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CHICK    FEED    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Formulated  at  Conference  of  New  Eng- 
land Colleges,  November  16,  1927 

CHICK  MASH 
200  lbs.   Coarse    yellow    corn    meal. 
100  lbs.  Wheat  bran. 
100  lbs.  [Middlings,  preferably  white. 
100  lbs.  Oat  products,    (see   par.    3). 
25  lbs.  Meat    scraps,    not    less    than 

50%  protein. 
25  lbs.  Fish  meal,   not  less  than   45% 

protein. 
50  lbs.   Dried   milk. 
25  lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal. 
25  lbs.   Steamed  bone  meal. 
5  lbs.   Common  salt. 

CHICK  FEED 
200  lbs.   Fine   yellow   or   corn. 
100  lbs.   Cracked  wheat. 

1.  The  mash  mixture  above  is  the 
regular  laying  mash  adapted  for  chicks 
by  the  addition  of  25  lbs.  of  dried  milk, 
or  in  other  words,  to  each  100  lbs.  of 
laying  mash  add  4  lbs.  of  dried  milk. 
The  addition  of  the  extra  milk  may  be 
omitted  when  liquid  or  other  milk  is 
fed  separately. 

2.  The  use  of  cod  liver  oil  is  recom- 
mended. Usually  it  will  be  necessary 
after  chicks  are  on  good  range.  It  should 
in  general  constitute  not  more  than  1 
per  cent  of  the  total  mash  and  grain  or 
•hick  feed,  and  may  be  mixed  with 
either. 

8.  The  term  "oat  products"  in  the 
mash  formula  includes  oat  flour, 
ground  oat  meal  or  ground  40-42  lb. 
oats.  Either  of  the  first  two  is  prefer- 
able, but  when  they  are  not  available, 
ground  oats  may  be  substituted  pound 
for  pound. 

4.  Some  coarser  cracked  corn  can 
be.  used  v/hen  the  chicks  are  from  three 
to  four  weeks  old,  and  whole  corn 
should  be  included  in  the  ration  when 
the  chicks  are  three  to  four  months  old 
in  order  that  they  may  become  accus- 
tomed to  it  before  being  installed  in 
winter  quarters. 

5.  For  economical  and  sanitary 
reasons,  both  grain  and  mash  should  be 
fed  from  the  beginning  in  no-w'aste 
hoppers  or  troughs  that  can  be  and  are 
kept  clean  and  free  from  litter,  dirt  and 
filth.  An  abundance  of  hopper  space  is 
imperative — meaning  by  this  that  hop- 
per space  should  be  sufficient  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  chicks  to  eat  at  any  time. 

6.  Poultrymen  are  urged  to  Include 
in    their   feeding   schedule    certain    sys- 

(Continued  on   Page   2   Column  2 .) 


THE    FARM   WOODLOT 


NEWS    CONTEST    FOR    CLUB    MEM- 
BERS 


Orders  for  small  pine  and  spruce  tree 
transplants  for  forest  planting  should 
reach  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  office  early.  You  can  have  your 
allotment  of  from  100  to  several  thou- 
sand  free  if  you  order  early. 


The  farm  woodlot  should  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  assets  of  the  farm. 
Perhaps  not  all  of  our  farmers  know 
that  they  have  available,  free  of  charge, 
the  services  of  Mr.  R  B.  Parmenter, 
State   Extension   Specialist  in  Forestry. 

Mr.  Parmenter  suggests  that  every 
owner  of  a  woodlot  consider  the  fol- 
lowing factors. 

Is  it  producing  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest  per  year? 

Is    it    growing   merchantable    timber? 

What  can  I  do  to  increase  its  growth? 

Are  the  iinrlesirable  specie?  crowding 
the  good  ones? 

Weeds  in  the  woodlot  are  as  poor  an 
investment  as  in   a  potato   patch. 

Study  your  woodlot  through  the  eyes 
of  the  Extension  Forester. 

Trees  gi-ow  fast  where  no  shade  is 
cast. 

\  woodlot  is  a  permanent  bank  ac- 
count, a  continual  source  of  income  and 
an  asset  to  farm  property. 

A  few  hours  work  saves  dollars  in  the 
farm  woodlot. 

Do  not  allow  this  valuable  crop  to 
be  wasted.  Consult  your  County  Agent 
at  once. 


REASONS  WHY  DAIRYMEN  SHOULD 

NOT    KEEP   RECORDS   OF   MILK 

PRODUCTION 


1.  They  miglit  find  out  that  they 
were  losing  money  on  certain  cows. 
Ignorance  is  sometimes  bliss.  One  dairy- 
man gave  the  writer  as  a  reason  that 
he  knew  he  was  losing  money  and  did 
not  want  to  find  out  how  much  he  was 
losing. 

2.  The  dairyman  can  usually  guess 
within  two  or  three  thousands  of  the 
annual  milk  production  of  a  cow  pro- 
vided that  he  milks  the  cow  himself  and 
provided  that  he  is  not  piejudiced  for 
or  against  the  cow. 

3.  Another  reason  for  not  keeping 
records  is  that  it  takes  nearly  half  a 
minute  to  weigh  the  milk  and  set  down 
the  figures  and  three  minutes  a  month 
to  add  up  the  records  on  each  cow.   It 

(Continued  on  page  2  column  1.) 


The  following  are  rules  which  govern 
the  news  writing  contest  which  is  open 
to   any   club   boy   or  girl   in   the    State. 

Lessons  on  news  writing  by  the  Col- 
lege Editor,  Mr.  Oleson,  will  be  gladly 
sent  out  to  any  club  members  who 
wish  to  take  them.  Write  to  the  County 
Club  Agent  if  interested. 
Rules  for  4-H  Club  News  Writing  Con- 
test. 

The  objects  of  this  contest  are  to 
teach  better  news  writing  to  club  mem- 
bers and  by  so  doing  to  bring  the  work 
of  the  4-H  clubs  to  the  attention  of 
other  boys  and  girls  and  grown  folks 
in  the  home  community. 

1.  Only  members  of  Massachusetts 
4-H  Clubs  are  eligible  for  this  contest. 

2.  Onlv  one  reporter  frorn  each  pliih 
is  allowed  for  each  local  paper.  In 
other  words,  one  paper,  one  reporter 
per  club;  two  papers,  two  reporters  per 
club.  (Each  club  should  appoint  one 
repoi'ter  to  be  responsible  for  reporting 
all  club  meetings,  club  acti^rities,  tours, 
and  other  things  pertaining  to  club 
work  to  the  local  paper  assigned  to  this 
particular  reporter.) 

3.  Club  members  who  are  not  regu- 
lar reporters  for  a  local  paper  and  who 
wish  to  enter  the  news  story  contest 
may  do  so  by  reporting  each  meeting 
and  sending  a  copy  of  their  reports  to 
the  county  club  agent. 

4.  Each  contestant  sending  news 
stories  to  the  club  agent  must  report  at 
least  nine  meetings.  Club  members  re- 
porting to  local  papers  must  secure 
clippings  of  the  stories  they  have  had 
accepted  and  printed  by  the  local  editor 
and  send  at  least  six  such  dippings  to 
the  county  club  agent. 

5.  All  sets  of  clippings  from  the 
papers  or  news  stories  sent  direct  to 
the  county  club  agent  must  be  in  tho 
hands  of  the  club  agent  by  June  1,  1928. 

6.  As  soon  as  reporters  are  ap- 
pointed to  local  papers  they  are  re- 
quested to  learn  the  name  of  the  editor 
or  the  news  editor  of  the  paper  and  to 
address  all  stories  to  that  person.  When 
they  have  done  this  they  must  send  at 
once  their  name,  the  name  of  their 
paper,  and  the  name  of  the  editor  or 
news  editor  to  the  following  address: 
Extension  Editor.  Massachusetts  Agi-i- 
cultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

(Continued  on  page  2  column  3.) 
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THE  FARMER'S  BULLETIN 

Published    Monthly  by  the  Bristol    County 

Agricultural  School 

STAFF 

George  H.  Gilbert,  Director 

C.  Laurin  March,  Poultry  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,  Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 

Wyman  E.  Hawkes,  Farm  Crops 

and  Soil  Fertility  Instructor 

Willis  T.  Fettey,  Orcharding 

and  Small  Fruit  Growing  Instructor 

H.  Judson  Robinson,  Market  Gardening 

and  Home  Gardening  Instructor 

John  A.  Tyas,  Farm  Mechanics 

and  Construction  Instructor 

FIELD  AGENTS 

Warren  L.  Ide,    County  Agricultural  Agent 

Flora  M.  Miller,  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Junior  Agri.  Agent 

Florence  M.  Cordner,  Clerk 

REASONS   WHY,   ETC. 

(Continued  from  page  1  column  2) 

might  be  more  profitable  to  spend  these 
minutes  each  month  bemoaning  the 
hard   lot  of  the   dairyman. 

4.  Then  again,  if  the  dairyman  keeps 
a  milk  record  he  might  think  it  neces- 
sary to  feed  more  intelligently.  If  he 
doesn't  know  how  much  milk  the  cows 
are  giving  he  can  give  them  all  the 
same  measure  of  grain  or  better  yet  he 
can-  feed  them  grain  with  a  scoop  shovel 
as  the  Writer  saw  one  dairyman  doing. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of 
not  keeping  records  is  that  the  dairy- 
man will  have  less  money  to  worry 
about  because  the  poor  cows  will  offset 
the   profits   of  the   good   cows. 

Cow  testing  association  records  on 
8630  cows  in  Pennsylvania,  show  that 
the  cost  per  quart  of  milk  from  cow's 
giving  three  to  four  thousands  pounds 
of  milk  a  year  :was  about  ten  cents. 
The  cost  per  quart  was  about  six  cents 
when  cows  produced  six  to  eight  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  five  cents  per  quart 
from  the  cows  which  produced  over 
nine  thousand  pounds.  The  average 
annual  milk  production  per  cow  in 
Bristol  County  is  6430  pounds.  This 
means  that  fully  half  the  cows  in  the 
County  are  below  the  average. 

The  Cow  Testing  Association  or  Herd 
Improvem.ent  Association  as  it  is  more 
properly  called,  not  only  gives  the  dairy- 
man a  record  of  milk  production  fox 
each  cow,  but  also  furnishes  a  butter 
fat  test.  The  tester  also  figures  the  cost 
of  the  feed  each  cow  consumes  and 
figures  out  the  returns  per  cow  above 
or  below  the  cost  of  feed.  The  County 
Agent  would  be  glad  to  call  on  any 
dairyman  in  the  county  who  is  in- 
terested in  discussing  the  cow  testing 
association. 

Feeding    and    Dairy    Herd    Management 
Course. 

The  Department  of  Animal  and 
Dairy  Husbandry  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural     College     is     oflTering    this 


LEADERS   IN  EGG  PRODUCTION  FOR  12  MONTHS'  PERIOD  ENDING  OCT. 

31,   1927. 

COUNTY  LIST 


Bristol 


Name 


Town 


Breed 


Frank   LeBlanc,  Rehoboth  Legs. 

C.  N.  Ward,  No.   Dartmouth  Legs. 

Peckham  Poultry  Farm,         Clifford  Reds 

Eben  E.  Brown,  No.  Dighton  Rocks   &   Reds 

Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Reds  &  Legs. 

STATE  LISTS 
Flocks  with   1000  Birds   or  More. 


Name 
Elm  Tree  Poultry  Farm, 
Monroe  &  Nepper, 
Harold  C.  Booth, 
E.  H.  Castle, 
Peckham  Poultry  Farm, 
Globus  Poultry  Farm, 
Homer  Rowell, 

C.   M.    Williams, 
A.   S.  Pendleton, 
L.  E.  French, 
Frank   Porebski, 
JoTm  G.  Ellis, 
M.  R.  Jones, 
R.  0.  Walbridge, 

P.  L.  Wheelock, 
John  Bloom, 
Frank  LeBlanc, 
John  M.  Lowe, 
Frank   D.   Steele, 
Wilfred   A.   Mun-ay, 
Eertha   Martindale, 


No.  Pullets  Prod. 

Nov.  1st.  per  Bird 

100         222.9 

880  177.4 

1800  172.7 

393  170.8 

1125  168.2 


Production 

per  Bird 

Number  at  Beginning 

Pullet 

Entire 

of  Year 

County 

Breed 

Flock 

Flock 

Pullets 

Entire  Flock 

Plymouth 

Reds 

196.0 

176.0 

1357 

1865 

Plymouth 

Reds 

194.1 

190.1 

1095 

1180 

Hampshire 

Leghorns 

177.5 

169.9 

1650 

2000 

Plymouth 

Reds 

173.5 

171.8 

1335 

1885 

Bristol 

Reds 

172.7 

172.7 

1800 

1800 

Bristol 

Reds  &  Leghorns 

168.2 

164.5 

1125 

1825 

Essex 

Reds 

158.2 

1268 

1360 

Flocks  with  500 

to  999  Birds. 

Barnstable 

Reds 

194.4 

191.8 

512 

534 

Essex 

Reds 

187.8 

187.8 

612 

612 

Plymouth 

Reds 

185.8 

185.8 

644 

644 

Plymouth 

Reds 

180.7 

660 

775 

Berkshire 

Leghorns 

177.7 

169.6 

512 

690 

Barnstable 

Reds 

177.3 

171.8 

555 

619 

Berkshire 

Leghorns 

175.4 

149.9 

476 

892 

Flocks   90  to 

499   Bird! 

i. 

Hampshire 

Reds 

227.1 

227.1 

267 

267 

Hampshire 

Reds 

226.9 

217.9 

375 

500 

Bristol 

Leghorns 

222.9 

222.9 

100 

ioo_ , 

Hampshire 

Reds 

222.9 

222.9 

172 

172 

Hampshire 

Reds 

219.1 

209.5 

300 

351 

Woi'cester 

W.  Rocks 

201.0 

195.1 

312 

434 

Franklin 

Reds 

197.8 

176.1 

92 

122 

year  for  the  first  time  a  ten-day  short 
course  in  Feed  and  Dairy  Herd  Manage- 
ment. This  course  is  especially  planned 
for  the  large  number  of  men  in  charge 
of  livestock  herds  who  would  appreciate 
an  opportunity  to  get  in  touch  with 
recent  developments  in  the  feeding, 
breeding  and  management  of  dairy 
herds.  The  course  begins  February  6 
and  closes  February  17.  For  further  in- 
formation address  Prof.  J.  H.  Frandsen, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  Mass. 


when   the   range   is   less  likely  to   meet 
all   requirements   of   developing  pullets. 

MASSACHUSETTS     AGRICULTUIIAL 
COLLEGE 

Department   of   Poultry  Husbandry 


CHICK    FEED    RECOMMENDATIONS 

(Continued  from  page  1  column  1) 

tematic  sanitary  programs,  details  of 
which  can  be  secured  from  their  Agri- 
cultural College.  Clean  up  and  clean 
out  the  brooder  houses  every  five  days 
during  the  brooding  period. 

7.  Best  results  are  obtained  by  grow- 
ing chicks  on  clean,  abundant  alfalfa 
or  clover  range  at  the  rate  of  not  more 
than  500  chicks  per  acre.  After  the 
disposal  of  cockerels,  this  means  not 
more  than  250  pullets  per  acre. 

8.  To  insure  an  ample  supply  of 
green  feed,  the  growing  of  rape,  kale, 
swiss  chard,  or  other  green  crops  is 
recommended,    especially    for    fall    use 


NEWS  CONTEST  FOR  CLUB  MEM- 
BERS 

(Continued  from  page  1  column  3) 

7.  Winners  in  this  contest  will  be 
chosen   on   the   following  points: 

(a)  Quality  of  news  stories; 
quality  of  stories  to  be  based 
on  points  given  in  the  news 
writing   lessons. 

(b)  Number  of  news  stories  sent 
to  the  county  club  agent  or 
number  of  clippings  showing 
the  number  of  stories  ac- 
cepted   by    the    paper. 

(c)  Neatness  in  all  stories, 
whether     sent     to     the     club 

agent  or  to  the  local  paper. 

(d)  Promptness  in  reporting  all 
meetings  and  activities  of  the 
club. 

8.  Awards  for  the  winners  of  this 
contest  are  to  be  decided  by  the  county 
club  agent. 
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HOME    ECONpMICS    NOTES 


Good  Looks  Clinic 

Do  you  look  your  best?  How  many 
of  us  do,  I  wonder!  Well,  here  is  a 
chance  to  check  up  on  yourself  at  one 
of  the  "good  looks  clinics"  that  are 
being  held  all  over  the  State  by  the 
Extension  Service  in  co-operation  with 
Filene's  Clothing  Information  Bureau. 

Your  own  Bristol  County  Home 
Bureau  is  arranging  for  one  of  thes« 
to  be  held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School,  Segreganset,  Mass., 
Friday,  January  27,  1928,  from  10.30 
A.  M.  to  4.30  P.  M.  with  basket  lunch. 
The  morning  sesion  will  include  two 
clinics,  one  on  hair  arrangement  and 
one  on  color  selection.  They  will  be 
held  in  adjoining  rooms  for  convenience 
so  you  may  have  an  opportunity  to  find 
out  what  colors  you  can  wear  success- 
fully and  also  whether  you  are  arrang- 
ing your  hair  most  becomingly — bring 
your  own  comb  and  hand  mirror. 

A  lecture  on  "Planning,  Buying  and 
Wearing  Clothes"  will  be  given  in  the 
afternoon.  This  will  be  illustrated  with 
wardrobes  for  various  budgets  and  will 
include  style  tendencies  and  suggestions 
for  fitting  new  clothes  into  the  present 
wardrobe,  and  also  for  wearing  your 
clothes  so  that  you  will  appear  to  the 
best  advantage. 


Around  the  County- 
Mrs.  Arthur  O.  York,  County  Home 
Bureau  President,  and  Miss  Flora  M. 
Miller,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  at- 
tended the  Annual  Extension  Workers' 
Conference,  held  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass., 
in  December.  The  theme  of  the  con- 
ference seemed  to  be  how  to  help  others 
to  live  their  every  day  lives  in  such  a 
way  as  to  get  the  most  real  satisfaction 
out  of  them ;  to  teach  them  to  do  the 
work-a-day  tasks  of  the  home  in  such  a 
way  that  they  may  enjoy  both  the 
doing  and  the  results.  Whether  it  be 
keeping  the  kitchen  linoleum  clean, 
making  a  bound  buttonhole  for  little 
Johnny's  rompers  or  teaching  Susie  to 
eat  her  spinach. 

Mrs.  Ellen  T.  Carrier  of  South  West- 
port  puts  a  bit  of  orange  in  her  cran- 
berry sauce  for  a  change.  Try  it  if  you 
are    looking   for   something   delicious. 

Several  children  in  East  Freetown 
are  wearing  modish  new  coats  made 
over  from  old  ones  as  a  result  of  a 
childi-en's  clothes  meeting  conducted  by 
Miss  Esther  Belle  Cooley,  State  Cloth- 
ing Specialist.  So  many  types  of  pockets, 
buttonholes  and  other  finishes  were  also 
made  that  no  mother  who  attended  that 
meeting  need  ever  say  again  "I  guess 
I'll  have  it  plain,  that  is  the  easiest 
way." 

The  fame  of  the  Hortonville  Clothing 
Group  has  grow'n  so  wide  that  now  it 
has    members    and    visitors    from    Fall 


River,  Seekonk,  Pottersville,  Tiverton, 
R.  I.,  Warren,  R.  I.,  and  even  Bristol, 
Penn.  This  group  is  competing  with 
Knox  and  Dobbs  on  felt  hats,  besides 
learning  many  new  finishes  and  ideas 
in  fitting  patterns,  which  they  will  use 
later  in   making  dresses. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  group  of 
26  women  would  to  the  last  one  give 
their  heights,  weights  and  ages  "right 
out  in  meeting,"  but  that  is  just  what 
the  Taunton  Royal  Daughters  did.  They 
were  studying  overweight  and  under- 
weight in  a  Food  Selection  Group.  It 
may  interest  you  to  know  that  more  than 
half  of  the  number  were  neither  over- 
weight nor  underweight  so  there  was 
some   satisfaction   in   checking  up. 

The  December  meeting  of  the  South 
Rehoboth  Advanced  Clothing  Group 
looked  like  an  exhibit  of  a  trousseau 
with  so  many  pretty  undies.  One  of  the 
daintiest  was  a  pale  pink  checked  voile 
nightdress  trimmed  with  narrow  tucks 
and  shell  edge  scallops  made  by  Mrs. 
Ivory  W.  Kimball. 


THE  ART  OF  LIVING 


To   touch   the   cup  with   eager   lips   and 
taste, 

Not  di'ain  it; 
To  woo  and  tempt  and  court  a  bliss  and 

Not  attain  it; 
To  fondle  and  caress  a  joy,  yet  hold 

It  lightly; 
Lest  it  become  necessity  and  cling 

Too  tightly; 
To  see  the  sun  sink  in  the  west 

Without   regretting; 
To  hail  his  advent  in  the  east,  the  night 

Forgetting; 
To  have  enough  to  spare,  to  know  the 
joy 

Of   giving; 
To    thrill    response    to    every    sweet    of 
life— 

Is   living. 

— Unknown  Author. 


QUESTION   AND   ANSWER  COLUMN 


Conducted  by  May  E.  Foley,  State 
Nutrition  Specialist 

Question:  Is  there  any  danger  in 
eating  pork? 

Answer:  At  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  fresh  pork  is  eaten  quite  freely, 
thorough  cooking  should  be  emphasized. 
Uncooked  or  partially  cooked  pork  may 
cause  a  painful  and  often  fatal  illness. 
This  disease,  known  as  trichinosis,  is 
caused  by  a  parasite  that  passes  part 
of  its  life  in  the  body  of  the  hog.  These 
parasites  cause  no  visible  symptoms  in 
live  hogs,  yet  if  man  eats  uncooked  or 
underdone  pork,  infested  with  these 
tiny  parasites,  they  pass  through  the 
digestion  tract  and  bury  themselves  in 
his  muscles,  causing  serious  illness  and 
often  death.  Thorough  cooking  of  the 
meat  kills  any  parasites  which  may  be 


present,    and    makes   the    meat   entirely 
safe  for  eating. 

Question:  Is  it  safe  to  use  the  liquid 
from   canned   vegetables? 

Answer:  Never  throw  away  the 
liquid  from  any  vegetables,  whether 
freshly  cooked  or  canned.  It  contains 
minerals  and  vitamins,  sometimes  as 
many  as  half  of  these  valuable  sub- 
stances being  present  in  the  water.  If 
you  must  depend  quite  largely  upon 
canned  goods  during  the  winter,  it  is 
important  that  you  save  all  minerals 
and  vitamins. 

Question:  Should  cabbage  be  cooked 
with  the   cover  on  or  oif  the  kettle? 

Answer:  All  strong  vegetables,  such 
as  cabbage,  turnips,  and  onions  should 
be  cooked  with  the  cover  off.  If  the 
cabbage  is  finely  shredded,  it  will  need 
to  be  cooked  for  only  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes — the  other  vegetables  until 
soft.  Use  only  enough  water  to  prevent 
burning  and  serve  any  juice  which  re- 
mains. Vegetables  prepared  in  this  way 
will  be  sweet,  mildly  flavored,  easily 
digested  and  nutritious.  And  contrary 
to  popular  opinion,  they  leave  a  less 
objectional  odor  in  the  house  than  when 
the  cover  is  left  on. 

Question:  At  what  age  should  cod 
liver  oil  be  given  to  children  and  in 
what  amounts? 

Answer:  A  baby  as  young  as  three 
weeks  may  begin  to  take  cod-liver  oil. 
Two  or  three  drops  may  be  given  at 
first,  and  this  amount  gradually  in- 
creased until  he  is  taking  two  teaspoons 
at  six  months  and  a  tablespoon  at  a 
year.  It  may  be  given  from  a  spoon,  in 
milk  if  the  baby  is  bottle  fed,  or  in 
orange  juice.  The  orange  juice  is  of 
coui'se  diluted  at  first.  Cod  liver  oil 
helps  the  body  form  strong  bones  and 
teeth,   and  prevents  colds. 

Question:  What  foods  will  prevent 
or  help  to  cure  anemia?. 

Answer:  Anemia  is  a  condition  in 
which  the  iron  content  of  the  blood  is 
low.  Liver,  eggs,  green  vegetables, 
whole  grain  products — as  graham  and 
whole  wheat  and  the  whole  grain 
breakfast  cereals — and  the  dried  fruits 
are  all  good  sources  of  iron,  and  will 
assist   in   building  good   blood. 


JUNIOR    CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


The   Future   of  4-H   Club   Work 

The  following  remarks  were  made  by 
Dr.  C.  B.  Smith,  Chief  of  the  Office  of 
Extension  Work,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  the  recent  Na- 
tional  Club   Congress  at  Chicago. 

"Forty-eight  extensions  directors  in 
48  States  recently  voted,  without  a  dis- 
senting voice,  that  4'-H  club  work  was 
of  sufficient  importance  in  the  United 
States  to  warrant  it  further  substantial 
development.  It  is  now  seen  that  club 
work  builds  men  and  women.  It  is  a 
vitalizing  factor  in  agi'iculture  and  the 
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rural  home.  It  sends  back  into  the 
schools  and  on  to  college  many  boys  and 
girls  who  are  drifting.  It  trains  in  that 
great  human  need  of  all  people,  and 
especially  farming  people,  the  art  of 
co-operation,  while  they  are  young.  It 
is  a  great  new  leaven  and  vitalizing 
agency  in  rural  American  life." 


BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  4-H  CLUB  WORK 


What  Club  Work   Is 

Boys'  and  Girls'  4-H  Club  work  is  a 
part  of  the  national  agricultural  ex- 
tension system.  Through  it,  rural  boys 
and  girls  10  to  20  years  of  age,  in 
school  and  out  of  school,  are  taught 
better  agricultural  and  home-economics 
practices  and  the  finer  and  more  signifi- 
cant things  of  rural  life.  It  builds  men 
and  women. 

Wliat  Club  Work  Does 

4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  are  demon- 
strators— they  learn  and  teach  better 
ways  on  the  farm,  in  the  home,  and  in 
the   community. 

4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  work,  earn 
money,  and  acquire  property. 

4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  do  the  need- 
ful, the  wholesome,  the  helpful  thing. 
They  become  leaders. 

4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  play  the 
game  fairly. 

4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  meet  to- 
gether, work  together,  play  together, 
co-operate,  achieve. 

4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  build  up 
their  bodies  and  their  health  through 
right  living;  they  train  their  hands  to 
be  useful,  their  minds  to  think  clearly, 
their  hearts  are  kind. 

4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  have  high 
ideals  and  standards.   They  serve. 

4-H  Club  boys  and  girl  are  doers. 
The  Club  Problem 

There  are  about  11,000,000  rural 
boys  and  girls  10  to  18  years  of  age  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  now  en- 
rolled in  4-H  Club  work  about  600,000 
rural  boys  and  girls,  or  about  1  out  of 
each  18.  The  aim  is  so  to  develop  the 
work  that  every  boy  or  girl  who  reaches 
maturity  and  takes  up  farm  life  shall 
have  had  the  opportunity  in  youth  to 
take  part  in  4-H  Club  work. 
How  to  Find  ,Out  More  About  4-H  Club 
Work 

(1)  Ask  a  club  member  or  local 
club  leader. 

(2)  Ask  your  county  extension 
agent. 

(3)  Write  to  the  extension  director 
of  your  State  agricultural  college. 

(4)  Write  to  the  Extension  Service 
«f  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,   Washington,   D.   C. 


honors,  Joseph  Borack  of  Easton,  and 
Third  honors  to  Philip  Hawes  of  Dart- 
mouth. The  first  five  with  their  records 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Robert    Hill,    Taunton — 10    birds, 

52%   production. 

2.  Joseph  Eorack,  Easton — 74  birds. 

50%   production. 

3.  Philip      Hawes,      Dartmouth — 22 

birds,   35%   production. 

4.  Harvey       Smith,        Westport — 50 

birds,   o47c  production. 

5.  Charles    Buck,    Easton — 19   birds, 

29%    production. 

Poultry     club     members     should     get 
their  egg  reports  in  by  the  10th  of  each 
month  to   qualify  for  county  honors  in 
this   contest  for   the   previous  month. 
Mr.    Howe   111 

Our  genial  Assistant  State  Club 
Leader,  Mr.  William  F.  Howe,  has  been 
confined  to  his  bed  for  the  past  month 
or  more.  We  are  all  very  sorry  to  hear 
of  Mr.  Howe's  illness  and  trust  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  he  will  be  able 
to  be  up  and  around  again.  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Howe  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
a  word  from  any  club  member  or  leader 
in  this  county.  His  address  is  North 
Amherst,   Mass. 


The 


Ex- 


Winners      of      November      Egg.    Laying 

The  result  of  the  Egg  Laying  Con- 
test for  November  is  as  follows:  First 
honors  and  blue  ribbon  go  to  Robert 
Hill    of    Taunton;    Second    ribbon    and 


Club    Section    of    the    Annual 
tension    Meeting. 

The  following  leaders  and  club  mem- 
bers took  part  in  the  program  of  the 
Junior  Section  of  the  Annual  County 
Extension  Service  Meeting  on  Saturday, 
January  7,  1928,  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School:  Mrs.  Annette  T. 
Herr,  State  Home  Demonstration 
Leader  for  Massachusetts;  Mr.  George 
E.  Erickson,  County  Club  Agent  in 
Middlesex  County;  Marjorie  Armstrong 
of  South  Braintree,  a  club  member  from 
Norfolk  County  and  delegate  from  this 
state  to  the  recent  Club  Congress  in 
Chicago;  Louise  B.  Sears,  Local  Leader 
in  Taunton;  Lillian  Cahoon,  Local 
Leader  at  Westport;  Ruth  Cruickshank, 
Mary  Cruickshank  and  Raymond  Hag- 
lund,  Easton;  Herbert  M.  Ashley, 
Berkley;  Dorothy  Godfrey,  Marjorie 
Becker  and  Carrie  Clapp  of  Norton; 
Emanuel  Cabral  of  Taunton;  and  Bar- 
bara and  Louise  Wyeth  of  Segreganset. 
Additional    Clubs    Recently    Organized 

Besides  those  mentioned  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  the  following  addi- 
tional clubs  have  been  recently  organ- 
ized : — 

Berkley — At  the  Common  School, 
Clothing  and  Handicraft  clubs.  Local 
Leaders  Miss  Addie  M.  Blood  and  Mrs. 
L.  G.   Myers. 

Freetown — Chace  School ;  Poultry, 
Handicraft  and  Clothing  clubs;  Mrs. 
Williams,   Leader. 

Nortfi  Dartmouth  - —  Smith 
School;  Clothing  and  Poultry 
Leader,  Mrs.  Elmer  M.  Poole. 

North      Dighton — Handicraft 
Mr.   Fred   0.   Walker,  Leader. 


Norton — Norton  Center;  Clothing 
Clubs;  Mrs.  George  H.  Fuller,  Leader. 
East  Norton;  Miss  Marjorie  Becker, 
Leader. 

Rehoboth — South  Rehoboth,  Pleasant 
Street  School;  Clothing  Club,  Mrs. 
Harry  Lucas  Leader.  Poultry  Club; 
Club  Agent  and  Wilfred  Vincent, 
leaders. 

Swansea — South  Swansea,  Gardner 
School;  Clothing  Club,  Miss  Helen  Rea- 
gan,  Leader. 

Westport — Westport  Factory  School; 
Poultry  and  Handicraft  Clubs,  Miss 
Louise  M.  Potter,  Leader,  and  Howard 
Potter,  Assistant  Leader.  North  West- 
port,  Clothing  Club,  Miss  Lillian 
Cahoon,    Leader. 

Last    Call    for    Joining    Clothing,    Food 
and   Handicraft  Clubs. 

January  is  the  last  month  that  a  boy 
or  girl  may  enroll  in  any  of  the  above 
clubs.  These  winter  and  early  spring 
projects  last  only  until  June  1st.  There- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  join  at  once  if 
you  wish  to  finish.  If  you  know  of  any 
boy  or  gii-1  who  wishes  to  become  a 
club  member  kindly  drop  a  line  to  the 
Club  Agent  at  Segreganset. 

Club    Literature   Available 

If  any  club  member  is  not  getting 
monthly  club  letters,  the  Farmers' 
Bulletin  and  other  letters  of  instruction 
in  the  various  projects  be  sure  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  Club  Agent.  Quite 
often  we  do  not  have  the  correct  mail- 
ing address  of  the  club  member  and,  of 
course,  this  usually  means  that  mail 
does  not  reach  them  until  late  or  per- 
haps not  at  all. 


DESTROY  BLACK  CURRANTS 


Mills 
clubs; 

Club; 


Cultivated     Black     Currants      Endanger 
White  Pines 

It  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated 
during  the  past  ten  years  that  under 
ordinary  forest  conditions  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  white  pine  forests  suf- 
fer no  further  appreciable  damage  from 
blister  rust  if  all  currant  and  goose- 
berry bushes  in  and  around  white  pines 
are  eradicated.  In  addition,  ALL  culti- 
vated black  currants  must  be  destroyed, 
even  though  they  are  several  miles  from 
white   pine   trees. 

At  the  present  time,  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  get  rid  of  all  currant  and  goose- 
berry bushes  in  the  vicinity  of  white 
pines.  This  general  control  work  now 
under  way  in  the  State,  will  be  strength- 
ened by  the  complete  elimination  of  the 
black  currant. 

Everyone  can  help  in  protecting  the 
valuable  white  pine  forests  of  Massa- 
chusetts from  further  damage  by  the 
blister  rust.  The  owner  of  cultivated 
black  currants  can  be  of  special  assist- 
ance by  destroying  such  plants  imme- 
diately. Concerted  action  is  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  your  community  and 
the   Commonwealth. 
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POULTRYMEN,    ATTENTION ! 


Testing  of  birds  for  Baccillary  White 
Diarrhea  ends  for  this  season  March  1st. 
It   has    taken    17    special    employees    to 
carry  the  additional  work  this  year. 
Get  your  bid  for  this  work  in  at  once. 


FRUIT  GROWERS,  ATTENTION! 


The  third  County  Annual  Spring 
meeting  for  Fruit  Growers  will  be  held 
at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  Friday,  March  9,  from  10.00 
A.  M.  to  4.00  P.  M.  An  excellent  pro- 
gram is  being  prepared  for  this  meeting. 
All  who  are  interested  in  orcharding  or 
small  fruits  are  invited  to  attend  this 
meeting. 

Self  service  lunch  may  be  had  at  the 
School  Dining  Hall. 

A  complete  program  of  the  meeting 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Ex- 
tension Service  of  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School. 


TO  REDUCE  CORN-BORER  DAM 
AGE 


Destroy  all  corn  stalk  refuse  on  farm 
before  May  1. 

Disk  well  before  plowing  corn  field. 

Complete  clean-up  reduces  damage  and 
checks  spread. 

Grow  more  clover,  alfalfa,  soy  beans, 
sweet  clover. 

Use  good  seed  of  adapted  varieties. 

Then  you  will  have  fewer  borers, 
fewer  moths,  fewer  eggs. 

This  is  good  farming  and  good  farm- 
ing pays. 


FEEDING    GRAIN    FOR    MILK    PRO- 
DUCTION 


Figures  compiled  from  the  Essex 
County  Cow  Test  Association  records 
show  the  following. 

Where  cows  were  fed  1  lb.  of  grain 
to  3%  lbs.  of  milk  produced  the  feed 
cost  of  producing  100  lbs.  of  milk  was 
$1.67. 

When  cows  were  fed  1  lb.  grain  to 
2%  lbs.  milk  produced  the  feed  cost  per 
100   lbs.   of  milk  was   $2.32. 

The  feed  cost  was  $2.87  per  100  lbs. 
of  milk  when  the  cows  received  1  lb.  of 
grain  for  1.9  lbs.  of  milk  produced. 


TIME   TO  REFOREST 


There  is  no  more  urgent  nor  more 
important  work  than  the  re-establish- 
ing of  our  timber  lands.  Conditions  in 
New  England  are  such  that  there  can- 
not possibly  come  a  time  when  the 
market  will  be  glutted  with  the  soft 
woods  suitable  for  lumber.  Especially 
is  it  true  of  Bristol  County  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  day  when 
the  forest  lands  of  the  locality  would 
fully  supply  the  needs  of  building  and 
manufacturing  industries  right  at  hand. 

Land  suitable  for  growing  timber 
should,  therefore,  be  put  to  this  legiti- 
mate use,  not  allowed  to  lie  as  unpro- 
ducive  waste  land  as  thousands  of  acres 
do  today. 

What    Shall    Be    Done? 

The  soft  wood  timber  of  this  sec- 
tion has  been  so  completely  stripped 
that  there  is  no  possible  chance  for  it 
to  perpetuate  itself.  For  uplands  the 
white  pine  is  our  best  timber  tree.  But 
the  white  pine  only  reseeds  itself  from 
mature  individuals.  It  cannot  reproduce 
from  the  young  saplings  commonly  left 
on  cut-over  wood  lots.  The  result  is 
that  these  valuable  white  pine  forests, 
that  not  so  long  ago  were  the  pride  of 
our  landscape  and  a  splendid  source  of 
wealth  to  their  owners,  can  be  replaced 
only  by  replanting  them. 

That  is  the  reason  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusets  is  growing  millions  of  white 
pine  and  other  seedlings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  re-establishing  our  timber  for- 
ests. That  is  the  reason  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  is  purchas- 
ing from  the  State  100,000  of  these 
pines  and  spruce  transplants  each  year 
and  offering  them  free  to  land  owners 
who  will  plant  them  under  suitable  con- 
ditions   within   the    county. 

About  half  of  the  School's  allotment 
of  free  seedlings  for  1928  have  already 
been  subscribed.  You  may  have  your 
share  for  the  asking,  IF  YOU  ASK 
EARLY. 

The  planting  operation  is  simple.  An 
experienced  man  and  boy  will,  under 
favorable  conditions,  plant  a  thousand 
of  the  little  trees  in  a  day.  The  plant- 
ing should  be  done  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  ground  is  in  condition  to 
work. 

For  upland  planting  either  white 
pine  or  red  pine  is  the  best  variety  to 

(Continued  on  Page  2  Column  2) 


EARLY    HATCHED    CHICKS    MEAN 
WINTER  EGGS 


March  and  April  are  the  months  when 
chicks  should  be  hatched  if  you  are 
planning-  on  eggs  next  winter  when 
prices  are  high. 

Seven  months  or  even  more  are  usually 
required  before  a  pullet  starts  laying 
and  it  is  essential  that  she  has  plentjt 
of  time  to  reach  full  size  and  to  store  up 
energy  for  laying  during  the  winter. 

Early  hatching  is  the  first  point  in 
the  production  of  winter  eggs  but  other 
things  are  also  necessary,  declares  W. 
C.  Monahan,  extension  specialist  in  poul- 
try from  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Better  housing  conditions,  better  feed- 
ing rations,  and  better  breeding  stock 
are  essential.  Proper  housing  means, 
among  other  things,  plenty  of  light  both 
artificial  and  sunlight,  proper  ventila- 
tion,' and  sanitary  conditions  at  all  times. 
This  last  applies  to  the  range  as  well 
as  to  the  house. 

Better  feeding  means  a  well-balanced 
ration  and  plenty  of  clean  food  and 
water.  Recommendations  for  rations  by 
the  New  England  Agricultural  colleges 
are  contained  in  Extension  Leaflet  No. 
6  issued  by  the  Extension  Service, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Better  breeding  stock  means  more  pro- 
duction and  is  a  result  of  careful  mating 
of  birds  of  high  and  known  production. 


FORESTRY  NOTES 


The  State  Extension  Forestry  Special- 
ist, Mr.  R.  B.  Parmenter,  will  be  in 
Bristol  County  Friday,  March  2.  Any- 
one who  cares  to  have  expert  assistance 
on  forestry  problems,  free  of  charge, 
should  get  in  touch  with  the  County 
Agent  before  that  date.  Mr.  Parmenter 
will  give  an  illustrated  talk  on  forestry 
at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  at  9.00  A.  M.  on  the  above  date. 


FARM  BUREAU  SEED  OFFER 


This  word  is  to  emphasize  to  you 
again  the  fine  offer  to  club  members  of 
the  excellent  vegetable  seed  from  one  of 
the  best  sources  in  the  country.  We  hope 
that  many  boys  and  girls  will  take  ad- 
vantage   of    this    excellent    opportunity. 
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RECORDS    IN    BRISTOL    COUNTY    COW  TEST  ASSOCIATION 

List  of  Cows  Producing  over  1200  lbs  .   of  milk  or  45   lbs.   of  fat,  during  the 
month   of   December,    1927,    and   January,  1928. 

December  1927    January  1928 
Name  Lbs.  of  Lbs.  of  Lbs.  of  Lbs.  of 

Mr.  Fred.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth: 
Silver  Pontiac  Veeman, 
Aaggie   Clover  Blossom  DeKol 
K  W  J   L  Blanche  Mercena 
DeKol  Fayne  Aaggie 
Pietje  Ormsby  Pearl 
May   Fayne   Aaggie 
Walker  Aceta  Fayne 
DeKol  Fayne   Cornucopia   Aaggie 
Mercena   Fayne   Blanche 
Fayne  Cornucopia  Aaggie 
Fayne  Oceta  Cornucopia 
No.  23 

SPECIAL  MENTION:— 

In  December,  8  out  of  18  cows  on  the  honor  list.   Average  for  cows 
milking   was    1142   lbs.    In   January,    23    cows;    4    dry;    herd    average    over 
1200   lbs.   milk   and   40  lbs.   fat.    11   cows  on  honor  list. 
Mr.  Victor  C.  Gelb,  Seekonk: 


BRISTOL   COUNTY   ANNUAL   DAIRY 
DAY 


Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

1227 

37.1 

1333 

45.3 

1488 

53.6 

1849 

70.1 

1969 

68.9 

1798 

66.5 

1956 

80.2 

1125 

49.5 

1212 

42.4 

1411 

42.3 

1466 

44.0 

1336 

45.4 

1445 

49.1 

1426 

49.9 

1606 

61.0 

1891 

66.2 

1305 

47.0 

1922 

76.9 

1153 

40.5 

No.     3 

1761 

63.4 

1835 

56.9 

55 

1116 

41.3 

1116 

43.5 

63 

1411 

52.2 

1497 

56:9 

40 

1163 

46.5 

46 

1287 

43.7 

1225 

41.7 

42 

1234 

44.4 

893 

40.2 

48 

859 

42.1 

14 

1479 

51.8 

54 

1246 

39.9 

4 

1194 

47.8 

27 

1349 

43.2 

Mr.  G^o-i^es  S.  Bliss,  Rehoboth: 

Blackie 

896 

43.9 

Clara 

1225 

41.6 

1271 

40.7 

Dot 

1178 

42.4 

Rosie 

1035 

40.4 

Betty 

1178 

41.1 

1187 

42.7 

Butterfly 

973 

40.9 

Coweset  Farm,  West  Mansfield: 

Marian's  Fern  of  Coweset 

908 

40.9 

880 

47.5 

Tonona's  Farewell 

1045 

56.4 

1054 

56.4 

Signal's    Owl's   Hazel 

663 

41.1 

Lodestar's   Oxford  Jennie 

837 

41.0 

Spermfield  Owl's  Philomel 

657 

41.4 

961 

50.9 

Lodestar's  Jennie  Lind 

1296 

51.9 

1101 

51.8 

Lucretia  of  Hillside 

874 

42.8 

Marian's  Blonde  of  Coweset 

927 

64.9 

806 

44.3 

No.  52 

1336 

57.1 

38 

1311 

91.7 

13 

760 

43.3 

59 

809 

42.1 

41 

717 

43.7 

70 

750 

43.5 

SPECIAL   MENTION:— 

In  December,  8  out  of  31  cows   on   honor  list. 

In   January,    11 

out   of 

30  cows  on  honor  list. 

Mr.  William  N.  Howard,  North  Easton: 

No.  29 

1370 

56.2 

1048 

40.9 

31 

806 

41.9 

4 

1212 

33.9 

1181 

43.7 

3 

1079 

47.5 

7 

1181 

43.7 

Mr.  William  C.  Viall,  Rehoboth: 

No.  12 

1386 

43.0 

30 

1271 

48.3 

47. 

1277 

44.7 

20 

1240 

40.9 

7 

1156 

43.9 

(Continued  on  Page  3, 

,  Col.  2  and 

S) 

The  second  annual  spring  dairy  day 
will  be  held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School  Thursday,  March  15, 
from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  For  a  complete 
program  address  the  Extension  Service 
of  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School. 


HOME   ECONOMICS    NOTES 


Good    Looks    Clinic    Held 

Believing  that  beauty  like  charity  be- 
gins at  home  the  Extension  Service 
Home  Bureau  has  been  featuring  the 
home  beautiful,  the  room  beautiful  and 
the  beautifying  of  home  grounds.  Just 
recently  this  idea  was  extended  to  in- 
clude the  homeniaker  beautiful.  This 
was  carried  out  in  a  good  looks  clinic 
planned  in  co-operation  with  the  State 
Extension  Service  and  Filene's  Cloth- 
ing Information  and  held  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  on  January 
27. 

The  experts  at  the  clinic  demonstrated 
that  the  same  principles  of  color,  line 
and  design  properly  applied  to  the 
woman  herself  works  just  as  well  as 
when  applied  to  the  home  and  its  sur- 
roundings. They  started  with  the  shape 
of  the  head  and  face,  dressed  the  hair 
to  bring  out  the  best  points,  then  took 
into  consideration  not  only  the  color  and 
texture  of  skin,  hair  and  eyes,  but  the 
particular  shades  and  tints  of  these 
colors,  especially  of  the  skin,  and  chose 
colors  and  textures  in  fabrics  which 
would  blend  with  them.  The  next  step 
was  to  select  clothes  in  these  colors  and 
fabrics  which  would  be  correct  in  line 
and  design  for  the  particular  figure. 
Wardrobes,  illustrating  these  points  and 
planned  for  different  budgets  were 
shown  on  models. 

They  brought  out  very  clearly  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  money 
a  woman  spends  on  her  clothes,  but  the 
intelligent  application  of  the  principles 
of  color,  line  and  design  in  choosing 
them  and  in  wearing  them  that  makes 
a  well  dressed  woman. 

No  longer  need  the  farmer's  wife  be 
the  butt  of  jokes  on  account  of  her  ap- 
pearance as  she  mingles  with  others. 
With  the  information  available  through 
newspapers,  magazines,  window  shop- 
ping, department  stores,  radios.  Exten- 
sion Clothing  meetings  and  occasional 
clinics  like  this  she  is  as  well  posted  as 
her  city  sisters  on  what  is  being  worn. 
These  also  give  her  a  basis  for  intelli- 
gent selection  and  the  application  of 
good  taste,  which,  even  on  limited 
means,  results  in  a  well  dressed,  well 
groomed  woman. 

Around    t'le    County 

As  a  result  of  the  Furniture  Refinish- 
ing  group  in  the  home  department  of  the 
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New  Century  Club,  Mansfield,  21  pieces 
of  furniture  and  3  floors  have  been  done 
over  according  to  instructions  given  by 
Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Haynes,  State  Home 
Management  Specialist  for  the  Exten- 
sion Service.  At  the  last  meeting  Mrs. 
Haynes  showed  how  to  use  the  new 
brushing  lacquers  and  how  to  apply 
different  lands  of  decalcomania  trans- 
fers, stencils  and  other  types  of  decora- 
tion so  much  in  vogue  on  painted  furni- 
ture. 

Several  members  of  this  group  are 
putting'  cane  seats  and  rush  bottoms  in 
chairs  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Flora 
M.   Miller   Home   Demonstration   Agent. 

We  like  to  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due.  Last  month  we  told  you  about  put- 
ting orange  in  cranberry  sauce,  an 
idea  we  got  from  Mrs.  Ellen  T.  Carrier, 
South  Westport.  Mrs.  Carrier  tells  us 
that  she  learned  of  this  from  Mrs.  J. 
F.  Draper  of  Dartmouth  and  that  the 
recipe  was  handed  down  fi'om  the 
Drapers  many  generations  back.  A  good 
example  of  Extension  we  say! 

Mrs.  Angle  B.  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Ida 
M.  Horton  of  Westville  are  attending 
the  Garment  Finishing  meetings  of  the 
Taunton  Royal  Daughters  and  taking 
back  the  work  to  the  Westville  Woman's 
Club  at   its  evening  meetings. 

Mrs.  Marcus  Ashley  of  East  Freetown 
is  similarly  attending  a  group  under  the 
East  Freetown  Woman's  Club  and  ex- 
tending the  work  in  Childrens'  Clothes 
to  a  club  of  10  of  her  friends. 

The  attics  of  Myricks  are  being  raided 
for  old  ladder  back  chairs  and  other 
antiques  which  will  find  their  way  to 
the  living  portions  of  the  house  after 
being  refinished  and  reseated  by  their 
fortunate  owners  in  a  Furniture  Re- 
finishing  class  under  the  instruction  of 
Miss  Flora  M.  Miller,  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent.  These  meetings  are  held 
on  the  fourth  Monday  of  the  month  at 
the  Strowbridge  House,  Myricks,  from 
]0.30  A  M.  to  4.00  P.  M.  Visitors  are 
welcome.  The  Ladies'  Aid  serves  lunch 
at  a  nominal  sum  and  anyone  wishing 
to  attend  should  communicate  with  Mrs. 
David  Hoard. 

Fig-Apricot  Sauce 

This  time  of  year  one  finds  on  the  fruit 
stands  strings  of  dried  figs  and  some- 
times wonders  how  they  are  used.  Here 
is  a  suggestion  that  we  tried  out  and  pass 
it  on  to  you.  Take  equal  parts  of  these 
dried  figs  and  of  dried  apricots.  Wash 
thoroughly.  Remove  stems  from  figs  and 
cut  in  pieces.  Let  soak  with  the  apricots 
in  water  to  cover  for  several  hours  or 
over  night.  Cook  slowly  in  the  same 
water  until  soft,  stirring  occasionally  to 
mix  the  figs  and  apricots.  When  done 
sweeten  to  taste — very  little  sugar  is  re- 
quired as  the  figs  are  quite  sweet.  Set 
away  to  cool.  This  makes  a  delightful 
change  from  the  usual  run  of  stewed 
fruits,  and  is  also  excellent  for  pie  fill- 
ing. 


RECORDS    IN    BRISTOL 

53  Milked  3  times 
Milked  3  times 
Milked  3  times 
Milked  3  times 
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4 

5 

3 

49 

25 


Mr.  Frank  H.  Horton,  Rehoboth: 
Helen,  Milked  3  times 
Segis   Echo,  Milked  3  times 
Irene 
Marion 
Henrietta 
Snow  Ball 
Minnie 
Nora 
Spot 

LEADERS   IN   EGG  PRODUCTION   FOR    2    MONTHS' 

DECEMBER  31,  1927 

COUNTY  LIST 

Bristol 

LARGE  FLOCKS  WITH  1,000  PULLETS  OR  MORE 


lATION— Con 

itinued 

.    2018 

60.5 

2376 

69.0 

2213 

57.4 

2248 

69.7 

1318 

44.8 

1209 

41.1 

1876 

67.6 

2464 

76.4 

2117 

72.0 

1609 

54.7 

1280 

42.2 

1358 

40.7 

1330 

45.2 

1144 

45.8 

1482 

41.5 

PERIOD     ENDING 

Nov.  Pullet 

:s     Prod. 

Name 

Town 

Breed 

Nov.  1st. 

per  Bird 

1. 

Frank   LeBlanc, 

Rehoboth 

Legs. 

300 

28.0 

2. 

Peckham  Poultry  Farm,       Clifford 

Reds 

1900 

28.0 

2. 

C.  N.  Ward,             No. 

Dartmouth 

Legs. 

501 

25.0 

4. 

Hass  Poultry  Fai-m, 

Rehoboth 

Legs 

3000 

24.9 

5. 

Walter  W.  Viles,       Raynham  Ctr. 

Reds 

245 

24.3 

5. 

Wm.  G.  MacDonald, 

Seekonk 

Legs. 

669 

23.7 

LEADERS   IN   EGG   PRODUCTION 

FOR    2    MONTHS' 

PERIOD 

ENDING 

DECEMBER  31,  1927. 

STATE   LISTS 

Nov.  Pullets    Prod. 

Name 

County 

Breed 

Nov.  1st. 

per  Bird 

1. 

Elm   Tree  Poultry  Pai 

L-m,   Plym'th 

Reds 

2504 

30.0 

2. 

Peckham  Poultry  Farm,       Bristol 

Reds 

1900 

28.0 

3. 

E.    Hayes    Small, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

1641 

27.6 

4. 

Hass   Poultry   Farm, 

Bristol 

Legs. 

3000 

24.9 

5. 

Monrce    &    Nepper, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

1709 

23.7 

6. 

M.  R.  Jones, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

1014 

22.2 

7. 

Sheldon  &  Corser, 

Bei-kshire 

Legs 

1100 

20.5 

LARGE   FLOCKS   WITH   500  TO  999  PULLETS 

1. 

Sarkis    P.    Kafafian, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

896 

30.4 

2. 

C.  M.  Williams, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

525 

26.0 

3. 

John   G.    Ellis, 

Berkshire 

Legs. 

769 

24.3 

4. 

Bernard  Binder, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

695 

24.0 

5. 

L.  E.  French, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

680 

23.9 

6. 

Wm.    G.   MacDonald, 

Bristol 

Legs. 

669 

23.7 

7. 

David  Berman, 

Worcester 

Legs. 

505 

23.7 

7. 

A.   S.   Pendleton, 

Essex 

Reds 

611 

22.6 

SMALL  FLOCKS  90  TO  499  PULLETS 

1. 

John    Bloom, 

Hampshire 

Reds 

450 

41.0 

2. 

P.    L.    Wheelock, 

Hampshire 

Reds 

315 

36.9 

3. 

L.    A.    Sohier, 

Middlesex 

Reds 

245 

28.9 

3. 

Ira  Murdock, 

Norfolk 

Reds 

273 

28.9 

4. 

Frank  D.  Steele, 

Hampshire 

Reds 

347 

28.7 

5. 

Frank  LeBlanc, 

Bristol 

Legs. 

300 

28.0 

5. 

Mortimer  Cleveland, 

Middlesex 

Reds 

300 

28.0 

6. 

Richard  Kent, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

235 

27.4 

7. 

Lennox  H.   Lindsay, 

Middlesex 

Reds 

310 

26.9 

TIME  TO  REFOREST 

(Continued  from  page  1  column  2) 

plant.  The  red  pine  is  a  more  persistent 
grower  if  crowded  by  underbrush  and 
is  not  subject  to  the  attacks  of  disease 
known    as    White    Pine    Blister   Rust. 
For     planting     on     land     somewhat 


swampy  the  Norway  Spruce  is  more 
satisfactory  than   the  .pines. 

Put  in  a  ten  or  twenty  acre  forest  as 
an  investment,  or  plant  the  vacant 
spaces  in  your  idle  land. 

Send  your  order  NOW  to  the  Bris- 
tol County  Agricultural  School,  Segre- 
ganset,   Mass. 
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MR.  WILLIAM  F.  HpWE 


As  this  bulletin  goes  to  press 
we  are  informed  of  the  death  of 
our  much  beloved  Assistant  State 
Club  Leader,  Mr.  William  F. 
Howe.  Mr.  Howe  has  been  ill  for 
some  time. 

No  better  friend  of  boys  and 
girls  ever  lived  arid  no  one  was 
more  loved  by  them  than  Mr. 
Howe.  The  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  4-H  Club  members  and 
by  other  friends  was  shown  in  the 
numerous  messages  which  he  re- 
ceived during  his  illness,  which 
started  the  latter  part  of  Nov- 
ember. 


MR.      NPDINE'S      POULTRY 
LETTER 


CLUB 


WHAT     SOME     CLUBS     AND     CLUB 
MEMBERS  ARE  DOING 


JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITES 


Winners  of  December  Egg  Laying  Con- 
test. 

The  results  of  the  egg  laying  contest 
for  December  are  as  follows: 

No.    %  Pro- 
Birds     duction 

1.  Robert  Hill,  Taunton,      7  64 

2.  Philip  Howes,  North 

Dartmouth  15  61 

3.  Charles  Buck,  Easton    18  58 

4.  Joseph  Borack,  Easton  35  36 

5.  Charles  Richards,  Free- 

town 8  31 

6.  Linwood    Tripp,    South 

Westport  23  27 

7.  Harvey  Smith,  South 

Westport  48  26 

8.  Florence  Steadman,  No. 

Dartmouth  15  25 

9.  John    Macomber,    South 

Westport  18  24 

10.  Kenton  Gilford,  No. 

Darmouth  90  23 

The  first  three  of  the  above  named 
club  members  have  received  ribbons. 
Those  who  sent  in  records  and  are  not 
on  the  honor  roll  listed  above  are  the 
following:  Evelyn  Steadman,  Raymond 
Harrington,  and  Lionel  Sears,  Dart- 
mouth; Wilfred  Vincent,  Adrian  Vin- 
cent, Charles  Lyon,  Laird  Marcroft  of 
Rehoboth;  Howard  Johnson,  Walter 
Hatch,  Jr.,  and  John  Lewis  of  Easton, 
and  Alton  W.  Davis,  William  Mailloux 
and  Percy  S.  Tripp  of  Westport. 

Let's  have  every  poultry  club  mem- 
ber's egg  record  in  for  January.  Record 
cards  will  be  sent  to  any  poultry  club 
member  by  sending  a  card  to  Mr.  E.  R. 
Wyeth,  County  Club  Agent,  Segregan- 
set,  Mass. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Berkley 
Common  Handicraft  Club,  Herbert  M. 
Ashley,  the  local  leader  of  that  club, 
gave  a  demonstration  in  setting  win- 
dow glass.  The  boys  in  the  club  are  now 
repairing  the  broken  window  panes  in 
the  school  caused  by  snow  balls  and 
other  things. 


To  Poultry  Glut  Members: 

Many  of  you  have  exhibited  at  Bos- 
ton or  other  poultry  shows  this  winter. 
Sometimes,  if  precautions  are  not  taken 
upon  return  from  these  shows,  birds 
come  down  with  colds,  bronchitis  or 
other  disease.  If  possible,  separate  ex- 
hibit birds  from  the  rest  of  your  flock 
for  ten  days  or  more  after  return.  If 
colds  develop,  treat  as  follows: 

Use  B-K  in  the  drinking  water,  two 
tablespoonfuls  to  three  gallons  of  water. 
For  individual  treatment  a  10%  solu- 
tion of  Argyrol  is  good.  With  a  medium 
dropper  place  three  or  four  drops  in 
eyes,  nostrils  or  throat  where  cold  ap- 
pears. A  drop  of  kerosene  in  nostrils 
and  throat  is  also  helpful. 
Bronchitis 

Birds  have  difficulty  in  breathing  and 
death  fpllows  quickly.  Use  B-K  in  the 
drinking  water,  also  as  a  spray,  full 
strength,  going  over  the  birds  at  night. 
Black  antimony  may  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  one  ounce  to  100  birds  per  day,  mixed 
in  the  mash.  Vaporization  of  beechwood 
creosote  may  be  helpful.  Fill  a  pail  one- 
third  full  of  sand  and  use  hot  coals  or 
bricks.  Drop  one  tablespoon  of  beech- 
wood  creosote  on  hot  bricks  to  100  birds. 
The  house  should  be  as  tight  as  possi- 
ble. Vaporize  for  about  one  hour  each 
evening. 

Chicken  Pox 

This  appears  as  warty  nodules  on 
head,  comb  and  wattles,  is  very  con- 
tagious and  cuts  down  egg  production, 
although  very  few  birds  die  with  it.  A 
tincture  of  iodine  may  be  used  to  paint 
the  nodules.  Give  five  pounds  of  sulphur 
in  each  100  pounds  of  mash.  Another 
treatment  is  to  dissolve  two  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  one 
gallon  of  boiling  water.  When  cool  add 
five  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid.  Use  one 
cupful  to  three  gallons  of  drinking  water. 
Use  wooden  or  other  non-metal  con- 
tainers for  watering. 

Roiipe 

This  disease  appeai-s  first  as  a  cold 
followed  by  a  heavy,  very  offensive  dis- 
charge. The  head  is  frequently  swollen, 
eyes  closed  and  filled  with  cheesy  mat- 
ter. For  very  bad  cases  it  is  better  to 
kill  the  bird.  Use  the  same  treatment 
as  for  colds;  that  is,  Argyrol,  B-K,  per- 
manganate of  potash,  etc. 
Preventatives 

Disease  is  much  easier  to  prevent  than 
it  is  to  cure.  Take  all  precautions  neces- 
sary, separate  all  sick  birds  from  flock. 
Keep  poultry  house  clean.  Be  sure  there 
are  no  drafts  in  the  house,  have  plenty 
of  ventilation  and  sunlight,  and  have 
house  free  from  dampness.  Keep  out- 
side people  out  of  your  poultry  houses 
as  they  can  bring  disease  to  our  flock. 

The  average  price  of  eggs  for  Nov- 
ember w«s  about  85  cents  a  dozen. 


The  Food  Clubs  of  the  county  are  to 
meet  together  in  a  Rally  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  March  7,  at  the  St.  Thomas 
Parish  House  in  Taunton.  Miss  May  E. 
Foley,  State  Nutrition  Specialist  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  Ex- 
tension Service  and  Miss  Marion  E. 
Forbes,  Assistant  State  Club  Leader  and 
the  County  Club  Agent  will  be  present 
and  conduct  the  meeting,  which  promi- 
ses to  be  vei^r  interesting  and  helpful. 
The  meeting  place  for  this  rally  was 
made  possible  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Dorcas  Society  of  which  Mrs.  P.  C. 
Lincoln   is   leader. 

The  Handicraft  Club  of  the  South 
School  in  Dighton  under  Miss  Emily 
Gell  recently  purchased  a  fine  kit  of 
tools,  which  they  are  using  at  their 
club  meetings.  These  tools  were  pur- 
chased with  money  that  the  club  mem- 
bers earned  themselves.  The  members  of 
this  club  will  naturally  appreciate  these 
tools  all  the  more  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  what  they  make  good  use  of  them. 

Clubs  recently  organized  and  starting 
work  are  the  following:  Happy  Workers 
Clothing  Club  of  the  Marie  S.  Howard 
School,  Acushnet,  Miss  Blanche  Rogers 
is  the  local  leader.  The  Luthers'  Comer 
School  Clothing  Club,  Seekonk,  with  Miss 
Virginia  Buffinton,  local  leader;  and 
Mrs.  Harriet  R.  Greene  and  Miss  Marie 
Christie  as  assistants.  The  Newman 
Avenue  School  Clothing  Club,  Seekonk, 
with  Mrs.  Idella  Lindsay  as  the  local 
leader. 

The  Poquanticut  4-H  Club  in  Easton 
is  planning  to  put  on  an  entertainment 
in  the  near  future.  They  have  selected 
a  play  entitled  "Happy  School  Days" 
and  besides  this  they  are  planning 
many  other  interesting  features.  A  later 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  tell  you  just 
what  happened. 

Mr.  Fred  0.  Walker,  popular  local 
leader  of  the  "Young  Mount  Hope 
Carpenters"  of  North  Dighton  recently 
presented  the  club  wdth  a  fine  oil  stone. 
One  of  the  members,  Herbert  Simmons, 
made  a  very  neat  little  box  to  hold  the 
stone  and  it  is  now  the  proud  possession 
of  the  club. 

Florence  and  Evelyn  Steadman  of 
North  Dartmouth  are  sisters  and  poul- 
try club  members.  Evelyn  is  also  a 
clothing  club  leader  and  member.  These 
girls  are  having  a  race  with  their  re- 
spective flocks  of  poultry.  Evelyn  with 
fifteen  Barred  Rocks  has  received  326 
eggs  since  December  1st,  while  Florence 
with  15  Anconas  has  received  345  eggs. 
Florence  received  the  most  eggs  in 
December,  but  Evelyn  received  two 
more  eggs  in  January  than  Florence. 
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FARMER  AND  BANKER 


HOW  TO  PLANT  THEM 


ALFALFA  POINTERS 


Farming  is  not  different  from  any- 
other  line  of  business  in  this,  that  there 
is  always  a  chance  for  doing  better. 

One  such  possibility  with  many  farm- 
ers will  be  found  in  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  banker.  Farmers  are  in- 
terested to  do  their  best  to  serve  by  pro- 
ducing more  and  better  foodstuffs. 
Bankers  are  interested  to  serve  by  pro- 
viding better  facilities  for  the  use  of 
money.  The  interests  of  farmer  and 
banker  are  such  that  both  will  gain  by 
doing  business  with  one  another. 

Of  course,  many  wide-awake  farmers 
do  have  excellent  banking  connections. 
Too  many,  however,  do  their  banking 
in  their  pockets  and  with  the  grain 
dealer  or  fertilizer  dealer  or  automobile 
dealer  as  their  banker.  If  you  must  bor- 
row funds  at  times  money  can  be  saved 
by  procuring  the  needed  money  from  the 
banker  and  paying  spot  cash  for  goods 
needed,  instead  of  purchasing  the  goods 
on  time  from  the  dealer  and  paying 
both  excessive  interest  and  the  long 
price  for  the  goods  to  the  dealer.  The 
interest  collected  by  the  dealer  often 
amounts  to  16%  or  more  plus  the  dis- 
advantage of  paying  the  credit  price  in- 
stead of  spot  cash  price  for  the  article 
purchased. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  banker  is  to  open  a  checking 
account.  The  most  this  will  cost  is  a 
dollar  a  month  and  it  may  not  cost  any- 
thing. The  service  of  the  banker  is  in- 
valuable in  the  safety,  convenience  and 
record  of  transactions  that  the  checking 
account  provides.  Then,  too,  through  a 
checking  account  you  soon  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  banker.  He  learns 
your  business  habits.  If  you  are  worthy 
of  confidence,  confidence  is  soon  es- 
tablished, and  should  borrowing  for 
legitimate  needs  be  necessary  it  will  be 
much  easier  to  obtain  credit  because  of 
your  acquaintance  with  your  banker. 


BANKER-FARMER   MEETING 


A  few  weeks  ago  a  group  of  20  bank 
representatives  and  farmers  met  with 
the  Extension  Service  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School.  The  meet- 
ing was  sponsored  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Bankers'  Association  and  was  for 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 


At  the  time  this  is  written  those 
100,000  pine  and  spruce  transplants  are 
about  all  subscribed.  Farmers  and  other 
land  owners  of  Bristol  County  are  show- 
ing a  steadily  increasing  interest  in  re- 
foresting their  idle  lands.  The  100,000 
free  trees  offered  by  the  Agricultural 
School  each  year  are  quickly  spoken  for. 
There  may  be  a  few  left  when  this 
Bulletin   reaches  you,  but  probably  not. 

One  reason  why  many  hesitate  to 
order  trees  is  that  they  do  not  know  how 
simple  the  operation  of  planting  really 
is. 

A  man  and  an  active  boy  will  plant 
eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  trees  a  day 
when  they  get  a  little  accustomed  to  the 
operation.  The  trees  are  planted  about 
six  feet,  (two  paces),  apart  each  way. 
With  a  grub  hoe  the  soil  is  loosened  and 
lifted  to  open  a  small  hole,  the  treelet 
is  put.  in  place,  the  soil  pushed  back 
about  the  roots,  and  thoroitghly  firmed 
with  the  foot.  Then  the  operation  is 
repeated  for  the  next  tree. 

When  the  trees  arrive  from  the 
nursery  they  come  in  small  bundles  of 
25  or  50  trees  each.  Unless  planting  is 
to  begin  immediately  these  bundles  of 
trees  should  be  taken  out  of  the  crate 
and  heeled  in.  That  is  to  say,  a  trench 
is  opened  at  some  convenient  place,  say 
8  or  10  inches  deep  and  the  width  of 
the  shovel.  Without  breaking  the  bundles 
pack  the  tree  bundles  closely  in  this 
trench  and  push  the  soil  back  about 
them  to  fill  the  trench  firming  the  soil 
well  with  the  feet. 

Thus  heeled  in  the  young  trees  will 
keep  well  for  a  week  or  two,  but  the 
sooner  they  are  planted  permanently 
the  better.  The  earlier  in  the  spring  the 
trees   are  planted  the  better. 

Any  plant  suffers  if  the  roots  are  al- 
lowed to  dry  even  a  little.  In  transplant- 
ing, one  of  the  dangers  arises  from  al- 
lowing the  wind  to  dry  out  the  roots 
during  the  process  of  replanting. 

To  insure  against  this,  various  pre- 
cautions may  be  taken.  Wet  sacks  may 
be  thrown  over  the  roots  to  cover  them 
while  exposed  during  transportation  or 
during  the  planting  operation. 

Another  excellent  precaution  is  to 
provide  a  pail  of  muck  soil  mixed  with 
water  to  about  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream.     Dip    the    tree    roots    into    this 


The  number  of  farmers  who  can  grow 
alfalfa  successfully  in  Bristol  County 
is  increasing  slowly,  but  surely  each 
year.  Alfalfa  is  a  very  profitable  crop 
when  it  is  grown  successfully.  A  good 
crop  of  alfalfa  will  produce  more  high 
quality  roughage  than  any  other  rough- 
age crop  we  can  grow.  It  will  do  more 
than  that.  It  will  build  un  in  the  soil 
a  reservoir  of  nitrogen  which  will  be 
of  great  value  to  the  crops  which  are  to 
follow  the  alfalfa.  An  alfalfa  sod  turned 
under  will  usually  benefit  the  crop 
which  is  to  follow  as  much  as  will  a 
moderate   application   of   manure. 

For  the  best  success  in  growing  al- 
falfa the  following  factors  should  be 
considered : 

1.  Select  land  that  is  well  drained. 

2.  Lime  the  land  to  plow  depth,  this 
usually  means  two  applications;  one 
plowed  in  and  trie  ouiei  hairowcu  inUi 
the  surface  soil.  Test  the  soil  for  acid- 
ity before  planting. 

3.  Select  land  that  is  fertile.  Use 
nitrogen  to  give  the  crop  a  start;  man- 
ure if  you  have  it;  plenty  of  good  acid 
phosphate   and  potash. 

4.  Have  a  good  firm  seed  bed  free 
from  weeds. 

5.  Use  the  right  kind  of  seed — 
Grimm   or  other  variegated   strains. 

6.  Thoroughly  inoculate. 

7.  If  the  above  practices  are  fol- 
lowed and  a  liberal  application  of  fer- 
tilizer used  each  year,  the  results  will 
usually  be  (1)  a  long  lived  stand;  (2) 
three  cuttings  a  year  and  (3)  a  larger 
tonnage  per  cutting. 

What  to  use  for  fertilizer  depends  a 
great  deal  on  conditions.  For  last  year's 
seeding  a  spring  application  of  a  com- 
plete fertilizer  may  be  necessary:  a 
— 4—8 — 4;    5—6—7,    or   8 — 6 — 6. 

For  older  fields  good  results  are  of- 
ten secured  with  200  lbs.  of  acid  phos- 
phate and  muriate  of  potash  100  lbs. 
This  mixture  up  to  500  lbs.  per  acre 
has  given  good  results. 


creamy  mud  and  stir  them  about  in  it 
until  the  are  well  coated.  The  process 
is  called  "puddling"  and  is  an  excellent 
safeguard  against  excessive  drying  of 
the  roots  during  replanting. 
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Banker-Farmer    Meeting — Continued 

the  purpose  of  a  closer  relationship  be- 
tween bankers  and  farmers.  The  bank- 
ers present  expressed  satisfaction  in 
what  business  transactions  they  had  had 
with  farmers  in  the  county.  ■  It  was 
stated,  however,  that  farmers  were  not 
making  use  of  banks  nearly  as  much  as 
they  should.  All  bankers  present  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  do  business  with 
farmers  who  could  present  a  proper  fi- 
nancial statement. 

The     banks     consider     the    following 
principles   of   good    farm    management: 

1.  Selection     of     sound     enterprise 
co«ibinations  adapted  to  the  district. 

2.  Large  volume  of  business — large 
gross  receipts. 

3.  Good  production  per  unit. 


THE    VEGETABLE    SEED    ORDER 


Ray  M.    Koon,  Extension   Specialist  in 
Vegetable    Gardening. 

The  list  of  varieties  of  vegetables 
which  follows  has  for  its  basis  the  re- 
sults of  ten  years'  testing  at  the  (Market 
Garden  Field  Station  and  observations 
under  field  conditions  on  the  best  com- 
mercial vegetable   farms   in   the   state. 

The  germination  of  seed  and  its  true- 
ness  to  type  may  vary  with  the  various 
seedsmen  from  year  to  year.  Therefore, 
a  recommendation  as  to  varieties  must 
not  be  interpreted  as  a  guarantee  of 
seed  quality. 

Certain  seedsmen  have  a  reputation 
for  consistently  carrying  especially  good 
varieties  or  strains  of  one  or  several 
kinds  of  vegetables.  Your  County  Agri- 
cultural Agent  has  a  list  of  these  firms 
and  will  be  glad  to  inform  you  upon 
request. 

Where  the  market  demand  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  the  production  of  a 
certain  variety  on  a  commercial  scale, 
(H)  indicates  that  it  is  for  the  home 
garden  only. 

The  following  list  gives  the  name  of 
vegetable,   and   the  variety. 
Asparagus — Mary    Washing-ton.      Large 

one  year  old  roots. 
Bean — 

Green — Bountiful ;  Bush,  Stringless 
Green  Pod  (H)  ;  Pole,  Kentucky 
Wonder. 

Yellow — Bush,  Sure  Crop  Wax. 

Shell — Bush,     French     Horticultural ; 
Pole,   Horticultural. 
Beet — Crosby's  Egyptian,   Detroit  Dark 

Red. 
Chard — Giant   Lucullus. 
Cabbage — 

Early — 'Golden  Acre;  Copenhagen 
Market. 

Midseason — Succession,  Savoy  (for 
salad). 

Late — Danish  Ballhead. 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  3) 


LEADERS  IN  EGG  PRODUCTION  FOR  3  MONTHS'  PERIOD  ENDING  JAN- 
UARY 31,  1928 

STATE  LISTS 
LARGE    FLOCKS    WITH    1000  PULLETS  OR  MORE 


Name  County 

Elm    Tree   Farm    Plymouth 

Peckham  Poultry  Farm  Bristol 

Homer   Rowell   Essex 

E.   Hayes   Small    Barnstable 

Monroe    &    Nepper Plymouth 

M.  R.  Jones  Barnstable 

Hass  Poultry  Farm  Bristol 


Sarkis  P.  Kafafian  Barnstable 

S.  E.  Clark  Hampshire 

C.    M.   Williams    Barnstable 

L.   E.  French   Plymouth 

W.  T.  Stanton  Middlesex 

C.  N.  Ward   Bristol 

A.    S.   Pendleton   Essex 

A.   E.   Elwell  Essex 


No. 

No. 

Prod. 

Pullets 

PuUets 

per 

Breed 

Nov.  1 

Jan.  31 

PuUet 

Reds  

2504 

2333 

45.5 

Reds  

1900 

1417 

44.2 

Reds  

1101 

*2100 

43.8 

Reds  

1614 

*1646 

41.0 

Reds  

1709 

2603 

38.2 

Reds  

1014 

977 

37.7 

Legs 

3000 

2853 

37.4 

TO  999 

PULLETS 

Reds  

896 

750 

45.6 

Reds  

900 

750 

44.6 

Reds  

525 

456 

43.0 

Reds  

680 

627 

41.4 

Reds  

675 

650 

40.7 

501 

477 
604 

40.7 

Reds  

611 

36.9 

Reds  

930 

747 

35.8 

298 

46.8 

1417 

44.2 

477 

40.7 

2853 

37.4 

234 

36.8 

LIST  OF  COWS  PRODUCING  OVER 
1200  LBS.  OF  MILK  OR  40  LBS.  OF 
FAT,  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF 
FEBRUARY,   1928 


COUNTY  LIST— BRISTOL 

Name  Town 

Frank  LeBlanc  Rehoboth  Legs 300 

Peckham   Poultry  Farm..Clifford  Reds  1900 

C.  N.  Ward  No.  Dartmouth         Legs 501 

Hass  Poultxy  Farm Rehoboth  Legs 3000 

Walter  W.   Viles   Raynham  Ctr.  Reds  245 

*  All  Females. 


No.    66    690  42.8 

No.    39    708  42.5 

No.    41    618  40.8 

No.    70    660  40.3 

No.    36    744  40.2 

No.    53    1263  78.3 

No.    45    1227  74.6 

No.    38    882  50.3 

No.    59    747  44.8 

William  C.  Viall,  Rehoboth: 

No.    3    1440  43.2 

No.    47    987  40.5 

No.    49    1320  38.3 

No.    53    1293  37.5 

No.    12    1266  36.7 

No.    43    1449  59.4 

No.    4    1626  48.8 

No.    5    1440  45.7 

Fred  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth: 
Aaggie   Clover  Blos- 
som  DeKol  1209  42.3 

Walker  Aceta  Fayne  1269  41.9 
May  Fayne  Aaggie...  1290  41.3 
DeKol  Fayne  Aaggie  1770  60.2 
Fayne  Aceta  Cornu- 
copia      1575  58.3 

Mercena        Fayne 

Blanche  1695  57.7 

KWJL  Blanche  Mer- 
cena      1674  56.9 

DeKol   Fayne   Corn- 
ucopia Aaggie   ....  1341  45.C 


Name  of  Owner  Lbs.  of 

and  Name  or  number     Milk 
of  Animal 

Victor  C.  Gelb,  Seekonk: 

No.  47 894 

No.    40    1050 

No.    54    1212 

No.    77    720 

No.    3    1785 

No.    53    1329 

No.    4    1425 

No.    14    1500 

No.    27    1476 

Frank  H.  Horton,  Rehoboth: 

Marion  1263 

Spot   1353 

Minnie    1194 

Henrietta  1140 

Segis(milked  3times)2196 

Good  Cow  1785 

Dora    1497 

Irene   1755 

Snowball    1338 

Helen   1605 

Coweset  Farm,  W.  Mansfield: 

No.    65    702 

No.    17    897 


Lbs.  of 
Fat 


43. S 
43.1 
43.6 
40.3 
71.4 
55.8 
54.2 
52.5 
44.3 

43.7 
41.9 
41.8 
41.0 
74.7 
73.6 
55.4 
52.7 
50.8 
49.8 

43.5 
43.1 
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HOME  BUREAU   N,OTES 


How  Would  You  Like  to  Judge? 

"I'd  just  love  to  do  that  if  I  only 
knew  how,"  has  been  said  by  many  a 
woman  while  watching  a  judge  at  the 
Fairs.  Are  you  one  of  these?  Because  if 
you   are   you   can   learn  very  easily. 

If  you  don't  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity  you  will  be  missing  a  lot 
of  fun,  for  it  is  fun  to  look  over  a  nice 
row  of  cakes  and  test  them  and  taste 
them  and  pick  out  the  best  one  and  put 
a  blue  ribbon  on  it  with  a  feeling  of 
admiration  for  the  woman  who  can  make 
such  a  perfect  thing  out  of  the  common 
ordinary  butter,  sugar,  eggs,  flour, 
baking  powder  and  milk.  And  sometimes 
there  is  also  a  bit  of  heartache  for  the 
woman  who  with  these  same  ingredients 
tried  and  failed,  or  who  went  to  a  lot 
of  work  or  trouble  or  expense  to  fix  up 
something  fancy,  but  didn't  have  the 
quality  behind  it.  You  feel  sorry  for  her 
because  she  didn't  know  what  points 
count  and  you  wish  you  might  help  her 
to  do  better  next  time.  Sometimes  she 
does  come  to  you  and  she  is  so  glad  to 
learn  what  were  her  mistakes  so  she  may 
avoid  them  in  the  future.  There  is  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  showing  that  the 
simple  thing  done  well  wins  out  in  the 
end  whether  it  be  cooking  or  canning 
or  needlework. 

But  you  may  say  "I'd  like  to  do  it, 
but  I  could  never  learn  to  judge  all 
three."  It  isn't  necessary,  nor  even  de- 
sirable in  most  cases.  But  it  is  practical 
for  the  woman  who  is  interested  in  any 
one  of  the  three  to  specialize  in  that  one 
thing,  learn  all  she  can  about  it,  make  a 
hobby  of  it.  It  will  be  equally  valuable 
whether  she  wishes  to  exhibit  or  to 
judge. 

Of  course,  you  would  not  care  to  judge 
at  your  own  fair,  but  you  do  like  to 
visit  other  fairs  and  you  would  get  so 
much  more  pleasure  out  of  visiting  if 
you  could  take  part  in  the  judging.  You 
would  also  be  contributing  a  real  ser- 
vice. 

For  women  who  wish  to  learn  the 
points  that  count  in  making  products  for 
exhibits  or  for  sale,  and  for  those  who 
wish  to  learn  to  be  judges,  a  series  of 
judging  schools  in  Bristol  County  will 
be  held  during  the  spring  and  summer. 
These  will  be  conducted  by  Miss  Flora 
M.  Miller,  County  Home  Demonstration 
Agent  who  has  for  so  many  years 
judged  at  practically  all  the  Grange  and 
Community  Fairs  in  the  County.  Be- 
sides the  training  at  the  judging  schools, 
those  who  desire  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  practical  experience  by 
assisting  Miss  Miller  with  the  judging 
at  Fairs  this  fall. 

This  is  a  project  which  may  carry 
over  a  long  time  and  if  It  seems  ad- 
visable, women  who  qualify  on  knowl- 
edge and  experience  could  have  their 
names  placed  on  a  list  of  judges  avail- 


able for  Grange  and  Community  Fairs, 
contests,  etc.,  and  sent  out  to  the  differ- 
ent  organizations. 

The  schools  "will  be  of  three  different 
kinds,  namely:  Baked  Food,  Canned 
Goods  and  Needlework.  If  you  would 
like  to  attend  please  send  your  name  and 
address  to  Miss  Flora  M.  Miller,  Segre- 
ganset,  Mass.,  and  tell  her  which  you 
prefer.  She  will  let  you  know  when  and 
where  that  school  will  be  held.  If  you 
have  already  talked  with  her  about  it, 
send  your  name  in  just  the  same. 


Better   Homes  Programs 

In  the  first  place  I  would  like  to  show 
you  how  a  successful  Better  Home  Pro- 
gram can  be  put  on  without  one  single 
cent's  worth  of  expense.  In  the  club 
meeting  you  are  attending  today  you 
can  all  agree  to  study  yourselves  until 
the  next  club  meeting,  which  will  come 
before  Better  Homes  Week  starts.  Watch 
yourselves  go  about  your  work,  count  the 
steps  you  take  and  see  how  many  you 
take  unnecessarily.  One  woman  one  year 
told  me  she  saved  herself  2%  miles  of 
walking  a  week  when  she  put  her  salt 
shaker  on  her  stove.  She  literally  walked 
that  far  "gettin'  a  pinch  of  salt  for  her 
potatoes  then  going  back  for  another 
pinch  of  salt  for  the  cabbage  and  so 
on."  Maybe  you  are  doing  that  and  don't 
know  it.  How  about  your  beds?  Have 
you  learned  to  make  them  in  one  trip? 
You  can,  you  know,  spread  all  the  covers 
on  one  side  and  go  to  the  other  side  and 
straighten  them.  These  two  savings  in 
steps  alone  will  store  up  enough  reserve 
energy  for  you  to  sweeten  your  disposi- 
tions 100'>r.  And  isn't  a  sweetened  dis- 
position  conductive  to   a  better  home? 

If  you  make  this  sort  of  a  study  of 
yourselves  and  report  to  your  club  what 
you  have  done  to  better  your  methods 
you  will  not  only  have  a  different  and 
an  informative  club  meeting,  but  you 
will  have  an  amusing  one  when  you 
start  to  tell  the  motion  picture  you  have 
made  of  yourself. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  make  your 
furniture  sociable?  Talkative,  hospitable 
furniture  contributes  much  to  better 
home  life.  Try  these  questions  out  on 
your  furniture.  When  you  enter  your 
living  room,  for  instance,  ask: — 

Is  there  any  piece  of  furniture  in  this 
room  that  does  NOT  have  a  definite 
use?  (If  it  doesn't  have,  it  shouldn't  be 
there.) 

Do  I  have  an  inclination  to  re-ar- 
range the  furniture  every  cleaning  day? 
(If  So  then  my  furniture  must  not  be 
arranged  comfortably  or  we  would  like 
it  where  it  is.) 

Why  do  I  feel  the  furniture  should 
be  re-arranged?  (The  answer  to  that 
will  help  in  obtaining  an  attractive 
placing). 

After  callers  leave  the  room  have  all 
the  chairs  been  moved?  (If  they  were 
they  must  not  have  been  placed   where 


one  could  visit  comfortably.  Why  not 
leave  them  so  arranged  they  won't  have 
to  be  changed  when  visitors  arrive? 

Did  the  guests  show  indecision  on 
entering  as  if  they  didn't  know  where 
to  sit?  (If  they  did  my  furniture  must 
be  arranged  so  it  fails  to  invite  persons 
to  come  sit  and  chat.) 

Do  my  rooms  appear  restful  to  per- 
sons just  entering?  (If  they  do  then  I 
have  sociable  furniture  and  inviting 
attractive  placement.  If  not,  I  need  to 
move  something). 

Why  do  I  have  to  pick  up  books  and 
papers  after  my  family?  Is  it  because 
there  is  no  place  but  on  the  floor  on 
which  to  lay  them?  (If  so  I  better  ar- 
range a  place  to  put  my  family's  pos- 
sessions . 

A  chair,  a  lamp  and  a  little  table  or 
stand  grouped  together  make  a  hospit- 
able sight  and  eliminate  much  bending 
and  incidentally  fretting. 

We  used  to  feel  that  every  piece  of 
furniture  must  be  backed  up  against 
the  wall.  Nowadays  we  find  homes  are 
much  more  homey  and  certainly  more 
efficient  than  in  yesteryears  all  because 
we  adapt  our  furnishings  to  the  needs 
of  the  family  and  their  comfort  rather 
than  to  that  "Beware,  sit  on  me  only 
when  necessary"  attitude. 

Other  than  a  study  of  your  furniture 
placement  you  can  study  bringing  of 
color.  Many  worn  pieces  can  be  made 
so  attractive  and  inviting  with  the  offer- 
ing of  the  market.  As  I  have  said  to 
you  before,  we  have  been  working  with 
this  side  of  interior  decoration  a  great 
deal  at  the  Household  Searchlight  and 
we  are  prepared  to  help  you  personally 
if  you  wish  us  to.  All  you  need  to  do 
is  to  tell  us  the  kind  of  furniture  you 
wish  to  paint  or  lacquer,  the  kind  of 
wood  it  is,  the  exposure  of  the  room  you 
wish  to  use  it  in  and  the  color  you  want 
it.  I  will  be  glad  to  send  you  personally, 
directions  for  procedure.  This  game  of 
coloring  up  the  home — and  you  know 
color  in  the  kitchen  is  the  vogue  now, 
even  the  handles  of  knives  can  become 
gay — will  do  a  lot  toward  this  more 
livable  home  effort  we  are  putting  forth. 
Reports  of  this  work  made  at  roll  call 
will  lend  your  club  day  more  zest. 
HARRIET  W.  ALLARD, 
Director  Household   Searchlight. 


Plans    for    Spring   Garden   Work 

It  is  time  to  be  thinking  over  your 
garden  plans  for  the  coming  spring. 
Send  to  two  or  more  reliable  seedmen 
for  their  catalogues.  Look  these  over 
carefully  and  lay  out  a  definite  plan  of 
your  garden  on  paper.  This  plan  may 
be  changed  as  much  as  you  wish  before 
actual  planting,  but  it  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  just  what  seeds,  fertilizer,  plants, 
etc.,  you  will  need. 

If  possible  send  your  orders  for  seed 
in  early,  your  chances  of  getting  good 
seed  are  better. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


Results    of    December    Egg    Laying   Con- 
test 

The  results  of  the  Egg  Laying  Con- 
test for  December  is  as  follows: 
The  blue  ribbon  again  goes  to  Robert 
Hill  of  Taunton  with  an  average  yield 
of  2U.1  eggs  per  bird  for  the  month  from 
7  hens.  Charies  Lyon  of  South  Rehoboth 
won  second  prize  with  an  average  yield 
of  19.8  eggs  per  bird  for  the  month 
from  17  hens,  and  Philip  Hawes  of 
North  Dartmouth  received  third  prize 
ribbon,  with  an  average  yield  of  17 
eggs  per  bird  from  15  hens.  The  next 
ten  in   order  are  as  follows: 

Eggs  per  No.  of 
Name  and   address  bird       hens 

1.  Raymond  Harrington, 

No.  Dartmouth,  17         22 

2.  Linwood  Tripp, 

Westport,  16.9      21 

3.  Charles   Buck, 

North   Easton,  16.5      18 

4.  Elsmore   Austin, 

Mansfield,  16.1      11 

5.  Gordon  Grant, 

South    Easton,  15.6      16 

6.  Evelyn  Steadman, 

No.  Dartmouth,  14.8      15 

7.  Florence   Steadman, 

No.    Dartmouth,  14.7      15 

8.  John   Lewis,    Easton,        13         10 

9.  Walter   Hatch,   Jr., 

Easton,  12         31 

10.     Kenton   Gilford, 

No.    Dartmouth,  10.9      95 

Others  reporting  were  Howard  Jen- 
ning,  Harvey  Johnson,  Joseph  Borack, 
and  Thomas  Williams  of  Easton;  Har- 
vey Smith,  Alton  Davis,  John  Macomber, 
William  Mailloux  and  Philip  Tripp  of 
Westport;  Raymond  Paquette,  Lionel 
Sears  of  Dartmouth;  Wilfred  Vincent, 
Adrian  Vincent,  and  Laird  Marcroft  of 
Rehoboth,  and  Charles  Richards  of 
Freetown. 

Second   Annual   4H   Service   Club   Meet- 
ing 

The  second  annual  County  4-H  Ser- 
vice Club  Meeting  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  on 
Saturday,  April  28. 

Many  interesting  features  are  being 
planned  for  the  occasion  including 
moving  pictures  on  club  work,  talks  and 
demonstrations  by  state  and  county  club 
leaders  and  members.  Singing  and  other 
contests  and  other  events  that  ought  to 
make  the  gathering  the  most  helpful  of 
any  yet  held.  Begin  now  to  plan  for  it. 
The  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  con- 
tain further  information  about  this 
meeting.  Also  local  leaders  will  receive 
word  to  pass  on  to  their  respective  mem- 
bers. Watch  the  local  papers  also  for 
notices  about  the  meeting. 

Dighton  Rock  4H  Club 

The  Clothing  Club  of  the  South  Digh- 
ton. (School  that  started  work  early  last 
fall 'and  was  obliged  to  discontinue,  has 


now  started  work  again  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Wyman  E.  Hawkes 
of  Segreganset. 

The:  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Margaret  Bolger,  Dighton; 
Vice-President,  Dorothy  Rickers,  Digh- 
ton; Secretary,  Barbara  Wyeth,  Segre- 
ganset; and  Club  Reporter,  Winifred 
Goodell,  Dighton.  The  name  chosen  for 
the  club  was  the  "Dighton  Rock  4H 
Clothing   Club." 

Judging  from  the  first  meeting  of  the 
club  under  Mrs.  Hawkes'  leadership  the 
work  promises  to  be  very  instructive 
and   interesting. 


Final   Exhibits   Not  Far  Off 

Final  exhibits  of  the  Clothing,  Food 
and  Handicraft  Clubs  will  be  held 
during  April  and  May.  For  clubs  start- 
ing late,  that  is,  since  January  first,  ex- 
hibits may  be  held  as  late  as  the  first 
or  possibly  the  second  week  in  June. 

The  club  members  belonging  to  the 
clubs  listed  above  should  have  the  most 
of  their  work  completed  and  plans 
should  soon  be  made  for  the  final  ex- 
hibit. 


What   Some  Club   Folks  Are  Doing 

Miss  Dorothy  Godfrey  of  Norton,  a 
7th  year  club  member  and  delegate  from 
this  county  to  Camp  Vail,  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  last  fall,  has  been 
certified  in  all  her  studies  and  is  to  enter 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
in  the  fall. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Fuller,  Leader  of  the 
Norton  Clothing  Clubs,  gave  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  talk  on 
Clothing  in  Taunton,  to  the  Clothing 
Club  of  Miss  Louise  B.  Sears,  County 
Street  School,  last  week.  Mrs.  Fuller's 
ability  both  as  a  leader  and  an  expert 
in  the  use  of  her  needle  is  well  recog- 
nized. 

The  Club  Agent  has  a  supply  of  K. 
R.  O.,  a  material  which  is  claimed  will 
kill  rats  only,  which  he  will  be  glad  to 
dole  out  in  small  quantities  to  the  poul- 
try club  members  who  may  be  bothered 
with  rats.  The  Club  Agent  has  used  this 
material  with  excellent  results.  It  does 
not  poison  domestic  animals  or  humans. 

The  S.  L.  Allen  Company,  the  com- 
pany who  manufactures  the  Planet 
Junior,  is  going  to  give  a  wheel  hoe, 
plow  and  cultivator  to  the  State  Garden 
Club  Champion  for  1928. 

Miss  Doris  E.  Howard  of  Rehoboth 
and  Mr.  D.  Lee  Johnson,  past  club  mem- 
bers in  this  county  and  each  doing  out- 
standing club  work  in  their  day,  were 
recently  married  and  are  living  in 
Taunton.  Lee  is  assistant  herdsman  in 
the  Mt.  Hope  Dairy  at  North  Dighton. 

This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  real  4H 
Club  marriage  in  this  county.  It  ought 
to  be  a  successful  and  happy  one  if 
each  carries  out  the  principles  learned 
in  club  work.  We  all  wish  them  the  best  ■ 
of  success  in   their  new  home. 


Little   Housewives    Cooking  Club 

The  "Little  Housewives'  "  Cooking 
Club  held  a  meeting  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Louise  B.  Sears,  local  leader,  recently. 
They  prepared  and  ate  the  dinner.  The 
table  was  prettily  decorated  with  pink 
and  white  crepe  and  a  basket  of  pink 
chysanthemums. 

The  following  demonstrations  were 
given:  Ida  Davis,  table  setting;  Natalie 
Ogorzalek  made  pineapple  pudding; 
Margaret  MacCallum  made  salad  dres- 
sing; Natalie  Ogorzalek  made  white 
sauce  and  Alice  Silvia  made  cabbage 
salad. 

The  invited  guests  were  EvelyH 
Morse,  Charlotte  WithereJl,  and  Alice 
Burton,  past  club  members. 

After  the  dinner  dishes  were 
cleared  away,  games  were  played  and 
club  songs  were  sung. 

NATALIE  OGORZALEK, 

Secretary. 


(The    Vegetable    Seed    Order — Contin- 
ued) 

Carrot — 

Early — Chantenay,  Hutchinson. 

Late — Danvers. 
Cauliflower — Snowball. 
Celery- — Newark  Market. 

Early — Golden  Plume. 

Late — Pascal. 
Corn — Golden  Bantam  (H). 

Early     and     Medium — Golden     Sun- 
shine,   Whipple's   Yellow,    Dighton 
(white)      (Dighton     grown     seed). 
Black  Mexican  (H). 
Cucumber — Davis     Perfect,     WoodrufTg 

Hybrid. 
Lettuce — May  King  (Head),  Black  Seed 

Tennisball       (Head),       Big      Boston 

(Head),      New      York,      Wonderful 

(Trade  name:   "Iceberg"). 
Onion — Danvers    Yellow    'Globe,    Prize 

Taker,  White   Portugal   (Pickling). 
Parsnip — Hollow  Crown. 
Peas — Blue  Bantam. 

Early  and  Medium — World's  Record, 
Thomas  Laxton. 

Late — Alderman,       Telephone        (re- 
quires support).  Champion  of  Eng- 
land   (requires   support). 
Pepper — Harris'    Earliest,    Ruby    King, 

California  Wonder. 
Radish —  Early — Scarlet    Globe. 

Midseason — Icicle   (white)    (H). 
Rhubarb — Victoria,    Linneaus. 
Spinach — 

Early — Round    Thick    Leaf. 

Summer — King  of  Denmark. 

Late — Virginia  Savoy. 
Squash — 

Summer — Giant     Summer      Straights 
neck. 

Fall — Des  Moines,  "Table  Queen" 

Winter — ^Delicious       (H),       Hubbard 
(Blue  or  Golden). 
Tomatoes — 

Early — Bonney  Best. 

Late — Stone,   Ponderosa    (H). 
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FEDERAL  FARM  LOANS  AT  5%   IN- 
TEREST 


PERCENT  PROFIT  FROM  FER- 
TILIZER   AND    LIME 


POTATO  KINGS  OMITTED  NOTHING 
THAT  MAKES  SPUDS 


Fanners  in  Bristol  County  are 
especially  well  situated  with  respect  to 
borrowing  money.  Most  any  bank  in 
Bristol  County  is  willing  to  loan  reliable 
farmers  on  first  mortgage  security,  an 
amount  equal  to  one>-half  the  value  of 
the  land  and  buildings.  The  usual  rate 
of  interest  is  six  percent. 

The  bank  best  adapted  to  the  farmer's 
needs,  however,  is  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Springfield.  The  interest  rate 
in  this  bank  is  only  five  percent.  The 
farmer  may  boirow  from  $100  to  $25,- 
000.00.  The  loan  may  run  from  five  to 
35  years  at  the  option  of  the  borrower. 

The  two  most  popular  loan  periods 
are  the  33  year  loans  and  the  36  year 
loans.  On  the  35  year  plan  the 
farmer  for  each  thousand  dollars  bor- 
rowed pays  $30.00  every  six  months. 
This  includes  his  interest  and  payments 
on  the  principal  so  that  the  loan  is 
cleaned  up  in  36  years. 

On  the  33  year  plan  the  farmer  pays 
three  percent  each  year  in  reduction  of 
the  principal  and  five  percent  interest 
on  the  balance  of  mortgage  which  re- 
mains. 

Whatever  plan  the  farmer  uses  the 
interest  rate  is  only  five  percent  per  an- 
num. 

The  farmers  themselves  own  the  bank 
and  receive  dividends  from  the  earnings 
of  the  bank.  In  order  that  the  bank's 
earnings  may  be  equally  distributed  to 
borrowers  each  borrower  must  subscribe 
for  stock  in  the  Federal  Land  Bank  to 
the  extent  of  5%  of  the  amount  of  his 
loan.  The  earnings  of  the  bank  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  form  of  stock  dividends. 

As  far  as  we  know  this  form  of  farm 
mortgage  is  the  best  which  is  being 
offered  to  farmers  in  Bristol  County. 

Applications  for  loans  must  go 
through  the  local  associations  of  which 
there  are  three  in  the  county.  The  secre- 
taries of  these  three  associations  ai-e — 
W.  E.  Tripp  of  Lunds  Corner  Station. 
New  Bedford;  Charles  S.  Fine,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  3,  Attleboro,  Mass. ;  Warren  L.  Ide, 
Segreganset,  Mass.  All  three  associa- 
tions are  chartered  to  grant  loans  any- 
where in  Bristol  County. 


Professor  S.  B.  Haskell,  until  recently 
Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Experi- 
ment Station,  after  a  careful  study  of 
fertilizer  data  made  the  statement  that 
a  dollar  spent  for  commercial  fertilizer 
wisely  applied,  returns  three  dollars.  The 
same  can  be  even  more  truly  said  of 
lime. 

For  most  truck  crops  a  5-8-7  or  a 
5-10-5  fertilizer  formula  will  usually  be 
most  satisfactory.  If  manure  is  used  the 
amount  of  potash  represented  by  the 
last  figure  in  the  formula  may  be  cut. 
The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station 
has  found  that  if  15  tons  per  acre  of 
manure  were  used  additional  potash  ap- 
plied in  the  form  of  commercial  fertili- 
zers gave  no  results. 

Potatoes  and  turnips  are  two  crops 
which  respond  especially  to  high  potash 
fertilizers. 

A  combination  of  manure  and  com- 
mercial fertilizers  is  usually  more  eco- 
nomical and  more  satisfactory  than 
either  alone. 

Manure  is  low  in  phosphoric  acid.  Ten 
tons  of  horse  manure  in  terms  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  would  be  equivalent  to 
about  a  thousand  pounds  of  fertilizer 
running  7-2% -5 Vs.  It  is,  thei-efore,  much 
more  economical  to  use  less  manure  and 
supplement  the  manure  with  a  high 
phosphoric  acid  fertilizer,  either  acid 
phosphate  alone  or  a  fertilizer  testing 
high  in  phosphoric  acid. 

It  is  much  easier  to  diagnose  the  lime 
requirement  of  the  soil  than  it  is  the 
fertilizer  requirements. 

The  Soiltex  method  is  perhaps  the 
easiest  and  most  accurate  for  ordinary 
field  work.  A  Soiltex  outfit  can  be  pur- 
chased for  85  cents,  or  the  County  Agent 
will  be  glad  to  test  soil  anywhere  in  the 
County  without  charge. 

Most  of  our  Bristol  County  soils  are 
vei-y  acid.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  our 
ordinary  field  or  garden  crops  will  do 
their  best  on  very  acid  soils.  Most  of 
these  crops  will  grow  best  in  soil  that  is 
slightly  acid.  Some  of  them,  like  alfalfa, 
clover,  asparagus,  letture,  beets,  and 
spinach  should  have  the  soil  in  a  neutral 
condition. 

It  would  be  worth  while  for  every 
farmer  in  Bristol  County  to  have  a  Soil- 
tex outfit  on  hand  and  lime  his  soil  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  crops  he  is  grow- 
ing. 


It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  every 
potato  grower  who  succeeded  in  making 
the  "300  bushel  club"  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  in  1927  used  certified 
seed,  sprayed  or  dusted  from  7  to  as 
many  as  12  times  and  used  the  equival- 
ent of  a  ton  or  nioi-e  to  the  acre  of  5-8-7 
fertilizer.  There  is  a  lesson  in  the  fact 
that  these  good  growers  do  not  seem  to 
feel  that  it  is  wise  to  jeopardize  the 
100  or  more  hours  of  labor  that  it  takes 
to  grow  an  acre  of  potatoes  for  the  sake 
of  a  little  penny-pinching  economy  with 
respect  to  seed,  spray  materials  and 
fertilizer. 


NATONAL  FOREST  WEEK 

"JOCK,  when  ye  have  nathing  else  to 
do,  ye  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree; 
it  will  be  growing,  Jock,  when  ye're 
sleeping." 

(Advice  of  the  Laird  O'Dumbeebykes 
to  his  son.  The  Heart  of  Midlothian — 
Sir  Walter   Scott.) 

The  week  of  April  22-28  has  been  set 
aside  by  President  Coolidge  as  National 
Forest  Week.  Arbor  Day  is  to  be  ob- 
served during  that  week  in  connection 
with  other  activities  in  the  woodland. 
Every  week  should  be  Forest  Week 
rather  than  just  this  one. 

Trees  serve  so  many  useful  purposes 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  men- 
tion them  all,  but  if  you  will  try  to 
imagine  for  a  moment,  living  in  a  world 
without  trees  and  without  any  of  the 
products  that  come  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  trees,  you  will  at  once  begin 
to  realize  their  true  importance  in  re- 
lation to  mankind.  Trees  shade  us  from 
the  hot  sun,  cool  the  air  by  evaporating 
moisture  from  their  leaves,  shelter  us 
from  the  cold  blustering  winds  of  winter. 
furnish  protection  and  nesting  places 
for  birds  that  destroy  insects,  make  our 
homes,  cities  and  schools  more  beautiful, 
they  cover  the  hills  and  valleys  with  a 
forest  growth  that  helps  store  the  rain 
water  we  drink,  hold  the  soil  from  wash- 
ing into  the  streams  and  filling  the 
rivers  and  harbors  and  provide  a  shelter 
for  fish  and  game. 

Trees  are  born,  not  made. 

Trees  grow  while  you  sleep. 

A  tree  lives,  for  you. 

A  tree  now,  a  home  later. 

R.  B.  PARMENTER, 

Extension  Forester. 
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WHAT  ABOUT  POTATOES? 


LEADERS    IN    EGG   PRODUCTION    FOR    4    MONTHS' 
FEBRUARY  29,  1928 


PERIOD    ENDING 


First   Call   For   the   300   Bushel   Club 

Some  folks,  who  are  privileged  to 
wear  what  we  might  call  "see-far" 
spectacles,  have  been  looking  into  the 
future.  In  fact  they  have  looked  as  far 
as  October,  1928,  and  on  the  basis  of 
what  they  saw  have  issued  warnings 
about  increasing  potato  acreage  this 
year. 

Three  years  of  pretty  good  prices  for 
potatoes  have  made  conditions  rather 
seductive.  Intentions  to  plant  a  bigger 
acreage  show  that  the  lure  of  the  bait 
is  too  much  to  resist.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly some  danger  ahead,  with  a 
normal  season  and  a  more  or  less  stable 
appetite  for  potatoes.  Particularly,  it 
may  be  hazardous  for  the  man  who 
doesn't  count  the  cost  and  relies  on  a 
good  price  to  take  care  of  his  short 
comings.  But  nothing  assures  a  good 
price  for  all. 

The  individual  producer  with  a 
bushel  or  a  carload  doesn't  make  the 
price.  But  he  does  control  the  cost  of 
production,  and  that  is  the  big  thing  in 
growing'  potatoes  for  profit.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  say  anything  lengthy  about 
the  influence  of  good  seed — plenty  of 
fertilizer  and  effective  pest  control.  The 
management  of  these  factors  determines 
the  crop.  The  size  of  the  crop  per  acre 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  cost  per  bushel. 
Keeping  that  cost  lower  than  the  market 
price  is  the  game. 

The  Massachusetts  300  bushel  potato 
club  was  stai-ted  last  year.  Nine  growers 
made  the  goal.  Two  of  them  went  over 
a  hundred  bushels  beyond  the  goal. 
These  nine  men  want  to  increase  the 
membership  this  year,  and  the  story  of 
their  methods  will  be  available  to  those 
who  are  interested. 

If  you  grow  two  acres  or  more  of 
potatoes  and  want  to  enter  the  race  this 
year  now  is  the  time  to  be  planning  for 
it.  Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  send 
it  to  your  County  Agent. 

I   am   planning  to   make 
The   300   Bushel   Potato   Club 

Name   

P.  O.  Address 

I    plan    to    grow acres. 


STATE  LISTS 

1  OR  MORE 

LARGE  FLOCKS  WITH  1000  PULLETS 

Prod. 

No. 

Pullets 

per 

Name 

County 

Breed 

Nov.  1 

Feb.  29 

Pullet 

Peckham   Poultry  Farm, 

Bristol     ■ 

Reds 

1900 

1314 

61.2 

Elm   Tree  Poultry  Farm,       Plymouth 

Reds 

2504 

2258 

60.9 

Homer  Rowell, 

Essex 

Reds 

1101 

*2091 

60.2 

Monroe  &  Nepper, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

1709 

2487 

56.5 

E.  Hayes  Small, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

1614 

*1561 

53.7 

M.  R.  Jones, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

1014 

965 

52.5 

Hass  Poultry  Farm, 

Bristol 

Legs. 

3000 

2800 

48.9 

LARGE 

FLOCKS  WITH 

500  TO   999 

PULLETS 

L.   E.   French, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

680 

621 

60.4 

C.  M.  Williams, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

525 

452 

60.1 

Sarkis  P.  Kafafian, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

896 

700 

57.6 

** Arrowhead  Farm, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

519 

430 

57.0 

C.  N.  Ward, 

Bristol 

Legs. 

501 

472 

55.5 

Prank  Porebski, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

525 

450 

54.2 

A.  S.  Pendleton, 

Essex 

Reds 

611 

603 

53.6 

COUNTY   LIST- 

-BRISTOL 

Name 

Town 

Frank   LeBlanc, 

Rehoboth 

Legs. 

300 

275 

63.0 

Peckham  Poultry  Farm, 

Clifford 

Reds 

1900 

1314 

61.2 

C.  N.  Ward, 

Dartmouth 

Legs. 

501 

472 

55.5 

Richard   P.   Frasier, 

Eastondale 

9 

240 

283 

50.4 

Walter  W.   Viles, 

Raynham  Ctr. 

Reds 

245 

227 

49.3 

LIST  OF  COWS  PRODUCING  OVER 
1200  LBS.  OF  MILK  OR  40  LBS.  OF 
FAT,  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF 
MARCH,    1928. 


Name   of   Owner  Lbs.  of  Lbs.  of 

and  Name  or  number        Milk  Fat 
of  Animal. 
Mr.   Fred   C.    Sattler,  Rehoboth: 
Aaggie    Clover    Blossom 

DeKol    1320  50.2 

K.    W.    J.    L.    Blanche 

Mercena    1596  62.2 

DeKol  Fayne  Aagg-ie    .  .    1731  58.9 

Aaggie    C.    B.    King 2019  80.8 

Mercena  Fayne 

Blanche     1290  41.2 

Roxland   Oceta  2nd 1995  77.8 

Walker   Aceta   Fayne...    1211  43.3 
Fayne        Oceta        Corn- 
ucopia        1710  51.3 

DeKol       Fayne       Corn- 
ucopia   Aaggie    1434  47.3 

No.  24     1374  41.2 

No.  25     1104  40.9 

25   cows — 22   in   milk — 11   or   50%    in 
honor    list.    Average   lbs.    of   milk   1204. 
Average  lbs.  of  fat  41.3. 
Mr.   Victor   C.   G«lb,   Seekonk: 

No.  55     1050  42.0 

No.  77     1260  45.4 

No.  70     1236  44.5 

No.  26     1740  60.9 

No.  14     1395  41.9 

No.     8     1296  40.2 


No.  53     1239         42.1 

No.     3     1758         63.3 

No.     4     1215         48.6 

No.  27     1404         42.1 

No.  57     1260         46.6 

43  cows — 43  in  milk,  11  on  list — 25%. 

Mr.  William  C.  Viall,  Rehoboth: 
Lady  Horndyke  —  Rag 

Apple    Lillith    1521         39.5 

Briar   Cheswald    1362         43.6 

Beaulah  Thankful  Bess.    1122         40.4 

No.     4     1404         42.1 

48  cows— 33  in  milk,  4  on  list — 12%. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Horton,  Rehoboth: 

Segis  (Milked  3  times)  ..    1887         67.9 
Irene  (Milked  3  times)  .  .    1599         57.6 

Snowball     1209         38.7 

Dora    1284         51.4 

Minnie     1182         40.2 

Helen     1239         29.7 

1140         41.4 

Queen  Aggie   1692         59.2 

Lady  Wayne   1308         48.4 

Good    Cow    1992         67.7 

Lady    1665         58.3 

34  cows — 31  in  milk,  11  on  list — 35%. 

Mr.  William  N.  Howard,  North  Easton: 

No.     7     1184         41.5 

17  cows — 17  in  milk,  1  on  list — 6%. 

Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Taunton: 

No.  91     1227         34.4 

No.  73     1284         51.4 

No.  90 1332        46.6 

No.  131    1380        45.5 

No.  26     1026         41.0 

42  cows — 40  in  milk,  5  on  list — 8%.. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


Speaker    for    June    Meeting    Announced 

Mrs.  Margaret  Eggleston  Owen  of 
Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  will  be  the  speaker 
at  the  Annual  Home  Bureau  Meeting 
to  be  held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School,  Saturday,  June  2,  1928. 
Her  subject  will  be  "The  Home  as  the 
Foundation  Stone." 

Mrs.  Owen  is  a  psychologist,  author, 
komemaker  and  mother  and  is  known 
throughout  the  country  for  her  work 
with  young  people  as  well  as  for  her 
mastei-y  of  the  art  of  story  telling.  She 
comes  to  us  very  highly  reconnnended. 
And  her  message  is  one  of  vital  interest 
to  all. 


Preserving   Eggs 

Many  families  each  year  pi-eserve 
eggs  at  this  season  when  they  are 
plentiful,  low  in  price  and  high  in 
quality.  This  may  make  a  material 
saving  in  the  food  budget  for  the  year 
although,  of  course,  it  is  likely  to  cause 
it  to  run  over  during  the  spi-ing  months 
unless  one  has  been  foresighted  and 
planned  ahead  for  it. 

Preserving  eggs  in  water  glass  at  the 
present  price  adds  about  2  cents  a  dozen 
to  the  cost  of  the  eggs.  One  quart  of 
water  glass  is  sufficient  for  about  15 
dozen  eggs  if  used  according  to  direc- 
tions given  on  the  can.  Five  gallon 
eartheriware^'i-'ocks'^reTnost  commonly 
used,  but  galvanized  garbage  cans  and 
wooden  butter  tubs  have  also  been  found 
satisfactory.  When  the  solution  has 
been  made  eggs  may  be  added  a  few  at 
a  time  if  desired,  or  they  may  all  be  put 
in  at  once.  Sometinies  fresher  eggs  can 
be  secured  by  getting  a  few  dozen  at  a 
time,  especially  if  they  are  bought  of  a 
neighbor  who  has  a  small  flock.  Since 
the  price  usually  remains  low  for  several 
weeks  waiting  does  not  raise  the  cost, 
and  the  eggs  keep  better  in  your  water 
gla.ss  than  in  the  neighbor's  store  room 
waiting  until  he  has  enough  to  fill  your 
complete  order. 

Besides  preserving  eggs  while  they  are 
low  in  price  don't  forget  to  serve  them 
more  often.  Don't  be  content  with  just 
making  that  favorite  cake  or  dessert, 
which  takes  more  eggs  than  you 
ordinarily  feel  you  can  afford,  but  use 
them  also  in  place  of  meat.  Here  are  a 
few   suggestions. 

Baked  Eggs  with  Spinach 

Fill  a  baking  dish  three  quarters  full 
•f  cooked  spinach.  Make  depressions  in 
the  top.  Break  an  egg  into  each  de- 
pression, season  and  put  in  slow  oven 
until  eggs  are  set.  Grated  cheese  or  thin 
slices  of  bacon  over  the  top  make  a 
©hange. 

Souffles 

These  are  made  by  beating  together 
two  or  more  eggs  to  a  cup  of  milk, 
seasoning  with  salt  and  pepper  or  pa- 
prika and  pouring  over  cooked  vege- 
tables, chopped  meat,  flaked  fish,  cooked 


cereals  or  crumbed  bread,  etc.,  and 
baking  in  a  slow  oven  until  set.  Serve 
at  once.  When  used  with  any  food  that 
is  likely  to  pack  in  a  solid  mass  the 
souffle  mixture  should  be  stirred  through 
it  or  it  will  cook  as  a  custard  on  top  of 
the  dish.  Delicious  souffles  are  made 
from  salmon,  diced  carrots  and  peas, 
canned  string  beans,  peas  or  asparagus, 
chopped  cooked  ham,  hamburg  steak, 
cold  chopped  chicken,  macaroni  and 
cheese,  boiled  rice  and  cheese.  Slices  of 
buttered  bread  or  crumbed  bread  or 
crackers  with  cheese,  fish  flakes,  tuna 
fish,  sardines,  parsnips,  boiled  onions, 
mashed  potato,  plain  or  with  cheese  or 
fish,  cauliflower,  chopped  cooked  cabbage, 
oysters,  winter  squash.  The  same  idea 
used  with  left  over  cooked  breakfast 
cereals  with  a  little  sugar  and  raisins 
or  other  fruit  makes  a  delicious  pudding. 
Around  the  County 
The  South  Rehoboth  Group  completed 
the  Guide  Pattern  Project  and  is  now 
well  under  way  with  the  advanced 
Clothing.  Mrs.  Samuel  Carruthers,  who 
acted  as  administrative  leader  moved  to 
Chester,  South  Carolina.  Mrs.  Harry 
Lucas  is  leader  for  the  advanced  work. 
Reports  for  the  Guide  Pattern  project 
show  the  following  interesting  facta. 
This  is  the  only  group  in  the  county 
where  every  member  reported  living  on 
a  farm.  Although  only  three  have  chil- 
dren, one  has  six  and  one  has  five,  the 

other  has  one.  

Members  enrolled,  12 

Members   completing,  9 

Meetings  held,  8 

Total  Attendance,  85 

Average  attendance,  10.5 

Visitors  attending,  4 

No.    of    dresses    made    bj'    Guide 

Patterns,  11 

Women  passing  on  information  to 

others  outside  of  the  group,  7 

Women     outside     the     group     re- 
ceiving information,  14 
Total  number  of  women  reached,     30 
Total   number  of   improved   prac- 
tices  adopted,                                      68 


FOOD    FACTS    AND    FANCIES 


We  are  constantly  asked  questions 
about  the  hamiful  effect  or  particular 
benefit  which  some  food  is  supposed  to 
exert.  It  is  only  natural  that  most  per- 
sons should  have  notions  and  ideas 
about  food  since  food  fills  such  an  im- 
portant place  in  our  daily  lives.  Some 
of  these  opinions  are  justified  because 
of  experience,  but  many  have  no  founda- 
tion and  should  go  the  way  of  the  black- 
cat-crossing-the-path  superstition. 

"Should  fish  and  milk  be  served  to- 
gether? I  am  told  that  this  is  a  harm- 
ful combination." 

For  some  reason,  many  persons  hold 
this  view.  Of  course,  each  is  a  protein 
food  and  if  a  large  serving  of  fish  is 
eaten,  it  is  not  necessary  to  serve  milk 
at  the   same  meal,  and  the  other  way 


around.  Think  of  the  fish  chowders  that 
have  been  served  in  New  England  for 
generations.  And  fish  baked  in  milk  is 
a  weil  known  dish.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  combination  should  have  a  bad 
effect  unless  eaten  in  too  large  quanti- 
ties. 

"We  are  told  that  unless  we  use  this 
or  that  brand  of  heavy  aluminum  ware, 
that  we  will  lose  much  of  the  goodness 
from  our  food.  This  ware  is  very  ex- 
pensive. Is  it  necessary  to  buy  these 
heavy  utensils  if  one  is  to  properly  pre- 
pare food  for  the  family?" 

The  manufacturers  of  this  heavy 
aluminum  are  only  saying  in  different 
words  what  food  and  nutrition  special- 
ists have  been  saying  for  years.  All 
foods  should  be  cooked  in  as  little  water 
as  possible  and  no  juices  wasted.  With 
a  little  care  this  may  be  accomplished 
with  any  good  kettle  and  expensive 
equipment  is  not  necessary.  The  idea  is 
not  that  no  water  at  all  should  be  added 
but  that  any  that  must  be  added  to  pre- 
vent the  food  from  burning  should  be 
cooked  down  and  served.  In  this  way  all 
nutritive  value  is  preserved. 
MAY  E.  FOLEY, 

State  Nutrition   Specialist 


SCANTIES   TAKING  THE   PLACE  OF 
CORSETS 

"The  corset  that  the  best  authorities 
have  long  referred  to  as  'obsolete'  ap- 
parently has  been  playing  tricks.  New 
figures  on  the  corset  industry  point  out 
the  fact  that  its  business  is  constantly 
increasing. 

The  articles  that  have  come  to  displace 
the  old  corset  resemble  it  in  no  detail. 
Whether  its  a  corselette  or  a  scanty,  or 
just  a  silk  elastic  webbing,  it  is  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  sophistication  to  behold. 
It  is  sheer;  it  is  luxurious;  it  is  smart. 
It  is  made  of  the  loveliest  of  thin  fabrics 
such  as  satin  and  crepe  de  chine.  It 
sheathes  the  figure,  reveals  the  nature 
lines  and  gives  support,  not  just  the 
kind  of  support  furnished  by  the  old 
iron  sides  of  the  past,  but  the  kind  of 
support  that  the  fashionable  woman  of 
today  must  have. 

"But,  as  corset  authorities  point  out, 
this  new  type  of  feminine  apparel  dif- 
fers from  the  corset  in  a  more  import- 
ant aspect.  When  a  woman  wore  the 
old-fashioned  corset  of  whalebones  and 
lacings,  it  may  not  have  been  beautiful 
to  the  eye,  but  it  was  of  lasting  dur- 
ability. She  could  wear  one  pair  of  cor- 
sets from  six  months  to  a  year.  But 
with  the  corselette,  the  scanty  and  so 
on,  they  must  have  many.  The  average 
woman,  to  keep  herself  looking  fasti^ 
dious  and  well  groomed,  requires  at 
least  three  corselettes.  Too,  if  she  wears 
scanties,  she  must  have  at  least  three. 
And,  as  for  brassieres,  she  needs  sev- 
eral. These  were  quite  unnecessary 
when  she  wore  the  old  stays. — Para- 
graphs from  an  article  by  the  State 
Clothing  Specialist. 
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JUNIOR    CLUB    ACTIVITES 


Second    Annual    4H    Club    Achievement 
DAY 

As  stated  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Bris- 
tol County  Bulletin  the  Second  Annual 
event  of  the  4H  Service  Club  of  Bris- 
tol County  is  to  be  held  on  Saturday, 
April  28,  at  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School. 

The  events  of  the  day  will  include  a 
moving  picture  on  club  work;  speaking 
by  the  State  Leader,  Mr.  George  L. 
Farley;  the  Assistant  State  Leader, 
Miss  Marion  E.  Forbes;  possibly  one  or 
two  successful  club  members  from  oth- 
er neai'by  counties  and  some  from  this 
county. 

There  are  many  interesting  games 
and  contests  also  planned  and  there  will 
be  lots  of  chance  to  laugh  and  have 
fun. 

Be  sure  to  come,  some  way,  for  if 
you  are  not  here  you  will  miss  one  of 
the  best  times  of  your  life.  The  meet- 
ings start  at  10.00  a.  m.  and  last  until 
3.00  p.  m.  Bring  a  basket  lunch.  Milk 
may  be  purchased  here  at  the  School 
Farm. 

Resulti    of    the    February     Egg    Laying 
Contest 

The  egg  laying  contest  for  February 
was  very  gratiying  and  the  results  are 
given  below. 

Elsmore  Austin  of  Mansfield  received 
the  blue  ribbon  with  a  record  of  26.4 
eggs  per  bird  for  the  month.  This  is  the 
highest  yield  attained  this  year  by  any 
club  member.  Second  prize  ribbon  was 
won  by  Florence  Steadman  of  Dart- 
mouth with  an  average  yield  per  hen  of 

20.6  eggs  per  bird.  Third  ribbon  was 
given  to  Robert  Hill  of  Taunton  who 
had  an  egg  yield  of  20.1  eggs  per  bird. 
The  next  ten  on  the  honor  roll  for  the 
month  are   as   follows: 

1. — Charles  Lyon,  Rehoboth,  17  hens; 
19.1  eggs  per  hen. 

2. — Goi-don  Grant,  South  Easton,  16 
hens;   19.1   eggs   per  hen. 

3. — Evelyn  Steadman,  North  Dart- 
mouth,  15  hens;   18.6  eggs  per  hen. 

4. — Linwood  Tripp,  Westport;  21 
hens;   17.9   eggs  per  hen. 

5. — Allison  Swanson,  North  Easton, 
10  hens;  17.5  eggs  per  hen. 

6. — Philip  Hawcs,  North  Dartmouth, 
15  hens;  17  eggs  per  hen. 

7. — Charles  Buck,  North  Easton,  18 
hens;  16.9  eggs  per  hen. 

8. — Joseph  Borack,  South  Easton,  10 
hens;  15. 9  eggs  per  hen. 

9. — John    Lewis,     Easton,     11     hens; 

14.7  eggs  per  hen. 

10. — Howard  Jennings,  Easton,  90 
hens;  13.9  eggs  per  hen. 

Others  reporting  were  John  Macom- 
bcr,  Robert  Braman,  Philip  Tripp,  Har- 
vey Smith,  William  Mailloux  and  Alton 
Davis  of  Westport;  Har\'ey  Johnson, 
Walter  Hatch  and  Thomas  Williams  of 


Easton;  Wilfred  Vincent,  Adrian  Vin- 
cent; Laird  Marcroft  and  Leo  Rousseau 
of  Rehoboth;  Kenton  Gifford,  Roland 
Paquette  and  George  Perron  of  Dart- 
mouth; George  Kirby  of  Taunton  and 
Charles   Richards   of  Freetown. 

What  Some  Club  Folks  Are  Doing 

The  Poquanticut  4H  Club  of  Easton 
recently  staged  a  play  entitled  "Happy 
School  Days"  and  it  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. In  fact,  the  play  made  such  a  hit 
the  first  time  it  was  given  in  North  Eas- 
ton that  the  Club  was  asked  to  give  it 
again  in  South  Easton.  They  cleared 
over  $50.00  in  the  two  performances. 
Those  taking  part  in  the  program  were 
the  following:  Ruth  Cruickshank,  How- 
ard Jennings,  Anna  Buck,  Cairoll  Buck, 
Edward  Cruickshank,  Gordon  Grant, 
Joseph  Borack,  Burton  Field,  Esther 
Buck,  Edna  Utton,  Mabel  W'aal,  Flor- 
ence Hegarty,  John  Hegarty,  Ralph 
Waal,  Joseph  Rego,  Thomas  Williams, 
Harvey  Johnson,  Robert  Andrews,  Jes- 
sie  Brooks  and   Hilda  Rego. 

A  new  club  has  recently  been  organ- 
ized in  South  Easton  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Howard  Jennings.-  Howard  and 
his  father,  Mr.  George  H.  Jennings  are 
at  present  leading  the  club  and  fi-om 
all  appearances  it  promises  to  be  a  real 
good  one.  The  oflFicers  elected  at  their 
first  meeting  were  Harvey  Johnson, 
president;  Gordon  Grant,  vice-president; 
Roxie  Good,  Secretary;  Thomas  Tru- 
man, treasurer;  Dorothy  Godfrey,  as- 
sistant treasurer,  and  Raymond  Web- 
ber,  reporter. 

Kenton  Gilford,  4H  Club  member  of 
North  Dartmouth,  in  partnership  with 
his  mothei-,  Mrs.  N.  M.  Gifford,  already 
has  1500  chicks  hatched  out  and  doing 
nicely.  They  have  only  lost  12  since  the 
last  of  February,  which  is  an  excellent 
record. 

County   Food   Club   Rally   a   Success 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  March  7th, 
a  very  successful  Food  Club  Rally  was 
held  in  the  St.  Thomas  Church  vestry 
at  Taunton.  All  the  Food  Clubs  in  the 
county  were  represented  including  all 
the  leaders,  namely,  Miss  Louise  B. 
Sears,  Mrs.  P.  C.  Lincoln,  and  Mrs.  An- 
na C.  Bryant  of  Taunton,  and  Miss 
Clara  Munroe  of  Rehoboth.  There  was 
a  total  attendance  of  44  including  Miss 
May  E.  Foley,  State  Food  Nutrition 
Specialist;  Assistant  State  Club  Leader, 
Miss  Marion  E.  Forbes;  Miss  Flora  M. 
Miller,  Home  Demonstration  Agent  and 
the  Club  Agent. 

Miss  Foley  and  Miss  Forbes  furnish- 
ed most  of  the  program.  Miss  Foley 
gave  a  health  talk  and  demonstrated  the 
making  and  serving  of  salads,  while 
Miss  Forbes  showed  and  explained  very 
interesting  slides  on  proper  ways  to  eat 
and  to  serve.  Margaret  MacCallum, 
president  of  the  Little  Housewives  Club 
at  Taunton,  took  charge  of  the  meeting 
and  lead  in   the   singing  of   club   songs 


and    cheers. 

Each  club  exhibited  "Health  Floats" 
and  several  members  exhibited  Health 
Posters  for  which  prizes  were  awarded 
for  the  best  ones.  In  the  club  float 
contest  the  Pratt  School  won  first  and 
second  prizes  while  the  County  Street 
School  won  third  honors.  In  the  indiv- 
idual health  poster  contest  Helen  Long 
of  the  Pratt  School  Lunch  Box  Club 
won  first  prize.  Natalie  Ogorzalek  of  the 
County  Street  School  won  second  prize 
and  third  prize  was  won  by  Dioniza 
Medeiros,  County  Street  School. 

In  all  there  were  32  posters  and  four 
club  floats  exhibited,  and  they  were  all 
so  very  good  that  Miss  Foley,  the  judge 
of  the  contest,  found  much  difficulty  in 
awarding  the  prizes. 


MR.    NODINE'S    MONTHLY   GARDEN 
LETTER 


Get  an   Early   Start  With   Your  Garden 

Like  the  old  saying,  "The  early  bird 
catches  the  worm,"  it  might  be  said, 
"The  early  garden  is  the  most  profit- 
able." Garden  Club  members  who  are 
getting  an  early  start  should  have  three 
jobs  completed  now;  plan  of  garden  on 
paper,  order  placed  for  seeds  from  a  re- 
liable seedsman,  and  a  hot  bed  or  cold 
frame  in  shape. 

While  the  frost  is  coming  out  of  the 
ground  the  garden  is  muddy,  and  not 
much  work  can  be  done,  but  just  as 
soon  as  your  garden  space  is  dry  you 
v/ill   find   plenty  to   do. 

1.  Clean  up  and  burn  all  rubbish  left 
over  from  last  year's  garden. 

2.  Rake  off  all  largest  stones,  clear 
off  the  stumps  so  the  land  can  be  easily 
cultivated. 

3.  A  garden  50  x  100  feet  should 
receive  from  two  to  four  tons  of  man- 
ure annually. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  manure  is  spread 
on  the  land,  and  the  soil  is  dry  enough, 
plow  or  spade  to  depth  of  eight  or  ten 
inches. 

5.  Broadcast  some  hydrated  lime  if 
necessary  and  harrow  it  in. 

6.  Use  good  commercial  fertilizer  if 
necessary. 

Somehow  you  say  that  this  is  a  lot  of 
work  before  you  even  plant  anything. 
However,  a  little  exi-a  work  in  the  be- 
ginning will  save  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  worry  later  on.  After  the 
ground  is  plowed,  harrowed,  and  fer- 
tilized, you  are  ready  to  plant.  A  few 
of  you  probably  have  some  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  celery  or  peppers  planted  in 
the  greenhouse   or  hot  beds. 

In  this  section  very  little  planting  can 
be  done  outside  before  the  middle  of 
of  April.  Among  the  first  vegetables  you 
can  plant  are  early  peas,  lettuce,  rad- 
ishes, spinach,  beets  and  carrots.  Study 
your  planting  tables  in  the  Primer  and 
follow   your   garden   plan   closely. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  INSTITUTE  OF  CO- 
OPERATION TO  MEET  AT  M.  A.  C. 

Problems  of  marke.Liug  and  co-opei'- 
ation  will  be  discussed  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Institute  of  Co-operation  meeting 
at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Amherst,  Mass.,  June  26  to  29  in- 
clusive. 

Dr.  Ross  of  Cornell  University  and 
Doctor  Black  of  Harvard  University  and 
other  authorities  will  lead  in  the  discus- 
sion. Representatives  of  co-operative 
organizations  throughout  New  England 
will  also  take  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
gram. '; 

Details  of  the  program  majj  be  had 
by  writing  to  H.  B.  Rowe,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

RAILROAD  WORM 

The  railroad  worm  or  apple  maggot 
was  possibly  the  worst  insect  pest  of 
all  in  Bristol  County  apple  orchards  in 
1927.  There,  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  it  will  be  bad  again  this  season. 

Last  year  the  writer  visited  one  or- 
chard that  had  been  sprayed  faithfully 
five  or  six  times  during  the  season. 
Nearly  every  apple  in  the  orchard  was, 
however,  imperfect  because  it  was  rail- 
roaded. Last  year  the  adult  of  the  ap- 
ple maggot,  which  is  a  species  of  fly 
with  conspicuous  raised  wings,  did  not 
make  its  appearance  until  well  into  July. 
The  orehardist  mentioned  above  had  put 
on  his  last  spraying  about  June  1st. 
Had  he  put  on  another  spray  the  first 
week  in  July  he  v.'ould  have  saved  near- 
ly his  entire   crop. 

Three  pounds  of  powdered  arsenate 
of  lead  to  100  gallons  of  water  is  the 
spi'ay  recommended. 

Keeping'  the  drop  apples  picked  up  is 
very  important  in  the  control  of  this 
pest. 

Anyone  may  secure  complete  spray 
schedule  by  addressing  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  Bristol  County  Agi-icui- 
tural   School,   Sagreganset,   Mass. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  AT  M.  A.  C.  JULY 
5  TO  AUGUST  17 

In  addition  to  more  than  thirty  sub- 
jects from  which  to  choose,  the  Sum- 
mer School  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultui'al  College  offers  special  advant- 
ages in  recreation,  such  as  golf,  tennis, 
hiking,  horseback  riding  and  informal 
parties.  Catalogs  may  be  obtained  from 
R.  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  the  Summer 
School,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Amherst,  Mass. 


NINTH    ANNUAL    BOYS'     AND 
GIRLS'    FIELD    DAY 

The  Ninth  Annual  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Field  Day  is  to  be  held  at 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  on  Saturday,  June  9. 

An  interesting  program  is  being 
planned,  including  judging  and 
identification  contests,  athletic 
events,  moving  pictvires  and  inter- 
esting speakers. 

Last  year  the  flag  which  had 
been  offered  by  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  was  won  per- 
manently by  the  Walker  School  of 
Taunton,  this  school  having  won 
it  three  dift'erent  years. 

This  year  a  new  flag  will  be 
awarded  on  the  same  basis,  name- 
ly, it  will  go  to  the  winning  school 
each  year  for  one  year  and  per- 
manently to  the  school  first  win- 
ning- it  three  times. 

Boys  and  girls  from  all  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  and  also  all  of 
their  teachers  and  superintendents 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend  this 
event.  At  a  later  date  a  letter  will 
be  sent  to  principals  of  grammar 
schools  of  the  county  giving  a  pro- 
gram in  detail. 

ANNUAL      MEETING      TO      BE 
JUNE  2 

Saturday,  June  2,  is  the  Annual 
Home  Bureau  Day.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Eggleston  Owen  is  the  chief  speak- 
er and  'will  talk  on  "The  Home  ah 
the  Foundation  Stone." 

Mrs.  Owen  spoke  recently  at  the 
Forest  Street  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociation,  Middleboro,  on  "Cour- 
tesy as  a  Life  Asset."  A  delega- 
tion of  Bristol  County  Home  Bu- 
reau women,  including  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur O.  York  of  New  Bedford, 
President;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Pitten- 
dreigh  of  New  Bedford,  Secretary; 
and  Miss  Flora  M.'  Miller  of  Seg- 
reganset, Home  Demonstration 
Agent,  went  over  to  hear  her. 
They  decided  that  the  program 
committee  is  especially  fortunate 
in  its  choice  of  a  speaker  this  year.' 

Mrs.  Owen  is  delaying  a  day  or. 
her  trip  to  Minnesota  to  her 
daughter's  commencement  in  or- 
der to  be  with  us. 


CUTWORMS 


Cutworms  cause  cuUBiuurauie  ueiiuage 
to  our  garden  crops  each  year.  The 
damage  is  usually  more  severe  than  we 
realize,  especially  on  our  early  garden 
stuff. 

There  are  many  species  of  cutworms 
and  possibly  some  of  the  trouble  caused 
by  cutworms  is  credited  to  some  other 
insect  pest. 

All  species  of  cutworms  can  be  great- 
ly reduced  by  the  use  of  a  poison  bait. 
Prepare  bait  by  mixing  1  pound  of  paris 
green  with  25  pounds  of  bran,  moisten- 
ed ■with  about  2  gallons  of  water  in 
which  1  quart  of  cheap  molasses  has 
been  diluted.  Spread  this  bait  over  the 
field  at  the  rate  of  about  15  to  20 
pounds  to  the  acre.  The  best  time  to 
apply  this  is  about  dusk  on  a  warm 
evening. 

Different  species  of  cutworms  appear 
at  different  times  and  some  travel  long 
distances,  so  that  several  applications 
may  be  necessary. 


NIGHT   MANAGEMENT 


Night  management,  somebody  has 
called  it.  At  any  rate,  that  name  is  as 
good  as  another.  It  refers  to  hoW 
chickens  are  cared  for  between  twilight 
and  dawn,  or  rather,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  two   or  three  hours  after  sun-up. 

During  this  period,  nightly,  many 
chickens  otherwise  well  fed  and  cared 
for  are  not  only  subjected  to  gross  "in- 
dignities" but  are  actually  abused. 
Crowded  into  dirty,  poorly  ventilated 
coops,  fed  upon  by  mites,  confined  with- 
out feed  or  water  or  even  enough  fresh 
air  from  daylight  until  somebody  gets 
around  to  release  them  in  the  morning, 
is  the  unhappy  lot  of  many  a  flock  of 
growing  pullets  and  in  many  cases  it  is 
their  undoing! 

Hence  this  injunction.  Clean  land  and 
good  feed  are  essential.  They  are  usual- 
ly provided  but  many  poultrymen  in 
the  rush  of  summer  work  fail  to  real- 
ize how  fast  chickens  grow  and  to  pro- 
vide additional  roosting  space  in  the 
brooder  houses  or  supplementary  range 
shelters.  Colony  houses  should  be  well 
ventilated;  a  roof  is  really  all  the  pro- • 
tection  needed.  Pullets  should  all  be 
roostin.g  even  though  it  be  necessary 
to  lay  wire  over  the  roosts  to  prevent 
birds  from  huddling  on  the  floor.  If, 
(Continued   on  Page   4,   Col.   •") 
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STAFF 

George  H.  Gilbert,  Director 

C.  Laurin  March,  Poultry  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,  Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 

Wyman  E.  Hawkes,  Farm  Crops 

and  Soil  Fertility  Instructor 

Willis  T.  Pettey,  Orctiarding 

and  Small  Fruit  Growing  Instructor 

H.  Judson  Robinson,  Marltet  Gardening 

and  Home  Gardening  Instructor 

John  A.  Tyas,  Farm  Mechanics 

and  Construction  Instructor 

FIELu  AGENTS 

Warren  L.  Ide,    County  Agricultural  Agent 

Flora  M.  Miller,  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Junior  Agri.  Agent 

Florence  M.  Cordner,  Clerk 

LIST  OF  COWS  PRODUCING  OVER 
1200  LBS.  OF  MILK  OR  40  LBS.  OF 
FAT  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF 
APRIL,  1928. 

Name  of  Owner  Lbs.  of  Lbs.  of 

and  Name  or  Number  Milk       Fat 

of  Cow. 

Coweset  Farm,  West  Mansfield : 

No.  72  861  45.6 

No.  53  1401  60.2 

No.  38  957  53.6 

No.  64  1116  61.4 

No.  45  1611  83.8 

No.  17  927  51.9 

31  cows;  28  in  milk;  6  on  list: 
33  per  cent. 

Mr.  Joseph  Crowshaw,  East  Norton: 

Golden  663  42.4 

23  cows;  19  in  milk;  1  on  list; 

5  per  cent. 
Mr.  Victor  C.  Gelb,  Seekonk: 

No.  57  1020  59.2 

No.  26  1629  53.8 

No.  29  1212  42.4 

No.  58  1371  49.4 

No.  53  1053  42.1 

No.  25  1095  43.8 

No.  8  1481  51.5 

No.  3 1338  60.2 

No.  27  1230  39.4 

No.    4    1104  40.2 

No.  19  1428  62.8 

43  cows;  11  on  list;  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Frank  Horton,  Rehoboth: 

Legis   1410  53.6 

Helen  1218  36.5 

•Good  Cow  1368  46.5 

Lady  1645  46.4 

Ona  1539  52.3 

Pauline  1092  48.0 

Dally   1284  42.4 

33  cows;  31  in  milk;  7  on  list; 
21  per  cent. 

House  in  the  Pines,  Norton : 

No.  6  765  42.9 

19  cows;  17  in  milk;  1  on  list; 

6  per  cent. 

Mr.  William  N.  Howard,  North  Easton: 

No.  29  1092  43.7 

No.  25  1233  39.5 

No.  35  936  42.1 

17  cows;  16  in  milk;  3  on  list; 
19  per  cent. 


Mr.  Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth: 

Etta  1170  50.3 

Hester  1515  57.8 

Shirley  1458         51.0 

18  cow's;   16  in  milk;   3   on  list; 
19  per  cent. 
Mr.  Fred  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth: 
Aaggie  Clover  Blossom 

DeKol 1290  51.6 

K  W  J  L  Blanche  Par- 

thena  2355*       94.2 

K  W  J  L  Blanche  Mer- 

cena  1455  53.8 

DeKol   Fayne    Aaggie..   1902  62.8 

May  C  C  B 1968  63.0 

Aaggie  C  B  King  2130  85.2 

Mercena  Fayne  Blanchel695  61,0 

Roxland  Oceta  2nd  ....   1953  78.1 

Parthena      Blanche 

Fayne  2133  70.4 

Walker  Oceta  Fayne....   1305  44.4 
Fayne     Oceta     Cornu- 
copia       1707  61.5 

DeKol    Payne    Cornu- 
copia Aaggie   1530  55.1 

Fayne    DeKol    Cornu- 
copia Aaggie  1155  43.9 

Payne  Mercena  Cornu- 


copia      1365  45.1 

*This  month  shows  an  exceptional 
record  for  ordinary  care,  and  twice 
milking. 

26  cows  in  milk;  14  on  the  list; 

54  per  cent;  Average,   1350  lbs. 

of  milk,  48.3  lbs.  of  fat. 
Mr.  William  C.  Viall,  Rehoboth: 

No.  53  1311  42.0 

No.  4  1380  45.9 

No.  5  1338  37.5 

No.  26  1254  40.2 

No.  37  1242  43.5 

No.  21  1335  42.7 

No.  15  1410  52.2 

No.  55  1443  54.8 

No.  39  1170  53.8 

No.  19  1350  48.6 

No.  52  1365  76.4 

No.  22  1365  54.6 

No.  36  „ 1386  61.0 

No.  35  1341  51.0 

No.  6  1524  51.8 

No.  59  1545  57.2 

No.  28  999  41.0 

55  cows;  48  in  milk;  17  on  list; 

36  per  cent. 


LEADERS    IN   EGG   PRODUCTION    FOR    5     MONTHS' 
MARCH  31,    1928 

STATE  LISTS 


PERIOD     ENDING 


LARGE  FLOCKS  WITH  1000 

PULLETS 

OR  MORE 

No.  Pullets     Pi 

od.  per 

Name 

County         Breed 

Nov.  1 

Mar.  31 

Pullet 

Peckham  Poultry  Farm 

Bristol 

Reds 

1900 

1214 

80.6 

Homer  Rowell 

Essex 

Reds 

1101 

*1913 

80.2 

Elm  Tree  Poultry  Farm 

Plymouth 

Reds 

2504 

2167 

78.7 

Monroe   &   Nepper 

Plymouth 

Reds 

1709 

2257 

76.3 

E.   Hayes  Small 

Barnstable 

Reds 

1614 

*1461 

71.9 

M.  R.  Jones 

Barnstable 

Reds 

1014 

951 

71.0 

C.  C.  Rayner 

Middlesex 

Reds 

1005 

973 

68.8 

LARGE  FLOCKS  WITH   500 

TO   999  PULLETS 

L.  E.  French 

Plymouth 

Reds 

680 

590 

80.5 

C.  M.   Williams 

Barnstable 

Reds 

525 

390 

80.2 

Arrowhead  Farm 

Barnstable 

Reds 

519 

296 

79.6 

A.  S.  Pendleton 

Essex 

Reds 

611 

595 

77.1 

C.  N.  Ward 

Bristol 

Legs. 

501 

471 

74.7 

Frank   Porebski 

Plymouth 

Reds 

525 

409 

74.1 

James  W.   Dennett 

Plymouth 

Reds 

573 

352 

70.1 

SMALL  FLOCKS  90    TO  499  PULLETS 

John  Bloom 

Hampshire 

Reds 

450 

430 

107.4 

P.   L.  Wheelock 

Hampshire 

Reds 

296 

252 

99.6 

Frank  D.   Steele 

Hampshire 

Reds 

347 

323 

93.0 

Anthony  Perina 

Middlesex 

Reds 

250 

207 

91.9 

H.  M.  Bolston 

Essex 

Reds 

400 

300 

87.9 

Frank  LeBlanc 

Bristol 

Legs. 

300 

275 

84.8 

Roland  T.  Wheeler 

Worcester 

Reds 

350 

341 

84.8 

Mrs.  A.  'G.  Eldridge 

Hampshire 

Reds 

150 

125 

84.6 

Raymond  L.   Clapp 

Middlesex 

Reds 

131 

108 

84.6 

*  All  Females. 

COUNTY  LIST- 

-BRISTOL 

Name 

Town 

Prank  LeBlanc 

Rehoboth 

Legs. 

300 

275 

84.8 

Peckham  Poultry  Farm 

Clifford 

Reds 

1900 

1214 

80.6 

C.  N.  Ward 

Dartmouth 

Legs. 

501 

471 

74.7 

Richard    P.   Fraiser 

Eastondale 

Reds 

240 

283 

68.1 

Walter  W.  Viles 

Raynham  Ctr. 

Reds 

245 

197 

66.7 
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HOME    BUREAU    NOTES 
CANCER  WEEK  OBSERVED 


During  the  last  week  in  April  the 
State  Department  of  Health  sent  a  doc- 
tor to  every  project  meeting  to  tell  the 
women  of  the  campaign  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  cancer  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Dr.  Anna  C.  Palmer  of  Mil- 
ton came  to  Myricks  and  Poquanticut. 
Dr.  Richard  P.  MacKnight  of  New  Bed- 
ford, came  to  East  Mansfield  and  West 
Mansfield. 

Their  message  was  one  of  hope  and 
cheer  in  spite  of  the  statistics  which 
show  that  cancer  is  on  the  increase  and 
is  especially  prevalent  in  Massachusetts. 
They  stated  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
cancer  cases  could  either  be  cured  or 
saved  for  a  period  of  five  or  more  years 
if  taken  in  time.  Early  diagnosis  and 
prompt  removal  of  a  cancer  or  any 
Srow'th  that  might  become  a  cancer  are 
the  controlling  factors  according  to  the 
best  authorities  on  the  subject  today. 
They  urged  regular  and  frequent  thor- 
ough physical  and  dental  examinations 
for  all  over  35  years  of  age. 

They  told  of  the  State  Cancer  Hos- 
pital at  Pondville  in  the  town  of  Nor- 
folk, about  half  way  between  Wren- 
tham  and  Walpole,  on  the  road  from 
Providence  to  Boston.  Here,  for  a  small 
charge,  cancer  patients  can  have  the 
finest  of  care  and  treatment  by  the  best 
specialists  Massachusetts  can  provide. 
On  Thursday  afternoons  from  1.00  to 
2.00  at  the  hospital  there  is  a  free  can- 
cer clinic  where  anyone  who  has  any 
suspicious  symptoms  can  have  an  ex- 
amination. Other  clinics  are  distributed 
throughout  the  State  to  aid  in  the  early 
diagnosis  of  the  disease.  In  Bristol 
County  there  is  one  in  New  Bedford  in 
Bonnection  with  St.  Luke's  Hospital  and 
one  in  Fall  River  at  the  Union  Hospi- 
tal. 

Doctor  Palmer  told  the  women  to  go 
to  their  family  physician  or  to  a  clinic 
without  delay  for  an  examination  on 
discovery  of  any  of  the  following 
symptoms : 

1.  Any  sore  that  does  not  heal  read- 
ily- 

2.  Any  bunch  in  any  part  of  the 
body  or  any  wart  or  mole  that  changes 
in  character  or  becomes  inflamed. 

S.  Persistent  indigestion  or  persist- 
ent constipation  that  does  not  yield  to 
ordinary  treatment. 

4.  Any  unnatural  discharge  from 
any  part  of  the  body. 

She  stated  that  any  of  these  condi- 
tions might  indicate  cancer  and  if  dis- 
covered early  stood  a  much  greater 
chance  of  being  cured  or  helped,  and 
if  they  were  not  cancerous,  knowledge 
•f  the  fact  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
mental  suffering. 


AROUND  THE  COUNTY 

Myricks  has  completed  the  course  of 
lessons  in  Furniture  Renovation.  Do  the 
women  feel  they  are  finished  with  the 
project?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  think  they 
have  only  just  begun.  So  they  are 
meeting  regularly  each  month  by  them- 
selves to  work  on  furniture  and  put  in- 
to practice  the  things  they  have  learned. 

Furniture  renovation  is  the  popular 
project  through  the  summer  months.  In 
addition  to  the  group  in  Myricks  there 
is  also  one  in  Assonet,  one  in  Westport 
and  one  in  Poquanticut. 

A  series  of  judging  schools  are  being 
held  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
judging  or  exhibiting  at  community 
fairs. 


Kitchen  week  will  be  observed  June 
11-16  by  a  series  of  meetings  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  county  with  a  program 
which  will  include  color  schemes,  effic- 
ient equipment,  convenient  arrange- 
ment and  lantern  slides  showing  what 
others  have  done.  The  first  of  these 
meetings  is  scheduled  for  Monday, 
June  11,  from  10.30  A.  M.  to  4.00  P. 
M.  at  the  Church,  Head  of  Westport. 
This  is  a  public  meeting  for  all  women 
in  Southern  Bristol  County  who  are  in- 
terested in  Kitchens.  Mrs.  George 
Lawton,  North  Westport,  is  chairman, 


On  Friday,  June  29,  will  be  the  An- 
nual Kitchen  Tour  when  we  will  visit 
homes  throughout  the  County.  This 
year  we  will  take  particular  notice  of 
water  systems,  electrical  equipment  and, 
of  course,  flower  gardens.  We  are  look- 
ing for  natural  beauty  spots  in  which  to 
hold  our  picnics.  Has  anyone  any  sug- 
gestions? 


TIME    TO    GAS    WOODCHUCKS 

Spring  has  awakened  the  woodchucks 
and  their  four  or  five  young  will  soon 
be  born  to  start  their  destructive  work. 
Control  methods  should  be  applied  dur- 
ing April  and  May  to  obtain  best  re- 
sults. 

Shall  we  have  crops  or  woodchucks? 
These  hardy  animals  have  been  gradu- 
ally moving  from  the  woods  and  uncul- 
tivated areas  to  the  alfalfa  and  clover 
fields.  They  are  particularly  fond  of 
garden  vegetables  and  will  also  gnaw 
and  scrape  the  bark  of  young  trees. 

The  most  easily  applied  fumigant  is 
calcium  cyanide.  A  heaping  tablespoon- 
ful  of  the  dust  should  be  upset  in  a  pile 
as  far  into  the  burrow  as  possible.  Close 
the  mouth  of  the  burrow  with  a  square 
of  upturned  sod,  taking  care  that  dirt 
does  not  fall  upon  the  calcium  cyanide. 
Treat  and  close  all  burrows. 

Carbon  bisulphide  is  also  an  effective 
material  and  less  expensive  if  purchased 
in  fairly  large  quantities.  Use  about 
three    tablespoonfuls    of   this   liquid    on 


cotton  or  rags,  throwing  the  wads  down 
each  burrow  and  closing  the  entrances. 
Carbon  bisulphide  is  inflammable  and 
explosive,  whereas  calcium  cyanide  is 
not. 

For  further  information  send  for  bul- 
letin, "How  to  Destroy  Woodchucks,"  to 
E.  M.  Mills,  Fernald  Hall,  Amherst, 
Mass.,  or  ask  your  county  agent. 

Poultry    Club    Notes 
Results    of     Monthly    Egg    Laying     Con- 
test   for    March. 

The  results  of  the  egg  laying  contest 
for  March  are  as  follows:  First  prize 
ribbon  went  to  Elsmore  Austin  of  Mans- 
field, who  had  an  average  of  27.7  eggs 
per  bird  for  a  flock  of  45  hens;  second 
prize  was  won  by  Florence  Steadman 
of  Dartmouth,  who  received  an  average 
of  25.3  eggs  from  13  hens;  third  prize 
went  to  Mercedes  Frates  also  of  Dart- 
mouth with  an  average  yield  of  22.9 
eggs  from  8  hens.  The  honor  roll  also 
includes  the  following: 

Eggs  per  bird 
Elmer   Vendt,    North   Easton,  22.8 

Joseph  Borack,  South  Easton,  22.8 

Charles  Buck,  Easton,  22.6 

Philip  Hawes,  North  Dartmouth,  22.4 
Evelyn  Steadman,  No.  Dartmouth  22.4 
Robert  Hill,  Taunton,  22.0 

John  Lewis,  Easton,  21.7 

Lynwood  Tripp,  Westport,  21.6 

Lucien  Rousseau,  So.  Rehoboth,  21.4 
Howard   Alger,    South   Easton,  21.1 

Walter  Hatch,  Jr.,  South  Easton,  20.4 
Winslow  Conant,  South  Easton,  20.2 
Wilfred  Vincent,  South  Rehoboth,    20.0 

Others  reporting  were  Raymond  Har- 
rington, Kenton  Gifford,  Roland  Pa- 
quette  of  Dartmouth;  Harvey  Johnson, 
Thomas  Williams,  Easton;  Charles  Rich- 
ards, Freetown;  George  Kirby,  Taun- 
ton; Harvey  Smith,  Alton  David,  John 
Macomber,  William  iMailloux  and  Philip 
Tripp  of  Westport,  and  Adrian  Vincent 
and  Laird  Marcroft  of  Rehoboth. 
Correction 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin  the 
name  of  Raymond  Harrington  of  North 
Dartmouth  was  omitted,  by  mistake,  in 
the  list  of  those  having  the  ten  highest 
egg  yields  in  the  county  for  February. 
Raymond's  record  was  13.8  eggs  from 
22  hens,  which  should  have  included 
him  in  the  honor  roll. 


May  is  the  last  month  in  the  egg  lay- 
ing contest  and  all  records,  including 
the  egg  record  for  May  and  the  final 
i-eport  book,  should  come  in  as  promptly 
as  possible  after  the  first  of  June.  Mr. 
E.  H.  Nodine,  Assistant  State  Leader, 
together  with  the  Club  Agent,  will  go 
over  the  records  soon  afer  June  first 
and  select  the  county  poultry  champion, 
who  will  go  to  Amherst  for  a  week  this 
summer  to  the  Champions'  Camp.  Rease 
be  sure  to  get  all  your  records  in  on 
time. 


BRISTOL  COUNl  Y    hAKMHRS'  BULLjtilN 


JUNIOR    CLUB    ACTIVITIES 

Junior   4-H   Club   Rally   a  Great    Success 

The  recent  4-H  Club  Rally  held  at 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
surpassed  all  others  in  both  attendance 
and  enthusiasm.  There  were  127  present 
including  local  leaders  and  club  mem- 
bers from  eight  different  towns  ;;r,,l 
cities  in  the  county.  Following  is  the 
number  attending  from  each  town: 
Easton,  38;  Dartmouth,  20;  Dighton, 
17;  Taunton,  16;  Norton,  14;  Swansea, 
11;  Berkley,  5;  Freetown,  1,  and  three 
County  and  State  leaders. 

The  program  of  the  day  included 
words  of  welcome  by  Director  George 
H.  Gilbert  of  the  Agricultural  School ; 
stereopticon  talk  on  club  work  by  State 
Leader  George  L.  Farley;  club  work  in 
other  parts  of  Massachusetts  by  Assist- 
ant State  Leader  Miss  Marion  E. 
Forbes;  stereopticon  talk  on  club  work 
in  Plymouth  County  by  County  Club 
Agent  Stanley  L.  Freeman  of  Plymouth 
County;  stereopticon  talk  on  the  Na- 
tional Club  Camp  at  Washington  by 
Howard  Waterman  of  Halifax.  State 
Poultry  Club  Champion  for  1927;  ex- 
periences in  club  work  by  the  following 
boys  and  girls  in  this  county  who  are 
local  leaders:  Ruth  Cruiclshank  and 
Howard  Jennings  of  Easton;  Evelyn 
Steadman  of  Dartmouth  and  Nathan 
Macomber  of  Taunton.  The  song  con- 
test was  won  by  the  Dighton  Rock  Club. 
Second  place  went  to  the  Smith  Mills 
Club  and  third  to  the  Waukon  Club  of 
Norton.  Mrs.  Wyman  E.  Hawkes,  'Mrs. 
Elmer  M.  Poole  and  Mrs.  George  H, 
Puller,  respectively,  are  the  local  lead- 
ers of  the  above  clubs. 

A  very  fine  lunch  was  prepared  and 
served  to  the  speakers  and  others  tak- 
ing part  in  the  program  by  Miss  Mar- 
garet Sherry,  local  leader;  Natalie 
Ogorzalek,  Ida  Davis  and  Greta  Boeh- 
ner,  all  of  the  County  Street  School  at 
Taunton. 

Considering  tlie  day,  which  was  a 
very  stormy  one,  the  showing  was  ex- 
cellent and  everybody  had  a  wonderful 
time,  going  home  with  the  spirit  to  pusli 
4-H  Club  Work  more  than  ever  before. 


Final   Exhibits 

Final  Club  exhibits  have  already 
been   held   in    Berkley   and    Dartmouth. 

At  the  Berkley  Common  School  Cloth- 
ing Club — First  year  work — first  prize, 
Bernice  Andrews;  second,  Josephine 
Kila,  and  third,  A.dela  Dulak.  In  the 
second  year  work — first  prize,  Cornelia 
Pierce;  second,  Leona  A.  LaCornec,  and 
third,  Mary  Boyce.  Mary  Martin,  Ruth 
Anderson,  Hazel  Freeman  and  Dorothy 
Victorine  received  honorable  mention, 
especially  for  their  fine  darning. 

In  the  first  year  handicraft  club  work 
■ — first  prize  was  won  by  Wallace  West- 


gate;  second,  Fred  Flint,  and  third,  Jo- 
seph Victorine.  Second  year  Handicraft 
— first,  Philip  Anderson;  second,  Har- 
old Ashley,  and  third,  Manuel  Travers. 
At  the  Smith  Mills.  School  in  Dart- 
mouth the  Clothing  Clubs,  which  were 
in  charge  of  Mrs.  Elmer  M.  Poole,  lo- 
cal leader,  were  divided  by  grades,  m 
grade  five  first  prize  went  to  Lorraine 
Paquette;  second  to  Doris  Haskell,  and 
third  to  Aleathea  Faulkner.  In  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grades  first  prize  was  won 
by  Pearl  Avila;  second,  Mary  Taber; 
third,  Rita  Paquette.  The  older  gro^ip 
of  girls,  which  included  the  eighth  grade 
and  first  year  in  liigh  school,  first  prize 
was  won  by  Evelyn  Steadman ;  second, 
Dolores  Sylvia;  third,  Hester  Cornell. 
Margaret  Scribner  received  honorable 
mention. 

The  exhibit  of  Evelyn  Steadman's 
club  was  also  held  in  conjunction  with 
this  exhibit  and  the  winners  in  this  ex- 
hibit were  as  follows:  First,  Leona  Le- 
vesques;  second,  Jenny  Szarek,  and 
third,  Florence  Livesey.  Both  the  cloth- 
ing exhibits  were  very  fine  and  very 
tastily  arranged.  They  were  a  great 
credit  to  the  local  leaders. 

The  poultry  club  of  the  Gidley  School 
also  put  on  a  fine  exhibit  of  eggs.  First 
prize  was  won  by  Florence  Steadman; 
second,  Roland  'Paquette.  and  third, 
Evelyn  Steadman. 

Other  club  exhibits  v\'ill  be  held  dur- 
ing the  month.  These  will  be  reported 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


Surprise    Party    Given    to    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
Johnson 

A  surprise  party  was  given  recently 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Lee  Johnson  of 
Taunton.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  formerly 
Miss  Doris  Howard  of  Rehoboth,,  a 
prominent  club  member  and  leader  of 
a  few  years  back,  and  Lee  Johnson  was 
also  a  well  known  club  member,  win- 
ning many  honors,  especially  in  the 
Poultry  Club,  about  five  or  six  years 
ago. 

A  very  enjoyable  evening  was  spent 
during  which  time  club  songs  were  sung, 
games  played  and  refreshments  served. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  were  presented 
with  a  very  pretty  tea  set. 

The  party  was  composed  of  17  past 
and  present  club  members  and  local 
leaders,  practically  all  of  whom  had 
been  county  or  State  champions.  Those 
present  besides  the  host  and  hostess 
were  the  following:  Herbert  Ashley  of 
Berkley;  Marjorie  Becker  and  Carrie 
Clapp  of  Norton;  Ruth  Cruickshank  and 
Carroll  Buck  of  Easton;  Ethel  Blatch- 
ford,  Bernice  Cash,  Clara  Munroe  and 
Bernice  Howard  of  Rehoboth;  Anna  Sil- 
via, Charlotte  Witherell  and  Emanuel 
Cabral  of  Taunton;  Charles  Russell  of 
New  Bedford,  William  McConville  of 
Dartmouth  and  the  County  Club  Agent 
of   Segreganset. 


(Continued   from   Page    1,   Col,    3) 

NIGHT    MANAGEMENT 

for  protection,  it  is  necessary  to  close 
the  houses  at  night,  a  high  window 
should  be  arranged  to  permit  their  es- 
cape at  daylight  or  feed  and  water  put 
into  the  houses.  When  possible  it  is 
better  not  to  confine  the  birds  at  night 
but  rather  to  make  the  range  fence 
fox,  dog  and  skunk  proof.  As  for  other 
kinds  of  "skunks"  locking  colony  coops 
is  of  little  avail. — Wm.  C.  Monahan,  M. 
A.  C. 


Timely    Garden    Suggestions 

There  are  two  garden  club  projects 
this  year,  namely  the  vegetable  garden 
and  the  flower  garden.  The  minimum 
size  of  the  vegetable  garden  for  the 
first  year  garden  club  niember  is  .500 
square  feet  and  the  minimum  size  of 
the  first  year  flower  garden  project  is 
300  square  feet.  There  are  separate 
primers  for  each  project. 

The  garden  should  be  well  underway 
by  this  time.  The  first  crops  to  plant 
are  peas,  radishes,  lettuce,  early  cab- 
bage, carrots,  beets,  onions,  early  pota- 
toes and  a  few  others.  It  is  a  little 
early  yet  for  corn,  beans,  squash,  mel- 
ons, tomatoes  and  the  more  tender  va- 
rieties. The  crops  first  mentioned  are 
not  killed  by  light  frosts. 

Plant  peas  in  successions  of  about  10 
days  or  two  weeks  apart.  This  will  give 
you  a  continuous  crop  up  to  the  first  or 
middle  of  July.  This  succession  planting 
also  applies  to  other  crops  which  are 
planted  later,  such  as  corn  and  beans. 

Be  sure  to  prepare  the  land  thorough- 
ly. You  will  find  that  it  pays  well  to 
pulverize  the  soil  carefully  and  apply 
all  the  fertilizer  or  manure,  or  both, 
that  you  can  get.  There  is  no  danger 
of  putting  on  too  much.  The  fertilizer, 
at  least  some  of  it,  can  be  put  on  af- 
ter the  plants  are  up,  and  hoed  in. 

Watch  for  the  first  sign  of  cutworms 
and  if  you  see  any  plants  cut  off  use 
poison  bran  mash.  If  you  wish  to  know 
about  this  pest  and  how  to  destroy  it 
see  article  on  cutworms  in  another  col- 
umn  in   this   Bulletin. 

Make  the  rows  straight  and  plant  the 
seed  carefully.  If  you  will  follow  your 
planting  chart  carefully  all  will  go  well, 
I  am  sure. 


The     Poultry     Tribune     Scholarship 

The  Poultry  Tribune,  a  well  known 
poultry  magazine,  is  offering  a  $150.00 
Scholarship  to  the  poultry  club  boy  or 
girl  in  this  country  who  does  the  most 
outstanding  work  during  the  year.  Any 
poultry  club  member  who  would  like  to 
know  more  about  this  or  who  wishes  to 
enter,  may  obtain  entry  blanks  and  fur- 
ther information  from  the  County  Club 
Agent,  Segreganset,   Mass. 
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HIGH   SPOTS   IN   FARM   AND   HOME 

WEEK   PROGRAM    AT   M.    A.    C. 

JULY  24  TO  27. 


LIVE  STOCK  RAISING 
Wednesday 
Swine  Management. 

E.  Z.  Russell,  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Selling  of  Pure  Bred  Live  Stock. 
J.  G.  Watson,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Forty  Reasons  for  More  Sheep  in  New 
England. 
W.  E.  Kendall,  Bowdoinham,  Maine. 
Live  Stock   Sanitation. 

J.   M.   Buck,  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, Washington,  D.  C. 
POULTRY 
Thursday-Friday 
Controlling    Bacillary    White    Diarrhea 
Infection. 
W.  R.  Hinshaw,  Specialist,  M.  A.  C. 
E.  B.  Parmenter,  Franklin,  Mass. 
Keeping   Up    to    Date    on    Our    Feeding 
Problems. 
A.    H.     Smith,     Sheffield     Scientific 
School,  Yale  University. 
The  Egg  You  Had  for  Breakfast. 
A   National    Plan   for   Certification    and 
Accreditation. 
J.  E.  Rice,  Cornell  University. 
Range  Troubles  and  Their  Control. 
W.  E.  Ryan,  Jr.,  Stoughton,  Mass. 

CASH  CROPS 
Wednesday 
How   I    Grew   450    Bushels   of   Potatoes 
per  Acre. 
J.   Decatur,   Wayland,  Mass. 
Concentrated     Fertilizers     for     Potatoes 
and  other  Crops. 

A.  B.   Beaumont,  M.  A.   C. 

Can    Southern    New    England    Produce 
Vigorous   Seed  Potatoes? 

B.  A.   Brown,   Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Something  New  in  Pasture  Management. 
E.  J.  Montague,  M.  A.  C. 

FRUIT  GROWING 
Tuesdav-Wedii  esday 
Round    Table    Discussion    on    Spraying, 
Dusting,    and    other    Pest    Con- 
trol  Methods. 
What  the  New  York   Consumer  Wants. 
E.  R.  French,  Secretai-y  N.  Y.  Food 
Marketing  Research   Council. 
Some   National    Problems    in   the    Fruit 
Industry. 
R.    W.    Rees,    New    York    Central 
Railroad. 

(Continued   on   Page   3,   Column   3) 


ENTRIES      FOR      THE      300-BUSHEL 
POTATO  CLUB  CLOSE  JULY  1. 


POULTRY  DIAGNOSTIC  SERVICE  AT 
M.   A.    C.   TO   BE   RESUMED 
JULY    1. 

Why  has  the  potato  acreage  in  Mass- 
achusetts   undergone    such    a    shrinkage 

in  the  last  few  years?  There  are  any  Poultrymen  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
number  of  individual  excuses  but  very  the  diagnostic  service  which  was  inter- 
likely  the  outstanding  reason  is  that  it  rupted  last  summer  will  be  resumed  on 
didn't  pay  to  grow  the  crop.  In  spite  of  July   1. 

that  fact  there   are   many  who   do   find  ti,     r.    nr    T^    ^     .  • 

£i.  ui     i          •           /  ^               ,   i,-  -^"S  B.   W.  D.  testmg  service  will  be- 
lt profitable   to   raise  potatoes,   and  the  „,„     a          ,.    ,      .      ,.   °^.          „ 

■     ^u  ^  i-u  ■          4.1,  J      ^         J  ^'"    August   1.    Applications   for  the   B, 

reason  is  that  their  methods  of  produc-  iir    n           i    ^      f, 

,.-                ,.     •                  J      •  ij  W.  D.  work  for  the  next  season  should 

tion    result    in    a    good    yield    per    acre.  u    „    a    4.    ^i.     -^ir          ,               „ 

p„„ ,          ,       1     .   Vf      1     4.   *     J  "6  made  to  the  Massachusetts  Extension 

Good    seed — plenty   of   plant  food — crop  r!+  i-            r.         ,.        ^        ,.      ,r 

.     ,.             J    1   u              •               v-  Station,      Department      of      Veterinary 

protection    and   labor   saving   machinery  o  •            i.  j?         ^     ,      , 

:  „  .,       ^  Science,  before  September  1,  1928. 

tell  the  story.  ' 

Some  folks  say  it  is  all  wrong — this  Following  are  the  new  rules  govem- 
going  about  preaching  that  a  man  ought  '"^  the  diagnostic  service: 
to  raise  more  potatoes  per  acre— 300  i.  Dead  specimens  should  be  well 
bushel  or  more  per  acre  if  he  can.  It  cooled  out  promptly  after  death,  then 
only  adds  so  many  more  to  the  market  packed  in  air  tight,  preferably  tin,  eon- 
supply.  But  the  potatoes  that  are  raised  tainers  and  well  wrapped  in  paper. 
at  a  cost  of  70  to  80  cents  per  bushel 

don't  hurt  half  as  much  as  those  that  ,,/,  ^°^^  ^'"*  express  packages 
cost  a  dollar  or  more  to  produce.  And  f°fi  ^^  P^^^Pa'd,  marked  PERISH- 
ifs  a  mighty  poor  business  that  is  ABLE  and  addressed  directly  to  the  DE- 
profitable  only  when  there  is  crop  catas-  ^^,^™^^T  ^^  VETERINARY 
trophe  of  some  kind  to  reduce  the  sup-  ^<-IENCE,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
piv  below  what  is  the  normal  need.  College,  Amherst,  Mass.  Delayed  de- 
Well,  there's  no  use  in  arguing  about  '"''^'"y  frequently  is  responsible  for  a 
it  for  already  a  number  of  growers  have  condition  of  specimens  which  makes 
enrolled  for  the  300  bushel  club.  Others  f  tisfactory  examination  impossible, 
are  probably  waiting  to  see  what  is  ^"^^  »*  ^^^  specimens  which  have  spent 
going  to  happen  in  the  next  few  weeks.  ^'*''^''  Saturday  and  Sunday  or  holidays 
If  you  have  two  acres  or  more  of  pota-  '"  *^  "'^'^  ^''^  decomposed  and  unsuit- 
toes  and  want  to  get  into  the  race  be  f  ^^  f°''  examination  on  arrival;  there- 
sure  to  get  your  entry  blank  in  by  July  ^°'"'^  shipment  on  Friday  or  Saturday 
^^^  should  be  avoided. 

I  am  planning  to  make  the  300  Bushel  3.     A  specimen   (shipment)   consisting 

Potato  Club.  of  not  more  than  five  chicks  or  two  adult 

birds   from   one  farm  will   be  examined 

^"^'^    for    two    dollars     ($2.00).    A    check    or 

P.  O.  Address    money  order   payable   to   the   Treasurer 

^  ,  of    Massachusetts    Agricultural    College 

I  have   planted    acres.  .^ould    accompany    a    letter    of    history 

sent  at  the  same   time  the   specimen   is 

THE   REPLACEMENT   PROBLEM  shipped. 


Questionnaires  asking  for  information 
on  replacement  of  dairy  cows  in  Massa- 
chusetts farms  was  sent  out  to  repre- 
sentative dairymen  throughout  the  state 
this  spring.  About  seven  hundred  of 
these  questionnaires  representing  10,000 
cows  were  returned. 

A  summary  of  these  questionnaires 
shows  that  more  than  4,000  or  40%  of 
these  cows  are  replaced  each  year.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  replacements  are  pur- 
chased and  40%  raised.  In  Bristol 
County  the  actual  figures  were  63.2% 
purchased  and  36.8%  raised. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  3) 


4.  Suggested  points  for  the  letter  of 
history  are  source  (purchased  or  home- 
hatched),  age,  suspected  causes  of  the 
trouble,  when  the  first  signs  of  disease 
appeared,  number  affected,  number  ex- 
posed, and  nature  of  corrective  meas- 
ures applied. 

5.  If  in  doubt  regarding  incubation, 
brooding,  feeding,  housing,  and  other 
points  of  poultry  husbandry,  you  will 
receive  more  prompt  attention  by  con- 
sulting either  the  Department  of  Poultry 
Husbandry,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  or  your  County  Ex- 
tension  poultry  specialists. 
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THE  FARMER'S  BULLETIN 
Publiched    Monthly  by  the  Bristol    County 
Agricultural  School 

STAFF 

George  H.  Gilbert,  Director 

C.  Laurin  Marcli,  Poultry  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,  Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 

Wyman  E.  Hawkes,  Farm  Crops 

and  Soil  Fertility  Instructor 

Willis  T.  Pettey,  Orcharding 

and  Small  Fruit  Growing  Instructor 

H.  Judson  Robinson,         Market  Gardening 

and  Home  Gardening  Instructor 

John  A.  Tyas,  Farm  Mechanics 

and  Construction  Instructor 

FIELD  AGENTS 

Warren  L.  Ide,    County  Agricultural  Agent 

Flora  M.  Miller,  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Junior  Agri.  Agent 

Florence  M.  Cordner,  Clerk 

LIST   OF   COWS    PRODUCING   OVER 

1200  LBS.  OF  MILK  OR  40  LBS. 

OF  BUTTERFAT  DURING  THE 

MONTH  OF  MAY,  1928. 

Name  of  Owner 

Name  or  Number  of  Animal 

Coweset  Farm,  West  Mansfield: 

Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Fat 
72,  Fauvic's  J.  E. 

Edna,  775  40.3 

53,  Lolita  of  Coweset,  1280  64.0 

38,  Oxford's  Princess 

of  Coweset,  825  49.5 

64,  Ruby  of  Coweset,    958  53.7 

45,  Lodestars  Morn- 
ing Glory  4th,         1417  77.9 
17,   Lodestars  Jenny 

Lind  4th,  815  48.9 

31  cows,  26  in  milk — 6  on  list,  23%. 
Mr.  Joseph  Crowshaw,  East  Norton: 
Kate,  939  40.4 

Jennie  800  40.8 

Flora  1054  45.3 

Avis  729  40.8 

25  cows,  20  in  milk — 4  on  list,  20%. 
Mr.  Victor  C.  Gelb,  Seekonk: 


Nto.  26 

1705 

51.2 

19 

1931 

61.8 

50 

1209 

39.9 

8 

1466 

44.6 

9 

1361 

46.3 

25 

1333 

52.0 

58 

1200 

44.4 

27 

1271 

40.7 

3 

1637 

62.2 

57 

1349 

48.6 

17 

1249 

43.8 

39  cows  in  milk- 

-11  cows  on 

list,  29?^ 

r.   Frank   H.   Horton,   Rehoboth: 

Snowball 

1194 

40.6 

Dora 

1181 

43.7 

Johanna 

1355 

35.2 

Helen 

1398 

41.9 

Segis 

1519 

60.8 

Queen  Aggie 

1699 

52.7 

Henrietta 

1172 

41.0 

Lady 

1770 

63.7 

Spot 

1203 

39.3 

Irene 

1463 

48.3 

Pauline 

1181 

44.9 

Dolly 

1411 

43.7 

LEADERS  IN  EGG  PRODUCTION  FOR     6     MONTHS' 
APRIL  30,  1928 
COUNTY  LIST 
Bristol 

Name 
Peckham  Poultry  Farm, 
C.  N.  Ward, 
Richard   P.   Fraiser, 
Walter  W.  Viles, 
Henry   H.    Goff, 
*A11  Females. 

LARGE  FLOCKS  WITH   1000  PULLETS  OR  MORE: 
STATE  LIST 


PERIOD     ENDING 


No. 

Pullets     Prod,  per 

Town 

Breed 

Nov.  1 

Apr.  30 

Pullet 

,rm,             Clifford 

Reds 

1900 

1170 

98.8 

Dartmouth 

Legs. 

501 

444 

92.4 

Eastondale 

Reds 

240 

269 

84.8 

Raynham  Center 

Reds 

245 

184 

84.6 

Rehoboth 

Reds 

388 

*431 

80.4 

Name  County  Breed 

Homer  Rowell,  Essex  Reds 

Peckham   Poultry  Farm,  Bristol  Reds 

Elm  Tree  Poultry  Farm,  Plymouth  Reds 

Monroe  &  Nepper,  Plymouth  Reds 

C.  C.  Rayner,  Middlesex  Reds 

M.  R.  Jones,  Barnstable  Reds 

E.  Hayes  Small,  Barnstable  Reds 


No.  Pullets     Prod,  per 

Nov.  1  Apr.  30  Pullet 

1101  *1834  100.1 

1900  1170  98.8 

2504  2075  97.3 

1709  2074  93.6 

1005  965  89.9 

1014  921  89.8 

1614  *1357  89.3 


LARGE  FLOCKS  WITH  500  TO  999  PULLETS 


C.   M.   Williams, 
A.  S.  Pendleton, 
L.  E.  French, 
C.   N.   Ward, 
Frank  Porebski, 
A.  E.  Elwell, 
Frank  F.  Barnes, 
*A11  Females. 


Barnstable 

Essex 

Plymouth 

Bristol 

Pl3miouth 

Essex 

Plymouth 


Reds 
Reds 
Reds 
Legs. 
Reds 
Reds 
Reds 


525 
611 
680 
501 
525 
930 
850 


344 
589 
560 
444 
358 
531 
*606 


100.7 
99.1 
99.0 
92.4 
91.5 
86.4 
85.8 


House  in  the  Pines,  East  Norton: 
Romany  Nora  1144  49.2 

Kamaks  Cristy  967  66.7 

19  cows,  18  in  milk — 2  on  list,  11%. 

Mr.  William  N.  Howard,  North  Easton: 


No.  27 

31 

9 

25 

35 


1076 
1125 
1246 
1531 
1197 


56.0 
51.8 
46.1 
42.4 
45.5 


18  cows,  17  in  milk — 5  on  list,  29%. 


Mr.  Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth: 


Etta 

Hester 

Shirley 

Margaret 

Colantha  Alexa 

Pietji 


1091 
1525 
1299 
1463 

1792 


45.8 
54.9 
39.0 
65.8 

93.2 


32  cows,  29  in  milk— 12  on  list,  41%. 


18  cows,  18  in  milk— 5  on  list,  28%. 

Mt.  Hope  Dairy,  Taunton: 

No.  435  1395  60.0 

131  1383  42.9 

227  1237  39.6 

26  952  40.0 

53  1566  48.5 

48  1132  40.8 

13  1089  41.6 

41  1432  48.7 

39  ^        1559  54.6 

86  °         U'20  45.4 

42  cows  in  milk — 10  on  list,  24%. 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth: 

Aaggie  Clover  Blos- 
som  De  Kol  1318  55.4 

K.  W.  J.  L.  Blanche 

Parthena  1984  77.4 


K.  W.  J.  L.  Blanche 
Mercena  1690 

De  Kol  Fayne 

Aaggie  1789 

May  C.  C.  B.  1767 

Aaggie  C-  B.  King     2517 

Mercena  Fayne 

Blanche  1745 

Roxland  Oceta  2nd     1903 

Parthena  Blanche 

Fayne  2303 

Fayne  Oceta  Corn- 
ucopia  Aaggie  1752 

De  Kol  Fayne  Corn- 
ucopia  Aaggie  1547 

Fayne  De  Kol  Corn- 
ucopia  Aaggie  1240 

Fayne  Mercena 

Cornucopia  1411 

No.  25  1184 

No.  26  1212 

26  cows,  25  in  milk — 15  on  list,  60%. 

Average  Milk  production,  1243. 

.\verage  Fat  production,  43.7. 


60.8 

60.8 

61.8 

100.7 

59.3 
62.8 

64.5 

59.6 

51.1 

47.1 

50.8 
42.6 
36.4 


(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  2) 

Of  the  cows  purchased  in  Bristol 
County  25%  of  the  replacements  were 
purchased  directly  from  Brighton,  63% 
purchased  from  dealers  and  12%  direct 
from  farmers. 

From  the  above  figures  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  replacement  of  dairy  cows  in 
Bristol  County  is  quite  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

It  looks  as  though  it  is  going  to  get 
more  and  more  difficult  to  purchase  real 
good  cows.  Every  dairyman  must  figure 
out  for  himself  what  his  best  methods  of 
replacement  will  be. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


Hints    to    the    Stout   Woman 

Daisy  Deane  Williamson 
N.  H.  College  of  Agriculture 
Reducing  by  means  of  the  diet  has 
become  a  national  mania.  A  safe  way 
for  the  larger  woman  to  make  her 
.friends  think  she  has  reduced  is  by  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  her  dress.  Every 
detail  of  her  costume  must  be  cared  for, 
so  the  whole  effect  may  suggest  a  re- 
duction in  size.  These  suggestions  will 
help  if  cari'ied  out. 

1.  Dress  the  hair  properly.  If  the 
hair  is  long,  dress  it  well  up  off  the 
■neck,  A  V-shaped  cut  at  the  back  gives 
a  slenderizing  line  to  a  stout  neck.  If 
the  face  is  full,  the  hair  should  be  cut 
quite  short  on  the  sides;  this  seems  to 
take  away  from  the  undesirable  round- 
ness. A  round,  fat  face  is  seldom  im- 
proved by  bangs. 

2.  The  full  face  requires  a  brim  of 
sufficient  breadth  to  extend  well  beyond 
the  outlines  of  the  face,  thus  apparently 
reducing  the  roundness.  The  crown 
should  not  be  round  and  should  be 
wider  than  the  face.  A  slanting  crown 
introduces  an  "off  line"  which  is  good 
for  the  full  face.  By  all  means  avoid 
the  turban. 

3.  A  round  neckline  repeats  a  round 
face,  therefore  should  be  avoided.  A 
V-neckline  is  most  desirable,  introduc- 
ing a  line  that  carries  the  eye  down- 
ward instead  of  across.  A  severe  high 
tailored  collar  increases  the  circle  of 
the  face  and  gives  a  choked  effect, 
defining  its  shortness  and  thickness  too 
definitely. 

4.  All  dress  materials  should  be  such 
as  will  suggest  height — soft  enough  to 
allow  them  to  fall  straight.  Avoid 
heavy  velvets,  stiff  metal  cloths  and 
taffeta.  If  figured  materials  are  used, 
the  figures  should  be  inconspicuous. 
Avoid  circle  patterns — they  add  more 
round  effect  to  the  figure.  Inconspicu- 
ous stripes  may  be  worn,  but  these 
must  not  be  bright  in  color  and  must 
never  run  around  the  figure. 

5.  Long,  loose  sleeves  give  the  best 
effect,  a  short  or  elboW-length  sleeve 
makes  the  arm  look  larger  and  shorter. 
Kimona  sleeves  are  never  good  for  the 
stout  figure,  so  should  never  be  used. 

6.  Coats  should  have  long,  straight 
lines  with  set-in  sleeves.  Avoid  big, 
elaborately  trimmed  pockets.  Avoid 
patches  of  fur  here  and  there,  and  by 
all  means  do  not  have  bands  of  fur 
around  the  bottom.  Plain  colors  are 
best ;  plaids  should  not  be  used. 

7.  If  a  sweater  is  worn,  it  ought  to 
be  of  the  tuxedo  type  because  its  straight 
sides  and  loose  belt  seemingly  decrease 
the  size.  It  should  be  of  the  same  color 
as  the  skirt  and  not  a  figured  design. 

8.  Light  colored  hose  make  the  limbs 
appear  larger.  If  such  is  required  to 
corhplete  the  costume,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  have  the  shoes  of  the  same  shade. 


Long-vamp  shoes  with  severe  lines  re- 
duce the  broad  effect.  Fancy  trim- 
mings increase  the  broadening  effect. 
Alligator  leathers  make  the  foot  appear 
thicker.  Avoid  sport  shoes  with  wide 
overhanging  flaps.  Buckles  draw  at- 
tention to  the  feet,  and  make  them  look 
broader.  Very  high  small  heels  are  in- 
sufficient to  support  the  weight  of  the 
body  and  give  one  a  teetering  effect. 

With  attention  to  such  details  as 
mentioned  above,  the  stout  woman  will 
appear  a    her  best. 

A  wide  hat  makes  a  tall  figure  appear 
shoi'ter. — American  Farming. 


VISITS  TO  KITCHENS,  JUNE  29 


The  date  of  the  Annual  Kitchen  Tour 
has  been  changed  to  Friday,  June  29, 
this  year  because  the  regular  date,  July 
1,  falls  on  Sunday.  The  tour  will  start 
from  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  as  usual  at  10.00  A.  M.  Ask  Miss 
Flora  M.  Miller,  Segreganset,  for  a  com- 
plete schedule  if  you  have  not  already 
received  one. 

Water  systems  especially,  will  be 
featured,  not  only  the  kitchen  sink  and 
running  water,  but  also  bath  rooms, 
pumps,  water  heaters  and  waste  dis- 
posal. Since  these  have  little  to  offer  in 
the  way  of  beauty  the  program  will  be 
balanced  up  by  including  a  number  of 
interesting  flower  gardens.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  garden  enthusiasts  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  each  other  and  to 
arrange  for  that  enjoyment  so  dear  to 
every  flower  lover's  heart —  the  ex- 
change of  slips,  bulbs  and  seedlings. 
Convenient  arrangements,  desirable  color 
schemes  and  favored  equipment  will  be 
studied   in  the  various  homes. 

As  usual  an  old  house,  which  has  been 
remodelled,  will  Be  featured.  This  farm 
house  claims  to  be  one  of  the  two  oldest 
in  Swansea  and  part  of  Rehoboth.  It 
has  the  low  ceiling,  wide  board  floors, 
thin  partitions,  huge  fireplaces  and  old 
brick  oven  of  the  houses  of  that  time. 
But  it  has  been  made  over  to  fit  modern 
conditions  including  a  wide  screened 
concrete  porch,  electricity  and  a  bath- 
room. Even  the  old  brick  oven  has  been 
remodelled  so  that  it  now  serves  for  the 
Saturday's  baking.  And  the  hostess  has 
kindly  consented  to  bake  beans  in  it  so 
that  anyone  who  wishes  may  buy  a  dish 
of  hot  baked  beans  to  eat  with  her  picnic 
lunch. 


Have   you   a   picture   of   Mr.    Howe? 

The  Junior  Extension  office  at  M.  A. 
C.  is  very  anxious  to  obtain  a  good 
picture  of  Mr.  Howe.  Perhaps  some 
club  members,  especially  any  boys  or 
girls  who  have  attended  any  of  the 
Camps,  have  taken  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Howe.  If  you  have  one  please  write  to 
the  Club  Agent  at  Segreganset  or  Mr. 
George  L.  Farley,  State  Club  Leader, 
Massachusetts  Agi-icultural  College,  Am- 
herst, Mass. 


(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  1) 

Peach  Growing  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

S.   W.    Funk,   Boyerdown,   Penn. 
Trip  to  Wright  A.  Root's  Orchards. 

BEEKEEPING 
Thursday 
Bees  in  Relation  to  Orchard  Pollination. 
Some  Uses  of  Honey. 

L.  B.  Crandall,  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural College. 
Selection  and   Breeding  of  Better  Bees. 

J.   H.   Merrill,  Raynham,  Mass. 
Some    Observations    on    the    Production 
and    Wintering   of   Bees    under 
New  England  Conditions. 
C.   L.  Farrar,  M.  A.   C. 

DAIRY  FARMING 
Thursday 
Shall  We  Raise  or  Buy  Our  Cows? 

F.   H.   Branch,   M.   A.   C,   and   two 
farmers. 
Herd  Improvement. 
The  Future  Dairymen. 

J.   C.  McDowell,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Getting    and    Keeping    Good    Stand    of 
Alfalfa. 

B.  A.   Brown,   Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural  College. 

Mineral  Requirements  for  Dairy  Cattle, 

C.  F.  Huffman,  Michigan  State  Col- 
lege. 

LAWN  DAY 
Friday 
Program  in  charge  of  L.  S.  Dickinson 
Seed   Selection,   Identification,  and   Pur- 
chasing. 
Conclusions  from  a  Five- Year  Fertilizer 

Program. 
Visit  to  Turf  Nursery  for — 

a.  Variety  Observation. 

b.  Demonstration   of   Stoloniferous 

Planting  and  Propagation. 

c.  Demonstration  of  Seeding. 
Equipment  Demonstration. 


Timely   Poultry   Suseestiont 


With  the  young  growing  stock  separate 
pullets  and  cockerels  as  soon  as  each 
can  be  detected. 

Do  not  allow  the  young  birds  to  over- 
crowd in  hot  weather.  By  not  keeping 
too  many  together  and  teaching  them 
to  roost  as  soon  as  possible  a  great  deal 
of  the  danger  of  overcrowding  will  be 
eliminated.  A  wire  over  the  roost  to 
allow  droppings  to  go  through  is  a  wise 
precaution  to  prevent  disease. 

Keep  the  houses  where  the  growing 
chickens  are  being  housed,  cleaned  evei'y 
few  weeks.  This  is  important. 

If  the  old  hens  are  to  be  kept  over  be 
sure  to  cull  out  the  ones  that  are  not 
laying.  Look  for  lice  on  the  hens  and 
treat  with  mercurial  ointment  and  paint 
the  roosts  with  carbolinium  or  kerosene 
to  kill  the  mites. 
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JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


Several    More    Final    Exhibits    Held 

Some  very  fine  exhibits  have  been  held 
during  the  past  month  and  much  space 
could  be  devoted  to  telling  a  fine  story 
about  each,  but  it  w^ill  not  be  possible 
to  do  this,  so  just  a  few  words  of  com- 
mendation together  with  the  winners  in 
the  \arious  clubs  will  be  given  here. 

On  May  15th  the  County  Street  and 
Pratt  Schools  of  Taunton  held  their 
final  exhibits  and  presented  very  in- 
teresting and  unique  programs.  Miss 
Louise  B.  Sears  is  the  leader  of  the 
County  Street  School  clubs,  and  Mrs. 
Anna  C.  Bryant  is  leader  of  the  Pratt 
School  clubs. 

In  the  County  Street  School  there 
were  the  following  clubs:  Food,  Clothing 
and  two  Handicraft;  and  in  the  Pratt 
School,  Clothing,  Lunch  Box  and  Handi- 
craft clubs. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  winners 
in  the  County  Street  Clubs: — In  the 
Food  Project — First  Year:  Diniza 
Medeiros,  1st;  2nd,  Edith  Cook;  3rd, 
Eleanor  Norton.  Second  Year:  1st,  Ida 
Davis.  Third  Year:  1st,  Natalie  Ogor- 
zalek;  2nd,  Alice  Silvia;  3rd,  Margaret 
MacCallum.  In  the  Clothing  Project — 
First  year:  1st,  Ida  Fasoli;  2nd,  Lillian 
Silvia;  3rd,  Helen  Doel.  Second  year: 
1st,  Edith  Enos;  2nd,  Laura  Silvia. 
Third  year:  1st,  Cecelia  Enos.  Fourth 
year:  1st,  Ida  Davis;  2nd,  Louise 
Ascherio.  Sixth  year:    1st,  Marion  Doel. 

In  the  Handicraft  Club — First  year: 
1st  prize  was  won  by  Thomas  Denault; 
2nd,  Leon  Ferreira;  3rd,  William  Bur- 
gess. Second  year  work:  1st,  Sidney 
Wilkins;  2nd,  Peter  Gay.  Third  year: 
1st,  Walter  Jackson;  2nd,  Milton  Morse; 
3rd,  Howard  Yates. 

At  the  Pratt  School  the  results  of  the 
exhibits  were  as  follows:  Clothing — 
First  year:  1st,  Bertha  Lawrence;  2nd, 
Jeannette  Lavn-ence;  3rd,  Adrienne 
Lawrence.  Second  year  work:  1st,  Helen 
Long;  2nd,  Rose  Fieria;  3rd,,  Ida  Bois- 
vert  and  Wilma  Rounds.  Lunch  Box 
Clujj — Firs't  year  work:  1st,  Charles 
Bliss;  2nd,  Eileen  Bradshaw;  3rd, 
George  Decastro.  Second  year  work:  1st, 
Helen  Long  and  John  Bryant;  2nd, 
Wilma  Rounds;  3rd,  Ida  Boisvert. 
Handicraft — First  year  work:  1st, 
Thomas  Murray;  2nd,  Henry  Boisvert; 
3rd,  Maurice  Vierra.  Second  year:  1st, 
George  Kirby;  2nd,  John  Bryant;  3rd, 
Charles  Bliss. 

On  the  evening  of  May  24,  the  final 
exhibits  of  the  Poquanticut  4-H  Club 
were  held.  This  exhibit  included  articles 
of  Clothing,  Food,  Handicraft,  Poultry, 
and  Dairy  products.  The  work  was  of 
excellent  quality. 

An  interesting  program  was  put  ort 
by  the  Club,  which  has  been  carried  on 
all  year  round  for  the  past  three  years 
hy  Miss  Ruth  Cruickshank.  She  was 
presented  with  a  beautiful  gold  4-H  Sig- 
net ring. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prize 
winners:      Clothing — First      year:      1st 


prize,  Marjorie  Peck.  Second  year:  1st, 
Edna  Utton;  2nd,  Jessie  Brooks;  3rd, 
Doris  Field.  Third  year:  1st,  Mary 
Cruickshank;  2nd,  Ruth  Cruickshank; 
3rd,  Florence  Hegarty.  In  the  Food 
Club,  1st  prize  was  won  by  Lois  Field 
and  2nd  by  Mary  Cruickshank.  In  the 
Handicraft  Club,  1st  pi-ize  was  won  by 
Edward  Cruickshank  and  second  by 
Robert  Williams.  Charles  Buck  won  first 
in  the  poultry  exhibit  and  Thomas  Wil- 
liams won  the  honors  in  the  Dairy  ex- 
hibit, which  consisited  of  a  fine  bottle 
of  milk  and  his  dairy  records  for  the 
past  year. 

The  final  exhibit  of  the  Norton  Cloth- 
ing Clubs  was  held  in  the  Grange  Hall, 
at  Norton  a  few  nights  ago  and  it 
proved  to  be  the  most  successful  one 
ever  held.  This  is  saying  a  good  deal  for 
the  one  held  last  year  was  a  fine  one. 
The  program  and  exhibit  was  combined 
in  the  form  of  a  style  show.  Mrs.  George 
H.  Fuller  the  leader  of  all  the  Norton 
Clubs  can  justly  feel  pi-oud  of  the 
Clothing  Club  Woi-k  done  in  that  town. 
Mrs.  Fuller  was  assisted  in  the  work  at 
this  exhibit  by  other  local  leader  assist- 
ants, namely,  Miss  Marjorie  Becker, 
Miss  Carrie  Clapp,  and  Miss  Florence 
Freeman. 

The  winners  in  all  the  clubs  were 
presented  With  prizes  by  the  Norton 
Grange,  this  Grange  having  done  much 
to  further  this  junior  work  in  that 
town.  Mrs.  Margaret  Smith,  Lecturt-r, 
represented  the  Grange  in  the  presenta- 
'.  on  of  the  prizes.  The  winnerw  were  as 
follows:  Best  all  around  work  for  the 
town,  Pauline  Desormeau.  Fir.'^t  year 
work:  1st  prize,  Madeline  Ross;  2nd, 
Dorothy  Valentine;  3rd,  Lillian  Free- 
man. Second  year  work:  1st,  Pauline 
Desormeau;  2nd,  Dorothy  Mondor;  3rd, 
Grace  Barclay.  Third  year  work:  1st, 
Eleanor  Bruce;  2nd,  Mary  Freeman; 
3rd,  Florence  Scott.  In  the  Win-a-bit 
Club  in  Ea.st  Norton,  first  prize  was  won 
by  Betty  Holmes;  second,  Ida  Bliss,  and 
third,  Ellen  Lane. 

Florence  Scott  of  East  Norton,  a 
third  year  club  girl  in  Mrs.  Fuller's  Club 
led  a  club  of  women  in  her  section  of 
the  town  and  their  work  was  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  Grange  Hall.  Florence 
deserves  much  credit  for  her  fine  work. 

At  the  Westport  Factory  School  the 
Handicraft  and  Poultry  Clubs,  under 
the  leadership  of  Miss  Louise  Potter, 
held  their  final  exhibit.  Prizes  awarded 
in  the  Handicraft  exhibit  were,  1st, 
Lauchlin  Smith;  2nd,  Henry  Brousseau, 
and  3rd,  Howard  Potter.  Howard  Pot- 
ter also  received  honorable  mention  for 
an  exhibit  of  milk.  In  the  poultry  ex- 
hibit of  eggs,  Harvey  Smith  was  first 
and  William  Mailloux  second. 
Results  of  Monthly  Egg  Laying  Contest 

The  Egg  Laying  Contest  for  April  re- 
sulted as  follows:  First  prize  ribbon  was 
won  by  Josephi  Borack  of  South  Easton. 
His  record  was  26.5  eggs  per  hen. 
Second  prize  ribbon  went  to  Elmore 
Austin  of  Mansfield,  with  a  yield  of  26.4 
eggs   per   hen.    Third    prize   ribbon   was 


won  by  Mercedes  Frates  of  North  Dart- 
mouth, with  an  average  yield  of  26  eggs 
per  hen.  Following  is  a  list  of  those  on 
the  honor  roll: 

Eggs  per  hen 

1.  Florence,   Steadman,   North 

Dartmouth,  25.5 

2.  Elmer  Vendt,  North  Easton,       24.4 

3.  John  Macomber,  South  West- 

port,  24.2 

4.  Linwood    Tripp,   Westport,  24.0 

5.  Walter   Hatch,   Jr.,   South 

Easton,  23.2 

6.  Philip   Hawes,  North  Dart- 

mouth, 22.3 

7.  John  Lewis,  Easton,  22.3 

8.  Wilfred    Vincent,    Rehoboth,        22.0 

9.  Adrian  Vincent,  Rehoboth,  21.5 

10.  Raymond  Harrington,  North 

Dartmouth,  21.0 

11.  Evelyn   Steadman,  North 

Dartmouth,  20.3 

12.  Lucien   Rousseau,   South 

Rehoboth,  20.0 

13.  Raymond   Parquette,  North 

Dartmouth,  20.0 

Other  members  reporting  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Kenton  Gifford  of  Dartmouth; 
Charles  Buck,  Howard  Jennings,  Thomas 
Williams  and  Howard  Alger  of  Easton; 
Charles  Richards  of  Freetown;  Laird 
Marcroft  of  Rehoboth;  Robert  Hill  of 
Taunton;  Harvey  Smith,  Alton  Davis, 
William  Mailloux  and  Philip  Tripp  of 
Westport. 
Timely  Suggestions  to  Garden  Club 
Members 

The  gardens  should  be  well  underway 
by  this  time.  In  fact  some  things  should 
be  well  along  towards  maturity,  such  as 
peas,  lettuce,  radishes,  and  spinach. 

Plant  late  crops  of  beans,  corn,  beets, 
carrots  and  set  out  pepper  and  late  cab- 
bage plants  up  to  July  1st.  Do  not  culti- 
vate deep,  just  a  shallow  cultivation, 
mainly  to  kill  the  weeds  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 

Spray  the  melons  and  cucumbers 
regularly  every  10  days  or  two  weeks 
after  they  have  gotten  their  leaves.  This 
practice  prolongs  their  life  before  the 
blight  takes  them  and  many  more 
melons  and  cucumbers  will  be  obtained. 
Also  spray  these  same  plants  with  arsen- 
ate of  lead  at  the  first  sight  of  the  black 
striped  cucumber  beetle. 

Make  good  use  of  your  land  and  as 
soon  as  one  crop  is  off  refertilize  and 
prepare  the  soil  again  and  plant  an- 
other crop.  This  is  called  succession 
cropping.  Good  succession  crops  are  the 
following:  Early  peas  followed  by  late 
cabbage  or  turnips;  radishes  or  spinach 
followed  by  late  planting  of  beans,  beets- 
or  carrots  or  celery.  Early  cabbage  fol- 
lowed by  spinach  or  late  lettuce. 

Good  kinds  of  annual  flowers  for  the 
flower  garden  club  members  to  grow  are 
the  following:  Petunias,  China  Aster, 
Nasturtiums,  Zinnias,  Annual  Phlox, 
Alyssium,  Cosmus,  Batchelor's  Buttons 
and  portulaca  for  dry  sunny  spots.  Send 
for  a  flower  garden  primer  or  bulletin, 
if  you  have  not  received  one. 
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PRODUCTION  OF   CLEAN   MILK 


No  one  questions  the  importance  of 
clean  milk  as  a  human  food.  As  dairy- 
men we  should  always  bear  in  mind  that 
the  milk  we  are  producing  and  handling 
is  the  most  important  item  of  feed  in 
the  diet  of  practically  all  children  and 
many   adults. 

We  should  remember  that  we  have  a 
real  responsibility  in  producing  a  food 
product  so  vital  to  the  health  of  our 
children. 

Milk,  while  being  the  best  human  food 
when  produced  under  clean  conditions, 
may,  under  unsanitary  conditions,  be- 
come dangerous  to  human  health.  Such 
diseases  as  tuberculosis,  scarlet  fever, 
typhoid  fever  and  septic  sore  throat  are 
sometimes  carried  in  milk. 

Many  of  these  dangers  can  be  reduced 
or  eliminated  if  proper  precautions  are 
taken.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
factors  which  help  in  the  production  of 
clean  milk: 

1.  Clean  healthy  cows  kept  in  clean, 
light,  well  ventilated  stables. 

2.  Cooling  milk  promptly  to  a  tem- 
perature of  50  degrees  F.  or  lower.  This 
is  especially  important  in  hot  weather 
as  the  bacteria  develop  very  rapidly  in 
the  milk. 

3.  Have  water  supply  tested  occa- 
sionally to  make  sure  there  are  no  harm- 
ful bacteria  in  the  water  which  the  cows 
drink  or  that  which  is  used  in  washing 
utensils. 

4.  No  one  having  a  contagious  dis- 
ease should  be  allowed  to  milk  or  come 
in  contact  with  the  milk. 

5.  Keep  barn  clean  but  do  not  clean 
when  cows  are  being  milked  or  when 
milk  is  in  the  stable. 

•  6.  Keep  down  the  flies.  Remove  ma- 
nure promptly.  Keep  manure  pile  lev- 
elled off  and  spread  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  acid  phosphate  and  calcium 
cyanamid  over  the  pile  every  few  days. 
This  treatment  will  destroy  98  per  cent 
of  the  larvae  of  the  fly  and  increase  the 
value  of  the  manure.  Use  about  50  lbs. 
of  each  for  every  cord  of  manure.  De- 
stroy their  breeding  places  for  flies  which 
are  near  the  stable. 

7.  Sterilize  utensils  and  use  small- 
top  milk  pails. 

8.  Remove  milk  from  stable  promwt- 
ly.  Do  not  feed  any  material  whila 
milking  where  the  dust  or  odor  may  be 
taken  up  by  the  milk. 

It  costs  very  little  to  follow  tlie  above 
practices  and  the  returns  should  be  very 
satisfactory    both    in    increased    returns 


and  improved  health  of  the  herd,  a  bet- 
ter market  for  the  milk  and  the  satis- 
faction of  producing  the  most  useful 
and  most  healthful  human  food. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Cort  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  the  County  Agent  in  giving 
dairymen  assistance  in  the  production 
of  clean  milk.  If  you  have  any  problems 
along  this  line  get  in  touch  with  the 
County  Agent,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


CALENDAR 


July  26  to  29 — Farm  and  Home  Week  at 
at  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass. 

August  — Vegetable  Growers'  Field  Day 
at  the  Market  Garden  Field  Station, 
Waltham,  Mass. 

September  5 — Re-opening  of  class  work 
for  new  entrants  at  the  B.  C.  A.  S. 

October  1 — Re-opening  of  class  work  for 
2nd,  3rd  and  4th  year  groups  at  B. 
C.  A.   S. 

October  11  and  12 — Bristol  County  Un- 
ion Agricultural  Meetings  and  Young 
Farmers'  Show. 


BRISTOL     COUNTY     UNION     MEET- 
INGS, OCTOBER  11   AND  12 


Plans  for  the  Bristol  County  Union 
Meetings  are  already  under  way.  The 
dates  for  the  meetings  are  October  11 
and  12. 

Professor  James  E.  Rice  of  Cornell 
University  will  again  be  on  the  poul- 
try program.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
poultrymen  came  out  to  hear  Professor 
Rice  last  year  in  one  of  the  worst  rain 
storms  of  the  season.  They  were  all 
glad  they  came. 

The  program  this  year  will  be  ar- 
ranged somewhat  differently  from  last 
year's  program.  The  fruit  and  dairy 
programs  will  be  held  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 11,  and  the  poultry  and  market  gar- 
den programs  on  Friday,  October  12. 
Negotiations  are  being  made  with  some 
of  the  best  authorities  in  the  country  to 
address  these  meetings. 

An  excellent  program  is  also  being 
arranged  for  the  women  who  attend. 

Further  announcements  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  made  in  the  next  month's 
Bulletin. 

The  Young  Farmers'  Show  will  bo 
held  as  last  year,  each  evening  from  four 
to  eleven  o'clock.  The  same  liberal  cash 
premiums  will  be  offered.  Better  reserve 
the  dates  now  and  plan  to  attend  these 
meetings. 


INCREASED      INDEMNITY      FOR 
TUBERCULAR   CATTLE 


The  1928  Massachusetts  Legislature 
has  passed  Senate  Bill  No.  65  calling  for 
more  money  to  be  paid  for  tuberculin  re- 
actors on  the  part  of  the  State.  The 
bill  has  been  signed  by  Governor  Fuller 
and  will  go  into  effect  Jan.  1,  1929. 

After  that  date  the  State  will  pay  up 
to  $50  for  a  grade  cow  and  up  to  $75 
for  a  registered  purebred.  The  Federal 
indemnity  will  remain  at  $25  for  grades 
and  $50  for  registered  purebreds. 

After  this  law  goes  into  effect  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  owner  to  .  get  $50 
from  the  State  and  $25  from  the  Federal 
government,  or  $75  in  all  plus  -jvhatever 
the  carcass  is  woi-th  for  beef  (called  sal- 
vage) for  a  grade  animal.  If  the  sal- 
vage came  to  $25,  then  the  owner  would 
get  $100  altogether.  The  average  sal- 
vage for  the  State  last  year  was  $35. 

For  a  registered  purebred  the  owner 
may  get  up  to  $125  plus  the  salvage;  if 
that  amounted  to  $25  he  would  get  $150 
altogether. 

It  is  expected  that  this  will  cause  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
testing  being  done.  Before  long  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  cattle  in  Berkshire  will 
be  under  test.  It  has  been  the  experi- 
ence in  other  sections  that  as  soon  as  a 
section  has  over  half  the  cattle  under 
test  that  the  remainder  come  along  very 
rapidly. 


SHALL  WE  OR  SHALL  WE  NOT 
TRAMP  SILAGE? 


It  has  been  the  common  practice 
through  the  years  to  tramp  silage  corn 
in  the  silo.  As  a  rule  the  more  thorough 
the  habit  of  the  farmer  the  more  care- 
fully the  silage  has  been  packed  and 
tramped.  Now  the  wisdom  of  such  prac- 
tice is  seriously  called  in  question. 

Perhaps  one  factor  in  this  change  of 
attitude  is  the  improved  ensiling  ma- 
chinery as  compared  with  the  earlier 
days — the  efficient  blower  for  elevating- 
the  silage  into  the  silo  as  compared  with 
the  endless  chain  carrier.  Many  of  the 
earlier  silos  were  square  built  as  against 
the  almost  universal  round  silo  of  today. 
This  means  that  there  were  problems 
of  right  packing  in  the  earlier  days  that 
have  been  largely  eliminated  today. 

The  earliest  experience  of  the  writer 

in    ensiling   corn    was    in    a   square   silo 

built  into  a  square  section  of  the  barn. 

The  corn  for  the  silo  was  grown  is  thick 

(Continued  Page  2,  Column  1) 
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PEKIOD    ENDING^ 


drills  with  no  attempt  to  develop  ears. 
The  corn  was  cut  with  the  hand  corn- 
hook,  kept  straight  and  packed  in  the 
silo  in  layers  much  as  thatch  is  put  onto 
a  thatched  roof.  The  silage  kept  per- 
fectly, the  corn  stalks  softening  during' 
the  process  so  they  were  eaten  to  the 
last  mouthful  by  the  livestock. 

The  factor  that  has  more  than  any 
other,  recently  brought  this  question  of 
packing  silage  to  the  front  is  the  labor 
shortage  and  cost.  During  the  world 
war  silos  were  filled  without  tramping- 
and  there  was  some  surprise  to  find  the 
silage  kept  as  well  as  when  tramped. 
This  led  to  experiments  at  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station,  and  on  many 
farms,  to  determine  the  facts. 

Like  most  other  practices  there  is 
doubtless  need  of  some  allowance  for  lo- 
cal conditions.  It  seems  to  be  a  safe 
statement,  however,  that  with  a  round 
silo  and  precautions  to  secure  good  dis- 
tribution of  the  cut  corn  over  the  silo, 
silage  will  keep  as  well  or  better  with- 
out trampnig  than  when  tramped.  This 
statement  does  not  hold  good  for  the 
last  six  feet  at  the  top  of  the  silo,  where 
there  is  no  pressure  from  the  weight  of 
the  silage  above  to  help  the  packing. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  experience  of 
many  farmers  and  of  at  least  one  ex- 
periment station  over  a  period  of  the 
past  ten  years  or  more. 

A  common  practice  is  to  drop  the  sil- 
age at  the  center  of  the  silo  and  allow 
it  to  distribute  itself  by  the  cone  for- 
mation that  is  soon  made  of  the  silage 
itself.  The  gains  seem  to  be  two  less 
air  pockets  than  when  the  silage  is 
tramped,  and,  at  course,  the  saving  in 
labor  cost. 


COUNTY 

LIST 

BRISTOL 

No.  Pullets     Prod,  per 

Name 

Town 

Breed 

Nov.  1  May  31    Pullet 

C.   N.   Ward, 

Dartmouth 

Leg-s. 

501         426         110.2 

Walter  W.  Viles, 

Raynham  Ctr. 

Reds 

245         175         100.3 

Henry  H.  Goif, 

Rehoboth 

Reds 

388       *406           97.5 

Richard  P.  Frasier, 

Eastondale 

Reds 

240         234         97.1 

Hass  Poultry  Farm, 

Rehoboth 

Legs. 

3000         921           96.9 

Summary   of  Massachusetts  Poultry  Ac- 
counts   Per    Bird    Basis 

Year  Ending 


Oct  31 

Oct.  31 

1926 

1927 

No.   flocks. 

165 

152 

Total  No.  Birds                  69,337 

70,063 

Investment: 

Stock, 

$2.34 

$2.23 

Land  and  Buildings, 

3.76 

3.99 

Equipment, 

.73 

.64 

Supplies, 

.18 

.16 

Total, 

$7.01 

$7.02 

Credits : 

Market  Eggs, 

$4.24 

$4.06 

*Poultry  for  Meat, 

1.97 

2.25 

Hatching   Eggs   and 

Chicks, 

.59 

1.03 

Home  Used  Products 

and  Incidental, 

.29 

.26 

Increased  Inventory, 

.45 

.49 

Total, 

$7.54 

$8.09 

Charges : 

All    Feed, 

$3.14 

$3.55 

Chicks  and  Hatching 

Eggs, 

.31 

.Si) 

Fuel,  Litter  and  In- 

cidental, 

..23 

.48 

Repairs, 

.17 

.33 

Small  Equipment  and 

Depreciation    of   Bldgs 

and  Equipment, 

.16 

.1? 

Decreased   Inventory, 

.19 

.11 

Interest  at  5  per  cent, 

,       .35 

.35 

Total, 

$4.58 

$5.38 

Labor  Return, 

$2.96 

$2.71 

Value  of  Labor  41  hrs 

at  45c, 

2.02 

2.02 

Profit  over  all  costs. 

$  .94 

$  .69 

Percentage   Return   on 
Investment. 

18.4 

14.S 

(Including   interest) 

*  Fowls,  Broilers  and  Roasters.. 

If  one  is  interested  in  knowing  what 
profit  is  made  or  what  percentage  re- 
turn is  to  be  expected  for  capital  invest- 
ed in  the  poultry  business,  these  may  be 
computed  by  deducting  the  value  of  la- 
bor from  the  "labor  return."  The  esti- 
mated average  value  of  all  labor  em- 
ployed in  caring  for  the  flocks  was  $  .45 
per  hour  or  $2.02  per  bird  in  1927.  Sub- 
tracting as  indicated,  leaves  a  profit  of 
$  .94  per  bird  in  1926  or  $  .69  per  bird  in 
1927.     Expressed  as  a  percentage  return 


and  including  interest,  this  rather  hy- 
pothetical "better  than  average  hen" 
returned  18.4  per  cent  of  the  capital  in- 
vested in  her  in  1926  and  14.8  per  cent 
in  1927. 

Reasons  for  variation  in  labor  returns 
and  factors  affecting  profits  in  the  poul- 
try business  as  revealed  by  the  poultry 
account  project  will  be  discussed  in  fu- 
ture issues  of  Farm  Economic  Facts. — 
F.    H.    Branch. 


EGGS 


(Official    grade   for   eggs   as   authorized 
by   Chapter   270,   Acts   of   1927) 

Massachusetts  Specials 

Hens'  Eggs 

A — Average  weig-ht  24  ounces  or  over 
to  the  dozen,  with  a  minimum  of  1  5-6 
ounces  for  individual  eggs,  or  at  a 
minimum  weight  of  22  ounces  per 
dozen. 

B— Clean. 

C — Size  of  air  cell  one-eighth  inch  or 
smaller,  localized  and  regular. 

D — Sound  shell. 

E — Uniform  shape. 

F — Yolk  may  be  dimly  visible. 

G — White,  firm  and  clear. 

H — Germ,   no   visible   development. 

I — No  blood  spot. 

Pullets'  Eggs 

This  grade  to  be  identical  with  hen^' 
eggs,  except  for  weight.  Average 
weight  20  ounces  or  over  to  the  dozen, 
with  a  minimum  of  li  ounces  for  indiv- 
idual eggs,  or  at  a  minimum  weight  of 
18  ounces  per  dozen. 

Note — There  is  but  one  grade,  "Mas- 
sachusetts Specials,"  and  this  grade  has 
two  sizes:  Hens'  Eggs  and  Pullets' 
Eggs.  All  other  eggs,  which  do  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  grade  be- 
cause of  candling  quality,  shape,  size, 
etc.,  are  to  be  sold  merely  as  eggs,  that 
is,  without  the  identification  of  "Massa- 
chusetts Specials."  This  grade  is  iden- 
tical with  the  U.  S.  Specials,  Tletail 
Grade  No.  1,  as  stated  in  the  U.  S. 
Standards  and  Grades  for  Eggs,  plus 
uniformity  in  shape. 
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RAILROAD    MAGGOT    CONTROL 


If  you  have  not  already  put  on  the 
arsenate  of  lead  spray  for  control  of  the 
apple  railroad  maggot  it  should  be  done 
right  away. 

The  adult  of  this  pest  is  a  small  fly 
with  peculiar  raised  wings.  The  w:n,a:s 
have  black  and  white  stripes.  These 
flies  are  usually  seen  about  July  15  and 
soon  begin  laying  eggs  which  hatch  into 
little  white  grubs.  The  eggs  are  laid 
underneath  the  skin  of  the  apple  and 
the  little  white  grubs  which  hatch  in  a 
few  days  are  known  as  the  apple  mag- 
got or  railroad  worm.  The  maggots  eat 
their  way  through  the  flesh  of  the  ap- 
ple, leaving  a  brownish  track  wherever 
they  go. 

The  greatest  damage  is  done  on  the 
early  apples,  but  later  apples  are  also 
attacked.  Many  of  these  apples  will  fall 
on  the  ground  and  the  maggots  crawl 
out  of  the  apples  into  the  ground  and 
hibernate  -there,  emerging  the  next  July. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  control  is 
to  pick  up  the  apples  which  fall,  es- 
pecially through  the  last  half  of  July 
and  August.  These  apples  should  either 
be  fed   to   livestock  or  destroyed. 

A  spray  of  3  lbs.  powdered  arsenate  of 
lead  to  100  gals,  of  water  applied  about 
July  15  is  also  very  effective. 


two  pastures  and  gave  over  seven  times 
the  measured  weight  on  still  another 
pasture. 


NITROPHOSKA   FOR  PASTURES 


Synthetic  Nitrogen  Products  in  the 
form  of  Calurea  and  Nitrophoska  ap- 
parently are  giving  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults on  pasture  land. 

The  Extension  Service  of  Middlesex 
County  have  carried  on  some  interest- 
ing experiments  with  these  products 
this  season.  A  series  of  seven  plots, 
each  a  rod  square,  were  selected  in  two 
different  pastures.  Cows  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  these  plots  and  the  grass 
has  been  mowed  with  a  lawn  mower 
every  two  weeks  and  the  grass  weighed. 
The  following  is  the  results  of  the  ex- 
perimental plots  up  to  about  June  20: 
Plot — Superphosphate,  500  lbs  per  acre: 

Grass  cut — 27  lbs.,  14  ozs. 
Plot — Superphosphate  and  200  lbs.  Pot- 
ash per  acre: 

Grass  cut—  23  lbs.,  7  ozs. 
Plot — Superphosphate,  Potash  and  Lime, 
2400  lbs.  per  acre: 

Grass  cut — 24  lbs.,  1  oz. 
Check  Plot:         Grass  cut — 27  lbs.,  1  oz. 
Plot — Calurea,  160  lbs.  per  acre. 

Grass  cut — 44  lbs.,  7  ozs. 
Plot — Nitrophoska,  320  lbs.  per  acre: 

Grass  cut — 81  lbs.,  4  ozs. 
Plot — Nitrophoska   and  Lime: 
Grass  cut — 71  lbs.,  4  ozs. 
The  analysis  of  the  Nitrophoska  is  15 
per   cent,    nitrogen,   30   per   cent,    phos- 
phorus and  15  per  cent,  potash. 

The  early  results  show  no  apparent 
increase  due  to  phosphorus,  potash  or 
lime.  Nitrogen  alone  doubled  the  growth 
while  nitrophoska  trippled  the  yield  on 


CHEMICAL    HYDRATED    LIME    FOR 
BORDEAUX 


children  during  the  day  so  parents  can 
attend  meetings,  and  even  a  camp 
ground  is  provided  for  those  who  wish 
to  pitch  their  own  tents  and  attend  in 
real    tourist    fashion. 


Farmers  who  mix  their  own  Bordeaux 
Mixture  will  be  glad  to  know  that  hy- 
drated  lime  may  be  used  in  place  of 
lump  lime.  Chemical  hydrated  lime 
seems  to  be  superior  to  ordinary  hy- 
drated lime.  The  same  amount  should 
be  used  as  for  burnt  lime.  The  hydrated 
lime  is  easier  to  handle  and  there  is  less 
danger  of   clogging  nozzles. 

Two  companies  that  handle  good 
grades   of   chemical   hydrate   are: 

Chemical  Lime  Company,  Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania. 

Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Corporation, 
45  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOME    BUREAU    NOTES 


Farm    and    Home    Week    Plans 

On  account  of  illness,  Dr.  Liberty 
Hyde  Bailey  will  not  be  on  the  Farm 
and  Home  Program  this  year  at  Am- 
herst as  was  previously  announced.  New 
additions  to  the  program  of  particular 
interest  to  women  are  Miss  Marion  L. 
Tucker  on  "Color  in  the  Home."  Miss 
Esther  S.  Davies  on  "Noon  Day  Meal  in 
Rural  Schools,"  and  Miss  Margaret 
Slattery  on  "The  Fate  of  the  Dreamer." 

Farm  and  Home  Week  will  be  held 
July  24  to  27,  inclusive,  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  Amherst, 
Mass.  Complete  progTams  can  be  se- 
cured from  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
Segreganset,  Mass.,  or  from  Mr.  Earle 
S.  Carpenter,  Supervisor  of  Extension 
Courses,  Amherst,  Mass.  For  room  ar- 
rangements and  information  regarding 
meals,  train  accommodations,  automo- 
bile routes,  etc.,  write  also  to  Mr.  Car- 
penter. 

State-wide  Field  Day  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Granges,  Summer  Conference 
of  Smith-Hughes  Agricultural  Instruc- 
tors and  Camp,  Gilbert,  the  Camp  for 
4-H  Club  Champions  will  be  going  on 
there  at  the  same  time  as  well  as  the 
regular  session  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural   College    Summer   School. 

All  your  friends  will  be  there  so  you 
had  better  come,  too.  Surely  you  will 
find  many  things  in  these  various  meet- 
ings which  will  well  repay  you  for  your 
time  and  you  will  have  the  vacation  be^ 
sides. 

Every  comfort  and  convenience  is  ar- 
ranged for  the  accommodation  of  visi- 
tors for  that  week.  And  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  surely  does 
know  how  to  play  host.  Rooms  in  Dor- 
mitories, Fraternities  and  private  homes 
in  Amherst  are  available  at  small 
charge.  The  Cafeteria  serves  excellent 
meals  at  moderate  cost.  A  kindergarten 
nursery   is   maintained  to   take  care  of 


JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


Four     County     Championships     Awarded 

Four  County  Club  Championships 
were  recently  awarded  to  the  following 
club  members:  Clothing,  Evelyn  Stead- 
man  of  North  Dartmouth;  Food,  Mar- 
garet MacCallum  of  Taunton;  Poultry, 
Elsmore  Austin  of  Mansfield,  and  Han- 
dicraft, George  C.  Kirby  of  Taunton. 
The  work  of  these  champions  was  of  es- 
pecially high  grade  and  each  one  is  un- 
questionably entitled  to  the  honor  be- 
stowed  upon   them. 

Evelyn  Steadman  is  a  fifth  year  club 
member  and  has  been  in  the  Canning 
and  Poultry  Clubs  besides  doing  her 
Clothing  Cluh  work.  This  year  Evelyn 
has  not  only  carried  on  her  poultry  pra- 
ject  well,  but  she  had  lead  a  club  which 
was  a  banner  one.  Evelyn's  own  work 
was  especially  fine. 

Margaret  MacCallum  has  been  in  club 
work  for  four  years  and  has  been  en- 
rolled in  Canning,  Food,  Clothing  and 
Garden  club  projects  during  that  time. 
Margaret  has  done  good  work  in  all  of 
her  undertakings  and  deserves  the  trip. 
She  has  given  several  demonstrations  in 
bread  making,  including  one  at  the 
Brockton  Fair  a  few  years  ago.  Mar- 
garet is  not  very  large,  but  she  makes 
up  in  quality  of  work. 

Elsmore  Austin  of  Mansfield,  the 
county  poultry  champion,  is  a  very  en- 
thusiastic poultry  club  member.  He  has 
made  a  very  creditable  record.  His  net 
profit  was  $3.60  per  hen  for  the  seven 
months  of  the  contest.  From  38  birds 
he  had  an  average  egg  record  of  144 
egg's  for  seveni  months.  He  did  some 
hatching  with  very  good  results.  Elsmore 
favors  the  Barred  Rock  breed. 

The  Handicraft  championship  was 
very  closely  contested,  but  was  finally 
awarded  to  George  Kirby  of  Taunton 
whose  work  was  of  very  fine  quality. 
George  made  several  articles.  Among 
other  things  he  made  a  sewing  cabinet 
for  which  he  was  offered  $15.  George 
claims  that  through  Handicraft  Club 
work  he  has  definitely  found  and  decided 
upon  his  life's  work.  He  will  be  a  cab- 
inet maker,  he  says. 

Second  choice  in  the  clothing  club 
project  was  Florence  Scott  of  Norton. 
Florence  also  placed  high  last  year.  She 
is  a  hard  worker  and  promises  to  be  a 
winner  some  day  if  she  sticks  to  the 
work. 

Third  choice  was  Marion  Doel  of  the 
County  Street  School  at  Taunton.  Mari- 
on has  made  neai-ly  30  garments  and 
her  own  graduation  dress,  which  was  a 
beauty.  Marion  is  still  young  and  it  i.s 
hoped  that  she  will  continue.  Some  day 
she  will  no  doubt  win  out.     Others  in 
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the  Clothing  Club  project  who  also  de- 
serve honorable  mention  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Helen  Long,  Bertha  Lawrence, 
Ida  Davis  and  Cecelia  Davis  of  Taunton; 
Mary  Cruickshank,  Easton;  Pauline 
Desmoreau,  Eleanor  Bruce  and  Betty 
Holmes  of  Norton;  Cornelia  Pierce  and 
Leona  La  Cornec  of  Berkley;  Dolores 
Sylvia,  Hester  Cornell  and  Margaret 
Scribner  of  Dartmouth;  Frances  Taber, 
Neoalyn  Soule  of  Acushnet;  Winifred 
Goodell,  Dighton;  Elizabeth  Radcliffe, 
East  Freetown;  Ruth  Horton  and  Bar- 
bara Colbath  of  South  Rehoboth;  Lil- 
lian Yaghjian,  Luther's  Corners,  Sec- 
konk;  and  Eleanor  Fernstrom  and  Fran- 
cis Gibson,  North   Seekonk. 

The  second  highest  honor  in  the  Food 
club  project  for  the  season  just  past  goes 
to  Natalie  Ogorzalek,  whose  work  was 
almost  on  a  par  with  Margaret  Mac- 
Callum's.  Natalie  is  Canning  club  cham- 
pion and  goes  to  Amherst  anyway. 

Third  prize  went  to  Ida  Davis.  All 
first  three  places  in  this  project  were 
won  by  the  Little  Housewives  Club  of 
the  County  Street  School.  The  leader's 
influence  is  shown  very  markedly  in  this 
case.  ■  Miss  Louise  B.  Sears  has  been 
the  leader  of  this  club  for  several  years 
or  since  it  first  started  and  each  year 
at  least  one  county  champion  is  chosen 
from  her  group. 

Others  doing  notable  work  in  the 
Food  Club  are  the  following:  Mai'y 
Cruickshank,  Easton,  and  Lucia  and 
Virginia  Violette  of  Rehoboth. 

Second  honors  in  the  Poultry  club 
were  won  by  Raymond  Harrington  who 
made  a  very  excellent  showing  with  his 
23  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Raymond  has 
been  president  of  his  club  and  a  very 
active  and  enthusiastic  member. 

Third  place  was  won  by  Harvey  Smith 
of  Westport.  Harvey  has  made  steady 
improvement  in  his  poultry  work  and 
this  year  with  his  46  Leghorns  he  made 
a  very  neat  little  profit. 

Others  who  finished  the  contest  with 
good  records  were  Charles  Buck,  Joseph 
Borack  of  Easton;  Wilfred  Vincent, 
Laird  Marcroft  of  South  Rehoboth;  Rob- 
ert Hill  Taunton;  Philip  Hawes,  Flor- 
ence Steadman,  Evelyn  Steadman,  Ken- 
ton Gifford  and  Raymond  Paquette  of 
North  Dartmouth;  Allan  Davis,  John 
Macomber,  Linwood  Tripp  and  William 
Mailloux  of  Westport,  and  Charles 
Richards    of    East   Freetown. 

The  honors  for  second  and  third  in 
the  Handicraft  project  were  very  hot- 
ly contested.  They  were  finally  awarded 
as  follows:  Second  to  Edward  Cruick- 
shank of  North  Easton,  who  is  a  fourth 
year  club  member.  "Ed"  has  been  in 
garden  and  pig  projects  also  during  this 
time.  He  will  be  a  strong  contender  for 
county  championship   next  year. 

Third  place,  very  close  to  Edward 
Cruickshank  was  Nathan  Macomber  of 
Taunton.  Nathan  is  also  in  his  fourth 
year  of  club  work  on  this  project.  He, 
like  the  second  prize  winner,  was  also 
a  leader  of  his  club.  Nathan  and  Ed- 
ward  will  have  a   close   race  next  year 


for  county  honors. 

Others  who  deserve  honorable  mention 
in  this  project  are  the  following:  Her- 
bert Simmons  and  Everett  Smith  of 
North  Dighton;  Ernest  Atwood  of 
Dighton;  Milton  Morse,  John  Bryant 
and  Walter  Jackson  of  Taunton ;  Lauch- 
lin  Smith  and  Howard  Potter  of  West- 
port;  Wallace  Westgate  and  Philip  And- 
erson of  Berkley,  and  Myron  Clark  of 
East  Freetown. 


Correction 

Owing  to  a  mistake  in  the  printing  of 
the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin  the  names 
of  Nathan  Macomber  of  Taunton  who 
received  first  prize  in  the  fourth  year 
Handicraft  exhibit,  and  Aldo  Fasoli  and 
David  Dean  who  received  second  and 
third  prizes  respectively  in  the  third 
year  work,  were  omitted. 


Poultry   Club  Contest    for   May 

The  closing  month  of  the  Egg  Laying 
Contest  finds  the  following  order  of 
placing:  First  prize  went  to  Joseph 
Borack  of  South  Easton  with  an  average 
yield  of  28.1  eggs  per  hen.  Second  rib- 
bon goes  to  Elsmore  Austin  of  Mans- 
field with  an  average  yield  of  26.9  eggs 
per  hen,  and  third  ribbon  goes  to  Wil- 
fred Vincent  of  South  Rehoboth  with  an 
average  yield  of  26.4  eggs  per  hen. 

The  others  in  their  order  are  as  fol- 
lows: Walter  Hatch,  Jr.,  South  Easton, 
25.9  eggs;  Adrian  Vincent,  South  Re- 
hoboth, 25  eggs;  Raymond  Harrington, 
Noi-th  Dartmouth,  22.3  eggs;  Michael 
Prockniak,  Raynham,  22.1  eggs;  Philip 
Hawes,  North  Dartmouth,  21  eggs; 
Laird  Marcroft,  South  Rehoboth,  19.7 
eggs;  Elmer  Vendt,  North  Easton,  19.2 
eggs;  Charles  Buck,  North  Easton,  18. S 
eggs;  Robert  Hill,  Taunton,  18.7  eggs; 
Harvey  Smith,  Westport,  18.6  eggs; 
Leon  Rousseau,  South  Rehoboth,  17.6 
eggs;  James  Lewis,  Easton,  16  eggs; 
William  Mailloux,  Westport,  14.7  eggs 
and  Philip  Tripp,  Westport,  12.5  eggs. 
Other  poultry  club  members  failed  to 
send  in  their  final  report  sheets  although 
many  of  the  final  records  came  in. 


Dairy    Stock    Judginsf    Contest    at    Lang- 
water    Farm 

A  Junior  Club  Dairy  Judging  Contest 
was  held  at  the  Langwater  Farms, 
North  Easton,  last  week.  This  contest 
was  made  possible  through  the  generos- 
ity of  the  Massachusetts  Guernsey 
Breeders'  Association,  who  gave  a  beau- 
tiful medal,  and  Mr.  John  S.  Ames  of 
North  Easton  on  whose  farm  the  contest 
was  held. 

Mr.  George  Erickson,  Middlesex  Coun- 
ty Club  Agent;  Prof.  J.  E.  Ladd  of  the 
Rhode  Island  State  College,  Mr.  Richard 
Harwood  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  Guernsey  Breeders' 
Association,  and  Edwin  R.  Wyeth, 
County  Club  Agent  of  Bristol  County, 
conducted  the  contest.  Fifteen  contest- 
ants took  part  and  the  results  are  as  fol- 
lows :  First  prize,  David  Rohdin,  North 
Easton;   second  prize,   Emanual   Cabral, 


Taunton;  third  prize,  Henry  Fortin  of 
Rhode  Island.  Henry  Fortin,  Dorothy 
Heywood  and  John  Eliades  of  Middlesex 
County,  and  Irving  Wyeth  of  Bristol 
County,  tied  for  third  prize  in  correct 
placings,  but  because  of  Henry  Fortin's 
better  reasons  he  was  given  third  prize 
medal.  It  pays  to  have  and  to  give  good 
reasons  for  placing  animals  or  products 
in    judging    contests. 


Granges  in  County  Co'operating  in  Club 
Work 

Each  of  the  following  granges  and 
committees-  is  co-operating  with  the 
County  Club  Agent  in  the  supervising 
and  helping  of  garden  work  this  sum- 
mer: Acushnet,  Dr.  J.  P.  Bradford; 
Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Bartlett,  and  Mr.  B.  De- 
moranville;  Dighton,  Mr.  Leland  Bul- 
lard  and  Edwin  R.  Wyeth;  Fairhaven, 
Mrs.  Bertha  S.  Corej',  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Howard  and  Mr.  Walter  G.  Spencer; 
East  Freetown,  Mr.  Leonard  Gumey, 
Mr.  David  Chace,  Mr.  Harold  Chace; 
Norton,  Mr.  C.  O.  Bruce,  Mrs.  Cora  A. 
Jenks;  Anawan,  Rehoboth,  Mr.  Chester 
Munroe,  Miss  Marion  Munroe  and  Miss 
Clara  Munroe;  Swansea,  Mr.  Charles 
Ormsbee,  Mrs.  Edith  M.  Babcock  and  Mr. 
Philip  Brown;  Westport,  Mrs.  K.  R. 
Tallman,  Mrs.  Mattie  M.  Dubois  and  Mr. 
John   Cunningham. 


Old  Colony  SoutZi  Pomona  Grange  Gives 
Prizes 

The  Old  Colony  South  Pomona  Grange 
has  very  kindly  donated  $10  to  be  given 
as  three  prizes  of  $5,  $3,  and  $2,  re- 
spectively, for  the  three  best  gardens  in 
Westport  this  summer.  In  order  to 
win  a  prize  careful  records  will  have 
to  be  kept  of  expenses  and  receipts  and 
a   story   written   of   experiences. 

This  fine  ofl'er  should  inspire  the  boys 
and  girls  in  Westport,  who  have  gard- 
ens, to  do  fine  work. 

The  ?Grange  Committee,  Mr.  Charles 
Oliver,  Jr.,  and  the  County  Club  Agent 
will  assist  in  visiting  the  gardens  dur- 
ing the  summer. 


Summer   Projects    Underway 
The  enrollments  in   summer  club  pro- 
jects are   as  follows: 

Garden  (Vegetable  and  Flower),  200; 
Poultry,  62;  Canning,  44;  Dairy,  10; 
Field  Crops,  7;  Pig,  5;  Miscellaneous, 
10. 

The  grand  total  of  all  summer  projects 
is  338.  Local  leaders  besides  the  Grange 
Committees  listed  above  include  Mrs. 
Harry  Lucas,  South  Rehoboth;  Miss 
Mary  Cruickshank  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Godfi"ey  of  Easton;  Miss  Evelyn  Stead- 
man of  North  Dartmouth;  Miss  Bertha 
Fog-well  of  Fall  River;  Miss  Lois  Cole 
of  Swansea;  Miss  Natalie  Ogorzalek  of 
Taunton;  Miss  Carrie  O.  Clapp  of  Nor- 
ton; Arthur  Gaisford,  Seekonk;  How- 
ard Jennings  of  Easton;  Elsmore  Aus- 
tin of  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Leon  Reagan 
of  North  Easton. 
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DAIRY  HERD   IMPROVEMENT 


About  the  only  sure  way  of  improving 
the  dairy  herd  is  to  know  what  each 
individual  cow  is  doing.  Guessing  will 
not  tell  the  story.  The  dairyman  must 
either  keep  his  records  up  to  date  him- 
self or  he  should  let  the  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Association  do  it  for  him. 
For  the  average  dairyman  the  Associa- 
tion Cow  Tester  will  do  it  better  and 
cheaper  than  the  dairyman  can  do  it 
for  himself. 

With  the  present  high  costs  of  feed 
and  labor  it  pays  to  keep  records.  Over 
half  the  cows  in  Bristol  County  produce 
less  than  6500  lbs.  a  year.  Some  herds 
in  the  Herd  Improvement  Association 
are  averaging  from  8,000  fc.  10,000  lbs. 
of  milk  per  cow.  This  means  that  these 
cows  are  producing  from  $60.00  to 
$150.00  worth  more  of  milk  in  a  year 
than  is  the  average  cow  in  Bristol 
County. 

Below  is  the  list  of  high  producing 
cows  in  the  Association  for  the  month 
of  June. 

Lbs.         Lbs. 
Name  of  Cow  Milk         Fat 

Mr.   F.   G.   Sattler,   Rehoboth: 
K.  W.  J.  L.  Blanch 

Mercena,  1353         47.4 

K.  W.  J.  L.  Blanch 

Parthena,  1903         64.7 

DeKol  Fayne  Cornucopia 

Aaggie,  1305         47.0 

Aaggie  Clover  Blossom 

DeKol,  1249         46.2 

Aaggie   C.   B.   King,       2010         75.4 
May  C.  C.  B.,  1710         66.7 

Roxland  Oceta  2nd,         1788         71.4 
Mercena  Payne 

Blanch,  1503         54.1 

Parthena  Blanch 

Fayne,  2139         64.2 

DeKol   Fayne   Aaggie,   1665         49.9 
No.  22,  1119         49.2 

Fayne  Oceta  Cornu- 
copia, 1530         55.1 
Mr.  Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth: 
Etta,  1008         45.4 
Hester,                                1305         50.9 
Shirley,                              1033         45.5 
Margaret,                           1338         50.8 
Coweset  Farm,  West  Mansfield: 

No.  17,  897         47.5 

No.  45  1239         62.0 

No.  53  1224         64.7 

No.  E630  1308         58.9 

No.  64  909         45.5 

No.  36  892         50.1 

(Continued  on  page  2  column  3.) 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  UNION 
AGRICULTURAL  MEET- 
ING    AND     YOUNG 
FARMERS'  SHOW 


MY    IMPRESSIONS    OF    CAMP    GIL- 
BERT 


THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER 
11   AND   12 


"KEEP    THE    DATE    OPEN' 


A  program  is  being  arranged  for  the 
Bristol  County  Union  Agricultural 
Meetings  which  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
the  farm  folk  of  Bristol  County. 

The  Dairy  and  Fruit  program  will  be 
featured  on  October  11,  and  the  Market 
Garden  and  Poultry  will  be  featured  on 
Friday,  October  12.  Some  of  the  best 
authorities  in  the  country  will  appear 
on  the  program.  Several  of  the  speakers 
will  be  men  who  have  had  years  of 
practical  experience  as  well  as  technical 
training.  Manjr  sucessful  farmers  in  our 
own  locality  will  be  on  the  program  to 
teU  us  of  their  experiences. 

Prof.  Arthur  J.  Farley  of  the  New 
Jersey  College  of  Agriculture  will  be  on 
the  Fruit  program  to  lead  in  two  dis- 
cussions. Professor  Farley  is  the  man 
who  originated  the  Jersey  Dry-Mix  Sul- 
fur-Lime which  has  revolutionized  the 
spraying  of  stone  fruits.  New  Jersey  has 
a  big  fruit  industry  and  Professor  Far- 
ley should  be  able  to  give  our  fruit 
growers  some  valuable  suggestions  on 
orcharding  and  small  fruits. 

We  also  expect  to  have  Professor 
Sears  on  the  program  again.  Professor 
Sears  has  been  traveling  extensively 
this  summer,  studying  orchards  in  other 
parts  and  will  have  something  valuable 
to  contribute. 

Two  successful  orchardists  in  the 
State  are  also  expected  to  assist  with 
the  program. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Merrill  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College  will  address  the 
dairymen.  Connecticut  dairjTiien  have 
been  very  successful  for  a  number  of 
years  and  Professor  Merrill  has  been 
responsible  for  much  of  this  success. 
Dairy  problems  in  Connecticut  are  very 
similar  to  those  in  Bristol  County. 

Potato  growers  -will  be  interested  to 
know  that  Mr.  Joseph  Decatur  of  Way- 
land,  the  champion  potato  grower  of  the 
State,  will  be  on  the  program.  Mr. 
Decatur  grew  450  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
the  acre  last  year.  He  has  some  methods 
of  his  own.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Decatur  is 
a  very  interesting  speaker. 

(Continued  Page  2,  Column  1) 


By  Emanuel  Cabral 

I  consider  that  I  was  very  fortunate 
in  winning  the  4-H  Dairy  Club 
Championship  for  Bristol  County  this 
year,  for  my  trip  to  Camp  Gilbert,  Am- 
herst, which  was  the  reward  I  received 
for  winning  this  championship,  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  my 
life. 

Some  of  the  things  which  impressed 
me  during  my  week  at  Amherst  were  the 
following : 

The  coming  together  of  so  many  boys 
and  girls  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
the  co-operative  way  in  which  and  the 
spirit  with  which  they  all  worked  and 
played  together  were  wonderful  to  me. 
Everybody  seemed  so  willing  and  glad 
to  help  with  the  different  tasks. 

I  learned  many  things  from  the  differ- 
ent professors  while  I  was  there.  I  was 
in  the  group  which  included  all  of  the 
boys  interested  in  Animal  Husbandry, 
so  our  trips  and  talks  were  all  given  by 
Animal  Husbandry  men.  Prof.  V.  A. 
Rice  told  us  about  feeding  stock  and 
weeding  out  the  undesirable  ones.  He 
stressed  the  fact  of  feeding  more  rough- 
age and  less  concentrated  grain.  It  was 
a  much  cheaper  way  to  get  the  desired 
results. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Helyar  told  us  some  very 
interesting  things  about  crop  growing. 
What  he  told  us  about  the  growing  of 
alfalfa  impressed  me  most.  As  a  result 
of  this  meeting  with  Prof.  Helyar 
I  am  preparing  a  two-acre  block  of  the 
farm  for  alfalfa  and  expect  to  sow  it 
soon. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Fawcctt  told  us  many  help- 
ful things  about  judging  cattle,  which 
will  help  me  in  future  judging  contests. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Montag-ue,  the  Farm  Super- 
intendent, took  us  on  an  interesting  trip 
about  the  farm  to  see  the  stock,  etc.  He 
told  us  some  very  interesting  things 
about  the  herd. 

In  the  Flint  Laboratory,  Professor 
Mack  showed  us  about  the  making  of 
butter,  cheese,  ice  cream,  the  brine  sys- 
tem of  cooling,  and  we  all  tried  a  hand 
at  testing  milk  for  butter  fat  content. 
This  trip  was  particularly  interesting 
to  nie  not  only  because  we  were  treated 
to  ice  cream  at  the  end,  but  because  it 
was  so  instructive  and  we  all  took  part 
in  the  program. 

The  various  Club  Camp  Fires  held 
during  the  week  were  very  impressive, 
(Continued   on   Page   2,  column  2) 
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Published    Monthly  by  the  Bristol    County 
Agricultural  School 

STAFF 

George  H.  Gilb.it.  Director 

C.  Laurin  March,  Poultry  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,  Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 

Wyman  E.  Hawkes,  Farm  Crops 

and  Soil  Fertility  Instructor 

Willis  T.  Pettey,  Orcharding 

and  Small  Fruit  Growing  Instructor 

H.  Judson  Robinson,       '   Market  Gardening 

and  Home  Gardening  Instructor 

John  A.  Tyas,  Farm  Mechanics 

and  Construction  Instructor 

FIELD  AGENTS 

Warren  L.  Ide,     County  Agricultural  Agent 

Flora  M.  Miller,  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Junior  Agri.  Agent 

Florence  M.  Cordner,  Clerk 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  2) 
UNION  AGRICULTURAL  MEETING 

The  speakers  on  the  Poultry  program 
will  include  Prof.  J.  E.  Rice,  Head  of 
the  Poultry  Department  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; William  Ryan  of  Stoughton, 
one  of  the  larg-est  and  most  successful 
poulti-ymen  in  the  East,  and  Henry 
Goff  of  Rehoboth,  one  of  our  own  Bristol 
County  poultrymen,  who  has  for  many 
years  been  a  successful  R.  I.  Red  breeder. 
The  main  address  on  the  Market 
Garden  prog-ram  will  be  made  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  Watts  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Watts  is  an  extensive  market  gardener  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  a  son  of  Dean  R. 
L.  Watts  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col-j 
lege.  Prof.  H.  F.  Tompson  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Burnley,  two  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful market  gardeners  in  the  county, 
will  also  tell  of  their  experiences  in 
market  gardening. 

An  excellent  program  is  also  being  ar- 
ranged for  the  ladies.  Printed  programs 
will  be  available  very  soon  and  may  be 
had  by  addressing  the  Bristol  County 
Agr:' cultural  School. 

Tne  Show 
The  Union  Agricultural  Meetings  are 
arranged  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bris- 
tol County  Farm  Bureau  and  provide  a 
substantial  program  for  the  middle  of 
each  day — from  10.30  a.  m.  to  3.30  p. 
m.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  days,  and  on  through  the 
evenings,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bris- 
tol County  Young  Farmers'  Association, 
there  will  be  opened  to  the  public  an 
excellent  Show  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
poultry  and  other  faimi  products. 

The  aim  in  this  Show,  held  annually 
in  conjunction  with  the  Union  Agricul- 
tural Meetings,  is  to  make  the  exhibits 
as  instructive  as  possible.  With  this  in 
mind  exhibits  will  be  high  gTade  and  ex- 
tensively labelled  as  to  variety  and  sig- 
nificance. 

Afternoon  and  Evening'  Program 
There  will  be  plenty  of  entertainment 
by  way  of  opportunity  to  try  a  hand  in 
games  of  skill,  target  shooting,  probably 
dancing,  a  banquet,  an  auction  of  farm 
produce,  etc. 

Better  keep  these  dates  open — Octo- 
ber 11  and  12 — day  and  evening. 


COUNTY  LIST- 

-BRISTOL 

Name 

Town 

Breed 

C.  N.  Ward, 

Dartmouth 

Legs. 

Walter    W.    Viles, 

Raynham  Ctr. 

Reds 

Hass  Poultry  Farm, 

Rehoboth 

Legs. 

Wm.  G.  MacDonald, 

Seekonk 

Legs. 

Glendale   Fann, 

Somerset 

Reds 

LEADERS   IN  EGG  PRODUCTION  FOR  8  MONTHS'  PERIOD  ENDING  JUNE 

30,   1928. 


No.  Pullets     Prod,  per 

Nov.  1  June  30  Pullet 

501          403  127.5 

245            93  113.0 

3000        1903  112.0 

669          511  104.0 

1008        227  98.2 


(Continued  fi-om  Page  1,  Col.  1) 

William  N.  Howard,  North  Easton: 
No.  31  1194         49.0 

Mr.   Victor  Gelb,  Seekonk: 

No.   17  ,    1512         45.5 

No.  20  1266         55.7 

No.  50  1440         51.8 

No.  19  1752         52.6 

No.  17  1512         45.4 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Horton,  Rehoboth: 
Johanna,  1620        48.1 

Segis,  1380         51.1 

Lady,  1356         48.8 

Mr.  W.  C.  Viall,  Rehoboth: 

No.  15  1353        48.7 

No.  52  1377         55.1 

No.  10  1605         48.2 

No.  58  1596         51.1 

No.     9  1290         50.0 

Mount  Hope  Farm,   Taunton: 

No.  52  1392         55.7 

Mr.  Joseph  Crowshaw%  East  Norton: 
No.  16  912         47.4 

No.  23  1008         50.4 


GET  A  PREMIUM  LIST  AND 
DO  YOUR  BIT  BY  BRINGING 
IN  AN  EXHIBIT  OF  POULTRY 
PR  FRUIT  OR  OTHER  PROD- 
UCE TO  THE  BRISTOL  COUN- 
TY FARMERS'  SHOW. 

FOR  PREMIUM  LIST  WRITE 
T©  THE  "SHOW  SECRETARY", 
CARE  OF  BRISTOL  COUNTY 
AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL, 
SEGREGANSET,  MASS. 


(Continued  from  page  1  column  3) 

especially  the  candle  light  service  on  the 
last  nig-ht. 

We  Club  Champions  are  very  greatly 
indebted  to  the  College  and  its  pro- 
fessors, the  State  and  County  leaders  for 
this  great  time.  Everyone  showed  us  the 
greatest  possible  regard.  We  tried  to  re- 
turn this  feeling  in  every  way  we  could. 

I  suppose  I  am  too  old  to  win  a  county 
championship  again  although  I  would 
like  to  very  much.  I  am  planning  now  to 
take  at  least  a  one-year  course  at  M. 
A.  C.  next  fall. 


COOKING  WITHOUT  ADDED  WATER 


SEPTIC  TANKS  FOR  FARM  HEALTH 


Septic  tanks  are  no  longer  luxuries. 
They  are  indispensable  aids  to  farm 
comfort  and  fai-m  sanitation.  These  are 
concrete  tanks  built  below  ground  which 
digest  the  sewage  and  prepare  it  for 
purification  by  bacteria  in  the  top  soil. 

The  correct  concrete  mixture  for  sep- 
tic tanks  contains  five  and  one-half  gal- 
lons of  water  to  the  sack  of  cement.  If 
the  sand  and  pebbles  are  moist,  only 
four  and  one-quarter  gallons  are  used. 
With  wet  aggregates,  the  w'ater  is  cut 
to   three  and   three-quarters  gallons. 

A  trial  batch  of  concrete  is  made  with 
one  part  cement,  two  parts  sand,  and 
three  parts  pebbles.  If  this  is  too  wet, 
add  more  sand  and  pebbles.  If  it  is  too 
dry  use  less  aggregates  in  the  succeed- 
ing batches.  Under  no  ciixumstances 
vary  the  ratio  of  the  water  to  the  ce- 
ment in  the  mixture. 

Plans  for  a  modem  septic  tank  can 
be  obtained  from  County  Agent  War- 
ren  L.   Ide. 


Cooking  without  added  water,  the  so- 
called  waterless  cooking,  is  really  noth- 
ing new,  but  the  application  of  an  old 
idea  to  a  wider  variety  of  foods.  In  the 
beginning,  dismiss  the  idea  that  such 
cooking  is  waterless.  Only  foods  con- 
taining water  can  be  so  cooked.  Further- 
more even  such  foods  must  have  an  out- 
side skin  or  peel,  such  as  that  on  pota- 
toes or  bananas,  or  they  must  be  cooked 
slowly  in  a  vessel  that  can  be  tightly 
closed  so  as  to  hold  in  the  steam  which 
results  from  the  heating  up  of  the  water 
in  the  food  itself.  In  meat  the  same  re- 
sult is  accomplished  when  it  is  seared 
and  a  crust  is  formed  which  holds  in  the 
juices. 

In  the  general  speeding  up  of  Am- 
erican life  there  has  been  a  demand  for 
quick  methods  of  cooking.  Rapid  cook- 
ing, so  far  as  vegetables  are  concerned, 
usually  means  cooking  in  water  to  pre- 
vent burning.  Unfortunately  the  ten- 
dency has  been  to  drain  off  the  liquid 
afterward  and  pour  it  down  the  sink. 
With  it  are  lost  not  only  much  of  the  sol- 
uble carbohydrates  and  mineral  salts, 
but  certain  of  the  vitamins,  especially 
those  which  are  soluble  in  water 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


Sandwich  Suggestions 

by 

H.   Zella  Ormsbee,   Rehoboth,   Mass. 

Write  to  Mrs.  Stanley  Ormsbee,  R.  F. 
D.,  Box  110,  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  if  you 
wish  ■  sandwich  suggestions,  or  if  j^ou 
have  sandwich  ideas  which  you  would 
like  to  pass  on  to  others.  For  some  time 
Mrs.  Ormsbee  has  been  compiling  in- 
formation about  sandwiches.  The  Home 
Demonstration  Agent  asked  her  if  she 
would  like  to  write  some  of  them  up  so 
that  copies  could  be  made  a\  ailable  for 
the  women  of  the  county.  Her  answer, 
which  follows,  contained  so  many  valu- 
able suggestions  that  it  was  decided  to 
publish  them  in  the  Bulletin  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 
"My  dear  Miss  Miller: 

''Lately  I  had  been  thinking  of  you 
and  wondering  why  I  didn't  send  you 
the  sandwich  suggestions  as  the  days 
grow  toward  sandwich  time.  Even  now 
when  I  have  written  some  of  them  off,  I 
wonder  if  it  is  what  you  wish. 

"Here  is  how  I  treat  this  Sandwich 
business.  Never  until  last  winter  did  I 
have  to  make  them  except  for  special 
occasions.  Folks  began  to  ask,  'Don't  you 
just  dread  making  sandwiches  every 
day?'  I  hadn't,  but  after  a  dozen  had 
asked  I  began  to  wonder  if  'twas  as  bad 
as  folks  thought. 

"Here  is  my  way  as  I  worked  it  out. 
Those  sandwiches  just  had  to  be  made 
five  days  in  the  week,  just  as  much  as 
a  pie  or  cake.  Also  they  must  be  ready 
at  7.30  a.  m. — no  time  to  plan  and  mix 
and  make  in  the  early  morning. 

"Each  afternoon  I  looked  the  pantry 
over,  collected  all  left-overs  and  mixed 
my  sandwich  filling  or  made  whatever 
was  to  go  for  lunch  the  following  day. 
If  we  had  had  baked  sausage  and  corn 
bread  for  breakfast  and  there  were  a 
few  sausages  left,  I  removed  the  casings, 
boiled  an  egg,  ground  it  ail  with  a  bit 
of  pickle,  tasted  it,  and  added  a  dash  of 
this  or  that.  It  was  the  samt,  each  day, 
my  left-overs  made  sandwich  fillings  in- 
stead of  being  thrown  out. 

"I  tried  to  make  them  tasty.  I  varied 
the  breads — rye,  graham,  fiuit  bread, 
brown  and  nut  bread.  With  left-over 
muffins,  corn  bread,  etc.,  I  sent  salads. 
It  helped  make  a  change.  All  one  must 
do  is  give  a  few  minutes  each  day  the 
same  as  one  plans  something  different 
for  each  meal. 

"I  hardly  know  how  to  write  the  sand- 
wiches as  I  always  feel  that  sandwiches 
just  happen.  One  can  use  anything,  and, 
like  a  salad,  mix  it  up.  A  bit  of  mustard 
used  in  many  helps,  just  as  a  tart  jelly 
helps  out  in  others.  Use  as  carefully  as 
you  would  flavor  a  stew. 

Many  things  at  hand  add  just  what 
you  wish — a  leaf  or  two  of  mint,  with 
fruit  salad  sandwich  or  with  meat. 
Cheese  mixtures  are  nice  with  rye  bread. 


Graham  bread   is   tasty  with   other  fill- 
ings. 

"Each  person's  likes  must  be  con- 
sidered. For  one  who  carries  sandwiches 
each  day,  change  bread  and  fillings. 
Make  a  list  so  the  same  kind  doesn't 
happen  often.  Change  often.  Send 
salads  in  tumblers,  or  tiny  meat  pies 
baked  in  custard  cups.  Don't  send  all 
cake  every  day  and  each  day.  Change -to 
turnovers,  puddings  in  tumblers,  etc. 

"Keep  celery  salt,  onion  salt,  prepared 
mustard,  catsup,  all  kinds  of  chopped 
pickle  mixtures,  etc.,  in  mind  and  you 
can  add  many  a  'dash'  to  an  otherwise 
flat  sandwich." 

Don't   you  just  want  to   try   some   of 
Mrs.    Ormsbee's   Sandwiches?   You  may, 
for  here  is   the   list  of   suggestions   she 
.--ent  with  her  letter. 
APPLE,  celery,  nuts,  gTound — mix  with 

dressing.     Spread    bread    with    butter 

and  add  a  lettuce  leaf. 
BACOIn' — crisp      bacon     with     creamed 

eggs,    sliced    tomato,    chopped    green 

pepper  or  greens. 
BANANA,    nuts,    lettuce — slice    banana 

and  chop  nuts. 
BEETS — ^chopped  and  used  with  ground 

meat. 
CABBAGE — red      or     white,      raw     or 

cooked,   chopped  fine   and   mixed   with 

salad   dressing  or  other  vegetables. 
CARROT — raw,  chopped  fine  with  salt, 

salad  dressing,  peanut  butter,  raisins 

or  cabbage. 
CHEESE — both     cream     and     chopped 

American,    with    nuts,    olives,    water 

cress  or  parsley. 
CHEESE — with   jelly,  jam,   marmalade, 

green      pepper,      pimento      mixtures, 

t  specially  nice  with  rye  bread. 
CHICKEN — with  ground   celery  or  let- 
tuce   and    dressing.    A    regular    salad 

used  in  pointed  rolls  as  a  stuffing. 
COCOANUT— added      to      fruit      salad 

sandwiches. 
CUCUMBER— crisped  and  chopped  with 

radish    and    some    green    is    fine    with 

thin  white  bread. 
DATES,   RAISINS — chopped   and   mois- 
tened with  cream,   Stuffed  dates  sent 

with  bran  muffins. 
FISH — any  leftover  fish  flaked  and  used 

with  any  combination:   chopped  eggs, 

veg-etables   or  greens;    or   as   a   salad. 

All    kinds    of    canned    fish   good    with 

graham  bread. 
GREENS — cooked,  leftover  greens  with 

chopped  egg  or  crisp  bacon. 
HAM — ground    with    boiled    eggs;    with 

pickles;  used  with  a  few  baked  beans. 
HAM — devilled  ham  with  stuffed  olives, 

egg  and  a  bit  of  onion. 
JAMS   and  JELLIES — spread  one  slice 

of  bread  with  cream  cheese,  the  other 

with   jelly.   With  chopped  meat  use  a 

bit    of    cranberry    jelly    or    any    tart 

jell.v.  It  helps. 
LIMA  BEANS — mashed  and  mixed  with 

strained  stewed  tomato,  with  or  with- 
out lettuce. 


LOBSTER — plain  with  lettuce  or  mixed 
with  chopped  greens  and  a  bit  of 
onion. 

MINT — with  fruit  salad  sandwich,  or 
chopped  or  sliced  lamb. 

MEATS— ail  leftovers,  chopped  with 
vegetables,  pickles,  eggs  or  mixed  with 
just  salad  dressing. 

MUSTARD— a  bit  helps  many  sand- 
wiches, especially  meat. 

ONIONS — plain,  with  egg  and  cheese. 
Many  mixtures  are  improved  by  a  bit 
of  chopped  onion.  Just  a  bit,  no  more. 
Onion  salt  adds  much. 

OLIVES — can   be   used   in  many  of  the 

sandwiches  or  as  a  relish. 
.OYSTERS — leftover  cooked  oysters  cut 
fine  and  mixed  with  celery  and  catsup. 

PICKLES — added  sparingly.  Even  just 
a  bit  on  top  of  the  sandwich  filling. 

PRUNES— stuffed  and  sent  with  muf- 
fins or  chopped  with  white  grapes  or 
raisins. 

PINEAPPLE— grated  with  cheese  or 
peppers.  Add  lettuce  or  parsley. 

RAW  VEGETABLES— carrots,  cabbage, 
peppers,  make  a  tasty  sandwich.  Use 
spiced  pickle  juice  for  mixing. 

SALADS — all  kinds  can  be  used  in 
sandwiches  or  sent  in  a  jelly  tumbler. 
I  think  graham  bread  or  a  nut  bread 
is  nice  with  these,  or  muffins  or  rolls. 

SARDINES— chopped  with  egg.  Be 
careful  about  dressing  because  of  the 
oil  in  the  sardines. 

SALMON — mix  chopped  celery  and 
lettuce  with  flaked  salmon. 

TOMATOES— with  lettuce.  Use  canned 
tomatoes  in  mixing  some  of  the  sand- 
wich fillings.  It  adds  to  the  taste. 

TOMATOES— stuffed  with  any  salad 
mixture.  With  graham  bread  lettuce 
sandwiches. 

VEGETABLES— cooked  and  chopped. 
Spread  one  slice  of  bread  sparingly 
with  mustard. 

WATERCRESS— from  the  brook.  Can 
be  used  with  many  mixtures.  Crisp  it 
in  cold  water  and  cut  with  a  knife. 


KITCHEN  TOUR  HELD 

Kitchen  tourists  including  58  women, 
5  men  and  several  children  in  18  closed 
cars  gave  little  heed  to  the  numerous 
showers  which  fell  on  the  day  of  the 
Annual  Kitchen  Tour.  The  weather  did 
prevent  visiting  gardens  and  holding 
picnics  at  the  Swansea  factory  dam  and 
at  Watuppa  Reservation;  but  the  inter- 
ior arrangements  went  off  without  a 
hitch.  The  hostesses  were  so  cordial. 
Not  one  grumbled  about  the  crowd 
tracking  mud  into  her  spick  and  span 
kitchen.  They  even  invited  us  all  over 
the  house,  down  cellar  to  see  the  elec- 
tric pump,  upstairs  to  see  the  new  bath- 
room and  on  the  way  stopped  in  to  see 
the  dining  room,  living  room,  porch, 
bedrooms,  or  here  and  there  an  ingen- 
ious arrangement  of  closets,  shelves  or 
drawers. 

(Continued  on  Page  4,   Col.  3) 
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JUNIOR    CLUB    ACTIVITIES 


Bristol  County  Club  Folks  at  Camp  Gil" 
bert 

Bristol  County  was  represented  at 
Camp  Gilbert,  M.  A.  C,  during  the 
week  of  July  20  by  the  following  lead- 
ers and  County  Club  champions.  The 
leaders  were  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Bryant, 
Taunton,  and  Mr.  Leon  W.  Reagan  of 
North  Easton.  The  county  champions 
were  Natalie  Ogorzalek,  Margaret  Mac- 
Callum,  George  Kirby  and  Emanuel  Ca- 
bral  of  Taunton;  Evelyn  Steadman  of 
Dartmouth  and  Elsmore  Austin  of  Mans- 
field. Herbert  Ashley,  also  a  local  lead- 
er, lent  his  kind  assistance  in  getting 
the  county  champions  to  Amherst. 

These  young  people,  by  their  fine  Club 
work  during  the  past  year,  earned  the 
opportunity  to  go  on  this  trip  and  take 
part  with  the  other  chamnions  from 
other  counties  in  the  State,  in  the  great 
event. 

While  at  Camp  Gilbert  three  of  our 
county  champions  won  some  of  the  hon- 
ors given  during  the  week.  Evelyn 
Steadman  of  Dartmouth  won  second 
prize  in  the  school  dress,  in  which  22 
girls  took  part.  This  was  quite  an  honor 
for  Evelyn  when  one  considers  that  she 
was  competing  against  the  best  Clothing 
Club  girls  of  the  State,  and  also  because 
of  the  fact  that  she  was  her  own  lead- 
er. 

Emanuel  Cabral,  the  Dairy  Club 
champion,  won  first  prize  in  the  Dairy 
Judging  Contest,  and  tied  for  first  in  the 
Feed  Identification  Contest.  Emanuel 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  members  in 
the  boys'  division  of  the  Camp,  receiv- 
ing the  distinction  of  the  Heart  H. 

Gordon  Gi^ant  of  South  Easton,  Gar- 
den champion,  was  also  winner  in  a  gar- 
den crossword  puzzle  given  in  his  group. 
Mrs.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Reagan,  the  lo- 
cal leaders  from  this  county,  pronounced 
the  Camp  and  their  conference  wonder- 
ful. Each  came  back  to  practice  some 
of  the  new  things  learned  while  there. 

The  program  for  the  young  people  in- 
cluded instruction  and  field  trips  in  the 
various  projects  in  the  morning;  games, 
trips,  camp  fires,  song  contests,  and  the 
like,  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  On 
one  day  the  members  of  Camp  Gilbert 
put  on  an  interesting  program  for  the 
State  Grange  which  was  being  held  at 
M.  A.  C,  and  at  another  time  an  even- 
ing's program  was  presented  to  those 
attending  Farm  and  Home  Week. 

-  In  another  column  Emanuel  Cabral, 
one  of  Bristol  County's  champions,  gives 
his   impressions   of   Camp   Gilbert. 


be  held  as  usual  this  fall,  and  the  dates 
are  Thursday  and  Friday,  October  11 
and   12. 

It  is  "high  time"  to  plan  for  it  now. 
In  fact,  it  would  have  been  better  even 
earlier. 

The  Junior  classses  will  include,  as 
usual,  Canning,  Clothing,  Food,  Vege- 
table, Poultry  and  Handicraft  exhibits. 
The  prizes  will  be  about  as  last  year 
with,  perhaps,  a  few  slight  changes  in 
the   Poultry  Department. 

Judging  contests  in  Canning,  Vege- 
tables, Poultry  and  Food  will  also  be 
held  on  the  afternoon  of  October  12, 
which  is  a  holiday,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
even  a  larger  number  than  last  year  will 
participate. 

It  is  planned  to  hold  a  Club  Candle 
Light  Service  on  the  evening  of  the  12th, 
and  a  lai'ge  attendance  of  Club  mem- 
bers, leaders  and  friends  is  desired. 

Premium  lists  of  the  County  Fair  will 
be  sent  to  all  who  exhibited  last  year 
and  to  any  requesting  one.  Send  your 
requests  to  Miss  Florence  M.  Cordner, 
Secretary,   Segreganset,   Mass. 


Junior    Notes 

No  Club  member  has  done  his  or  her 
duty  until  they  have  secured  another 
Club  member. 

"He  who  buys  fruit  is  pennywise,  he 
who  buys  candy,  otherwise." 

"Anger  improves  nothing  except  the 
arch  in  the  cat's  back." 

The  Annual  Show,  sponsored  by  the 
Young  Farmers  of  Bristol   County,  will 


EASTON    CLUBS    HOLD    FIELD   DAY 

The  Wm.  F.  Howe  and  Poquanticut 
4-H  Clubs  of  Easton  held  a  joint  Field 
Day  and  Picnic  at  Lake  Winnecunnet, 
Norton,  recently.  The  event  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  60  Club  members, 
leaders  and  friends  from  Easton,  Mans- 
field, Norton,   Taunton  and   Dighton. 

Sports,  games,  bathing  and  boating 
comprised  the  events  of  the  day.  Every- 
body took  part  in  the  program,  which 
helped  to  make  the  affair  very  success- 
ful. 

Mr.  Leon  Reagan,  local  leader,  and  the 
County  Club  Agent  conducted  the  games 
and  sports. 


Poultry    Items  of   Timely   Interest 

Keep  the  young  stock  in  good  condi- 
tion by  giving-  them  plenty  of  green  suc- 
culent feed,  growing  mash  and  cracked 
corn.  Also  give  them  plenty  of  exer- 
cise. If  there  are  any  cripples  or  sickly 
looking  birds  in  your  flock,  separate 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  flock.  The 
cripples  can  be  eaten. 

Keep  the  house  where  the  young  stock 
roost,  clean  and  free  from  lice  and  oth- 
er vermin. 

The  house  in  which  the  pullets  are  to 
be  put  should  be  as  clean  as  possible, 
painting  the  roosts  and  spraying  or 
whitewashing  the  rest  of  the  inside  of 
the  house. 

The  pullets  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
hens,  should  be  treated  for  lice  by  the 
use  of  mercurial  ointment. 

If  old  hens  are  being  kept  over,  be 
sure   to   cull   out   the  non-producers. 

Keep  the  weeds  down.  They  take  the 
food  that  should  go  to  the  plants,  as 
well  as  the  moisture. 

Some  of  the  crops  that  can  be  planted 
from  the  middle  to  the  latter  part  of 
August,  after  crops  that  have  been 
harvested,  are  spinach,  lettuce  and 
radishes.  After  September  1  sow  rye  in 
your  open .  spaces  to  plough  in  next 
spring  for  humus. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  borers  in 
winter  squash,  bury  the  joints  along  the 
vines.  These  stems  will  root  at  these 
points  and  thus  insure  the  continued 
growth  of  the  vine.  The  Des  Moines 
winter  squash  is  not  affected  by  the 
squash  vine  borer,  so  plant  that  variety 
next  year. 

Save  a  few  of  your  best  and  earliest 
ears  of  corn,  a  few  of  the  best  shaped 
cucumbers,  and  some  of  your  best  beans, 
for  seed. 


(Continued  from  Page  3  Column  3) 

The  inspection  of  water  systems  in- 
cluded everything  from  an  old  fashioned 
well  with  a  wooden  sweep  to  the  latest 
thing  in  electric  pumps  with  automatic 
hot  and  cold  water  and  a  tiled  bathroom 
with  the  finest  of  plumbing  fixtures. 
Every  home  visited  was  on  a  macadam 
road  and  had  electricity,  but  not  one  was 
within  reach  of  a  municipal  water 
supply  or  of  gas.  However,  8  of  the  11 
homes  visited  had  running  water,  6  of 
them  had  hot  water  part  of  the  time  at 
least,  and  4  had  fully  equipped  bath- 
rooms. Water  was  heated  in  diff'erent 
ways — by  a  water  front  in  the  kitchen 
range,  by  a  coil  in  the  furnace,  by  a 
small  coal  heater,  and  by  a  kerosene 
heater.  (Last  summer  up  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  writer  saw  water  heated  by 
being  led  through  a  drum  which  was 
build  around  the  exhaust  pipe  of  a  gas- 
oline engine.)  Cesspools  and  jseptis 
tanks  were  used  for  sewage  disposal. 

Not  only  heating  water  but  summer 
cooking  is  a  problem  in  homes  without 
gas.  Most  of  these  women  solved  it  by 
using  oil  stoves.  Mrs.  Irving  Sanford, 
North  Westport,  had  removed  the  old 
finish  from  hers  with  steel  wool.  She 
left  the  top  with  the  unfinished  polished 
steel.  The  rest  of  the  stove  she  painted 
green  to  match  her  kitchen  walls  and 
trh-iimed  it  with  black  edges.  This  with 
a  green  dustpan  helped  to  cai'ry  out  the 
present  fad  for  color  in  the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  William  Goodier,  Hornbine,  had 
a  new  gray  enamel  electric  range  with 
automatic  heat  controlled  oven.  One 
feature  of  this  which  comes  on  many  of 
the  new  gas  and  oil,  as  well  as  electric 
stoves,  is  a  drawer  for  cooking  forks, 
spoons  and  other  small  cooking  tools,  a 
narrow  shelf  above  the  stove  for  salt, 
pepper,  alarm  clock,  etc.,  and  wide 
shelves  below  for  cooking  utensils. 

Mrs.  Goodier  also  has  an  electric  re- 
frigerator. She  and  Mrs.  George  Law- 
ton,  North  Westport,  both  have  made 
their  original  kitchens  over  into  dining 
rooms  and  fixed  up  the  back  entry  for  a 
small  kitchen  to  save  steps,  now  that  the 
family  has  grown  smaller.  Mrs  Allison 
Lawton,  Mrs.  Leslie  Davis  of  North 
Westport,  and  Mrs.  Pierce,  Hortonville, 
have  had  to  expand  their  kitchen  and 
dining  room  quarters  because  their  fam- 
ilies are  large. 
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PROGRESS  IN  TUBERCULOSIS 
ERADICATION. 


Steady  progress  is  being  made  in 
the  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis. 
Progress  in  southeastern  Massachu- 
setts has,  however,  been  lower  than  in 
most  sections  of  the  country.  This  is  be- 
cause a  large  proportion  of  our  dairy 
cattle  are  purchased  rather  than  grown 
on  our  own  dairy  farms. 

The  increased  indemnity  for  reactors, 
which  goes  into  effect  December  1,  1928, 
will  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  dairy- 
men who  are  developing  healthy  herds. 
This  increased  indemnity  will  make  it 
economically  unsound  to  maintain  an 
untested  herd. 

It  is  far  more  important  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  health  of  our  chil- 
dren that  tubercular  cows  should  be 
removed  from  our  dairy  farms.  There 
is  today  a  vast  amount  of  scientific  data 
available  to  prove  that  bovine  tubercu- 
losis is  communicable  to  human  beings. 

The  Royal  Hospital  at  Edinborough 
found  that  24  per  cent,  of  the  tubercu- 
losis in  children  was  of  the  bovine  type; 
C2  per  cent,  of  the  bone  and  joint  tuber 
culosis  was  of  bovine  origin.  They  also 
found  that  a  large  percentage  of  in- 
fected neck  and  abdominal  glands  in 
children  were  of  the  bovine  type. 

A  representative  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health  recently  reported 
that  there  were  several  hundred  chil- 
dren in  one  of  our  State  Hospitals  suf- 
fering from  bovine  tuberculosis. 

It  would  seem  that  both  from  the 
economy  and  health  viewpoints  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  clean  up  our  dairy 
herds. 


POULTRY  PREJUDICES 

P  revents  some  poultrymen  from  feed- 
ing pullets  to  mature  normally. 

R  uins  profitable  fall  egg  production 
and  stunts  growth. 

E  liminating  meat  scrap  or  milk  from 
the  feed  is  not  good  practice. 

J  ust  because  a  few  precocious  pullets 
lay  small  eggs  the  entire  flock  should 
not  be  held  back. 

U  se  a  balanced  ration  and  see  to  it 
that  pullets  approaching  maturity 
eat  enough  grain  to  be  in  good  flesh. 

D  0   not   believe   anybody's   bunk   about 
preventing    moult    by    holding    back 
maturity. 
(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column   3.) 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  UNION 
AGRICULTURAL    MEET- 
ING   AND    YOUNG 
FARMERS'  SHOW 

THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER 
11  AND  12 


SUGGESTIONS      ON      THE      DAIRYr 
MAN'S  WORST  PROBLEM 


"KEEP  THE  DATE  OPEN" 
PROGRAM 
Bristol       County       Union       Agricultural 
Meetings. 
Thursday,    Ostober    11,    1928 
DiAIRY  PROGRAM 
Mr.  William  C.  Viall,  President,  Bristol 
County   Tested   Herd   Owners   Asso- 
ciation, Rehoboth,  Presiding. 
10.30  A.  M.     "Should  We  Raise  or  Buy 
Our    Dairy    Cows?" — Prof. 
A.  R.  Merrill,  Conn.  Agri- 
cultural College. 
10.30  A.  M.     "Why  I  Buy  My  Replace- 
ments."— Franklin    G.    Ar- 
nold, Touisset. 
12.00  M.  "Why     I     Raise     My     Re- 

placements." —  Ivory     W. 
Kimball,  Rehoboth. 
12.30  P.  M.     Lunch. 
1.30  P.  M.     "How  We  Grew  450  Bush- 
els of  Potatoes  to  the  Acre 
in    1927."— Fred    Pelissier, 
Hadley. 
2.30  P.  M.     "Feeding     Dairy     Calves." 
Prof.   A.  R.  Merrill,  Conn. 
Agricultural   College. 
4.00  P.  M.     Young       Farmers'       Show 
Opens. 

Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Con- 
*  test. 

FRUIT   PROGRAM 
Mr.  Lester  F.   Allen,  Fall  River, 
Presiding. 
10.30  A.  M.     "Spraying      and      Dusting 
Apples  in  New  Jersey,"  by 
the  originator   of  the   Jer- 
sey  Dry   Mix   Sulfur  Lime 
— Prof.  A.  J.  Farley,  New 
Jersey  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
11.30  A.  M.     "Our     Experience     in     Or- 
charding in  Bristol  County", 
—Lester     F.     Allen,     Fall 
River. 
12.30  M.  Lunch. 

1.30  P.  M.  "Some  Observations  on 
New  Varieties  of  Fruit" — 
Prof.  A.  J.  Farley,  New 
Jersey  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
2.30  P.  M.  "Some  Limiting  Factors  in 
Commercial  Fruit  Grow- 
ing and  How  to  Overcome 
(Continued  Page  2,  Column  1) 


1.  In  controlling  abortion,  fit  the 
procedure  to  the  conditions  existing  in 
each  herd. 

2.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  raise 
from  infected  herds  heifers  that  will  be 
free  from  abortion  disease. 

3.  Calves  may  associate  with  infect- 
ed herds  during  the  milk-drinking  peri- 
od, but  if  upon  weaning  they  are  kept 
separate  from  adult  infected  animals, 
they  will  remain  free  from  contagious 
abortion. 

4.  Calves  recently  withdrawn  from 
an  infected  herd  should  be  kept  separate 
from  heifers  nearing  the  breeding  age. 

5.  A  blood  test  should  be  made  of  all 
animals  in  the  herd  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  abortion  infection. 

6.  If  the  herd  is  free  according  to 
blood  test,  exercif"?  cire  not  to  'ntrodure 
infected  animals. 

7.  If  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  herd 
reacts  to  the  blood  test,  dispose  of  re- 
actors and  handle  herd  as  free  from 
the   disease. 

8.  If  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  herd 
reacts,  the  e»imination  of  reactors  may 
be  too  expensive.  If  possible,  estab- 
lish two  separate  herds,  adding  the 
calves  from  the  infected  herd  to  the 
clean  herd  until  it  is  large  enough  to 
dispose  of  the  infected  herd. 

9.  Trials  have  shown  that  herds 
free  from  abortion  will  produce  more 
milk  than  infected  herds. 

10.  If  there  are  30  per  cent  reac- 
tors, either  dispose  of  herd  or  raise  ?. 
new,  uninfected  herd  by  keeping  calves 
and  heifers  in  a  separate  herd. 

11.  In  highly  infected  grade  herds 
from  which  there  are  sold  only  animals 
for  immediate  slaughter,  the  use  of  the 
live  aboi'tion  germs  for  vaccination  is 
justifiable. 

12.  Vaccination  with  live  abortion 
germs  will  produce  immunity  to  the  dis- 
ease, cr  at  least  permit  the  birth  of  a 
living  calf.  It  is  not  suitable  when 
stock  is  being  sold  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, except  as  calves  are  separated 
from  the  infected  herd  and  used  to  es- 
tablish a  clean  herd. — Hoai'd's  Dairy- 
man, June  25,  1928. 
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Them"— Prof.  F.  C.  Sears, 
Amherst. 

4.00  P.  M.     Young       Farmers'       Show 
Opens. 

Fruit    Identification     Con- 
test. 


HOME-MAKING  PR,OGRAM 
Thursday 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hawkes,  Segreganset,  Pre- 
siding. 
(Number  furnished  by 
State  Leader,  Mrs.  An- 
nette T.  Herr. 
Introduction  of  the  New 
Home  Demonstration 

Leader,  Miss  Blanche 
Fames. 

Demonstrating  Food  Pres- 
ervation— Prof.  W.  R.  Cole, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College. 

Lunch    Hour — Music    from 
Orthophonic  Victrola. 
Sandwich     Suggestions     — 
Mrs.  H.  Zella  Ormsbee,  Ee- 
hoboth. 
Intermission. 

Demonstrating    Food    Pres- 
ervation—Prof. W.  R.  Cole, 
Massachusetts   Agricultural 
College. 
Friday 
Arthur    0.    York,    New    Bedford, 
Presiding. 
Dietetic    Suggestions — Miss 
Blanche  Fames. 
Sandwich     Suggestions     — 
Mrs.  H.  Zella  Ormsbee,  Re- 
hoboth. 

(Number       furnished       by 
State     Leader,     Mrs.     An- 
nette T.  Herr.) 
Lunch     Hour — Music     from 
Orthophonic  Victrola. 
Miss    Blanche    Fames,   Pre- 
siding.   (Number   furnished 
by  State  Leader,  Mrs.  An- 
nette T.  Herr.) 
Intermission. 

Flowers  for  Home  and 
Home  Grounds.  (Stereopti- 
eon) — Mr.  E.  I.  Farring- 
ton,  Secretary  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Horticultural  So- 
ciety, Boston. 


10.30  A.M. 


11.15  A.  M. 


11.30  A.  M. 


12.30  P.  M. 


1.30  P,M. 


2.1.5  P.  M. 
2.30  P.  M. 


Mrs. 


10.30  A.M. 


11.00  A.  M. 


11.40  A.  M.' 


12.30  P.  M. 


1.30  P.  M. 


2.10  P.  M. 
2.30  P.  M. 


Friday,   October    12,    1928 

POULTRY   PROGRAM 

Mr.    A.    B.    Colbath,   President   of  Reho- 

both  Mutual  Poultry  Association, 

Presiding. 

'The  Poultry  Situation 
and  How  to  Meet  It" — 
Prof.  J.  E.  Rice,  Cornell 
University. 

"Some  of  the  Problems  of 
a  Commercial  Poultry 
Farm  and  How  to  Meet 
Them"  —  Mr.  Henry  H. 
Goff,  Rehoboth.' 
Lunch. 

"Practical  Methods  of  Con- 
trolling    Poultry     Dissa'^p>' 


10.30  A.  M. 


11.30  A.  M. 


12.30  P.  M. 
1.30  P.M. 


2.30  P.M. 


4.00  P.  M. 


on   a   Commercial   Poultry 
Farm"— Prof.    W.    E.    Ry- 
an, Jr.,  Stoughton. 
"Improving        the        Flock 
Thru      Systematic      Breed- 
ing"— Prof.     J.     E.     Rice, 
Cornell  University. 
Young       Farmers'       Show 
Opens. 
Poultry  Judging   Contest. 

MARKET     GARDENING     PROGRAM 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Strange,  President  of  Bris- 
tol  County  Farmers'  Association, 
Taunton,  Presiding. 

10.30  A.  M.  "Catering  to  the  Demands 
of  the  Consumer" — Prof. 
H.   F.  Tompson,  Seekonk. 

11.30  A.  M.  "Overcoming  the  Limiting 
Factors   on    the   Vegetable 


12.30  P.  M.     Lunch. 
1.30  P.  M.     Experiences     in     Growing 
Vegetables  by  two  success- 
ful   market    gardeners    in 
Bristol   County: 

Mr.   Samuel  Burnley, 

Seekonk. 
Mr.    Roger   M.    Acheson, 
South  Westport. 
2.30  P.  M.     "Experience     in     Growing 
Vegetables   Without  Stable 
Manure" — Mr.    Gilbert    ;S. 
S.  "Watts,  Bellwood,  Pa. 
4.00  P.  M.     Young       Farmers'       Show 
Opens. 

Contest  in  Identification  of 
Vegetables. 

Farm"— Mr.      Gilbert      S. 
Watts,  Bellwood,  Pa. 


HERD  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

List  of  Cows  producing  over  1200  lbs.  of  milk  or  40  lbs.  of  butterfat  during 
the  month  of  July,  1928. 

Name  or 
Name  of  Owner  Number  of  Animal  Lbs.  Milk 

Coweset  Farm,  West  Mansfield — 27  Cov/s   milking 

No.  13  1218 


Lbs.  Fat 


48.7 


E630 

1206 

49.4 

loseph    Crowshaw,    East   Norton— 21    Cows  milking 

No.  26 

983 

51.1 

Victor   C.   Gelb,   Seekonk — 48   Cows   mi  king 

No.     6 

936 

58.0 

No.     7 

1407 

50.6 

No.  25 

1153 

47.3 

No.  19 

1392 

54.3 

Frank  H.  Horton,  Rehoboth — 30  Cows    milking 

Johanna 

1488 

50.6 

Lady 

1355 

48.8 

Vander   Lei 

1262 

61.8 

William   N.    Howard,   North    Fasten — 18   Cows  milk 

ing 

No.  39 

1211 

49.6 

No.     4 

955 

49.7 

Mount   Hope   Farm,   Taunton — 44   Cow?   milk'ng 

No.  24 

1190 

53.fi 

No.  75 

1841 

67.2 

Fred  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth— 21  Cows  milking 

K.  W.  J.  L.: 

Blanche  Mercena 

1352 

46.0 

Blanche  Parthena 

1903 

64.7 

DeKol  Fayne  Cornucopia 

.                                                      Aaggie 

1305 

47.0 

Aaggie    Clover     Blossom 

DeKol 

1249 

46.2 

Aaggie  C.  B.  King 

1922 

65.3 

^                                   May  C.  C.  B. 

1380 

45.5 

Roxland    Oceta  2nd 

1636 

58.1 

•                      '                          Mercena    Fayne  Blanche 

1581 

-.58.5 

Parth.    Blanche  Fayne 

1975 

79.0 

F.   Oceta   Cornucopia 

1460 

51.1 

May    Fayne    Aaggie 

1876 

56.3 

William  C.  Viall,  Rehoboth— 51  Cows  milking 

No.  52 

1342 

48.3 

No.  58 

1476 

47.2 

LEADERS   IN  EGG  PRODUCTION  FOR  9  MONTHS'  PERIOD  ENDING  JULY 

31,    1928. 

COUNTY   LIST— BRISTOL 


Name 
C.   N.   Ward, 
Hass  Poultry  Farm, 
Walter  W.  Viles, 
Globus   Poultry  Farm, 
Wm.   G.  MacDonald, 


Prod. 

No. 

Pullets 

per 

Town 

Breed 

Nov.  : 

I    July  31 

Pullet 

Dartmouth 

Legs. 

501 

397 

145.2 

Rehoboth       ■ 

Legs. 

3000 

n344 

128.5 

Raynham  Ctr. 

Reds 

245 

80 

127.4 

Attleboro 

Reds  &  Legs. 

1842 

670 

116.4 

Se--konk 

Legs. 

669 

419 

114.5 

(Continued  on  Page    3) 
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LARGE   FLOCKS   WITH   1000   PULLETS  OR  MORE 

STATE  LISTS 


Name 
Homer  Rowell, 
Elm  Tree  Poultry  Far 
C.  C.  Rayner, 
Wm.  P.  Foster, 
Monroe  &  Nepper, 
Hass   Poultry   Farm, 
E.  Hayes  Small, 

LARGE 
Arrowhead   Farm, 
A.  S.  Pendleton, 
C.   N.   Williams, 
C.  N.  Ward, 
L.  E.  French, 
Frank  F.  Barnes, 
Frank  Porebski, 

*  All  Females 


MISS    EAMES    SUCCEEDS    MISS 
MILLER. 


Prod. 

No.  Pullets 

per 

County 

Breed 

Nov.  1 

July  31 

Pullet 

Essex 

Reds 

1101 

*1637 

146.6 

■m,  Plymouth 

Reds 

2504 

1482 

145.8 

Middlesex 

Reds 

1005 

912 

142.3 

Essex 

Reds 

1728 

879 

136.4 

Plymouth 

Reds 

1709 

1468 

132.3 

Bristol 

Legs. 

3000 

*1344 

128.5 

Barnstable 

Reds 

1614 

*946 

127.4 

FLOCKS  WITH 

500  TO  999 

PULLETS 

Barnstable 

Reds 

519 

249 

158.1 

Essex 

Reds 

611 

520 

149.2 

Barnstable 

Reds 

525 

248 

149.1 

Bristol 

Legs. 

501 

397 

145.2 

Plymouth 

Reds 

680 

363 

141.9 

Plymouth 

Reds 

850 

*410 

131.6 

Plymouth 

Reds 

525 

200 

131.3 

As  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  goes  to 
press,  the  resignation  of  Miss  Flora 
Miller  as  Home  Demonstration  Agent 
in  Bristol  County  becomes  effective  and 
Miss  Blanche  Eames  of  Framingham, 
Mass,  comes  into  the  service  as  her  suc- 
cessor. 

All  those  who  have  become  acquainted 
with  Miss  Miller  during  her  seven  years 
of  faithful  service  in  the  county  will 
regret  her  going.  Our  interest  and  best 
wishes  follow  her. 

Let  us  seek  early  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  our  new  leader. 
Miss  Eames,  and  to  aid  her  in  picking 
up  her  new  task. 

GEORGE  H.  GILBERT,  Director. 


ECHOES    OF    THE    KITCHEN    TOUR 


First    Call    at    Mrs.    William    Goodier's 

Berkley  Bridge  was  up  and  no  one 
knew  exactly  where  the  Hornbine  is, 
consequently  the  number  of  cars  ready 
to  start  from  the  Agricultural  School 
on  the  Kitchen  Tour  at  10.00  A.  M.  on 
June  29,  was  rather  smaller  than  was 
anticipated.  In  order  to  keep  on  the  hard 
road  the  procession  went  through 
Somerset  and  Swansea  and  when  it 
arrived  at  the  Hornbine  Church  found 
five  of  the  delinquent  cars  waiting  to 
meet  it  and  one  or  two  joined  in  later. 

The  first  stop  was  made  at  Mrs. 
William  Goodier's.  Here  the  original 
large  liitchen  had  been  made  into  a 
dining  room  and  a  smaller  back  entry 
Iransformed  into  a  kitchen.  The  walls 
and  ce'ling  were  sheathed,  a  new  sink, 
kitchen  cabinet,  electric  range  and 
electric  refrigerator  were  arranged  in 
such  position  as  to  save  time  and  steps. 
Another  small  room  had  been  converted 
into  a  bathroom  and  an  automatic  elec- 
tric pump  in  the  cellar  supplied  running 
water.  A  coil  in  the  furnace  heats  the 
w'ater  in  the  winter,  and  formerly  the 
coal  range  did  it  in   summer,"  but  now 


that  Mrs.  Goodier  has  the  electric  range 
she  wants  to  make  some  other  arrange- 
ments and  so  she  went  on  the  tour  to 
see  how  others  have  solved  this  problem. 
Mrs.  Horton's  Improvements 
While  the  machines  were  still  parked 
in  front  of  Mrs.  Goodier's,  the  crowd 
walked  to  the  next  yellow  house  across 
the  road,  Mrs.  Adin  Horton's.  Here  a 
concrete  sun  porch  and  flowers  com- 
manded attention.  Large  airy  rooms, 
tastefully  furnished  and  another  up-to- 
date  bathroom  made  practical  because 
of  an  automatic  electric  pump  showed 
that  farm  homes  can  be  made  com- 
fortable and  convenient  and  attractive 
as  any  other  homes.  While  here  a 
shower  came  up,  so  after  waiting  a  few 
minutes  for  it  to  clear  away,  but  with- 
out success,  the  party  decided  not  to 
let  a  little  thing  like  rain  hold  them  up. 
So  the  drivers  of  the  various  cars  ran 
out  to  them  and  drove  them  up  to  the 
door  to  take  the  party  across  to  Mrs. 
John  Reise's. 


The  Union  Agricultural  Meetings  to 
be  held  at  the  School,  October  11  and 
12  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
meet  our  new  Home  Demonstration 
Agent,  Miss  Blanche  Eames. 


Economy      of      Arrangements      at      Mrs. 
Reise's. 

This  good  lady  had  been  called  to 
New  Bedford  that  morning  where  she 
is  taking  out  her  citizenship  papers  as 
she  is  going  to  Germany  to  visit  her 
sick  father.  But  she  had  a  neighbor  open 
her  home  and  welcome  us  to  it.  True 
German  hospitality  radiated  everywhere 
even  to  the  plates  of  cookies  thought- 
fully placed  on  the  table  for  her  guests. 
This  is  another  farm  house  changed  to 
mee+  the  requirements  of  modern  fai-m- 
ers.  Everything  was  arranged  to  save 
steps  and  energy  as  much  as  possible 
so  that  the  necessary  work  could  be  don° 
quickly.  For  in  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  on  market  garden  farms  the 
wnn^fin  help  outside  a  great  deal,  clean- 


ing, bunching,  grading  and  packing  pro- 
duce. The  kitchen  was  planned  to  stand 
dirt  and  hard  wear  and  to  be  cleaned 
easily.  Floor,  shelves,  dressers  and 
drainboards  were  covered  with  linoleum 
in  an  attractive  pattern,  which  dirt  does 
not  stick  to  readily  and  which  could  be 
wiped  off  frequently  and  kept  bright 
and  shining  with  an  occasional  coat  of 
liquid  wax. 

An  Old  House  Remodelled 
At  the  next  stop,  Mrs.  Richard  Tray- 
nor's,  a  treat  was  in  store.  This  old 
farmhouse  built  in  1764  on  the  line  be- 
tween Rehoboth  and  Swansea  has  been 
well  preserved  and  recently  remodelled 
just  enough  to  make  it  convenient  with- 
out losing  any  of  its  old  charm.  The 
thin  doors  and  partitions,  wide 
panelled  walls,  low  ceilings  and  wide, 
sloping  roofs,  had  not  been  changed. 
Even  the  old  brick  oven  had  been  re- 
tained. A  wide  screened  porch  followed 
the  general  architecture  of  the  house 
and  added  much  in  the  way  of  comfort 
and  convenience  for  everyone  knows 
that  low  ceilings  while  they  may  be 
charming  from  an  artistic  point  of  view 
are  hot  in  summer.  Difficulties  often 
found  in  trying  to  install  electricity  in 
houses  with  low  ceilings  and  thin  parti- 
tions were  overcome  by  using  flat  fix- 
tures near  the  ceiling  in  some  places 
and  in  others  sidelights  on  the  posts, 
wTi'ch  were  in  reality  hollow  boxes.  One 
of  the  smaller  bedrooms  under  the  eaves 
was  converted  into  a  bathroom.  Water 
was  pumped  with  an  electric  pump  and 
heated  with  a  kerosene  heater  in  the 
kitchen,  which  had  been  moved  into  a 
back  room  in  the  ell.  The  original 
kitchen  in  the  center  of  the  house  with 
its  huge  fire  place  is  now  used  for  a 
living  room.  Here  Mrs.  Mary  Eddy, 
dressed  in  a  gown  of  her  grandmother's, 
with  her  knitting,  assisted  the  hostess  in 
To  be  continued  next  month 


JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 

We  want  this  to  be  a  ba;:ner  year  in 
our  Junior  Exhibit  at  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Young  Farmers'  Show,  both  in  qual- 
ity and  quantity.  We  feel  sure  that  with 
all  the  good  work  done  by  club  mem- 
bers during  the  past  year  there  must  be 
some  fine  exhibit  material.  It  needs  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  all  club  members 
and  leaders  to  get  a  great  deal  of  this 
good  work  into  the  Show. 

Be  sure  and  do  not  forget  the  dates. 
They  are  Thursday  and  Friday,  October 
11  and  12.  The  entries  for  the  poultry 
show  must  be  in  by  September  27.  All 
other  entries  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretai-y,  Miss  Florence  M.  Cordner, 
Segreganset,  Mass.,  by  October  10. 

If  you  cannot  get  your  exhibits  to  the 
Show  perhaps  you  can  make  arrange- 
ments with  a  neighbor  to  get  them  there. 
If  you  cannot  do  this  drop  a  line  to  the 
Club  Agent  at  Segreganset. 

The  young  people  who  are  having 
charge  of  the  Junior  Department  at  the 
(Continued  on  page  4  column  1) 
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Fair  this  year  are  as  follows:  Superin- 
tendent, Herbert  M.  Ashley,  Berkley; 
Secretary,  Carrie  O.  Clapp,  Norton;  As- 
sistants, Natalie  Ogorzalek,  Taunton; 
Arthur  Gaisford,  Seekonk.  We  are  sure 
that  with  this  able  force  of  young  peo- 
ple the  exhibit  will  be  the  best  we  have 
ever  had. 

Bristol   County   Girls   and   Boys   at   Club 
Camps. 


The  following  candidates  have  been 
chosen  on  account  of  their  outstanding 
club  work  to  represent  Bristol  County  at 
Camp  Field,  the  4-H  Club  Camp  at 
Brockton  Fair:  Ethel  Lucas,  South  Re- 
hoboth;  Florence  Scott,  Norton;  Joseph 
Borack,  Easton  and  Nathan  Macomber 
of  Taunton.  They  will  spend  the  week 
at  Fair  with  other  club  members  from 
other  parts  of  the  State.  It  should  be  a 
very  instructive  and  enjoyable  week  for 
them. 

There  have  been  three  candidates 
chosen  from  this  county  to  go  to  Camp 
Vail,  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Spring- 
field :  Mr.  Raymond  Haglund  of  Easton 
and  Norton  is  our  candidate  for  the 
State  of  Service.  At  Camp  Vail  the 
Club  Agent  has  recommended  Arthur 
Gaisford  of  Seekonk  and  Clara  Munroe 
of  Rehoboth.  The  next  Bulletin  will 
state  just  who  finally  went  to  the  Ex- 
position. 

Six  outstanding  poultry  club  members 
will  be  given  a  free,  two-day  trip  to  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition.  Those  who 
will  probably  go  are  the  following: 
Philip  Hawes,  North  Dartmouth;  Jo- 
seph Borack,  South  Easton;  Charles 
Buck,  North  Easton;  Edward  Fitzsim- 
mons,  Taunton;  Adrian  Vincent,  Reho- 
both, and  Florence  Steadman,  North 
Dartmouth,  Mass. 


SOME      SUGGESTIONS      FROM     MR. 
NODINE'S   MONTHLY   POULTRY 

CLUB  LETTER. 
General  Disqualifications  in  Poultry 

Any  feathers,  stubs,  or  feather  like 
growth  on  shanks,  feet  or  toes  of  any 
breed  required  to  have  unfeathered 
shanks. 

Side  sprig  on  comb  of  single  comb  va- 
riety a  side  sprig  is  a  small  wart  like 
growth  on  the  comb). 

A  decidedly  squirrel  tail  in  any  breed 
except  Japanese  Bantam. 

A  decidedly  wry  tail,  that  is,  a  tail 
carried  to  one  side. 

Positive  enamel  white  in  the  ear  lobes 
ef  males  or  females  of  all  American  and 
Asiatic  varieties. 

Any  bird  having  clipped  wings,  a 
slipped  vdng,  a  split  wing. 

Twisted  feather  or  feathers  in  wing 
or  tail  of  any  specimen. 

Entire  absence  of  main  tail  feathers. 

Rose  comb,  falling  to  one  side,  or  so 
large  as  to  obstruct  sight;  combs  for- 
eign to  the  breed;  split  combs;  absence 
of  spike  in  all  rose  comb  varieties  ex- 
cept Silkies,  Malays  and  Malay  Ban- 
tam. 


Positive  enamel  white  in  the  face  of 
Mediterranean  cockerels  and  pullets,  ex- 
cept white  faced  Black  Spanish. 

Legs  and  toes  of  color  foreign  to 
breed. 

Red  or  yellow  feathers  in  any  black 
varieties. 

Brown  or  buff  in  quills  of  primaries  or 
secondaries  of  white  varieties. 

Faking  in  any  manner  shall  disquali- 
fy the  specimen. 

Crooked   backs. 

Deformed  beaks. 


A  CORRECTION 


In  the  July  issue  of  the  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin it  was  stated  that  the  Old  Colony 
South  Pomona  Grange  was  giving 
$10.00  in  prizes  to  the  three  best  gard- 
ens of  club  members  in  Westport.  This 
was  a  mistake.  Instead  this  money  is 
being  donated  from  the  Lecturer's  Fund 
of  the  Westport  Grange. 


PROFESSOR  COLE'S  MONTHLY  CAN- 
NING CLUB  LETTER. 


When  I  was   a  little  boy  my  mother 
used  to   sing  a   song  to  me  that  went 
something  like  this: 
"Oh  where,  oh  where,  has  my  little  boy 

gone. 
Oh  where,  oh  where,  can  he  be?" 

That's  just  the  way  I  feel  about  this 
summer,  "Oh  where  has  it  gone?"  Al- 
most over,  it  is  time  for  our  exhibits  and 
to  go  back  to  school  again. 

I  am  sure  everyone  of  you  has  done  a 
lot  of  canning.  I  am  sure  you  are  all 
pleased  with  your  work,  and  perhaps  we 
can  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  jars  you 
plan  to  send  to  the  local  fair.  Nearly 
everyone  of  you  has  a  chance  to  show 
off  your  products   somewhere. 

First,  let  us  see  about  your  own  ex- 
hibit. If  you  are  a  first  year  member 
you  must  have  some  greens.  Show  the 
jar  that  is  nearest  full.  If  you  have  to 
exhibit  three  jars,  pick  out  three  that 
are  neai'ly  alike.  Do  not  have  one  real 
slick  one  and  two  others  not  so  good. 
Three  good  ones  will  beat  one  excellent 
one  plus  two  poor  ones. 

String  beans,  carrots  and  beets  should 
have  good  full  jars  with  the  liquid  to'  the 
top.  Once  more — three  all  alike  will 
beat  three  with  a  big  difference  between 
them.  Be  sure  the  pack  is  quite  solid. 
Don't  have  a  jar  of  water  with  some 
vegetables  floating  around  in  it. 

Corn  and  peas  and  shell  beans  will 
show  jars  just  a  little  slack;  not  quite 
filled  to  the  top.  Have  these  loose  enough 
so  they  will  shake  about  a  bit,  but  not 
tight.  The  liquid  in  corn-  and  peas 
should  be  to  the  top  of  the  soli  Is.  Shell 
beans  usually  show  no  liquid,  just  a  sort 
of  jolly. 

All  your  fruits  should  show  solid,  full 
packs  without  any  floating  or  rising.  Do 
net  'xhi'-iit  bevvies  or  other  fruits  v/itb 
liquid  below  the  solids.  It  is  not  good 
canning  to  have  fruits  floating  on  top 
of  syrup. 


Jelly  must  be  clear,  glasses  full  sq 
paraffine  does  not  show  below  the  cov- 
ers. Good  jelly  will  turn  out  of  the 
glass  and  stand  sort  of  trembly  and 
quivery,  but  not  tip  over.  Good  jelly  is 
not  hard  jelly;  not  sticky,  but  bright 
and  shining  when  cut. 

I  reckon  this  is  the  last  letter  for 
1928.  If  you  have  had  one-half  the 
pleasure  in  reading  them  that  I  have  in 
writing  them  you  have  had  a  happy 
summer. 


Result    of   Club    News    Writings   Contest. 


Joseph  Borack  of  South  Easton,  a 
member  of  the  Poquanticut  4-H  Club 
wen  the  county  honors  in  news 
writing  during  the  past  season.  His 
writings  were  contributed  to'  the  Brock- 
ton Enterprise  and  were  very  well  done. 
He  will  be  rewarded  by  being  given  a 
week  at  Camp  Field,  Brockton  Fair.  Jo- 
seph is  also  a  candidate  for  State  hon- 
ors in  this  new  project. 


Mr.  LeIand  Successor  to  Mr.  W.  F. 
Howe. 


Mr.  Harley  A.  LeIand,  who  has  recent- 
ly been  County  Club  Agent  at  Worces- 
ter County  and  previous  to  that  a  Club 
Agent  in  Vermont,  became  Assistant 
State  Leader  to  succeed  Mr.  William  F. 
Howe,  who  died  last  February. 

Mr.  LeIand  will  no  doubt  be  an  ex- 
cellent assistant  state  club  leader  as  he 
has  many  of  the  good  qualities  which 
Mr.  Howe  possessed  and  which  made 
him  so  loved  by  all.  Here's  wishing  Mi% 
LeIand  the  best  of  success  in  his  new 
work. 


(Continued  from  Page  1  Column  1.) 

I  nduce  pullets  to  eat  heavily  of  corn 
and  other  grains  as  they  increase  in 
egg  production. 

C  osts  are  increased  and  profits  les- 
sened when  pullets  are  held  back. 

E  at — eat — eat!  That's  what  makes 
chickens  grow,  hens  lay  and  flocks 
pay. 

S  ave  feed,  space,  time  and  mortality 
by  culling  at  housing  time.  Keep 
only  thrifty  pullets  that  promise 
profitable  production. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Monahan. 
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NEW    METHOD    OF    FOWL-POX 
VACCINATION 

Recent  investigations  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, according  to  N.  J.  Pyle,  of  the 
Veterinary  Science  Department,  have 
demonstrated  that  the  old  method  of  in- 
jecting vaccine  beneath  the  skin,  as  a 
protective  and  curative  measure  against 
fowl-pox  (chicken-pox) ,  did  not  produce 
complete  protection  against  the  disease. 
It  was  thought  that  in  this  disease,  as 
in  many  others,  the  hypodermic  injec- 
tion of  the  vaccine  stimulated  the  body 
tissues  to  the  production  of  immune  or 
protective  substances  against  pox,  which 
become  concentrated  in  the  blood  serum. 
A  study  of  the  serum  of  fully  protected 
birds  showed  there  to  be  an  entirely  too 
low  a  concentration  of  these  antibodies 
to  protect  the  bird  against  the  disease. 

Birds  showing  pox-scabs  on  the  skin 
or  its  appendages,  such  as  the  comb  and 
wattles,  were  always  immune,  after  re- 
covery, to  a  second  attack  of  the  dis- 
ease. This  indicated  that  the  skin  was 
actively  concerned  in  the  protection 
against  pox.  Various  vaccines  were 
then  applied  directly  to  the  skin  instead 
of  injecting  them  hypodermically.  A 
method  of  skin  vaccination  was  devel- 
oped which  fully  protected  birds  at  all 
times  against  the  infection. 

The  skin  vaccine  is  applied  to  the 
feather  follicles  on  the  outside  of  one 
leg  just  above  the  "hock"  joint  (true 
ankle  or  tibio-arsal  joint).  The  feath- 
ers are  plucked  from  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately one  square  inch  and  the 
vaccine  applied  by  vigorously  rubbing 
it  into  the  follicles  with  a  cotton  sv\7ab 
attached  to  a  wooden  appl:  cater.  A 
pared  down  camel's  hair  brush  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose.  Within  four  to 
eight  days  after  vaccination  the  fclliele? 
swell  and  by  the  eighteenth  day  are  cov- 
ered with  pox-scabs,  similar  to  those 
seen  on  the  comb  in  cases  of  the  disease. 
Frcm  then  on  the  scales  gradually  dis- 
appear. On  the  twenty-ninth  to  thirty- 
first  day  after  vaccination  the  b'rJs 
have  developed  a  complete  protection  or 
imm.un  ty  against  fowl-pox  in  its  vari- 
ous   form.s.  * 


PULLET    TESTING 


Many  poultrymen  have  expressed 
doubt  in  resard  to  testing  pullets  for 
white  diari-hea  before  the  pullets  have 
reached  maturity. 

(Continued   on  P^ge   4.   Col.  1) 


WINNERS    IN    CONTESTS    AT    BRIS- 
TOL   COUNTY    UNION    MEETINGS 


Three  contests  -were  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  Bristol  County  Un- 
ion  Meetings. 

There  was  a  contest  in  guessing  the 
egg  production  of  three  birds.  This  con- 
test was  won  by  Elwood  Lindsay  of  See- 
konk,  with  Archie  Lavigne  of  Rehoboth 
and  W.  M.  Rowland  of  Segreganset 
tied  for  second  place.  The  winner  re- 
ceives a  year's  subscription  to  the  New 
England  Poultryman. 

The  apple  identification  contest  con- 
sisted of  the  naming  of  twenty  varieties 
of  apples.  The  prize  for  the  winner  of 
this  contest  was  one  year's  subscription 
to  the  American  Fruit  Grower.  Willis 
T.  Pettey  of  Segreganset  won  the  con- 
test. John  White  and  Joseph  Walkden, 
both  of  Fall  River,  tied  for  second  place, 
with  E.  Russell  Davol  of  Taunton  next 
in  order  of  winners. 

The  third  contest  was  one  of  identify- 
ing varieties  of  garden  seeds.  The  win- 
ner receives  one  year's  subscription  to 
the  American  Produce  Grower.  Mr.  W. 
Earl  Draper,  of  West  Natick,  Mass., 
won  this  contest.  There  were  four  ties 
for  second  place  in  this  contest,  includ- 
ing Philip  Erbeck  West  Bridgewater; 
Arthur  Gaisford,  Seekonk;  Raymond 
Fredricksen,  Seekonk,  and  John  Ven- 
tura,  Raynnam. 


Dairy  Judging  Contest 

In  the  Dairy  Judging  six  contestants 
tied  for  first  place  as  follows:  Franklin 
G.  Arnold,  Touisset;  Lester  F.  Allen, 
Fall  River;  Edwin  K.  Eddy,  Rehoboth; 
Arthur  E.  Sweet,  East  Norton ;  George 
B.  Flint,  East  Mansfield;  Emanuel  Ca- 
bral,  Taunton.  The  total  of  the  three 
awards  offered  will  be  divided  equally 
among   the   winners. 


Poultry    Judging    Contest 

The  winners  in  the  Poultry  Judging- 
Contest  were  as  follows:  First,  Roy 
Pearson,  Seekonk;  second,  Gilhevt 
Plackledge,  Pcttersville;  th'rd,  Edward 
Lincoln  of  Seekonk.  The  awards  aie  a 
copy  of  "Fracfc'cal  Poultry  Mana'is- 
meit"  by  Rice  and  Ectsiord,  a  year's 
.subscription  to  "New  England  Poultry- 
man"  and  a  year's  subscription  to  "Re- 
liable   Poultry    Jnurual.'' 

Fru't  Judging  Contest 

Joseph    Walkden    of    Fall    River    won 
fir.st  place  in  the  Fruit  Judging  Contest; 
(Continued  Page  2,  Column  1) 


POULTRY   BREEDERS'   CONFER- 
ENCE 

A  .school  for  intensive  study  of  stand- 
ard and  production  breeding — is  to  be 
held  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  Experiment  Station,  Nov. 
15,  16,  17,  1928,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement just  given  out  by  J.  C.  Gra- 
ham, head  of  the  poultry  department 
at  M.  A.  C.  Program  now  ready. 

SWEETEN  UP  THE  MARKET  GAR- 
DEN THIS  FALL 

With  the  diminishing  supply  of 
manure  available  for  vegetable  produc- 
tion, growers  have  come  to  de- 
pend more  and  more  on  chemical  fer- 
tilizers. They  have  found  them  profit- 
able to  use.  But  where  manure  can  no 
longer  be  applied  up  to  30  tons  and  more 
per  acre,  and  where  artificial  fertilizers 
have  had  to  be  substituted,  the  acidity 
of  the  soil  must  be  given  more  attention. 
A  sour  soil  cannot  possibly  yield  vege- 
tables up  to  the  maximum  no  matter 
how  much  fertilizer  is  applied. 

Fortunately,  soil  acidity  is  no  cause 
for  worry  because  the  remedy  is  so  sim- 
ple: lime,  just  lime,  but  enough  lime. 
Once  the  soil  condition  has  been  cor-- 
rected,  it  is  not  necessary  to  lime  each 
year.  Several  years  may  elapse  before 
more  is  needed,  depending  on  crops 
grov/n,  fertilizer  makeup,  the  natural 
character  of  the  soil  and  other  factors. 

You  may  not  be  farming  an  acid  soil. 
If  not,  you  are  the  exception.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  find  out,  however,  and 
that  is  by  testing  it  yourself  or  having 
your  county  agent  do  it  for  you. 
county  ageiit  do  it  for  you. 

Fall  is  a  good  time  to  begin  the  sweet- 
ening process  for  truck  crops.  When 
you  have  discovered  how  much  lime  your 
soil  needs,  apply  half  of  it  as  soon  as 
the  last  crop  is  off  this  fall  and  disc 
it  or  plow  it  under.  Next  spring  worlc 
in  the  other  half  in  any  manner  that 
will  insure  a  complete  mixing  of  the 
lime  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  plow 
depth. 

What  form  of  lime  is  best  to  use?  The 
iTsuUs  are  practically  the  same  wheth- 
er ground  limestone  or  hydrated  lime  is 
used.  It  may  be  economical  to  use  one 
instead  of  the  other  (however,  depend- 
ing on  cost  of  transportation  from  fac- 
trry  to  field  and  the  sweetening  power 
(elective     oxides)     of    various    brands. 

Concern  vourself  about  your  soil  cor- 
diti'-n.  Make  a  tfst.  If  it  proves  to  be 
.o."id.  don't  worry  about  it.  Just  remedy 
it. — Ray   M.    Koon. 
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(Continued  from  P^ffe  1,  Polumn  2) 
Arthur  Coe  of  Raynham,  the  second 
place;  and  Arthur  Turner  of  Segregan- 
set,  the  third  place.  The  awards  are  a 
copy  of  "The  Apple"  by  Wilkinson; 
"Productive  Orcharding"  by  Sears;  and 
"The  Pruning  Book"  by  Bailey. 


LEADERS  IN  EGG  FRODUCTIPN  FOR  10  MONTHS'  PERIOD  ENDING  AU- 
GUST 31,   1928. 


Vegetable    Judging    Contest 

In  the  Fruit  Judging  Contest  Harry 
Richmond  of  Taunton  won  the  first 
place;  Andrew  Isaacsen  of  Raynham, 
second  place;  and  Vincent  Blais  of  See- 
konk,  third  place.  The  first  award  is  a 
copy  of  "Vegetable  Gardening"  by 
Watts;  the  second,  "Productive  Vege- 
table Growing"  by  Lloyd;  the  third,  a 
year's  subscription  to  "American  Pro- 
duce Grower." 


A  WORTH-WHILE  SHOW 


The  Young  Farmers'  Show  held  at 
the  Agricultural  School  in  October  has 
recently  taken  the  form  originally  in- 
tended when  the  event  was  inaugurated 
a  dozen  or  fourteen  years  ago.  In  those 
earlier  days  there  was  held  annually  at 
the  school  an  "Apple,  Corn  and  Potato 
Show,"  the  chief  purposes  of  which 
were  educational  for  all  who  participat- 
ed in  it.  Through  the  years,  however, 
there  was  some  trend  toward  a  small 
agricultural  fair,  a  departure  somewhat 
from  the  original  intent.  Happily,  now, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Farm- 
ers' Association  the  Show  is  again  be- 
coming a  most  useful  educational  event. 

Coupled  with  the  Union  Agricultural 
Meetings  the  Show  already  makes  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  service  the 
Agricultural  School  is  rendering  in  the 
county.  Best  of  all,  the  Show,  as  now 
being  handled,  warrants  almost  unlim- 
ited development.  In  a  few  years  it 
may  well  become  the  foremost  showing 
of  native-grown  agricultural  products 
held  in  the  State. 


ECHOES    FROM    BRISTOL    COUNTY 
UNION    AGRICULTURAL    MEET- 
INGS 


Not  only  did  the  attendance  at  the 
farmers'  group  meetings  at  the  Agricul- 
tural School,  October  11  and  12,  in  it- 
self bear  witness  to  their  practical  val- 
ue, but  the  enthusiastic  statements  drop- 
ped by  the  farmers  who  attended  were 
ample  proof  of  the  advantage  of  this 
annual   get-together. 

All  the  meetings  held  were  well  at- 
tended, and  by  many  of  the  best  farm- 
ers of  Bristol  County,  and  beyond. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  dairymen  enjoy 
a  reputation  for  being  a  rather  difficult 
group  to  get  together.  But  there  was 
an  interesting  group  and  very  keen  in- 
terest in  what  Professor  Merrill  had  to 
oifer.  The  poultrymen,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  reputed  to  be  an  easy  tribe 
to  get  together  to  study  their  mutual 
problems,  and  the  200  or  more  who  par- 


STATE  LISTS 


IJARGE   FLOCKS   WITH   1000  PULLETS  OR  MORE. 

Number   Females 


Name 
Homer  Rowell 
Elm  Tree  Farm 
C.   C.  Rayner 
M.  R.  Jones, 
Monroe  &  Nepper 
Hass  Poultry  Farm 
E.   Hayes   Small 


County  Breed 

Essex  Reds 

Plymouth  Reds 

Middlesex  Reds 

Barnstable  Reds 

Plymouth  Reds 

Bristol  Legs. 

Barnstable  Reds 


August  31       Prod. 

1928  per 

Nov.  1     Hens       Pullets     Bird 


LARGE  FLOCKS  WITH  500  TO  999  PULLETS 


Arrowhead  Farm 
C.  N.  Ward 
A.  S.  Pendleton 
C.  M.  Williams 
L.   E.  French 
Frank  T.  Barnes 
*Mrs.  C.  S.  Keller 


Barnstable  Reds 

Bristol  Legs. 

Esesx  Reds 

Barnstable  Reds 

Plymouth  Reds 

Plymouth  Reds 

Norfolk  Reds 


COUNTY  LIST— BRISTOL 


C.  N.  Ward 
Hass  Poultry  Farm 
Henry  H.   Goff 
Walter  W.  Viles 
Wm.   G.  MacDonald 


Dartmouth  Legs. 

Rehoboth  Legs. 

"Rehoboth  Reds 

Raynham  Ctr.  Reds 

Seekonk  Legs. 


2135 

1292 

159.7 

2504 

1120 

530 

159.0 

1005 

916 

156.1 

1014 

676 

537 

151.5 

1709 

1304 

141.1 

3000 

1051 

1700 

137.5 

1614 

616 

134.2 

)  PULLETS. 

519 

273 

308 

173.1 

501 

416 

161.5 

611 

605 

765 

159.5 

525 

93 

260 

157.4 

680 

350 

153.6 

980 

210 

200 

148.6 

641 

275 

145.3 

501 

416 

161.5 

3000 

1051 

1700 

137.5 

388 

180 

134.0 

245 

39 

290 

133.5 

669 


352 


ticipated  in  Friday's  discussions  fully 
lived  up  to  this  reputation,  "Jimmy" 
Rice  finding  it  difficult  to  break  away  in 
time  to  get  his  night  train  back  to 
Ithaca.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
October  Poultrymen's  Meeting  be  made 
the  occasion  for  an  annual  visit  to  our 
County  by  Professor  Rice.  The  sugges- 
tion will  without  doubt  be  endorsed  by 
all  the  poultrymen  of  this  section. 

Local  Farmers  Lead  the  Meetings 

An  outstanding  and  invaluable  feat- 
ure of  the  meetings  held  this  year  were 
the  discussions  of  their  methods  and 
problems  by  local  farmers.  The  scien- 
tists and  professors  make  their  contribu- 
tions and  often  valuable  ones,  but  there 
is  always  much  to  be  learned  from  the 
man  whose  information  is  gotten  or 
tested  directly  by  practical  experience, 
especially  if  that  experience  must  also 
stand  the  test  of  a  "bread  and  butter" 
return  from  the  business. 

Messrs.  Franklin  Arnold  and  Ivory 
Kimball  in  the  dairy  business;  Messrs. 
Benjamin  Chace  and  Lester  Allen  in  the 
fruit  business;  Messrs.  Ralph  Strange 
and  Samuel  Burnley  and  Roger  Acheson 
in  the  market  gardening,  and  Messrs, 
A.  B.  Colbath  and  Henry  Goff  in  the 
poultry  farming  made  real  contribu- 
tions from  their  experience,  each  in  his 
own  line,  and  gave  excellent  account  of 
themselves  as  leaders  in  Bristol  County 
farming. 

Another  notable  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram   as    arranged    this    year    by    the 


County  Agent  is  the  choice  of  profes- 
sional speakers  who  are  at  the  same 
time  men  who  practice  what  they  teach. 
Professors  H.  F.  Tompson,  W.  E.  Ry- 
an, Gilbert  S.  Watts,  Fred  Pellisier  of 
Hadley  and  James  E.  Rice  of  Cornell 
University  are  all  men  who  own  and 
manage  farming  enterprises  of  their 
own. 

Homemakers'    Meetings 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  by  rea- 
son of  the  recent  resignation  of  Miss 
Flora  Miller,  who  has  for  seven  years 
been  Home  Demonstration  Agent  for 
Bristol  County,  the  meetings  for  home- 
makers  were  conducted  by  the  women  of 
the  county  with  only  such  assistance  as 
Mrs.  Hawkes  and  Miss  Fames,  both  new 
to  the  service,  could  render,  they  were 
well  attended  and  particularly  profit- 
able. Professor  Cole's  food  preserva- 
tion suggestions  have  led  to  requests 
for  further  instruction  from  him  dur- 
ing next  year's  canning  season.  Mrs. 
Ormsbee's  sandwich  suggestions  proved 
to  be  of  such  interest  that  a  reprint  of 
these  in  the  Bristol  County  Farmers' 
Bulletin  or  otherwise  has  been  asked 
for.  The  fact  that  nearly  a  hundred 
other  requests  for  service  in  various 
lines  of  their  home-making  were  regis- 
tered during  the  course  of  the  meetings 
suggests  a  lively  interest  by  this  group' 
of  homemakers  who  got  together  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Extension  Ssrvica 
and   Home   Bureau. 
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HOME    ECONjOMICS    NOTES 
Echoes   of   the   Kitchen   Tour 

(Continued) 
Note. — In  making  up  the  Bulletin  at 
the  printer's  last  month,  a  sentence 
dealing  with  the  call  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Richard  Traynor  was  clipped 
short.  Completed,  the  sentence  would 
have  read:  "Here  Mrs.  Mary  Eddy, 
dressed  in  a  gown  of  her  grandmother's, 
with  her  knitting,  assisted  the  hostess 
in   receiving  her  guests." 


After  lunch  the  party  inspected  Mrs. 
Ormsbee's  home  and  that  of  Mrs.  Pierce 
across  the  road.  Mrs.  Ormsbee's  kitchen 
had  a  very  attractive,  easy  to  clean 
floor.  The  pattern  of  the  printed  lino- 
leum had  become  faded  and  worn  al- 
though the  linoleum  itself  was  still 
good.  So  she  had  drawti  a  border  about 
two  feet  wide  around  the  entire  room. 
-This  she  painted  a  nut  brown  and  the 
center  a  warm  tan.  Two  coats  of  deck 
paint  and  a  coat  of  spar  vanish  were 
used.  The  walls  and  woodwork  harmon- 
ized and  made  a  very  cheery,  attractive 
kitchen.  In  the  partition  between  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room  was  a  built- 
in  dresser  with  drawers  underneath  and 
a  china  closet  above;  glass  doors  opened 
into  the  dining  room  side  and  a  wooden 
slide  in  the  kitchen  side.  The  end  of  the 
sink  was  right  next  to  this  dresser  so 
that  dishes  could  be  washed  and  put 
directly  into  the  closet  from  the  kitchen 
without  taking  a  single  step.  When 
ready  to  set  the  table  either  in  the 
dining  room  or  the  kitchen  the  dishes 
are  equally  accessible. 

At  Mrs.  Pierce's  many  changes  had 
been  made.  A  great  deal  of  the  -w'ork 
was  done  by  Miss  lola  Pierce  and  her 
brother.  The  partition  between  two 
small  rooms  had  been  removed,  the 
walls  papered,  ceilings  done  over,  new 
curtains  and  draperies  at  the  windows 
making  a  large,  light,  airy  dining  room. 
A  door  was  cut  through  into  the  pantry 
across  which  a  few  steps  away  was  the 
door  to  the  kitchen.  From  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room  the  sink  was  moved  up 
next  to  the  pantry  door,  raised  to  the 
right  height  and  drainboards  built  on 
either  side  with  drawers  underneath. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  a  linoleum 
Tug  in  an  allover  pattern  of  cream.,  grey 
and  green.  This  was  used  as  the  key- 
note for  the  color  scheme.  The  wood- 
work was  painted  gray.  The  wallpaper 
■was  a  small  allover  pattern  in  cream, 
■gray  and  green.  This,  as  well  as  the 
floor,  had  the  advantage  of  being  light, 
but  not  showing  spots.  The  dr.^i^  boards 
were  covered  with  linoleum.  An  attrac- 
tive breakfast  set  was  made  by  paint- 
ing table  and  chairs  gray  with  green 
stencilled  designs  and  the  table  top  a 
cream  white.  The  front  hall  shone 
hor,r,:tably  with  its  gray  landscape  paper 
and  its  new  red  tile  pattern  linoleum. 

After  visiting  these  two  homes  all 
p'lcd  into  the  cars  and  started  for 
North   Westport.    The   "rains   descended 


and  the  floods  came,"  but  all  were  in 
closed  cars  so  the  tour  proceeded  on 
its  way  and  no  one  got  wet.  The  storm 
broke  away  before  we  reached  our  first 
stop,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Isaac  Lawton, 
at  the  end  of  a  lane,  just  off  Old  County 
Road.  Here  were  two  different  kinds  of 
electric  water  systems,  one  in  the  house 
and  one  in  the  barn.  The  kitchen  walls 
were  painted  an  attractive  apple  green, 
which  Mrs.  Lawton  was  trying  to  get 
used  to  as  they  had  previously  been  buff 
colored.  She  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
introduce  the  green  in  little  ways  in 
the  other  furnishings  of  the  room  to 
tie  her  color  scheme  together.  Her  cosy 
living  rooms  and  dining  room  and  the 
large  yard  fenced  in  with  a  wide  stone 
wall  and  shaded  by  huge  maple  trees 
were  much  admired.  The  peaceful  quiet 
and  restful  privacy  of  a  country  farm 
home  back  from  the  noise  and  dust  of 
the  street  gave  this  place  an  added 
charm. 

The  next  stop  was  at  Mrs.  Irving 
Sanford's.  Here  we  met  our  only  acci- 
dent. Mrs.  Draper  had  a  flat  tire.  But 
there  were  men  enough  in  the  party  to 
change  it  in  a  jiff'y.  Another  electric 
water  system  had  been  recently  in- 
stalled here.  The  kitchen  walls  were 
very  like  Mrs.  Lawton's.  Mrs.  Sanford 
had  refinished  her  oil  stove  in  green  too, 
removing  the  old  finish  with  steel  wool. 
The  top  she  left  the  plain  polished  steel 
and  the  trimmings  she  enamelled  black 
with  stove  pipe  enamel.  The  kitchen 
chairs  were  cream  colored  with  a  design 
on  the  back  in  green  and  red.  The 
women  were  interested  in  Mrs.  San- 
ford's old  fashioned  furniture,  in  the 
chair  she  was  caning,  the  silk  lamp- 
shades she  had  made  and  one  woman 
said  she  v/as  trying  to  figure  out  a  way 
to  smuggle  out  the  old  fashioned  red 
pattern  stair  carpet  without  being  seen. 

Prom  there  the  party  went  to  Mrs. 
Allison  Lawton's.  The  water  system  here 
consisted  of  a  well  with  an  old-fashioned 
wooden  well  sweep.  Mrs.  Lawton  said 
now  that  she  has  electricity  she  would 
like  an  electric  pump,  but  she  wouldn't 
have  one  on  that  well  because  it  goes 
dry  in  the  summer.  She  said  she  used  to 
have  a  pump  in  the  sink,  but  she  took  it 
out  because  in  the  summer  when  the 
well  was  dry  the  pump  rusted,  and  in 
winter  it  froze;  so  it  was  more  nuisance 
than  it  was  worth.  Her  dining  room  is 
small  so  with  her  large  family  of  boys 
she  eats  in  the  roomy  kitchen  which  is 
attractively  furnished  to  serve  both  pur- 
poses. A  large,  high  sink  was  near  the 
prntry  door.  The  woodwork  framing  the 
sink  and  forming  the  wide  dresser  top 
on  either  side  was  one  huge  maple 
bo^rd  left  unfinished.  This  is  hard 
enough  to  stand  any  amount  of  hard 
wear  and  scrubbing  for  a  good  many 
years.  A  window  over  the  sink  and  a 
light  in  the  ceiling  directly  above  it 
made  it  a  light  place  to  work  at  all 
times.  The  grouping  of  furniture  was 
.■^uch  that  the  sink,  the  pantry  and  the 


stove  and  either  the  table  in  the  dining 
room  Or  the  one  in  the  kitchen  w'ere  but 
a  very  few  steps  from  each  other.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  Mrs.  Lawton  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a  short  time. 
When  we  arrived  it  was  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  and  she  served  home 
made  grapejuice  and  root  beer  much  to 
the  delight  of  the  visitors. 

Next  we  went  to  see  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Leslie  Davis,  which  has  just  been  re- 
modelled. Per  family  outgrew  the 
dining  room  and  the  kitchen  was  not 
large  enough  for  both  so  it  was  fixed 
over  to  use  as  a  dining  room  and  a  new 
kitchen  was  built  on.  Two  small  closets 
in  the  corner  between  the  new  kitchen 
and  dining  room  were  then  thi-own  into 
one  good  sized  butler's  pantry,  with  a 
sink,  refrigerator,  and  many  closets, 
shelves  and  drawers.  The  partition  was 
removed  between  the  old  small  dining 
room  and  a  small  bedroom  and  a  wide 
archway  cut  into  the  front  room  thus 
making  a  large  L  shaped  living  room. 
The  back  part  of  this  was  furnished  as 
a  den  and  a  closet  opened  up  under  the 
front  stairs.  Closet  room  and  storage 
space  was  a  problem  upstairs  too.  A 
space  was  partitioned  off  in  the  up- 
stairs hall  providing  closet  space  and  in 
the  boy's  room  many  drawers  flu.sh  with 
the  wall  built  in  under  the  sloping  eaves 
gave  plenty  of  space  to  store  the  treas- 
ures so  dear  to  boy's  hearts  as  well  as 
providing  a  place  for  their  clothes.  Each 
boy  had  his  own  set  of  drawers.  A 
charming  miss  of  about  five  years 
proudly  showed  us  the  room  belonging 
to  her  and  her  baby  sister.  It  was  a 
small  room  with  sloping  ceiling  and  done 
in  tones  of  rose  and  ivory  with  a  neu- 
tral gray  as  background.  The  paper 
pictured  children  playing  in  a  field  of 
wild  roses.  These  wild  roses  were  re- 
peated in  applique  on  the  unbleached 
cotton  spreads  of  the  little  cot  and  crib 
and  the  colors  were  carried  out  in  the 
curtains  and  cover  for  the  ivory 
enamelled  chiffonier  which  with  rows 
of  low  hooks  behind  the  door  made 
room  for  the  tiny  garments.  The  pride 
this  youngster  took  in  her  room  gave 
us  all  something  to  think  about  when 
making  "a  place  to  sleep"  for  even  our 
small  children.  Another  electric  water 
system  had  been  installed  here,  but  th.? 
problem  was  where  to  put  the  bathroom. 
The  only  place  available  was  too  short 
in  either  direction  for  a  full  length  bath 
tub.  So  a  short  tub  to  fit  the  space  was 
found.  Some  one  asked  Mrs.  Davis  how 
her  husband,  who  is  very  tall,  could 
take  a  bath  in  that  tub.  Her  reply  was 
that  it  was  ever  so  much  larger  than  a 
washbowl  and  that  he  had  managed  so 
far  to  keep  clean  with  only  that. 

The  last  stop  was  across  the  road  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  George  Lawton.  Mrs. 
Lawton's  family  has  grown  small  and 
her  kitchen  with  its  big  nantry  and  its 
sinkroom  was  too  large  for  her  present 
needs.  So  she  made  the  Idtchcn  over 
(Continued    Pacre   4,    Col.    1) 
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(Continued  from  Page  3  Column  3) 
into  a  dining  room.  From  the  pantry  she 
made  a  very  convenient  sewing  room 
by  removing  the  lower  shelves  and 
closets  and  leaving  the  upper  ones  for 
her  patterns,  findings,  garments  in  the 
making,  etc.  A  new  coat  of  paint  and  a 
small  patterned  wall  paper  transformed 
the  place  into  a  very  cosy  room.  The 
sinkroom  was  made  into  a  kitchenette, 
with  sink,  oilstove,  shelves  and  drawers 
and  the  sink  dresser  to  work  on.  This 
new  arrangement  saves  her  many  steps 
and  does  not  take  so  much  time  to  keep 
clean. 


(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.   1) 
PULLET    TESTING 

Dr.  W.  R.  Hinshaw  of  the  Department 
of  Veterinary  Science  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  states  that 
all  experimental  data  indicates  that  just 
as  satisfactory  tests  can  be  made  before 
pullets  start  to  lay  as  can  be  made  with 
pullets   which  have   been   laying. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  many  poul- 
trymen  to  hold  off  on  the  testing  until 
late  in  the  fall.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
rush  of  late  applications  and  some  ap- 
plicants have  been  disappointed  in  not 
getting  their  birds  tested  before  the 
breeding  season. 


JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


Club  Members  Enter  Contests  at  Brock- 
ton   Fair 

The  following  twenty-six  club  girls 
and  boys  took  part  in  the  Scholarship 
contests  at  the  Brockton  Fair  this  year. 

In  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Con- 
test the  entrants  were  Marion  Doel, 
Taunton;  Emma  Stockinger,  Edna  Ut- 
ton,  Mary  Cruickshank,  Anna  Buck  of 
Easton;  Ethel  Lucas,  Rehoboth;  Elean- 
or Bruce,  Pauline  Desormeau,  Florence 
Scott,  Marjorie  Becker  and  Betty 
Holmes  of  Norton.  Those  in  the  Rus- 
sell Miller  Contest  were  Lillian  Cahoon, 
Westport;  Margaret  MacCallum,  Taun- 
ton, and  Virginia  Violette,  Rehoboth.  The 
sole  representative  in  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Scholarship  Contest  was  Lillian 
Cahoon. 

In  the  boys'  contests  the  Poultry  Judg- 
ing event  included  Thomas  Truman  and 
Howard  Jennings  of  Easton  and  Wil- 
fred Vincent  of  Rehoboth.  The  Dairy 
Judging  Contest  included  Emanuel  Ca- 
bral,  Taunton;  David  Rohdin  and  Ray- 
mond Webber  of  Easton.  Charles 
Holmes  of  Easton  was  the  only  entrant 
from  this  county  in  the  Fruit  Judg- 
ing Contest.  In  the  vegetable  judg- 
ing contest  Bristol  County  was  repre- 
sented by  Mary  Cruickshank,  Gordon 
Grant  and  Harvey  Johnson  of  Easton. 
Another  article  will  give  the  results  of 
these  contests. 

Bristol    County    Club    Members    at    East- 
ern    States     Exposition 

Howard  Jennings,  an  active  and  in- 
terested club  member  and  leader  in  Eas- 
ton, w»s  the  boy  who  represented  Bristol 


County  at  Camp  Vail,  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  during  the  week  of  this  Ex- 
position. Howard  had  a  fine  time.  He 
saw  and  learned  a  great  many  good 
things  which  he  is  bringing  back  to  the 
William  F.  Howe  4-H  Club  in  Easton 
of  which   he  is   the  leader. 

The  Club  Agent  took  the  following 
six  poultry  club  members  to  the  Ex- 
position on  a  two-day  trip:  Florence 
Steadman  and  Philip  Hawes  of  Dart- 
mouth; Edward  Fitzsimmons  of  Taun- 
ton; Adrian  Vincent  of  Rehoboth;  Chas. 
Buck  and  Joseph   Borack  of  Easton. 

Adrian  Vincent  won  two  first  ribbons 
and  Florence  Steadman  one  fifth  pre- 
mium. They  all  had  a  great  time,  thanks 
to  the  kindness  of  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety of  Promotion  of  Agriculture. 
Harmony  Grange  Gives  Cup 
The  Harmony  Grange  of  Easton  is 
awarding  a  silver  cup  to  the  Club  in 
Easton  putting  on  the  best  exhibit  at 
its  local  Grange  Fair.  It  was  won  by 
Poquanticut. 

Miss  Helen  Doane  New  Assistant  State 
Club  Leader 
Miss  Helen  E.  Doane,  formerly  assist- 
ant County  Club  Agent,  has  recently 
been  appointed  Assistant  State  Club 
Leader  to  work  with  Miss  Marion  E. 
Forbes  in  the  girls'  work.  We  hope  to 
have  her  down  in  this  county  soon.  I 
am  sure  you  will  all  enjoy  her  when  you 
see  her. 

Garden,  Field  Crop  and  Canning  Re- 
ports Due 
Garden,  Field  Crops  and  Canning  re- 
ports and  stories  are  due  in  very  soon. 
The  report  books  and  sheets  will  be  sent 
out  in  a  few  days.  In  the  meantime  you 
can  be  writing  your  story  and  in  the 
case  of  the  garden  records,  have  your 
yellow  card  all  ready  to  copy  off  into 
the  record  book  when  it  comes.  If  you 
do  not  receive  a  record  book  or  sheet  to 
fill  out  and  you  wish  a  club  pin  be  sure 
to  drop  a  line  to  the  Club  Agent  at 
Segreganset. 

Record      Breaking      Exhibit      at      Youn^f 
Farmers'   Show 
A  record  was  broken  both  in  quantity 
and   quality   of   the   Junior    Exhibits    at 
the  recent  Young  Farmers'  Show.  There 
were  242  entries  as  against  126  for  last 
year.     The  following  is   the  number   of 
entries    in    each   department:      Canning, 
52;    Food,   29;    Clothing,   50;    Club   Rec- 
ords Story,  14;  Poultry,  30;  Vegetables, 
50,   and   Handicraft,   17.   There   were   50 
who  took  part  in  the  Judging  Contests. 
What      Bristol      County     Club     Members 
Did  at    Brockton   Fair 
The  Bristol  County  winners  of  prizes 
and   other  honors  at  Brockton  Fair  are 
as  follows: 

First  prize  of  SlOO'in  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Scholarship  Contest  was  won  by 
Lillian  Cahoon  of  North  Westport.  Mary 
Cruickshank  and  Gordon  Grant  of  Eas- 
ton tied  for  fourth  and  fifth  places,  re- 
spectively, in  th?  VepTtab'e  Judging 
Contest.  Margaret  MacCallum  of  Taun- 
ton was  fifth  place  v*inner  in  the  Russell 
Killer    Contest. 


At  the  4-H  Club  Camp  Fire  on  th^ 
last  night  of  the  Fair,  Florence  Scott 
of  Norton  was  awarded  the  highest  hon? 
ors  in  Camp.  Field  among  the  girls.  Shg 
was  the  girl  who  best  typified  the  Club 
Spirit  at  the  Camp  for  the  week. 

My  Garden 

My  garden  was  like  a  floral  parade. 
First  came  the  Yellow  Alyssum,  then  the 
Pansies  and  near  them  the  double  Nar^ 
cissi  raised  their  heads.  Ahout  this 
time  I  made  a  small  rock  garden  at  the 
extreme  left  of  my  plot.  I  planted  at 
least  twelve  different  rock  plants  which 
added  color  and  foliage.  Next  I  placed 
stepping  stones  through  the  center.  The 
floral  parade  kept  on. 

The  Blush  Pink  Rose  was  followed  by 
Bachelor's  Buttons,  Sweet  William,  a 
thrifty  patch  of  Achillea,  three  shades 
of  Bee  Balm,  Canterbury  Bells,  Poppies, 
Snap  Dragon,  Scabiosa,  three  varieties 
of  Hardy  Phlox,  also  Perennial  Asters 
and  White  Alyssum.  Stately  Hollyhocks 
stood  guard  on  the  right.  Nasturtiums 
clambered  on  the  wire  making  a  perfect 
wall  of  color  in  the  background.  My 
Japanese  Lanterns  were  very  selfishly 
trying  to  take  up  all  the  space. 

My  garden  is  mostly  made  up  of  har- 
dy plants,  but  a  few  packets  of  school 
seeds  costing  about  20  cents  helped  to 
keep  it   a  mass  of  bloom. 

No  fertilizer  was  necessary  as  my 
garden  but  two  years  ago  was  a  hen- 
yard. 

Now  my  plants  have  changed  the  un- 
sightly place  to  a  show  ground  for  my 
Floral  Parade. 

RUTH    DUTTON, 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  KITCHEN  TOUR 


(Tune — "Swanee  River") 
All  up  and  down  the  Bristol  County, 
With  Friends,  so  gay, 

Our  burden's  and  heart's  made  lighter 
To  see  this  new  array; 

All  thru  the  house  we  go  and  wander, 
Peeking,  here  and  there. 

Just  to  get  a  little  information, 
For  the  women  who  care. 

Chorus 

All  the  County's  out  and  going. 
On  a  Kichen  Tour, 

Come  join  us  and  for  once  be  happy, 
Riding  on  the  State's  Highway. 

We're  glad  to   have  Miss  Miller  with 
us. 
To  show  us  the  way. 

How  to  work  and  save   the  moments 
for  us, 
So  we'll  have  time  for  play. 

Our    kitchens     and     our     homes     are 
br'gh*cr, 
Color  hrre  rrd  th?re. 

Share  vith  others  vour  nev/  ideas, 
So  we  all  mav  learn  the  r-p-. 

Clara  M.  Lucr.s,  North  Dartmouth. 
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TIMELY    TIPS 


Canning  and  Garden  Champions  Chosen      "TO     THY     TEETH    BE    TRUE     AND 


Don't  forget  to  protect  the  young  fruit 
trees  from  injury  by  mice  and  rabbits. 
The  material  best  suited  for  this  purpose 
is  galvanized  wire  screening  having  8 
to  10  meshes  to  the  inch.  This  wire 
should  be  painted  with  a  good  paint  of 
white  lead  and  oil  to  insure  the  length 
of  life.  For  young  trees  this  wire  should 
be  cut  into  sections  about  18  inches  in 
height  and  15  inches  in  width.  The  wire 
should  be  placed  so  as  to  form  a  cylin- 
der about  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  if  it 
is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  protection 
against  borers  the  screen  should  not 
come  closer  than  one-half  inch  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  It  is  well  to  allow  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  inches  when  the 
screens  are  placed. 

The  wire  should  be  imbedded  in  the 
soil  at  the  base  and  wired  together  so 
that  mice  cannot  get  in  between  the 
folds.  Some  cotton  waste  lilled  in  around 
the  top  will  help  to  keep  borers  down. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  keep- 
ing weeds  and  rubbish  away  from  the 
base  of  the  tree  will  destroy  the  breed- 
ing places  for  mice   and   other  pests. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
by  securing'  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1397 
and  Circular  E-2  either  from  the  Rodent 
Control  Office,  Fernald  Hall,  Amherst, 
Mass.,  or  from  the  Bristol  County  Ex- 
tension   Service,    Segreganset,   Mass. 


The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Amherst  has  now  available  for 
distribution  a  rather  comprehensive  set 
of  plans  for  poultry  housing.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  series  of  three  Extension 
Leaflets. 

No.  53 — Open  Front  Unit  Houses. 

No.  62  —  Movable  Colony  Brooder 
Houses. 

No.  75 — Sanitary  Range   Shelter. 


Prof.  Hart  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
College  figures  that  if  eggs  are  worth 
70  cents  per  dozen,  that  good  clean  water 
fed  to  laying  hens  may  be  worth  as  much 
at  $5.60  per  gallon.  Eggs  are  two- 
thirds  water.  Don't  let  the  hens  go  with- 
out water  during  the  cold  weather. 

Professor  Hart  suggests  that  Black- 
Leaf-Forty  painted  onto  roosts  sparing- 
ly is  very  effective  in  the  control  of  lice 
on  poultry.  Apply  mixture  with  paint 
brush  to  roosts  just  before  birds  go  to 
roost.  One  pound  will  be  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  de-louse  500  mature  birds.  Black- 
Leaf-Forty  is  very  poisonous  so  it  must 
be  used  cautiously. 


The  first  honor  in  the  Canning  Club 
Contest  this  year  goes  to  Ida  Davis  of 
Taunton,  who  has  done  remarkably  fine 
work.  She  has  been  faithful  and  has 
worked  diligently  for  several  years.  This 
year  besides  doing  the  family  canning 
of  354  jars,  including  vegetables,  fruits, 
meats  and  fruit  products,  Ida  sold 
$37.66  worth  of  canned  products  includ- 
ing 30  pints  of  chicken.  This  is  the  most 
that  any  county  champion  has  ever  sold 
before  and  it  is  a  great  credit  to  Ida. 

Second  honor  for  canning  goes  to  Miss 
Clara  Munroe  of  Rehoboth.  Clara  not 
only  did  a  large  amount  of  canning,  but 
she  also  led  a  club  which  won  second 
honor  in  the  Club  Exhibit  at  the  County 
Fair. 

The  third  best  canning  club  work  was 
done  by  Evelyn  Steadman  of  North 
Dartmouth.  She  did  quite  a  large  amount 
of  canning,  sold  $23.15  worth  and  led 
a  canning  club.  This  is  worthy  of  con- 
siderable praise.  Evelyn  seems  to  be  on 
the  road  to  the  County  Championship  in 
this  nroiect. 

The  Vegetable  Garden  Championship 
was  a  very  close  race.  John  Bryant  of 
Taunton  won  first  honor.  John  is  13 
years  old  and  is  a  pupil  in  the  eighth 
grade  in  the  Pratt  School  in  Taunton. 
He  is  not  large,  but  every  bit  of  him  is 
useful  and  active.  On  a  garden  125  fe  t 
wide  by  200  feet  long,  which  is  a  little 
better  than  half  an  acre,  John  took  in, 
that  is,  sold  or  used  in  the  home,  $210.02 
worth  of  vegetables.  His  total  expenses 
amounted  to  $78.20  which  left  him  a 
net  profit  of  $131.82  for  the  half  acre 
or  more.  John's  record  and  story  were 
the  best  and  neatest  of  any  sent  in  and 
they  would  do  any  garden  club  member 
good  to  see  them.  At  the  County  Fair 
this  fall,  John  won  several  prixes  on  his 
vegetables  and  story. 

The  second  choice  was  Burton  Field, 
Jr.,  of  North  Easton,  who  was  a  close 
competitor  of  John.  He  made  a  good 
net  profit  from  his  one-eighth  acre,  kept 
good  records  and  wrote  an  interesting 
story.  His  record  and  story,  however, 
were  not  so  well  done  as  John  Bryant's. 
It  is  hoped  that  Burton  will  try  again 
another  year. 

Third  honor  in  the  Vegetable  Garden 
project  was  won  by  Lawrence  White  of 
East  Freetown  who  had  a  very  fine 
little  garden,  kept  a  very  neat  record 
and   wrote   a  very  interesting  story. 


THEY  WILL  NOT  BE  FALSE' 


Those  of  us  who  have  had  severe 
toothaches  and  have  spent  many  weary 
hours  in  the  dentist's  chair,  are  indeed 
glad  to  know  that  through  the  newer 
knowledge  of  nutrition,  and  by  means 
of  preventive  dentistry,  the  younger 
generation  may  be  spared  a  great  deal 
of  pain  and  suffering  such  as  we  have 
endured. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  dental 
authorities  have  realized  what  an  ex- 
tremely important  part  the  things  we 
eat  play  in  the  formation  of  good  teeth. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  even  after 
matl.rity  we  may  quite  effectively  slow 
up  that  discouraging  "melting  away" 
process  by  following  these  simple  rules: 

1.  Proper  cleaning  of  our  teeth, 
which  should  include  massage  of 
the  gums. 

2.  Regular  visits    to    our    dentist    for 

inspection  of  our  teeth,  remem- 
bering that  "no  cavity  is  too 
small  to  fill." 

3.  Eating  the  in-oper  tooth-building 
materials. 

Dr.  Howard  H.  Park,  Child  Specialist 
at  Yale  University,  makes  the  following 
statement,  "I  believe  that  if  expectant 
mothers  received  ample,  well-balanced 
diets  in  which  green  vegetables  were 
abundantly  supplied,  and  cow's  milk  was 
regularly  taken ;  if  our  patients  were 
kept  in  the  open  air  and  sun;  if  their 
babies  were  placed  in  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  for  a  parlj  of  each  day,  and 
were  fed  cod  liver  oil  for  the  first  two 
years  of  its  life,  more  could  be  accom- 
plished in  regard  to  the  eradication  of 
decay  of  teeth  than  all  other  treat- 
ments put  together,  and  rickets  would 
entirely  disappear  from  the  earth." 

Surely,  with  all  the  information 
available  to  us  nowadays  regarding  the 
right  foods  to  eat  for  good  health,  it 
behooves  us  to  read  and  to  study  and  to 
make  use  of  this  material  in  order  that 
we  may  live  happier,  more  useful  lives, 
and  that  our  children  may  be  spared  the 
unhappiness  of  inadequate  or  poorly 
developed   bodies. 

We  are  told  that  "with  heredity  and 
all  the  conditions  of  environment  ex- 
cept food,  the  same,  those  enjoying  the 
better  balanced  diet  are  bound  to  in- 
herit the  earth." 
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POULTRY  BREEDING  SCHOOL 


PERIOD     ENDINQ 


A  very  interesting  poultry  breeding 
school  -was  held  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  November  15  and 
17.  It  was  the  first  school  of  its  kind  so 
far  as  we  know  ever  held.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  of  the  leading  poultry 
authorities  and  breeders  attended  this 
school. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Hays  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  read  a  paper  giving 
the  history  of  what  the  science  of  gen- 
etics has  done  for  the  poultry  industry 
during  the  past  30  years. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Sibley  of  Wallingford,  Con- 
necticut, and  H.  F.  Barber  of  Dover, 
Massachusetts,  presented  the  outstand- 
ing problems,  respectively,  of  standard 
and  production  breeders.  Mr.  Sibley 
stressed  the  need  of  revising  the  Stand- 
ard of  Perfection  to  harmonize  with 
genetic  laws.  Mr.  Barber  maintained 
that  "constitutional  vigor"  was  the  Very 
foundation  of  production  breeding  and 
that  better  yard  sticks  for  measuring  it 
were  needed. 

Professor  Rice  of  Cornell  emphasized 
the  importance  of  balance.  This  balance 
included  three  genetic  factors,  namely, 
physical  efficiency  to  support  produc- 
tion, ability  to  reproduce  and  correct 
external    breed   and   variety   characters. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Goodale  spoke  of  the  value 
of  inbreeding  to  fix  characters  quickly, 
and  the  danger  if  inbreeding  was 
carried  too  far.  In  most  instances  it  is 
safer  to  breed  near  cousins  than 
brother  and  sister  matings. 

Dr.  Jull  of  the  Federal  Department 
told  of  the  work  being  carried  on  at  the 
•Government  owned  plant.  Dr.  Jull  told 
of  delaying  too  early  maturity  by  about 
a  month,  through  the  removal  of  the 
animal  protein  not  later  than  the  time 
when  the  cockerels  were  removed  as 
broilers.  At  housing  time  the  animal 
protein  is  restored  at  first  containing 
only  one-half  of  the  amount. 

Miss  Marion  Pulley  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  stated  that 
egg  characters  are  transmitted  and  that 
th's  matter  should  have  proper  con- 
sideration in  the  breeding  program.  A 
pullet,  to  lay  24-ounce  eggs  by  March 
1st,  should  be  laying  22-ounce  eggs  in 
November. 

Mr.  John  Storer,  Jr.,  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Certified  Breeders' 
Association,  stated  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  a  pullet  that  would 
not  lay  over  200  eggs  in  a  year.  A  really 
good  hen  should  produce  at  260  to  270 
eggs.  Plenty  of  300  egg  birds  have 
faulty  records.  Mr.  Storer  thinks  that 
by  systematic  breeding  we  should  in 
time  produce  flocks  that  average  300 
eggs  per  bird. 

Dr.  Hays  summarized  the  important 
characters  that  should  be  found  in  a 
big  egg  producing  bird  as,  early  matur- 
Hv.  high  intensity,  non-pause,  non- 
broodiness  and  high  persistency. 


LEADERS  IN  EGG  PRODUCTION  FQR     1?  MONTHS' 
OCTOBER  31,  1928. 

COUNTY  LIST 
Bristol 

No.  Females  Oct.  31,  1928. 


Prod,  per 

Name 

Town 

Breed 

Nov.   1 

Hens 

Pullets 

Bird 

C.  N.  Ward, 

Dartmouth 

Legs. 

501 

105 

463 

180.1 

Walter  W.  Viles, 

Raynham  Ctr. 

Reds 

245 



281 

153.4 

Hass  Poultry  Farm 

Rehoboth 

Legs.      ; 

3000 



2940 

152.5 

Richard   P.   Fraiser, 

Eastondale 

240 

108 

147 

151.9 

Wm.  G.  MacDonald, 

Seekonk 

Legs. 

669 

190 

605 

144.1 

LEADERS  IN  EGG  PRODUCTION  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  OCTOBER  31, 

.  1928. 

STATE 

;    LISTS 

Flocks  with  1000  Birds  < 

or  More. 

Prod,  per 

Name 

County 

Breed 

Entire  Fh 

DCk 

Bird 

C.   C.   Rayner, 

Middlesex 

Reds 

1020 

182.8 

Homer  Rowell, 

■     Essex 

Reds 

2135 

181.3 

EJm  Tree  Poultry  Farm,        Plymouth 

Reds 

3009 

170.5 

M.  R.  Jones, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

1096 

175.2 

Monroe   &  Nepper, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

3244 

158.8 

Wm.  P.  Foster, 

Essex 

Reds 

1728 

162.5 

Hass    Poultry   Farm, 

Bristol 

Legs. 

4172 

144.8 

Flocks  with  500  to  999 

Birds. 

Arrowhead  Farm, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

610 

185.8 

A.  S.  Pendleton, 

Essex 

Reds 

869 

163.7 

C.  M.  Williams, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

525 

182.8 

C.   N.   Ward, 

Bristol 

Legs. 

594 

173.0 

Frank  T.   Barnes, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

980 

173.6 

L.  E.  French, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

680 

169.7 

Frank  Porebski, 

Plymouth 

Reds 
Does 

665 

164.0 

Synthetic   Nitrogen 

it    Pay 

to    Buy 

Good   Chicks? 

There  are  now  on  our  fertilizer  mar- 
ket eight  new  synthetic  fertilizers,  two 
organic  nitrogen  materials;  one  compar- 
atively new  nitrate  form  of  nitrogen  ;one 
material  in  which  the  nitrate  and  am- 
monia forms  are  combined;  and  four  ni- 
tropVioskas.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  nitrogen  used  in  con- 
centrated mixed  fertilizers  comes  from 
synthetic  nitrogen. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Barnes  of  Middlesex  Coun- 
ty used  320  pounds  of  Nitrophoska  15- 
30-15  per  acre  as  a  top  dressing  on  grass 
land  in  1928  and  increased  the  yield  of 
timothy  hay  per  acre  from  2705  pounds 
per  acre  on  the  unfertilized  plot  up  to 
7840  pounds  per  acre  on  the  Nitrophoska 
plot.  Both  plots  had  received  500 
pounds  per  acre  of  an  8-6-6  top  dressing 
in  1928. 

The  writer  used  small  amounts  of 
Calurea  and  Nitrophoska  on  portions  of 
a  lawn  this  summer.  The  grass  was 
still  very  'green  and  in  good  condition  on 
December  ist.  The  Nitrophoska  comes  in 
excellent  physical  condition  and  remains 
so  for  a  long  period  of  time,  while  the 
Calurea  comss  in  poor  physical  condition 
and  soon  becomes  impossible  to  use  un- 
less  mixed  with   sand   or   some  drier. 

It  will  pay  Bristol  County  farmers  to 
give  Nitrophoska  a  good  tryout  in  1929. 
It  contains  nearly  four  times  as "  much 
plant  food  as  does  a  4-8-4  fertilizer  and 
apparently  has  a  great  deal  to  recom- 
mend  it. 


Mr.  0.  S.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Certified  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, reports  the  livability  of  chicks 
among  members  this  past  year  of  96.2 
per  cent.  Still  we  find  some  people  who 
still  prefer  to  buy  chicks  that  have  a  liv- 
ability of  from  10  to  50  per  cent  because 
they  can  save  five  or  ten  cents  per  chick 
on  the  purchase  price.  As  a  rule  low- 
priced  chicks  are  far  more  expensive 
than  high-priced  chicks.  That  the  pub- 
lic is  learning  this  fact  is  demonstrated 
by  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  quality  chicks  the  past  few 
years  and  the  marked  falling  off  in  the 
sales  of  ordinary  chicks. 


Soil   Fertility 

Prof.  J.  B.  Abbott  of  the  National  Fer- 
tilizer Association,  formerly  Extension 
Professor  of  Agronomy  in  Massachusetts, 
lists  six  fundamental  practices  in  re- 
gard to  soil  fertility,  which  are  practiced 
by  most  of  our  best  farmers.  If  you  are 
an  A  1  dairy  farmer  you  should  be  fol- 
lowing all  of  these  practices. 

1.  Conserve    manure. 

2.  Supplement  all-  manure  with  sup- 
erphosnhate    (acid  phosphate). 

3.  Lime  all  strongly  acid  soils. 

4.  Grow  legumes  with  each  new  seed- 
ing. 

5.  Fertilize  the  hay  crop. 

a.  Before   seeding   down. 

b.  Annually  after  the  clover  crop. 

6.  Fertilize  the  cash  crop. 
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HOMEMAKERS'  NOTES 


Letters  have  gone  out  to  the  Town 
Chairmen  and  Local  Leaders,  telling  of 
the  winter  program  for  Extension  Ser- 
vice in  Bristol  County  as  far  as  it  is 
now  developed. 

If  you  want  information  about  a  class 
or  if  you  want  to  join  a  study  group, 
won't  you  get  in  touch  with  the  Chair- 
man in  your  town?  If  there  is  no  chair- 
man in  your  section,  or  if  you  prefer, 
write  or  telephone  direct  to  Miss  Blanche 
W.  Eames,  Home  Demonstration  Agent, 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
Segreganset. 

Following  is  a  list  of  local  town  chair- 
men: 

Acushnet — Mrs.  Charles  H.  Holmes. 

Attleboro — Mrs.  H.   B.  Rounds. 

Berkley — Mrs.  Stephen  Dow. 

Dartmouth — Mrs.    Arthur    M.    Lucas, 
Mrs.  Josiah   F.   Draper. 

Dighton — Mrs.   W.   E.   Hawkes. 

Easton — Mrs.  Willis  G.  Buck. 

Fairhaven — 

Fall  River — Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Davis. 

Freetown — Mrs.   Marcus  Ashley. 

Mansfield — Mrs.  Howard  Piske. 

New  Bedford — Mrs.  Ernest  G.  Teach- 
man. 

Norton — Mrs.  Lawrence  G.  Nourse. 

North  Attleboro — 

Raynham — Mrs.  AHda  E.   Cole. 

Rehoboth — Mrs.    Harry    Lucas. 

Seekonk — Mrs.    Harriette    R.    Greene, 
Mrs.   William  J.   Schwartz. 

Somerset — Mrs.    William   Hacking. 

Swansea — Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Ormsbee. 

Taunton — Mrs.     E.     G.     Mager,    Mrs. 
James   E.   Gilson. 

Wertnort — Mrs.   George  Lawton,  Mrs. 
C.  0.  Wing. 


There  were  twenty-six  women  present 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  George  B.  Flint 
in  East  Mansfield  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  Child  Development  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr. 

Keen  interest  was  shown  and  there 
was  an  interesting  discussion  of  various 
points  brought  out  in  Mrs.  Herr's  talk. 

Owing  to  the  activities  of  the  holiday 
month  the  December  meeting  will  be 
omitted.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ralph  Dustin,  East 
Mansfield,  on  Wednesday,  January  9, 
1929. 

In  reporting  the  results  of  the  first 
meeting  to  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agent,  Mrs.  Fiske,  Local  Leader,  said, 
"I  hope  our  project  will  be  epidemic  and 
pepper  the  county.  We  are  waiting 
anxiously  for  the  next  meeting."  It  is 
certain  that  as  soon  as  the  women  of 
the  county  realize  how  extremely  in- 
teresting and  helpful  these  meetings 
of  the  Child  Development  project  are 
that  Mrs.  Fiske's  hope  will  come  to  pass. 


Fottersville,    on     Wednesday,    January 
16,  1929. 

The  nursing  mother  may  eat  anything 
which  agrees  with  her,  providing  she 
eats  the  foods  necessary  for  her  own 
well-being  and  the  growth  of  the  baby. 


The  first  group  to  begin  the  study  of 
Garment  Finishes  met  at  the  home  of 
Miss  lola  Pierce,  Hortonville,  Swansea. 
The  next  meeting  of  this  group  will  be 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  James  E.  Bolderson, 


The  Night  in  Back  of  Chrislmai. 

"Twas    the    night    after    Christmas    and 

all  through  the  flat. 
Every    creature    was    wide-awake — bar- 
ring the  cat; 
The  stockings  were  flung  in  a  heap  on 

a  chair, 
Quite  empty  of  candy  St.  Nick  had  put 

there. 
The  children  were  all  doubled  up  in  their 

beds 
With  pains  in  their  tummies  and  aches 

in  their  heads. 
Mamma   heated   water,   while    I,    in   my 

wrapper. 
Was  walking  the  kid   (who  is  not  a  kid- 
napper) ; 
When   out   on  the   street  there  arose   a 

great  clatter, 
And  I  put  down  the  kid  to  see  what  was 

the  matter; 
Rushed  out  in  the  entry,  threw  the  door 

open  wide. 
And   found   an   old   gentleman   standing 

outside. 
I   looked    at    him    closely,    and    realized 

then 
'Twas  the  doctor  I  sent  for  that  morn- 
ing at  ten. 
He  was  dressed  in  an  ulster  to  keep  him 

from  chills. 
And     his     pockets     were     bulging    with 

boxes  of  pills, 
He  came  to  the  nursery  and  opened  his 

pack. 
Full     of    fresh     paragoric     and     strong 

ipecac; 
Rhubarb  and  soda  mints,  fine  castor  oil. 
And  pink  sticking  plaster,  rolled  up  in 

a  coil. 
The  children  all  howled  in  a  chorus  of 

pain. 
And    the    kid    lifted    up   his    contralto 

again. 
He   felt  all   their  pulses  and   looked   at 

their  tongues. 
Took    all    their    temperatures,    sounded 

their  lungs. 
When  he'd   dosed   all   the   children,   and 

silenced  the  kid. 
He    put    back    his    medicine,    down    the 

stairs  slid. 
Jumped    into    his   cab,    and   said   to   the 

driver 
(In    excellent    humor — he'd    just    made 

a   "fiver")  ; 
"I'm   twelve   hours   behind   my   appoint- 
ments. I  fear, 
But  I  wish   it  was   Christmas  each   day 

in  the  year." 


The   Christmas   Bell 

Had  I  the  power. 

To  cast  a  bell  that  should  from  some 

grand  tower 
At  the  first  Christmas  hour 
Out  ring 
And  fling 

A  jubilant  message  wide 
The  forged  metals  should  be  thus  alMed; 
No  iron  pride 

But  soft  humility,  a  rich-veined  Hope 
Cleft  from  a  sunny  slope; 
And  there  should  be 
White  Charity, 
And  silvery  Love,  that  knows  not  Doubt 

nor  Fear, 
To  make  the  peal  more  clear; 
And  then  to  firm.ly  fix  the  fine  alloy. 
There  should  be  Joy. 

Clinton  Scollard. 


HELPFUL  HINTS 


If  milk  is,  to  be  heated  in  a  sauce 
.  n  rinse  the  pan  with  water  and  it 
will  not  scorch  so  easily. 

In  making  fruit  cake,  pour  half  the 
batter  in  the  pan  before  adding  the 
fruit,  and  the  fruit  will  not  settle  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cake. 

Celery  tops  may  be  dried,  rubbed 
through  a  wire  sieve  and  stored  in  a  jar 
to  be  used  for  flavoring  soups,  gravies 
and  dressings.  An  excellent  celery  salt 
may  be  made  at  home  by  mixing  these 
finely  powdered  leaves  with  equal  parts 
of  salt. 

Turnips,  cabbage,  cauliflower  and 
onions  should  always  be  cooked  with 
the  cover  oflT.  The  vegetables  will  have 
a  milder  flavor,  will  be  more  easily 
digested  and,  strange  to  say,  will  leave 
less  odor  in  the  house  than  when  cooked 
with  the  cover  on. 

A  delicious  jelly  is  made  from  equal 
parts   of   quince,    apple,   and   cranberry. 

For  variety,  in  making  cream  o"' 
tomato  soup,  substitute  minute  tapioca 
for  flour.  Add  one-half  tablespoon  to 
each  cup  of  milk,  and  cook  in  top  of 
double  boiler  for  ten  minutes. 

Salt  often  curdles  milk.  In  preparing 
cream  sauces  and  gravies,  add  salt  just 
before  removing  from  fire. 

Save  liquid  from  pickles  and  use  in 
salad  dressing  in  place  of  new  vinegar. 
This  gives  an  interesting  flavor. 

A  plain  lemon  jelly  left  from  dessert 
may  be  cut  into  cubes  and  mixed  with 
fresh  vegetables  for  a  salad.  This  is 
particularly  good  with  shredded  cabbage 
and  raw  gi'ated  carrot. 
MAY  E.  FOLEY, 

State  Nutrition  Specialist. 


"Most  of  life's  troubles  come  from 
misunderstandings.  If  we  know"  each 
other  we  shall  understand  each  other; 
if  we  understand  each  other  we  shall 
trust  each  other;  if  we  trust  each  other 
we  shall  work  together  in  unity  of  pur- 
pose; if  we  work  toe:ethev  in  unity  of 
rnrnose  there  is  nothing  woi'th  while 
which  we   cannot  accomplish." 

David    H.   Blair. 
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JUNipR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


William     F.     Howe     4-H     Club     Holds 
Parents'    Night 

The  Parents'  Night  of  the  William  F. 
Howe  4-H  Club  of  Easton,  recently  held 
at  Harmony  Grange  Hall,  was  not  only  a 
great  success  but  one  of  the  most  unique 
and  interesting  4-H  Club  programs  ever 
put  on  in  this  county  by  a  club.  The 
program  consisted  of  a  club  play  en- 
titled "The  Spirit  of  the  Home"  in  which 
all  of  the  25  members  took  part,  includ- 
ing the  local  leaders.  Miss  Dorothy  God- 
frey and  Howard  Jennings.  Besides  the 
play  there  were  harmonica  duets  by 
Howard  Jennings  and  Harvey  Johnson; 
club  songs  by  the  whole  club  and  led  by 
George  Rollins;  short  talks  by  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Mr.  Gilbert  C.  Mann; 
the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Mr. 
Campbell;  Mr.  Leon  Reagan,  town  super- 
visor of  club  work;  Assistant  State  Club 
Leader,  Mr.  Earle  H.  Nodine,  and  the 
County  Club  Agent,  who  presented  club 
pins  to  club  members  completing  their 
summer  projects. 

The  Club  Agent  also  unveiled  a  fine 
large  picture  of  Mr.  William  F.  Howe, 
which  the  club  procured  through  the 
efforts  of  Howard  Jennings  and  his 
mother,  Mrs.   George  H.  Jennings. 

A  set  of  stereopticon  pictures  on  club 
work  was  shown  by  Assistant  State 
Club  Leader,  Mr.  E.  H.  Nodine. 

Candy,  made  by  the  club  members, 
and  sold  in  pretty  little  green  and  white 
baskets,  netted  the  club  over  $11.00.  A 
beautiful  green  and  white  club  banner 
made  by  Mrs.  George  H.  Jennings  hung 
over  the  stage,  and  the  stage  and  hall 
were  decorated  with  green  and  white 
erepe  paper.  There  were  about  150 
parents  and  club  members  present  from 
all  parts  of  the  town.  It  was  a  great  4-H 
Club  event  and  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. 


Fall    and    Winter    Clubs   Well    Underway 

Organized  clubs  to  the  exent  of  sixty- 
two  and  including  Clothing,  Food, 
Handicraft,  and  Poultry  projects  are 
underway  in  this  county  at  the  present 
time. 

The  following  towns  are  already 
underway: — Acushnet,  Dartmouth,  Digh- 
ton,  Easton,  Freetown,  Norton,  Rayn- 
ham,  Rehoboth,  Seekonk,  Somerset, 
Taunton,  and  Westport. 


Honor  List  for  1928  Egg  Laying  Contest 

The  following  list  of  Poultry  Club 
Members  in  Bristol  County  are  on  the 
State  Honor  Roll  for  the  past  year  for 
having  received  an  egg  yield  for  the 
f.even  months  (from  November  1,  1927 
to  June  1,  1928)  of  over  95  eggs  per 
bird: 

Elsmore  Austin,  Mansfield — 11  Barred 
Rocks — 144  eggs  per  bird. 

Robert  Hill,  Taunton— 7  R.  I.  Reds— 
120  eggs  per  bird. 


Charles  Buck,  North  Easton — 1?  R.  I. 

Reds— 119  eggs  per  bird. 
Philip  Hawes,  No.  Dartmouth — 19  R. 

I.  Reds — 114  eggs  per  bird. 
Florence  Steadman,  No.  Dartmouth — 

14  Anconas — 112  eggs  per  bird. 
Raymond  Harrington,  No.  Dartmouth 

—23  R.  I.  Reds— 99  eggs  per  bird. 


Poultry    Clubs    Already    Organized    for 
Winter  Work. 

The  following  poultry  clubs  have  been 
organized  for  the  season: — Caswell 
Poultry  Club,  East  Taunton,  10  mem- 
bers; Long  Plain  Poultry  Club  of 
Acushnet,  12  members;  Marie  S.  Howard 
School  Poultry  Club,  Acushnet,  14  mem- 
bers; Gidley  School  Poultry  Club,  North 
Dartmouth,  2  clubs,  16  members;  North 
Westport  Poultry  Club  at  the  Westport 
Factory  School,  5  members;  Poquanti- 
cut  Poultry  Club,  Easton,  8  members; 
William  F.  Howe  Poultry  Club,  Easton, 
6  members;  South  Rehoboth  Poultry 
Club  of  the  Pleasant  Street  School, 
South  Rehoboth.  6  members;  Luthers' 
Comers  Poultry  Club,  Seekonk,  12 
members;  Winthrop  School  Poultry 
Club,  Taunton,  8  members.  Other  clubs 
will  probably  be  organized  in  South 
Westport,  North  Attleboro,  Fairhaven, 
Somerset  and   Attleboro. 


Local   Leaders 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  volunteer 
local  leaders  of  club  work  in  this  county 
to  date.  It  is  truly  an  honor  list  and 
those  who  comprise  it  are  worthy  of 
much  praise  and  regard. 

Mrs.  Annie  Reed  and  Miss  Blanche 
Rogers  of  Acushnet;  Mrs.  Elmer  M. 
Poole,  Miss  Evelvn  Steadman,  Miss 
Florence  Steadman  and  Raymond  Har- 
rington of  Dartmouth;  Mrs.  George  H. 
Jenninps.  Misses  Mary  Cruickshank  and 
Dorothy  Godfrey,  Howard  Jennings  and 
Mr.  Leon  Reagan  of  Easton;  Miss 
Bertha  Fogwell,  Fall  River;  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Clarke,  East  Freetown;  Mrs.  Wy- 
man  E.  Hawkes,  Segreganset;  Miss 
Florence  Scott,  Miss  Eleanor  Bruce, 
Norton;  Miss  Doris  Higginbottom,  Mrs. 
Harry  Lucas,  Miss  Ethel  Lucas,  Miss 
Barbara  Colbath,  Everett  Lucas^,  and 
Miss  Clara  F.  Munroe,  Rehoboth;  Miss 
Virginia  BufRnton,  Seekonk;  Miss  Eva 
Burbine,  Raynham;  Miss  Louise  B. 
Sears,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Bryant,  Miss  Ida 
Davis,  Donald  Hathawav.  and  Emanuel 
Cabral  of  Taunton;  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Tall- 
man.  Mrs.  Gladys  Kirby,  Miss  Lillian 
Cahoon.  and  Mr.  Charles  Oliver,  Jr.  of 
Westport. 


Dairy    Milk    Production    Contest 

Prizes  are  being  offered  by  the 
Charles  M.  Cox  Company  of  Boston  and 
the  Massachusetts  Dairyman's  Associa- 
tion to  4-H  Club  members  who  keep  good 
records  of  their  dairy  cows,  also  to  those 
whose  cows  give  the  largest  amount  of 
butterfat  for  any-  given  month.  If  you 
are  interested  drop  a  line  to  the  ^Club 
Agent  at  Segreganset  for  particulars. 


News    Writing    Contest    ]On    Agaiq 

The  4-H  Club  News  Writing  Contest 
ig  on  again  and  to  the  winner  of  the 
contest  a  free  trip  either  to  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  at  Springfield  or  to 
Camp  Field,  Brockton  Fair,  is  in  store. 

The  award  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  good  news  reporting  and  reporting 
all  of  the  news  about  the  activities  of  a 
club  in  a  clear,  concise  and  interesting 
way.  Every  club  in  the  county  may  have 
one  reporter,  or  more  than  one  if  there 
is  more  than  one  paper  which  reaches 
that  community. 

Rules  for  the  contest ,  and  lessons  on 
news  writing  will  be  sent  out  to  the 
secretary  of  each  club.  This  matter  will 
be  discussed  at  your  club  meeting  and 
when  your  reporter  is  selected  the  Club 
Agent  should  be  informed. 


What  Some  Club  Members  are  Doing 

Miss  Lillian  Cahoon  of  North  West- 
port  recently  won  a  $10.00  prize  offered 
by  the  Butterick  Company  for  the  best 
hand-made  dress  shown  at  the  McWhirr 
Company's  Store  in  Fall  River.  She  has 
now»  entered  the  National  Butterick 
Contest.  Lillian  has  also  started  a 
Clothing  Club  in  North  Westport  this 
fall. 

Ruth  Cruickshank  of  North  Easton  is 
attending  Framingham  Normal  School 
and  is  getting  along  nicely.  To  help 
finance  her  way  through  College  she  is 
cooking  for  a  family  of  ten.  Ruth  finds 
that  her  past  experience  in  club  work 
has  helped  her  much. 

Adolph  Rozenas  of  Raynham  is  doing 
quite  a  good  business  with  Chinchilla 
Rabbits.  He  has  some  fine  ones  which 
he  will  be  glad  to  sell  to  interested  club 
members  and  others.  Incidentally, 
Adolph  has  350  pullets  and  a  cow. 

Jonathan  Chace  of  Westport,  a  club 
member  of  some  years  back,  is  now 
married  and  is  teaching  the  shop  work 
in  the  Junior  High  School  at  Westport. 
Jonathan's  experience  in  club  work  and 
at  the  New  Bedford  Vocational  School 
has  given  him  good  training  for  h's 
present  position. 


Junior  Leaders'  Meeting 

There  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  Junior 
Leaders  and  Club  delegates  on  Saturday, 
January  5,  1929,  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  from  10.00  A.  M. 
to  3.30  P.  M.  Several  of  the  State 
Leaders  will  be  present  and  a  very  in- 
teresting program  is  being  plann  d. 
More  detailed  notices  will  be  sent  out 
to  leaders  during  the  month. 
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N.  A.  CHASE  OF  SOMERSET  RE- 
CEIVES FIRST  PRIZE  AWARD  OF- 
FERED BY  MASSACHUSETTS  DE- 
PARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Mr.  N.  A.  Chace  of  South  Somerset 
has  been  adjudged  the  winner  in  the 
Massachusetts  1928  300-Bushel  Potato 
Club  Contest.  Mr.  Chace  produced  1650 
bushels  of  Irish  Cobblers  from  4  acres 
and  455  bushels  from  one  acre. 

The  prize,  which  consisted  of  a  gold 
medal,  was  presented  by  Commissioner 
A.  W.  Gilbert  at  the  Annual  Banquet  of 
the  Massachusetts  Union  Agricultural 
Meetings  at  Worcester  on  Thursday, 
January  10. 

Mr.  Chace  owns  and  operates  an  ex- 
cellent and  well  managed  dairy  farm. 
All  of  his  land  is  exceptionally  well 
farmed  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  acre  which  produced  455 
bushels  of  potatoes  in  1928  has  averaged 
for  several  years  to  produce  about  400 
bushels  of  potatoes  in  addition  to  a  crop 
of  oats  each  year,  which  follows  the 
potato  crop. 


HOWARD  A.  RICHARDS  WINS  MASS- 
ACHUSETTS  TOP   GRAFTING 
CONTEST. 


Last  spring  the  State  and  County  Ex- 
tension Services  staged  a  campaign  for 
the  elimination  of  worthless  varieties  of 
apples.  This  was  run  in  accordance  with 
the  New  England-wide  program  to 
standardize  on  the  "New  England 
Seven"  which  are  as  follows:  Mcintosh, 
Baldwin,  Gravenstein,  Wealthy,  North- 
em  Spy,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and 
Delicious. 

The  contest  was  divided  into  two 
classes.  Class  I  was  for  growers  having 
more  than  100'  trees  outside  the  "New 
England  Seven"  list.  Class  II  was  for 
growers  having  10^100  trees  outside  the 
"New  England  Seven"  list. 

Three  prizes  were  offered  in  each 
class  for  the  growers  who  made  the 
most  progress  during  1928  in  bringing 
their  orchard  into  conformity  with  the 
"New  England  Seven"  list. 

Mr.  Howard  A.  Richards,  owner  of  the 
Harco  Orchards  at  East  Norton,  won 
the  first  prize  in  Class  II,  receiving  as 
a  prize  a  Peerless  Dust  Gun,  offered  by 
the  William  O.  Ellis  Company,  West 
Concord.  Mr.  Richards  did  a  fine  ,iob, 
graft'ng  approximately  100  worthless 
trees  over  to  standard  varieties.  Most  of 
the  trees  which  were  graft"d  were  pur- 
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chased  about  12,  years  ago  for  Graven- 
steins.  They  turned  out  to  be  what  is 
called  a  Pake  Gravenstein. 


IS    YOUR   WOODLOT   PAYING   DIVI- 
DENDS? 


The  writer,  in  company  with  Mr.  R. 
B.  Parmenter,  State  Specialist  in  For- 
estry, recently  visited  some  woodlots  in 
Bristol  County.  Some  of  these  woodlots 
were  paying  dividends,  others  ap- 
parently were  giving  little,  if  any,  re- 
turn. 

The  farm  woodlot  should  be  considered 
a  savings  bank  account.  The  trees  are 
the  capital  and  the  new  growth  is  the 
interest. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  idle  land  in 
Bristol  County  on  which  the  owners  are 
paying  taxes.  Much  of  this  idle  land  can 
be  made  profitable  for  forestry  purposes. 

To  encourage  planting  the  Trustees  of 
the  Bristol'  County  Agricultural  School 
are  again  offering  residents  of  Br'stol 
County  spruce  and  pine  transplants  for 
the  spring  of  1929.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand of  these  transplants  will  be  dis- 
tributed free,  except  for  transportation, 
to  those  whose  orders  are  received  first. 

It  is  important  that  idle  land  bj 
planted  to  trees,  but  it  is  equally  im- 
portant that  growing  wood  and  timber 
be  given  proper  care.  The  aims  should 
be  to  keep  the  land  producing,  at  the 
fastest  rate,  timber  of  the  best  quality. 
Do  not  cut  everything  that  is  merchant- 
able. A  few  seed  producing  trees  should 
always  be  left  and  plenty  of  yonntr  trees 
f.hould  always  be   growing  on  the  land. 


A  little  time  spent  in,  intelligent  thin- 
ning is  always  a  profitable  investment.^ 
Trees  of  the  less  valuable  sorts  and  the 
smaller,  overcrowded,  crippled,  crooked 
and  extra  large  limbed  trees  should  be 
removed. 

If  you  plan  to  cut  off  a  woodlot  or 
would  like  to  improve  your  woodlot  you 
may  have  free  of  charge  the  services  of 
the   State   Extension   Specialist. 

If  you  are  interested  in  having  this 
service  it  can  he  arranged  if  you  will 
address  the  Bristol  County  Extension 
Service,  Segreganset. 


REHOBOTH  AND  EASTON  LEAD 
BRISTOL  COUNTY  TOWNS  IN  THE 
ERADICATION  OF  BOVINE  TU- 
BERCULOSIS. 


Rehoboth  and  Easton,  of  the  towns 
and  cities  in  Bristol  County,  have  made 
the  best  records  in  cleaning  up  Bovine 
Tuberculosis. 

There  are  sixteen  thousand  dairy 
cattle  in  Bristol  County,  about  1600  or 
107c  of  which  are  under  Federal  Super- 
vision. 

There  are  1424  dairy  cattle  in  Re- 
hoboth and  325  or  23%  are  under  Fed- 
eral Test. 

Easton,  with  658  dairy  cattle,  has  257 
or  39%   under  supervision. 

Mansfield  and  Taunton  have  also 
made  good  starts.  Mansfield  has  74  or 
25%  of  its  290  dairy  cattle  under  test 
and  Taunton  has  236  or  21%  of  its 
1115  cows  under  test. 

(Continued    on    Page    2.    Col.    1) 
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USING  CONCRETE   IN   WINTER 

If  you  are  planning  to  build  anything 
•with  concrete  this  winter,  remember 
these  two  points:  (1)  Both  water  and 
aggregate  must  be  heated.  (2)  The 
newly  placed  concrete  must  be  protected 
against  freezing. 

The  water  can  be  heated  in  a  small 
metal  tank  or  in  a  large  kettle,  such  as 
is  commonly  used  for  butchering.  The 
nearer  the  water  is  to  boiling,  the  better 
will  be  the  results. 

There  are  several  simple  methods  of 
heating  aggregates.  The  materials  may 
be  banked  over  a  metal  barrel  laid  on 
its  side  or  over  a  section  of  smokestack, 
and  a  fire  kindled  inside.  A  sheet-iron 
cover  may  be  placed  over  a  fire  box  built 
of  concrete  blocks,  and  the  aggregates 
placed  on  the  sheet  iron. 

Sand  and  pebbles  are  heated  separate- 
ly, so  that  they  will  not  become  mixed 
before  the  materials  are  proportioned. 
Both  the  sand  and  the  pebbles  should 
be  turned  frequently  while  they  are 
being  heated,  so  that  any  snow,  frost 
and  ice  that  may  be  lodged  in  them  will 
be  thawed  out. 

All  snow  and  ice  must  be  removed 
from  the  forms  before  concrete  is  placed 
in  them.  The  concrete  should  be  de- 
posited immediately  after  it  has  been 
mixed,  so  that  the  heat  acquired  by 
warming  the  materials  will  be  retained 
in  it. 

As  soon  as  the  concrete  has  been 
placed,  it  should  be  protected.  Newly 
placed  walks,  drives,  and  other  flat  sur- 
faces are  covered  with  heavy  paper  on 
which  manure  or  dry  hay  or  straw  is 
placed  to  a  depth  of  10  or  12  inches. 
Outside  walls  are  protected  by  coverings 
of  canvas  or  straw.  If  the  temperature 
is  very  low,  enclosures  are  built  around 
these  walls  and  the  interiors  are  heated 
with  oil  or  coke  stoves. 


LEADERS    in'  EGG  PRODUCTION   J 

EOR    THE    MONTH    OF    NOVEMBER. 

1928. 

COUNTY  LIST 

Bristol 

No. 

Pullets     Prod,  per 

Name 

Town 

Breed 

Nov. 

1  Nov.  30 

Pullet 

Peckham  Farm, 

Clifford 

Reds 

1900 

1896 

16.4 

R.  M.  Sharpies, 

Seekonk 

Reds 

713 

698 

13.3 

Percy  E.  White,            West  Mansfield 

Wyan.  Reds 

488 

482 

12.7 

Glendale  Farm, 

Somerset 

Beds 

628 

623 

12.1 

Wm.   G.  MacDonald, 

Seekonk 

Leg. 

866 

852 

11.8 

STATE  LIST 

No. 

Pullets     Prod,  per 

Name 

County 

Breed 

Nov. 

1  Nov.  30 

Pullet 

Peckham   Poultry  Farm, 

Bristol 

Reds 

1900 

1896 

16.4 

Arthur  J.  Trefry, 

Middlesex 

7 

1050 

1011 

15.7 

Upalong  Farm, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

1017 

990 

13.5 

Globus  Poultry  Farm, 

Bristol 

Reds  &  Legs. 

1195 

1145 

11.7 

E.  H.  Castle, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

1055 

1040 

11.7 

Monroe  &  Nepper, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

3025 

1455 

11.4 

E.   Hayes   Small, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

2485 

2391 

10.6 

Elm  Tree  Poultry  Farm, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

2590 

2517 

10.0 

LAEGE  FLOCKS  WITH  500  TO  999  PULLETS. 

A.  S.  Pendleton, 

Essex 

Reds 

801 

763 

15.1 

C.  Morris  Williams, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

603 

596 

13.9 

Glendale  Poultry  Farm, 

Bristol 

Reds 

969 

623 

12.1 

Wm.   G.   MacDonald, 

Bristol 

Legs. 

866 

852 

11.8 

Robert  A.   Beley, 

Worcester 

Reds 

505 

501 

11.8 

David  Berman, 

Worcester 

Legs. 

780 

760 

11.4 

Harold  N.   Caldwell, 

Middlesex 

Reds 

880 

868 

10.2 

Geo.  W.  Sarano, 

Middlesex 

Reds 

800 

755 

lO.O 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  3) 
Bristol  County  has  lagged  behind 
most  of  the  other  counties  in  the  State 
in  cleanina:  up  the  tuberculosis.  This  is 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  our  dairy  cattle  are  purchased  rather 
than  raised.  In  the  western  counties 
most  of  the  replacements  are  raised  on 
the  farm. 


Beginning  January  1,  1929,  the  State 
Indemnity  for  reacting  cattle  was  in- 
creased 50%,  so  this  should  be  quite  an 
incentive  for  cleaning  up  the  T.  B.  cattle 
in  the  county. 

Every  dairyman  in  Bristol  County 
should  give  serious  consideration  to 
building  up  a  healthy  herd.  Healthy 
cows  produce  milk  more  economically 
than  do  T.  B.  cows.  T.  B.  cows  in  a  herd 
are  a  menace  to  all  healthy  cows  in  the 
herd. 

The  greatest  menace  of  all  is,  how^ 
ever,  to  the  dairyman's  own  family.  All 
authorities  agree  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  feed  raw  milk;  from  T.  B.  cows  to 
children.  Many  diseases  of  glands,  bones 
and  joints  both  in  children  and  adults 
are  traceable  to  milk  from  T.  B.  Cows. 

Bristol  County  dairymen  owe  it  to 
themselves,  their  families,  their  neigh- 
bors and  the  public  to  keep  their  dairy 
herds  free  from  T.  B. 

We  have  in  Bristol  County  a  Tested 
Herd  Owners'  Association,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  eradicate  bovine  tuberculo- 
sis from  the  dairy  herds  of  Bristol 
County.  The  President,  Mr.  William  C. 
Viall  of  Rehoboth,  has  attended  several 
conferences  and  legislative  hearings  this 
past  year  in  the  interests  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  increased  indemnity  was  one 
of  the  results  of  these  conferences  and 
hearings. 

Any  dairyman  in  Bristol  County  who 
has  applied  for  the  Federal  Test  is 
eligible  to  membership. 

The  other  officers  of  the  Association 
are: — Mr.  George  B.  Flint,  East  Mans- 
field, Vice-President;  Mr.  Warren  L.^ 
Ide,    Segreganset,    Secretary-Treasurer; 


and  an  Executive  Committee  including 
the  above  officers  and  Mr.  Daniel  Mc- 
Leod,  Dartmouth;  Mr.  Franklin  J.  Pitts, 
Taunton;  Arthur  C.  Chaffee,  Rehoboth; 
and  L.  B.  Davis,  Westport. 

Every  dairyman  in  Bristol  County  who 
is  interested  in  either  healthy  cows  or 
healthy  children  is  invited  to  join  the 
Association. 


WHAT  SOME  4-H  CLUB  MEMBERS 
ARE  DOING 

Emanuel  Cabral  of  Taunton,  for 
several  years  a  club  member  in  this 
county  and  more  recently  a  club  leader, 
has  entered  M.  A.  C.  for  the  Ten  Weeks 
Course.  He  is  specializing  in  Dairy  work. 

Lillian  Gaboon  of  Westport  recently 
entered  the  National  Butterick  Contest, 
which  requires  that  all  contestants  make 
and  exhibit  a  dress.  There  were  eighteen 
hundred!  competing  in  this  contest  and 
Lillian  received  honorable  mention, 
which  entitled  her  to  a  three  years'  sub- 
scription to  the  Delineator.  Previous  to 
this  contest  Lillian  had  already  won  the 
contest  which  was  carried  on  in  and 
around  Fall  River.  She  is  a  leader  of  a 
club  in  North  Westport  at  the  present 
time.  Lillian  has  made  a  fine  record  in 
club  work  and  is  planning  to  continue, 
and  we  hope,  go  to  college. 

The  Club  Agent  can  procure  for  any 
club  member  or  leader,  at  a  reduced 
rate,  a  fine  layin.5  strain  of  Rhode 
Island  Red  chicks,  which  are  guaranteed 
free  from  White  Diarrhea.  Do  not 
delay  in  getting  in  your  orders  soon, 
for  early  hatched  chicks,  well  raised, 
from  good  stock  are  what  will  spell  pro- 
fit in  poultry  club  work  for  the  coming- 
year. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NEWS  ITEMS 


January  days  are  very  busy  ones  for 
the  Home  Demonstration  Agent.  The 
first  activity  for  1929  was  a  Food  Selec- 
tion Class  held  in  the  Dartmouth  Grange 
building.  Mrs.  Josiah  F.  Draper  is  chair- 
man of  this  group. 


The  Westport  Extension  Club  met  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Beriah  Borden  in 
North  Westport.  The  time  was  devoted 
to  making  decorative  stitches  on  samp- 
lers to  use  for  future  reference.  This 
group  is  sending  two  leaders  to  Miss 
Cooley's  Garment  Finish  Leader-Train- 
ing Class  on  January  18. 


A  very  lively  group  met  at  the  Smith 
Mills  Church  for  their  second  lesson  in 
Furniture  Renovation.  Three  of  these 
lessons  are  being  conducted  by  the  Home 
Demonstration  Agent — the  fourth  will 
be  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Lucas 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  Teachman.  These 
ladies  are  going  to  teach  cane-seating. 


Interest  is  keen  in  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Group  which  Mrs.  Annette  T. 
Herr  is  conducting  in  East  Mansfield. 
These  women  are  planning  to  form  a 
Mothers'  Club  so.  that  they  may  meet 
regularly  to  discuss  their  mutual  prob- 
lems. The  librarian  is  showing  a  very 
active  interest  and  has  put  magazines 
and  books,  which  Mrs.  Herr  has  recom- 
mended, at  the  disposal  of  the  women. 


Mrs.  Herr  also  led  a  Child  Develop- 
ment meeting  in  South  Westport.  Be- 
cause there  is  so  much  illness  prevalent 
only  a  small  group  were  present,  but 
there  was  very  spirited  discussion  of 
several  points. 


The  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  of. the  Home  Bureau  was  held  at 
the  New  Bedford  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  Janu- 
ary 17. 


Mrs.  James  Bolderson  of  Pottersville 
entertained  the  Hortonville  group  at  her 
home  on  January  16.  The  Second  Gar- 
ment Finish  lesson  was  the  subject  of 
the  meeting. 


The  Garment  Finish  Leader  Training 
Class,  conducted  by  Miss  Esther  B. 
Cooley,  State  Clothing  Specialist,  at 
Sm:th  Mills,  is  attracting  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  A  second  series  is  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agent  in  Taunton  to  accommodate  those 
women  from  the  north  part  of  the  county 
who  are  unable  to  go  to  Smith  Mills. 


HOW  TO   USE  APPLES 


Prepared  by  May   E.   Foley,   State 
Nutrition  Specialist. 

Apples,  even  though  not  as  plentiful 
this  year  as  we  might  wish,  are  still  one 
of  our  staple  fruits.  With  many  families 
they  are  the  most  popular  fruit  on  the 
market.  With  the  excellent  apples  raised 


in  Massachusetts  and  other  New  Eng- 
land states,  they  deserve  to  be  popular. 
Besides  being  attractive  to  look  at  and 
appetizing  to  eat,  they  are  nutritious. 
They  contain  fruit  sugar,  which  is  easily 
digested,  roughage,  several  minerals  in- 
cluding iron,  and  are  fairly  rich  in  vita- 
mins. .We  will  make  no  mistake  in  using 
them  at  least  once  a  day.  Some  new 
ways  to  use  this  staple  fruit  will  add 
variety  to  the  day's  meals. 

WINTER  APPLE  SALAD 

2  tablespoons  gelatin 

1  to  2  cups  of  sugar,  according  to  acidi- 

ity  desired. 
1  quart  cranberries 
1%  cups  diced  apples 
IVi  cups  celery,  diced 

3  cups  water 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Soak  gelatin  in  Vz  cup  water  for  5 
minutes.  Cook  cranberries  in  two  and 
one-half  cups  water  until  soft.  Stir  in 
sugar  and  cook  for  5  minutes.  Add  salt 
and  strain.  Add  gelatin  and  stir  until 
dis'^olved.  When  mixture  begins  to  thick- 
en, add  celery  and  apples  and  turn  into 
square  pan  which  has  been  rinsed  in 
cold  water.  Chill;  and  when  firm,  cut 
in  squares.  Serve  on  lettuce  leaves  and 
garnish  with  mayonnaise  or  boiled  dress- 
ing. 


WHAT  IS  IT? 

Anotiaer 

'Good  Looks  Clinic." 

WHERE   IS 

IT  T(0  BE? 

Bristol 

County       Aericultural 

School,   Segreranset.                               | 

WHEN.? 

Monday, 

January    28,    1929,    at 

11.00   A. 

M.-^.00  P.  M. 

WHY? 

For  your 

Entertainment  and  In- 

struction. 

Bring 

a    basket    lunch. 

APPLE  CHUTNEY 
2  pounds  apples 

V2  cup  chopped  onions  ■    , 

Vi  pound  seeded  raisins  - 

1  medium  sized  pod  pepper 
1  teaspoon  ground  ginger 
1-  teaspoon  mustard  seed 
IV2  teaspoon  salt 
1  pint  vinegar 
%  pound  brown  sugar 

Apples  are  peeled,  cored,  and  cut  into 
small  pieces.  Raisins,  pepper  and  onions 
are  run  through  food  chopper  using 
medium  fine  cutter.  All  materials  are 
mixed  in  suitable  sized  kettle  and  boiled 
moderately  with  frequent  stirring  until 
the  hot  material  will  round  up  well  on 
a  spoon  and  when  poured  from  the  spoon 
there  is  practically  no  free  liquor  drip- 
ping from  the  edge  of  the  spoon. 

The  finished  product  is  packed  into 
clean  jars,  partially  sealed,  and  pro- 
cessed 2  or  3  minutes  in  the  water  bath. 

PRE-SCHOOL  PIE 
Cut   slice   of   bread    to   resemble   pie. 
Butter    and    spread    with    thick    apple 
sauce.   A  bit  of  whipped   cream  on   top 


adds  charm,  or  a  tiny  portion  of  jelly. 
The  bread  may  be  toasted  first. 

FRUIT  SALAD  DRESSING 

1  cup  apple  juice 
Juice  of  1  orange 
Juice  of  1  lemon 
Yolk  of  1  egg 

2  tablespoons  cornstarch 
%  cup  sugar 

V2  teaspoon  mustard 
%  teaspoon  salt 
Paprika 

Heat  the  apple  juice.  Mix  dry  ingredi- 
ents, add  slowly  to  hot  liquid.  Pour  hot 
mixture  over  well  beaten  egg  yolk.  Cook 
until  thick  and  clear.  When  perfectly 
cold  and  just  before  using,  add  an  equal 
measure  of  whipped  cream,  either  sweet 
or  sour. 

The  Cheerful  Cherub  says: — 

"Selfishness  is  like  a  wall 
A  useless  wall,  without  a  doubt — 

It  cannot  hold  my  own  joy  in 
But  only  keeps  the  world's  joy  out." 
Rebecca  McCann. 

A  YEAR 
A  year  is  like  a  loaf  of  bread. 

All  fresh  and  fair  and  new, 
With  every  day  a  little  slice, 

From  off  that  loaf  for  you. 

And   sprinkled    sometimes    through    the 
loaf. 

To  make  the  flavor  good. 
Are  raisins — holidays  that  come 

Exactly  as  they  should. 

The  year  is  like  a  loaf  of  bread, 

So  fresh  and  new  and  fair. 
And  when  it's  nibbled  all  away. 

Another  waits  you  there. 

Frances  S.  Hamlet. 


Give  me  intelligent  motherhood  and 
good  prenatal  conditions  and  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  future  of  this  or  any  other 
nation. — Rt.   Hon.  John   Burns. 


The  public  health  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  reposes  the  happiness  of  the 
people  and  the  strength  of  the  nation. 
The  care  of  the  public  health  is  the  first 
duty  of  a   statesman. — Disraeli. 

APPLE  AND  BACON  SANDWICHES 
Cover  a  slice  of  toasted  bread  with  a 
thick  layer  of  heavy  apple  sauce.  Place 
two  slices  of  bacon  on  top  of  the  sauce, 
and  put  in  a  hot  oven  until  the  bacon  is 
crisp.  Serve  at  once. 

Modification:  In  place  of  plain  toast 
use  a  cheese  sandwich  either  toasted  or 
made  like  cheese  dreams.  Spread  on  the 
hot  apple  sauce  and  serve. 

BAKED  APPLE  WITH  SAUSAGE 
Select  medium  sized  red  apples  and 
remove  the  cores.  Fill  the  centers  with 
sausage.  Allow  one  tablespoon  brown 
sugar  for  each  apple.  Add  boiling  water 
to  one-fourth  the  depth  of  the  apples. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  th« 
apples  are  soft. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


Local   Leaders'    Meeting   at   B.   C.  A.   S. 

The  first  local  club  leaders'  meeting 
over  held  in  this  county  took  place  on 
Saturday,  January  5,  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  with  twenty- 
seven  present. 

The  meeting  consisted  of  interesting 
talks  by  Director  G.  H.  Gilbert;  County 
Agent,  Warren  L.  Ide;  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent,  Miss  Blanche  W.  Eames; 
State  Leader,  George  Ja.  Parley;  and 
Assistant  State  Leaders,  Miss  Helen  M. 
Doane  and  Harley  S.  Leiand,  and  the 
County  Club  Agent. 

Club  songs  were  sung  by  all,  the  ae- 
companiment  being  played  by  the  Misses 
Barbara  and  Louise  Wyeth.  Games, 
which  were  lead  by  Miss  Helen  Doane 
and  the  Club  Agent,  were  held  in  the 
afternoon  just  before  lunch.  These  games 
were  very  much  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  afternoon's  program  consisted  of 
sectional  meetings.  Miss  Blanche  W. 
Eames  conducted  the  Clothing  Section; 
Miss  Helen  Doane  conducted  the  Food 
Section,  and  the  Handicraft  Sectinn  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Harley  S.  Leiand.  The 
meetings  broke  up  at  about  3.30  P.  M. 

Those  present  were  as  follows:  Mr. 
Herbert  Ashley,  Berkley;  Mr.  Fred  Wal- 
ker, Dighton;  Mrs.  Fred  Grant,  Mrs. 
George  Jennings,  Miss  Mary  Cruick- 
shank,  Gordon  Grant,  and  Howard  Jen- 
nings of  Easton;  Eev.  George  L.  Thomp- 
son, South  Dighton;  Miss  Beatrice  Brady 
and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Gaboon  of  Fall 
River;  Miss  Florence  Scott  of  Norton; 
Miss  Ruth  S.  Caswell  and  Miss  Grace 
Connors  of  Somerset;  Miss  Clara  F. 
Munroe,  Rehoboth;  Miss  Louise  B. 
Sears,  Miss  Ida  Davis  and  Miss  Natalie 
Ogosalek  of  Taunton;  and  Miss  Lillian 
Cahoon  of  North  Westport. 

New  Project  in   Music  Appreciation   for 
1929. 

This  year  in  4-H  Club  work  there  will 
be  a  Music  Appreciation  contest  in  the 
county  and  state.  This  contest  will  be 
conducted  on  a  little  different  basis  than 
the  other  contests,  although  in  the  main 
it  is  the  same.  Leaders  may  conduct  this 
contest  within  their  respective  clubs  and 
the  winners  from  the  various  clubs  meet 
at  the  county  contest  at  the  Spring  Club 
Rally  Day  at  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School,  the  winner  or  winners 
of  this  contest  to  go  to  Camp  Gilbert, 
M.  A.  C,  next  summer  where  there  will 
be  a  State-wide  contest. 

Those  interested  in  this  contest  will 
please  write  the  Club  Agent,  Segregan- 
set,  for  particulars. 

Poultry    Club    Notes. 

In  the  Poultry  project  this  year  there 
are  already  organized  and  underway 
fourteen  clubs  with  prospects  of  two  or 
three  more  in  sight.  The  total  enroll- 
ment is  nearly  150. 


Monthly  egg  records  are  coming  in 
quite  weU,  but  it  is  hoped  that  many 
more  will  send  in  these  records  as  the 
season  advances.  The  following  are  the 
winners  for  November.  This  list  also 
includes  the  ten  next  highest.  Follow>- 
ing  this  individual  list  is  a  list  of  the 
standing  of  the  various  poultry  clubs  in 
the  county. 

First  Prize  for  November  goes  to 
Mercedes  Frates  of  North  Dartmouth, 
who  had  an  average  egg  yield  of  14.5 
eggs  per  bird  for  the  month.  Second 
ribbon  was  won  by  Robert  Hawes 
also  of  North  Dartmouth  and  third  rib- 
bon by  Florence  Steadman  of  North 
Dartmouth.  The  next  ten  in  order  are  as 
follows : 

Charles  Richards,  Freetown;  Richard 
Braley,  Acushnet;  Harvey  Smith,  West- 
port;  An  tone  Allemao,  Acushnet;  Irene 
Beaulac,  North  Dartmouth;  Lauchlan 
Smith,  Westport;  Elsmore  Austin, 
Mansfield;  Manuel  Machado,  Acushnet; 
Leon  Bettencourt,  North  Dartmouth, 
and  Kenneth  Chase,  Acushnet. 
Placing  School  Town 

First— Job   Gidley   School,   North   Dart- 
mouth. 
Second — Marie  S.  Howard  School,  Acush- 
net. 
Third — Long  Plain,  Acushnet 

Fourth — Central  Junior  High,  Mansfield 
Fifth— Pleasant  Street,  South  Rehoboth 
Sixth — Winthrop,  Taunton 

There  are  several  other  clubs,  none  of 
whose  members  reported  for  November, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  all  members  will  re- 
port in  the  future  on  the  cards  fur- 
nished by  the  County  Club  Agent,  Segre- 
ganset.  Please  send  for  some  if  you 
need  them. 

A  fine  auto  trip  to  some  well  known 
poultry  farm  out  of  tha  State  will  be 
awarded  this  spring  or  summer  to  the 
club  making  the  best  record  for  the 
season,  so  each  poultry  club  member 
must  do  his  or  her  best  to  get  their 
records  in  before  the  15th  of  the  follow- 
ing month. 

Edward  Dahill  of  Taunton;  John 
Cahoon  of  Fall  River  and  Charles 
Porter  of  Easton  went  to  the  recent 
Boston  Poultry  Show  and  took  part  in 
the  4-H  Club  Judging  Contest.  John 
Cahoon  made  the  best  showing  from  this 
county,  although  he  did  not  win  any 
prizes.  Edward  Fitzsimmons  of  Taun- 
ton; Adrian  and  Wilfred  Vincent  of  Re- 
hoboth and  Elsmore  Austin  of  Mans- 
field exhibited  birds  at  the  Show  and 
won  prizes. 

Handicraft  Club  Notes 

There  are  now  twelve  Handicralt 
Clubs  in  the  county  and  practically  all 
of  them  have  local  leaders  and  are 
underway.  The  following  is  the  list  f 
clubs  and  leaders  to  date: — "Mt.  Hope 
Junior  Carpenters",  North  Dighton,  Mr. 
Fred  O.  Walker,  leader;  Job  C.  Tripp 
Club,  Fairhaven,  Miss  Hazel  Hack, 
leader:  Spencer  Borden  Club,  FaH  River, 
Miss    Beatrice    Brady,    leader;    Furnace 


Handicraft  Club,  Freetown,  County  Club 
Agent,  leader;  Center  School  Club, 
Raynham  Center,|  County  Club  Agent, 
leader;  Village  School  Club,  Somerset, 
Miss  Grace  Connors,  leader;  Pottersville 
School  Club,  Somerset,  Mr.  Leonard 
Maine,  leader;  County  Street  Junior 
Carpenters,  Taunton,  Donald  Hathaway, 
leader;  "Fathers'-  Helpers",  County 
Street  School,  Taunton,  County  Club 
Agent,  leader;  Pratt  School  Club,  Taun- 
ton, Mrs.  Anna  C.  Bryant,  leader;  Win- 
throp School  Club,  Taunton,  County 
Club  Agent,  leader;  Factory  School 
Club,  Westport,  Mr.  Jonathan  Chace, 
leader. 

Food  Club  Notes 

Food  clubs  to  the  extent  of  six  have 
been  organized  this  year  in  this  county. 
Following  is  the  list  with  leaders' 
names: — Job  C.  Tripp  School,  Fair- 
haven,  Miss  Hazel  M.  Hack,  leader; 
South  Rehoboth  Supper  Club,  South  Re- 
hoboth, Mrs.  Harry  Lucas,  and  Miss 
Ethel  Lucas,  leaders;  Pottersville  Food 
Club,  Somerset,  Miss  Ruth  Simcock, 
leader;  Little  Housewives'  Club,  County 
Street  School,  Taunton,  Miss  Louise  B. 
Sears,  leader;  Weir  Lunch  Box  Club, 
Taunton,  Miss  Jessie  Howland,  leader; 
the  Home  Economics  Club  of  Raynham 
Center,  where  Miss  Eva  Burbine  is 
leader. 

Clothing   Club   Notes 

There  are  twenty-one  clothing  clubs 
organized  and  underway  in  the  follow- 
ing schools: — Long  Plain  School,  Acush- 
net, Mrs.  Annie  Reed,  leader;  Marie  S. 
Howard  School,  Acushnet,  Miss  Blanche 
Rogers,  leader;  Dartmouth  High  School, 
Miss  Evelyn  Steadmnn,  Irader:  Jnh  Hi^- 
ley  School,  Dartmouth,  Mrs.  Elmer  M. 
Poole,  leader;  Dighton  Rock  Club, 
Segreganset,  Mrs  W.  E.  Hawkes.  leader; 
Poquanticut  Club,  Ea'i^t'^n,  Miss  Mary 
Cruickshank.  Irader,  Mrs.  Fred  Grant, 
Mrs.  George  Cruickshank.  and  Mr^. 
Willis  G.  Buck,  assistant  leaders;  Wil- 
liam F.  Howe  Club,  Easton,  Howard 
Jennings,  leader,  Mrs.  George  H.  Jen- 
nings and  Miss  Dorothy  Godfrey,  assist- 
ant leaders;  Job  C.  Tripp  School,  Fair- 
haven,  Miss  Hazel  M.  Hack,  leader; 
Spencer  Borden  School,  Fall  River,  Mrs. 
Charles  Cahoon,  leader;  Furnace  School, 
Freetown,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clark,  leader; 
Norton  High  School,  Miss  Florence 
Scott  and  Miss  Eleanor  Bruce,  leaders; 
Raynham  Center  School,  Miss  Eva  Bur- 
bine,  leader;  Anawan  Club,  Rehoboth, 
Miss  Clara  F.  Munroe,  leader;  Nichols 
School,  Rehoboth,  Miss  Doris  Higgin- 
bottom,  leader;  Anne  C.  Greene  School, 
Seekonk,  Miss  Virginia  Buflfinton,  leader; 
Village  School,  Somerset,  Miss  Ruth 
Caswell,  leader;  Pottersville  School, 
Somerset,  Miss  Irene  Davis,  leader; 
"Mother's  Helpers,"  County  Street, 
Taunton,  Miss  Florence  Sherry,  leader; 
Junior  Mother's  Helpers,  County  Street, 
Taunton,  Miss  Ida  Davis,  leader;  Pratt 
School,  Taunton,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Bryant, 
leader;  Factory  School,  Westport,  Mrs. 
Kate  Tallman,  leader. 
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FEDERAL   FARM    LOANS 


CALENDAR 


Probably  no  other  system  of  long  time 
loans  is  so  well  adapted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  farmer  as  is  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  System.  Up  to  the  present  time 
only  about  15%  of  the  farmers  in  Bris- 
tol County  who  have  mortgages  on  their 
farms  have  taken  advantage  of  these 
long  term,  easy  payment  loans. 

These  loans  may  run  at  the  option  of 
the  borrower  from  five  to  thirty-six 
years.  The  interest  rate  is  five  percent. 
The  interest  rate  cannot  be  raised  on  the 
loan  after  it  is  granted. 

Most  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loans 
which  have  been  received  in  Bristol 
County  have  been  taken  out  on  the 
thirty-three  year  or  thirty-six  year  plan. 
On  the  thirty-three  year  plan  the  bor- 
rower pays  $15.00  every  six  months,  on 
every  one  thousand  dollars  borrowed,  in 
reduction  of  the  principal  together  with 
Interest  at  5%  per  annum  on  balance  of 
loan  outstanding.  On  this  plan  the  pay- 
ments are  somewhat  higher  at  the  be- 
ginning, but  each  subsequent  payment 
is  reduced  as  the  principal  is  reduced. 

On  the  thirty-six  year  plan  the  pay- 
ments are  smaller  at  the  start,  but  re- 
main the  same  throughout  the  loan  pe- 
riod. On  this  plan  the  borrower  pays  on 
each  one  thousand  dollars  borrowed  a 
total  payment  of  |30.00  every  six  months 
throughout  the  entire  period.  This  in- 
cludes intei-est  and  payment  on  princi- 
pal so  that  the  loan  is  entirely  wiped  out 
in  36  years.  Or  the  loan  can  be  paid  off 
at  any  time  after  :s  has  run  five  years. 
who  took  out  a  Federal  Farm  Loan,  re- 
marked that  he  had  been  paying  6% 
interest  on  his  mortgage  for  nearly  18 
years.  If  this  mortgage  had  been  with 
the  Federal  Land  Bank,  on  the  33  year 
plan,  during  a  similar  period,  and  the 
payments  exactly  the  same,  his  mort- 
gage would  have  been  reduced  nearly 
one  half.  As  it  was  the  principal  had 
not  been  reduced  at  all. 

With  his  new  loan  his  payments  are 
exactly  the  same  and  his  loan  is 
gradually  being  wiped  out. 

On  most  other  farm  loans  the  interest 
is  required  in  advance.  On  Federal  Farm 
Loans  the  interest  is  due  only  at  the 
end  of  each  six  months  period. 

A  farmer  may  borrow  from  on?  hun- 
dred   to    seventy-five    thousand    dollars. 
The  amount  which   a   farmer  may   boi-- 
row  will  usually  be  limited  to  about  one 
(Continued  on   Page  2,  Col,   2) 


March       6 Annual     County     Fruit     Day 

at  tne  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School,  Segregan- 
set. 

March    1 1 Meeting    of    Representatives 

of  Local  Fairs  in  Bristol 
County  at  the  B.  C.  A-  S., 
Segreganset. 

March  21 — Annual  County  Dairy  Day 
at  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School,  Segreganset. 

March    29 Bristol   County    Agricultural 

School  Commencement. 

NOTICE 


Anyone  owning  idle  land  in  Bristol 
County  suitable  for  planting  to  forest 
trees,  can  get  white  or  red  pine  small 
transplants  FREE,  and  directions  for 
planting,  by  applying  early  at  the  Bris- 
tol County  Agricultural  School,  Segre- 
ganset, Mass. 

SOIL  FERTILITY  INVENTORY 


The  writer  for  several  years  had 
charge  of  a  farm  where  there  were  a 
large  number  of  fields.  These  fields  were 
all  numbered  and  a  permanent  record 
was  kept  on  file  showing  the  crops  grown 
on  each  field  each  year,  the  amount  of 
fertilizer,  manure,  lime,  etc.,  and  a 
record  of  results  tabulated. 

Perhaps  a  complete  record  of  this 
nature  is  not  needed  on  the  average 
farm,  but  it  would  probably  pay  every 
farmer  to  make  at  least  a  mental  in- 
ventory of  the  soil  fertility  needs  of 
each  field.  This  is  a  good  time  of  year  to 
take  such  inventory  before  the  season 
starts. 

Some  questions  which  should  be  con- 
sidered will  be: — 

1.  What  treatment  is  desirable  to 
produce  most  profitable  production? 

2.  Will  the  available  supply  of 
manure  do  more  good  on  this  crop  or 
that  crop? 

3.  Should  the  manure  be  applied 
heavily  over  a  small  acreage  or  thinly 
over  a  large  acreage? 

4.  What  fields  need  lime  and  when 
shall  it  be  applied? 

5.  Should  high  or  low  analysis  fertil- 
izers be  used  and  how  much  should  be 
applied  for  each  crop. 

Your  County  Agent  will  be  glad  to 
assist  in  making  such   an  inventory. 


FARMERS'    REBATE    ON    GASOLINE 
TAX 


All  farmers  in  Bristol  County  who  will 
use  gasoline  for  strictly  farm  purposes 
this  year  are  urged  to  send  in  their 
names  to  the  County  Agent  who  is  co- 
operating with  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  a  movement  to  assist  in 
getting  the  refunds  on  gasoline  used 
other  than  on  highways.  The  gasoline 
tax  law  which  went  into  effect  January 
1,  provides  that  gasoline  not  used  on 
highways  is  exempt  from  the  tax.  There 
is  considerable  red  tape,  about  getting 
these  refunds  and  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  co-operation  with  the 
County  Agents,  has  a  plan  to  make  the 
securing  of  refunds  more  simple. 

,  The  law  provides  that  the  tax  shall 
be  paid  on  all  gasoline  without  regard 
to  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put,  when 
purchased.  It  further  provides  that 
where  the  gasoline  is  to  be  used  for 
tractors  in  farm  use,  spraying  outfits, 
sawing  outfits  or  other  use  except  in 
automobiles  driven  on  highways,  the 
State  will  refund  the  two  cents  a  gallon 
on  presentation  of  the  proper  applica- 
tion. The  applications  for  refund  are  to 
be  filed  with  the  Department  of  Corp- 
orations and  Taxation  within  ninety  days 
of  the  time  such  gasolne  is  purchased. 
Blanks  can  be  secured  direct  from  this 
Department,  but  it  is  the  bolif  of  Dr. 
A.  W.  Gilbert,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, that  a  good  many  farmers  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  send  to  Boston 
for  a  blank  each  time  he  is  entitled  to  a 
refund.  Arrangements  have  been  mrde 
whereby  the  State  Department  of  Agi"- 
culture  will  secure  these  blanks  in 
quantity  and  send  them  regularly  to  a 
mailing  list  including  all  farmers  who 
make  known  their  desire  to  have  this 
swrvice.  Dr.  Gilbert  has  asked  County 
Agent,  Warren  L.  Ide,  to  assist  him  in 
getting  such  a  list  in  Bristol  County. 
Any  farmer  who  desires  to  get  this  s:r- 
vice  should  send  in  his  name  to  the 
County  Agent  at  once.  The  names  will 
then  be  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agr- 
culture  and  placed  on  the  regular  mn'l- 
ing  list  to  receive  refund  blanks. 

The  law  allows  ninety  days  from  the 
time  of  purchase  t^  file  refund  applica^ 
tions.  Under  the  arrangement  which  has 
been  developed,  the  year  will  be  divided 
into  four  ninety  day  periods  and  blanks 
(Continued    on    Page    2,    Col.    II 
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Florence  M.  Cordner, Clerk 

FACTS  OBTAINED  FORM  APPLE 
SURVEY  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

The  price  paid  for  best  packs  of  Mc- 
intosh apples  is  3.12  times  that  paid  for 
poorest  packs. 

Orchard  profits  may  be  increased  by 
reducing  costs  or  by  growing  higher 
yielding  varieties. 

The  most  striking  point  in  a  yield 
survey  was  that  the  yield  of  Delicious 
per  tree  is  .3  that  of  Baldwin,  and  Mc- 
intosh is  1.3  that  of  Baldwin.  The  survey 
also  shows  that  15%  of  the  commercial 
crop  consists  of  cider  apples. 

Importance  of  good  soil  was  brought 
out  very  clearly  in  the  survey.  Import- 
ant to  keep  poor  apples  off  the  market. 

Mcintosh  apple  is  self-sterile.  Deli- 
cious, Cortland,  Oldenburg,  Roxbury 
Russet,  Wealthy  and  Wagner  are  among 
the  best  pollenizers  for   Mcintosh. 

One  hive  of  bees  to  two  acres  of  or- 
chard is  desirable.  The  bees  must  be 
taken  care  of  through  the  winter. 

Three  essentials  for  good  orchard  pol- 
lenation  are: — 

1.  Trees  in  best  possible  condition. 

2.  Mixed  Plantings. 

3.  Bees. 


LEADERS    IN    EGG  PRODUCTION   FOR    2    MONTHS'   PERIODS    ENDING 
DECEMBER  31,  1928 

COUNTY  LIST 
Bristol 


(Continued  from  Page   1,  Col.   3) 
REBATE   ON   GASOLINE   TAX 

will  be  sent  out  shortly  before  the  ex- 
piration of  each  ninety  day  period.  As 
the  law  went  into  effect  January  1,  the 
first  ninety  days  will  cover  January, 
February  and  March.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  send  to  all  names  on 
the  mailing  list  a  refund  blank,  to- 
gether with  a  letter  of  advice  as  to  how 
to  fill  it  out,  about  March  20.  This  will 
gve  ample  time  for  each  farmer  to  fill 
out  his  blank  and  send  it  in  to  the  De- 
partment of  Corporations  and  Taxation. 
Another  set  of  blanks  will  be  sent  to  a'l 
on  the  mailing  list  shortly  before  July 
1,  October  1  and  January  1. 

All  farmers  who  vrish.  to  get  refunds 
must  remember  to  get  sales  slips  cover- 
ing this  exempt  gasoline  when  they  buy 
it.  These  sales  slips  must  accompany  the 
applications  for  a  refund  or  the  appli- 
cation will  not  be  accepted. 

HARRY  L.  PIPER, 

Agricultural     News 

North  Wilbraham,  Mass. 


Prod. 

No. 

Pullets 

per 

Name 

Town 

Breed 

Nov.! 

Dec.  31 

Pullet 

Peckham  Poultry  Farm, 

Clifford 

Reds 

1900 

1787 

37.5 

R.  M.  Sharpies, 

Seekonk 

Reds 

713 

786 

29.8 

Glendale  Poultry  Farm, 

Somerset 

Reds 

628 

522 

26.6 

Globus  Poultry  Farm, 

Attleboro 

Reds  & 

Legs 

1195 

1109 

26.0 

Walter  W.  Viles,            Raynham  Ctr. 

Reds 

281 

271 

24.6 

STATE  LISTS 

Large  Flocks  with  1000  Pullets  or 

More. 

Name 

County 

Peckham  Poultry  Farm, 

Bristol 

Reds 

1900 

1787 

37.5 

Arthur  J.   Trefry, 

Middlesex 

Reds 

1050 

965 

34.2 

Upalong  Farm, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

1017 

945' 

28.5 

E.   H.   Castle, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

1055 

964 

26.9 

Liobus   Poultry  Farm, 

Bristol 

Reds  & 

Legs 

1195 

1109 

26.0 

E.  Hayes  Small, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

2485 

2171 

22.8 

ijheldon  &  Corser, 

Berkshire 

Legs. 

1293 

1203 

22.3 

Elm  Tree  Poultry  Farm, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

2425 

2352 

22.3 

Large 

;  Flocks  with  500  to  999  Pullets. 

A.    S.   Pendleton, 

Essex 

Reds 

801 

733 

32.1 

Robert  A.  Beley, 

Worcester 

Reds 

505 

491 

31.8 

R.   M.   Sharpies, 

Bristol 

Reds 

713 

673 

29.8 

C.  M.  Williams, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

603 

591 

28.2 

Glendale   Poultry   Farm, 

Bristol 

Reds 

969 

522 

26.6 

Harold  N.   Caldwell, 

Middlesex 

Reds 

880 

720 

25.2 

Frank  Porebski, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

650 

595 

24.8 

(Continued  from  Page  1  Column  1.) 
FEDERAL   FARM    LOANS 

half  the  fair  sale  value  of  the  land  and 
buildings.  The  loan  is  secured  by  first 
mortgage  on  the  farm  real  estate.  The 
borrower  may,  however,  obtain  a  second 
mortgage  elsewhere  if  he  desires. 

There  are  12  Federal  Land  Banks  in 
the  United  States,  the  one  for  this  dis- 
tr  ct  being  located  at  Springfield,  Mass- 
achusetts. These  banks  issue  bonds 
which  are  sold  to  the  public  and  it  is  the 
money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  these 
bonds  which  is  loaned  to  farmers.  All 
of  the  profits  of  the  banks,  after  setting 
up  a  legal  reserve  required  by  all  banks, 
belong  to  the  borrower. 

In  order  to  make  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  profits  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
require  that  each  borrower  purchase 
stock  in  the  Federal  Land  Bank  to  the 
extent  of  the  amount  of  5%  of  the 
amount  of  his  loan.  This  is  deducted 
from  his  loan  when  it  is  granted.  The 
borrower  receives  such  dividends  on  this 
stock  as  are  declared  by  the  Federal 
Land  Bank.  This  stock  is  not  trans- 
ferable unless  the  farm  is  sold,  but  can 
be  used  to  make  the  final  payment  on  the 
loan. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Spring- 
field Bank  has  not  declared  a  dividend 
although  the  Bank  is  in  excellent  finan- 
cial condition.  There  are  two  principal 
reasons  why  the  Springfield  Bank  has 
not  seen  fit  to  declare  stock  dividends 
for  the  past  two  years.  One  reason  is 
that  because  of  adverse  farming  condi- 


tions in  some  parts  of  the  district  th« 
Bank  has  had  to  foreclose  on  approxi- 
mately 100  farms.  Since  bonds  have  been 
sold  covering  the  mortgages  on  these 
farms  the  Bank  very  wisely  has  estab- 
lished the  policy  of  setting  up  a  special 
reserve  fund  to  offset  the  amount  of 
money  dollar  for  dollar  invested  in  these 
farms.  As  these  farms  are  sold  the  pro- 
ceeds may  become  available  for  stock 
dividends.  The  other  reason  for  with- 
holding dividends  is  that  the  Springfield 
Bank  has  had  to  make  temporary  loans 
to  one  of  the  other  Federal  Land  Banks 
where  adverse  fanning  conditions  have 
existed.  This  money,  when  repaid,  will 
become  available  for  distribution  as 
dividends. 

Even  if  the  bank  never  paid  dividends 
the  interest  rate  would  figure  only  about 
5^4%.  There  is  very  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, but  that  the  Springfield  Bank  will 
in  the  future  be  able  to  pay  substantial 
dividends. 

In  Bristol  County  applications  for 
loans  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  must 
be  made  through  one  of  the  following, 
all  of  Whom  are  secretaries  of  associa- 
tions which  are  chartered  to  grant  loans 
nrjnvhere  in  Bristol  County. 

Walter  E.  Tripp,  Lunds  Corner  Sta- 
tion, New  Bedford,  Mass.,  (Acush- 
net). 

Charles  S.  Fine,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Attle- 
boro, Mass.,   (Rehoboth). 


Warren    L.    Ide, 
(Dighton). 


Segreganset,    Mass., 
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POTATOES  FOR  HEALTH 


Nine  project  leaders  and  about  an 
equal  number  of  the  local  group  met  at 
the  Smith  Mills  Church  for  instructions 
from  Miss  Esther  B.  Cooley,  State 
Clothing  Specialist,  in  the  first  lesson  in 
the  Garment  Finish  series. 

Leaders  from  three  more  groups  are 
expected  ta  attend  the  second  meeting 
on  the  fifteenth  of  February.  It  is  hoped 
that  by  means  of  the  Leader  Training 
plan  all  of  the  women  in  the  county  who 
sew  will  be  able  to  have  the  benefit  of 
these  helpful  lessons. 


May  E.  Foley,  State  Nutrition  Specialist 


/Vbout  100  women  came  to  the  Good 
Looks  Clinic  recently  held  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School.  Many  were 
sorry  that  they  were  not  able  to  attend 
both  the  color  and  the  hair  clinics.  We 
have  heard  many  pleasant  reports  from 
the  women  who  were  present. 


GIVE    YOUR    BABY    A   CHANCE 


May  E.  Foley,  State  Nutrition  Specialist 


"I  believe  that  if  expectant  mothers 
received  ample,  well  balanced  diets  in 
which  green  vegetables  were  abundantly 
supplied  and  cow's  milk  was  regularly 
taken;  if  our  patients  were  kept  in  the 
open  air  and  sun;  if  their  babies  were 
placed  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for 
a  part  of  each  day,  and  were  fed  cod- 
liver  oil  for  the  first  two  years  of  life, 
more  could  be  accomplished  in  regard 
to  the  eradication  of  decay  of  teeth  than 
all  other  treatments  put  together,  and 
rickets  would  entirely  disappear  from 
the  earth." 

Thjs  statement,  made  by  Dr.  Howard 
H.  Park,  Child  Specialist  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, gives  us  food  for  thought. 

In  order  that  the  expectant  mother 
may  be  provided  the  very  best  conditions 
for  the  child  to  b»  born,  she  must  under- 
stand the  food  needs  of  a  normal 
woman.  Our  bodies  are  intricate 
machines  that  need  to  be  built  well  and 
kept  in  good  repair,  given  fuel  and  regu- 
lated in  regular  and  systematic  ways. 
The  makers  of  good  watches  and  auto- 
mobiles demand  good  materials.  How 
much  more  important  that  we  use  only 
the  best  materials  for  building  and  re- 
pairing our  bodies! 

Perhaps  no  other  group  of  foods  is  so 
little  appreciated  and  so  much  neglected 
as  the  regulating  foods.  The  pregnant 
mother  needs  to  include  these  generously 
in  her  diets.  They  are  water,  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  coarse  breads  and  break- 
fast cereals. 

Milk  is  one  of  our  best  building  foods. 
It  contains  building  material  for  the 
muscles,  bones  and  teeth.  The  teeth  of 
the  baby  are  greatly  influenced  by  the 
amount  of  milk  the  mother  drinks.  A 
quart  a  day  is  not  too  much  to  include 
-n  her  diet.  Meat,  fish  and  eggs  may 
w:Il  be  served  at  least  once  a  day. 


With  potatoes  plentiful  and  cheap,  we 
should  use  more  of  these  valuable  vege^ 
tables.  At  least  one  a  day  is  a  good  rule, 
and  in  many  families  it  is  wise  to  serve 
them  twice  a  day.  The  other  vegetables 
must  not  be  neglected.  Two  a  day  be- 
sides potatoes  is  a  safe  rule.  The  per- 
son who  is  overweight  may  safely  eat 
at  least  one  potato  a  day  by  omitting 
some  bread  and  dessert. 

Many  persons  use  macaroni  and  rice 
as  substitutes  for  potatoes,  and  feel 
these  substitutes  are  just  as  good.  This 
is  a  very  mistaken  idea.  All  three  are 
good  sources  of  starch,  but  potatoes  are 
much  better  sources  of  vitamins  and 
minerals  than  the  other  two.  Back  in  the 
days  when  merchant  ships  were  at  sea 
for  several  months  at  a  time,  the  sailors 
knew  that  if  they  had  a  good  supply  of 
raw  potatoes  on  board,  they  need  not 
fear  scurvy.  Potatoes  have  an  alkaline 
reaction  in  the  body,  while  the  cereals 
are  acid.  This  is  one  of  the  important 
reasons  for  serving  potatoes  and  meat 
together.  The  acid  of  the  meat  is  counter- 
acted by  the  alkalinity  of  the  potato. 

To  bring  out  the  good  flavor  and  con- 
serve all  nutriment,  baked  potatoes  can 
not  be  improved  upon.  Boiling  or  steam- 
ing in  the  skins  is  another  favorite 
method.  The  best  part  of  the  potato  is 
right  under  the  skin,  and  when  thick 
peelings  are  removed  much  that  is  valu- 
able is  lost.  Serve  them  baked  or  boiled 
in  the  skins  often,  but  for  variety  some 
other  methods  may  be  tried. 

BAKED  CREAMED  POTATOES 
A  delicious  dish  of  baked  creamed 
potatoes,  as  follows  (baked  preferably, 
though  boiled  or  steamed  may  be  used)  : 
Carefully  remove  the  thin  brown  skin, 
being  careful  not  to  waste  any  of  the 
slightly  brown  potato  underneath.  Slice 
the  potatoes  layer  upon  layer  into  a 
casserole  or  earthen  baking  dish,  adding 
to  each  layer  salt,  butter  or  meat-drip- 
ping fat,  and  some  leftover  gravy  or  a 
freshly  made  white  sauce;  finally  fill  up 
the  dish  with  hot  milk,  and  make  uncov- 
ered till  the  surface  is  delicately  brown. 
Serve  at  once. 

DELMONICO  POTATOES 
IVi  cups  cold  boiled  potatoes — diced 
2  cups  white  sauce 

2  cups  milk 

2  to  4  tablespoons  fat 

4  tablespoons  flour 

Salt 

1  cup  grated  or  cubed  cheese 

Melt     cheese     in     white     sauce.     Add 
potatoes   and    let   stand   in   white    sauce 
over  hot  water  until  hot  through. 
POTATO   FORCEMEAT    (for   stuffing) 

2  cups  mashed  potato 

1  teaspoon  grated  onion 
14  teaspoon  paprika 
1  teaspoon  salt 


M   cup  cream  i 

1  teaspoon  sag* 

1  tablespoon  butter 

2  egg  yolks,  beaten 

The  potato  should  be  hot.  Add  other 
ingrredients,  mixing  thoroughly. 

FRENCH  FICKLE 
Place  a  layer  of  sliced  raw  potato  in 
the  bottom  of  a  large  pan,  next  some 
thinly  sliced  onion,  then  some  lean  beef 
cut  in  small  pieces.  Season  generously. 
Put  on  another  layer  of  potatoes.  Pour 
on  1  to  2  cups  sweet  cream,  sour  cream, 
milk,  or  water  and  a  bit  of  butter.  Do 
not  fill  the  pan  as  liquid  boils  up.  Allow 
2;;  hours  for  baking  and  cooling.  To- 
gether with  cold  slaw  and  pumpkin  pie, 
this  makes  a  wonderful  pie. 

SHEPARD'S  PIE 
Cut  any  left-over  meat  into  pieces,  add 
gravy  and  such  cooked  vegetables  as 
;eas,  carrots,  and  green  beans.  Cover 
with  a  thick  layer  of  mashed  potatoes 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  hot 
through,  and  crust  is  a  nice  brown. 


"The  educated  man  is  one  who  feels 
himself  to  be  unfinished,  who  wants, 
therefore,  to  go  on  from  mastery  to 
mastery.  Thus  he  is  one  who  builds  up 
a  mental  tissue  that  is  forever  growing 
and  forever  vigorously  wholesome  in  its 
growth.  'Culture',  writes  Whitehead,  'is 
activity  of  thought,  a  receptiveness  to 
beauty,  and  humane  feeling.'  Scraps  of 
information  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
A  merely  well-informed  man  is  the  most 
useless  bore  on  God's  earth." 

From  "Ourselves"  by  Overstreet. 


SONG  FOR  THE  STOUT 
By  Walt  Mason 
The  cost  of  living  still  is  high. 

And  men   of  modest  means  must   cut 
out  porterhouse  and  pie. 
And  live  on  wholesome  greens. 

I    used    to    freely   blow   my    coin    for 
viands  rare  and  rich. 
Expensive   cuts   of   tenderloin,   and   ter- 
rapin and  sich. 
But  in  such  grub  I  have  no  share. 
Now,  when  the  noon  hour  strikes; 
A   horse  might  view  my  bill  of  fare, 
and 
Find  the  things  it  likes. 

A  cow  might  scan  the  daily  spread  in 
this,  my  humble  cot. 
And  sigh,  "Right  here  I  would  be  fed — 
such  victuals  hit  the  spot." 
I'm    eating    horse    feed    day    by    day, 
clean  herbs  and  grain  and  chaff. 
And   when   I'd   talk   I   often   neigh,   and 
whinny  when  I'd  laugh. 
But,  oh,  I'm  feeling  fit  and  fine!   I've 
shaken  oif  disease. 
No  rheumatism  now  is  mine,  no  cramps 
are  in  my  knees. 
We  eat  too  much,  our  grub's  too  rich, 
when  we  have  coin  to  spare; 
.^  nd    it's    a    goodly    thing    to    ditch    the 
costlv  bill  of  fare. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


Bristol    County    to    be    Represented    at 
National   Club   Camp 

Miss  Ruth  Cruickshank  of  North 
Easton  was  chosen  to  represent  Bristol 
County  as  one  of  the  four  delegates 
from  this  State  to  the  National  Club 
Camp  at  Washington,  in  June. 

Ruth  has  been  in  4-H  Club  Work  as  a 
club  member  and  leader  for  the  past 
eight  years.  She  has  been  outstanding  in 
her  work  and  everyone  that  knows  her 
loves  her. 

Ruth  has  been  a  County  Garden 
Champion  and  has  attended  Camp  Gil- 
bert, at  Amherst;  Camp  Field  and  Camp 
Vail,  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Spring- 
field. She  has  won  many  prizes  and  cups 
both  in  exhibiting  her  products  and  in 
judging. 

•  At  present,  Ruth  is  a  freshman  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Framingham  and 
is  helping  to  finance  herself  through  the 
school  by  cooking  for  a  family  of  ten. 

Surely  no  one  club  member  is  more 
deserving  of  this  trip  to  the  National 
Club  Camp  than  Ruth  and  we  all  know 
she  will  represent  the  County  and  State 
well.  We  will  all  be  anxiously  waiting 
to  have  her  tell  us  about  this  trip  when 
she  returns. 

Bristol  County  to  be  "On  the  Air" 
March  29 
On  Friday,  March  29,  from  6.00  to 
6.30  P.  M.,  a  delegation  of  club  members 
and  leaders  from  this  county  will  broad- 
cast a  program  froin  Station  WEEI, 
Boston.  This  program  will  be  devoted 
to  garden  talks  and  club  songs  and 
those  taking  part  will  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  present  and  past  garden 
champions.  - 

The  following  garden  club  members 
will  probably  speak  at  this  broadcasi;: 
Ruth  Cruickshank,  Easton;  Ruth  But- 
ton, Pairhaven;  Gordon  Grant,  Burton 
Field  and  Howard  Jennings  of  Easton; 
and  John  Bryant  of  Taunton.  John  is 
the  present  Garden   Champion. 

Several  other  members  of  the  North 
Easton  Clubs  will  take  part  in  the  sing- 
ing part  of  the  program.  There  will 
probably  be  25  or  30  members  in  all  who 
will  take  part  in  th:s  broadcast.  A  later 
fssue  of  the  bulletin,  after  the  event,  will 
give  the  names  of  those  taking  part. 
Local  Grain  Companies  Offer  Special 
Prizes  to  Poultry  Clvsb  Members 
Two  grain  concerns,  the  Borden  Grain 
Company  of  Taunton,  and  Everett  C. 
Morse,  dealer  in  grain  and  hay  at  Lunds 
Comer,  New  Bedford,  have  very  k:ndly 
offered  special  prizes  of  grain  e-ch 
month  to  the  Poultry  Club  members  who 
have  made  the  best  records  for  th^;  pre- 
vious month.  Mr.  Borden's  prize  v/ill  go 
to  the  three  highest  in  towns  north  of 
Segreganset  and  Mr.  Morse's  bo  those 
south  of  Segreganset. 

The  records  of  the  cl'-''^  members 
should  be  in  not  later  than  the  10th  of 


the  month  to  be  in  line  for  these  special 
prizes. 

Clothing   Club  Notes 

The  Clothing  Clubs  have  organized  at 
the  following  schools  since  the  last  issue 
of  the  Bulletin:  Norton  Center,  Miss 
Florence  Scott,  leader;  St.  Mary's 
Parochial  School,  Taunton,  Miss  Rose 
Gwilliams  of  Norton,  leader;  Blisa 
School,  Attleboro,  M->-s.  Raymond  Tor- 
rey,  leader;  Slade  School,  Fall  River, 
Miss  Bertha  Fogwell,  leader. 


It  would  be  well  for  club  leaders  and 
members  to  be  thinking  of  or  beginning 
to  make  plans  for  their  final  club  ex- 
hibits. These  exhibits  are  usually  held 
during  April  and  May.  Please  get  in 
touch  with  the  Club  Agent  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  soon.  Where  possible  it 
would  be  well  to  combine  the  exhibits 
with  others  in  the  school. 


Clothing  Clubs  should  be  at  least  half 
finished  on  their  program  of  work  by 
this  time.  So  if  you  are  not  half  done 
now  it  will  be  necessary  to  "speed  up" 
a  little. 


Food   Club   Notes 

Mrs.  Gertrude  H.  Richmond  of  West 
-Mansfield  has  a  new  Supper  Club  under- 
way and  judging  from  the  past  work 
and  results  Mrs.  Richmond  has  had  in 
this  work  the  club  should  be  a  very 
successful  one. 


As  a  result  of  the  Food  Demonstra- 
tions given  during  the  past  month  in 
Pottersville,  Taunton,  Rehoboth  and 
Rriynham,  many  of  the  Food  Club  mem- 
bers are  baking  some  fine  biscuits  and 
packing  better  lunches. 

There  are  now  nine  Food  Clubs  in  the 
county  with  a  total  of  147  enrollments. 
Of  this  number  105  are  in  Food  Prepara- 
tion work,  22  in  Supper  Club  work  and 
20  in  the  Lunch  Box  work. 

Handicraft    Club   Notes 

The  Handicraft  Club  of  the  Job  C. 
Trinp  School  of  Fairhaven,  has  made  a 
wonderful  showing  for  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  underway.  Many 
fine  articles  have  been  made  thus  far, 
and  under  Miss  Hazel  Hack's  leader- 
ship this  club  is  bound  to  succeed. 


There  are  19  Handicraft  clubs  organ- 
ized in  the  county  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  285  members.. 


Many  fine  articles  are  being  made  by 
various  Handicraft  clubs  throughout  the 
country.  The  County  Street  and  Pratt 
Schools  at  Taunton;  the  Furnace  School, 
East  Freetown  and  the  Factory  School 
at  Westport  are  making  articles  for  the 
school  as  well  as  repairing  windoAvs  and 
other  thinfi-s. 

A  Handicraft  Club  w^s  recen'lv  organ- 
ized in- the  Oakland  Section  cf  Taunton. 
This   was   the   result   of   a   recent   radio 


broadcast  from  WEEI,  Boston.  Wilbur 
Maher  was  the  boy  who  received  the  4-H 
broadcast  and  is  responsible  for  the 
starting  of  the  club.  He  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  club  at  its  first  meeting. 

Poultry    Club    Notes 

The  results  of  the  Monthly  Egg  Lay- 
ing contest  for  December  are  as  follows: 
First    Prize — Chester    Page,    Taunton, 
75%  production. 

Second  Prize — Florence  Steadman, 
North  Dartmouth,  747c   production. 

Third  Prize — Lauchlan  Smith,  West- 
port,  60%  production. 

The  next  ten  on  the  honor  roll  are  as 
follows:  Thomas  Williams,  North 
Easton;  Charles  Richards,  East  Free- 
town; Mercedes  Frates,  Joseph  Perry, 
and  Philip  Hawes,  North  Dartmouth; 
Joseph  Viera,  Westport;  Edward  Dahill, 
Taunton;  Jack  Briggs,  Mansfield;  Ray- 
mond Harrington  and  Robert  Hawes  of 
Dartmouth. 

The  standing  of  the  Poultry  Clubs  in 
the  County  up  to  January  1st  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

First — Job  Gidley  School,  North  Dart> 

mouth. 
Second — Junior    High    School,    West- 
port. 
Third — Caswell  School,  East  Taunton. 
Fourth — Pottersville     School,     Somer- 
set. 
Fifth — Long   Plain    School,    Acushnet. 
Sixth — Marie      S.      Howard      School, 

Acushnet. 
Seventh — Pleasant   Street   School,    So. 

Rehoboth. 
Poultry  Club  members  should  be 
thinking  very  seriously  about  hatching 
or  getting  chicks.  They  should  be 
batched  or  obtained  not  later  than  the 
latter  part  of  April  for  the  heavy  breeds 
like  Rhode  Island  Reds;  and  the  latter 
part  of  May  for  the  light  breeds  like 
Leghorns.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  of 
getting  good  stock  get  in  touch  with  the 
Club  Agent  at  Segreganset. 

ACID  POSPHATE  INCREASES  VALUE 
OF   MANURE 

Most  farmers  who  have  studied  soil 
fertility  know  that  acid  phosphate 
(superphosphate)  when  added  to  r-.a- 
nure  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the 
manure. 

A  ton  of  manure  is  equivalent  to  100 
lbs.  of  10-5-10  fertilizer. 

As  a  rule  5  tons  of  phosphated  manure 
will  produce  results  equal  to  8  or  10 
tons  of  untreated.  The  crop  will  also  be 
better  qual'ty. 

The  superphosphate  will  also  serve  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia  from  the 
manure. 

Figuring  the  value  of  untreated 
manure  at  $3.00  per  t^n  and  20%  super- 
phosphate at  $25.00  per  ton,  a  dairy 
farm  producing  100  tons  of  manure  a 
year  could  by  adding  5000  lbs.  of  super- 
phosphate costing  $62.50  increase  the 
value  of  his  manure  from  $300.00  up  to 
over  $500.00. 
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INCREASED  INDEMNITY  ON  DAIRY 
CATTLE 


CALENDAR 


A  LETTER  BY  PRESIDENT  HOOVER 


Dairy  farmers  of  Bristol  County  have 
a  new  incentive  to  have  their  herds 
tested  for  bovine  tuberculosis  through 
the  recent  act  of  Congress  in  increasing 
the  limit  of  Federal  reimbursement 
from  $25  to  $35  on  grade  animals  and 
from  $50  to  $70  on  purebreds.  This  in- 
creased indemnity  from  Federal  sources 
plus  the  increased  indemnity  from  the 
State,  which  went  into  effect  last  De- 
cember, makes  a  substantial  addition  to 
the  return  which  a  dairyman  can  get 
for  reacting  cattle. 

Evan  F.  Richadrson,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Animal  Industry,  estimates 
that  on  a  cow  appraised  at  $150  a 
farmer  would  now  stand  an  actual  loss 
of  only  about  $16.00  whereas  a  year 
ago  his  loss  would  have  been  $50.  This 
is  based  on  present  salvage  values  and 
appraisals.  In  practice  the  cost  to  the 
farmer  is  more,  as  he  has  to  pay  more 
than   $150   for  replacements. 

A  cow  appraised  at  $150,  if  she  is  a 
good  sized  animal,  will  bring  at  present 
prices  about  $50  in  salvage.  In  some 
cases  as  high  as  $70  has  been  received. 
At  a  $50  salvage  the  State  would  pay 
on  this  cow  the  full  $50  limit  under  the 
increased  indemnity  law  which  provides 
for  a  State  payment  of  one  half  the 
difference  between  salvage  and  ap- 
praisal. The  new  Federal  law  provides 
for  payment  of  grade  animals  of  one 
third  of  the  difference  between  ap- 
praisal and  salvage,  with  a  limit  of  $35. 
One-third  of  the  difference  in  the  case 
of  a  $150  cow  and  $50  salvage  is  $33  33. 
On  the  new  basis  the  total  return  is — 
Appraisal,  $150.00 

Salvage,  $50.00 
State,  50.00 
Federal,  33.33 
Total,  $133.33 


Loss  to  Farmer,  $16.66 

On  the  old  basis,  before  either  State 
or  Federal  made  any  increase,  the  re- 
turns would  be — 

Appraisal,  $150.00 

Salvage,  $50  00 
State,  '  25.00 
Federal;  25.00 
Total,  ■  $100.00 


March  21 — Annual  County  Dairy  Day 
at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,   Segreganset. 

March  21 — Senior  Reception  and  Dance, 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
Segreganset. 

March  27 — Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  Commencement,  Segregan- 
set. 

March  29 — Bristol  County  Junior  4-H 
Club  Program,  broadcasted  from 
Station  WEEI  at  Boston,  6.00  to 
6.30  P.  M. 

April  20 — Junior  4-H  Club  Rally  Day  at 
Segreganset. 

June  1 — Annual  Home  Bureau  Meet- 
ing, Segreganset. 

June  8 — Annual  Junior  High  School 
Day,  Segreganset. 


RURAL  WATER  SUPPLY   NOT  SAT- 
ISFACTORY 


Loss  to  Farmer,  $50.00 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Col.  3) 


Approximately  200  samples  of  drink- 
ing water  from  rural  homes  all  over 
Massachusetts  were  examined  this  past 
year  by  the  Bacteriologist  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts  Agricultural   College. 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  supplies  exam- 
ined were  found  unsanitary  and  dan- 
gerous to  health.  Mr.  R.  L.  France,  the 
Service  Bacteriologist,  states  that  in 
most  intances  this  condition  can  be  cor- 
rected. Mr.  French  states  that  every 
water  supply  should  be  tested  annual- 
ly. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege Bacteriologist  Laboratory  will  run 
tests  for  anyone  requesting-  the  same, 
and  will  furnish  information  for  improv- 
ing conditions  where  supplies  are  un- 
satisfactory. 

Many  intestinal  troubles  are  caused 
by  unsanitary  water  supplies.  The  only 
way  to  find  out  about  a  water  supply 
is  to  have  a  test  made  by  a  competent 
chemist  or  bacteriologist.  Taste  is  never 
a  safe  guide. 

Some  of  the  sources  of  contamination 
of  rural  water  supplies  are  proximity 
of  the  spring  to  outhouses,  cesspools, 
or  septic  tanks. 

A  good  tight  curbing  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  well  will  prevent  a  great 
deal  of  contamination  from  surface 
water  getting  into  the  well. 


(The  following  are  extracts  from  a  let- 
ter  written   by   President   Hoover,   as 
Secretary  of  Commerce.) 
Dear  Mr.  Wright: 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  com- 
ments in  the  press  on  the  increasing 
cost  of  education,  and  more  particularly 
of  vocational  education  in  our  public 
schools.  Expenditures  in  the  States  last 
year  under  the  Federal  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  amounted  to  less  than  $15,- 
000,000,  or  approximately  15  cents  per 
capita.  Of  this  amount  States  and  lo- 
cal communities  contributed  in  round 
numbers  $11,000,000,  and  the  Federal 
Government  $4,000,000.  Thus  the  States 
and  local  communities  contributed  11 
cents  and  the  Federal  Government  4 
cents  per  capita  of  population  for  the 
promotion  of  vocational  education  under 
this  act.  This  cost  cannot  be  regarded 
as  constituting  a  serious  financial  bur- 
den upon  the  community. 

As  a  member  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  I  have  for 
the  past  two  years  been  brought  into 
close  contact  with  those  who  are  ad- 
ministering the  Federal  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act,  providing  for  co-operation  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  the  States 
in  the  promotion  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  our  public   schools. 

The  essential  purpose  of  this  act  is  to 
extend  public  school  education  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  our  youth  who  do 
not  enter  our  higher  technical  and  pro- 
fessional educational  institutions.  We 
are  accustomed  to  large  expenditures 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  higher 
educational  institutions.  In  some  of  our 
universities  the  cost  of  providing  educa- 
tion for  the  professions  runs  well  into 
the  thousands  of  dollars  per  student 
graduated.  Vocational  training  for  the 
commoner  wage  earning  pursuits  and 
skilled  trades  is  equally  as  essential  as 
is  training  for  the  professions.  The 
humblest  worker  equally  with  the  youth 
who  proposes  to  enter  the  professions 
has  a  right  to  the  sort  of  training  he 
needs  for  the  occupation  by  which  he 
proposes  to  earn  his  livelihood  and  sup- 
port his  family,  and  through  which  ho 
will  render  his  service  to  the  community 
in  getting  the  community's  work  done. 
For  him  the  cost  of  vocational  trainincj 
is  relatively  small,  and  is  in  fact  a  cost 
in  appearance  only.  Since  the  result  of 
his  training  will  be  increase  in  eff'i- 
( Continued    on    Page    2,    Col.    1) 
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iency  and  economy  in  production  during 
the  life  period  of  his  economic  produc- 
tivity. 

Men  of  affairs  the  country  over  are  be- 
ing impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  training  labor  in  the  job  is  one  of 
the  great  industrial  costs,  but  they  know 
that  the  cost  of  inefficiency  and  lack  of 
training  is  much  greater,  and  that  labor 
must  be  trained  whatever  the  cost.  If 
they  or  the  community  do  not  provide 
such  training  they  can  not  compete  with 
the  foreign  producer  whose  labor  is  vo- 
cationally trained  at  public  expense,  nor 
can  we  as  a  nation  adequately  supply 
our  own  needs  for  the  product  of  labor, 
if  we  neglect  to  provide  for  the  training 
of  labor. 

The  cost  of  providing  this  training  is 
just  as  properly  a  charge  upon  the  pub- 
lic revenue  as  any  other  form  of  educa- 
tion. In  the  interests  of  labor  itself 
such  training  can  not  be  devolved  upon 
the  employer.  Organized  labor  is  per- 
fectly right  in  insisting  that  vocational 
education  shall  be  under  public  super- 
vision and  control  so  that  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  worker  as  well  as  of 
the  employer  will  be  taken  fairly  into 
account.  The  cost  of  such  training  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  put  upon  the  in- 
dividual worker  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  abandon  our  traditional  policy  of  pro- 
viding free  education  and  equality  of 
opportunity  for  our  youth.  We  can  not 
in  fairness  continue  to  provide  special- 
ized education  free  to  the  few  who  pro- 
pose to  enter  the  professions  while  deny- 
ing education  to  the  many  of  the  com- 
moner vocations. 

,A  community  must  pay  either  for  the 
cost  of  training  labor  or  for  the  much 
greater  cost  of  inefficiency  of  labor  and 
inefficiency  of  labor  means  inevitably 
general  industrial  and  commercial  in- 
efficiency. 

Every  important  foreign  country, 
European  and  American,  is  providing 
for  the  vocational  training  of  its  citi- 
zens. Some  of  these  countries  are  de- 
veloping programs  which  contemplate 
very  large  expenditure  of  public  money. 
They  are  relying  in  a  large  measure 
upon  vocational  training  in  their  ef- 
fort to  master  the  commerce  of  the 
world  in  competition  with  the  United 
States.  Several  of  these  countries  have 
during  the  past  two  years  sent  delega- 
tions to  this  country  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  our  system  of  vocational 
education.  Such  delegations  have  come 
also  from  Japan,  China,  India,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

Can  we  exoect  to  maintain  our  com- 
mercial stajid  ng-  in  the  world's  markets 
if  we  neglect  to  train  our  labor,  and  if 
we  permit  other  countries  to  take  over 
the  competitive  advantages  that  super- 
ior vocational  training  will  give  them? 

Having  taken  the  lead  in  vocational 
education,  we  certainly  shall  not  now 
permit  ourselves  to  slip  back  because 
r.-f   a  notion   of  false   econnniy.     I   have 


been  thinking  particularly  of  the  service 
rendered  by  vocational  education  in  the 
broad  fields  of  industry  and  commerce, 
but  the  social  and  economic  value  of  such 
education  is  of  course  equally  great  in 
other  fields.  There  is  in  fact  no  better 
economy  than  the  economy  of  adequate 
training  for  the  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  industry,  and  the  home.  Our 
youth  must  enter  into  these  pursuits, 
and  it  is  on  all  counts  in  the  public  in- 
terest that  they  be  well  trained  for 
them. 

To  provide  such  training  is  clearly  a 
public  responsibility.  Education  in  gen- 
eral including  vocational  education  for 
the  youth,  is  Democracy's  most  import- 
ant business. 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed) 

HERBERT  HOOVER. 


chards  scab  has  been  almost  eliminated. 

Picking  up  drops  was  found  to  be  a 

very  important  supplement  to  the  spray 

program  in  the  prevention  of  Curculio. 


DAMPING  OFF 


The  State  IVIarket  Garden  Station  at 
Waltham  has  been  doing  some  experi- 
menting on  the  prevention  of  "Damp- 
ing  off." 

The  best  results  to  date  have  been 
through  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate 
and  formaldehyde. 

Recommendations  for  using  formal- 
dehyde are  as  follows: 

Two  weeks  before  planting  the  seed 
in  hotbed  or  greenhouse  disinfect  the 
soil  with  a  solution  of  one  gallon  of 
formaldehyde  to  50  gallons  of  w'ater. 
Use  one  gallon  of  this  solution  pet- 
square  foot  of  surface  to  be  treated. 
A  week  or  ten  days  after  treating  tha 
soil  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
aerate  the  soil  before  plowing  the  soil. 

The  corrosive  sublimate  treatment  is 
most  effective  just  as  the  seedlings  are 
pricking  through  the  ground.  Use  a 
solution  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce 
of  corrosive  sublimate  in  15  gallons  of 
water  (1-2000).  Use  only  enough  of 
the  solution  to  wet  the  surface  of  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  one-half  to  one  inch. 
This  treatment  is  very  effective. 

Good  ventilation  is  also  important 
in  the  prevention  of  "Damping  Off." 


CURCULIO     WORST     ORCHARD     IN- 
SECT PEST 


More  than  a  million  apples  were  ex- 
amined during  a  four-year  period  in 
Connecticut  orchards  receiving  a  varie- 
ty of  spray  and  dust  programs.  Plum 
Qurculio  was  found  to  be  the  cause  of 
more  cull  apples  than  any  other  insect. 
Railroad  worm  (apple  maggot)  was  sec- 
ond. In  sprayed  orchard  17  per  cent 
of  the  fruit  was  injured  by  Curculio.  In 
dusted  orchard  21  per  cent  were  af- 
fected, and  in  unsprayed  orchard  48 
per  cent.  In  these  same  orchards  only 
1  per  cent  of  the  apples  were  injured 
by  Codling  Moth  in  the  sprayed  and 
dusted  orchards,  and  11  per  cent  in  the 
unsprayed    orchard. 

Apple  Scab  was  found  to  be  the  worst 
disease.  In  some  of  the  best  sprayed  or- 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS   HAVE 

BEST  RECORDS  ON  PAYMENTS 

OF  LOANS 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  which  has 
just  been  published  for  the  year  1928, 
indicates  that  the  farmers  of  Bristol 
County  pay  their  bills  more  promptly 
than  the  farmers  of  any  other  section 
of  the  district. 

There  are  141  Federal  Farm  Loan  As- 
sociations in  the  Springfield  District  in- 
cluding all  of  New  England,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

In  its  report  the  Bank  lists  the  ten 
National  Farm  Loan  Associations  which 
have  the  best  record  of  payment  for 
1928.  The  first  two  mentioned  on  this 
list  of  10  are  two  Bristol  County  Asso- 
ciations, the  King  Philip  of  Swansea  and 
the  Acushnet  of  Acushnet. 

None  of  the  Associations  operating  in 
Bristol  County  have  ever  had  a  fore- 
closure although  the  total  of  their  loans 
to  farmers  of  the  County  amounts  to 
over  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

It  would  seem  to  indicate  that  farm- 
ing in  Bristol  County  is  more  prosperous 
than  in  most  other  sections  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  farmers  of  Bristol  County  are 
better  able  to  pay  their  bills  because 
they  receive  better  prices  for  their  pro- 
duce. 

Let  us  place  more  faith  in  Bristol 
County  farming!  There  is  none  more 
prosperous! 


HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


In  the  face  of  ubiquitous  talk  about 
the  lengthening  of  the  span  of  life,  it 
is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  it  is  the 
maintenance  of  health  rather  than  mere 
longevity  to  which  we  should  aspire. 
Life  itself  is  worth  little  when  our  use- 
fulness has  ceased.  By  making  health 
rather  than  sustained  existence  our 
goal,  we  build  not  only  for  a  longer  life, 
but  for  a  fuller  and  richer  one  as  well. 
This  is  the  ultimate  ideal  of  public 
health. — Mathias  Nicoll,  M.  D. 


Whose  teeth  will  you  be  wearing 
when  you  are  40? — American  Dental 
Association. 


Men  who  are  occupied  in  the  restora- 
tion of  health  to  other  men,  by  joint 
exertion  of  skill  and  humanity  are 
above  all  the  great  of  the  earth.  They 
even  partake  of  the  Divinity,  since  to 
preserve  and  renew  is  almost  as  noble 
as  to  create. — Voltaire. 


WHY  REGRET? 

Why    regret    anything?      I    take    my 
days  as  they   come;   I   try  not  to  hurt 
(Continued   on   Page   3,   Column    i) 
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others-;  I  call  that  good  which  gives 
pleasure  and  happiness  and  that  evil 
which  gives  pain;  and  I'd  be  glad  at  any 
time  to  have  a  more  profound  set  of 
standards. — John  Erskine. 


FOOD   FOR  THE   INFANT 


(Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  State  Nu- 
trition   Specialist) 

Everyone  know's  that  mother's  milk  is 
the  best  food  for  the  baby.  The  breast- 
fed baby  has  more  chance  to  live  and  if 
also  more  likely  to  have  a  good  body 
than  the  bottle-fed  baby.  Eighty  to 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  deaths  between 
two  weeks  and  one  year,  from  all 
causes,  occur  among  the  bottle-fed 
babies. 

Some  mother's  milk,  however,  is  bet- 
ter than  that  of  others  since  the  diet  of 
the  mother  may  be  lacking  in  minerals 
and  vitamins.  The  food  she  eats  is  im- 
portant. She  needs  an  abundance  of 
good,  simple,  nourishing  foods  with  em- 
phasis on  milk,  vegetables,  fruit  and 
whole  cereals.  Contrary  to  the  old  sup- 
erstition, the  nursing  mother  may  eat 
anything  which  agrees  with  her,  provid- 
ed she  eats  the  foods  necesary  for  her 
own  well-being  and  for  the  growth  of 
the  baby. 

If  the  doctor  is  convinced  that  the 
mother  cannot  nurse  her  baby,  he  will 
prescribe  a  milk  formula,  with  direc- 
tions as  to  amounts  and  schedule  of 
feedings. 

Cod  Liver  pil — Even  the  breast-fed 
baby  should  be  given  cod  liver  oil 
especially  in  winter.  This  "bottled  sun- 
shine" protects  against  rickets,  cold^', 
and  other  infections  and  helps  build 
good  teeth.  Start  at  three  or  four  weeks 
with  five  drops  a  day,  gradually  increas- 
ing the  amount  until  at  six  months  of 
age  the  baby  should  be  taking  a  tea- 
spoon daily.  This  may  be  given  him 
from  a  teaspoon  before  one  of  the 
feedings;  at  one  year  of  age,  the  child 
may  be  taking  two  or  three  teaspoon^ 
daily 

Orisnge  or  tomato  juice — ^Strained 
orange  or  tomato  juice  should  be  added 
during  the  second  month.  Start  with  a 
half  teaspoon  of  strained  juice  diluted 
with  a  half  teaspoon  of  cool,  boiled,  un- 
sweetened water.  Gradually  increase 
until  at  six  months  the  baby  is  getting 
one  tablespoon  of  juice,  and  at  one 
year,   three   tablespons   of  juice. 

Vegetables  —  During  the  fouth 
month,  spinach  juice  may  be  added.  Be- 
ginning with  a  teaspoon  daily,  gradual- 
ly increase  the  amount  until  at  six 
months  both  juice  and  pulp  put  through 
a  sieve  may  be  given.  At  nine  months 
the  baby  may  be  taking  two  tablespoons 
of  sieved  spinach.  Other  sieved  vege- 
tables as  carrots,  peas,  asparagus,  and 
turnip  may  be  substituted  for  the  spin- 
ach occasionally. 

Cereals — One  Or  two  tablespoons  of 
well  cooked  stra'ned  cereal  may  be 
added  when  the  child  is  six  months  old 


or  earlier  if  he  has  constipation. 

Eggs — At  six  months  a  teaspoon  of 
soft  cooked  egg  yolk  may  be  offered 
every  other  day.  When  the  baby  is  nine 
months  old,  he  should  be  getting  a 
whole  egg  yolk  every  other  day.  Do 
not  burden  him  with  the  white  as  it 
is  not  particularly  valuable.  At  a  year 
it  is  desirable  that  he  have  a  yolk  every 
day,  or  at  least  five  times  a  week.  He 
may  now  eat  the  whole  egg  if  he  wishes 
it. 

Fruits — By  the  time  the  baby  is  nine 
months  old,  he  may  be  given  prune 
pulp.  Prunes  are  cooked  until  soft,  with- 
out sugar,  and  some  of  the  prunes  and 
juice  rubbed  through  a  sieve.  One  or 
two  tablespoons  of  this  may  be  offered 
several  times  weekly  in  addition  to  the 
orange  or  tomato  juice.  Apples, 
stewed  or  baked,  slightly  sweetened  and 
rubbed  through  a  sieve  may  be  given 
occasionally  for  variety. 

Bread  or  Zwiebach — As  SOOn  as  the 
baby  begins  to  cut  teeth,  he  may  have 
a  piece  of  hard  dry  toast  or  zw'iebach 
once  or  twice  a  day.  This  will  be  good 
exercise  for  his  gums. 

For  more  information  on  food  for 
the  infant,  write  your  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  or  the  Extension  Service  at 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
for  Extension  Leaflet  No.  127,  Build 
Better  Babies. 


EAT  EGGS 


(Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  State  Nu- 
trition Specialist.) 

The  connection  of  eggs  with  Easter 
time  goes  back  many  centuries.  The 
egg  was  regarded  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, Persians  and  Greeks  as  emblem- 
atic of  creation.  The  Christians  bor- 
rowed the  egg  from  them  and  made  it 
a  part  of  their  Easter  festivities,  as  em- 
blematic   of    the    .Resurrection. 

The  custom  of  coloring  eggs  appears 
to  be  exceedingly  ancient.  In  old  Eng- 
land, it  was  a  popular  custom  to  roll 
colored  eggs  down  Greenwich  Hill  at 
Easter  and  we  have,  in  the  modern  cus- 
tom of  rolling  eggs  down  the  green  at 
the  White  House  at  Easter  time,  this 
quaint  old  custom  in  a  modern  setting. 

It  is  an  old  superstition  that  rabbits 
lay  eggs  on  Easter  Eve ;  hence,  the  rab- 
bit's connection  with  Easter. 

Now  that  eggs  are  getting  plentiful, 
it  is  well  to  use  them  liberally  in  plan- 
ning meals  for  the  family.  For  each 
member  of  the  family  over  one  year 
of  age  an  egg  a  day  at  this  time  of 
year  will  be  wholesome  and  not  ex- 
pensive, when  the  food  value  is  consid- 
ered. They  make  a  very  welcome  sub- 
stitute for  meat  after  the  winter  diet, 
and  may  be  used  either  as  a  main  dish 
or  in  a  variety  of  desserts. 

Eggs  are  classed  as  one  of  the  pro- 
tective foods.  They  supply  many  of  the 
substances  found  in  milk.  Because  of 
their  richness  in  iron,  they  are  one  of 
the  first  foods  to  b°  added  to  the  dint 
of  the  growing  child.  They  are  also  rich 


in   other  minerals,   in   vitamins,   and   in 
protein. 

EGGS  IN  SPINACH  NESTS 
Place  finely  chopped  cooked  spinach 
in  buttered  ramequins.  Make  a  depres- 
sion in  center  of  spinach  to  have  it  re- 
semble a  nest.  Drop  an  egg  in  depres- 
sion. Place  dishes  in  a  pan  of  hot  water. 
Cover  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Cook  until  egg  is  set.  These  nests  may 
or  may  not  be  removed  from  dishes. 

Note — A  large  baking  dish  may  bo 
jsed  instead  of  individual  dishes  if  one 
chooses.  Several  depressions  may  be 
made  and  filled  with  eggs  to  serve  a 
large  number.  Beet  greens,  chard  or 
other  greens  may  be  used. 

TOMATO   SOUFFLE 
2  tablespoons  fat 
2  tablespoons  flour 

2  eggs 

1  cup   tomato    pulp    and    juice 

3  cup  grated   cheese 
i   cup  cooked  cereal 

Melt  fat,  add  flour  and  pour  on  the 
tomato  pulp  gradually.  Cook,  stirring 
constantly  until  well  thickened.  Add 
fhe  cheese  and  when  melted  remove 
from  the  flre.  Add  the  beaten  yolks  of 
eggs  and  the  cereal,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites  and  bake  in  a  buttered  souffle 
dish. 

CHEESE    FONDUE 
I  cup  scalded  milk 
1  cup  soft  stale  bread  crumbs 
1  cup  of  grated  cheese 

1  tablespoon  butter 
1-3  teaspoon  salt 
Yolks  of  3  eggs 
Whites  of  3  eggs 

Mix  flrst  five  ingredients,  add  yolks 
of  eggs  beaten  until  lemon  colored.  Fold 
in  whites  of  eggs  beaten  until  stiff.  Pour 
in  a  buttered  baking  dish  and  bake 
twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  in  a  mod- 
erate oven.  The  fondue  is  done  when 
a  silver  knife  through  the  center  comes 
out  clean.     Serve  at  once. 

SOFT  BUTTERSCOTCH  CUSTARD 
i   cup  brown  sugar 

2  tablespoons  butter 

2  cups  milk 

3  egg  yolks 
Few  grains   salt 

1   teaspoon  vanilla 

Put  butter  and  sugar  in  top  of  double 
boiler.  Stir  over  the  fire  until  it  begins 
to  boil  then  stir  and  boil  one  minute, 
being  very  careful  that  it  does  not 
burn.  Sugar  should  become  slightly 
caramelized.  Add  milk  and  place  over 
hot  water.  Mix  egg  yolks  and  salt,  using 
folk  or  spoon;  the  egg  beater  is  not 
necessary.  When  milk  is  scalded  and 
sugar  is  dissolved,  add  slowly  to  the 
eggs.  Return  to  double  boiler  and  stir 
and  cook  until  mixture  forms  a  thin 
coating  on  the  spoon.  Strain  and  chill 
it.  Add  vanilla  just  before  sei-ving.  This 
may  be  used  plain,  or  as  a  sauce  for 
snow'  pudding  made  with  cornstarch  o- 
trelatin,   and  in  many  other  ways. 
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JUNIOR    CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


Club  Rally   Day — ^April 

The  Third  Annual  4-H  Club  Rally 
Day  is  planned  for  Saturday,  April  20. 
An  interesting  program  is  being  ar- 
ranged for  the  occasion  and  a  fine  time 
is  assured.  There  are  already  several 
clubs  that  are  planning  to  come  in  a 
body. 

In  all  probability  some  of  the  State 
Club  Leaders  and  other  County  and 
State  leaders  will  be  present  to  take 
part  and  help  make  the  day  the  most 
interesting  we  have  ever  had. 

A  more  complete  and  detailed  pro- 
gram  will   be   sent   out   next   month. 


Poultry    Club    Notes 

The  results  of  the  Monthly  Egg  Lay- 
ing Contest  for  January  are  as  follows; 
First  Prize  Ribbon,  Florence  Steadman, 
Dartmouth,  78  per  cent  production; 
Second  Prize  Ribbon,  Chester  Page, 
Taunton,  69  per  cent  production;  and 
Third  Prize,  Richard  Braley,  Acushnet, 
68  per  cent,  production. 

Those  on  the  honor  roll  are— Michael 
Procknik,  Raynham;  Vincent  Dionne, 
Rehoboth;  Horace  Clough,  Taunton; 
Mercedes  Frates,  and  Bernard  Paquette, 
North  Dartmouth;  Edward  Arkison, 
Fall  River;  Robert  Hawes,  Philip  Hav/es, 
Ralph  C.  Doran,  Jr.,  Raymond  Harring- 
ton, and  Joseph  Perry,  Jr.,  of  North 
Dartmouth;  Antone  N.  Allemao,  Acush- 
net; Charles  Richards,  Freetown;  Ed- 
ward Dahill,  Alfred  Doel,  Taunton; 
Jack  Briggs,  Mansfield;  Stanley  Slu- 
sary,  Pottersville ;  Norman  Hughes, 
Taunton;  and  Everett  Shepherd,  Howard 
James  and  Herman  Home,  of  Seekonk. 
Seventy  reports  were  sent  in  for  the 
month,  which  is  the  highest  number  ever 
reporting. 

The  grain  prizes  given  by  the  Borden 
Grain  Company  were  won  by  the  fol- 
lovnng  poultry  club  members:  First — 
Chester  Page,  Taunton;  Seccnd — Mich- 
ael Procknik.  Raynham;  and  Third — 
Edward  Dahill,  Taunton.  Those  given  in 
the  south  end  of  the  county  by  the  E. 
C.  Morse  Company  of  Lunds  Comer, 
New  Bedford,  were  won  by  Florence 
Steadman,  North  Dartmouth,  First; 
Second,  Richard  Bayley,  Acushnet,  and 
Third,  Mercedes  Frates,  North  Dart- 
mouth. 

The  standing  of  the  Poultry  Clubs  in 
the  County  for  January  is  as  follows: 
Firsi^-Job   Gidley   School,   North   Dart- 
mouth. 
Second — Marie      S.      Howard      School, 

Acushnet. 
Third — Anne  C.  Greene  School,  Seekonk. 
Fourth— Junior  Hip-h  School,  Westport. 
Fifth — Long  Plain  School,  Acushnet. 
Sixth— Village   School,  Somerset. 
Seventh — Caswell  School,  East  Taunton. 
Eighth — Pottersville    School,    Somerset. 
Ninth — Spencer     Borden     School,     Fall 

River. 
Tenth— Pleasant     Street    School,    Reho- 
both. 


Eleventh — Winthrop  School,  Taunton. 

Miss  Fireda  Bliss  of  Mansfield,  once 
a  County  4-H  Club  Canning  Champion, 
and  now  in  the  business  of  hatching  day- 
old  chicks,  has  made  a  very  attractive 
offer  to  the  poultry  club  members  in 
this  county.  She  will  give  100  chicks  as 
first  prize;  50  as  second  prize,  and  25 
as  third  prize.  These  will  probably  be 
offered  as  rewards  to  club  members  who 
make  the  most  improvement  in  their 
poultry  club  work,  that  is,  in  stock  and 
housing,  during  the  coming  year.  The 
breeds  she  will  offer  will  include  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Every  club  member  has  as  good  a  chance 
te  win  as  another  and  it  is  hoped  that 
everyone  will  try  to  improve  their  flock 
and  houses. 

4-H  Club  Building  at  M.  A.  C. 

A  4-H  Club  building  will  be  built  on 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
Campus  in  the  near  future.  This  build- 
ing will  be  used  as  headquarters  for 
club  gatherings  for  Camp  Gilbert  in  the 
summer  when  County  Champions  get  to- 
gether, also  for  the  Junior  Extension 
headquarters  and  all  various  club  activi- 
ties which  are  held  at  the  College 
throughout  the  year. 

The  building  will  probably  cost  around 
$10,000  and  a  large  part  of  it  has  al- 
ready been  promised.  State  Club  Leader, 
Mr.  George  L.  Farley,  would  like  very 
much  to  have  any  club  members  or  or-  , 
ganized  clubs  in  the  State,  who  care  to, 
contribute  anything,  however  small,  to 
the  cause.  The  William  F.  Howe  Club 
of  North  Easton,  the  first  club  in  the 
State  to  do  so,  has  already  contributed 
$5.00  toward  this  new  4-H  Club  House. 
Start    Now    to    Write    Club    Stories 

Club  members  in  all  the  winter  pro- 
jects would  do  well  to  start  now  to  write 
their  stories.  Notes  could  be  taken  down 
from  time  to  time  of  things  that  have 
happened  or  that  have  been  interesting, 
then  when  the  final  exhibit  time  is  at 
hand  the  burden  of  writing  a  story  will 
not  be  a  burden  at  all. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  larger  proportion 
than  ever  will  complete  their  club  pro- 
jects this  spring.  Begin  now  to  plan  for 
them  with  your  leader. 

School  Dress  and  Health  Poster  Contest 

There  will  be  a  Cotton  School  Dress 
Contest  and  a  Health  Poster  Contest 
open  to  all  Home  Economics  Club  mem- 
bers in  Bristol  County.  In  the  School 
Dress  Contest  a  club  member  must  har« 
had  at  least  two  years  in  Clothing  Club 
work,  but  need  not  necessarily  be  in 
Clothing  Club  work  at  the  present  time. 

The  Food  Poster  Contest  is  open  to 
any  Food  Club  Member. 

An  exhibit  of  both  contests  will  be 
held  in  June  for  county  contestants,  and 
the  winning  poster  in  each  contest  will 
be  sent  to  Camp  Gilbert,  Amherst,  in 
July. 

If  you  wish  to  know  more  about  these 
contests  will  you  please  write  to  the 
County   Club   Agent  at   Segreganset. 


Planning    for    the    Garden 

It  will  not  be  very  long  now  before 
Garden  Club  work  is  under  way.  It  is 
time  for  those  who  are  going  to  have 
gardens,  both  flower  and  vegetable,  to 
begin  now  to  plan  for  them. 

A  simple  plan  should  be.  drawn  to 
show  the  location  and  arrangement  of 
the  different  varieties  to  be  planted.  This 
will  also  help  to  determine  just  how 
many  seeds  you  will  need.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  plan  is  completed  and  the  quantity 
of  seeds  you  will  need,  is  determined, 
order  them  from  some  good  reliable 
seedsman. 

It  pays  to  get  your  seed  early  and 
test  it.  If  you  have  your  seed  on  hand 
you  will  not  be  taking  a  chance  in  not 
being  able  to  get  it  later. 

If  there  is  any  information  concern- 
ing the  Garden  Club,  which  you  would 
like,  please  get  in  touch  with  the  Club 
Agent. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  recommended 
varieties  of  vegetables  gotten  out  re- 
cently by  the  Market  Garden  Field  Sta- 
tion at  Waltham. 

Beans — Bountiful,   stringless  green  pod, 
sure  crop  wax,  pencil  pod  wax.  Ken' 
tucky  wonder  pole. 
Beets — Early    wonder     (early).    Detroit 

dark  red   (late) . 
Cabbage — Golden  acre  (earliest).  Copen- 
hagen market  (early  and  mid-season). 
Danish  round  head,  Savoy    (late). 
Cauliflower — Snowball. 
Carrot — Chatenay,  Danvers  half  long. 
Celery — Golden     plume     (early).     Easy 
blanching   (mid-season).  Giant  Pascal 
(late). 
Cucumbers — Davis  perfect. 
Sweet    Corn — Golden    Sunshine,    golden 

bantam,  Whipple's  yellow. 
Lettuce— Black    seeded    tennis   ball,    un- 
rivalled,  New  York. 
Muskmelons — Golden    Champlain,    emer- 
ald gem. 
Onions — Japanese   sets,   Danvers  yellow 

globe  seed. 
Peppers — Early  giant,  Ruby  King,  Har- 
ris' earliest. 
Peas — Thomas    Laxton,    dwarf,     Alder- 
man, tall. 
Radish — Scarlet   globe. 
Spinach — Round     or     giant     thick     leaf 
(spring  and  fall).  King  of  Denmark 
(summer). 
Squash — Giant    straightneck    (summer). 

Blue  Hubbard   (winter). 
Tomato — Bonny  best,  Marglobe  Stone. 


Continued  from  Page  1) 

INCREASED  INDEMNITY  ON  DAIRY 

CATTLE 

With    both    these    increases    in    force, 
Mr.    Richardson    believes    that    the    op- 
portunity to  test  cattle  is  the  best  it  ever 
has  been   in   Massachusetts.   He   expects 
that  there  will  be  a  substantial  increase 
in    the    voluntary    applications    for   the 
test   resulting  from   these   mcreases. 
HARRY  L.  PIPER 
Agricultural  News 
North  Wilbraham,  Mass. 
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NOTES  OF  INTEREST  TO  VEGE- 
TABLE GROWERS 


CALENDAR 


ECHOES  OF  DAIRY  DAY  PROGRAM 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bristol 
County  Farmers'  Association  held  at  the 
Dighton  Town  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
March  29th,  the  open  forum  for  discus- 
sion brought  out  a  number  of  facts  of 
interest  to  vegetable  growers  in  Bristol 
County. 

President  Ralph  M.  Strange  of 
Taunton  started  the  discussion  by  ask- 
ing definite  questions;  Question  1  being 
— Does  it  pay  to  use  poison  mash  for 
control  of  cutworms?  The  opinion  of 
those  present,  who  used  such  a  mash, 
was  that  the  results  had  been  very  satis- 
factory. This  mash  is  made  by  mixing 
a  pound  of  Paris  Green  or  Arsenate  of 
Lead  with  a  bushel  of  bran,  add  about 
two  quarts  of  cheap  molasses  and  add 
sufficient  water  to  make  into  a  dough. 
Apply  this  mixture  about  the  plants  or 
sow  broadcast  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Question  2.  Does  it  pay  to  use  con- 
trol measures  for  aphis?  The  opinion  of 
those  present  was  that  Black  Leaf  40 
(Nicotine  Sulphate)  if  used  with  fish 
oil  soap  and  applied  early  would  effect- 
ively control  the  aphis. 

Question  3.  What  is  best  remedy  for 
cucumber  beetle?  The  answers  included 
wood  ashes,  air  slacked  lime,  B.  B.  Shot 
and  arsenical  sprays. 

Question  4.  Does  it  pay  to  treat 
cabbage  for  maggot?  The  answer  was 
unanimously,  yes.  The  treatment  is  to 
dissolve  4  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate 
in  30  gallons  of  water  and  apply  one 
half  cupful  of  this  solution  about  each 
plant  as  soon  as  the  flies  start  laying 
their  eggs.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the 
stem  of  the  plants  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  usually  during  the  latter  part 
of  April.  Sometimes  a  second  applica- 
tion ten  days  later  is  desirable. 

Question  5.  Does  it  pay  to  spray 
tomatoes  and  potatoes  for  prevention  of 
flea  beetle?  The  answer  was  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  spraying  with  an 
arsenical  spray  for  controlling  flea 
beetle. 

Question  6.  What  variety  of  toma- 
toes is  most  profitable  in  the  Dighton 
Section?  Prolific  got  the  most  votes, 
Bonny  Best  was  second  and  Earlianna 
was  third. 

Question    7.     How   late    is    it    safe    to 

apply  n'trate  of  sida  to  early  tomatoes? 

The  opinion   of  those   present  was  that 

the  nitrat.3  should  be  applied  soon  after 

(Continued  on  Pa^e  2,  column  1) 


April  20— Junior  4-H  Club  Rally  Day  at 
Bristol  County  Agricultural,  Segre- 
ganset. 

May  3  and  4 — Annual  High  School  Day, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,   Mass. 

June  1 — Annual  Home  Bureau  Day, 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
Segreganset. 

June  8 — Annual  Junior  High  School 
Day,  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,   Segreganset. 


THE  BEST  FRUIT  DAY  PROGRAM 
WE  HAVE  EVER  ATTENDED 


That  is  what  several  fruit  growers  re- 
marked who  attended  the  spring  fruit 
day  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School. 

Mr.  Howard  A.  Richards,  owner  of 
the  Harco  Orchards  at  East  Norton,  who 
won  one  of  the  State  Prizes  for  the  best 
job  in  Top  Grafting  apple  trees  in  1928, 
was  the  first  speaker. 

Mr.  Richards  said  that  in  1927  he  had 
put  in  several  hundred  scions,  a  majority 
of  which  did  not  live.  In  1928  he  grafted 
one  hundred  15-year  old  trees  and  over 
95%  of  the  scions  lived.  Mr.  Richards 
used  practically  the  same  methods  in 
1928  that  he  did  in  1927,  but  overcame 
two  mistakes  which  he  made  in  1927. 

During  both  years  he  used  a  home- 
made liquid  wax.  This  wax  was  kept 
warm  by  means  of  a  special  kind  of 
lamp  made  for  that  purpose.  In  1927, 
the  wax  was  allowed  to  get  too  hot  and 
apparently  injured  the  cambum.  In 
1928  the  wax  was  not  allowed  to  become 
so  hot. 

Another  thing  which  Mr.  Richards 
thought  had  a  lot  to  do  with  his  success 
in  1928  was  that  all  of  the  cuts  on  the 
trees  and  the  scions  were  made  just  be- 
fore being  used.  In  1927  the  scions  and 
cuts  were  made  some  time  ahead.  Mr. 
Richards  said  it  was  important  not  to 
let  the  cuts  or  scions  dry  out. 

Mr.  Richards  invited  the  fruit  grow- 
ers to  come  up  and  inspect  the  work 
which  he  has  done. 

His  formula  for  making  wax  is  6  lbs. 
of  resin,  1  lb.  beeswax,  and  1  pint  of 
linseed  oil. 

Mr.  Richards  has  found  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  examine  the  scions  several 
times  during  the  spring  and  summer  to 
make  sure  that  the  wax  has  not  cracked 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  column  1) 


The  dairy  day  program  held  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  on 
March  21st  had  much  of  real  intsrest 
to  dairymen. 

Professor  Branch,  Farm  Management 
Specialist,  gave  some  interesting  figures 
on  the  dairy  situation.  According  to 
Professor  Branch  there  has  been  a  slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows 
in  New  England  this  last  year.  In  the 
country  as  a  whole,  however,  there  has 
been  a  slight  decrease.  Production  per 
cow  in  the  United  States  has  increased 
about  12%  in  the  last  five  years.  There 
has  also  been  a  slight  increase  in  per 
capita  consumption  of  milk  and  a  slight 
increase  in  population.  Indications  are 
for  better  industrial  conditions  in  1929 
which  usually  means  increased  con- 
sumption of  milk.  Grain  will  be  a  little 
lower  in  1929  than  in  1928. 

The  general  dairy  outlook  for  1929 
seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  favorable. 
Prices  for  milk  will  be  as  high  or  higher 
for  1929. 

Prices  of  cows  will  probably  reach  the 
peak  in  1930  or  1931  and  then  will  be 
lower. 

There  is  a  large  increase  in  calves  and 
heifers  in  New  England  and  in  United 
States.  About  3%  of  the  dairy  cattle  in 
Massachusetts  are  being  slaughtered 
each   year  in   the  tuberculosis   clean-up. 

Professor  Fawcett,  State  Specialist  in 
Animal  Husbandry,  told  how  the  in- 
crease in  State  and  Federal  Indemnity 
for  T.  B.  cattle  would  help  the  dairy 
farmer.  He  gave  as  an  illustration  a 
grade  cow  worth  $150  with  a  salvage 
value  of  $50.  In  addition  to  the  salvage 
the  farmer  would  receive  $33.33  from 
the  United  States  and  $50  from  the 
State  or  a  total  of  $133.33  for  the 
animal. 

Professor  Fawcett  spoke  of  the  im- 
portance of  clean  individual  milk  records 
of  dairy  cows.  He  gave  illustrations 
from  Herd  Improvement  Associations 
showing  the  value  of  such  records. 

Professor  Donaldson,  Soils  and  Crops 
Specialist,  gave  an  illustrated  talk  show- 
ing the  results  of  fertilization  of  hay 
and  pasture  land  both  in  increased  yields 
and  improvement  in  quality. 

Professor  Donaldson  offered  his  assist- 
ance in  starting  some  pasture  improve- 
ment demonstrations  in   Bristol   County. 
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"THE  BEST  FRUIT  DAY  PROGRAM" 
— (Continued) 

and  allowed  the  scions  to  dry  out. 

Professor  Potter  of  New  Hampshire 
gave  a  very  thorough  discussion  on  the 
control  of  orchard  insects  and  diseases. 
Professor  Potter  stated  that  parasites 
were  keeping  aphis  down  so  well  that 
inJ  most  cases  it  was  not  necessary  to 
make  a  special  spray  for  aphis. 

Oil  is  the  only  spray  which  will  con- 
trol Red  Mite.  It  is  impossible  to  elimi- 
nate Red  Mite,  but  oil  spray  at  the  de- 
layed dormant  stage  will  keep  the  mite 
under  control. 

Professor  Potter  stressed  the  import- 
ance of  spraying  before  rain  to  prevent 
the  scab  spores  from  being  spread 
through  the  trees  by  the  rain. 

He  recommended  lime  sulfur  1-40  for 
Prepink  spray.  Jersey  Dry  Mix  Sulfur 
Lime  was  safer  for  late  sprays,  but  not 
quite  as  effective  in  keeping  down  scab. 
Dry  Mix  is  a  little  more  expensive. 

Professor  Potter  spoke  of  importance 
of  picking  up  early  apples  once  a  week 
to  control  apple  maggot  (Railroad 
Worm). 

Thoroughness  and  spraying  on  time 
are  very  important. 

Professor  Potter  spoke  of  the  20  years 
of  experimental  work  in  New  Hamp- 
shire on  orchard  fertilization.  Nitrogen 
was  the  only  element  that  had  given 
any  response.  Nitrate  of  Soda  had  given 
best  results.  Professor  Potter  thought 
that  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  might  be 
equally  good  if  applied  early. 

Professor  Thies  gave  a  report  of  an 
orchard  pest  survey  showing  that  Cur- 
culio.  Railroad  Worm  and  Scab  were  the 
three  worst  orchard  troubles. 


BRISTOL   COUNTY   HERD   IMPROVEMENT  REPORTS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  45-pound  cows  in  the  Bristol  County  Association 
during  January  and  February,  1929. 

January  February 


NOTES     OF     INTEREST     TjO    VEGE- 
TABLE GROWERS— (Cont;.,ued) 

the  plants  are  set  in  the  field.  Later  ap- 
plications are  apt  to  induce  a  rank 
growth  and   later  ripening  of  tomatoes. 

Question  8.  What  kind  of  lettuce  has 
proven  most  profitable  in  this  section 
during  recent  years.  Iceberg,  or  strains 
like  Tennisball?  The  answer  was  in 
favor  of  Iceberg,  especially  for  early 
planting.  For  mid-season  planting  the 
Iceberg  had  not  been  satisfactory. 

Question  9.  How  late  is  it  safe  to  use 
niti-ate  on  sweet  com?  The  opinion  ex- 
pressed was  that  nitrate  should  not  be 
applied  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
growing  season.  One  grower  reported 
that  he  had  tried  varying  amounts  of 
nitrate  on  different  plots  during  the 
season  of  1928.  A  plot  with  200  lbs.  of 
nitrate  had  produced  earlier  sweet  com 
than  the  plots  where  300  lbs.  or  400 
lbs.  had  been  used. 

Question  10.  What  can  be  done,  if 
anything,  to  keep  down  European  Corn 
Borer?  Opinions  on  this  varied,  but  most 
of  those  agreed  that  fall  plowing  and 
destroying  the  com  stalks  and  refuse 
around  the  fields  would  go  a  long  ways 
in  keeping  down  the  numbers  of  corn 
borer.  Everyone  must  co-operate,  how- 
ever, in  the  clean-up  program. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

'    1 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

Fred  C.   Sattler,  Rehoboth:— 

No.     7— Reg.  Hoi. 

1810 

67.9 

1540 

58.5 

21— Reg.  Hoi. 

1817 

58.1 

1781 

60.6 

12— Reg.  Hoi. 

2157 

75.5 

1722 

56.8 

18— Reg.  Hoi. 

1327 

47.8 

8— Reg.  Hoi. 

1662 

53.2 

1476 

51.7 

2a— Reg.  Hoi.                          ;        , 

1395 

53.0 

1196 

45.4 

20— Reg.  Hoi.                        , 

1550 

58.9 

Victor  C.  Gelb,  Seekonk:— 

No.  61— Gr.  Hoi. 

1618 

53.4 

1616 

51.7 

28— Gr.  Hoi. 

1358 

48.9 

1120 

49.3 

84— Gr.  Hoi. 

1302 

50.8 

William  C.  Viall,  Rehoboth:— 

No.  20— Reg.  Hoi. 

1804 

45.1 

1543 

47.8 

5 — Reg.  Hoi. 

1978 

63.3 

2086 

62.6 

23— Reg.  Hoi. 

1556 

46.7 

18— Reg.  Hoi. 

1789 

77.3 

1579 

50.5 

12— Reg.  Hoi. 

1504 

49.6 

30— Reg.  Hoi. 

1395 

46.0 

1266 

46.8 

10— Reg.  Hoi. 

1390 

47.5 

47— Reg.  Hoi. 

1776 

55.1 

1512 

51.4 

38— Reg.  Hoi. 

1876 

67.5 

F.  H.  Horton  &  Son,  Rehoboth: — 

Helen— Gr.  Hoi. 

1818 

50.0 

Dora — Gr.  Hoi. 

1277 

53.6 

Lady  Wayne — Reg.  Hoi.                           ; 

1364 

62.7 

House  in  the  Pines,  Norton: — 

Plying  Fox's  Vickie — Reg.  J. 

846 

46.5 

Sweet  Helene  of  Fairview — Reg.  J. 

1023 

54.2 

Nobleman's   Fairy   Maiden — Reg.  J. 

896 

50.2 

Coweset  Farm,  West  Mansfield:— 

No.  53 — Lolita  of  Coweset 

905 

50.7 

70— Fawic's  J.  F.  Star 

942 

41.1 

874 

50.7 

41 — Golden  Tonona  of  Coweset 

933 

49.5 

30 — Ololia  of  Coweset 

983 

76.7 

930 

63.2 

46 — Signal's  Owl's  Hazel 

834 

45.0 

38 — Oxford'  Princess  of  Coweset 

1148 
DR    3     » 

60.8 

BRISTOL  COUNTY  LEADERS   IN  EGG    PRODUCTION     F< 

lONTHS' 

PERIOD  ENDING  JANUARY  31 

1929 

No.  Pullets 

Prod.  Per 

Name                                       Town          Breed 

Nov.  1 

Jan  31 

Pullet 

Peckham  Poultry  Farm,            Clifford     Reds 

1900 

1710 

58.8 

Glendale  Poultry  Farm,           Somerset        " 

)69 

473 

45.6 

R.  M.  Sharpies,                           Seekonk        " 

713 

651 

45.2 

Walter  W.  Viles,             Raynham  Ctr. 

281 

255 

38.5 

Eben   E.   Brown,                        Rehoboth        " 

578 

424 

34.1 

STATE  LEADERS  IN  EGG  PRODUCTION   FOR  3   MONTHS'  PERIOD  END- 
ING JANUARY  31,   1929 

Large  Flocks  with  1000  Pullets  or  More 


No.  Pullets 

Prod.  Per 

Name 

County 

Breed 

Nov.  1 

Jan  31 

Pullet 

Peckham   Poultry  Farm, 

Bristol 

Reds 

1900 

1710 

58.8 

Arthur  J.  Trefry, 

Middlesex 

1050 

939 

50.2 

E.   H.  Castle, 

Plymouth 

1055 

943 

43.4 

Upalong  Farm, 

Barnstable 

1017 

967 

42.5 

Homer  Rowell, 

Essex 

1300 

1196 

37.2 

William  P.   Foster, 

Essex 

1100 

950 

36.1 

Elm  Tree  Poultry  F 

arm. 

Plymouth 

2425 

2192 

35.1 

Large 

Flocks  with 

500   to 

999   Pullets. 

Robert  A.  Beley, 

Worcester 

Reds 

505 

482 

49.7 

A.   S.   Pendleton, 

Essex 

801 

733 

49.1 

Glendale  Poultry  F 

irm. 

Bristol 

969 

473 

45.6 

R.  M.  Sharpies, 

Bristol 

713 

651 

45.2 

C.   M.   Williams, 

Barnstable 

603 

583 

41.6 

Frank  Porebski, 

Plymouth 

650 

590 

41.6 

Harold  N.  Caldwell 

Middlesex 

880 

683 

40.6 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


June    Summary    Meeting 

Remember  to  save  Saturday,  June  first, 
for  the  Annual  June  Summary  meeting. 
A  most  interesting  program  is  being 
planned  for  this  meeting. 


Garment    Finish    Leader    Training   Clais 
i«    Proving    Very    Successful 

There  has  been  continued  interest  in 
the  Garment  Finish  Leader  Training 
Class  conducted  by  Miss  Esther  B. 
Cooley,  State  Clothing  Specialist,  in  the 
Smith  Mills  Church.  There  has  been  an 
average  attendance  of  twenty-three  at 
the  first  three  meetings.  Of  those  at- 
tending the  last  meeting,  twelve  were 
project  leaders.  Through  the  efforts  of 
these  leaders,  slightly  over  a  hundred 
women  are  having  the  benefit  of  Miss 
Cooley's  lessons.  There  are  two  other 
community  groups  studying  Garment 
Finishes  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Home  Demonstration  Agent. 


Spring  Tonic 

Recently  we  heard  a  man  tell  the  fol- 
lowing story:  "When  I  was  a  boy  on  the 
farm  there  were  no  fresh  vegetables 
available  in  winter  except  the  carrots, 
beets,  and  so  forth,  that  we  had  stored 
in  the  cellar.  Oranges  at  a  very  high 
price  were  to  be  bought  in  the  cities, 
but  in  our  small  town  we  never  saw 
them.  By  "spring  we  were  starved  for 
greens  and  we  children  always  hunted 
out  the  very  first  dandelions.  Let  me 
tell  you  it  was  a  real  treat  when  they 
were  put  on  the  table.  I  still  feel  kindly 
toward  all  greens." 

Isn't  it  unfortunate  that  now  when 
there  are  so  many  different  types  of 
foods  easily  available  to  all  of  us  that 
we  do  not  always  appreciate  our  good 
fortune  and  often  neglect  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  opportunity. 


Let    Your   Spring   Tonic   be   Greens 

At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  what  to  prepare  for  the 
family.  Th«y  are  beginning  to  tire  of 
the  winter  foods  and  home  gardens  are 
not  yet  producing  something  new. 

There  is  generally  a  lack  of  appetite 
and  interest  in  food.  Our  grandmothers 
recognized  this  sign  and  gave  sulphur 
and  molasses.  The  modem  mother  "Says 
it  with  Greens."  She  also  adds  more 
other  vegetables,  milk,  fruits,  whole 
grain  breads  and  breakfast  cereals  to 
the  daily  meals,  and  checks  up  on  the 
amount  of  water  used  by  the  family. 

Often  with  a  little  ingenuity,  vege- 
tables not  very  well  liked  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  family  may  be  made  in- 
teresting. Following  are  some  recipes 
using  some  of  our  most  valuable  and 
most  common  green  vegetables.  These 
recipes  will  help  in  following  the  rule, 
"One  green  or  raw  vegetable  every  day." 

SPINACH    SOUP 
1  quart  milk 


1%  cup  raw  ground  spinach 
4  tablespoons  butter 

2  tablespoons  flour 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Place  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler  with 
the  salt.  Wash  the  spinach  and  chop 
or  grind  it.  If  ground,  place  a  bowl  to 
catch  the  liquid  which  runs  from  the 
grinder  and  add  to  the  spinach.  Mix  the 
flour  and  butter  until  well  blended  and 
add  to  the  milk  with  the  ground  spinach. 
Stir  until  thickened,  and  the  spinach  is 
cooked.  This  takes  about  ten  minutes. 
One  cup  of  chopped  canned  or  cooked 
spinach  may  be  substituted  for  the  one 
and  one-half  cups  of  raw. 

SPRING  CASSEROLE 

3  tablespoons  butter  or  other  fat 

4  tablespoons  flour 

2  cups  milk 

1  tablespoon   grated   onion 

1  teaspoon  salt 

IVa   cups  cooked  chopped  greens 
iy2   cups  cooked  chopped  ham 
V2  cup  grated  or  diced  cheese 

Make  a  white  sauce  from  milk,  flour 
and  fat.  Stir  in  cheese  while  hot.  Fill 
the  buttered  mold  with  alternate  layers 
of  greens,  ham  and  cheese  sauce.  Finish 
with  top  layer  of  greens.  Sprinkle  with 
buttered  crumbs  and  brown  for  twenty- 
five  minutes  in  oven. 

CABBAGE  DOVES 
8  or  10  coarse  outside  leaves  of  cabbage 

2  slices  bacon  or  salt  pork 

1  pound  hamburg  or  chopped  liver  (raw 
or  cooked) 

1  onion 

11/2  to  2  cups  tomato  pulp 

2  tablespoons   uncooked   rice   or    Vz    cup 

bread  crumbs 
1  egg 
1/2  cup  milk  or  water 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Pour  boiling  water  over  cabbage  leaves 
and  let  stand  five  minutes.  Cut  bacon  or 
salt  pork  in  small  pieces  or  grind.  Brown 
slightly  in  frying  pan..  Add  onion  and 
cook  until  yellow.  Add  all  other  ingredi- 
ents. Put  two  or  three  tablespoons  of 
filling  on  each  leaf,  beginning  at  the 
outside  of  leaf,  and  roll  leaf.  Cover  with 
tomato  pulp   and  cook  slowly  one  hour. 

CABBAGE,  PINEAPPLE  AND  RAW 
BEET  SALAD 
Proceed  as  for  cabbage  and  pineapple 
salad,  with  the  addition  of  three-fourths 
cup  ground  raw  beets.  Do  not  mix  these 
with  other  ingredients,  but  season 
slightly  with  salt  and  lemon  juice  or 
vinegar,  and  use  as  a  garnish.  This 
salad  may  be  served  individually  on 
lettuce  leaves  or  in  a  bowl.  Raw  carrots 
may  be  substituted  for  the  beets. 

RAW   DANDELION,    CABBAGE   AND 
CARROT  SALAD 

2  cups  shredded  cabbage 

1  cup  shredded  raw  dandelion 

1  cup  grated  or  ground  raw  carrot 

V2   cup  dressing 

Combine  all  ingredients  with  a  fork 
and   servo  on   lettuce  leaf.   Raw  spinach 


may  be  substituted  for  the  dandelions. 
Many  prefer  French  Dressing  with  this 


He  Will  Not  Eat  It ! 

Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  State  Nutri- 
tion Specialist 
"The  doctor  tells  us,  and  we  heed  him, 
Our  youngster's  diet — what  to  feed  him. 
Can't  he  prescribe,  and  thus  complete  it? 
Some  way  to  make  the  blamed  child  eat 
it?" 
Many    a    mother    who    provides    the 
proper  food  for  her  child,  finds  that  she 
can  not  get  him  to  eat  it.   If  a  mother 
so    troubled    will    ask    herself    some    of 
these  questions,  she  may  find  a  solution 
for  her  difficulty. 

Do  I  consult  the  child  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  about  their  food  pre- 
ferences, or  do  I  know  the  needs  of  the 
family  and  see  that  they  are  supplied 
without  discussion  of  likes  and  dislikes? 

Do  I  or  other  adults  refuse  servings 
of  good  wholesome  foods,  and  then  expect 
the  child  to  eat  them  uncomplainingly, 
or  do  we  eat  everything  that  is  placed 
before  us? 

Do  I  serve  huge  amounts  of  food  and 
then  expect  the  delicate  child'  to  eat  it 
all,  or  do  I  consider  his  small  appetite 
and  serve  accordingly? 

Do  I  fret  about  what  he  gets  and 
whether  he  is  getting  enough?  That  is, 
do  I  make  him  the  star  actor  in  a  little 
drama,  and  not  realize  that  he  loves  to 
be  the  center  of  attention? 

Do  I  talk  about  his  eating  habits  to 
other  people  in  his  presence,  and  so  make 
him  feel  important  and  want  to  keep 
on  being  different? 

Do  I  expect  him  to  eat  when  he  is 
angry  or  worried  or  fearful,  or  do  I  try 
to  have  him  in  a  calm  mood  at  meal 
time? 

Do  I  feed  him  just  because  it  is  easier 
than  to  teach  him,  or  do  I  let  him  feed 
himself  as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough? 

Do  I  allow  him  to  eat  between  meals, 
or  do  I  withhold  all  food  until  meals, 
except  possibly  the  juice  of  an  orange? 

Do  I  allow  him  to  dawdle  over  his 
food,  or  do  I  take  it  away  after  thirty 
or  forty  minutes? 

Do  I  create  an  unpleasant  scene  in  an 
effort  to  make  him  eat? 

Do  I  serve  meals  regularly? 

Do  I  know  that  my  child  gets  enough 
sleep? 

Do  I  see  that  he  plays  in  the  fresh 
air,  and  in  the  sunshine  whenever 
possible? 

Some  of  these  questions,  if  frankly 
met,  may  be  a  solution  to  many  child 
feeding  problems. 

If  you  have  a  child  between  the  ages 
of  two  and  six,  and  wish  to  know  more 
about  proper  foods  and  food  habits, 
wi-ite  to  your  Home  Demonstration 
Agent,  Blanche  W.  Eames,  Segreganset. 
Mass.,  for  Extension  Leaflet  128,  "Grow 
Good   Children." 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


4-H  Club  Rally  Day — Saturday,  April  20 

Just  another  reminder  to  4-H  Club 
Members  and  Leaders  in  regard  to  the 
Club  Rally  Day,  which  is  to  be  held 
Saturday,  April  20,  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  Segregan- 
set. 

The  program  will  consist  of  speaking 
by  Director  G.  H.  Gilbert  of  the  Agri- 
cultural School;  State  Club  Leaders, 
George  L.  Farley  and  Helen  E.  Doane. 
It  is  also  expected  thalj  there  will  be 
club  agents  present  from  Rhode  Island 
and  other  counties  in  this  State.  They 
will  assist  in  the  program  either  by 
speaking  or  in  leading  games  and  songs. 

There  will  be  a  music  appreciation 
contest,  moving  pictures  on  club  work, 
and  typical  club  exhibits  shown  to  give 
club  leaders  and  members  ideas  for 
making  their  respective  exhibits  later 
on  in  the  spring. 

It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  good 
representation  from  all  parts  of  the 
county  here  on  that  day.  The  program 
will  start  at  10.00  A.  M.  and  continue 
until  3.00  in  the  afternoon. 

Bring  a  basket  lunch.  Milk  and  Cocoa, 
may  be  purchased  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  Dining  Hall. 


3.  After  you  have  these  set  down  on 
paper,  then  plan  out  some  succession 
crops,  such  as  lettuce  followed  by 
beans,  followed  by  fall  spinach. 
Other  crops  for  succession  plantings 
would  be  peas,  beets,  or  carrots, 
spinach  and  wax  beans;  swiss  chard, 
onions,  late  cabbage  and  cauliflower. 

4.  In  addition  to  succession  cropping 
there  is  "Companion  Cropping," 
where  two  or  more  crops  are  grown 
together,  such  as  radishes,  lettuce 
and  cabbage.  By  a  careful  study  you 
can  think  of  other  companion  and 
succession  crops. 

5.  The  garden  should  be  so  planned 
that  the  tall  plants  will  not  shade 
the  smaller  plants;  or  should  vege- 
tables be  planted  in  a  small  garden 
that  take  up  a  lot  of  room  for  the 
amount  of  produce  obtained;  for 
example,  potatoes. 

6.  If  you  have  room  in  your  garden, 
plant  a  few  flowers,  such  as  cosmos, 
zinnias,  marigolds,  petunias,  etc.  I 
hope  you  will  have  a  well  planned 
garden   for   1929. 


Canning    Club   Notes 

Canning  club  enrolments  as  well  as 
those  in  garden  clubs  should  be 
made  during  the  next  month.  Enroll 
early  and  be  ready  to  can  greens  and 
asparagus  when  they  become  plentiful. 
This  will  probably  be  by  the  first  part 
of  May  this  year.  Greens  are  among  the 
most  valuable,  from  the  health  stand- 
point, of  any  vegetable  that  can  be 
canned.  If  you  are  interested  write  for 
enrolment  cards,  canning  requirement 
sheets  and  bulletins. 

Professor  Cole,  "The  Canning  Man" 
from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  has  given  the  Club  Agent  two 
days  this  spring,,  at  which  time  he  will 
give  demonstrations  to  clubs  in  this 
county.  They  are  Friday,  May  3,  and 
Saturday,  July  13.  Please  write  in  if 
your  club  would  be  interested  in  having 
a  demonstration  and  state  what  you 
would  like  to  have  him  demonstrate. 

The  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Miss 
Blanche  W.  Eames,  or  an  Assistant 
Agent  will  also  probably  be  available  to 
give  additional  canning  demonstrations. 


Planning   the   Garden 

Garden   Club   Notes   from   Mr.   Nodine's 
Monthly  Letter. 

1.  Locate  the  fruit  and  other  perennials 
at  one  side  of  the  garden  where 
they  will  not  interfere  with  cultivat- 
ing or  plowing  of  the  garden. 

2.  Group  together  those  crops  which 
occupy  the  land  the  entire  growing 
season;  such  crops  as  corn,  cucum- 
bers, squash,  peppers,  tomatoes  and 
nole  beans. 


Garden    Club    Requirements 

The  requirements  for  first  year  vege- 
table garden  club  members  are  as  fol- 
lows: An  area  of  at  least  500  sqiare 
fset;  keep  a  record  of  expenses  and  re- 
ceipts from  garden;  and  write  a  story  of 
experiences,  or  a  letter,  in  the  fall  when 
the  garden  is  done.  Second  year,  is  1000 
square  feet  with  other  requirements  the 
same  as  in  the  first  year  work,  with  the 
exception  that  labor  must  be  accounted 
for.  Third  year,  is  l/'20  of  an  acre  or 
more,  other  requirements  ths  same  as 
in  previous  years.  For  add:tional  years 
write  to  the  County  Club  Agent. 

In  the  flower  garden  club  the  first 
year  requirements  are  as  follows:  Area 
of  at  least  300  square  feet,  using  an- 
nuals such  as  Cosmos,  Petunias,  China 
Asters,  Calendulas  and  Alyssum.  Keep 
records  of  seed,  plants,  manure,  etc., 
used.  Record  of  dates,  sowing  seeds,  first 
blooms,  etc.  Value  of  flowers  sold  or 
used  in  home,  profits,  record  and  story, 
or  letter.  For  advanced  requirements  in 
this  project  write  to  the  County  Club 
Agent. 


Poultry    Club    Notes 

Florence  Steadman  of  Dartmouth  was 
first  on  the  State  List  last  month  for 
the  largest  egg  yield  in  large  flocks. 
This  is  quite  an  honor  and  we  congratu- 
late Floi-ence. 

The  results  of  the  Monthly  Egg  Lay- 
ing Contest  for  February  are  as  fol- 
lows: First  Ribbon,  Florence  Steadman 
nf  Dartmouth,  with  an  avprage  produc- 
tion of  23  eggs  per  hen;  Second  Ribbon, 
Thomas  Williams  ri  North  Easton,  with 
an  average  of  22.7  eggs  per  hfn;  and 
Third  Ribbon,  Ralph  Doran,  Jr ,  wth 
an  average  production  of  20.8  e-rgi  per 
bir-1. 

The  following  in  the  order  given,  re- 


ceived over  15  eggs  per  bird  for  Febru- 
ary: Herman  Home,  Seekonk;  Mer- 
cedes Frates,  Dartmouth;  John  Gaboon, 
Fall  River;  Chester  Page  and  Norman 
Hughes,  Taunton;  Manuel  Machado, 
Acushnet;  Vincent  Dionne,  Rehoboth; 
Edward  Dahill,  Jr.,  Taunton;  Stanley 
Slusary  and  David  Frost,  Pottersville ; 
Robert  Hawes,  Dartmouth;  William 
Macy,  Acushnet;  Napoleon  Rabideau, 
Taunton;  Alfred  Doel,  East  Taunton; 
Adrian  Vincent,  South  Rehoboth;  and 
William  Estrella,   Somerset. 

Seventy-three  reports  were  sent  in  for 
the  month,  which  is  the  largest  number 
that  have  reported  to  date. 

The  following  is  the  standing  of  the 
Poultry  Clubs  in  the   County: — 
First— Job    Gidley   School,   North   Dart- 
mouth. 
Second — Westport   Junior   High    School, 

Westport. 
Third — Pottersville  School,  Somerset. 
Fourth — Marie       S.      Howard       School, 

Acushnet. 
Fifth — Anne  C.  Greene  School,  Seekonk. 
Sixth — Caswell  School,  East  Taunton. 
Seventh — Pleasant   Street   School,   South 

Rehoboth. 
Eighth — Long  Plain  School,  Acushnet. 
Ninth — Somerset  Village  School,  Somer- 
set. 
Tenth — Spencer     Borden     School,     Fall 

River. 
Eleventh — Oakland  Club,  Taunton. 
Twelfth — Junior     High     School,     North 
Attleboro. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
BABY  CHICK  PROJECT  FOR   MASS- 
ACHUSETTS 

1.  This  project  is  open  only  to  new 
4-H  poultry  club  members  enrolled  in  the 
spring.  Poultry  club  members  enrolled 
in  the  egg  laying  contest  are  not  eligible 
to  compete  in  this   project. 

2.  Each  boy  or  girl  must  secure  50 
baby  chicks,  or  100  hatching  eggs,  or 
20  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old  pullets  from 
flocks  that  have  been  found  free  from 
bacillary  white  diarrhea. 

3.  All  chicks  must  be  hatched  pre- 
vious to  May  15. 

4.  Records  must  be  kept  from  the 
time  the  chicks  are  hatched  or  purchased 
until  November  1st,  and  these  records 
turned  in  to  the  county  club  leader's 
offic-?  by  November  15  at  the  latest. 

5.  Every  boy  or  girl  completing  this 
proiect  shall  receive  a  4-H  club  pin. 

6.  To  compete  for  county  or  state 
championship  the  boy  or  girl  completing 
the  bsby  chick  proiect  must  enroll  in  the 
egg  laying  contest  November  1st. 

EARLE   H.   NODINE 
Ass'stant  State  Club  I,eader 
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CORN  AND  THE  CORN  BORER 


CALENDAR 


Last  year  considerable  damage  was 
done  to  many  of  the  crops  in  Bristol 
County  by  the  European  Com  Borer. 
The  corn  borer  prefers  sweet  com,  but 
it  is  not  particular  and  will  live  on  223 
other  kinds  of  plants  provided  there  is 
not  sufficient  sweet  corn  convenient  for 
it  to  feed  upon. 

Without  doubt  we  shall  always  have 
the  European  corn  borer  .  We  cannot 
eradicate  it,  but  by  clean  culture  we  can 
help  to  keep  it  under  control.  It  is  in> 
portant  that  everyone  co-operate  in  this 
cleanup. 

We  have  evidence  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts that  cleanup  methods  do  help 
in  controlling  the  corn  borer.  The  two- 
brood  European  corn  borer  was  first 
found  in  Massachusetts  in  1917.  It  has 
now  extended  over  most  of  the  eastern 
half  of  New  England.  The  heaviest  in- 
festation was  reached  in  1922  when 
sweet  corn  suffered  a  20%  ear  infesta- 
tion. It  has  gradually  decreased  until  in 
1928  there  was  less  than  9%  of  sweet 
com  infested. 

The  worst  area  in  the  State  last  year 
was  in  the  Dighton  section.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  rather  intensive  educa- 
tional cleanup  campaign  was  put  on  last 
fall  in  the  county,  the  State  Inspector 
found  60  unplowed  com  fields  this 
spring  in  a  relatively  small  area  in  the 
county.  In  order  to  check  the  corn  borer 
as  they  have  done  around  Boston  it  is 
very  important  that  everyone  do  his 
part. 

The  State  and  Federal  authorities  do 
not  want  to  use  force  to  have  this  clean- 
up made,  but  are  making  a  real  effort 
to  educate  the  public  to  the  economic 
importance  of  the  recommended  cul- 
tural practices. 

Beside  the  fall  plowing  of  corn  stubble 
the  following  practices  will  help  reduce 
the  damage  from  corn  borer: 

1.  By  feeding  to  animals  or  destroy- 
ing all  corn  stalks  or  other  refuse  that 
harbor  the  corn  borer.  This  means  burn- 
ing infested  plants  and  weeds  that  are 
not  fed  to  animals. 

2.  Cutting  com  stalks  level  with  the 
ground  will  destroy  large  numbers  of 
the  com  borer  especially  if  the  com  is 
cut  up  and  put  in  the  silo. 

3.  If  the  early  fields  of  sweet  com 
are  attacked  by  borer,  remove  the  plants 
from  the  field  as  soon  as  the  ears  are 
harvested  and  feed  or  destroy  them.  The 
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May  17 — May  Dance  at  Bristol  County 

Agricultural  School,  Segreganset. 
June  8 — Junior  High  School  Day,  Bris- 
tol    County     Agricultural     School, 

Segreganset. 
June    15 — Annual    Home    Bureau    Day, 

Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 

Segreganset. 
July     13 — Canning     Demonstration     by 

Prof,     W.     R.     Cole     of     Amherst. 

Watch  for  further  announcements. 
July  23-26 — Farm  and   Home   Week   at 

the       Massachusetts       Agricultural 

College,  Amherst. 
August    7 — Annual    Field    Day    at    the 

Market  Garden  Field  Station,  Wal- 

tham. 


TENTH     ANNUAL     HIGH      SCHOOL 
DAY 


The  Tenth  Annual  Junior  High  School 
Day  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  June 
8,  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,   Segreganset. 

The  usual  program,  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  junior  high  school  students, 
is  being  carefully  arranged. 

The  second  flag,  which  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School,  will  be  up  apain  for  com- 
petition this  year.  It  is  necessary  for 
one  school  to  win  the  flag  three  times 
to  gain  complete  possession  of  it. 

Boys  and  girls  in  all  the  7th,  8th,  and 
9th  grades,  their  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents, are  cordially  invited  to  attend 
this  event. 

Within  a  short  time  a  letter  will  be 
mailed  to  all  the  Junior  High  School 
principals  in  the  county,  giving  the  pro- 
gram and  other  details. 


90  PER  CENT  CLEAN  APPLE  CLUB 


Several  Bristol  County  Fruit  Growers 
have  enrolled  in  the  New  England  90% 
Clean  Apple  Club  for  1929.  This  is  a 
high  ideal  at  which  to  aim,  but  is  not  at 
all  impossible  to  attain.  It  does  mean, 
however,  a  thorough  spray  program. 

For  the  control  of  the  apple  scab  be 
sure  to  keep  the  new  growth  and 
especially  the  tops  of  the  trees  covered 
with  a  protection  of  lime  sulfur.  A  few 
scab  spores  in  the  top  of  an  apple  tree 
are  apt  to  be  spread  through  the  tree  by 
the  first  rain.  If  possible  spray  before 
the  rain. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  column  1) 


CONFERENCE    ON    TUBERCULOSIS 
ERADICATION 


The  Tenth  Annual  Eastern  States 
Conference  on  Tuberculosis  Eradication 
and  Livestock  Diseases  is  to  be  held  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  in  the  Springfield 
.-Auditorium,  June  18  and  19,  1929.  The 
first  day  will  be  largely  devoted  to 
tuberculosis  and  the  second  to  abortion 
and  other  diseases. 

Slow    Progress    in    Bovine    Tuberculosis 
Eradication     in     Bristol     County 

Bristol  County  dairymen  are  still  be- 
h'nd  the  procession  in  the  eradication  of 
tuberculosi  The  last  figures  available 
show  that  ily  2%  of  the  dairy  herds 
and  8%  •  the  dairy  cattle  in  Bristol 
County  are  under  State  Supervision, 
while  the  State  as  a  whole  shows  12% 
of  the  dairy  herds  and  21%  of  the  dairy 
cattle   under   supervision. 

Following  are  some  of  the  facts  why 
Bristol  County  dairymen  should  show 
more  interest  in  tuberculosis  eradication. 
The  figures  which  follow  are  quoted 
from  some  of  the  world's  leading  authori- 
ties. 

60%  of  bone  and  joint  tuberculosis 
and  00%  of  tubercular  glands  in  chil- 
dren under  12  years  of  age  are  caused 
from  infected  milk  or  meat. 

75%  percent  of  tuberculosis  of 
glands  in  children  are  of  bovine  origin, 
66%  of  generalized  tuberculosis  in 
children  and  from  18%  to  36%  of  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  in  children  are  caused 
by  the  bovine  bacillus. 

Aside  from  the  standpoint  of  human 
health  most  dairymen  find  it  much  more 
profitable  to  produce  milk  from  T.  B. 
free  cows.  With  the  increased  indemnity 
for  reactors  there  is  little  excuse  for 
Bristol  County  dairymen  not  having 
their  herds  tested. 

Of  course,  in  milk  that  is  properly 
pasteurized  most  of  the  diseased  organ- 
isms are  destroyed.  Only  the  larger  milk 
dealers  can  afford  proper  equipment  for 
pasteurization.  , 

A  recent  investigation  of  the  milk 
supply  of  one  of  our  largest  cities  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  much  of  the  pasteur- 
ized milk  still  contained  disease  organ- 
isms  because   of   faulty   pasteurization. 

There  is  no  better  human  food  than 
clean  milk  from  healthy  cows.  Is  it  not 
svery  dairyman's  duty  to  produce  milK- 
which  is  safe  for  human  consumption? 
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Plum  Curculio  is  the  Worst  insect  pest 
in  the  orchard.  The  most  important 
spray  for  its  control  is  2  lbs.  dry 
arsenate  of  lead  with  1  gallon  of  lime 
sulfur  solution,  %  lb.  of  calcium  casein- 
ate  and  50  gallons  of  water  in  the 
Calyx  spray. 

A  week  later  another  spray  should  be 
griven  using  arsenate  of  lead  as  above, 
omitting  the  lime  sulfur  and  caseinate 
and  instead  add  %  pint  of  fish  oil 
sticker  or  %  gallon  of  molasses.  Three 
weeks  later  this  same  dose  should  be 
repeated.  Burning  the  grass  and  rub- 
bish around  the  edge  of  the  orchard  will 
destroy  a  lot  of  the  adults  that  winter 
over  in   protected  places. 

A  spray  of  arsenate  of  lead  the  first 
week  in  July  is  very  important  in  con- 
trolling the  apple  maggot  or  railroad 
worm. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  enroll  in  the  90% 
Clean  Apple  Club.  If  you  are  interested 
write  to  the  Bristol  County  Extension 
Service,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  HERD  IMPROVE- 
MENT REPORTS 


MISS   MARGARET   SLATTERY 


CULTIVATING  THE  ORCHARD 


Early  cultivation  of  an  apple  orchard 
or  small  fruit  plantation  is  very  inv 
portant.  Early  cultivation  conserves 
moisture,  kcop^  down  weeds  and  liber- 
ates plant  food  at  the  time  when  the 
natural  growth  takes  place. 


PRUNING   GRAPE   VINES 


Every  spring  we  have  inquiries 
whether  or  not  it  is  too  late  to  prune 
grape  vines.  Professor  Thies  of  the 
PZlassachusetts  Agricultural  College 
states  that  the  vines  suffer  much  more 
damage  from  neglect  than  from  late 
pruning.  Even  though  the  vines  do  bleed 
there  is  plenty  of  sap  left  to  start  the 
new  growth.  It  is  much  better  to  prune 
late  than  not  at  all. 


BRIDGING    GIRDLED    TREES 


If  you  have  trees  girdled  by  mice  or 
rabbits  the  earlier  they  are  bridge 
grafted  the  better  they  will  recover  from 
^■his  injury.!  It  is  better  to  put  in  too 
many  bridges  rather  than  too  few. 


Following  is  a  list  of  45-pound  cows 
in  the  Bristol-Plymouth  Herd  Improve- 
ment Association  for  the  month  of 
March,  1929. 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

Milk  Fat 
I.  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth: 

Hester,  1448  67.9 

F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth: 

No.  24  1550  55.8 

23  1163  46.5 

21  1959  68.6 

20  1302  49.5 
13  1767  74.2 
12                             1736  55.6 

27  1073  49.4 

8  1525  51.9 
7  1519  51.6 
3            1271  48.3 

Victor  Gelb,  Seekonk: 

No.  7  1156  48.6 

No.  21  1302  52.1 

28  1240  45J.6 
61  1395  53.0 
84                             1364  51.8 

F.  H.  Horton  &  Son,  Rehoboth: 

Helen  1277  49.8 

Bess  1318  51.4 

Lady   Wayne  1612  51.6 

William  Viall,  Rehoboth: 

No.  54  1054  46.4 

7  1113  65.7 

21  1736  55.6 
56                             1820  65.5 

3  2099  88.2 

9  1783  74.9 
10  1442  46.1 
47  1519  59.2 
60  1187  47.5 
30  1271  45.8 
38                             2238  67.1 

5  2285  64.0 

18  1752  49.1 

20  1581  50  6 

23  1562  50.0 

24  ]596  46.3 
Coweset  Farm,  West  Mansfield: 

No.  59  837  46.8 

30.  899  59.3 

70  822  49.3 

38  1116  59.1 

William  Howard,   North   Easton: 

No.  99  1612  58.0 

29  1085  46.7 
850                             1504  61.7 
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second  brood  may  be  considerably  re- 
duced by  going  through,  the  corn  fields 
and  cutting  the  stalks  just  below  the 
bend  when  the  tassels  first  commence  to 
break.  This  will  help  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  borers  to  other  crops. 

Early  maturing  silage  com  will  be 
less  infested  than   later  maturing  com. 

Extra  superphosphate  (acid  phos- 
phate) will  haste  maturity  of  corn  and 
lessen  the  damage  from  corn  borer. 


Noted   Lectures   and   Author   Who   Is   To 

Be    Principal    Speaker    at    Homemakers' 

Meeting,  June   15. 


HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


.  Home    Bureau    Meet'njf 

(Note  Change  of  Date  ) 

Miss  Margaret  Slattery,  who  is  to 
speak  to  us  at  the  Home  Bureau  Meet- 
ing on  Saturday,  June  15,  is  so  widely 
known  and  so  popular  a  speaker  that 
nothing  further  need  be  said  about  her 
at  this  time  It  was  in  order  to  secure 
Miss  Slattery's  services  that  our  meet- 
ing was  postponed  from  June  1  to  June 
15. 

A  very  interesting  program  has  been 
planned.  One  of  the  features  will  be  a 
talk  by  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Haynes,  State 
Home  Management  Specialist,  on  Better 
Kitchens.  An  opportunity  will  be  given 
those  who  have  some  kitchen  improve- 
ment problems  to  sign  up  for  sugges- 
tions from  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agent. 

It  is  hoped  that  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Morley,. 
the  new  State  Child  Development 
Specialist,  will  be  present. 

There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  some 
of  the  work  done  by  the  women  in  Bris- 
tol County  who  have  been  studying 
Garment  Finishes  this  past  season. 

The  judging  of  the  Junior  4-H  Cotton 
School  Dress  Contest  will  take  place  at 
this  time. 

The  program  will  start  promptly  at 
10.30  A.  M.  Bring  a  basket  lunch. 


Myricks   Garment   Finish   Class 

A  busy  young  mother  of  three  small 
sons  brought  to  a  meeting  of  the  My- 
ricks Garment  Finish  Group  the  follow- 
ing articles: — 1.  The  front  of  a  dress 
for  herself,  demonstrating  the  use  of  a 
neck  finish  which  she  has  learned.  2. 
One  sleeve  of  a  shirt  for  her  husband, 
showing  use  of  the  simplified  method  of 
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ppplying  the  cuff  placket.  3.  Parts  of  two 
suits  for  her  small  sons  showing  her 
application  of  pockets  and  also  neck 
finishes  and  the  double-fold  bias  trim- 
ming. 

Another  busy  young  mother  in  the 
same  group  has  found  time  to  attend 
the  leader  training  classes  in  Smith 
Mills  and  to  teach  the  methods  she  has 
learned  to  the  members  of  her  group.  It 
is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  group 
that  Mrs.  Ashley  is  a  most  successful 
teacher. 


Hortonville    Summary     Meeting 

Miss  Esther  B.  Cooley,  State  Cloth- 
ing Specialist,  was  present  at  the  sum- 
mary meeting  of  the  Garment  Finish 
Group  which  was  recently  held  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Ormsbee. 

Members  of  the  group  either  wore  or 
brought  with  them  garments  made, 
showing  the  application  of  finishes 
learned  at  the  meetings.  Two  small 
daughters  proudly  wore  most  attractive 
new  dresses  that  their  mothers  had 
made.  Several  interesting  note  books 
were  displayed,  which  the  women  have 
made  so  that  they  may  have  them  to 
refer  to  at  a  later  time. 


FRUITS 


Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  State  Nutri- 
tion Specialist. 

At  this  time  of  year  it  is  hard  to  know 
wl^at  fruits  to  serve.  Apples  are  scarce 
and  not  so  good  as  earlier  in  the  year, 
and  the  family  is  beginning  to  tire  of 
the  fruits  that  have  been  served  all 
winter.  Luckily,  oranges,  grapefruit  and 
bananas  are  plentiful  and  good.  Fruits 
are  important  for  their  appetizing  quali- 
ties, for  roughage,  vitamins,  minerals 
and  fruit  sugar. 

After  the  heavier  desserts  of  winter, 
fruit  seems  to  be  the  popular  choice. 
Why  not  let  the  salad  be  the  dessert 
also  for  some  meals,  especially  lunch  or 
supper?  This  is  possible  and  sensible 
when  the  salad  is  made  of  fruit  or  a 
mixture  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Fruit  Salad  Dressing 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
4  tablespoons  orange  juice 

%   cup  pineapple,  rhubarb  or  apple  juice 

3  tablespoons  water 
2  tablespoons  flour 

4  tablespoons  sugar  '■     ' 

%  teaspoon  salt  " 

1  egg 

%   cup  cream  whipped 

Make  a  paste  with  sugar,  salt,  flour 
and  water.  Add  fruit  juices  and  cook  in 
top  of  double  boiler  until  mixture  is  of 
consistency  of  soft  custard.  Beat  egg  and 
pour  hot  mixture  over  it  slowly,  stirring 
constantly.  Return  to  double  boiler  and 
cook  two  minutes  longer.  Cool  and  add 
whipped  cream.  This  makes  about  one 
and   one-half  cups  dressing. 


Banana   Salad 

Dip  halves  of  banana  cut  crosswise  in 
mayonnaise  and  roll  in  Puffed  Wheat. 
Serve  on  lettuce. 

Prune   and  ,Orange    Salad 
15  Prunes 

Orange  juice 
Walnut  meats 
25  Orange  sections 
Fruit  dressing 
Celery  tips 
Soak  prunes  and  cook  or  steam  until 
tender.  Remove  pits  and  stuff  with  wal- 
nut meats.   Marinate  orange  sections  in 
French  dressing  for  a  half  hour.  Drain, 
arrange   on   lettuce   in   salad   bowl  with 
prunes  piled  in  center.  Pour  over  French 
dressing  and  garnish  with  celery  tips  or 
sprinkle  with  finely  chopped  celery.  This 
salad  may  also  be  served  on  individual 
plates.  Makes  five  servings. 
Prune  Salad 
Soak  and  cook  the  prunes  until  tender. 
Then   remove  the   stones  from  a  cut  in 
the  side  of  each.  Stuff  with  grated  cheese 
and  serve  with  mayonnaise  dressing  on 
a   lettuce   leaf.    Chill   thoroughly   before 
serving. 

Golden    Fruit 
1  cup  cooked  dried  or  canned  apricots 

1  grapefruit 

2  Oranges 

2  tablespoons   sugar 

Apricots  may  be  cut  in  two  or  three 
pieces.  Section  grapefruit  and  oranges 
and  remove  membrane.  Cut  into  medium 
sized  pieces.  Put  into  a  dish  and  sprinkle 
with  sugar.  When  sugar  is  dissolved, 
combine  fruit  mixtures. 

Rhubarb  Shortcake 
2  cups  flour 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder 
1%  tablespoons  sugar 

1  teaspoon  salt  \ 

5  tablespoons  fat 
%  cup  milk 

lV;ii  pints  cooked  sweetened  rhubarb 
Mix  all  dry  ingredients.   Cut  fat  into 

mixture.  Add  milk  and   mix  very  little. 

Make    into   biscuits    and    cook    in    quick 

oven    15    m:'nutes.    Split    biscuit,    butter 

and  add  rhubarb  between  layers  and  on 

top. 

Half    strawberries    and    half    cooked 

rhubard    may   be   used.    This   is    a   good 

way   to    stretch    the    strawberries   when 

they  are  expensive. 

Fruit    Surprise 

4  Oranges 

4  Bananas  . 

%   cup  sugar 

1  cup  whipped  cream 

1  cup  grapenuts 

Cube   oranges    and   bananas    and    add 

sugar.    Allow    to    stand    ten    or    fifteen 

minutes.  Then  add  1  cup  grapenuts  and 

fold   in   the   whipped    cream.    Let    stand 

one  hour  before  serving. 


QUESTION   AND   ANSWER   COLUMN 


Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  State  Nutri- 
tion Specialist 

Question:  "Would  you  give  cod  liver 
oil  to  the  baby  in  the  summer  time?" 

Answer:  Although  the  sunshine  at 
this  time  of  the  year  and  through  the 
summer  months  is  much  more  effective 
and  also  more  plentiful  than  in  the 
winter,  we  recommend  that  cod  liver  oil 
be  g^ven  summer  and  winter  through  the 
Kecond  year.  One  mother  has  adopted  the 
plan  of  giving  cod  liver  oil  to  all  her 
children  during  the  winter  months  and 
on  every  cloudy  day  during  the  summer. 

Question:  "When  should  I  add  raw 
vegetables  to  the  child's  diet?" 

Answer:  Unless  a  child's  teeth  are 
very  backward,  he  may  begin  to  have 
raw  vegetables  between  18  months  and 
two  years.  The  normal  child  has  sixteen 
or  eighteen  teeth  at  eighteen  months  and 
twenty  teeth  at  two  years.  These  raw 
vegetables  should  be  added  very  gradu- 
ally. The  best  way  to  start  them  is  on 
a  sandwich.  Cut  graham  or  whole  wheat 
bread  in  thin  slices  and  butter.  Between 
these  put  finely  cut  raw  spinach  or  let- 
tuce, finely  shredded  cabbage,  or  grated 
carrot.  A  few  celery  leaves  may  be  added 
to  any  of  these  for  flavor  or  variety. 

Question:  "Why  is  stale  bread  better 
than  fresh  bread  for  the  young  child?" 

Answer:  Stale  bread  or  toast  gives 
more  exercise  to  the  teeth  and  gums,  and 
is  chewed  better  than  fresh  bread.  Fresh 
bread  is  likely  to  be  swallowed  in  an  in- 
digestible lump  without  sufficient  chew- 
ing and  so  cause  trouble  later. 


Health  is  not  merely  the  absence  of 
disease;  it  is  a  condition  of  soundness, 
of  wholeness — a  state  of  being  in  which 
all  the  natural  functions  of  the  mind 
and  body  are  exercised  without  con- 
sciousness of  any  one  of  them. — Hygeia. 


Change    of   Date 

The  date  of  the  Cotton  School  Dress 
Contest  and  the  Health  Poster  Contest 
has  been  changed  from  Saturday,  June 
1,  to  Saturday,  June  15.  These  contests 
are  being  held  in  connection  with  the 
Annual  Home  Bureau  Day.  If  you  wish 
to  know  more  about  these  contests  please 
write  to  the  Club  Agent  at  Segreganset. 


"The  protection  of  the  health  of  chil- 
dren is  the  world's  greatest  neel  to- 
day."— Dr.  Charles  Mayo. 


Granges'    Assisting     with     Garden     C'.uij 
Work 

The  following  Granges  have  already 
sent  in  the  names  of  their  committees 
who  will  assist  with  the  Garden  Club 
Work  for  the  summer — Watuppa 
Grange,  North  Westport;  Smith  Mills 
Grange,  North  Dartmouth;  Fairhaven 
Grange;  South  Westport  Grange  and 
Dighton  Rock  Grange.  Others  will  prob- 
nbly  reply. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


Tkircl  Annual  Rally  Day  a  Success 

On  Saturday,  April  20,  the  Third 
Annual  4-H  Club  Spring  Rally  was  held 
at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  at  Segreganset.  Miss  Helen  Doane 
and  Mr.  George  Farley,  State  Club 
Leaders,  were  the  guests  of  honor.  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  the  "Hello" 
song.  Director  G.  H.  Gilbert  gave  the 
welcoming  address,  which  was  followed 
by  a  harmonica  solo  by  Walter  Cole,  a 
Rhode  Island  boy.  Helen  Long  of  Taun- 
ton led  grroup  singing.  A  moving 
picture  was  then  shown.  At  noon  a  lunch, 
which  was  prepared  by  Ida  Davis, 
Natalie  Ogosalek,  Greta  Boehner  and 
Margaret  McCallum,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Assistant  Extension  Agent,  Miss 
Elsie  Booth,  was  served  to  the  guests. 

In  the  afternoon  a  Music  Memory 
Contest  was  held  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Doane.  Helen  Long  of  Taunton  was 
the  winner,  with  Rose  Gwilliams,  Nor- 
ton, and  Evelyn  Grant  of  Taunton  tied 
for  second  place;  and  Robert  Thompson 
and  Philip  Hathaway  of  Dighton  tied  for 
third  place.  Those  who  received  honor- 
able mention  were  Irving  Wyeth  of 
Dighton;  Riga  Henson  of  Norton; 
Howard  Jennings,  George  Rollins  and 
Charles  Holmes  of  Easton  and  Norman 
Hughes  of  Taunton. 

This  contest  was  followed  by  games 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Doane. 

Among  the  senior  leaders  present  were 
Miss  Louise  B.  Sears  and  Mrs.  Anna  C. 
Bryant  of  Taunton;  Mrs.  Elmer  M. 
Poole,  Dartmouth;  Mrs.  G.  H.  Jennings 
and  Mrs.  Fred  Grant  of  Easton;  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Hawkes,  Dighton;  Mrs.  Annie 
Reed,  Acushnet,  and  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Cahoon  of  Fall  River.  The  junior 
leaders  present  were  Evelyn  Steadman, 
Florence  Steadman  and  Raymond  Har- 
rington of  Dartmouth;  Howard  Jen- 
nings, Mary  Cruickshank  of  Easton; 
Florence  Scott,  Rose  Gwilliams  and 
Frances  Hyland  of  Norton  and  Natalie 
Ogosalek  and  Ida  Davis  of  Taunton. 

We  were  also  fortunate  in  having  with 
us  Miss  Dorothea  Hoxie,  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Club  Agent  for  northern  Rhode 
Island,  and  three  junior  leaders  from 
Rhode  Island. 

A  most  pleasant  day  was  enjoyed  by 
all. 


Poultry    Club    Notes 

The  results  of  the  monthly  Egg  Lay- 
ing Contest  for  March  are  as  follows: 
First  Ribbon,  Mercedes  Frates,  North 
Dartmouth,  with  an  average  production 
per  hen  of  26.9  eggs;  Second  Ribbon, 
Florence  Steadman,  North  Dartmouth, 
average  production  per  hen  25.9  eggs. 
Third  prize  was  a  tie  between  David 
Frost,  Somerset,  and  Ralph  Doran,  Jr., 
North  Dartmouth,  with  an  average  egg 
production  of  25.4. 

The  following  poultry  club  member? 
are  on  the  honor  roll  and  have  received 


over  20  eggs  per  bird: — Chester  Page, 
Taunton;  Thomas  Williams  and  Joseph 
Borack,  Easton;  Manuel  Amaral,  See- 
konk;  John  Cahoon,  Fall  River;  Wilfred 
Dion,  Acushnet;  Raymond  Harrington, 
Dartmouth;  Adrian  Vincent,  Rehoboth; 
Jack  Briggs,  Mansfield;  Edward  Fitz- 
simnions,  Taunton,  and  A.  Caron,  Somer- 
set. 

Thirty-nine  club  members  had  records 
of  over  15  eggs  per  bird  which  is  an  un- 
usually good  record.  Seventy  records 
were  received  for  March. 

The  following  is  the  standing  of  the 
poultry  clubs  in  the  county: 
First — Marie  S.  Howard  School,  Acush- 
net. 
Second — Job  Gidley  School,  North  Dart- 
mouth. 
Third— Pleasant     Street    School,     South 

Rehoboth. 
Fourth — Anne    C.    Greene    School,    See- 

konk. 
Fifth — Pottersville   School,   Somerset. 
Sixth — Village    School,    Somerset. 
Seventh — Junior  High  School,  Westport. 
Eighth' — Spencer     Borden     School,     Fall 

River. 
Ninth — Caswell   School,   East  Taunton. 
Tenth — Poquanticut  Club,  North  Easton. 
Eleventh — Junior    High     School,    North 

Attleboro. 
Twelfth— Oakland  Club  Taunton. 
Thirteenth — Winthrop  School,  Taunton. 
Let  every  Poultry  Club  member  make 
n  special  endeavor  during  the  last  month 
to  get  in  his  records.  Poultry  record 
books  will  be  sent  out  in  the  near  future 
with   instructions  for  filling  them   out. 


Prepare    now    for    Scholarship    Contests 
and    Junior    Exhibits 

There  will  be  several  Scholarship  Con- 
tests and  chances  to  exhibit  for  both 
girls  and  boys  in  the  fall  months  at  the 
various  large  fairs  in  and  outside  the 
county.  It  is  the  proper  time  now  to  be- 
gin t©  prepare  for  these  events. 

At  the  Brockton  Fair  there  will  be 
the  following  scholarship  contests.  Seven 
Hundred  and  Sixty  Dollars  and  an 
electric  sewing  machine  are  to  be  of- 
fered at  the  Brockton  Fair  alone.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  list. 

Prize  money  to  be  given  for  scholar- 
ships to  college. 

Dairy   judging   contest — 2    60   prizes. 
Contest     is     to     judge     cattle     and 

answer  questions  about  judging  cattle. 
Poultry  judging  contest — prize  of  $60. 
Contest    is    to    judge    poultry    and 

answer  questions  about  poultry  judg- 
ing. 
Vegetable  judging  contest — 2  $60  prizes. 
Contest  is  to  judge  vegetables  and 

answer      questions      about      vegetable 

judging. 
Fruit  judging  contest — prize  of  $60. 
Contest  is  to  judge  fruit  and  answer 

questions  about  fruit  judging. 
Home  Economics  contest — prizes  of  $100, 
$75.   $50   and   $25. 


Contest   consists   of   exhibiting   pro- 
ducts  made   by  contestants,   including 
one    cotton    dress    and   undergarments 
suitable  to  wear  with  it,   one   darned 
stocking,   three  jars   of   canned   vege- 
tables, and  two  jars  of  canned  fruits, 
and     judging     quick     breads,     school 
lunches,     cotton     dresses,     undergar- 
ments, patches,  canned  vegetables  and 
canned  fruits. 
Breadmaking  contest — prizes  of  $60  ani 
$40. 
Contest  is  to  make  yeast  bread  and 
quick    bread    at    the    fair    and    judge 
yeast  bread  and  quick  bread. 
Canning     Contest — prizes     $50     and     8 
dozen  jars. 
Contest  is  to  exhibit  canning  made 
by    contestant    and    to    judge    canned 
products. 
Sewing    contest — prize     of     an     electric 
sewing  machine. 
Contest  is  to  exhibit  an  apron  made 
by  contestant  and  to  make  an  apron 
at  the  fair. 

There  mill  be  a  fine  junior  exhibit  de- 
partment at  the  Bristol  County  Young 
Farmers'  Show,  on  October  10  and  11, 
and  others  which  will  be  mentioned  in 
a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


Extracts     from     Mr.     Nodine's     Monthly 
Garden  Letter 

If  your  garden  was  not  plowed  last 
fall  and  you  have  to  hire  it  done  you 
had  better  make  arrangements  with 
someone  to  do  this  for  you  soon,  as 
this  is  a  busy  time  for  such  people. 
Perhaps  it  needs  some  fertilizer.  This 
should  also  be  purchased  at  once.  After 
the  garden  has  been  plowed,  fertilized 
and  smoothed  off,  plant  a  few  early 
vegetables,  such  as  lettuce,  radishes, 
peas,  spinach,  beets  and  carrots.  How- 
ever, any  vegetables  susceptible  to  frost 
should  not  be  i  'anted  until  all  danger 
of  frost  is  past.  This  is  especially  true 
of  tomato  plants  as  thousands  of  these 
are  killed  by  frost  every  year  because 
i=efc  out  too  early. 

How  many  of  you  have  made  a  plan 
o-^  your  garden  on  paper  and  know  just 
what  varieties  you  are  going  to  plant 
this  spring?  Better  do  it  now  before  it 
is  too  late.  Such  a  plan  will  help  you 
out  a  lot  when  the  time  comes  to  plant 
vegetables.  It  is  well  to  mark  each  row 
with  the  name  of  the  variety  planted 
and  the  date  you  plant  it. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  will  grow  flowers 
this  year.  It  is  probably  better  to  have 
one  end  of  the  garden  given  over  to  a 
flower  bed  rather  than  to  scatter  the 
flowers  in  different  parts  of  the  garden. 
Plant  a  few  zinnias,  cosmos,  calendulas 
and  other  flowers  this  year.  A  few 
flowers  will  make  work  in  your  garden 
seem  easier  and  pleasanter.  Flowers  can 
also  be   made   quite   profltable. 

I  hope  that  you  make  a  good  start  this 
year  and  have  the  best  garden  ever. 
EARL  H.  NODINE, 

Assistant  State  Club  Leader. 
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FARM   AND    H,OME   WEEK    AT   THE 
M.   A.   C. 


Ten  programs,  (homemaking,  fi-uit, 
poultry,  forestry,  cash  crops,  homo 
gardening,  home  canning,  livestock, 
dairying  and  bee  keeping)  are  scheduled 
for  this  year's  Farm  and  Home  Wee!c 
at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Ciol- 
lege  July  23-26,  1929. 

The  following  list  contains  names  of 
Bome  of  the  speakers  v/ho  wll  be  heard 
by  visitors   on  these   days. 

On  the  general  program  for  Thursday 
evening  will  bo  one  of  Mnj^^^nchusetts 
best  known  speakers,  Dallns  Lore 
Sharp,  of  Hing^am.  "Five  Days  and  an 
Education,"  or  a  protest  against 
standardization  and  quantitv  production 
in  education,  will  be  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Sharp's  talk. 

On  the  homemakers'  program  will  be 
■Or.  Ruth  Wheeler,  n'ltrition  specialist 
of  Vassar  College;  Mrs.  Alma  Jones, 
chi'd  training  specialist  from  Town  State 
College;  Mrs.  Ida  Harrington  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island;  iMiss  Lueile  W. 
Reynolds,  former  state  leader  of  home 
economics  extension  w'ork  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
Iowa  State  College;  and  Rev.  John 
N'-'-hol    Marks   of   Arlington. 

Massachusetts  fruitmen  will  be  feat- 
ured on  the  fruit  prog^-am.  these  men 
speaking  on  their  own  particular  work. 
Joseph  L.  Kelly,  East  Wareham,  will 
lead  a  discussion  on  blueberry  culture. 
A  round  table  discussion  of  small  fruits 
will  be  led  by  S.  L.  Davenport,  North 
Grafton;  C.  S.  Graham,  Holden;  and 
James  W.  Dayton,  assistant  county 
agricultural  agent  of  Middlesex  County. 
Five  minute  talks  by  H.  P.  Gilmore, 
Westboro;  H.  A.  Priest,  Gleasondale; 
C.  H.  Gould,  Haydenville;  C.  M.  Parker, 
FiskedaJe;  and  R.  B.  Lambert,  Pitts- 
field,  on  "How  I  Fertilize  My  Orchard" 
will  be  another  feature  on  the  fruit 
program. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  poultry 
program  will  be  a  poultry  judging  con- 
test, the  contestants  to  be  teams  repre- 
senting each  county.  The  selection  of 
these  teams  will  be  up  to  the  county 
rcront  in  his  particular  county  and  will 
be  chosen  in  some  manner  from  the 
poultrymen  in  the  county.  Prof.  T.  B. 
Charles,  head  of  the  Poultrv  Depart- 
ment, University  of  New  Hampshire, 
will  be  one  of  the  main  speakers. 
(Continued  on  page  4,  co  unin  3) 


Bristol     County's    Delegate    to    National 
Camp 

Miss  Ruth  Cruickshank  of  North 
Easton,  and  now  a  freshman  at  Fram- 
ingham  Normal  School,  is  one  of  the 
tliree  delegates  chosen  to  represent 
Massachusetts  at  the  National  Club 
Camp  at  Washington  on  July   19. 

Ruth  was  chosen  to  represent  this 
county  because  of  her  long  experience 
and  excellent  record  in  4-H  Club  work, 
both  as  a  club  member  and  as  a  local 
loader.  She  has  been  a  county  champion, 
a  delegate  to  Camp  Vail,  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  and  has  attended  several 
other  camps.  Her  interests  have  not 
been  confined  to)  Garden  Club  work 
alone,  the  project  in  which  she  won  her 
county  championship,  but  she  has  also 
been  in  the  Food,  Clothing  and  Canning 
Club  projects  during  the  past  nine 
years. 

She  is  helping  herself  along  at  School 
by  keeping  house  for  a  large  family  in 
Framingham.  She  has  found  time  with 
all  this  to  get  home  about  once  a  month 
to  assist  her  sister  Mary  in  leading  the 
Poquanticut  4-H  Club,  which  she  started 
several  years  ago. 

Ruth  has  the  ideal  4-H  Club  spirit 
and  we  all  know  that  she  will  be  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  ^rational   O.nnin. 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS 

Most  poultrymen  who  have  raised 
large  numbers  of  chickens  are  ac- 
quainted with  coccidiosis.  Probably  more 
chickens  in  Bristol  County,  during  the 
next  three  months,  will  die  from  cocci- 
diosis than  from  all  other  diseases  com- 
bired. 

Coccidiosis  is  usually  most  fatal  in 
chickens  from  3  to  8  weeks  old,  but 
may  cause  serious  loss  even  in  matured 
birds.  Lack  of  sanitation  is  usually  the 
greatest  contributing  factor  when  an 
epidemic  of  coccidiosis  occurs.  It  does 
not  take  long  for  conditions  to  become 
unsanitary  where  a  large  flock  of 
chickens    are    crowded   together. 

The  first  symptoms  of  coccidiosis  ex- 
hibited are  droopiness  and  a  generally 
unthrifty  condition.  The  chickens  be- 
come pale,  the  wings  droop  and  there 
is  a  loss  of  appetite.  The  droppings  are 
often  tinged  with  blood. 

Post  Mortem  will  exhibit  thickened 
ceca  walls.  The  ceca  is  filled  with  hard 
cheesy  material  and  in  many  cases 
streaked  with  blood. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  a  parasite 
which  lives  in  contaminated  soil.  Adult 
stock  forms  one  of  the  best  sources  of 
contamination. 

Prevention  is  largely  a  matter  of 
sanitation.  The  chickens  should  be  kept 
off  of  contaminated  soil,  preferably 
some  distance  from  adult  birds.  Pre- 
vent filth  from  accumulating.  Dryness 
is  an  important  factor  in  keeping  down 
these  parasites.  If  the  chicks  show  signs 
of  the  disease  it  may  be  best  to  con- 
fine the  chicks  to  the  house  while  they 
are  being  troated. 

Clean  the  brooder  houses  every  five 
days  while  the  disease  is  in  evidence. 

Feeding  a  mash  consisting  of  20% 
powdered  skim  milk  for  four  or  five 
days,  followed  by  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts, 
seems  to  give  excellent  results,  re- 
stricting or  eliminating  the  scratch 
feed  during  that  period. 


JOIN    THE    300    BUSHEL   POTATO 
CLUB 


Do  you  expect  a  yield  of  300  bushels 
or  more  per  acre  of  potatoes  this  year? 
Farmers  who  succeed  in  obtaining  high 
yields  generally  "make  good"  even  when 
prices  are  low.  Big  yields  mean  low  cost 
per  bushel  to  grow  them. 

(Continued  on  page  4.  column  3) 
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PECKHAM   POULTRY   FARM   LEADS 

THE  STATE  LISTS  FOR  FLOCKS 

OVER   500 


Peckham  Poultry  Farm  of  New  Bed- 
ford has  an  easy  lead  over  all  competi- 
tors, according  to  the  last  report  pub- 
lished by  the  Farm  Management  Oflfice 
of  the  State  Extension  Service.  Starting 
the  year  with  1900  laying  hens  the 
average  production  per  bird  for  the  first 
five  months  was  98.8  eggs.  The  next 
best  flock  of  over  1000  hens  reporting 
had  a  production  of  82  eggs  per  hen 
for  the  same  period. 

Following  is  the  list  of  leaders  for  th« 
State  and  County. 


LEADERS  IN  EGG  PRODUCTION  FOR  FIVE  MONTHS'  PERIOD 
MARCH  31,  1929 

BRISTOL  COUNTY 

No.  Pullets 

Town  Breed        Nov.  1      Mar.  31 

Clifford       Reds  1900  1548 

Somerset       Reds  969  347 

Seekonk       Reds  713  598 

Rehoboth       Reds  578  385 

Raynham       Reds  281  235 


ALBERT   KRESS   pF    HINGHAM    RE- 
ELECTED PRESIDENT;  RALPH 
HORTON   OF  REHOBOTH. 
SECRETARY 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bristol- 
Plymouth  Herd  Improvement  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  Dining  Hall  the 
evening  of  May  15  with  23  representa- 
tives present.  Dinner  was  served  at 
seven  o'clock,  followed  by  the  annual 
business  meeting  and  election  of  of- 
ficers. 

Jordan  F.  Atwood,  the  Association 
tester,  gave  an  interesting  report  show- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Association.  The 
Association  is  in  excellent  condition 
with  a  full  membership.  The  fiscal  year 
ends  in  June  and  to  date  only  one 
member  has  decided  not  to  continue  next 
year. 

Prof.  C.  J.  Fawcett  of  M.  A.  C.  gave 
an  excellent  talk  on  the  work  of  other 
associations  and  the  results  of  the  test- 
ing. Professor  Donaldson  of  M.  A.  C. 
told  of  the  results  of  liming  and  fertili- 
zation for  mowings  and  pasture. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year. 

President,  Albert  H.  Kress,  Hingham. 
Vice-President,    William   N.    Howard, 

North  Easton. 
Secretary-Treasurer,     Ralph     Horton, 

Rehoboth. 

The  Executive  Committee  chosen  in- 
cluded the  above  officers  and  in  addi- 
tion— H.  A.  Standish,  Middleboro; 
George  A.  Deane,  Middleboro;  Douglas 
Francis,  Taunton;  Victor  Gelb,  See- 
konk. 

The  County  Agents  of  Plymouth  and 
Bristol  Counties  were  elected  honorary 
members. 


Name 
Peckham   Poultry  Farm, 
Slendale  Poultry  Farm, 
R.  M.   Sharpies, 
Eben  E.  Brown, 
Walter  W.  Viles, 

State  Lists 

Large   Flocks   with 


ENDING 


Prod, 
per  Pullet 
98.8 
88.1 
77.4 
74.4 
72.0 


1000 


Pullets   or   More.  *  ' 
No.  Pullets 


Name 
Peckham  Poultry  Farm, 
Arthur  J.   Trefry, 
Upalong  Farm, 
Homer  Rowell, 
Elm  Tree  Poultry  Farm, 
Harold   C.   Booth, 
Monroe  &  Nepper, 


Robert   A.    Beley, 
Glendale  Poultry  Farm, 
A.    S.   Pendleton, 
Harold  N.  Caldwell, 
Robert  M.  Sharpies, 
George   W.    Sarano, 
Frank  Porebski, 


County 

Bristol 
Middlesex 
Barnstable 
Essex 
Plymouth 
Hampshire 
Plymouth 
Large  Flocks  with   500  to 
Worcester       Reds 
Bristol 
Essex 
Middlesex 
Bristol 
Middlesex 
Plymouth 


WILLIAM   C.   VIALL   HEADS   HONOR 

ROLL  IN   HERD   IMPROVEMENT 

ASSOCIATION    FOR    APRIL 


William  C  Viall  of  Rehoboth  can  well 
be  proud  of  the  record  his  herd  is  mak- 
ing in  the  Bristol-Plymouth  Improve- 
ment Association.  Mr.  Viall  has  an  ac- 
credited herd  of  about  60  milking  cows. 
all  pure-bred  Holsteins,  of  which  21 
made  the  honor  roll  for  April  with  45 
lbs.  or  more  of  butterfat  to  their  credit. 
Four  cows  each  produced  over  two 
thousand  pounds  of  milk  and  the  highest 
butterfat  record  was  81.6  lbs. 

Henry  Bartlett  of  West  Bridgewater 
had  the  cow  testing  highest  in  butter- 
fat with  a  record  of  85.5  lbs.  of  fat  for 
the  month. 

Fred  C.  Sattler's  herd  of  Rehoboth 
still  continues  its  good  record.  Mr. 
Sattler's  herd  led  the  Association  last 
year  and  is  one  of  the  outstanding  herds 
in  the  Association. 

Hester,  1185  47.4 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  high  cow's 
for  April. 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

Milk  Fat 

Ivory  W.   Kimball,  Rehoboth: 

F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth: 

No.      7  1380  49.7 

8  1584  53.9 

9  1845  60.9 

12  1575  61.4 

13  1809  66.9 

20  1266  48.1 

21  1635  55.6 
24                    1470  48.5 

Victor   C.    Gelb,   Seek<-nk: 

No.   53  1515  63.6 


Breed 

Reds 

Reds 

Reds 

Reds 

Reds 

W.  Legs 

Reds 

999 


Reds 
Reds 
Reds 
Reds 
Reds 
Reds 


Nov.  1 
1900 
1050 
1017 
1300 
2425 
1500 
3025 
Pullets. 

505 

969 

801 

880 

713 

800 

650 


Mar.  31 

1548 

877 

867 

993 

2036 

640 

2095 

413 
..347 
676 
604 
598 
277 
500 


Prod. 

per  Pullet 
98.8 
82.0 
74.4 
71.7 
67.5 
66.5 
65.7 

89.4 
88.1 
86.7 
78.5 
77.4 
75.9 
74.9 


1656 
1224 


53.0 
48.9 


F.   H.   Horton  &   Son,  Rehoboth: 

Dolly  1359  48.9 

Anna  1374  49.5 

Lady  Wayne         1308  47.1 

Chase    Cow  1335  53.4 

Cowesset  Farm,  West  Mansfield: 

No.   30  759              50.1 

70  780              49.1 

38  1155              71.6 

William  N.   Howard,  North  Easton: 

No.   94                     1179  49.5 

97                    1710  54.7' 

850                    1560  46.8 

29                    1329  49.2 

236                    1251  55.0 


am  C.  Viall, 

Rehoboth : 

No.  56 

1740 

52.2 

5 

1914 

53.6 

7 

1410 

50.8 

3 

1815 

59.9 

18 

1620 

50.2 

38 

1380 

46.9 

21 

1455 

46.6 

13 

1980 

71.3 

20 

1269 

45.7 

47 

1239 

47.1 

54 

1209 

43.-1 

48 

19S9 

71.6 

9 

1659 

59  7 

28 

2256 

79.0 

17 

1725 

58.7 

4 

2475 

79.2 

6 

2016 

76.6 

37 

2010 

81.6 

53 

1140 

54.7 

8 

1464 

76.6 

14 

1632 

80.0 
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HOME   BUREAU  NOTES 


Food    Selection 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  women  have  experiences  similar 
to  the  following  one,  which  was  re- 
ported by  a  woman  in  New  Bedford 
after  the  fourth  meeting  of  a  Food 
Selection  group.  "In  regard  to  dark 
brcrd,  I  have  found  that  it  goes  much 
quicker  than  white,  even  though  my 
husband  said  he  disliked  dark  breads 
when  I  first  asked  him." 

Farm  and  Home  Week 

It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  making 
your  plans  to  attend  Farm  and  Home 
Week  in  Amherst  next  month.  The  pre- 
Mminary  reports  of  the  meetings  are 
most  interesting. 


SIMPLE   DISHES   FOR   THE   FAMILY 


Egifi-a-Ia-Rockefeller 

Toast  a  nioce  of  whole  wheat  or  gra- 
ham bread.  Butter  slightly.  On  this  put 
a  thick  piece  of  broiled  tomato,  and  on 
the  tomato  a  dropped  egg  soft  cooked. 
Or  top  put  two  tablespoons  of  cheese 
snuce,  and  garnish  with  parsley.  For 
the  sauce,  add  one-fourth  cup  of  grated 
or  finely  cut  cheese  to  a  cup  of  hot 
white  sauce.  Stir  until  dissolved. 
Eijgs-a-la-Rockefeller,    Jr. 

Toast  a  p-pce  of  whole  wheat  or  gra- 
ham bread.  Butter  slightly.  On  this  put 
a  dropped  egg,  and  over  this  two  table- 
spoons of  tomato  and  cheese  sauce. 
Garnish  with  one  or  two  slices  of  crisp- 
ly fried  bacon. 

Tomato  Sauce:  Season  a  cup  of 
tomato  juice  with  celery  salt,  or  salt 
and  a  few  dried  celery  leaves,  and  a 
few  drops  of  onion  juice,  if  liked. 
Thicken  with  two  tablespoons  each  of 
butter  and  flour  creamed  together. 
^yhen  thick  and  still  hot,  add  a  fourth 
cup  of  grated  or  finely  diced  American 
cheese.  Stir  until  dissolved. 

Raw    Vegetable   Sandwiches 

Cut  graham  or  whole  wheat  bread 
thin  and  butter.  Make  sandwiches  of 
grated  or  finely  ground  raw  carrot, 
finely  cut  raw  spinach  or  lettuce,  or 
finely  shredded  cabbage.  A  few  finely 
cut  celery  leaves  may  be  added  to  any 
of  these  for  variety.  These  may  be  given 
to  the  child  after  eighteen  months.  For 
the  older  child  a  little  mayonnaise  may 
be  added. 

Child's  Birthday  Cake 

Cut  tv/o  or  three  slices  of  wliole 
wheat  bread,  the  long  way  of  the  loaf. 
Butter  slightly.  Put  on  first  layer  a  mix- 
ture of  finely  ground  raisins,  prunes,  and 
apricots,  moistened  with  orange  juice. 
Repeat  layers.  Cover  with  whipped 
cream  slightly  sweetened,  and  decorate 
w-th  candles. 

Orangfe   Ice   Box  Cake 
1   teaspoon  cornstarch 
%  cup  sugar 

1  tablespoon   butter 

2  eggs 


1  cup  milk 

Orange,  juice  and  grated  rind 
Grated  rind  of  1  lemon 
Sponge  cake  or  lady  fingers 
Orange  sections 

Line  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  mold 
or  cake  pan  with  thin  slices  of  sponge 
cake  or  ladyfingers,  separated,  with  the 
rounded  side  toward  the  pan.  Place  the 
cornstarch,  sugar,  butter,  egg  yolks  and 
milk  in  the  double  boiler  and  cook  until 
smooth.  Add  grated  fruit  rinds  and 
orange  juice  and  the  stifly  beaten  egg 
whites  vihile  mixture  is  still  warm. 
Spread  a  layer  of  filling  over  the  cake 
or  ladyfingers.  Repeat  until  all  the  in- 
gredients are  used.  Place  in  the  re- 
frigerator for  24  hours.  The  filling  will 
soak  in  and  all  will  solidify.  Decorate 
with  sections  of  orange  in  flower  fashion 
en  the  top.  Serves  8  or  10. 

Jellied     Prunes 

Use  one  pint  of  lemon  jelly  made 
from  any  gelatin  recipe,  omitting  one- 
half  cup  of  water.  Add  one  cup  of 
cooked  prunes  cut  rather  fine,  and  one- 
half  cup  of  prune  juice.  This  may  be 
served  with  top  milk,  cooked  custard, 
or  whipped  cream. 

Peach  Tapioca 

2  cups  milk 

2%   tablespoons  minute  tapioca 

%   cup  sugar 

V2  teaspoon  salt 

Yolks  of  2  eggs 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Whites  of  2  eggs 

1  cup  canned  peaches 

Scald  milk  in  double  boiler,  add 
tapioca  and  milk  to  beaten  yolks  slowly, 
and  return  to  double  boiler.  When 
custard  thickens,  remove  from  fire  and 
add  beaten  whites,  salt  and  vanilla.  Add 
peaches.  Chill. 

This  information  is  furnished  by  May 
E.  Foley,  State  Nutrition  Specialist. 


Waste 

I've  wasted  many  precious  days, 

A  thought  that  fills  me  with  distress 
Stretched  end  to  end  they'd  make  a  line 
To  reach  from  here  to  bright  success. 
Cheerful  Cherub. 


"Only  a  person  possessed  of  high 
purpose  begins  to  appreciate  what 
wealth  means." 


Do  not  eat  when  exhausted  or  in  an 
unhappy  state  of  mind.  Courage,  hope, 
and  cheerfulness  promote  good  diges- 
tion. 


Health  should  mean  more  than  free- 
dom from  diseases.  It  should  be  a 
positive  compelling  force,  radiating  en- 
thusiasm in  which  the  individual  is  at 
his  maximum  efficiency,  in  harmnnv 
with  both  mental  and  physical  environ- 
r^ent. — Dr.  A.  S.  Lamb,  McOill  Un'- 
versitv. 


"Food   can   be   lyric?   No!  you   said. 

Think  of  hot  loaves  of  crusty  bread, 
Of    cheese    just    pressed    from    curdled 
cream; 

Smooth  polished  cherries  in  a  stream 
Of  ice  Vater,  slowly  chilled. 

Frosty   as   cool   green   mint   distilled, 
Chicken  pate  in  jellied  gold. 

Bland  mayonnaise  on  a  salad  mold. 
Honey;  strong-flavored  with  the  sun, 

Roast  Spanish   chestnuts   overdone, 
Ripe  olives,  black  as  rainy  nights 

When  wet  streets  shine  with  winkinp^ 
lights. 
And  if  you  do  not  like  their  flavor. 

At  least  admit  a  lyric  savor. 

Nancy  Hoyt. 


QUESTION   AND   ANSWER   COLUMN 


Prepared  Ijy  May  E.  Foley.  State  Nutrition  Specialist 

Question — Should  a  child  have  a  hot 
cereal  every  morning,  even  in  the 
summer  time?  Mine  get  very  tired  of 
oatmeal.  Should  I  insist  that  they  eat  it? 

Answer — By  all  means  vary  the 
cereals  served,  and  use  a  cold  one 
occasionally  if  the  children  prefer  it. 
Some  of  the  prepared  cereals  may  be 
used  for  a  change,  but  we  must  always 
keep  in  mind  that  cereals  made  from 
the  whole  grains  are  best,  and  that  pre- 
pared cereals  always  cost  more  than 
the  uncooked.  Some  mothers  mix  two 
or  three  cereals  together.  A  good  com- 
bination is  one  part  cornmeal  and  two 
parts  each  of  oatmeal  and  some  dark 
cereal.  Occassionally  an  egg  or  crisp 
bacon  may  be  served  and  the  cereal 
omitted. 

Question — Is  raw  beet  good  in  salad? 

Answer — Raw  beet  is  delicious  in  any 
aalad  where  cooked  beet  may  be  used. 
Put  it  through  the  food  grinder  with  a 
small  knife  Unless  it  is  served  soon 
after  it  is  ground,  a  little  lemon  juice 
added  keeps  it  from  turning  dark.  A 
very  good  combination  is  1  cup  of 
shredded  pineapple,  3  cups  of  shredded 
cabbage  and  1  cup  of  ground  raw  beet. 
Moisten  the  pineapple  and  cabbage  with 
your  favorite  dressing,  and  garnish  with 
the  ground  beet.  This  is  not  only  very 
pretty  to  look  at,  but  also  very  good 
to  eat. 

Question — Are  grape  fruit  as  valuable 
as  oranges? 

Answer — While  grape  fruit  are  not 
quite  as  valuable  as  oranges,  they  may 
be  used  intei'changeably  in  the  diet  of 
the  adult.  They  should  not  be  given  to 
the  very  young  child  as  they  curdle  the 
milk  too  rapidly  and  of  course  milk 
?hou'd  b"  included  in  every  meal.  Then 
too,  hocanso  they  are  so  very  .'^our,  con- 
siderable sugar  must  be  added  to  make 
them  palatable,  and  sugar  is  not  desir- 
able for  the  young  child.  At  three  or 
four  years  they  may  be  given  in  r> 
fruit  cup,  and  at  five  or  six,  they  may 
be  served  separately  if  sugar  is  used 
sparingly. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


Final  Club  Exh-bitt  Held 

The  following  Clubs  have  held  th«ir 
final  exhibits: 

Dartmouth  High  School,  Dartmouth — 
Leader,   Miss   Evelyn   Steadman. 

Job  Gidley  School  Clothing  Olub,  North 
Dartmouth — Leader,  Mrs.  Elmer  M. 
Poole. 

Long     Plain     School     Clothing     Club, 

Acushnet — Leader,  Mrs.  Annie  Reed. 

Slade  School  Clothing  Clnb,  Fall  River 
— Leader,  Miss  Bertha  Fogwell. 

Slade  School  Handicraft  Club,  Fall 
River — Leader,  Miss  Bertha  Fogwell. 

Raynham  Center  Clubs,  (Clothing, 
Food,  Handicraft) — Leader,  Miss  Eva 
Burbine. 

Pratt  School  Clubs,  (Clothing  and 
Handicraft),  Taunton — Leader,  Mrs. 
Anna  C.  Bryant. 

County  Street  School  Clubs,  (Clothing, 
Food,  Handicraft),  Taunton  — 
Leader,  Miss  Louise  B.  Sears. 

Anawan  Clubs,  (Clothing  and  Food), 
Rehoboth — Leader,  Miss  Clara  IMun- 
roe_ 

Tripp  School,  (Clothing  and  Handi- 
craft), Faljrhaven — Leader,  Miss 
Hazel   Hack. 

West  Mansfield  Supper  Club — Leader, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Richmond. 

W.  F.  Howe  4-H  Club,  Easton — Leaders, 
Howard  Jennings  and  Dorothy  God- 
frey. 

Dighton    Clubs,    (Clothing   and    Handi- 
craft)— Leaders,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hawkes 
and  Mr.  Fred  Walker. 
In  all,   24   clubs  have  exhibited'  and 

many    have    held    interesting    programs 

besides.  The  most  outstanding  were  the 

following:      Raynham      Center,      Pratt 

School,    County   Street   School   and   the 

William  F.  Howe  Clubs  of  Easton,  al- 
though all  were  excellent. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  local  leaders 

of  these  clubs  for  the  fine  showing  their 

respective  clubs  have  made. 

The  members  of  the  Food  Club  In 
Attleboro  entertained  the  members  of 
the  Bliss  School  Faculty  at  dinner  on 
Friday,  May  17,  1929. 

Additional      Granges      Co-operating      in 
Garden   Club  Work 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin, 
Norton,  Oak  Hill  of  Attleboro,  Easton, 
and  New  Bedford  Granges  have  signi- 
fied their  desire  to  assist  with  Garden 
Club  work  this  summer.  A  total  of  ten 
will  co-operate  with  the  4-H  Club  work 
during  the  summer. 

Garden  Club  Notes 

Gardens  should  be  well  underway  by 
this  time,  both  flower  and  vegetable. 

Do  not  let  the  weeds  get  a  start. 
Keep  the  garden  hoed  or  cultivated  to 
get  best  results. 


Please  be  sure  to  keep  all  garden 
records  on  the  yellow  cards  which  have 
been  sent  out  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  a  record  book  will  be  sent  you 
in  which  to  put  down  the  totals. 

Make  good  use  of  the  space  in  the 
garden,  and  plan  successions.  For  ex- 
ample, follow  peas  with  late  cabbage  or 
turnips,  or  spinach  by  late  plantings  of 
beans  or  beets.  Also  plan  to  have  some 
companion  cropping,  as,  for  example, 
lettuce  and  tomatoes  in  the  same  row, 
string  beans  and  sweet  com,  etc. 

At  the  first  sign  of  cucumber  beetles 
spray  with  arsenate  of  lead  or  dust  with 
calcium  arsenate  and  lime — one  part 
arsenate  and   15  parts  lime. 

Petunias  are  a  fine  annual  flower  to 
plant.  They  flower  all  summer  and  suc- 
ceed under  almost  any  weather  condi- 
tions. 

Poultry   Club   Notes 

The  results  of  the  monthly  egg  lay- 
ing contest  for  April  are  as  follows: 

First,  Florence  Steadman,  Dart- 
mouth, with  a  record  of  27.9  eggs  per 
bird;  Second,  Norman  Rousseau,  Acush- 
net, 26.1  eggs  per  bird;  and  Third, 
Mercedes  Frates,  Dartmouth,  26  e^P:^ 
per  bird. 

Many  club  members  have  had  ex- 
cellent results.  The  following  are  on  the 
honor  roll  for  the  month.  All  have  re- 
ceived 20  eggs  or  over  per  bird — Ralph 
Doran,  Jr.,  John  Perry,  Jr.,  Robert 
Hawes,  Philip  Hawes  of  Dartmouth; 
Richard  Brayley,  Wilfred  Dion,  Wilbur 
Macy  and  Robert  Townsend,  Acushnet; 
Adrian  Vincent  and  Harry  Lucas,  Re- 
hoboth; Jack  Briggs,  Mansfield;  Chester 
Page,  Taunton;  John  Cahoon  and  Wil- 
liam Pearson  of  Fall  River;  Joseph  De- 
Farias,  Pottersville;  Henry  James,  See- 
konk;  Michael  Prockniak,  Raynham; 
and  Richard  Halliday,  North  Attleboro. 

Of  the  fifty  reporting  for  the  month, 
33  had  an  average  of  over  15  eggs  or 
more  per  bird,  which  is  very  good  pro- 
duction. 

The  standing  of  the  clubs  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Tie  between: 

(Marie  S.  Howard  School,  Acushnet, 
and  Job  Gidley  School,  North 
Dartmouth. 

2.  Anne   C.   Greene   School,   Seekonk. 

3.  Pleasant  Street  School,  South  Re- 

hoboth. 

4.  Pottersville    School,    Somerset. 

5.  Spencer  Borden  School,  Fall  River. 

6.  Long   Plain    School,    Acushnet. 

7.  Junior  High  School,  Westport. 

8.  Caswell  School,   East  Taunton. 

9.  Junior  High   School.   North   Attle- 

boro. 

10.  Village  School,  Somerset. 

11.  Winthrop   School,   Taunton. 

May  is  the  last  month  in  the  Egg 
Laying  Contest. 


Please  fill  out  the  record  book  as  well 
as  you  can  and  turn  in  not  later  than 
June  15,  if  you  wish  to  get  your  club 
pin. 


JOIN  THE  300-BUSHEL  CLUB— (Con- 
tinued.) 

In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
profitable  production  of  potatoes  in 
Massachusetts  there  was  started  two 
years  ago  what  is  known  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts   300-Bushel     Potato     Club.     In 

1927,  the  highest  yield  was  produced  by 
Joseph  Decatur  of  Wayland  with  a  yield 
of  450  bushels  of  Green  Mountains  per 
acre.  In  1928,  Nathan  A.  Chace  of 
Somerset  was  highest  with  a  yield  of  455 
bushels  of  Cobblers.  Who  will  it  be  this 
year? 

Any  farmer  who  grows  two  acres  or 
more  of  potatoes  is  eligible  to  join  this 
club,  which  consists  simply  of  notifyinf? 
your  County  Agent  before  July  1.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  records  are  ob- 
tained by  the  County  Acont  and  medals 
are  awarded  to  all  successful  growers. 

Perhaps  by  far  the  most  valuable  re- 
sult of  this  work  is  the  opportunity 
for  growers  to  compare  their  methods 
of  planting,  fertilizing  and  sprayir.jj, 
with  those  of  other  successful  growers, 
in  an  effort  to  improve  practices. 

Similar  clubs  in  Ohio,  Pennsvlvania, 
New  York  and  Connecticut  include 
many  of  the  best  growers  in  thf-ir  sec- 
tions. In  Ohio  for  instance,  336  farmers 
averaged    437    bushels    of   potatoes    in 

1928.  Summaries  to  show  the  cultural 
practices  followed  by  growers  in  other 
states  as  well  as  Massachusetts  will  be 
available  to  farmers  who  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  300-Bu?hel 
Potato  Club.  Simply  notify  the  County 
Agent  before  July  1,  that  you  wish  to 
enter  your  field. 


FARM      AND      HOME      WEEK— (Con- 
tinued.) 

The  forestry  'program,  which  is  a 
new  one  for  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
will  have  as  speakers,  W.  H.  Walker, 
Greenwich  Village,  Mr.  Walker  having 
practiced  forestry  for  the  past  40  years 
on  his  2,000  acres  of  forest  land;  and 
A.  C.  Cline,  assistant  director  of  the 
Harvard    Forest,    Petersham. 

Cash  crop  farmers  will  hear  W.  H. 
Wolff  of  the  Riverdale  Market  Harden, 
West  Springfield,  who  was  formerlv 
assistant  horticultural  specialist  at  the 
New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station  and 
also  formerly  with  the  Hampden  County 
Improvement  League.  There  will  also 
be  a  discussion  of  cash  crops  for  dairy 
farmers  and  a  discussion  of  pasture  and 
forage  crops. 

Other  speakers  on  floriculture,  live- 
stock, beekeeping,  home  canning,  etc., 
are  included  in  a  full  program  that  may 
be  had  from  Earle  S.  Carpenter,  M.  A. 
C,  Amherst,  Mass. 
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4.H    CLUB    CHAMPIONS    CHOSEN 


CALENDAR 


State    Clothing    Championsliip 

Evelyn  Steadman  of  North  Dart- 
mouth has  been  awarded  State  Clothing 
Championship  this  year  and  will  go  to 
Camp  Gilbert  with  the  County  Cham- 
pions in  July.  Evelyn  has  made  a  won- 
derful record  this  year  including  the 
earning  of  $245.00  by  sale  of  aprons 
and  other  articles  she  has  made,  and 
other  work  in  connection  with  the  club. 
She  was  also  the  leader  of  a  Clothing 
Club  in  the  Dartmouth  High  School. 


County  Champions 

County  Champions  have  just  been 
chosen  in  the  Clothing,  Food,  Handi- 
craft and  Poultry  projects.  All  the  four 
contests  were  very  close,  as  there  were 
many  more  enrollments  in  each  of  these 
contests  than  ever  before. 

Florence  Scott  of  Norton  was  finally 
selected  as  County  Clothing  Champion, 
she  having  made  a  fine  record  through 
the  year,  not  only  of  actual  amount 
?nd  quality  of  work  done,  but  also  in 
club  leadership.  Florence  led  two 
clubs  herself,  one  made  up  of  grammar 
school  girls  and  the  other  of  high  school 
girls.  Among  her  high  school  girls  were 
two,  namely,  Frances  Hyland,  who  led 
a  club  in  Chartley,  and  Rose  Gwilliams, 
who  led  a  club  in  Taunton.  Florence 
was  also  responsible  for  starting  a  boys' 
Handicraft  club,  and  all  these  clubs 
came  through  and  mainly  as  a  result 
of  her  efforts. 

Rose  Gwilliams,  also  of  Norton,  was 
second  choice  and  Helen  Long  of  Taun- 
ton, third.  Others  doing  exceptionally 
fine  work  in  the  clothing  project  were 
the  following:  Beulah  Tripp,  Acushnet; 
Marguerite  Harvey,  South  Easton; 
Eleanor  Bruce  and  Pauline  Desormeaux, 
Norton;  Estelle  Clement,  North  West- 
port;  Wilma  Rounds,  Marion  Doel  and 
Ida  Davis,  Taunton;  Clara  Munroe,  Lu- 
cia Violette  of  Rehoboth,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  Evelyn  Steadman,  Dartmouth. 


The  Food  Championship,  after  long 
deliberation,  has  been  awarded  to  Ruth 
Horton  of  South  Rehoboth.  The  contest 
was  probably  the  closest  of  all  four. 
The  final  decision  was  made  on  the  club 
story  as  all  other  points  of  the  two 
girls   concerned   were   equal.. 

(Continued   on   Page   2.   Col.    3) 


July  23-26 — Farm  and  Home  Week  at 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Amherst. 

August  5-10 — Meeting  of  American 
Poultry  Association  at  Springfield, 
Mass.  All  poultrymen  are  invited. 

August  7 — Annual  Field  Day  at  the 
Market  Garden  Field  Station,  Wal- 
tham. 

August  14 — Bristol  and  Plymouth  Poul- 
try Field  Day  at  Acushnet  Grange 
Hall,  Acushnet.  All  poultrymen  in 
Bristol  and  Plymouth  counties  are 
invited. 


CLEAN    MILK    PRODUCTION 


Several  hundred  samples  of  milk  pro- 
duced by  Bristol  County  dairymen  have 
been  tested  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  during  the  past  two  months- 
While  the  results  of  these  tests  com- 
pare favorably  with  samples  taken  in 
other  parts  of  the  State  there  is  still 
considerable  room  for  improvement, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
cleanliness. 

Many  of  the  samples  were  classified 
as  dirty  or  very  dirty. 

The  State  Department  has  been  carry- 
ing on  this  work  to  induce  dairymen 
to  be  more  careful  in  handling  their 
milk.  The  work  being  done  is  wholly 
educational. 

The  production  of  clean  milk  is 
neither  difficult  nor  ex;pensive.  It  is 
dependent   on  four  essential   factors. 

1.  Clean,  healthy  cows. 

2.  Small-top  milking  pails. 

3.  Sterilized   utensils. 

4.  Proper  cooling. 

Milk  is  the  most  valuable  human 
food.  It  is  only  fair  that  dairymen 
should  endeavor  to  make  milk  that  is 
safe  for  human  consumption. 


SPRAY    THE    POTATOES 


Ohio  potato  growers  raising  400 
bushels  or  more  per  acre  average  to 
spray  12  times. 

The  spray  recommended  at  present  is 
8  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  and  4  lbs.  of 
chemical  hydrate  lime  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  Spray  every  10  to  14  days.  For 
potato  bug  add  2  lbs.  of  dry  arsenate 
of  lead.  For  aphids  add  Vz  piTit  of 
TT'cotme  sulphate.  If  water  is  scarce 
Hn'^t  mav  be  used. 


MASSACHUSETTS  CROP  AND  LIVE- 
STOCK REVIEW 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  co-operation  with  the 
New  England  Crop  Reporting  Service 
has  recently  published  an  interesting 
review  of  crops  and  livestock  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  where  Bris- 
tol County  stands  in  comparison  with 
some  of  the  other  counties  of  the  State. 
There  are  14  counties  in  Massachusetts, 
and  Bristol  County  stands  Sth  in  land 
area. 

In  the  4-year  period,  1924-1927, 
Bristol  County  ranks  7th  in  produc- 
tion of  apples  with  an  average  annual 
production   of   81,500   bushels. 

Bristol  County  ranks  third  in  the 
production  of  cranberries  with  an 
annual  production  of   11,180  barrels. 

In  potato  production  Bristol  County 
stands  second  with  an  average  produc- 
tion of  316,000  bushels. 

Bristol  County  rates  eighth  in  pro- 
duction of  hay  with  a  total  production 
of  39,102  tons.  In  tonnage  of  silage 
corn  Bristol  County  stands  second  with 
a  production  of  49,206  tons. 

Bristol  County  is  third  in  milk  pro- 
duction with  an  annual  production  of 
over  one  hundred  million  pounds. 

In  numbers  of  livestock  Bristol 
County  is  credited  with  2410  horses, 
ranking  7th  among  the  counties.  In 
number  of  dairy  cattle  we  stand  fourth 
with  a  total  of  16,730  cattle.  Bristol 
has  9000  head  of  swine  and  rates  third 
among  the  counties  of  the  State.  Only 
200  sheep  are  credited  to  Bristol 
County,  making  it  tenth  in  the  number 
of  sheep. 

No  figures  are  given  on  poultry,  but 
the  last  census  figures  show  Bristol 
third  from  the  top  in  production  of 
poultry  products,  the  value  given  for 
these  products  in  1924  being  nearly  2 
million  dollars. 


CHICKEN      POX      MAY      BE      CON- 
TROLLED 


New  Vaccine  Gives  Complete   Immunity 

WM.  C.  MONAHAN 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
A  new  type  of  vaccine  is  now  avail- 
able which  gives  complete  immunity  or 
protection     against     chicken    pox.    This 
special  type  of  vaccine  is  administered 
by    merely    brushing    the    vaccine    into 
(Continued   on   Page   2,   Col.    1) 
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feather  follicles  which  have  been  ex- 
posed by  the  removal  of  a  ie-W  pinches 
of  feathers  from  the  bird's  thigh  just 
above  the  hock. 

Poultrymen  may  do  the  vaccinating 
themselves  although  the  Jensen-Salsbery 
Laboratory,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the 
only  commercial  source  of  satisfactory 
vaccine,  distributes  the  material  through 
veterinarians  only.  Just  ask  your  local 
veterinarian  to  get  you  the  required 
number  of  dosesl  of  Cutaneous  (skin) 
Chicken  Pox  Vaccine.  The  price  to  you 
should  be  two  or  two  and  one-half  cents 
or  less  per  dose. 

Nature    of   Disease 

Chicken  pox  is  a  common,  widely 
spread  disease  which  causes  serious  loss 
to  poultrymen  by  decreasing  egg  pro- 
duction during  the  season  when  eggs 
bring  the  highest  prices.  Roup,  canker 
and  avian  diphtheria  are  other  names  by 
which  this  disease  is  known.  These 
different  symptoms  are  produced  by  the 
same  filtrable  virus  or  contagious  mat- 
ter which  is  responsible  for  the  disease. 

No  specific  or  effective  medicinal 
treatment  has  been  found  for  treating 
flocks  suffering  from  pox  or  canker. 
Sanitation,  good  feeding  and  comfort- 
able housing,  together  with  individual 
treatment  of  the  worse  cases  have  been 
merely  efforts  towards  lessening  the 
losses,  preventing  complications  and 
helping  the  flocks  to  survive. 

For  several  years  other  kinds  of  vac- 
cines and  bacterins  have  been  exten- 
sively advertised  and  used.  In  studies 
of  pox  made  by  Dr.  Norman  J.  Pyle  at 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  none  of  the  commer- 
cial vaccines  tested  produced  immunity, 
neither  did  they  effect  a  cure  when  the 
disease  was  present,  although  they 
caused  a  slight  improvement  in  the 
general  condition  of  the  birds. 

Immunity    Is    In    the    Skin 

Further  studies  made  by  the  same  in- 
vestigator showed  that  immunity  is  not 
of  a  general  nature  but  is  restricted 
chieflv,  if  not  entirely,  to  the- skin.  This 
theory  of  skin  immunity  is  relatively 
now  and  yet  investigators,  as  well  as 
poultrymen    using    subcutaneous    injec- 


LEADERS    IN   EGG   PRODUCTION   FOR  SEVEN  MONTHS'  PERIOD  END- 
ING MAY  31,   1929, 

COUNTY  LIST 


No. 

Pullets 

Prod,  per 

Name 

Town 

Breed 

Nov.  1 

May  31 

Pullet 

Peckham  Poultry  Farm, 

Clifford 

Reds 

1900 

1408 

135.1 

Glendale  Poultry  Farm, 

Somerset 

Reds 

969 

231 

131.1 

Eben  E.  Brown, 

Rehoboth 

9 

578 

356 

114.2 

Robert  M.  Sharpies, 

Seekonk 

Reds 

713 

513 

109.9 

E.  W.  Dexter,                    Mattapoisett 

Reds 

160 

138 

108.8 

STATE   LISTS 

Large 

Flocks  with  ] 

LOGO  Pullets  or  More. 

No. 

Pullets 

Prod,  per 

Name 

County 

Breed 

Nov.  1 

May  31 

Pullet 

Peckham  Poultry  Farm, 

Bristol 

Reds 

1900 

1408 

135.1 

Arthur   J.    Trefry, 

Middlesex 

Reds 

1050 

800 

112.0 

Harold  O.   Booth, 

Hampshire 

Legs. 

1500 

465 

109.9 

Upalong  Farm, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

1017 

718 

108.1 

Homer  Rowell, 

Essex 

Reds 

1300 

842 

107.9 

Elm  Tree  Poultry  Farm, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

2425 

1506 

104.2 

Monroe  &  Nepper, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

3025 

1433 

99.7 

Large 

Flocks  vdth 

500   to   999 

Pullets. 

Glendale  Poultry  Farm, 

Bristol 

Reds 

969 

231 

131.1 

Robert  A.   Beley, 

Worcester 

Reds 

505 

370 

128.3 

A.  S.  Pendleton, 

Essex 

Reds 

801 

653 

126.1 

Geo.   W.  Sarano, 

Middlesex 

Reds 

800 

233 

117.8 

Harold  N.  Caldwell 

Middlesex 

Reds 

880 

356 

116.3 

Eben  E.  Brown, 
Robert  M.  Sharpies, 

Bristol 
Bristol 

7 

Reds 

578 
713 

356 
513 

114.2 
109.9 

tions  of  vaccine,  have  noted  that  better 
results  were  obtained  when  scabs  de- 
veloped at  the  point  of  inoculation.  In 
the  light  of  present  knowledge  we  can 
interpret  these  favorable  results  as 
being  due  to  accidental  sk.n  inocula- 
tion and  the  development  of  skin  im- 
munity. 

Experimentation  with  different  types 
of  vaccine  finally  proved  that  a  suspen- 
sion of  200  milligrams  of  suitable  pox 
virus  in  50  cubic  centimeters  of  a  mix- 
ture of  2  parts  glycerine  and  3  parts 
normal  salt  solution  makes  a  satis- 
factory vaccine.  For  chickens  from  2 
to  4  months  old,  one-half  this  strength 
is  sufficient.  When  such  vaccine  is  ad- 
ministered by  brushing  it  into  the 
feather  follicles  with  a  pared  down 
camel's  hair  brush,  a  swelling  occurs  in 
4  to  6  days,  followed  by  the  formation 
of  pox  scabs  over  the  wounds.  This 
treatment  does  not  seem  to  seriously 
effect  the  birds  and  after  28  to  30  days 
they  have  established  complete  im- 
munity to  pox  and  are  less  likely  to 
have  colds  and  other  respiratory 
troubles.  While  the  greatest  value  of 
vaccination  is  to  protect  birds  against 
the  occurence  of  pox,  it  is  probable  that 
in  commercial  flocks  it  is  a  wise  pro- 
cedure to  vaccinate  promptly  when  pox 
scabs  are  first  noticed  in  order  that  the 
disease  may  be  light  and  of  short 
duration  rather  than  taking  a  chance 
of  its  hanging  on  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral weeks  as  it  spreads  from  pen  to 
pen. 

Poultrymen  to  whom  pox  epidemics 
are  almost  an  annual  occurence  will 
fi"d  relief  b"  vaceinatine  pullets  while 
they  are  still  on  range  in  the  summer 
and  early  fall.  Chickens  as  young  as  two 
months  may  be  successfully  immunized. 


This  practice  does  not  materially  affect 
growth  and  it  avoids  the  setback  in 
e&g  production  which  occurs  with  vac- 
cination at  housing  time  or  later  and 
it  also  gives  the  birds  the  advantage  of 
more   favorable   weather  conditions. 

LEADERS  IN  EGG  PRODUCTION  FOR 
SEVEN  MONTHS'  PERIOD  END- 
ING MAY  31,    1929. 

The  Peckham  Poultry  Farm  of  New 
Bedford  heads  the  State  list  for  flocks 
of  over  1000  birds.  Beginning  the  year 
with  1900  laying  hens  the  production 
per  bird  for  the  first  seven  months  was 
135.1   eggs  per  bird. 

Glendale  Poultry  Farm  of  Somerset 
heads  the  State  list  for  commercial 
flocks  between  500-1000.  Starting  in 
November  with  969  birds  the  average 
production  for  the  six  months  period 
was   131.1   eggs. 

Following  are  the  State  and  County 
summaries   for  the   seven   months'  pe- 
riod. 
4^H    CLUB    CHAMPIONS    CHOSEN 
(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  1) 

Ruth  has  been  a  club  member  for  four 
years  and  has  carried  on  both  clothing 
and  food  projects  during  that  time.  She 
has  been  a  fine  club  member  in  every 
way. 

The  second  choice,  Natalie  Ogorsalek 
of  Taunton,  who  was  also  second  choice 
last  year  in  this  project,  did  excellent 
work,  equally  as  good  as  Ruth's,  but 
her  story  and  record  were  not  quite  so 
well  done,  so  she  lost  out  for  first.  We 
all  hope  she  will  try  again  another 
year. 

Others   who    stood    very   high    in    the 
Food  Club  contest  were  Ethel  Lucas  of 
(Continued   on   Page   4,   Col.    1) 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


June    Summary    Meeting 

It  has  been  hard  to  decide  just  what 
Was  the  most  popular  feature  of  the 
Annual  Home  Bureau  meeting  which 
was  held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School  on  June  fifteenth. 

Mrs.  Arthur  O.  York,  president  of 
the  Home  Bureau,  presided  at  the  busi- 
ness meeting.  There  were  120  women 
present,  representing  fourteen  towns  in 
Bristol  County,  with  eight  out-of-the- 
county  guests.  There  were  also  about 
25   4-H  Club  girls  present. 

Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr,  State  Leader, 
introduced  Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Morley,  the 
new  Child  Development  Specialist,  and 
Mrs.  Morley  told  the  women  some  things 
about  the  work  that  she  is  to  do  in  the 
State. 

Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Haynes,  Home  Man- 
agement Specialist,  described  the  Better 
Kitchens  project  that  we  are  to  intro- 
duce  into    Bristol    County   next   season. 

Miss  Ella  Gardner  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  led  com- 
munity singing  and  kept  everyone 
amused  with  the  little  games  that  she 
introduced  at  different  points  in  the 
program.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Ingalls  of  Segre- 
ganset  accompanied  on  the  piano.  Miss 
Gardner  introduced  Mrs.  Ingalls  as 
"the  orchestra."  Mr.  C.  L.  March  of  the 
Agricultural  School  Staff  sang  three 
numbers,  which  were  enjoyed  very 
much. 

The  Cotton  School  Dress  contest  of 
the  4-H  club  girls  aroused  much  in- 
terest. The  girls  were  most  attractive 
in  their  becoming  and  well  made 
dresses,  and  manv  commented  01  the 
fact  that  such  nice  dresses  could  be 
made  for  as  little  money  as  was  spent 
'n  making  these. 

An  exhibit  of  samples  of  work  done 
by  the  different  adult  garment  finish 
group  showed  that  the  women  have  not 
been  idle  either. 

The  winning  4-H  Club  Health  Posters 
werp  also  on  exhibition. 

The  climax  of  the  day's  program 
was  an  address  by  Miss  Margaret  Slat- 
terv.  Her  subject  was  "Sons  of  Women 
and  Daughters  of  Men."  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  listen  to  one  who  has  such  faith 
that  the  world  is  reallv  gettinf?  better 
all  of  the  time,  especially  when  that  per- 
son is  in  such  close  contact  with  the 
"younger  generation"  and  really 
knows  the  youth  of  today  as  well  as 
Miss   Slattery  does. 


SWEETS  FOR  THE  FAMILY 


Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  State 
Nutrition  Specialist 
The  average  American  spends  yearly 
ten  dollars  for  candy  and  twenty-nine 
cents  for  health,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Our  forefathers  ate  11  pounds  of  sugar 
p"r    Person.    The    average    consumption 


today  is   126  pounds  per  person. 

Sweets  in  themselves  are  not  harm- 
ful. Sugar  is  an  energy  producing  food, 
but  has  no  building  value.  The  real 
danger  in  the  use  of  too  much  sugar  is 
that  excessive  use  of  sweets  dulls  the 
appetites  and  takes  the  place  of  build- 
ing and  regulating  foods.  It  is  well. 
When  adding  sugar  to  the  diet,  to  see 
that  it  is  used  in  combination  with  other 
important  foods. 

Simple  desserts,  which  will  satisfy  the 
desire  for  sweets,  and  at  the  same  time 
help  to  make  a  better  balanced  diet,  are 
recommended  for  all  members  of  the 
family.  Some  simple  summer  desserts 
are  suggested. 

Cornstarch    Peach    Custard 

1%  cups  scalded  milk 
%  cup  cold  milk 

1  tablespoon  cornstarch 
%  cup  sugar 

2  eggs 

%  teaspoon  vanilla 
Vi    teaspoon  salt 

Mix  salt,  sugar,  cornstarch  and  cold 
milk  well  together.  When  smooth  add 
to  scalded  milk  in  top  of  double  boiler. 
When  thickening  begins,  cook  undis- 
turbed for  20  minutes.  Beat  eggs 
slightly,  mix  well  with  a  small  portion 
of  the  hot  mixture,  then  add  slowly  to 
the  contents  of  the  double  boiler.  Stir 
until  thickened  and  add  vanilla.  It  is 
especially  nice  with  sliced  peaches  or 
berries.  Slice  canned  or  fresh  peaches 
into  individual  glasses,  pour  custard 
over,  and  chill.  Berries  may  be  used 
instead  of  peaches.  A  little  whipped 
cream  and  a  half  teaspoon  of  bright 
jelly  adds  to  the  attractiveness. 

Frozen    Rice    Pudding 
1   ouart  milk 
V2  cup  rice 

1  cup  sugar 

V2  teaspoon  salt 

M  teaspoon  grated  nutmeg 

V2    cup  seeded  raisins 

Wash  the  rice  carefully.  Put  it  on  in 
one  quart  of  boiling  water  and  boil  it 
rapidly  for  ten  minutes.  Drain  and  cook 
in  a  double  boiler  with  the  milk  for 
one  hour;  then  add  the  sugar  and  salt, 
flavoring  to  taste,  and  the  raisins,  which 
have  been  washed,  dried  and  put 
through  a  food  chopper.  When  cold, 
freeze. 

Grape    Ice 
4  cups  buttermilk  or  sour  milk 

2  cups  grape  juice  _ 
12/3   cups  sugar 

%   cup  water 

2   tablespoons  lemon  juice 

Vs  teaspoon  salt 

Combine  sugar  and  water.  Boil  for 
a  minute  or  two,  or  until  sugar  is  dis- 
solved. Combine  syrup  with  fruit  juices 
pvd  salt.  When  cool  add  slowly  to 
buttermilk,  stirring  while  adding. 
Freeze.  This  is  delicious'y  refreshing  on 
a  hot  day. 

Ginger   Whip 
1  tablespoon  gelatin 
9  tiblespoons  cold  water 


2  cups  ginger  ale 

2  tablespoons  orange  juice 

Vi    cup  sugar 

Red  food  coloring 

Soften  the  gelatin  in  cold  water  and 
dissolve  over  hot  water.  Add  to  ginger 
ale  with  the  sugar  and  orange  juice. 
Stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Add 
enough  red  coloring  to  tint  a  light  pink. 
Let  stand  until  partly  stiffened.  Then 
beat  with  an  egg  beater  until  light  and 
foamy.  Turn  ir.M  molds  to  harden. 
Serve  with  a  custard  sauce  to  which 
has  been  added  one-half  cup  diced 
orange  and  one-fourth  cup  diced  crystal- 
lized ginger. 

Recipe  makes  6  servings. 


FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK 


Be  lazy  sometimes,  I  advise 

Don't  blame  yourself  and  think  you 
shirk. 
It's  very  hard   to  realize 

That  resting  is  a  part  of  work. — 
Cheerful  Cherub. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  plan  to  go  to 
Farm  and  Home  Week.  The  dates  are 
July  23,  24,  25,  and  26.  Send  your 
reservations  to  Earle  S.  Carpenter,  Ex- 
tension Service,  M.  A.  C,  Amherst, 
Mass.  Further  information  may  be  bad 
by  writing  or  telephoning  your  home 
Demonstration  Agent,  Blanche  W. 
Eames,  Segreganset,  Mass.,  or  Mr. 
Carpenter. 


"Happygrams" 

Clean  ice-cream  is  wholesome.  Don't 
drown   yourself   trying   fancy   "Floats". 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  "Health." 

Health  is  wealth.  Don't  be  a  spend- 
thrift. 

When  you're  hungry  between  meals, 
Pat  a  glass  of  water. 

Three  hearty  meals  are  worth  a  whole 
dav  of  bites. 

Eat  green  vegetables  and  reach  the 
pin'r    of   condit'on. 

— American  Child  Health  Association 


Nover    put    off    until    tomorrow    the 
m'lk  you  should  drink  today. 


"We  shall  never  know  how  many 
adults  desire  intelligence  regarding 
themselves  and  the  world  in  which  they 
live  until  education  once  more  escapes 
the  patterns  of  conformity.  .  .  .  Adult 
leaders  are  precisely  those  whose  intel- 
lectual aspirations  are  least  likely  to 
be  aroused  by  the  rigid,  uf^cnmnro- 
mising  reauirements  of  authoritativ«, 
conventionalized  institutions  of  learn- 
ing."— Lindeman    (Adult  Education) 

"The  nrof=peritv  of  a  nation  d-^nends 
on  the  health  and  morals  of  its  citizens: 
and  the  health  and  morals  of  a  neonlo 
depend  mainlv  on  the  food  thev  eat  an'' 
the  homes  they  live  in." — Ellen  Tl. 
Richards. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 

(Continued  from  Page  2,  Col.  3) 
South  Rehoboth;  Virginia  Violette  of 
Rehoboth  Village;  Margaret  MacCallum 
and  Greta  Boehner,  County  Street 
School,  Taunton,  and  Margaret  Davis, 
West  Mansfield. 


Easton;  Chester  Page,  Edward  Dahill, 
Jr.,  Taunton;  Jack  Briggs,  Mansfield; 
Adrian  Vincent,  Rehoboth;  and  Henry 
James,  Seekonk. 


The  Handicraft  Club  Champion  is 
Nathan  Macomber  of  Taunton,  who  has 
been  in  this  project  for  five  years.  This 
year  Nathan  was  quite  active  as  a 
leader  beside  doing  considerable  fine 
work.  He  graduated  from  the  County 
Street  Grammar  School  in  Taunton  this 
year.  We  hope  he  will  continue  in  club 
work  when  he  enters  high  school. 

A  very  close  second  to  Nathan  in  the 
Handicraft  club  was  Everett  Smith  of 
North  Dighton,  also  a  fifth  year  mem- 
ber. Everett's  work  was  fine,  as  was 
also  his  club  spirit.  The  only  real  dif- 
ference between  these  two  boys  was  the 
fact  that  Nathan  did  some  leadership 
work,  which  Everett  did  not  do;  Peri- 
haps  Everett  will  try  to  lead  a  club  an- 
other year. 

Other  Handicraft  club  members  who 
stood  high  in  the  county  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Aldo  Fasalo,  Sidney  Wilkins 
and  Renato  Maschio  of  County  Street, 
Taunton;  Howard  Jennings  and  John 
Lindsay  of  Easton;  Horace  Ingalls, 
Dighton;  Joseph  Spencer,  Slade  School, 
Fall  River;  James  Ryley,  Spencer  Bor- 
den School,  Fall  River;  William  Ray- 
mond, Jr.,  Raynham,  and  John  Bryant, 
Pratt  School,  Taunton. 

George  Kirby  of  the  Pratt  School  did 
a  wonderfully  fine  lot  of  work  this  year, 
having  made  over  40  articles,  but,  of 
course,  having  won  county  honors  last 
year,  was  not  entitled  to  win  again  this 
year. 


Canning^   Club   Notes 

Canning  clubs  are  underway  in  the 
following  towns:  Easton,  Mrs.  George 
H.  Jennings  and  Miss  Dorothy  Godfrey, 
leaders;  Taunton,  Miss  Natalie  Ogorsa- 
lek,  leader;  Pottersville,  Miss  Loretta 
Pluff,  leader;  Long  Plain,  Acushnet, 
Mrs.  Annie  B.  Reed,  leader;  Attleboro, 
Mrs.  Raymond  S.  Torrey,  leader;  Reho- 
both, Miss  Clara  F.  Munroe,  leader; 
South  Rehoboth,  Mrs.  Harry  Lucas, 
leader;  Berkley,  Assistant  Club  Agent, 
Miss  Dorothy  Stewart,  leader;  Dart- 
mouth, Mrs.  Frances  P.  Macedo,  leader. 

Canning  outlines,  primers  and  letters 
have  been  sent  to  all  leaders  and  those 
who  have  sent  in  their  enrollment  cards. 
Additional  canning  literature  will  be 
sent   upon   request. 

Demonstrations  in  canning  to  club 
members  will  be  gladly  arranged  for 
if  you  will  drop  a  line  to  the  Club 
Agent   at   Segreganset. 


The  Egg  Laying  Contest  in  the 
Poultry  Project  was  a  "nip  and  tuck" 
affair  this  year  with  first  honors  final- 
ly going  to  Raymond  Harrington  of 
Dartmouth.  Florence  Steadman  of  the 
same  town,  and  also  the  same  club, 
'was  a  very  close  second.  Over  a  period 
of  three  years  Raymond's  record  was  a 
little  the  better,  although  Florence's 
record  this  year  was  excellent.  Ray- 
mond, during  the  past  three  years  of 
poultry  club  work  owned  all  his  own 
stock  and  has  $100.00  or  more  in  the 
bank. 

We  trust  that  Florence  will  stick  to 
the  work  for  she  is  bound  to  win  in  the 
end.  Florence's  egg  record  this  year 
was  160  eggs  per  bird,  which  is  phe- 
nomenal. 

Other  outstanding  poultry  club  mem^- 
bers  this  year  were  the  following: 
Harvey  Smith,  Lauchlan  Smith,  West- 
port;  Mercedes  Frates,  Philip  Hawes, 
Ralph  Doran,  Jr.,  Dartmouth;  Richard 
Braley,  Wilfred  Dion,  Acushnet;  John 
Cahoon,   Fall   River;    Thomas   Williams, 


the  Home  Bureau  on  June  15,  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School.  This 
was  the  first  school  dress  contest  to  be 
held  in  our  county,  but  we  feel  sure  it 
will  not  be  the  last.  It  was  a  good  be- 
ginning, with  22  entrants,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be  twice  as  many 
entered  next  year. 

The  dresses  were  judged  by  Miss 
Marion  E.  Forbes,  Assistant  State  Club 
Leader,  and  Miss  Mary  S.  Dean,  Home 
Demonstration  Agent  of  Plymouth 
County.  The  points  taken  into  consider- 
ation by  the  judges  were — choice  of 
material,  color,  design,  accessories, 
workmanship,  suitability  of  purpose, 
suitability  for  wearer,  and  cost.  The 
costs  of  these  dresses  ranged  from  70c 
to  $3.55,  with  an  average  cost  of  $1.68. 
At  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the 
Home  Bureau  the  girls  put  on  a  style 
show.  Miss  Forbes  explained  the  points 
which  were  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  judges,  and  then  announced  the 
winners.  Wilma  Rounds,  Taunton, 
won  first  place;  Evelyn  Steadman,  Dart- 
mouth, second  place;  and  Helen  Long 
of  Taunton  a  close  third.  The  following 
received  honorable  mention:  Rose  Gwil- 
liams,  Pauline  Desormeaux,  Florence 
Scott  and  Eleanor  Bruce,  all  of  Norton; 
Margaret  McCallum  and  Marion  Doel 
of  Taunton,  and  Lillian  Cahoon  of 
Westport. 

The  winning  dress  is  to  be  sent  to 
Camp  Gilbert  this  summer  to  be  entered 
with  the  winning  dresses  from  the  other 
counties  of  Massachusetts.  We  feel  surp 
that  our  dress  stands  a  good  chance  of 
winning  the   State   Championshio. 

Girls,  we  have  made  a  fine  start. 
Every  dress  in  the  contest  was  one  to 
be  proud  of.  Let's  make  next  year's 
contest   even   bigger  and  better! 

Health    Poster    Contest 

Another  feature  of  Home  Bureau  Day 
was  the  health  poster  contest.  The  win- 
ners were  Helen  Long,  Tauntnn,  first; 
George  DeCastro,  Taunton,  second;  Ida 
Davis,  Taunton,  third,  and  Lewis  Rubin, 
Taunton,  honorable  mention.  These 
four  posters  will  be  sent  to  Camp  Gil- 
bert to  be  entered  in  the  State  Contest. 
It  looks  as  though  all  of  our  poster 
artists  were  in  Taunton.  How  about  it 
boys  and  girls? 

Garden  Club  Notes 

The  monthly  garden  club  letters  will 
be  sent  out  to  all  who  are  enrolled  in 
the  Vegetable  and  Flower  Garden  pro- 
jects.   If   you   have   not  received   your 


Poultry   Club   Notes 

The  three  prize  winners  in  the  Egg 
Laying  Contest  for  the  past  month  were 
the  following:  First,  Florence  Stead- 
man, North  Dartmouth,  production 
26.58  eggs  per  bird;  Second,  Edward 
Dahill,  Jr.,  Taunton,  production  26.5 
eggs  pen  bird;  Third,  Roger  Brayley, 
Jr.,  Acushnet,  production  23.9  eggs  per 
bird. 

Those  standing  very  close  to  the 
winners  were  Ralph  Doran,  Jr.,  North 
Dartmouth;  Joseph  Perry,  Jr.,  North 
Pn^'^n-o.^tv,;  W'lfred  Dion,  Ralph  Town- 
send,  Wilbur  Macey  and  Norman  Rous- 
seau, Acushnet;  Richard  Halliday  and 
Charles  Davenoort,  North  Attleboro  and 
John  Silvia,  Somerset. 

The  standing  of  the  clubs  in  the 
month  of  May  is  as  follows: 

1st — ^Marie  S.  Howard  School,  Acush- 
net. 
2nd — Job  Gidley  School,  North  Dart- 
mouth. 
3rd — Long  Plain  School,  Acushnet. 
Other  school  records  were  incomplete. 
The     Poultry     Club     of     the     Gidley 
School    has    been    awarded    the    poultry 
trip,  which  will  be  taken  at  a  date  to 
be  announced  later.  Although  the  Marie 
S.  Howard  School  made  a  fine  showing 
and  an  excellent  finish  it  was  not  quite 
enough  to  win    out.    Special   credit   for 
the    fine    showing    of    these    tWo    clubs 
should     go     to     Raymond     Harrington, 
Florence    Steadman    and    the    Principal, 
Mr.    L.    A.    Gallagher,    of    the    Gidley     garden  primer,  record  card  and  monthly 
School;     and     Wilfred     Dion,    the    club     letters  it  is  probably  because  we  have 


Secretarv.  Manuel  Machado,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Miss  Susie  Davis  of  the  Marie 
S    Howard   School. 

Cotton    School    Dress    Contest 

TV.P  Cotton  School  Dress  Contest  was 
hf^ld   at  the  June  Sununarv  Meeting  of 


not  received  your  enrollment.  Please 
send  it  in  at  once  if  you  wish  to  be- 
have your  garden  visited  this  summer, 
long  and  receive  the  literature,  and 
have  your  garden  visited  this  summer. 


Bkistol  County 
Farmers'  Bullei 
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My    trip    .to    the    Third    National    Camp, 
Washingtom,    D.    C. 

We  arrived  in  Camp,  V/ednesday 
morning',  June  19,  in  time  to  be  assigned 
to  our  tents,  and  go  to  the  conferences, 
which  were  every  morning  from  9  to 
12  o'clock. 

We  met  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
National  Museum.  At  nine  o'clock  \vl- 
had  assembly  where  we  had  the  oppoi- 
tunity  of  hearing  some  very  wonderful 
speakers.  The  first  morning,  C.  W.  War- 
burton  and  C.  B.  Smith,  of  extension 
work  fame,  spoke  to  us.  Later  in  the 
week  we  heai-d  Mr.  John  Alexander  of 
the  American  Youth  Foundation;  Mrs. 
Ruth  Bryan  Owen,  Congresswoman 
from  Florida;  Leonard  Kephart,  R.  W. 
Dunlap,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  many  other  interesting  speak- 
ers. 

Each  morning  after  these  assemblies 
we  held  group  conferences.  The  Camp 
was  divided  into  eight  groups.  Each 
group  met  separately  with  a  State 
Leader  in  charge.  We  elected  a  Leader, 
Secretary,  Song  Leader  and  Cheer 
Leader  from  each  group.  At  these  meet- 
ings we  discussed  problems  of  our  own 
which  have  to  do  with  the  clubs  in  our 
communities. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions 
was:  What  factors  make  for  a  success- 
ful club  organization.  A  great  many 
good  suggestions  were  given  by  club 
boys  and  girls  from  all  over  the  county. 
Some  of  these  were,  good  leadership, 
good  club  officers,  a  club  goal,  co-opera- 
tion, interest,  demonstrations,  regular 
club  meetings,  recreation  after  business 
meeting  club  program  and  interesting 
discussions   for  business   meetings. 

At  our  last  group  meeting  we  had  a 
chance  to  ask  questions  of  our  own,  and 
suggest  ways  to  better  these  meetings 
for  next  year. 

Every  afternoon  we  went  on  tours  to 
places  of  interest  around  Washington. 
We  visited  the  experimental  farms,  one 
in  Virginia  and  the  other  in  Maryland. 
These  are  run  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Experiments  for  better- 
ing plants  and  animals  are  carried  on 
at  these  farms. 

While  in  Washington  we  went  through 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  greenhouses  which  are 
doing  somewhat  the  same  worC  as  the 
experimental  farms. 

(Continued   on   Page   4,   Col.   2) 


SWEET  CLOVER 


CALENDAR 


August  14 — Bristol  and  Plymouth  Poul- 
try Field  Day  at  Acushnet  Grange 
Hall,  Acushnet.  All  poultrymen  in 
Bristol  and  Plymouth  counties  are 
invited. 

Sept.  4 — Re-opening  of  classwork  for 
new  entrants  at  B.  C.  A.  S. 

Oct.  1 — Re-opening  of  classwork  for  all 
upper  classes  at  B.  C.  A.  S. 

Oct.  10-11 — Union  Agricultural  Meet- 
ings and  Bristol  County  Young 
Farmers'   Show  at   B.   C.   A.   S. 


BRISTOL     COUNTY     UNION     AGRI- 
CULTURAL MEETINGS  AND 
YOUNG  FARMERS'  SHOW 


Plans  are  well  underway  for  the 
Bristol  County  Union  Agricultural 
Meetings  and  the  Young  Farmers' 
Show  which  comes  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, October  10  and  11. 

The  tentative  program  which  is  being 
arranged  includes  programs  for  the 
dairy  and  fruit  men  on  Thursday,  and 
programs  for  the  poultrymen  and 
market  gardeners  on  Friday.  There  will 
be  programs  both  days  for  the  women 
and  children.  The  speaking  programs 
will  run  from  10.30  A.  M.  to  3.30  P.  M. 
each  day,  and  the  Young  Farmers'  Show 
will  open  at  4  P.  M.  and  remain  open 
until   11   P.  M.   each  day. 


"Sweel  Clover  in  BrLslol  County"  page  2,  column  1; 


On  the  dairy  program  Prof.  C.  J. 
Fawcett  will  talk  on  "Practical  Meth- 
ods of  Controlling  Contagious  Abor- 
tion" ;  Mr.  W.  P.  Davis  of  the  New 
England  Milk  Producers'  Association 
will  talk  on  the  subject  "Looking  Ahead 
in  Milk  Marketing  in  Southern  New 
England."  Mr.  Townsend,  Secretary  of 
the  New  England  Grain  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation, will  talk  on  the  subject,  "How 
the  Grain  Dealers  of  New  England  Are 
Improving    Their    Service    to   Farmers." 

Ml".  J.  D.  Zink,  Manager  of  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange, 
will  talk  on  "What  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange  is  Doing  to  Serve 
the  Dairymen." 

The  speakers  on  the  fruit  program 
will  include  Professor  F.  C.  Sears  and 
Prof.  William  Thies  of  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  and  Prof.  W.  H. 
Darrow  of  Connecticut  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. The  subjects  discussed  will  include 
both  orchard  and  small  fruits. 

The  market  garden  program  will  in- 
clude talks  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Thompson  of 
Cornell  University  and  Prof.  R.  M. 
Koon  of  Waltham. 

Prof.  Roy  Jones  of  Connecticut  and 
Prof.  J.  C.  Graham  of  M.  A.  C.  will  be 
the  speakers  on  the  poulti-y  program. 

A  detailed  program  of  the  meeting 
will  be  printed  in  the  September  Bulle- 
tin. 

Don't  forget  to  selsct  exhibits  early 
for  the  Young  Farmers'  Show.  The  time 
to  save  exhibition  specimens  is  when  the 
crop  is  being  harvested. 
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SWEET     CLOVER     IN     BRISTOL 
COUNTY 

Only  a  few  men  in  Bristol  County, 
to  date,  have  had  the  courage  to  try 
sweet  clover.  Our  soils  are  very  acid 
and  are  lacking  in  phosphorous.  Such 
soils  are  not  conducive  to  the  best  suc- 
cess with  sweet  clover. 

The  accompanying  picture  was  taken 
of  a  2-acre  field  of  sweet  clover  on  the 
farm  of  Arthur  Sweet  of  Norton.  This 
field  had  not  been  farmed  for  a  genera- 
tion. The  soil  had  become  so  impover- 
ished that  it  would  not  grow  anything 
but  a  few  stragly  bushes  and  wild  grass, 
ajid  not  even  a  good  crop  of  that. 

Mr.  Sweet  applied  2  tons  of  ground 
limestone  per  acre  and  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  superphosphate,  and  planted 
sweet  clover  on  this  land  last  August. 
He  planted  the  White  Biennial,  which 
seems  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  our 
conditions. 

The  sweet  clover  made  a  wonderfml 
stand  and  was  waist  high  by  June  15 
of  this  year.  The  dry  weather  later  on 
checked  the  growth  as  there  was  no 
humus  in  the  soil,  which  was  necessarily 
very  dry. 

Mr.  Sweet  plans  to  turn  the  sweet 
clover  under,  lime  the  soil  once  more, 
and  seed  to  alfalfa.  He  has  had  con- 
siderable success  with  alfalfa  on  other 
fields  and  should  get  good  results  with 
this  field.  If  he  does,  it  will  mean  that 
in  two  years  time  he  will  have  changed 
totally  unproductive  land  into  land  that 
will  produce  3  to  4  tons  per  acre  of 
valuable  feed. 

Those  who  have  grown  sweet  clover 
or  alfalfa  know  that  the  succeeding 
crops  which  follow  after  alfalfa  and 
Bweet  clover  always  do  better.  Often- 
times these  results  show  up  over  a 
period  of  years. 

Both  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  are 
somewhat  difficult  and  expensive  to  get 
started,  but  more  and  more  farmers  are 
finding  these  crops  worth  while  where 
conditions  are  made  reasonably  right 
for  them  to  grow. 


LEADERS  IN  EGG  PRODUCTION  FOR  8  MONTHS'  PERIOD,  ENDING  JUNE 

30,   1929 

COUNTY  LIST 


PASTURE   IMPROVEMENT 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years 
considerable  interest  has  been  aroused 
in  improving  pasture  conditions.  The 
writer  recently  made  a  trip  through 
northern  Vermont  and  visited  several 
pasture  improvement  demonstrations. 
Careful  checks  are  being  kept  on  these 
plots.  The  results  for  the  most  part 
have  been  very  satisfactory.  Sometimes 
the  results  the  first  year  are  not  so 
outstanding,  but  over  a  period  of  two 
or  three  years  the  results  are  usually 
well  worth  while. 

A  number  .of  pasture  imjirovement 
plots  were  started  in  Bristol  County 
late  this  spring.  Owing  to  extreme  dry 
vreather  the  results  have  not  been  as 
jfood   as   they  would   otherwise  be. 


Name 
Glendale  Poultry  Farm, 
Peckham  Poultry  Farm, 
Eben   E.   Brown, 
Robert    M.    Sharpies, 


Town  Breed 

Somerset  Reds 

Clifford  Reds 

Rehoboth  Reds 

Seekonk  Reds 


Name 
Peckham   Poultry   Farm, 
Harold   C.   Booth, 
Arthur  J.   Trefry, 
Homer  Rowell, 
IPpalong  Farm, 
Elm  Tree  Poultry  Farm, 
Monroe  &  Nepper, 


STATE   LISTS 
Large  Flocks  with  1000  Pullets  or  More 

County         Breed 

Bristol     Reds 

Hampshire     Legs, 

Middlesex     Reds 

Reds 


Essex 

Barnstable  Reds 

Plymouth  Reds 

Plymouth  Reds 


Glendale   Poultry  Farm 
Robert  A.  Beley 
A.    S.   Pendleton, 
Geo.   W.    Sarano 
Eben    E.    BrovvTi, 
Robert    M.    Sharpies, 
Wm.   G.   MacDonald, 
L.    E.   French, 


Large   Flocks  500   to  999   Pullets 

Bristol  Reds 

Worcester  Reds 

Essex  Reds 

Middlesex  Reds 

Bristol  ? 

Bristol  Reds 

Bristol  Legs. 

Plymouth  Reds 


No. 

Pullets 

Prod,  per 

Nov.  1 

June  30 

Pullet 

969 

175 

150.5 

1900 

1205 

149.1 

578 

316 

130.3 

713 

437 

123.7 

More 

No. 

Pullets 

Prod,  per 

Nov.  1 

June  30 

Pullet 

1900 

1205 

149.1 

1500 

400 

129.8 

1050 

766 

123.6 

1300 

778 

121.3 

1017 

680 

120.9 

2425 

1194 

120.3 

3025 

915 

114.5 

its 

969 

175 

150.5 

505 

278 

145.7 

801 

645 

141.3 

800 

215 

135.8 

678 

316 

130.3 

713 

437 

123.7 

866 

*590 

122.3 

625 

*401 

122.3 

Twelve  plots  were  laid  out  on  May 
31  of  this  year  on  some  pasture  laud 
belonging  to  Arthur  Sweet  of  Norton. 
Six  of  these  plots  were  limed  and  six 
were  not.  Nitrogen  fertilizers  were  ap- 
plied on  two  limed  and  two  unlimed 
plots;  a  complete  fertilizer  high  in 
nitrogen  was  applied  on  two  unlimed 
and  two  limed  plots.  The  other  plots 
were  left  as  checks. 

On  July  9,  only  six  weeks  after  the 
materials  were  applied,  a  strip  of  grass 
9  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide  was 
clipped  from  each  plot  and  weighed.  In 
view  of  the  dry  weather  and  the  short 
period  of  time  which  had  elapsed,  the 
results  were  rather  surprising.  One  plot 
which  received  complete  fertilizer 
showed  an  increase  of  600%  over  the 
check  plot.  The  average  of  all  fertilized 
plots  over  check  plots  showed  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  400%. 

As  was  expected,  the  limed  plots  had 
not  begun  to  show  results  at  that  time, 
but  we  hope  to  see  re-sults  from  the  lime 
next  season. 

The  grass  cut  from  the  plots  is  now 
being  analyzed  at  the  State  Experiment 
Station  to  see  how  much  the  quality  of 
the  feed  has  been   improved. 

This  is  a  good  pasture  sod  which  was 
in  better  condition  than  most  pasture 
sod.  It  was  not  necessary  to  have  the 
grass  analyzed  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  it  was  of  better  quality  from  the 
fertilized  than  from  the  unfertilized 
plots.  The  facts  were  very  apparent. 

Later  we  will  print  the  complete  re- 
sults of  the  demonstration. 


CHICKEN    POX   VACCINE 

At  the  present  writing,  there  are  two 
principal  commercial  sources  of  anti- 
toxin for  use  in  the  control  of  chicken 
pox.  These  are  the  Jensen-Salsbery 
Laboratories,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
and  the  Lederle  Antitoxin  Laboratories, 
Pearl  River,  New  Jersey. 

The  Taunton  Poultry  Association, 
through  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Curtis  Peck- 
ham, South  Walker  Street,  Taunton, 
Mass.,  is  pooling  orders  for  poultrymen, 
and  Mr.  Peckham  will  he  glad  to  receive 
any  orders. 

The  State  Farm  Bureau  is  also  a  local 
source  of  obtaining  the  vaccine.  Any 
poultrymen  can  obtain  the  antitoxin  by 
addressing  the  Massachusetts  Farm 
Bureau,  740  Main  Street,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

POULTRY    FIELD    DAY 

The  three  poultry  associations  of 
Bristol  County  are  uniting  for  a  joint 
field  day  at  Acushnet  Grange  Hall,  Long 
Plain  Road,  Acushnet,  Wednesday, 
August  14.  All  poultrymen  in  Bristol 
County  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  program  starts  with  a  clambak* 
at  1  P.  M.  The  tickets  are  $1.00  and 
may  be  obtained  from  John  Geggatt, 
Jr.,  Lunds  Corner  Station,  New  Bed- 
ford. 

After  the  bake  there  will  be  an  ad- 
dress by  Prof.  A.  W.  Richardson, 
formerly  Head  of  the  Poultry  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. His  subject  will  be  "How  Can 
New  England  Poultrymen  Increase 
Their  Profits."  The  rapid  increase  in 
the  commercial  poultry  industry  in  New 
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CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PA- 
RENTAL EDUCATION  CONFER- 
ENCE 


The  home  demonstration  agents  from 
eleven  counties,  and  State  Extension 
Specialists  assembled  July  8-12,  for  a 
five-day  conference  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  to  consider  ways 
and  means  of  launching  an  effective 
county  and  state  program  in  Child 
Development  and  Parental  Education. 

Mrs.  Alma  H.  Jones,  State  Specialist 
in  Child  Development  in  Iowa,  led  the 
discussion,  the  content  of  the  project 
and  methods  of  presentation  of  subject 
matter  and  organization  groups.  The 
contributions  which  Mrs.  Jones  was  able 
to  make  were  most  helpful,  as  she  has, 
perhaps,  more  experience  in  the  exten- 
sion field  than  any  one  else,  as  Iowa 
was  one  of  the  first  states  to  include 
the  project  in  their  program  four  years 
ago  with   Mrs.   Jones   as   specialist. 

In  arranging  for  the  conference,  it 
was  the  aim  of  Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr, 
State  Home  Demonstration  Leader  of 
Massachusetts,  to  acquaint  the  home 
demonstration  agents  with  scope  of 
Child  Development  and  Parental  Edu- 
cation: to  study  in  detail  the  project  as 
presented  in  Iowa ;  to  find  in  the  mass 
of  material  and  information  available, 
some  simple  practice  which  mothers  may 
use;  to  arouse  the  possibilities  of  co- 
ordination of  all  homemaking  projects 
by  the  specialists,  to  study  the  content 
of  subject  matter  and  methods  to  be 
used  in  this  state  and  to  discuss  the 
possibilities  for  organization  and  means 
of  making  available  books,  bulletins, 
magazines  on  Child  development,  loan 
libraries,  additions  to  community 
libraries  pertaining  to  Child  Develop- 
ment. As  a  result  of  the  study  of  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  parents  w;th 
whom  the  home  demonstration  agents 
work,  it  was  suggested  that  the  pro- 
ject for  the  year  cover  family  relation- 
ships, a  study  of  hereditary  elements 
and  the  eliminating  factors  of  environ- 
ment for  play  and  recreation  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual, 
the  family,  the  community;  physical  and 
emotional  habit  formation.  Constructive 
discipline  and  sex  education. 

The  extension  project  in  Child  De- 
velopment and  Parental  Education  is 
being  introduced  in  the  State  this  year 
by  Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Morley,  the  specialist 
who  will  co-operate  with  the  home 
demonstration  agents  in  conducting 
study  groups  in  various  counties.  The 
project  will  consist  of  5  lessons  cover- 
ing the  subjects  suggested  by  the  agents, 
and  other  interesting  sub-projects  will 
be  featured  in  the  various  groups:  as 
equipping  the  back-yard,  play  ground, 
children's  rooms,  and  family  play  and 
recreation. 

MRS.  RUTH  D.  MORLEY, 
State  Child  Development  Specialist 


•  FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK 

There  were  twenty  women  from  Bris- 
tol County  registered  at  M.  A.  C.  for 
Farm  and  Home  Week.  We  wish  that 
every  Bristol  County  woman  might  have 
been  there.  Someone  said  that  the 
women  at  Farm  and  Home  Week  all 
looked  like  women  who  have  learned  to 
enjoy  life — they  were  relaxed  and  at 
ease  and  not  tense  like  so  many  groups 
of  women. 

Each  day's  program  was  so  full  of 
interesting  things  that  it  was  hard  to 
decide  what  to  choose.  Fortunately  it 
did  not  take  long  to  discover  that, 
regardless  of  the  choice,  the  time  was 
well  spent.  Everything  was  entertain- 
ing and  there  was  some  worth-while 
thought  to  take  from  each  meeting.  It 
was  stimulating  to  talk  with  women 
from  all  over  the  State  and  to  learn 
about  the  things  that  they  are  doing. 

Al'out  a  hundred  and  twpnty-iive 
women  made  the  tour  to  Old  Deerfield 
on  Tuesday  evening.  At  least  thirty 
cars  were  in  line,  decorated  with  white 
flags  and  chaperoned  by  a  motorcycle 
policeman.  In  Deerfield  the  group  divided 
into  small  sections  to  visit  the  many  in- 
teresting historical  exhibits. 

The  evening  programs  were  all  well 
attended.  Particular  interest  was  shown 
in  the  4-H  Club  evening.  On  Thursday 
evening  Mr.  Dennis  McCarthy  proved 
a  most  acceptable  substitute  for  Dr. 
Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  who  was  ill.  Mrs. 
Ida  Harrington's  talk  on  "Our  Common 
Wealth,"  on  Friday  afternoon  was  most 
fitting  to   close   the   prog-ram   with. 

HOME  CANNING  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Would  you  like  to  have  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  new  methods  of  canning  and 
jelly  making  in  your  home?  Miss 
Dorothy  Stewart,  Assistant  Home 
Demonstration  Agent,  will  be  glad  to 
conduct  such  a  demonstration  for  you. 
All  that  you  will  need  to  do  is  to  find 
five,  six,  or  more  of  your  neighbors  who 
are  also  interested  in  canning,  and  pro- 
vide a  place  where  there  is  a  stove, 
(electric,  gas,  oil,  coal,  or  wood)  — 
Miss  Stewart  will  do  the  rest. 

Write  your  request  to  Miss  Stewart 
at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  Segreganset,  or  telephone  Taun- 
ton 1680. 

There  have  been  several  requests  for 
this  service,  so  we  would  suggest  that 
if  you  want  such  a  demonstration  you 
let  us  know  at  once. 
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Hampshire   is   due   in   large  measure   to 
the   work   of   Professor   Richardson   and 
his    staff.    Poultrymen    cannot   afford    to 
miss  hearing  the  talk. 

Following  the  address  of  Professor 
Richardson,  Prof.  W.  C.  Monahan  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  will 
demonstrate  the  application  of  vaccine 
in  the  control  of  chicken   pox. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 

Canning    Club    Notes 

The  new  Assistant  Agent,  Miss 
Dorothy  M.  Stewart,  has  charge  of 
canning  club  work  for  the  summer  and 
would  be  glad  to  meet  with  the  organ- 
ized clubs  or  any  canning  club  mem- 
ber wishing  assistance.  Please  write 
to  her  here  at  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School,  Segreganset,  if  you  so 
desire  her  services. 

The  blueberry  season  is  now  at  hand. 
Be  sure  to  can  all  the  blueberries 
possible.  They  cost  you  nothing  and  can 
be  canned  so  easily. 

The  Ball  Jar  Contest,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Brockton  Fair  early  in 
October,  is  open  to  any  canning  club 
member.  The  contest  includes  the  ex- 
hibition at  the  time  of  the  Fair  of  two 
jars  of  vegetables  (two  varieties), 
three  jars  of  fruit  (three  varieties), 
one  jar  of  greens,  one  jar  of  soup,  two 
glasses  of  jelly  (two  varieties),  and  one 
jar  of  jam,  sealed.  The  producflnust  be 
exhibited  in  Ball  Jars,  which  may  be 
obtained  through  the  County  Club 
Agent. 


Each  contestant  at  the  time  of  the 
Fair  must  judge,  by  placing  and  giving 
written  reasons,  three  classes  of  canned 
vegetables,  two  classes  of  canned  fruits, 
one  class  of  jelly  and  one  class  of  jam. 
Each  contestant  must  also  try  to 
answer  orally  such  questions  as  the 
judges  desire  to  ask  them  in  regard  to 
canning. 

Get  in  touch  with  the  County  Club 
Agent  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing this  contest. 


Garden    Club    Notes 

Keep  the  weeds  out  of  your  garden. 
They  use  up  a  lot  of  moisture  that  the 
plants  should  have  and  during  the  dry 
weather  we  should  save  all  the  moisture 
possible  for  the  vegetables   and   flowers. 

Continual  shallow  cultivation  through- 
out the  summer  is  essential  to  a  suc- 
cessful garden.  Too  deep  cultivation 
will  cut  the  roots  so  be  careful  not  to 
get  too  deep  or  too  near  to  the  plants. 

It  is  not  too  late  now  to  put  in  late 
turnips,  a  late  planting  of  six  weeks 
beans,  spinach  or  celery  after  the  first 
crop  has  been  harvested.  Be  .<;ure  to 
fertilize  for  this  new  crop  as  well  as 
you  did  the  first. 

Keep  the  dead  flowers  cut  off  and  in 
the  case  of  nasturtiums  keep  the 
flowers  picked  quite  closely,  to  make  the 
plants  last  longer  in  the  summer  and 
fall.  If  you  wish  to  save  some  of  the 
flower  seed  let  the  flower  clusters  dry 
somewhat.  Then  cut  off,  put  on  some 
papers  or  a  sheet  and  let  them  dry 
thoroughly.  Then  shake  the  seeds  out 
and  store  in  envelopes,  bags  or  boxes. 
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State    Champion    in    New   Writing    Con~ 
test 

Wilma  Rounds  of  Taunton  and  a 
member  of  the  4-H  Club  at  the  Pratt 
School,  where  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Byrant  is 
the  local  leader,  was  recently  awarded 
the  State  Championship  in  the  4-H 
News  Writing  Contest  for  the  past  year. 
Her  reports  illustrated  with  snapshots 
and  sketches  of  the  clubs  in  the  school, 
was  exceptionally  well  done.  It  received 
the  commendation  of  those  in  charge  of 
this  contest  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Amherst. 

Wilma  went  to  Camp  Gilbert  with  the 
other  State  and  County  Champions 
where  she  enjoyed  a  wonderful  time. 
Now  doesn't  it  pay  to  be  a  good  4-H 
Club  News  Reporter? 


A  WEEK  AT  CAMP  GILBERT 


Friday,  July  19,  the  County  and  State 
Champions  of  Bristol  County  met  at  the 
post  office  in  Taunton  to  leave  for  Am- 
herst in  Miss  Stewart's  and  Mr.  Wyeth's 
cars. 

The  County  Champions  were  Florence 
Scott,  Norton,  Clothing;  Ruth  Horton, 
Rehoboth,  Food;  Ida  Davis,  East  Taun- 
ton, Canning;  John  Bryant,  Taunton, 
Garden;  Nathan  Macomber,  East  Taun- 
ton, Handicraft,  and  Raymond  Har- 
rington,   North   Dartmouth,    Poultry. 

The  State  Champions  were  Evelyn 
Steadman,  North  Dartmouth,  Clothing; 
and  Wilma  Rounds,  Taunton,  News 
Writing.  Two  local  leaders,  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Jennings  of  North  Easton,  and  Miss 
Grace  Connors  of  Fall  River,  attended 
Camp. 

All  campers  met  at  the  Sibley  Farm 
in  Spencer  for  picnic  lunch,  and  we 
reached   Amherst  at  about  4  o'clock. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Mr.  Farley 
welcomed  us.  Director  Munson,  Mrs. 
Herr  and  Mr.  Parker  gave  interesting 
talks.  Roll  Call  proved  very  entertaining 
as  all  counties  answered  by  a  song  or 
cheer.  Adeline  Fein  of  Chicopee  and 
Costos  Caragianis  of  Dracut,  Spirits  of 
Camp  of  1928,  led  general  singing,  and 
the  program  was  closed  by  the  singing 
of  Taps. 

Saturday  morning  group  pictures 
were  taken.  The  girls  went  to  their 
classes  and  the  boys  chose  one  of  the 
following  programs:  Garden  and  Small 
Fruit,  Handicraft,  Poultry,  or  Animal 
Husbandry.  The  leaders'  program  was 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Robert  Foster  of  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Wadleigh, 
State  Club  Leader  of  New  Hampshire. 
These    classes    were    held    each    day. 

In  the  afternoon  the  boys  and  girls 
met  Miss  Fannie  Buchanan  of  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company  for  musie 
appreciation.  Mr.  John  Bradford  of  the 
American  Playground  Association  wa» 
in  charge  of  their  recreation  period. 


We  climbed  Mt.  Sugar  Loaf  in  the 
evening  and  saw  the  beautiful  Con- 
necticut Valley.  When  we  returned  to 
the  campus  we  went  to  the  campfire. 

Sunday,  church  and  Sunday  school 
were  held  in  Memorial  Hall.  Time  was 
allowed  for  visiting  the  College  campus. 
Picnic  supper  on  Mt.  Pleasant  was  fol- 
lowed by  vesper  service  in  charge  of 
Rev.  Douglas  Guest.  Mr.  Foster,  Miss 
Buchanan  and  Miss  Knowlton,  Home 
Economics  teacher  at  M.  A.  C,  spoke. 
As  we  stood  oji  the  top  of  the  hill  look- 
ing down  at  the  valley  and  distant  hills, 
we   sang  "America   the   Beautiful." 

Wednesday  evening  Camp  Gilbert 
entertained  the  visitors  at  Farm  and 
Home  Week.  A  pageant  showing  what 
4)-H  Club  work  is  was  given  by  the 
Westfield  Clubs.  Miss  Louise  Brown 
sang  a  Club  song  written  by  her  mother. 
A  style  revue  of  the  cotton  school 
dresses  showed  the  work  the  girls  are 
doing  in  Clothing  Projects.  The  cotton 
party  dresses  were  exhibited  and  Miss 
Cooley  selected  the  dress  of  Elizabeth 
Beane  of  Middlesex  County  as  the  dj-ess 
to  go  to  Chicago  to  represent  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  National  Dress  Contest. 

The  candlelight  service  was  held  in 
Memorial  Hall.  Certificates  were  given 
to  the  County  Champions.  The  State 
Champions  received  silver  cups.  Mrs. 
G.  H.  Jennings  of  North  Easton  was 
presented  with  a  4-H  candle  and  holder 
to  be  given  to  the  William  F.  Howe 
Club,  of  which  she  is  local  leader,  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Howe. 

Ruth  Hall  of  Ashfield  and  Elbert 
Jenks  of  Feeding  Hills  were  chosen 
Spirits  of  1929  Camp  Gilbert  to  go  back 
with  the  spirit  to  start  next  year's 
Camp. 

We  left  Camp  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
ideas  to  bring  back  to  "make  the  best 
better"  in  our  county. 
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We  went  through  many  interesting 
buildings  in  Washington.  The  Smith- 
sonian Institute  was  of  interest  to  us 
because  we  saw  the  original  flag  of  our 
nation  and  "Lindv's"  plane,  "Spirit  of 
St.  Louis."  We  also  went  through  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  the  Pan- 
Amer'can  Building  and  Mt.  St.  Albans 
Cathedral. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in 
Washington  is  to  go  to  the  Congressional 
Library  in  the  evening  and  stand  on 
the  steps  and  look  at  the  lighted  dome 
of  the  Capitol.  It  is  a  sight  worth  see- 
ing. In  this  building  is  the  original 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United   States. 

The  most  impressive  place  in  Wash- 
ington, I  think,  is  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
As  you  go  up  the  steps,  and  into  the 
Memorial  you  see  in  front  of  you  a 
lai-ge  statue  of  Lincoln  seated.  On  the 
left  wall  is  his  Gettysburg  address,  and 
on    the   opposite   wall   is  his   second    in- 


augural address.  That  is  all  there  is  in 
the  Memorial  building.  On  the  front  are 
thirteen  pillars  representing  the  thirteen 
original  colonies. 

We  went  on  many  interesting  tours 
outside  of  Washington.  One  of  these 
was  to  Mt.  Vernon,  Washington's  home 
and  birthplace.  Here  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  through  the  down  stairs 
part  of  the  house,  and  the  grounds.  We 
visited  his  tomb,  and  a  club  boy  and 
club  girl  laid  a  wreath  there.  The  house 
is  situated  on  a  hill,  and  is  surrounded 
on  two  sides  by  water.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  spot,  with  a  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

Sunday,  we  had  the  chance  to  go  to 
the  church  that  Washington  attended. 
This  church  is  nearly  the  same  as  it  was 
then.  We  all  had  the  experience  of 
sitting  in  the  pew  where  Washington 
sat  when  he  went  to  church. 

Sunday  afternoon  we  visited  Arling- 
ton Cemetery.  In  front  of  the  amphi- 
theater on  a  hill  in  the  cemetery  is  the 
tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  A  club 
boy  and  girl  from  opposite  corners  of 
the  U.  S.,  laid  a  wreath  on  this  tomb. 

An  incident  which  we  shall  never  for- 
get is  the  day  we  had  our  pictures  taken 
with  the  President.  We  gathered  on  the 
grounds  of  the  White  House  and  had 
our  pictures  taken.  President  Hoover 
said  only  a  few  words,  as  he  is  a  busy 
man. 

Mrs.  Hoover,  however,  had  more  time 
for  us.  Each  year  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment presents  a  trophy  to  a  girl 
and  boy  in  the  U.  S.  which  best  repre- 
sents 4-H  Club  life.  One  morning  Mrs. 
Hoover  came  to  see  us  and  presented 
the  trophies.  The  girl  to  receive  the 
trophy  was  Helen  Drinker  of  Virginia, 
and  the  boy  was  John  Jackson  of 
Louisiana.  The  day  before  we  came 
home,  Mrs.  Hoover  invited  us  to  the 
White  House,  where  she  showed  ua 
through  the  living  part  of  it. 

We  also  went  through  the  Capitol — 
a  place  which  we  will  always  remember. 
The  wonderful  paintings  and  statues 
here  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Every  evening  we  had  an  hour  of 
recreation,  and  then  held  a  Camp  Fire 
with  a  State  Leader  in  charge.  Songs 
were  sung,  stories  told  and  games 
played  which  helped  make  them  interest- 
ing. We  camped  on  the  Agricultural 
grounds,  and  it  was  here  that  we  held 
our  camp  fires.  We  could  sit  around  it 
and  see  Washington  Monument,  which 
was    lighted    up. 

The  last  night  we  had  a  pageant,  and 
thus  ended  the  third  National  4-H 
Camp. 

I  hope  that  every  boy  and  girl  in 
every  county  in  the  State  will  work  for 
this  trip  to  the  National  Club  Camp,  as 
I  can  only  tell  you  a  little  about  the 
wonderful  week  which  we  spent  there. 
RUTH  CRUICKSHANK. 
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THE  UNION  AGRICULTURAL  MEET- 
INGS 


THE    CORN    BORER   AGAIN 


The  Bristol  County  Union  Agricul- 
tural Meetings  to  be  held  October  10 
and  11  this  year,  are  sure  to  offer 
much  of  interest  and  value  to  all  who 
are  farmers  or  interested  in  any  line  of 
agriculture. 

Special  group  meetings  are  being  ar- 
ranged for  poultrymen,  orchardists, 
market  gardeners,  and  for  homemakers. 
The  best  informed  and  most  stimulating 
leaders  obtainable  have  been  lined  up 
for  these  addresses  and  discussions.  Out- 
standing local  farmers,  men  who  have 
had  worth  while  experience  in  some 
particular  line  that  is  of  interest  to  all, 
will  furnish  a  helpful  feature  of  the 
progTam  for  each  group. 

An  additional  interest  is  added  by  the 
exhibits  provided  through  the  Young 
Farmers'  Show,  that  is  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  meetings  and  is  open 
to  all  comers  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  each  day  and  in  the  interim 
between  the  various  items  of  the  Union 
Meeting  program. 

Detailed  program  of  the  Union  Agri- 
cultural Meetings  will  be  announced 
later.  Meanwhile  have  the  dates  in  mind, 
for  certain  phases  of  the  program  are 
sure  to  prove  interesting  and  fruitful 
to  you. 


THE    YOUNG   FARMERS'    SHOW 


Each  year  for  a  dozen  years,  and 
more,  fruit  and  produce  growers  and 
poultrymen  have  brought  together  at  tht 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
carefully  selected  exhibits  of  the  best  of 
their  harvest.  Other  exhibitions  of  farm 
products  have  been  held  in  Bristol 
County,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
very  local  Grange  Fairs,  none  is  now 
held  within  the  county  except  this  show 
at  the   Agricultural   School. 

This  in  itself  is  good  reason  for  giving 
the  Young  Farmers'  Show  our  best  sup- 
port, and  the  one  best  way  to  support 
the  show  is  to  be  on  hand  with  a  gen- 
erous exhibit,  and  in  attendance  during 
some  part  of  the  sessions. 

Like  nearly  everything  else  with 
which  we  may  have  to  do.  the  way  to 
get  most  out  of  an  agricultural  show  is 
to  be  sure  we  put  our  share  into  it. 
Look  over  the  premium  list  of  the  Show, 
then  select  some  of  the  best  of  your 
products   and   have  them  on   hand. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY 

UNION       AGRICULTURAL 

MEETING 

and 

YOUNG  FARMERS'  SHOW 

at    the 

AGRICULTURAL    SCHOOL 

THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY 
OCTOBER   10  and   11,   1929 


TENTATIVE   PROGRAM 


Bristol      County      Union      Agricultural 
Meetings,  October  10  and  11,  1929 

Thursday,    October    10,    1929 


DAIRY  PROGRAM 

10.30  A.  M.  "Practical  Methods  for 
Controlling  Contagious  .4.bortion". 
— Prof.  C.  J.  Fawcett,  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  Ex- 
tension Service. 

11.30  A.  M.  ''What  the  Grain  Dealers' 
Association  is  Doing  to  Serve  the 
New  England  Farmer." — Mr.  L.  P. 
Townsend,  Editor  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Agricultural  Digest,  Spring- 
field. 

12.30  P.  M.  Lunch. 
1.30  P.  M.  "Looking  Ahead  in  Milk 
Marketing  in  Southern  New  Eng- 
land."— Mr.  W.  P.  Davis,  New  Eng- 
land Milk  Producers'  Association, 
Boston. 
2.30  P.  M.  "What  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange  is  Doing  to 
Serve  the  Farmer." — Mr.  John  D. 
Zink,  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Ex- 
change, Springfield. 

FRUIT  PROGRAM 

10.30  A.  M.  "Results  of  the  90% 
Clean  Apple  Club".— Prof.  W.  H. 
Thies,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College    Extension    Service. 

11.30  A.  M.  "Production  of  Quality 
Fruit." — Mr.  Howard  P.  Gilmore, 
Westboro,   Mass. 

12.30  P.  M.  Lunch. 
1.30  P.  M.  Round  Table  Discussion  of 
"Oi-chai-d  Problems".  —  Led  by 
Prof.  F.  C.  Sears,  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College. 
2.30  P.  M.  "Practical  Experience  in 
Growing  Small  Fruits." — Mr.  Al- 
bert R.  Jenks,  West  Acton,  Mass. 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.   1) 


There  is  no  need  to  emphasize  the 
seriousness  of  the  corn  borer  pest.  It 
has  already  cut  in  on  the  income  from 
sweet  corn  and  other  crops  to  an  extent 
that  is  alarming. 

The  man  in  control  of  the  Federal 
effort  to  control  this  pest  regards  the 
situation  in  Bristol  County,  as  even  less 
promising  than  in  other  parts  of  our 
own  State.  He  argues  that  our  longer 
cropping  season  with  its  double  brood 
of  borers  each  year  will  make  the  con- 
trol of  the  pest  much  more  difficult  than 
in  the  northeastern  corner  of  Massa- 
chusetts where  the  season  is  shorter  and 
they  have  one  brood  only  to  reckon  with. 

What  can  be  done?  Frankly  we  do  not 
know  any  complete  answer  to  the 
problem.  The  more  the  corn  fields  and 
vicinity  are  cleaned  up  the  greater  the 
check  upon  the  ravages  of  the  insect. 
Promptly  ensiling  or  feeding-  the  corn 
stover  on  farms  where  this  is  practic- 
able undoubtedly  helps. 

Plowing  under  stubble  and  weeds  and 
other  debris  to  cover  the  borers  that 
have  taken  refuge  therein  is  another 
right  step.  This  should  be  done  not 
merely  because  the  State  Law  requires 
that  it  be  done,  but  because  of  ova-  own 
interest  in  the  future  of  our  own  busi- 
ness. Borers  plowed  under  while  in  the 
pupa  stage  of  their  development  hatch 
under  ground  as  a  moth  and  die  there 
because  they  cannot  make  their  way  out. 

What  of  topping  the  corn?  Quite  a 
few  growers  have  practiced  it.  Some  say 
the  practice  checks  the  borer  before  the 
insect  makes  its  way  down  into  the  ear, 
and  is  good  practice.  Others  cannot  see 
any  gain  in  detasseling. 

And  what  of  spraying?  Some  local 
farmers  have  sprayed  their  sweet  corn 
plots  this  year.  The  Federal  Authorities 
are  at  this  time  of  writing  trying  spray- 
ing tests  with  different  materials  on  the 
Agricultural  School  Farm.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  up  to  date  no 
spraying  program  has  worked  out  that 
has  proved  an  effective  conti-ol. 

The  only  possible  conclusion  is  that  to 
date  the  sole  method  of  control  of  the 
corn  borer  known  is  to  clean  up  the 
fields  thoroughly,  plow  to  cover  deeply 
the  stubble  and  other  refuse.  The  more 
reason  then  that  all  do  this  and  do  it 
thoroughly. 
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THE    TUBERCULIN    TEST    IN    BRIS- 
TOL COUNTY 


Friday,    October    11,    1929 


MARKET  GARDEN  PROGRAM 

10.30  A.  M.  "Ten  Years  Experience  in 
Fighting  the  European  Corn 
Borer."— Mr.  L.  H.  Worthley,  Ad- 
ministrator of  European  Corn 
Borer  Control  Work,   Boston. 

11.30  A.i  M.  "Cultivation  of  Vege- 
table Crops."— Prof.  H.  C.  Thomp- 
son, Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y. 

12.30  P.  M.  Lunch. 
1.30  P.  M.  "Dusting  vs.  Spraying  for 
Control  of  Insects  and  Diseases." 
— Pi-of.  Ray  M.  Koon,  Market 
Garden  Field  Station,  Waltham. 
2.30  P.  M.  "Premature  Seeding  of 
Celery  and  Other  Vegetables". — 
Prof.  H.  C.  Thompson,  Cornell 
University. 

POULTRY   PROGRAM 

10.30  A.  M.  "How  I  Raise  12,000 
Chickens  and  Keep  6,000  Hens  on 
One  Acre  of  Ground." — Mr.  F.  C. 
Sattler,  Rehoboth. 

11.00  A.  M.  "How  We  Have  Improved 
our  Flocks  Through  Pedigree 
Breeding." — Mi-.  T.  Royal  Demers, 
Rehoboth. 

11.30  A.M.  "Our  Experiences  in  Con- 
trolling Chicken  Pox." — Prof.  Roy 
E.  Jones,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  Storrs,  Conn. 

12.30  P.  M.  Lunch. 
1.30  P.  M.  "Factors  That  Contribute 
to  Larger  Poultry  Profits." — Prof. 
J.  O.  Graham,  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College. 
2.30  P.  M.  "Methods  of  Increasing 
Hatchability." — Prof.  Roy  E.  Jones, 
Connecticut   Agricultural   College. 


HOME  PROGRAM 


The  Homemakers'  Program  is  rapidly 
taking  shape.  It  is  planned  that  there 
will  be  something  of  interest  to  every- 
one. 

Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr,  State  Home 
Demonstration  Leader,  and  one  or  more 
of  the  Specialists  from  Amherst  will 
be  present.  There  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  acquainted  with  the  mem- 
bers of  your  Executive  Council,  and 
also  with  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Stewart,  who 
has  recently  come  as  Assistant  to  the 
County  Club  Agent  and  the  Home 
Demonstration   Agent. 

Mrs.  Ida  S.  Harrington  of  the  Ameri- 
can Homemakers'  Incorporated  will 
speak  to  us  on  Friday  afternoon.  Mrs. 
Harrington  is  an  inspiring  and  enter- 
taining speaker.  Many  of  you  have 
heard  her  over  the  radio.  She  is  no 
stranger  in  Segreganset,  having  spoken 
here  a  feW  years  ago,  and  we  are  glad 
of  this  opportunity  to  welome  her 
again. 


A  week  or  two  ago  I  met  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Animal  Industry, 
and  inquired  about  the  progress  of  his 
work.  It  was  a  bit  stai-tling  to  get  from 
him  the  fact  that  in  the  tuberculin  test- 
ing of  daii-y  stock,  Bristol  County  is 
lagging  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

A  dozen  years,  or  a  little  more,  ago 
the  testing  of  dairy  animals  for  tuber- 
culosis was  not  sufficiently  proven  to  be 
good  practice  to  warrant  its  recommen- 
dation. That  it  is  good  dairy  practice 
would  now  hardly  be  questioned  by  any- 
one familiar  with  the  dairy  business. 

Those  dairymen  who  have  not  brought 
their  herds  under  the  Federal  Test  are 
either  indifferent  because  they  do  not 
raise  their  own  dairy  animals  and  so 
regard  their  stock  as  mere  machines  to 
be  worked  to  the  limit  of  profit  and 
then  junked,  or  they  would  like  to 
"clean  up"  but  cannot  see  their  way 
clear  to  carry  the  loss  that  they  fear 
may  come  with  the  weeding  out  of 
animals  in  their  first  test. 

Well,  the  reimbursement  is  better 
than  heretofore.  There  are  some  ad- 
vantages not  always  calculated  that  ac- 
crue to  the  farmers  with  a  tuberculin^ 
free  herd.  Abortion  and  other  losses  are 
greatly  lessened  in  herds  not  weakened 
by  tuberculosis. 

Even  though  it  may  present  an  im- 
mediate problem  because  of  the  cost  of 
"Cleaning  up",  there  is  little  question 
but  that  the  business  advantage  of  the 
dairy  farmer  today  rests  squarely  with 
tuberculin-tested   stock. 


DAIRY   NOTES 


Two-Year  Protein  Experiment 
The  New  York  Experiment  Station  at 
Cornell  University  is  carrying  on  a  two- 
year  experiment  which  should  be  of 
real  interest  to  dairymen.  Thirty-six 
cows  are  being  fed  in  this  experiment. 
All  are  receiving  a  clover  mixed  hay 
together  with  silage.  The  average  cow- 
weighs  1250  lbs.  and  receives  13  lbs.  of 
hay  and  39  lbs.  of  silage  per  day.  Grain 
has  been  fed  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
of  grain  to  three  and  one-half  pounds 
of  milk. 

One-third  of  the  cows  have  been  fed 
a  16  per  cent  protein  ration,  one-third 
a  20  per  cent  ration,  and  one-third  a 
24  per  cent  ration.  The  average  pro- 
duction per  cow  for  the  first  27  weeks 
was  7372  lbs.  of  milk  with  an  average 
butterfat  of  a  little  over  3  per  cent. 

The  average  daily  production  of  the 
16  per  cent  group  for  the  first  27  weeks 
was  38.4  lbs.  of  milk,  the  average  of  the 
20  per  cent  group,  39.3  lbs.,  and  the 
average  of  the  24  per  cent  group,  38.1 
lbs.  of  milk. 


The  average  gain  in  weight  of  the  24 
per  cent  group  during  this  period  was 
65  lbs.,  the  average  of  the  20  per  cent 
group,  16  lbs.,  and  of  the  16  per  cent 
group,  29  lbs.  The  24  per  cent  group 
have  been  in  milk  a  little  longer  than 
either  of  the  other  groups. 

Professor  Savage,  who  is  in  charge, 
says  that  although  no  definite  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  nothing  to  date  to  indi- 
cate any  real  advantage  in  one  ration 
over  another. 


MONEY    GETTING   SCARCE 


The  money  market  has  been  tighten- 
ing up  the  past  few  months  and  interest 
rates  have  been  increasing.  The  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  Springfield  is  still  loan- 
ing money  to  farmers  at  five  and  one- 
half  per  cent  interest.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
interest  rate  again  in  the  near  future. 
Farmers  who  get  their  loans  at  five  and 
one-half  per  cent  will  never  have  to  pay 
any  higher  interest.  These  loans  may 
run  from  five  to  thirty-six  years  at  the 
option  of  the  borrower.  Borrowers  own 
sliares  in  the  Federal  Land  Bank  and 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  Bank. 

Any  farmer  who  is  a  good  personal 
risk  and  is  doing  a  real  farming  busi- 
ness, can  borrow  up  to  one-half  the 
value  of  his  farm  real  estate.  About 
two  hundred  and  fifty  farmers  in  Bris- 
tol County  have  borrowed  approximately 
one  million  dollars  from  the  Federal 
Land  Bank.  There  must  still  be  many 
other  farmers  in  Bristol  County  who  are 
paying  over  five  and  one-half  per  cent 
interest  on  farm  mortgages. 

The  King  Phillip  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  will  be  glad  to  assist  any 
farmer  in  Bristol  County  who  is  in- 
terested in  obtaining  a  first  mortgage 
loan   on  easy  terms. 

There  is  no  other  banking  institution 
that  furnishes  money  to  farmers  on  such 
easy  terms  as  does  the  Federal  Land 
Bank.  The  King  Phillip  National  Fai-m 
Loan  Association  is  chai'tered  to 
make  loans  an'"vhei'e  in  Bristol  County. 

E.  ROLAND   OLDMIXON 

President,  K.  P.  N.  F.  L.  Association 

Dighton,    Mass. 


HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


A  canning  demonstration  was  given 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Albert  F.  Edminster 
of  East  FreetoviTi.  A  jelly  making 
demonstration  was  given  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Sears  in  Segreganset. 
Several  demonstrations  have  been  plan- 
ned for  September.  If  you  are  interested 
in  having  one  in  your  home  write  your 
request  to  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Stewart  at 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
or  telephone  Taunton,  1680. 
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Do  not  forget  the  Home  Makers'  Pro- 
gram  of  the  Young  Farmers'  Show  to 
be  held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
October  10  and  11.  A  detailed  program 
will   be  sent   out  later.   Watch   for  it! 


The    School    Lunch 

Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  State  Nutri- 
tion Specialist. 
Pa   heats   the    milk   for   the    little    calf, 
Ma  warms  the  feed  for  the  chicks ; 
They  have  a  hot  dinner  at  noontime  too, 
But  my  lunch  is  as  cold  as  bricks. 

Fortunate  is  the  child  who  has  one 
hot  dish  at  noon,  provided  by  the  school 
cafeteria  or  carried  in  a  thermos  bottle. 

The  mother  who  packs  or  superintends 
the  packing  of  the  lunch  boxes  for  her 
children  knows  that  this  is  the  most 
difficult  meal  to  plan  for.  The  lunch 
should  always  be  planned  in  relation  to 
the  other  meals  of  the  day.  Only  too 
often  the  child  eats  a  hurried  and  in- 
sufficient breakfast,  carries  only  sand- 
wiches, cake,  pie  and  cookies  in  his 
lunch  box  and  comes  home  at  night  to 
eat  a  supper  of  bread  and  butter,  sauce 
and  cookies,  or  cake.  This  gives  an  un- 
balanced diet,  with  too  much  starch  and 
sugar.  The  body  needs  in  addition  to 
the  energy  foods,  building  materials  for 
the  muscles,  bones  and  teeth. 

If  the  child  needs  daily  a  quart  of 
milk,  two  vegetables  besides  potatoes, 
two  fruits  and  a  dark  cereal  every  day, 
how  shall  we  get  it  in?  It  is  easily  seen 
that  with  these  facts  in  mind,  the  noon 
meal  must  be  carefully  planned. 

The  school  lunch  should  contain: 

1.  Foods  to  build,  such  as  milk,  eggs, 
cottage  and  other  cheese,  fish, 
meat,  chicken. 

2.  Foods  to  regulate  the  internal 
activities  of  the  body,  such  as 
vegetables,  fruits  and  milk. 

3.  Foods  to  stimulate  growth  and 
promote  health,  such  as  milk, 
tomatoes,  cabbage,  carrots,  spin- 
ach, oranges,  and  lemons. 

4.  Foods  to  provide  sufficient  energy 
for  all  the  activities  of  the  child, 
such  as  bread,  sweets,  cereals,  and 
butter. 

Suggested   Lunches 
1. 

Milk 

Lettuce    sandwich    with    chopped    celery 

or  olives 
Baked  custard 
Sponge  cake 

2. 
Cocoa 
Egg  Salad 

Bread   and  butter  sandwiches 
Baked  apple 
Molasses  cookies 

3 
Milk 

Rye  bread  and  cheese  sandwiches 
Tomato  salad 
Date  and  nuts 


Cocoa 

Cream    cheese    with    nuts    with    lettuce 

sandwich 
Celery 
Cookies 
Two  or  three  stuffed  prunes 

5. 
Milk 

Ham  Sandwich 
Chopped  cabbage  sandwich 
Apple 
Plain  cake 

6. 
Milk 

Nut  bread  and  butter  sandwich 
Chopped  egg  sandwich 
One-half  cup  stewed  prunes 
Three  or  four  pieces  candy 

Suggestions     for    Sandwich     Fillings 

1.  Vegetables : 

a.  Cooked     (chopped)     string    beans, 
beets,  baked  beans,   carrots,  peas. 

b.  Uncooked:  tomato   (sliced),  carrot 

(ground  or  grated),  spinach 
(chopped),  cabbage  (shredded), 
lettuce,  parsley,  watercress,  green 
peppers,  with  or  without  dressing. 

2.  Ground  raisins,  nuts,  prunes  or 
dates,  moistened  with  lemon  juice 
makes  a  good  filling. 

3.  Fish,  fresh  or  canned,  mashed  and 
mixed  with  salad  dressing. 

4.  Egg,  hard  cooked  or  scrambled, 
with  salad  dressing. 

5.  Crisp  bacon,  chopped  and  mixed 
with   salad  dressing. 

6.  Crisp  bacon  and  hard  cooked  egg, 
chopped  together.  Moisten  with 
dressing. 

7.  Meat,  sliced,  chopped  or  ground, 
and  with  or  without  dressing. 

8.  Creamed  cheese,  plain,  with  olives 
or  jelly. 

9.  Peanut  butter,  softened  with  milk 
or  thin  cream. 

10.     Sardine   sandwiches.   Remove  bones 

from  sardines  and  mash  to  a  paste. 

Mix  with  equal  parts  chopped  hard 

cooked  eggs.   Season  with   salt  and 

lemon    juice     and     spread    between 

thin   slices  of  buttered  bread. 

When    poisons    do    accumulate    in    the 

body    it    is    the    result    of   a    breakdown 

somewhere  in  the  eliminative  machinery. 

and  such  breakdowns  can't  be   repaired 

by     swallowing     sulphur     or     swigging 

sassafras. 

As  far  as  the  tonic  properties  of  these 
drugs  are  concerned  they  are  nil.  The 
best  tonics  are  given  by  cows,  laid  by 
hens  and  grown  on  trees,  vines  and 
bushes.  When  these  are  taken  in  liberal 
amounts,  no  artificial  makeshift  is 
necessary. — Texas   Outlook. 


scientists  have  found  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  vegetables  in  the  Ameri- 
can dietary  today. 

When  we  are  being  urged  these  days 
to  use  raw  vegetables  whenever  possible, 
it  is  consoling  to  know  that  canned 
tomatoes  are  almost  as  valuable  in  the 
diet  as  the  fresh  ones.  Besides  adding 
color  to  a  meal,  tomatoes  contain 
minerals,  organic  acids  and  vitamins. 

Either  fresh  or  cooked  tomatoes  may 
be  given  to  the  baby  in  place  of  orange 
juice,  at  the  age  of  three  weeks. 


Stuffed  Tomatoes 

4  medium  sized   smooth  tomatoes 

1/3  cup  ground  cooked  wheat 

Ji    teaspoon  celery  salt,  or 

) :    teaspoon  salt  and  a  few  celery  leaces 

1  cup  cooked  rice 

1  tablespoon  butter 

Buttered  bread  crumbs 

1   little  onion;  juice  if  liked. 

Cut  slice  from  top  of  tomato,  and  re- 
move inside  carefully.  Mix  part  removed 
with  meat,  rice  and  seasonings.  StufT 
tomatoes  with  mixture,  sprinkle  with 
buttered  crumbs,  and  put  in  moderate 
oven  for  15  or  20  minutes,  or  until 
crumbs  are  brown. 

Rice    and    Broiled    Tomatoes 

Cook  brown  rice,  preferably  in  milk. 
Cut  tomatoes  in  thick  slices,  without 
peeling.  Put  slices  into  a  flat  pan, 
sprinkle  each  one  with  celery,  salt,  and 
a  little  grated  or  finely  chopped  onion. 
On  top  of  each  put  some  bits  of  bacon. 
Put  into  hot  oven  until  bacon  is  crisp 
and  tomato  is  tender,  but  not  too  soft 
to  be  removed.  Make  a  cheese  sauce  and 
serve  over  the  rice. 

For  sauce:  Add  one-fourth  cup  of 
grated  or  finely  cut  cheese  to  a  cup  of 
hot  white  sauce.  Stir  until  dissolved. 


JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


Tomatoes    for    Health 

Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  State  Nutri- 
tion  Specialist 
The    tomato    was    at    first    called    the 
"love   apple"  and   although  we  kn,ow  of 
no  love  charm  which   it  exerts,   modern 


Junior     Department     at     Bristol     County 
Young    Farmers'    Show 

The  Bristol  County  Young  Farmers' 
Show  comes  this  year  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  October  10  and  11  .  As  usual 
there  will  be  a  fine  junior  department. 
The  premium  list  will  include  the  usual 
classes,  namely:  Canning,  Food,  Sewing, 
Club  Records,  Poultry,  Vegetables,  and 
Handicraft,  and  is  open  to  any  boy  or 
girl  in  this  county  who  is  16  years  of 
age  or  under,  and  has  produced  or  made 
the  articles  exhibited.  There  will  also  be 
judging  contests  in  Canning,  Food, 
Poultry  and  Vegetables,  which  will  be 
held  on  Friday  afternoon,  October  11, 
at  4.00  P.  M.  Prizes  and  ribbons  will  be 
awarded  in  all  of  these  contests  as  in 
former  years.  It  is  hoped  that  a  large 
number  of  young  people  will  take  part 
in  these  judging  contests  as  well  as  in 
the  exhibit  classes. 

Premium  lists  will  be  sent  to  all  those 
who  exhibited  last  year  and  upon  re- 
(Continued   on   Page   4,   Col.    1) 
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(  Continued  from  Page  3,  Col.  3) 
quest    to    any    who    will    write    to    the 
secretary,    Miss    Florence    M.    Cordner, 
Segreganset,  Mass. 

We  are  anxious  to  have  even  a  better 
exhibit  than  last  year,  and  if  you  were 
here  you  must  remember  what  a  fine 
exhibit  it  was.  The  only  way  to  attain 
this  goal  is  to  select  the  best  you  have  in 
any  of  the  classes  and  send  it  in.  Also 
come  and  take  part  in  the  judging  con- 
tests. 

Plan  at  once  to  select  the  products  or 
articles  you  are  going  to  exhibit  and  ar- 
range either  through  your  neighbors, 
leaders  or  this  office,  just  how  you  and 
your  exhibits  are  to  come. 


Club    Contests    Outside    the    County 

Other  Fairs  at  which  club  members 
may  exhibit  and  judge,  and  at  which 
substantial  prizes  are  given,  are  the 
Topsfield  Fair  in  Essex  County  on 
September  11-14,  and  the  New  England 
Fair  at  Worcester,  September  24-28,  and 
the  Brockton  Fair,  October  1-5.  If  you 
wish  to  exhibit  or  judge  at  any  of  these 
Fairs  please  get  in  touch  with  the  Club 
Agent  at  Segreganset  at  once. 


Dates  of  Grange  Fairs 

Granges  holding  Fairs  during  the  next 
month  are  as  follows:  Norton,  Sep- 
tember 26-27;  Fairhaven,  September  25; 
Anawan,  Rehoboth,  September  20-21; 
Oak  Hill,  Attleboro,  September  26-28. 
Other  Granges  have  not  announced  their 
fair  dates  as  yet. 

The  Granges  are  always  glad  to  have 
the  young  folks  come  in  to  exhibit,  and 
in  every  case  premiums  or  ribbons  are 
awarded  the  winners. 


Club   Clippings 

Get  your  entry  blanks  in  before 
September  15  if  you  wish  to  enter  any 
of  the  judg'ng'  contests  at  the  Brockton 
Fair  in   October. 

Edna  Utton  of  the  Poquanticut  4-H 
Club  of  Easton,  a  good  club  member  of 
long  standing  and  an  assistant  leader  in 
her  club,  has  been  chosen  to  represent 
Bristol  County  at  Camp  Vail,  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  during  the  week  of 
September  15. 

The  Poultry  Club  of  the  Gidley  School 
of  North  Dartmouth,  the  champion 
poultry  club  of  the  county  went  on  a 
poultry  tour  through  Plymouth  County, 
Thursday,  August  29,  finally  stopping  at 
Robins  Pond,  East  Bridgewater  for 
lunch  and  a  swim.  They  all  had  a  great 
time. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company  is  offering 
the  following  prizes  to  Poultry  Club 
Members  next  year:  First,  a  trip  to  the 
4-H  Club  Congress  at  Chicago,  to  the 
State  Poultry  Champ:"on;  and  second, 
sterling  silver  medals  to  each  county 
poultry  champion.  Why  not  try? 

Don't  forget  that  the  fall  and  winter 
club  projects,  including  Clothing.   Food 


and  Handicraft,  with  its  variations, 
may  be  started  by  October  1,  but  not 
later  than  December  1,  this  year.  All 
final  exhibits  must  be  held  before  May 
15,  next  spring.  Poultry  is  an  exception, 
and  runs  from  November  1  to  June  1 — 
the  dates  of  the  egg  laying  contest. 

Don't  forget  the  Young  Farmers' 
Show  dates,  October  10  and  11.  The 
poultry  entries  must  be  in  by  September 
26  and  all  other  entries  by  October  9, 
the  day  before  the  Fair.  Begin  to  select 
your  vegetables,  canned  goods,  handi- 
craft articles,  clothing,  get  your  record 
and  story  ready,  and  decide  what  you 
are  going  to  bake.  Select  your  birds  and 
brush  up  on  judging  in  poultry,  vege- 
tables, canning  and  food. 

The  William  F.  Howe  Club  of  North 
Easton  held  its  Annual  Picnic  at  Robin's 
Pond,  East  Bridgewater,  August  22. 
Howard  Jennings,  local  leader,  was  in 
charge.  About  45  members  and  guests 
were  present.  The  guests  were  from  4t-H 
Clubs  of  Norton,  Berkley  and  Taunton. 
Bathing  was  the  first  feature.  The 
sled  was  enjoyed  by  all.  Didn't  lunch 
taste  good  in  the  pine  grove?  Games 
were  played  in  the  grove  after  lunch. 
Races  of  many  kinds  were  very  enter- 
taining. The  baseball  game  was  enjoyed 
by  players  and  spectators.  Pony  rides 
and  merry-go-round  rides  ended  our 
pleasant  day. 

Ruth  Horton,  Rehoboth,  the  County 
Food  Champion,  who  spent  a  week  at 
Camp  Gilbert,  aas  been  sent  a  24%  lb. 
bag  of  flour  from  the  Russell-Miller 
Milling  Company.  She  has  also  been 
offered  a  position  after  school  hours  to 
do  the  cooking  for  a  family  in  the 
neighborhood. 

The  4-H  Canning  Club  Labels  are 
here  and  may  be  obtained  from  Miss 
Dorothy  Stewart,  Assistant  Club  Agent, 
Segreganset. 

The  Poquanticut  4-H  Club  of  Easton 
celebrated  its  4th  birthday  with  candle- 
light service  at  the  home  of  Ruth 
Cruickshank.  Thirty  past  and  present 
members  were  there. 

The  Club  History  was  read  by  Mary 
Cruickshank.  Mr.  Earl  H.  Nodine, 
Assistant  State  Club  Leader,  spoke.  Mr. 
Willard  G.  Patton,  the  Norfolk  County 
Club  Agent,  told  us  how  club  woi-k  has 
gi-own  in  Massachusetts. 

Ruth  Cruickshank  passed  the  light 
from  her  candle,  brohght  from  the 
National  Camp  at  Washington  to  boys 
and  girls  representing  the  4-H's  of  the 
club  emblem,  who  in  turn  lighted  the 
candles  of  all  present. 

The  singing  of  the  4  Leaf  Clover  and 
Dreaming  Songs  concluded  the  service. 


Suggestions    for    Exhibiting    Poultry    and 
Vegetables 

What   to  remember  in   exhibiting   Vege- 
tables : — 
a.     Vegetables    most    valuable    to    the 
table. 


b.  Vegetables  true  to  type. 

c.  Vegetables  of  uniform  color,  shape, 

size. 

d.  Vegetables  sound  and  smooth. 

Caution:  See  that  your  vegetables  ar-e 
clean,  well  bunched,  artistically  ar- 
ranged, and  of  the  required  number. 

Points  to  remember  in  judging  vege- 
tables: "Specimens  should  be  unifoi-m  in 
size,  type,  and  color.  There  should  be  the 
correct  number  as  called  for  in  the 
premium  list,  with  the  coiTect  label,  and 
entered  in  the  right  class.  Vegetables  in 
competition  should  be  free  of  all  blem- 
ishes  or   imperfections." 

Selection  of  Poultry  for  exhibition: — 

Select  the  healthiest  and  largest  birds 
of  the  best  color  and  markings  for  the 
particular  breed  and  those  that  are 
nearest  to  the  desired  shape  for  the 
particular  breed. 

Birds  with  good  bright  eyes  and 
clean  cut  head,  broad  backs,  long  bodies 
and  good  tails.  The  following  are  gen- 
eral disqualifications.  Do  not  exhibit 
birds  that  have  the  things  mentioned 
below. 

Any  feathers,  stubs,  or  feather  like 
gTowth  on  shanks,  feet  or  toes  of 
any  breed  required  to  have  un- 
feathered  shanks. 

Side    sprig    on    comb    of    single    comb 
variety    (a    side    sprig    is    a    small 
wart-like   growth   on  the  comb) . 
A  decidedly  squirrel  tail  in  any  breed 
except  Japanese   Bantam. 

A  decidedly  wry  tail,  that  is,  a  tail 
carried  to  one  side. 

Positive  enamel  white  in  the  ear  lobes 
of  males  or  females  of  all  Ameri- 
can and  Asiatic  varieties. 

Any  bird  having  clipped  wings,  a 
slipped  wing,  a  split  wing. 

Twisted  feather  or  feathers  in  wing 
or  tail  of  any  specimen. 

Entire  absence  of  main  tail  feathers. 

Rose  comb,  falling  to  one  s:de,  or  so 
large  as  to  obstruct  sight;  combs 
foreign  to  the  breed;  split  combs, 
absence  of  spike  in  all  rose  comb 
varieties  except  Silkies,  Malays  and 
Malay  Bantam. 

Positive  enamel  white  in  the  face  of 
Mediterranean  cockerels  and  pullets, 
except  white  faced  Black   Spanish. 

Legs  and  toes  of  color  foreign  to 
breed. 

Red  or  yellow  feathers  in  any  black 
varieties. 

Brown  or  buff  in  quills  of  primaries 
or  secondaries  of  white  varieties. 

Faking  in  any  manner  shall  disquali- 
fy the  specimen. 

Crooked  backs. 

Deformed  beaks. 

If  any  club  member  wishes  more  in- 
formation in  selection  of  birds  for  ex- 
hibition or  for  judging,  the  Club  Agent, 
Seg-reganset,  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
such. 
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WHO'S  WHO  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Dairy 

Prof.  C.  J.  Fawceti  is  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Extension  Specialist  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agi-icultural  College. 
Professor  Fawcett  was  reared  on  a  large 
dairy  farm  in  the  Middle  West  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Ohio. 
He  has  had  many  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience in  dairy  farming  and  under- 
stands dairying  from  both  the  Eastern 
and   Western  viewpoint. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Townsend  is  the  Secretary 
of  the  New  England  Grain  Dealers' 
Association.  This  is  a  comparatively  new 
organization,  which  is  interested  in 
giving  the  farmer  more  efficient  service 
in  the  purchase  of  grain  and  feeds.  Mr. 
Townsend  is  an  interesting  and  enter- 
taining  speaker. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Davis  is  Manager  of  the 
New  England  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion. This  Association  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  co-operative 
marketing  organizations  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Mr.  Davis  probaoly 
knows  more  about  the  dairy  situation  in 
New  England  than  any  other  man.  He 
is  a  very  forceful  and  interesting  speak- 
er. 

Mr.  John  D.  Zink  is  Manager  of  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange.  This 
farmer  owned  and  controlled  organiza- 
tion has  made  for  itself  a  very  enviable 
record.  They  have  made  it  possible  for 
farmers  all  over  New  England  to  ob- 
tain high  quality  seed,  grain,  feed, 
fertilizers  and  farm  supplies  at  moderate 
prices.  There  probably  is  no  other  farmer- 
owned  and  operated  organization  which 
has  been  more  successful  in  building  up 
the  confidence  of  the  farmers  it  serves 
than  has  the  Eastern  States  Farmei-s' 
Exchange.  Mr.  Zink  is  probably  re- 
sponsible more  than  any  other  one  man 
for  the  success  of  this  large  co-opera- 
tive enterprise.  Incidentally  he  has  un- 
usual ability  as  a  public  speaker. 
Fruit 

Prof.  W.  H.  Thies  is  the  Extension 
Specialist  in  Fruit  Growing  at  the  Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural  College.  Professor 
Thies  is  a  native  of  Michigan  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College.  He  has  for  several  years  been 
making  a  study  of  insect  and  disease 
pests  of  the  orchard  and  will  be  able  to 
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give  some  valuable  suggestions  on  the 
control  of  these  pests. 

Mr.  Howard  P.  Gilmore  of  Westboro 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  orchardists 
in  New  England  and  is  President  of  the 
Nashoba  Apple  Packers'  Association.  Mr. 
Gilmore  thoroughly  undei-stands  the 
problems  of  the  Massachusetts  orchard- 
ists. Our  fruit  growers  cannot  afford  to 
miss  hearing  him. 

Prof.  F.  C.  Sears  is  head  of  the  Pom- 
ology Department  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  Professor  Sears  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  authorities 
on  orcharding  in  the  United  States  and 
is  the  author  of  many  valuable  books  on 
fruit  growing  that  are  used  all  over  the 
world.  He  has  just  returned  from  a 
summer  trip  studying  orchard  conditions 
in  the  North  country. 

Mr.  Albert  R.  Jenks  of  West  Acton  is 
a  practical  orchax*dist  and  small  fruit 
grower  who  has  been  unusually  success- 
ful. His  advice  is  much  sought  after  by 
many  of  the  best  fruit  growers  of  New 
England. 

Market    Garden 

Mr.  L.  H.  Worthley  is  Administrator 
of  European  Corn  Borer  Control  Work 
for  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Probably  no  other  man  in 
the  United  States  has  had  a  better  op- 
portunity to  study  and  experiment  in 
the  control  of  this  pest  than  has  Mr. 
Worthley.  He  can  give  us  the  last  word 
on  the   European  Com   Borer. 

Mr.  R.  Harold  Allen  is  Director  of 
Plant  Pest  Control  for  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Allen  is  in  charge  of  the  corn  borer 
control  work  of  the  State  and  will  re- 
port on  what  the  State  is  doing  to  sup- 
press the  corn  borer. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Thompson  is  Professor  of 
(Continued   on   Page   2,   Col.    1) 


DAIRY    PROGRAM 

Thursday,  October  10. 

Mr.   William  C.  Viall,    Rehoboth,  Presi- 
dent of  Bristol  County  Tested  Herd 
Owners'  Association,  presiding. 

10.30  A.  M. — ^"Pi-actical  Methods  for 
Controlling  Contagious  Abortion" 
— Prof.  C.  J.  Fawcett,  Massa- 
chusett  Agricultural  College  Exten- 
sion Service,  Amherst. 

11.30  A.  M.— "What  the  Grain  Dealers' 
Association  is  Doing  to  Serve  the 
New  England  Farmer" — Mr.  L.  P. 
Townsend,  Editor  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Agricultural  Digest,  Spring- 
field. 

12.30  P.  M.— Lunch  Hour. 
1.30   P.   M. — "Looking  Ahead   in   Milk 
Marketing   in    Southern   New   Eng- 
land"— Mr.    W.    P.    Davis,    Genei'al 
Manager  of  the  New  England  Milk 
Producers'  Association,   Boston. 
2.30  P.  M. — "What  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers'     Exchange     is     Doing    to 
Serve    the    Farmer" — Mr.    John    D. 
Zink,     General     Manager,     Eastern 
States  Farmers'  Exchange,  Spring- 
field. 
Note: — Dairymen  are  invited  to  send 

in   questions   which  they  would   like   to 

have  discussed. 


FRUIT  PROGRAM 


Thursday,   October   10. 
Mr.  Lester  F.  Allen,  Fall  River,  presid- 
ing. 
10.30    A.     M. — "Results     of    the     90% 
Clean    Apple    Club"— Pi-of.    W.    H. 
Thies,    Massachusetts    Agricultural 
College     Extension     Service,     Am- 
herst. 
11.30    A.    M.— "Production    of    Quality 
Fruit" — Mr.    Howard    P.     Gilmore, 
Westboro,  Massachusetts. 
12.30  P.  M. — Lunch  Hour. 
1.30    P.    M. — Round    Table    Discussion 
of     "Orchard     Problems" — Led     by- 
Prof.    F.    C.    Sears,    Massachusetts 
Agricultural    College,    Amherst. 
2.30   P.  'M. — "Practical   Experience   in 
Growing    Small    Fruits" — Mr.    Al- 
bert R.  Jenks,  West  Acton,  Mass. 
Note: — Fruit   Growers  are  invited  to 
send  in  questions  for  discussion. 


Note: 


-A  noonday   lunckeon   will    be   served   both  days  at  the  School  Dining   Hall.     Sandwiches,     coffee,     ice    cream,    etc., 
will   be  on   sale  at  the   refreshment   booths. 
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MARKET  GARDEN  PROGRAM 


Friday,    October    11. 

Mr.  Ralph  Strange,   Taunton,   President 
of    the     Bristol     County     Farmers' 
Association,  presiding. 
10.30    A.    M. — "Fighting   the    European 
Corn  Borer" — Mr.  L.  H.  Worthley, 
Administrator    of    European    Corn 
Borer  Control  Work,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Mr.    R.    Harold    Allen,    Director   of 
Division  of  Pest  Control  for  Ma??- 
achusetts. 
11.30  A.  M. — "Cultivation  of  Vegetable 
Orops" — Prof.     H.     C.     Thompson. 
Cornell   University,   Ithaca,   N.   Y. 
12.30  P.  M. — Lunch  Hour. 
1.30  P.  M. — "Dusting  Versus  Spraying 
for    Control    of    Insects    and    Dis- 
eases"— Prof.     W.     D.     Whitcomb, 
Massachusetts  Market  Garden  Field 
Station,  Waltham. 
2.30    P.    M. — "Premature    Seeding    of 
Celery     and     Other    Vegetables" — 
Prof.     H.     C.     Thompson,     Cornell 
University. 
Note: — Vegetable  growers  are  invited 
to  send  in  questions  for  discussion. 


POULTRY    PROGRAM 


Friday,    October    11. 

Mr.     William     H.     Connors,     Raynham, 
Vice-President      of      the      Taunton 
Poultry      Protective      Associa- 
tion, presiding. 

10.30  A.  M.— "How  I  Raise  12,000 
Chickens  and  Keep  6,000  Hens  on 
One  Acre  of  Ground" — Mr.  F.  C. 
Sattler,   Rehoboth. 

11.00  A.  M. — "How  We  Have  Improved 
Our  Flocks  Through  Pedigree 
Breeding" — Mr.  T.  Royal  Demers, 
Rehoboth. 

11.30  A.  M. — "Our  Experiences  in  Con- 
trolling Chicken  Pox" — Prof.  Roy 
E.  Jones,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  Storrs,  Connecticut. 

12.30  P.  M. — Lunch  Hour. 
1.30  P.  M. — "Factors  That  Contribute 
to    Larger    Poultry    Profits" — Prof. 
J.  C.  Graham,  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  Amherst. 
2.30    P-    M. — "Methods    of    Increasing 
Hatchability" — Prof.  Roy  E.  Jones, 
Connecticut  Agricultural   College. 
Note: — The  Poultrymen  in  the  county 

are  invited  to  send  in  questions  for  dis- 
cussion. 


(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  2) 
Vegetable  Gardening  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. He  has  been  in  charge  of  several 
important  experiments  along  vegetable 
gardening  lines  and  will  have  some 
valuable  information  to  contribute  to  the 
program. 

Prof.  W.  D.  Whitcomb  is  in  charge  of 
insect  control  work  at  the  State  Market 
Garden     Field     Experiment    Station    at 


Waltham.  Professor  Whitcomb  has  con- 
ducted investigations  of  insect  pests  in 
the  East  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He 
knows  his  bugs,  and  knows  what  is  good 
for  them. 

Poultry 

Mr.  F.  C.  Sattler  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  progressive  farmers  in 
Bristol  County.  He  began  farming 
about  20  years  ago  on  a  small  farm  in 
Rehoboth.  The  fii-st  year  his  dairy  herd 
consisted  of  one  cow  and  a  heifer,  and 
his  poulti-y  flock  of  125  mongrel  hens. 
Mr.  Sattler  now  has  a  herd  of  50  head 
of  purebred  accredited  Holsteins  with 
an  average  annual  milk  production  per 
cow  of  about  12,000  lbs.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  best  herds  in  Southeastern  Mass- 
achusetts. His  poultry  plant  consists  of 
6,100  laying  hens.  Forty-seven  thousand 
chickens  were  hatched  and  12,000  raised 
on  the  plant  this  year.  Some  of  the  pro- 
fits from  the  business  have  gone  into 
improving  the  farm  home  so  that  the 
Sattlers  have  all  the  advantages  of  the 
city  dweller  vrith  none  of  the  disad- 
vantages. 

Mr.  T.  Royal  Demers  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
and  with  his  father  and  a  younger 
brother  is  now  operating  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  poultry 
plants  in   the  county. 

The  Demers  are  carrying  on  some 
scientific  poultry  breeding  and  have 
developed  some  very  high  egg  producing 
strains  of  poultry.  They  expect  to  have 
several  300  egg  records  this  year. 

Prof.  Roy  E.  Jones  is  Poultry  Exten- 
sion Specialist  for  Connecticut.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  knov\m  poultry  authori- 
ties in  the  East.  The  prosperity  of  the 
poultry  industry  in  Connecticut  is  prob- 
ably due  more  to  the  efforts  of  Pro- 
fessor Jones  than  to  any  other  man.  He 
has  done  a  remarkable  piece  of  work  in 
ridding  Connecticut  of  chicken  pox,  and 
other  poultry  diseases. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Graham  is  well  known  to 
Bristol  County  poultrymen.  Probably 
more  than  half  of  the  Rhode  Island  Reds 
in  Bristol  County  are  progeny  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
strain,  which  was  develnppd  by  Professor 
Graham.  All  of  our  poultrymen  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  Professor  Graham 
again. 


THE  CONCERT 


WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  PROGRAM 


Mrs.  Ida  S.  Harrington  is  Executive 
Director  of  the  Rhode  Island  Center  of 
American  Homemakers'  Incorporated. 
She  always  has  something  of  interest  to 
talk  about  and  she  presents  her  subject 
in  an  entertaining  manner. 

Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Dewing  who  is  to 
speak  on  "Curtains  and  Draperies  for 
the  Modern  Home",  comes  to  us  from 
the  Chamberlain  School  of  Everyday 
Art,  at  Boston. 


The  evening  of  October  10,  at  eight 
o'clock,  a  unique  program  of  music  is  to 
be  put  on  in  the  School  Hall  by  three 
musical   specialists. 

Dora  Cappuecio,  "the  girl  with  the 
accordion",  is  an  Italian  girl  who  plays 
the  accordion  alone — and  "believe  me  she 
can  play  it",  is  the  comment  of  those 
who  have  heard  her. 

Nina  Spaulding  is  a  costumed  vio- 
linist. As  Gypsy,  Irish  Colleen,  or 
Chinese  maiden,  Nina  Spaulding  holds 
an  enviable  place  on  the  concert  plat- 
form. 

And  Edna  Pollay,  with  her  songs, 
piano  and  guitar  makes  the  program 
complete. 

You  can't  afford  to  miss  it.  Subscrip- 
tion 50  cents,  and  the  Show  thrown  in 
FREE. 


HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


Home    Program    of    the    Union    Meeting* 

Thursday,   October  10. 

Miss  Blanche  W.  Fames,  Home  Demon- 
stration  Agent,   presiding. 

10.30  A.  M. — "New  Ideas  for  our  Living 
Rooms",  (Stereopticon)  —  Miss 
Blanche  W.  Eames. 

11.00  A.  M. — "Making  the  Lunch-box 
Appetizing" — Miss  Dorothy  M. 
Stewart,  Assistant  Extension  Agent. 

11.45  A.  M. — "Progress  in  a  Com- 
munity"— Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr, 
State  Home  Demonstration  Leader, 
Amherst. 

12.30  P.  M.— Lunch   Hour. 
1.30  P.  M. — Extension   Service   in   Bris- 
tol County  in  1929. 
2.30  P.  M. — "Curtains     and     Draperies 
for  the  Modern  Home" — Mrs.  Caro- 
line H.  Dewing,  West  Newton. 

Friday,  October  11. 

Mrs.   Albert  F.   Edminster,  President  ©f 

Bristol   County  Advisory  Council, 

presiding. 

10.30  A.  M. — "Health  and  Happiness" — 
(Stereopticon) — Miss  Blanche  W. 
Eames. 

11.00  A.  M. — "House  Plants  and  How  to 
Care  for  Them" — Mr.  H.  Judson 
Robinson,  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural  School,  Segrpganset. 

12.00  M.  — "Profit  and  Loss  in  Home- 
making" — Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr, 
State  Home  Demonstration  Leader, 
Amherst. 

12.30  P.  M. — Lunch  Hour. 
1.30  P.  M. — Our  Extension  Organiza- 
tion. 
2.30  P.  M.— "Homemaking  as  a  Fine 
Art" — Mrs.  Ida  S.  Harrington, 
American  Homemakers'  Incorpor- 
ated, ProAndence,  R.  I. 

Council   Meeting 

Mrs.    Annette    T.    Herr,    State    Home 
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Demonstration    Leader,    met    with    the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Bristol  County 
Home  Bureau  on  September  12.  This  was 
the   first   meeting   since   the   election    of 
new  members  last  June,  and  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year.  The  Execu- 
tive Council  and  officers  ai'e  as  follows: 
Mrs.  Albert  F.  Edminster,  East  Free- 
town— President. 
Mrs.  Arthur  O.  York,  New  Bedford — 

Vice-Pi'esident. 
Mrs.   Charles  H.   Holmes,   Acushnet — 

Secretary. 
Mrs.    W.    A.    Pittendreigh,    New    Bed- 
ford. 
Mrs.  Roger  M.  Acheson,  South  West- 
port. 
Mrs.   Charles   E.   Ashley,  Berkley. 
Mrs.  Wyman  E.  Hawkes,  Segreganset. 
Mrs.  Henry  N.   Paine,  Mansfield. 


Oven  Dishes   for  Autumn  Days 

Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  State  Nutri- 
tion Specialist. 
On  crisp  autumn  days  the  men  folks 
and  growing  boys  and  girls  of  the  family 
seem  to  have  enormous  appetites,  and 
want  something  more  hearty  than  the 
summer  dishes.  This  is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  use  left-over  and  inexpensive 
cuts  of  meat  in  the  main  dish.  Many  of 
these  can  be  prepared  in  the  oven,  and 
other  oven  dishes  may  be  prepared  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  saving  of  time 
and  fuel.  Below  are  several  suggestive 
dinner  or  supper  menus,  with  recipes: 
*Peppers  stuffed  with  fish 

Lettuce  salad 

Graham  bread   and   butter 

Custard 

Milk  for  the  children 

Escalloped  eggplant 
Cabbage  slaw 
Bread  and  butter 
*Apple  Betty 
Milk  for  children 

*  Vegetable  omelet 
Creamed  potatoes 
Bread  and  butter 
Sauce — cookies 
Cocoa 

Peppers    Stuffed    with     Fish 
4  medium  sized  green  peppers 

1  cup  bread  crumbs 
2/3   cup   shredded   fish 

2  small  slices  bacon 
1   tablespoon  butter 

1  tablespoon  minced  onion 
Salt  and  pepper 

Tomato    juice,    meat    stock,    or    milk    to 
moisten. 

Cut  a  slice  from  the  stem  end  of  the 
peppers  and  remove  the  seeds.  Plunge 
the  peppers  into  boiling  water.  Let  them 
stand  in  the  water  ten  minutes  to  make 
them  pliable  but  do  not  boil  them. 

To  make  the  stuffing,  cut  the  bacon 
into  bits,  try  out  the  fat  and  add  the 
butter  and  crumbs.  Fry  until  the  crumbs 
are  slightly  browned.  Add  the  other  in- 
gredients,   using   just   enough    liquid    to 


moisten  them.  Fill  the  peppers,  cover  the 
tops  with  buttered  crumbs,  and  bake 
them  in  a  moderate  oven  until  tender, 
from  20  to  30  minutes. 

Apple   Brown  Betty 

%   to  1  cup  brown  sugar 
}4    teaspoon  cinnamon 
li   teaspoon  nutmeg 
!i    teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  stale  bread  crumbs 

3  cups  sliced  or  chopped  apples 
1  to  1%  cups  milk 

1  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind 

2  tablespoons  butter 

Mix  sugar,  spices,  lemon  rind  and  salt. 
The  amount  of  sugar  depends  upon  the 
acidity  of  the  apples.  In  greased  baking 
dish  put  layer  of  1/3  of  the  crumbs, 
then  Ji  the  apples.  Scatter  over  half  of 
the  sugar  mixture.  Repeat.  Pour  milk 
over  last  layer  of  apples.  Put  on  last 
third  of  crumbs,  dot  with  butter.  If 
apples  are  not  juicy,  add  a  little  more 
milk.  Cover.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
about  40  minutes.  After  25  minutes  un- 
cover. Serve  hot  or  very  cold  with  milk, 
cream,  or  lemon  sauce. 

Cooked  apricots  or  prunes  may  be 
substituted  for  the  apples. 

Vegetable    Omelet 

3  eggs 

Va   cup  milk 

2  teaspoons  salt 

1  tablespoon  fat 

!  4    teaspoon  pepper 

2  cups  vegetables  chopped 
J 4    cup  flour 

Beat  egg  yolks  until  light,  add  milk, 
salt,  pepper,  vegetables  and  flour.  Fold 
in  whites,  which  have  been  beaten  until 
stiff  and  dry.  Cover  bottom  of  frying  pan 
with  melted  fat,  turn  in  the  omelet  mix- 
ture, cook  slowly  on  top  of  stove  until 
brown  underneath,  then  put  in  oven  at 
325  degrees  F.,  for  at  least  30  minutes. 
Serve  on  a  platter  at  once.  Garnish  with 
bacon.  Corn,  peas,  green  beans,  carrots, 
spinach,  or  a  combination  of  vegetables 
may  be  used. 


CHILD  STUDY  GROUPS 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the  study 
groups  to  be  conducted  in  Bristol  County 
this  year  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Ruth  D.  Morley,  Extension  Specialist  in 
Child  Development  and  Parent  Educa- 
tion. 

The  groups  are  to  be  composed  of 
fathers  and  mothers  in  the  community 
who  are  interested  in  securing  help  in 
meeting  problems  of  child  guidance. 

The  eagerness  that  parents  have 
shown  in  taking  up  this  new  project  is 
encouraging.  This  interest  is  an  out- 
growth of  a  realization  on  the  part  of 
progressive  and  conscientious  parents  of 
the  importance  of  their  position  in  build- 
ing the  health  and  character  of  their 
children.  They  are  filled  with  an  unsel- 
fish desire  to  gain  knowledge  concern- 
ing  the   physical   and    psychological    de- 


velopment. Parents  no  longer  feel  that 
the  ability  to  rear  children  is  instinc- 
tive, nor  that  through  their  experiences 
of  childhood  can  they  hope  to  fully 
understand  or  comprehend  the  complex 
problem  of  childhood.  The  trial  and  error 
method  has  been  a  costly  one.  Not  that 
it  has  been  a  failure  for  "look  at  all  of 
us,"  but  have  not  each  of  us  some 
character  traits  that  have  handicapped 
us  through  life? 

How  much  of  these  character  traits 
can  we  attribute  to  "like  father,  like 
son"?  This  is  the  subject  for  discussion 
for  the  first  meeting  of  the  project.  How 
much  of  it  is  inborn  and  how  much  of 
it  has  been  acquired  from  the  people 
with  whom  we  live,  and  from  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we  live? 

Have  you  ever  realized  how  import- 
ant a  part  the  child's  play  has  in  fitting 
him  for  future  life?  Education  through 
play  will  be  the  subject  for  another 
meeting.  The  advantages  of  play  end 
the  interests  of  children  at  different 
ages  will  be  discussed.  Constructive  toys 
and  play  equipment  for  various  ages  and 
interests  will  be  considered.  Much 
thought  will  be  given  to  books  and  read- 
ing for  children. 

Our  health,  happiness  and  efficiency 
depends  upon  the  habits  we  have  formed. 
By  building  strong  habits  we  build 
strong  character.  How  do  we  build  de- 
sii-able  habits  and  break  up  unservice- 
able ones,  when  is  the  best  time  to  build 
the  respective  habit,  where  is  the  best 
place  to  begin  and  what  are  the  ser- 
viceable habits  we  wish  to  build  into  the 
in^iividual  child?  This  discussion  vriW  be 
followed  by  one  on  the  influence  of  in- 
stincts and  emotions  on  the  behavior  of 
the  child.  Some  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  ever  important  subject  of 
sex  education. 

The  concluding  lesson  will  tend  to 
minimize  the  problems  of  discipline  and 
obedience  by  stressing  constructive  dis- 
cipline and  developing  inward  obedience 
rather  than   outward   submission. 

Much  can  be  gained  from  the  contacts 
parents  make  with  each  other  in  these 
study  gi-oups.  If  you  feel  that  you  have 
been  successful  in  guiding  and  training 
your  children,  we  need  you  in  the  group: 
if  you  want  or  need  some  help  in  deal- 
ing with  your  children,  perhaps  some 
other  mother  or  the  leader  can  help  you. 
We  hope  that  through  discussion  and 
exchange  of  ideas  that  a  greater  and 
better  understanding  of  children  will  be 
gained. 

If  you  wish  to  join  one  of  the.'^e  study 
groups  communicate  with  your  Home 
Demonstrate  Agent,  Miss  Blanche  W. 
Fames.  Segreganset.  Telephone.  Taun- 
ton 1680;  or  with  one  of  the  following 
chairmen   of  Child   Study   Groups:-^ 

Mrs.    Warren    L.    Ide,    Segreganset — 
Tel.   Dighton  22-11. 

Mrs.  James   E.   Gilson,   Taunton — Tel. 
Taunton  1584^. 
(Continued  on  Page  4,  Col.    1) 
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Mrs.  Wyman  E.  Hawkes,  Segreganset. 

Mrs.  Henry  Bayley,  Mansfield — Tel. 
Mansfield   76-W. 

Mrs.  Beriah  Borden,  North  Westport. 

Mrs.  Frank  Lammer,  North  Dart- 
mouth—Tel. Clifford  8692-5. 


AUCTION  SALE  OF  PRODUCE 


In  addition  to  the  increased  number 
of  booths  that  sell  certain  desirable 
things  throughout  the  two  days  of  the 
Show,  there  will  be  held  also  the  annual 
auction  sale  of  choice  fruits  and  vege- 
tables exhibited  at  the  Show. 

All  the  choicest  stuff  in  quantities  to 
suit  the  need  and  the  pocketbook  will  be 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

This  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  one  of  the  best  patron- 
ized features  of  the  Show. 

The  date  is  Friday  evening,  October 
11.  The  hour  is  nine  o'clock  p.  m. 


JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


Junior  Department  at  the  Bristol  County 
Youngs  Farmers'  Show 

Don't  forget  the  dates  of  the  Show, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  October  10  and 
11.  Have  your  entries  in  by  Wednesday 
evening,  October  9,  except  poultry.  The 
poultry  entries  should  be  in  by  Satur- 
day evening,  October  5,  and  the  poultry 
itself  in  the  coops  by  9.00  A.  M.  on  the 
morning  of  October  9. 

Select  your  birds  early,  clean  them  up. 
Also  select  your  very  best  vegetables 
and  just  the  number  that  the  premium 
list  calls  for.  Finish  up  your  handicraft 
articles  nicely  and  if  you  are  writing 
a  club  story  or  making  a  health  poster 
do  the  very  best  work  possible.  We  want 
the  best  quality  possible  in  our  Junior 
Department  exhibit  this  year. 

Remember  the  judging  contests  in 
Food  and  Canning  for  the  girls  and 
Vegetable  and  Poultry  for  the  boys. 
These  contests  will  be  held  from  four 
to  five  P.  M.,  on  Friday  afternoon, 
October  11. 

Be  sure  to  make  arrangements  to  get 
your  exhibits  to  the  Show  and  come  your- 
self, if  possible. 

Hints   for  Preparing   Exhibit*  \m   Classes 
for    Girls. 

Here  are  just  a  few  things  to  remem- 
ber in  selecting  your  canned  goods  for 
exhibition: — 

Be  sui-e  your  jars  are  clean  and  neatly 
labelled. 

Use  the  Club  Label  and  place  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  jar. 

Choose  a  jar  that  is  full  of  a  product 
which  is  uniform  in  size,  shape  and  color. 

The  liquid  should  be  clear  and  in 
good  proportion  to  the  product. 

Jellies  should  be  clear,  of  good  color 
and  flavor  and  should  be  stiff  enough  to 
hold  its  shape,  yet  will  quiver  when 
shaken  slightly. 


In  exhibiting  use  all  quart  or  all  pint 
jars,  if  possible. 

A  good  size  for  the  health  poster  is 
12x18  inches.  However,  this  is  not 
essential. 

The  baked  products  such  as  yeast 
bread,  quick  breads,  cakes  and  cookies 
should  all  be  evenly  baked,  of  good  color, 
fine,   even  texture   and   good   flavor. 

Clothing  exhibits  should  be  well 
pressed,  clean.  The  articles  should  be  of 
good  design  and  color,  suitable  to  wearer 
and  occasion. 

Workmanship  is  an  important  factor. 
Accuracy  in  construction,  neatness  in 
sewing,  finish  of  seams  and  application 
of  trimming. 

Bristol   County   Club   Boys   and   Girls   at 
Brockton   Fair. 

The  four  delegates  chosen  to  repre- 
sent Bristol  County  at  Camp  Field, 
Brockton  Fair,  this  year  are  the  follow- 
ing: Florence  Steadman,  North  Dart- 
mouth; Emma  Stokinger,  North  Easton; 
Jack  Briggs,  Mansfield,  and  Roland 
Paquette,  North  Dartmouth. 

The  following  club  members  are 
taking  part  in  the  various  scholarship 
contests  at  Brockton  Fair  this  year: — 
Lillian  Cahoon,  North  Westport,  Russell- 
Miller  and  Ball  Jar  Contest;  Edna  Utton 
North  Easton,  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
Contest;  Ida  Davis,  Taunton,  Sewing 
Machine  and  Home  Economics  Scholar- 
ship contests;  Emma  Stokinger,  North 
Easton,  Singer  Sewing  Machine  and 
Ball  Jar  Contests;  Mary  Cruickshank, 
North  Easton,  Vegetable  Judging  Con- 
test; Florence  Scott,  Norton,  Sewing 
Machine  Contest;  Margaret  McCallum, 
Taunton,  Russell-Miller  Contest;  Howard 
Jennings,  North  Easton,  Poultry,  Vege- 
table and  Fruit  Judging  contests;  Ray- 
mond Webber,  North  Easton,  Dairy 
Judging  contest;  and  Charles  Holmes, 
North  Easton,  Vegetable  Judging  con- 
test. 

We  hope  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Farmers'  Bulletin  to  be  able  to  publish 
the  names  of  some  of  the  winners  in 
these  contests. 

Poultry    Club    Members    Attend    Eastern 
States  Exposition. 

Adrian  Vincent  and  Harry  Lucas  of 
Rehoboth;  Jack  Br'ggs  of  Mansfield; 
Ralph  Doran  of  North  Dartmouth  and 
Charles  Fitzsimmons  of  Taunton,  were 
taken  to  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
by  the  County  Club  Agent.  Each  of  these 
boys  exhibited  poultry  at  the  Exposition 
and  the  following  won  prizes: 

Adrian  Vincent,  two  firsts,  two 
seconds  and  a  third  on  White  Plymouth 
Rocks;  Charles  Fitzsimmons  a  4th  and 
5th  on  Rhode  Island  Red  hens,  and  Jack 
Briggs  a  3rd  on  a  Rhode  Island  Red 
Cockerel. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture  make  this  trip 
to  the  Exposition  possible  for  two  hun- 
dred or  more  club  members  each  year. 
It  makes  a  fine  trip  for  them  and  they 
learn    a    great    deal.    The    trip,    in    this 


county,  is  offered  to  the  10  most  out- 
standing poultry  club  members,  outside 
of  the  county  poultry  champion,  and  it 
is  planned  to  take  a  different  group  each 
year. 

Garden  Club  Members  Exhibit  at  Junior 

Garden   Exhibit   at   Horticultural 

Hall,  Boston. 

Howard  Jennings,  William  Rollins, 
Robert  Caney,  Robert  Williams  of 
Easton,  and  Barbara  and  Irving  Wyeth 
of  Dighton,  exhibited  vegetables  and 
flowers  at  the  recent  garden  exhibit  held 
in  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston. 

All  of  the  above  won  prizes,  Howard 
Jennings  of  Easton  being  the  highest  in- 
dividual prize  winner.  Considering  the 
large  number  of  entries  at  the  exhibit 
we  congratulate  the  boys  and  girls  of 
this  county  for  doing  so  well. 

Club   Members   Win   at   Grang'e   Fairs 

Lawrence  White  and  Arnold  Burns, 
club  members  of  East  Freetown,  exhibit- 
ing at  the  recent  Grange  Fair  in  that 
town,  won  prizes  over  adults  in  the 
classes  in  which  they  competed.  Law- 
rence won  the  State  Blue  Ribbon  for 
having  the  best  exhibit  of  vegetables. 
Arnold  won  a  prize  on  hia  cake.  This 
ought  to  make  the  girls  in  the  food  club 
worry. 

The  Good  Luck  Canning  Club  girls  of 
Rehoboth,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss 
Clara  Munroe,  also  won  most  of  the 
canning  prizes  at  the  recent  Anawan 
Grange  Fair.  Miss  Munroe  won  the 
State  Blue  Ribbon  for  her  canning  ex- 
hibit. 

Club  Clippings 

Edna  Utton,  our  County  Delegate  to 
Camp  Vail,  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield,  returned  after  a  week  of 
the  best  time  she  ever  had.  She  has  a  lot 
of  new  ideas  to  spring  on  the  Poquanti- 
cut  Club,  which  is  her  own  home  club. 

The  Club  Agent  in  Newport  County, 
Rhode  Island,  just  adjoining  this 
county  on  the  south,  and  the  Agent  from 
this  county  are  planning  some  competi- 
tive judging  contests  to  be  held  later  on 
in  the  season. 

Exhib:ting  at  our  County  Fair  on 
October  10  and  11,  and  taking  part  in 
the  judging  contests  is  one  of  the  easiest 
ways  to  earn  a  few  dollars  that  I  know 
of.  All  you  have  to  do  is  put  in  your 
very  best  exhibits  and  use  your  best 
judgment. 

Canning  Club  members  may,  by  ex- 
hibiting at  our  County  Fair,  "kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone".  They  will  fulfill 
the  exhibition  requirements  and  also  be 
competing  for  a  prize  at  the  same  time. 

If  you  want  a  premium  list  for  the 
Young  Farmers'  Show  be  sure  to  send 
for  one.  Address  a  card  or  letter  to  Miss 
Florence  M.  Cordner,  Segreganset, 
Mass. 

Remember — Club  work  will  begin  soon. 
Start  planning  what  your  club  is  going 
to  do  this  winter.  All  clubs  want  to  be 
well  underway  by  December  1. 
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POTATO  GROWING  IN  AROOSTOOK 
COUNTY 


CALENDAR 


14-QUART  BASKETS   ILLEGAL 


The  writer  has  always  associated 
potato  growing  with  Aroostook  County, 
but  he  had  never  until  a  recent  visit 
there  thought  of  Aroostook  as  one  of 
the  beauty  spots  of  New  England. 

The  visit  was  made  the  first  week  in 
October,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
foliage  of  the  Maine  woods  was  at  its 
best.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
the  beauty  of  the  colorings.  A  much 
larger  variety  of  trees  are  native  of 
Aroostook  than  are  commonly  found  in 
southern  New'  England.  They  have  all 
of  our  varieties  and  in  addition  the  firs, 
hemlocks,  beeches  and  others,  which  we 
do  not  find  here. 

The  country  is  rolling  and  from  the 
tops  of  many  of  the  hills  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  could  be  seen  mirrored  in  the 
placid  waters  of  the  ponds  and  lakes. 
One  could  not  imagine  more  beautiful 
scenery  even  in  fairyland. 

The  southern  portion  of  Aroostook 
County  is  heavily  wooded.  The  roads 
are  very  straight  and  one  can  ride  for 
hours  and  see  the  road  lying  ahead  for 
several   miles. 

Suddenly  you  come  out  of  the  woods 
and  you  look  in  all  directions  and  see 
fields  of  clover  and  potatoes.  There  are 
r.o  stone  walls  and  few  fences  of  any 
sort,  but  for  miles  in  all  directions  are 
the  clover  and  potato  fields.  In  the  dis- 
tance we  could  see  Mt.  Katahdin,  the 
highest  mountain  in  Maine.  The  top  of 
the  mountain  was  covei-ed  with  snow 
and  made  a  beautiful  background. 

While  there  are  few  large  stones 
visible  most  of  the  soil  is  filled  with 
small  shaley  stones,  which  are  of  lime- 
stone origin.  Despite  the  fact  that  lime 
is  not  recommended  in  grovring  potatoes 
because  of  danger  from  rcab,  the  Aroos- 
took soil  has  considerable  lime   in   it. 

Clover  grows  naturally  there  and  the 
best  potato  growers  are  applying  1,000 
lbs.  of  lime  per  acre  every  third  or 
fourth  year.  They  are  careful  not  to 
overdo  the  lime. 

The  usual  rotation  is  seeding  to  oats 
and  clover.  The  clover  sod  is  plowed 
under  and  makes  ideal  conditions  for 
Rowing  potatoes. 

'Most  of  the  growers  are  using  double 
strength  fertilizers.^  The  potatoes  are 
planted    only    one    inch    below    ground 

(Continued   on   page    4    column   3. 


November  12 — First  of  Series  of  Better 
Kitchen  Meetings,  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Gladys  Chapman,  36  Pratt 
Street,  Mansfield,  at  10.30  A.  M.,  with 
Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Haynes,  State  Home 
Management   Specialist,   Amherst. 

November  14 — Regular  meeting  of  the 
Bristol  County  Home  Bureau  Execu- 
tive Board  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New 
Bedford. 

November  14 — Annual  Meeting  of  the 
King  Philip  National  Farm  Loan  As- 
sociation at  Swansea,  at  7.00  P.  'M. 

November  14  -  16  —  Annual  Poultry 
Breeders'  Conference  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  Am- 
herst. 

November  21 — Child  Study  Groups  with 
Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Morley,  Specialist  in 
Child  Study  and  Parental  Education 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Leslie  B.  Allen, 
65  South  Main  Street,  Mansfield,  at 
2.00  P.  M.,  and  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School,  Segreganset,  at 
7.30  P.  M. 

November  22 — Child  Study  Group  with 
Mrs.  Morley  at  the  Smith  Mills 
Church,  Novth  Dartmouth,  at  2.00 
P.  M. 

December  3 — Second  meeting  of  Better 
Kitchens  Project  at  Mansfield,  at 
10.30  A.  M.,  with  Mrs.  Harriet  J. 
Haynes,  Home  Management  Special- 
ist. 


ANOTHER  JOKE   FERTILIZER 


Each  year  new,  practically  worthless 
materials  come  on  the  market  advertised 
as  fertilizers. 

The  latest  one  is  "Florida  Phosphate 
with  Colloidal  Clay"  registered  by  the 
Natural  Products  Corporation,  Ocala, 
Florida.  The  materials  contain  no 
potash,  available  phosphoric  acid  or 
nitrogen.  It  does  contain  22%  non- 
soluble  phosphoric  acid,  which  might 
become  available  in  a  few  thousand 
years,  but  most  of  ua  haven't  the 
courage  to  wait  that  long. 


The  use  of  2-quart,  10-quart,  14- 
quart  and  28-quart  baskets  is  illegal 
after  November  1st,  1929,  even  though 
the  baskets  were  made  prior  to  that 
date,  or  if  marked  with  the  weight  of 
the  commodity. 

Many  such  baskets  have  been  used  in 
the  past  in  selling  farm  commodities  in 
Bristol  County,  and  this  item  is  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  this  regulation  to 
the  attention  of  farmers  who  use  these 
baskets. 


M.   A.   C.   RADIO   BROADCAST 


.Although  the  regular  broadcast  be- 
gan October  21,  the  complete  list  of 
subjects  and  dates  have  just  been  com- 
pleted for  the  annual  Radio  Foi-um  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
at  Amherst  through  stations  WBZ  and 
WBZA. 

The  time  of  the  broadcasts  is  6.15 
P.  M.  each  Monday  and  is  made  possible 
through  co-operation  with  E.  J.  Rowell, 
director  of  the  New  England  Radio  Ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  complete  list  follows:  November 
11,  Cannibalism  in  Poultry  Flocks; 
Can  It  Be  Stopped?  November  18,  Are 
Organizations  Among  Massachusetts 
Dairymen  Necessary?;  November  25, 
Winter  Pi-otection  of  Shi-ubs;  Dec.  2, 
Winter  Protection  of  Plants;  Dec.  9, 
Good  Poultry  Feeding  Practices;  Dec. 
16,  What  Sheep  Are  Doing  for  New 
England  Farmers;  Dec.  23,  The  New 
Fertilizers  from  the  Air;  Dec.  30,  Poul- 
try Housing;  Jan.  6,  The  Farmer's  Pork 
Barrel;  Jan.  13,  The  County  Agent; 
Who  He  Is  and  What  He  Does;  Jan.  20, 
Poultry  Management;  Jan.  27,  1930, 
Livestock  Pi-ospects;  Feb.  3,  Brooding 
and  Feeding  Chicks;  Feb.  10,  The  1930 
Outlook;  Feb.  17,  Milk  and  Cooling 
Equipment;  Feb.  24,  How  to  Make  a 
Seed  and  Plant  Oi'der;  Mar.  3,  Spray 
Programs;  IMar.  10,  Better  Pastures; 
Mar.  17,  Early  Work  on  the  Lawn;  Mar. 
24,  The  Homemade  Plant  Houses;  Mar. 
31,  Garden  Plans  and  Plants;  Apr.  7, 
Farm  Management  Problems;  Api'.  14, 
Spring  Plantings  of  Shi-ubs;  Apr.  21, 
What's  New  in  Vegetables;  Apr.  28, 
Having  a   Good  Lawn  this  Summer. 
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LEADERS    IN    EGG    PRODUCTION    FOR    10    MONTHS'    PERIOD    ENDING 

AUGUST  31,   1929. 

STATE  LISTS 

Large   Flocks    with    1000   Females   or   More. 


Name 

County 

No.  1928 

Females 

Prod,  per 

Breed 

Nov.   1 

August  31 

Female 

Peckham    Poultry    Farm, 

Bristol 

Reds 

1900 

764 

173.2 

Harold  C.   Booth, 

Hampshire 

Legs. 

1500 

390 

158.7 

Upalong  Farm, 

Barnstable 

Reds 

1017 

^*641 

155.9 

Elm  Tree  Poultry  Farm, 

Plymouth 
Essex 

Reds 
Reds 

2425 
1300 

*862 

■*792 

149.1 

Homer  Rowell, 

144.2 

Arthur  W.  Trefry, 

Middlesex 

Reds 

1050 

447 

143.3 

Monroe  &  Nepper, 

Plymouth 

Reds 

3025 

*324 

142.1 

Large   Flocks   500   to   999 

Females. 

Glendale  Farms, 

Bristol 

Reds 

969 

89 

187.8 

Robert  A!  Beley, 

Worcester 

Reds 

505 

*262 

179.9 

Geoi-ge  W.   Sarano, 

Middlesex 

Reds 

800 

*253 

169.4 

A.  S.  Pendleton, 

Essex 

Reds 

801 

*692 

165.3 

Eben   E.   Brown, 

Bristol 

Reds 

578 

254 

164.6 

Harold   N.   Caldwell, 

Middlesex 

Reds 

880 

86 

152.3 

Wm.   G.  MacDonald, 

Bristol 

Legs. 

866 

489 

151.7 

FIELD    STATION    STRAIN    OF    HUT- 
CHINSON   CARROT 


The  Market  Garden  Field  Station  at 
Waltham  has  developed  an  excellent 
strain  of  Hutchinson  Can-ot  seed.  A 
limited  amount  of  this  seed  is  available 
for  distribution.  Inquiries  for  this  seed 
should  be  made  to  Professor  R.  M. 
Koon,  240   Beaver  Street,  Waltham. 


*01d   hens   included   with    1928   females. 

REGIONAL  LIST 

Southeastern    Mass. 


Name 
Glendale  Fami, 
Peckham  Poultry  Farm, 
Eben  E.  Brown, 
Wm.   G.  MacDonald, 
Robert  M.  Sharpies, 


Town 
Somerset 
Clifford 
Rehoboth 
Seekonk 
Seekonk 


Prod. 

Breed  Per  Female 

Reds  187.8 

Reds  173.2 

Reds  164.6 

Legs.  151.7 

Reds  149.6 


EXPERIMENTS    IN    POLLINIZATION 


Shortly  before  blossom  time  tliis  past 
spring,  two  10-year  old  Mcintosh  trees 
in  the  orchard  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  were  enclosed  in 
separate  cages  of  tobacco  cloth.  A 
sm»ll  hive  of  bees  was  put  under  each 
tree.  In  addition,  under  one  of  the  trees 
was  placed  in  a  pail  of  water  a  liberal 
bouquet  of  Wealthy  and  Delicious  apple 
branches,  thus  providing  cross-pollina- 
tion for  one  tree  and  self-pollination 
for  the  other. 

At  harvest  time  the  cross-pollinated 
tree  had  a  crop  of  251  apples.  The  other 
tree  had  39  apples. 

Both  trees  had  a  heavy  bloom  and  the 
tree  which  was  supplied  with  the 
bouquet  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
other,  which  gave  it  a  slight  handicap; 
but  in  spite  of  this  it  bore  more  than 
six  times  as  many  apples  as  the  self- 
pollinated   tree. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  cross-pollina- 
tion is  practically  necessary  for  Mc- 
intosh apples,  but  it  should  not  be 
understood  from  this  experiment  that 
Delicious  and  Wealthy  are  necessarily 
the  best  pollinizers  for  Mcintosh.  Other 
varieties,  such  as  Oldenburg,  Ben  Davis, 
Astrachan,  etc.,  are  probably  as  good 
and  in  some  eases,  bettei-. 


Compiled  figures  on  Summary  of  Pullet  Costs  from  flocks  in  Massachusetts 
by  Professor  F.   H.   Branch  of  the  Marsachusetts   Agricultui-al    College. 

Probable  for  Flock  A-5  yr.  Av. 

Most  Poultrymeii  Flock  Per  Pullet 
Flocks  Per  Pullet 

Chicks   started,                         300  1780 

Per  cent,  loss,                             10%  9.25% 

Pullets  raised,                           120  749 

Broilers   and   Culls  sold,        150  866 
Broilers  and  Culls  per 

Pullet,                                    1.25  1.16 

Pullets    per    100    Chicks,        40  42 

Chicks,                               $75.00     $   .625  $425.60   $   .570 
Feed,   (mash  and 

grain),                          145.20        1.21  950.29      1.27 
Incidental,    (coal,  litter. 


oil   &   milk), 

Total  Cash  Cost, 
By-Products: 
Credits : 
Broilers   &   Cull 
Pullets, 


36.00 


.30 


181.56 


.242 


$256.20      $2,135     $1557.45   $2,082 


$123.75      $1.03        $   768.04   $1,027 


$132.45     $1.10B     $   789.41   $1,055 
$60.00     $  .50  Est.    $.   50 


Net  Cash  Cost, 
Costs  not  Cash: 

Labor, 

Overhead,  (bldgs.  land 

and  int.),         36.00    .30       Est.   .30 


Flock  B— 

1928 

Flock  Per  Pullet 

360 

10.6% 

160 

162 

1.0 

44.4 

$56.72   $ 

.355 

192.48      1 

.203 

46.00 

.287 

$295.20  $1,845 


$121.50  $  .760 


$173.70   $1,085 
Est.   $   .50 
Est.        .30 


Total   Net   Cost, 


$228.45     $1,905 


$1,855 


$1,885 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


Child    Study    Groups    in    Bristol    County 

Each  of  the  three  Child  Study  groups 
in  Bristol  County  have  held  their  first 
meeting  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Ruth  D.  Morley,  Specialist  in  Child 
Development  and   Parental   Education. 

By  having  the  Segreganset  meeting 
in  the  evening  some  fathers  weve  able 
to  attend,  and  others  are  planning  to 
attend   the   second   meeting. 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  first 
meeting  was  "Family  Relationships"  and 
Mrs.  Morley  brought  out  the  following 
points : 

The  greatest  responsibility  of  parents 
in  rearing  children  is  to  develop  each 
child  so  that  he  is  100%  physically, 
mentally,  and  emotionally.  The  100% 
is  not  a  fixed  standard,  but  the  very  best 
that  can  be  secured  from  the  material 
at  hand.  The  most  encouraging-  thing 
to  the  parent  should  be  that  no  matter 
what  is  laid  down  at  birth,  the  proper 
envii-onment  can  do  much  to  re-direct 
and  develop  the  individual  personality. 
In  this  environment,  the  persons  with 
whom  the  child  lives,  are  a  far  more 
influencing  factor-  than  the  material 
surroundings. 

The  parents  hold  the  strategic  posi- 
tion. In  order  tp  fill  this  position  ade- 
quately, they  must  have  a  definite  and 
specific  knowledge  of  the  laws  concern- 
ing the  developmental  tendencies  and 
capacities  of  the  child,  the  ability  to 
apply  the  knowledge  to  themselves,  and 
to  their  children,  and  a  consecration  to 
the  task.  They  should  be  open-minded 
to  the  theories  advanced,  but  discrimi- 
nating enough  to  accept  only  that  which 
is  constructive,  regardless  of  fashion, 
tl^e  acceptance  to  be  tempered  with 
practical  experience  and  common  sense. 
The  right  parental  attitude  toward 
the  job  is  essential.  Parenthood  is  the 
most  exacting  and  responsible  position 
in  the  world  and  through  it,  parents 
should  find  the  fuller  and  richer  mean- 
ing of  life.  Parents  who  make  a  "sacri- 
fice", the  mother  who  is  the  "maid  of 
all  work",  and  the  father  who  is  just 
the  "money  getter"  can  not  hope  to 
receive  the  full  benefits  for  themselves 
or  for  their  children. 

The  parent  who  dominates  the  child 
through  over-affection,  over-discipline, 
oveiVindulgence,  has  as  a  result,  a  sel- 
fish, self-centered,  clinging  vine  type  of 
child  who  is  incapable  of  making  his 
own  decisions.  Companionship  of  both 
father  and  mother  with  the  growing 
child  is  an  investment  in  future  rela- 
tionship, understanding,  and  confidence 
of  untold  value. 

Essential  goals  in  relationship  of 
parent  and  child  are:  fair  play,  con- 
sistency and  patience.  The  individuality 
of  each  child  should  be  recognized.  His 
innate     characteristics     and     limitations 


should  be  understood  and  dealt  with 
accordingly.  Many  difficulties  may  be 
eliminated  through  a  knowledge  of  the 
stages  of  development  and  interests  of 
children  during  these  stages.  The  child 
who  stretches  the  angle  worm  to  see 
how  long  it  will  stretch  is  not  necessarily 
cruel,  but  only  following  out  that  part 
of  his  fundamental  nature  which  im- 
pells  him  to  acquaint  himself  with 
things   about   him. 

Essentials  of  the  material  environ- 
ment are:  beauty,  simplicity,  order,  and 
comfort.  Comfort  implies  a  place  for 
every  one,  even  the  child,  a  place  to 
rest  and  relax,  and  to  be  alone.  An 
everyday  association  of  art,  music,  and 
literature,  creates  in  the  spirit  of  the 
child  a  love  for  the  best  of  life.  The 
child  gains  a  sense  of  order,  and  the 
value  of  time  through  participation  in 
the  activities  of  a  thoroughly  organized 
household  in  which  things  move 
smoothly   and    harmoniously. 

The  second  meeting  will  deal  with  the 
education  of  the  child  through  play. 
A  discussion  of  toys  and  books  at  this 
time  should  be  helpful  to  parents  by 
offering  suggestions  for  satisfactory 
Christmas  presents.  Each  member  is 
asked  to  bring  a  toy  and  a  book  to  this 
meeting  in  order  to  help  supply  illus- 
trative material  and  also  to  make  dis- 
cussion more   intei'esting. 

The  Mansfield  group  will  hold  their 
second  meeting  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Leslie  B.  Allen,  65  South  Main  Street, 
Thursday,  November  21,  at  2.00  P.  M. 
The  Segreganset  group  will  meet  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
Thursday,  November  21,  at  7.30  P.  M., 
and  the  third  group  will  hold  their  meet- 
ing at  the  Smith  Mills  Church,  State 
Road,  North  Dartmouth,  Friday,  Nov- 
ember 22,  at  2.00  P.  M. 


THANKSGIVING    IS    COMING! 


Prepared  by  JMay  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist 

With  the  holidays  close  at  hand,  we 
need  to  pay  careful  attention  to  the 
food  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
family.  Over-eating,  especially  of  rich 
pastries  and  other  sweets,  causes  illness 
and  iri'itable  dispositions  in  many  homes 
during  the  holiday  season. 

On  this  holiday  the  children  will  love 
to  help  prepare  the  table  decorations. 
A  hollowed-out  squash,  a  pumpkin,  or 
a  small  wooden  chopping  bowl  may  be 
used  for  a  container.  Fill  one  of  these 
with  gi-apes,  apples,  oranges,  pears,  and 
bananas;  or  use  carrots,  onions,  beets, 
potatoes  and  turnips.  It  is  surprising 
how  beautiful  the  vegetables  are. 

Some  simple,  easily  digested  dishes 
wTiich  will  please  adults  and  the  children 
as  well  are  suggested  for  the  Thanks- 
giving menu. 


Chocolate    Junket    Plum    Pudding 

1/3  cup  raisins 

1/3  cup  dates 

1/3  cup  prunes 

1   tablespoon   orange   juice 

1  teaspoon  grated  rind  of  orange 

3   tablespoons  sugar 

3  tablespoons  cocoa 

1  pint  milk 

2  junket   tablets    dissolved    in    2    table- 

spoons cold  water 
Vi  teaspoon  cinnamon 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 

Wash  and  soak  prunes.  Cut  fruit  in 
small  pieces,  add  water  in  which  pi-unes 
were  soaked  and  otange  juice,  then 
cook  slowly  until  tender  and  thick; 
Then  cool. 

Mix  cocoa,  sugar,  orange  rind, 
cinnamon  and  salt  with  4  tablespoons 
of  water  and  cook  for  2  or  3  minutes. 
Add  milk  and  heat  until  lukewarm 
only.  Stir  in  dissolved  junket  tablets 
and  quickly  turn  mixture  over  fruit, 
which  has  been  put  into  individual 
molds  or  large  sei-ving  dish.  Let  stand 
in  warm  room  without  disturbing  un- 
til firm;  then  chill. 

S<iuash    Pudding 

2   cups  squash 

1  %  cups  rich  milk  , 

%  teaspoon  salt 

1  Vi    cups   brown   sugar 

2  eggs 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Sieve  squash  which  has  been  well 
cooked.  Cream  eggs  and  sugar  to- 
gether. Combine  all  ingredients  and 
bake  in  a  pudding  dish  or  individual 
custard  cups.  Part  of  the  mixture  may 
be  put  into  a  pie-crust  for  the  grown- 
ups. 

Indian     Tapioca    Pudding 

3  tablespoons  minute  tapioca 

2  tablespoons  Indian  meal 
l/'3  cup  cold  milk 

1  quart  c-calded  milk 

2  tablespoons  butter 
1  egg 

V2  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  molasses 
1  cup  cold  milk 

Soak  tapioca  and  meal  in  1/3  cup 
cold  milk.  Add  1  quart  scalded  milk  and 
cook  in  double  boiler  until  tapioca  is 
transparent.  Add  butter,  egg,  slightly 
beaten,  salt  and  molasses.  Pour  in 
buttered  baking  dish,  pour  over  1  cup 
cold  milk.  Do  not  stir  in.  Bake  one  hour 
in  moderate  oven,  stirring  twice.  Serve 
hot  with  plain  or  whipped  cream.  This 
serves  eight. 

Carrot    and    Pineapple    Salad 

1    pint  lemon  jello 
1   cup  ground  carrots 
1   cup  diced  pineapple 
'•2   teaspoon  salt 

Mix  all  ingi'edients  together  and  pour 
into  molds.  Serve  on  lettuce  or  shredded 

(Continued   on   page   4   column    1.) 
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cabbage    with    favorite    dressing.     This 
should  be  made  the  evening-  before  it  is 
to  be  used. 

"Pepper   Jam" 

Grind  twelve  sweet  red  peppers 
coarsely  and  sprinkle  with  three  table- 
spoons of  salt.  Let  stand  several  hours, 
then  drain  and  add  three  cups  of  sugar 
and  one  cup  of  vinegar.  Cook  one  and 
a  half  hours.  Pour  into  glasses  and  seal. 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Rowland,  Berkley. 


JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


Bristol    County    Club    Members    at   Camp 
Field 

The  club  members'  from  this  county 
did  not  come  through  with  any  prizes 
or  scholarships  this  year,  although  some 
of  them  came  very  near  it.  In  the  Sew- 
ing Machine  Contest,  Ida  Davis  of 
Taunton  was  fourth  in  a  group  of  20 
who  participated.  In  the  Russell-Miller 
Contest,  Margaret  MacC'allum  of  Taun- 
ton was  third  and  Lillian  Cahoon  of 
North  Westport  was  tied  for  fourth 
place,  among  16  participants. 

In  the  Poultry  Judging,  Howard 
Jennings  of  Easton  was  quite  near  the 
top  as  was  also  Mary  Cruickshank  in 
the  Vegetable  Judging  Contest.  There 
were  about  45  contestants  in  each  of 
these  two  events. 

Emma  Stokinger  of  Easton  was 
awarded  the  Heart  H  at  the  Campfire 
Service,  which  was  held  on  the  last 
night  of  the  Camp. 

We  hope  during  the  coming  year  to 
give  the  club  boys  and  girls  more 
practice  in  all  of  the  judging  work  so 
that  they  can  win  some  of  the  prizes 
another  year. 

All  of  the  eighteen  club  boys  and 
g-irls  from  this  county,  wTio  attended 
Camp  Field,  Brockton  Fair,  some  stay- 
ing for  the  week  and  others  for  only  a 
day  or  two,  enjoyed  a  wonderful  time, 
met  fine  people  and  learned  many  new 
things  about  club  work  and  club  camps. 

Club    Projects    Underway 

Starting  November  1st,  the  Poultry 
Club  project  or  Egg  Laying  Contest, 
should  be  underway.  Records  on  eggs 
received  and  grain  fed  should  be  kept 
as  well  as  any  other  expenses  and 
receipts  connected  with  the  flock.  For 
those  just  starting  it  is  necessary  to 
either  own  or  take  complete  care  of  at 
least   10   birds. 

Other  projects  in  Clothing  and  Food 
for  the  girls  and  Handicraft  for  the 
boys  or  girls  should  be  started  before 
December  1st.  The  Food  Clubs  include 
Supper,  Lunch  Box  and  Food  Prepai-a- 
tion. 

If  you  wish  to  join  any  of  the  clubs 
mentioned,  or  any  othei-s,  including 
forestry,  dairy  and  rabbit,  please  drop 
a  line  to  the  County  Club  Agent, 
Segreganset,    Mass.,   for   an    enrollment 


card  and  literature  on  the  particular 
project  in  which  you  are  intex-ested. 

Will  there  be  a  4-H  Club  organized 
in  your  town  this  year?  Miss  Dorothy 
M.  Stewart,  Assistant  Extension  Agent, 
or  the  County  Club  Agent,  E.  R.  Wyeth, 
will  be  glad  to  come  to  your  school  or 
club  meeting  if  you  will  let  either  of 
them  know. 

The  work  for  the  girls'  Handicraft 
Club  would  not  be  just  like  the  boys 
would  have.  They  could  make  many 
attractive  things  for  their  rooms  such 
as  lamp  shades,  book  marks,  door  stops, 
book  covers,  vases,  fancy  boxes,  and 
framing  pictures,  and  many  other 
things. 

Junior   Club   Exhibits  at  the   Young 
Farmers'   Show 

The  4-H  Clubs  had  a  very  fine  ex- 
hibit this  year  at  the  Young  Farmei-s' 
Show'.  Nearly  all  communities  where  the 
club  work  has  been  carried  on  were 
represented.  All  canning  clubs  except 
Acushnet  had  a  club  exhibit.  There 
were  also  many  individual  entries  of 
good  quality. 

The  Handicraft  exhibits  were  larger 
and  more  varied  this  year  than  other 
years.  The  Clothing  Clubs  were  not  as 
well  represented  as  there  were  fewer 
articles  shown  and  these  were  of  poorer 
quality  than  in  previous  years.  How- 
ever-, the  Food  Clubs  made  a  much 
better  showing  than  ever  before. 

The  exhibits  of  Garden  Club  menv 
bers  were  not  up  to  the  standard  that 
has  been  set  in  previous  years,  but  the 
Poultry  exhibits  were  better  than  in 
previous  years. 

More  entered  into  the  judging-  con- 
tests than  have  for  several  years.  It 
was  good  to  see  so  many  interested  in 
.  judging.  However,  a  great  deal  of 
practice  will  help  to  make  the  judging 
contests   more   successful   another  year. 

Club    Clippings 

The  William  F.  Howe  4-H  Club  of 
Easton  held  a  Hallowe'en  Party  re- 
cently, at  the  home  of  its  leader, 
Howard  Jennings.  A  very  pleasant  time 
was  enjoyed  by  all.  Most  of  the  club 
members  appeared  in  appropriate 
Hallowe'en  garb.  Club  members  were 
present  from  Mansfield,  as  were  also 
thp  County  Club  Agent  and  his  assist- 
ant. 

William  McConville,  Jr.,  of  Dart- 
mouth, an  outstanding  club  member  of 
some  years  back,  and  also  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  two-year  course  at  the 
Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture,  Am- 
herst, in  charge  of  a  large  fai-m  in  Lake- 
ville  just  a  few  miles  from  his  home  in 
Dartmouth. 

Charles  Russell,  an  ex-county  poultry 
champion  in  this  county,  is  planning  to 
enter  Poultry  Inspection  work  in  New 
York  soon.  He  is  planning  to  take  ex- 
aminations at  an  early  date  for  this 
work. 


Miss  Carrie  O.  Clapp  of  Norton  was 
recently  married  to  Mr.  Ralph  G.  Bris- 
tol of  Lincoln,  Vermont.  They  will 
reside  in  Vermont.  We  all  wish  this 
young  couple  the  best  possible  wishes 
for  a  happy  married  life.  Carrie  has 
been  an  ideal  4-H  Club  member  and 
leader,  and  judgring  from  her  work  in 
the  club  should  be  an  ideal  homemaker. 
We  think  Mr.  Bristol  is  very  fortunate. 

Now  that  the  Fairs  and  Hallowe'en 
are  all  over,  let's  start  in  our  club  work 
for  the  winter  season.  We  hope  this  year 
will  be  a  banner  one  for  4-H  Club 
Work  in  Bristol  County. 

George  Kirby  of  Bristol  County,  to- 
gether with  James  Brams  of  Norfolk 
County,  exhibited  many  of  their  articles 
and  worked  in  the  Handicraft  Booth  at 
the  Brockton  Fair.  They  attracted 
mucji  attention,  one  with  his  lathe  and 
the  other  with  his  saw',  making  candle- 
sticks, book  ends,  door  stops  and  vari- 
ous  other  things. 

4-H  Club  Radio  Programs  come 
through  Station  WBZ  at  Springfield  and 
WBZA  at  Boston,  each  Saturday  from 
12.30  to  12.45  P.  M.  Also  the  first 
Saturday  of  each  month  through  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  and 
stations  WBZ  and  WBZA  from  12.00 
to  12.45  P.  M. 


POTATO  GROWING  IN   AROOSTOCK 
COUNTY — Continued 

level,  then  the  rows  are  hilled  up 
gradually  so  they  are  15  to  18  inches 
high.  Most  of  the  fields  are  nearly  100% 
free  of  weeds  although  little  cultivar 
tion  is  done  except  what  is  done  in  the 
hilling  process. 

The  best  Maine  growers  purchase 
their  seeds  every  2nd  or  3rd  year  either 
from  Pi'ince  Edward  Island  or  from  t^e 
Bay  of  Chalem.  This  seed  seems  to  be 
freer  from  disease  and  the  yield  is 
usually  considerably  larger. 

The  Maine  growers  this  year  have  an 
excellent  yield.  Many  grower's  with 
whom  we  talked  were  averaging  400 
bushels  or  better  per  acre  of  excellent 
potatoes. 

Everything  but  picking  is  done  by 
machinery.  The  picking  is  done  mostly 
by  Canadians  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  per 
barrel. 

The  potatoes  are  planted  in  rows  34 
inches  apart  with  the  seed  pieces  12 
inches  apart.  Eighteen  bushels  of  seed 
are  used  per  acre. 

The  sprayer  is  kept  going  even  after 
the  vines  are  dead.  One  of  the  large 
growers  with  whom  we  talked  said  that 
he  unhitched  from  the  sprayer  at  noon 
and  started  digging  at  one  o'clock  the 
same  day.  The  digging  is  done  mostly 
by  horse  drawn  power  diggers. 

The  potato  growers  themselves  are 
a  very  fine  type  of  people.  They  are 
honest,  thrifty  and  intelligent.  Their 
strength  of  character  seems  to  fit  well 
with  the  ruggedness  of  the  country. 
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MORE  ABOUT  COLLOIDAL  PHOS- 
PHATE 


CALENDAR 


Since  writing  the  brief  article  in  the 
November  Bulletin  on  Colloidal  Phos- 
phate we  have  received  consider  :'.ble 
literature  from  distributors  emphasizing 
the  value  of  phosphate  in  colloidal 
form.  While  we  are  still  unconvinced 
that  the  use  of  this  material  is  eco- 
nomically sound,  we  are  open  minded 
on  the  subject  and  plan  to  try  two  bags 
of  this  material  in  an  experimental  way 
on  the  School  Farm.  Later  we  plan  to 
give  a  report  of  the  results  of  this  ex- 
periment. 

At  the  present  time  fertilizers  are 
evaluated  by  Agricultural  'Colleges, 
Experiment  Stations  and  by  the  fertil- 
izer trade  on  the  basis  of  the  available 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
which  they  contain.  The  manufacturers 
of  Colloidal  Phosphate  do  not  claim 
any  available  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
or  potash. 

The  following-  item  is  quoted  from  a 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Experi- 
ment Station. 

Colloidal  Phosphate 

"This  product  was  temporarily  regis- 
tered in  Massachusetts  as  Florida  Phos- 
phate with  Colloidal  Clay.  Later, 
through  mechanical  separation  of  the 
product  supplemented  by  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  various  separated  por- 
tions, both  made  at  this  institution,  it 
was  determined  that  the  material  was 
largely  of  a  colloidal  nature  (having 
diameter  of  particles  from  .005  to  .0001 
mm.).  Registration  has  since  been  com- 
pleted under  the  name  Colloidal  Phos- 
phate. 

This  product  is  a  low'-analysis  natural 
Florida  phosphate  known  to  the  industi-y 
as  "pond  phosphate",  a  by-product  in 
mining  Florida  rock  phosphate.  In  the 
recovery  of  this  Florida  rock  phosphate, 
water  is  used.  The  soft,  finely  divided 
phosphate,  with  more  or  less  clay  and 
silt,  is  washed  into  ponds  or  basins,  the 
finer  material  separating  more  abund- 
antly at  points  farthest  from  the  washer. 
When  the  water  evaporates,  the  very 
finely  divided  deposit  remains,  and  this 
is  the  source  of  the  product  under  dis- 
cussion. 
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December  22 — Community  Assembly 
Meeting  at  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School,  Segreganset,  at  7.30  P. 
M. 

January  4 — Leader  Training  Meeting  of 
Junior  Club  Leaders  at  the  Bristol 
County  .-Vgricultural  School,  Segre- 
ganset, 10.30  A.  M.  to  3.30  P.  M., 
with  Miss  Marion  E.  Forbes,  Assist- 
ant State  Club  Leader. 

January  7 — Third  meeting  of  Better 
Kitchens  Project  at  Mansfield,  with 
Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Haynes,  State  Home 
Management   Specialist. 

January  8 — ^Union  AgTlcultural  Meet- 
ings at  Worcester. 

January  S — Annual  Me  sting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau  at  Wor- 
cester. 

January  10 — Club  Visits  by  Miss 
Marion  E.  Forbes,  Assistant  State 
Club  Leader.  Note:  Please  let  the  Club 
Agent  know  if  you  would  like  Miss 
Forbes  to  visit  your  club. 

January  11 — Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau,  at  Bris- 
tol County  Agricultural  School,  Segre- 
ganset. 

January  12 — Community  Assembly 
Meeting  at  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School,  Segreganset,  7.30  P.  M. 

January  15 — 'Meeting  of  the  Bristol 
County  Farmers'  Association,  at  Digh- 
ton  Town  Hall,  Segreganset,  at  7.30 
P.  M. 

January  16 — Third  Meeting  of  Child 
Study  Groups  with  Mrs.  Ruth  D. 
Morley,  State  Specialist  in  Child 
Study   and    Parental   Education — 

At   Mansfield   at   2.00   P.   M.,   place 
of  meeting  to  be  announced. 

At     Bristol     County     Agricultural 
School,  Segreganset,  at  7.30  P.   M. 

January  17 — At  Smith  Mills  Church, 
North    Dartmouth,    at   2.00    P.    M. 


NEW  TYPE  OF  PLANT  HOUSE 


The  Market  Garden  Field  Station  at 
Waltham  has  perfected  a  plant  house 
made  with  hot  bed  sash.  The  house  cost 
less  than  $300.00  including  the  piping 
and  heater.  It  is  30  x  10  feet,  ten  sash 
long  and  two  sash  wide.  The  walls  are 


4  feet  high  with  'ZVz  feet  below  the 
surface   of   the   ground. 

Benches  are  built  inside  with  just 
enough  space  left  for  an  aisle  to  allow 
a  man  to  work   conveniently. 

A  garage  hot  water  heater  is  used. 
The  pipes  are  laid  under  the  benches. 
One  hod  of  pea  coal  a  day  is  all  the 
fuel  needed  for   24  hours. 

The  County  Agent  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  additional  information  to  any- 
one interested. 


NITRATE    IN    ORCHARDS 


.1  good  illustration  of  what  may  be 
expected  when  apples  are  properly  fed 
is  the  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda  demon- 
stration conducted  in  co-operation  with 
and  in  Mr.  Herbert  Carr's  orchard  in 
Dighton.  There  were  two  adjacent  plots 
in  this  demonstration  each  of  5  Black 
Ben  trees  of  similar  size  and  condition, 
set  35  feet  by  35  feet. 

On  one,  no  fertilizer  of  any  kind  was 
used,  as  is  often  the  case  in  our  poorer 
orchards.  The  yield  on  this  plot  was  13 
bushels.  On  the  other  plot  four  pounds 
of  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda  per  tree  was 
broadcast  in  a  circle  under  and  beyond 
the  outer  ends  of  the  branches  at 
about  the  time  of  the  delayed  dormant 
spray.  The  yield  was  21  bushels  on  this 
plot.  Thus  the  nitrate  row  produced  an 
increase  of  8  bushels  over  the  row  re- 
ceiving no  nitrate,  or  a  profit  of  $7.25 
after  deducting  the  cost  of  the  niti-ate, 
$.75,  and  valuing  the  fruit  at  $1.00  a 
bushel.  On  an  acre  basis,  figuring  33 
trees  to  the  acre,  the  profit  due  to 
fertilizer  would  be  $52.85. 

Regardless  of  yield,  it  cost  just  as 
much  to  prune,  spray  and  mow  one  plot 
as  the  other.  The  adding  of  the  right 
kind  of  fertilizer  has  been,  therefore, 
profitable  and  greatly  reduced  the  per 
unit  cost  of  growing  the  crop,  a  point 
which  all  crop  economists  are  today 
stressing  as  most  important  in  profitable 
fruit  production. 

The  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  Educa- 
tional Bureau  gave  their  co-operation 
by  contributing  the  fertilizer  for  this 
demonstration. 
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The  material  is  not  sufficiently  ricli 
in  phosphoric  acid  and,  moreover,  con- 
tains too  much  iron  and  alumina  to 
warrant  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
superphosphate.  Its  use  as  a  fertilizer 
is  therefore  restricted  at  present  to 
direct  application  to  the  soil.  The  pro- 
duct is  in  no  sense  a  complete  fertilizer 
as  it  contains  no  nitrogen  or  soluble 
pota.=h,  but  furnishes  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  form  of  trl-calcium  iron  and 
alumina  phosphate,  forms  considered 
unavailable  to  official  methods  of 
analysis. 

With  reference  to  its  purchase  as  a 
source  of  phosphoric  acid,  without  con- 
sideration of  the  claims  of  the  pro- 
ducers as  to  merits  based  on  its  colloidal 
nature  or  any  unique  feature  of  its 
chemical  composition,  it  might  be  com- 
pared to  superphosphate.  The  more 
common  grade  of  superphosphate  sold 
in  Massachusetts  contains  16  per  cent 
available  phosphoric  acid  of  which  from 
9  to  11  per  cent  is  in  water  soluble 
form.  This  product  cost  on  the  average 
during  1929  $20  per  ton  delivered, 
thus  making  the  unit  cost  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  from  this  source  $1.25, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  6%  cents  per 
pound.  The  colloidal  phosphate  is 
guaranteed  22  per  cent  total  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  ton  price  quoted  for 
the  product  is  $55.00  f.  o.  b.  Boston, 
thus  making  the  unit  cost  for  total 
phosphoric  acid  $2.50,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  12  V2  cents  per  pound,  or  more 
than  double  the  cost  from  superphos- 
phate. 

This  station  has  made  two  analyses  of 
the  colloidal   phosphate,  with  results  as 

follows : 

Total 
phosphoric    acid 
Sample  received  from  Natural 

Products   Corp.,  20.40 

Sample  received   from   Mai-ket 

Garden  Field   Station,  21.18 

The  product  was  registered  under  a 
guarantee  of  22  percent  total  phos- 
phoric acid,  no  claim  being  made  for 
water  soluble  or  available  phosphoric 
acid,  nitrogen  or  potash.  Our  analyses, 
therefore,  did  not  include  these  deter- 
minations. The  variations  noted  in  the 
composition  of  the  two  samples  as  com- 
pared with  the  guarantee  is  not  sur- 
prising as  such  a  product  is  likely  to 
vary  in  composition  and  it  would  hard- 
ly be  an  economical  proposition  to  at- 
tempt its  standardization." 


50-LB.   FAT  COWS   IN  BRISTOL  AND 
PLYMOUTH   COW  TEST  ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER, 
1929 


HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


Lbs.  Lbs. 

Owner  and  Cow  Milk  Fat 

Mt.  Hope  Farm,   North  Dighton — 

No.   24  961  55.7 

55  1612  51.6 

53  1705  59.7 

F.  H.  Horton  &  Son,  Rehoboth — 

No.   615  1606  54.6 

Segis  1466  51.3 

Victor  Gelb,   Seekonk — 

No.    14  1736  52.1 

F.   C.   Sattler,  Rehoboth — 

No.    10  1333  52.0 

18  ■     1690  60.8 

23  1473  54.5 

r.   W.   Kimball,  Rehoboth — 

Blossom  1318  54.0 

June  1209  50.8 

William  C.  Viall,   Rehoboth— 

No.  45  1451  52.2 

50  1491  58.9 

26  1560  55.9 

15  1969  67.1 

68  1535  53.7 

52  '  1488  56.5 

William  N.  Howard,  North  Easton — 

No.  17  1550  51.2 


50.LB.    FAT    COWS    IN    NOVEMBER, 
1929 

Cow'esett  Farm,  West  Mansfield — 

No.  E630                      1146  57.3 

6  1050  60.9 
House  In  The  Pines,  Norton — 

No.    1                             1200  60.0 
F.  Horton   &   Son,  Rehoboth — 

No.  10                            1239  52.0 

11  1550  55.8 
15  1641  64.0 
18                           1626  65.0 

Nora                              1554  57.5 
Wm.   C.  Viall,  Rehoboth — 

No  24                            1956  82.8 

12  1731  64.6 
27  1530  55.8 
15  1926  66.8 
68  1497  52.2 
45  1491  53.3 
52           1641  56.7 

Victor  Gelb,  Seekonk — 

No.  15           1680  60.5 

14           2070  62.1 

71           1530  50.5 

10           1440  50.4 

F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth — 

No.  17           1446  52.1 

18           1530  55.1 

20           1380  56.6  - 

23           1515  54.5 

7  1290  51.6 
12           1656  58.0 

W.  N.  Howard,  North  Easton — 

No.  33                            1560  56.2 


Home    Bureau    Executive    Board. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Bristol 
County  Home  Bureau  Executive  Board 
was  held  at  the  Y  W.  C.  A.  in  Nev\r 
Ledford.  Two  new  members  of  the 
council,  Mi-s.  Howard  N.  Paine  of  Mans- 
field, and  Miss  Bertha  V.  Smith  of 
Dartmouth,  were  welcomed  for  the  first 
time.  Sliss  Smith  has  been  chosen  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mrs.  George 
H.  Fuller  of  Norton,  who  resigned  re- 
cently. 

Why   Not? 

Someone  who  was  new  to  Extension 
Classes  came  to  the  second  meeting  of 
a  Garment  Finish  group  recently. 
Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  period 
she  asked  to  be  excused,  explaining  that 
she  did  not  know  how  long  the  lessoH 
would  last  and  had  made  arrangements 
to  meet  her  little  daughter.  As  she  left 
she  asked,  "Isn't  there  anything  to  pay? 
No  dues,  or  anything?"  When  she  was 
told  there  were  no  chai-ges  she  said, 
"Then    v.hy    doesn't    everybody    come?" 

Child    Study 

The  subject  under  discussion  at  the 
second  Child  Study  meeting  was  Edu- 
cation Through  Play. 

Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Morley,  Specialist  in 
Child  Development  and  Parent  Educa- 
tion,  tells  us  that — 

"Play  is  the  means  through  which  the 
child  acquaints  himself  With  the  things 
around  him.  It  has  been  called  the  work 
of  childhood.  Ideas  of  the  value  of 
play  are  changing.  It  is  more  than  the 
use  of  surplus  energy,  more  than 
recreation  or  keeping  out  of  mischief, 
or  more  than  a  form  of  idleness  as  it 
has  been  called.  Tlie  child  in  play 
activities  uses  evei-y  muscle  in  his  body, 
every  cell  in  his  brain,  and  it  affords  a 
splendid  outlet  for  his  emotions  and  im- 
pulses, and  develops  the  child's  per- 
sonal code  of  morals.  Without  play  the 
child  is  idle,  gets  into  mischief,  is  a 
day-dreamer  and  is  usually  peevish  and 
irritable.  The  child  learns  throug-h  ex- 
perience ;  play  is  an  experience.  In  it 
the  child  sets  up  a  world  he  can  con- 
trol, one  he  can  conquer. 

"Toys  are  the  Tools  of  Play."  The 
following  points  should  be  considered 
in  choosing  toys: — They  should  be 
harmless,  without  rough  edg3s,  sharp 
corners,  jtain  or  paint  that  chips  off 
easily  or  runs  when  wet,  and  they 
should  be  easily  cleaned.  Toys  which  are 
strong  and  durable  are  more  economi- 
cal than  those  which  are  easily  broken. 
Play  materials  should  have  en  educa- 
tional value.  They  should  stimulate  self 
activity,  imagination,  creative  ability, 
ingenuity  and  skill.  Mechanical  toys, 
aesthetic  ornaments,  and  artistic  models 
do  not  serve  the  purpose.  The  child 
bends    his    will    to    them    rather    than 
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being  able  to  create  something  accord- 
ing to  his  own  will.  An  intricate 
mechanical  toy  tires,  overstimulates, 
later  bores  the  child.  It  may  even 
stimulate  destructiveness  as  there  is  an 
incentive   to  pull   it   apart. 

In  regard  to  books  for  children  Mrs. 
Morley  tells  us  that  children  read  for 
the  following  reasons — "They  are  in- 
stinctive motives,  the  latter  being 
greatly  influenced  by  environment.  (1) 
Curiosity  regarding  the  phenomena  of 
life — a  very  young  child  of  two  or 
three  displays  less  curiosity  than  chil- 
dren as  they  grow  older  when  an  in- 
sistent curiosity  is  one  of  the  best  signs 
of  superior  intelligence.  A  child  quickly 
learns  that  one  of  the  surest  ways  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity  is  through  reading. 
(2)  Desire  for  wish-fulfillment  which 
changes  and  develops  as  the  child 
matures.  His  first  desires  are  concerned 
with  physical  satisfaction,  later  with 
mastery,  leadei-ship,  fabulous  wealth, 
grandeur  or  beautiful  clothes.  These 
daydreams  and  wishes  vary  from  age 
to  age,  person  to  person,  and  among 
sexes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  child's 
wishes  may  be  influenced  by  the  books 
he  reads.  (3)  Imitation — the  third 
factor  is  an  environmental  influence.  A 
child  is  encouraged  to  read  if  those 
about  him  read  and  their  attitude 
toward  reading  is  favorable. 

To  interest  children  in  good  reading 
start  during  the  impressionable  years  of 
life  by  story  telling,  and  by  the  use  of 
picture   books. 

The  following  are  some  suggested 
books  classified  according  to  age  or  in- 
terest of  the  child. 

Up   to    four   years — 

The    Golden    Goose    Book — Leslie    L. 

Brooke     ( Warne ) . 
Babies     Own     Aesop — Walter     Crane 

(Warne). 
Caldecott   Picture    Books    (Warne) 
Pied    Piper    of    Hsmelin    Browning — 

Arranged  by  Hope  Dunlap   (Rand). 
Peter   Rabbit    Scries — Beatrix    Potter 

(Warne). 
Mother     Goose —  A     well     illustrated 

edition,    C    .B.    Falls     (Doubleday). 

Kate     Greenway     (Warne),     Jessie 

Wilcox  Smith    (Dodd). 
Four  and  Twenty  Toilers — Lucas  and 

Bedford    (McDevitt   &   Wilson). 

Five   to  seven  years — 

Aesop  Fables — Aesop    (Macmillan). 

Old  Mother  West  Wind — Burgess. 

Little  Black  Sambo  —  Bannerman 
(Stokes). 

The  Old  Nursery  Rhymes — .Alfred 
Moffat    (Illus.   by  LeMoir)    McKay. 

Children's  Garden  of  Verse — Steven- 
son  (to  be  read  to  child). 

Johnnie  Crow's  Garden  —  Leslie 
Brooks    (Wame). 

A  'Child's  Day — Walter  de  laMare 
(Holt). 


The  Cock,  The  Mouse,  and  Little  Red 
Hen — Felicite  LeFevre. 

Book   of   Ships — Lucas. 

Tom     Thumb,     Puss     in     Boots,     The 
Tfiree    Bears. 

Brownies:    Their    Book — Palmer    Cox 
(Century). 

Peter  Rabbit — Beatrix  Potter. 
Seven   to  nine  years — 

Faii-y  Tales — Hans   Christian    (Ander- 
son) . 

Fairy  Tales — Grimms. 

Poems    of    Childhood — Eugene    Field 
(Scribner). 

Story      of      Glass — (Feather,      wool, 
lumber) . 

Book   of   Knowledge — Grolier   Society 
(Publishers). 

Alice   in    Wonderland — Lewis   Carroll 
(Macmillan). 

Just-so       Stories — Kipling       (Double- 
day). 

Burgess  Animal  Book  for  Children — 
Thornton  Burgess    (Little,   Brown). 

Peter    Fan    in    Kensington    Gardens — 
James   Barrie    (Scribner). 

Peter  Pan  and  Wendy — James  Barrie. 

Nine    to    eleven    years 

Girls : 
Hirdi,  Johanna  Spire    (Crowell). 
Louisa  M.  Alcott's  Books. 
Black  Beauty. 
Beautiful  Joe. 

,Peeps  ,  at    Many  .,  Lr,ijds    ( Macmillan) . 
Boys: 
Adventures   of   Pinnochio — C.    Collodi 

(Lippincott). 
Peter    Pan    in    Kensington    Garden — 

James   Barrie    (Scribner). 
Peter  Pan  and  Wendy — James  Barrie. 
The  Little  Lame  Prince — D.  M.  Craig 

(Harper). 
A    Christmas    Carol — Dickens. 
Talcs  from  Shakespeare — Charles  and 
Mary   Lamb    (Scribner). 

Eleven    to    thirteen    years — 

Boys: 
Age      of     Fables — Thomas      Bulfinch 

(Lathrop). 
Jungle    Book — Kipling. 
Treasure   Island — R.   L.   Stevenson. 
Lad,  A  Dog — Albert  Payson  Terhune 

(Dutton). 
Don    Quixote — Cervantes. 
Hans     Drinker — Mary     Mapes     Dodge 

(Scribner) . 
David   Copperfield — Dickens. 
Boy   Scout   Stories. 
Autobiography   of   Franklin. 
Ten  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea 

— Jules  Verne. 
Greek   and   Roman   Myths. 
Girls: 
Young  People's   Story  of  Art 
Louisa   M.    Alcott 
Autobiography  of  FraHklin. 
Scottish    Chiefs — Jane    Porter. 
Don    Quixote — Cervantes. 
Prince  and  the  Pauper — Mark  Twain. 
Girl  Scout  Stories. 


Thirteen    years    to    maturity 

Boys: 

Glengory     School     Days — Ralph    Con- 
nor. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans — Cooper. 

Plutarch's  Lives. 

Toilers  of  the   Sea — Hugo. 

Two    Years    Before    the    Mast — Dana 
(Houghton). 

Kim — Kipling. 

Tale   of   Two  Cities — Dickens. 

American  Natural  History — Hornsday 
(Scribner). 

Selected  Flays — Shakespeare. 
Girls: 

Ivanhoe — Scott 

Lady   of  the   Lake — Scott. 

Shakespeare's  Selected  Plays. 

American     Natural     History — Horas- 
day    (Scribner). 

Vanity  Fair — Thackery. 

Pride  and  I*rejudice — Jane  Austin. 

Tennyson's  Poems. 


PREVENT   THAT   COLD 


Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist. 

The  prevalence  of  common  colds 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months  may 
be  due  in  part  to  a  poor  diet.  An  under- 
nourished child  or  adult  is  less  able  to 
resist  infection  than  one  who  is  in  good 
physical  condition.  And  the  fat  person 
may  be  undernourished ! 

One  means  of  preventing  cold  lies  in 
building  up  the  bod.v  resistance  by  eat- 
ing foods  rich  in  vitamins.  Among  these 
are  milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  vege- 
tables, fruits  and  cod  liver  oil.  Some 
people  eat  entirely  too  many  sweets  and 
starches  and  so  do  not  have  appetite 
for  the  other  foods.  Sweets  and  starches 
are  good  energy  foods  but  they  con- 
tain no  vitamins  or  minerals.  Water  is 
too  often  taken  in  entirely  too  small 
quantities  in  the  cold  weather.  Four  to 
eight  cups  daily  should  be  used  by 
every  child  and  adult.  It  helps  carry 
off  the  waste  from  the  body  and  so 
prevents  congestion,  always  present  with 
colds. 

Other  health  habits  should  be  fol- 
lowed. Fresh  air,  sunshine,  rest  and 
sleep  are  important  in  building  up  body 
resistance.  The  sunshine  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  is  much  more  beneficial  than 
at  any   other  time. 

If  one  member  of  the  family  has  ac- 
quired a  cold,  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  other  members 
from  getting  it.  A  separate  drinkin,g 
glass  and  towel  should  be  used  by  the 
affected  person,  and  he  should  sleep 
alone  in  a  room  with  plenty  of  air.  All 
dishes  should  be  well  washed  with  soap 
and  plenty  of  boiling  water  used  in 
scalding.  Children  should  be  tau.ght  to 
cover  the  mouth  when  coughing-  or 
sneezing. 
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JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


Second      Annual      Local      Leaders'      Con- 
ference. 

The  second  annual  local  leaders'  con- 
ference for  this  county  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  January  4,  1930,  at  the  Bris- 
tol   County   Agricultural    School. 

Last  year  the  meeting  was  attended 
by  23  leaders  and  all  who  attended  pro- 
nounced it  a  very  much  worth  while 
event. 

The  State  Leaders  will  again  be 
present,  as  they  were  last  year,  and  they 
will  have  many  good  helps  and  sugges- 
tions to  give  to  our  local  leaders. 
^  There  will  be  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
cure a  hot  lunch  if  you  notify  us  not 
later  than  Wednesday,  January  1st.  Hot 
coffee  or  cocoa,  liowever,  can  be  pur- 
chased if  a  dinner  is  not  desired. 

We  hope  that  a  large  number  of 
leaders  will  be  present  as  it  will  be  a 
gTeat  help  to  them  in  carrying  on  their 
respective  clubs. 

Garden    and    Canning     Club     Champions 
Chosen. 

The  Vegetable  and  Flower  Garden 
Champions  for  the  past  summer's  work 
have  been  chosen.  In  the  Vegetable 
Garden  project  there  were  87  enroll- 
ments and  in  the  flower  garden  there 
were  33. 

Howard  Jennings  of  North  Easton 
was  the  outstanding  Vegetable  Garden 
Club  Member  and  has  been  chosen 
Vegetable  Garden  Champion  for  1929. 
He  had  a  garden  of  three-fourths  of  an 
acre  including  a  large  variety  of  vege- 
tables and  also  quite  a  large  patch  of 
raspberries,  which  netted  him  a  neat 
little  sum.  Howard  made  a  net  gain  of 
over  $150.00  including  the  berries.  He 
sold  many  of  his  products  by  the  road- 
side. The  4-H  Club  sign  which  he  had 
on  his  stand  was  probably  responsible 
for  the  sale  of  most  of  his  products. 

Howard  was  not  only  a  club  member, 
but  a  leader  of  the  William  F.  Howe 
Club,  one  of  the  outstanding  clubs  in 
the   State. 

Second  honors  go  to  Henry  Boisvert 
of  Taunton,  who  had  a  fine  large  garden 
and  a  good  record.  He  is  a  third  year 
garden  club  member  and  has  also  been  a 
handicraft  and  poultry  club  member  for 
four  years. 

For  third  county  honors  Lawrence 
White  of  East  Freetown  and  Irving 
Wyeth  of  Segreganset  were  tied.  Both 
of  these  boys  were  in  their  third  year 
of  club  work  and  each  boy  had  a  very 
nicely  kept  garden  of  about  the  same 
size.  Lawrence  won  first-  nrize  'n  his 
collection  at  the  County  Fair  and  Irving 
Wyeth  won  third  prize  in  the  same  class. 

Each  of  these  boys  and  Henry  Bois- 
vert ought  to  be  in  line  for  County 
Vee-etable   Garden  honors  another  year. 

Other  Vegetable  Garden  members 
who  had  good  gardens  and  kept  good 
records  were  Rita  Paquette  and  Florence 


Steadman  of  Dartmouth;  William  Rol- 
lins, Edward  Caney,  Robert  Williams, 
Charles  Holmes  of  Easton;  Albert  and 
Benjamin  Violette,  Dorothy  Horton  and 
Leo  Young,  Rehoboth;  Howard  Pierce, 
Somerset;  Alfred  Santos,  Acushnet; 
Jennie  and  Lillian  Tokarz  and  William 
Mitchell,  Berkley;  Manuel  Smith,  Rayn- 
ham;   and  Henry  Sampson,   Westport. 

The  Garden  and  Records  of  John 
Bryant  of  Taunton,  Bristol  County's 
Garden  Champion  for  1928,  were  very 
fine  and  his  records  have  been  sent  to 
Amherst.  He  is  the  candidate  for  State 
Garden   Championship. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  a  flower 
garden    champion    has    been    chosen. 

Barbara  V/yeth  of  Dighton  is  the 
girl  who  has  been  chosen  as  the  out- 
standing Flower  Garden  Club  member 
in  the  county  this  year.  This  is  her  third 
year  in  this  project  and  she  has  steadily 
improved  in  her  work  from  year  to 
year.  Aside  from  winning  first  prize  on 
her  garden  story  at  the  County  Fair 
she  won  several  prizes  at  the  Flower 
Garden  Exhibit  at  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  and  some  at  other 
local  fairs.  Although  Barbara  did  not 
sell  any  flov.-ers  she  gave  many 
bouquets  to  .old  neighbors,  sick  friends, 
to  hospitals  and  also  furnished  flowers 
on  three  occasion  for  funerals.  Barbara 
also  won  second  honors  in  the  State- 
wide 4-H  Music  Contest  last  fall,  which 
was  broadcast  from  Station  WBZ. 

Second  honors  go  to  Emma  Stockinger 
of  Easton,  a  third  year  club  member 
and  also  a  member  of  the  well  known 
William  F.  Howe  4-H  Club.  Emma  had 
a  fine  flower  garden  and  took  very  good 
care  of  it.  She  furnished  flowers  for 
several  occasions,  one  of  which  was  for 
the  exhibit  of  the  Harmony  Grange  at 
their   exhibit   at   the   Brockton   Fair. 

Dorothy  Horton  won  third  Flower 
Garden  honors.  Her  garden  was  very 
attractive,  and  her  records  well  kept. 

The  season  for  canning  is  over.  It  has 
been  diflfcult  to  select  the  county  can- 
ning champion  as  there  were  many  who 
completed   with   excellent   records. 

Florence  Steadman,  North  Dart- 
mouth, has  been  chosen  as  Champion 
for  1929.  This  is  her  third  year  in  the 
csnnin.g  club.  She  secured  everything 
but  the  fruit  from  her  own  garden.  She 
hr.s  been  a  very  active  poultry  club 
member.  Last  year  .=he  was  awarded 
second  place  for  County  Poultry  Champ- 
ionship. She  has  raised  some  fine 
chickens  and  has  canned  a  few.  Plorenc" 
canned  more  than  enough  for  the 
family  use  so  .she  sold  the  surplus  and 
made  a  profit  of  $54.80.  Her  story  of 
club  work,  "The  Story  of  a  Full  Cup- 
board", is  very  interestingly  written. 
She  shows  how  her  cupboard  diff'ers 
from  Mother  Hubbard's.  Next  year  she 
will  need  more  cupboard  space  as  she 
plsns  to  do  a  lot  more  canning, 

Second    place    was    given    to    Lillian 


Gaboon,  North  Westport.  She  was 
County  Clothing  Champion  in  1927  and 
has  won  scholai'ships  at  Brockton.  This 
year  she  is  leading  three  clothing  clubs 
and  belongs  to  a  fourth.  Lillian's  family 
will  be  able  to  get  their  quota  of  vege- 
tables  and   fruits   this   winter. 

Ruth  Horton,  Rehoboth,  Food  Cham- 
pion for  1928  ranks  third  in  the  county 
for  canning  this  year.  She  raised  her 
own  vegetables  and  planned  for  the 
family   needs   for   this   winter. 

Some  outstanding  work  was  done  by 
Baibara  Williams  of  Easton.  She  is 
eleven  years  old  and  canned  a  total  of 
117  jars  of  products.  Aurore  Perras, 
Acushnet,  raised  her  own  products  and 
did  the  family  canning.  Mai-y  Lewis, 
Taunton,  and  Katherine  Munroe,  Re- 
hoboth, both  had  a  large  quantity  and  . 
good   quality  products. 

The    Health    H. 

Health  is  represented  by  one  of  the 
H's  of  the  four  leaf  clover  emblem. 
Does  it  stand  for  anything  in  your  club? 
This  year  try  to  make  it  stand  for  more. 
Plan  to  include  at  least  two  health 
meetings  in  your  year's  program. 

These  meetings  may  be  talks  by  mem- 
bers, leaders  or  someone  interested  in 
your  club.  You  may  have  health  posters, 
playlets  or  games  which  teach  helpful 
living.  Posture  contests  or  contests  of 
improving  health  habits  are  suggestions. 

The  Club  Agent  will  make  arrange- 
ments to  take  as  many  as  two  judging 
teams,  6  club  members,  to  the  Boston 
Poultry  Show.  Those  who  speak  first 
will  be  the  lucky  ones.  Admission  to  the 
Boston  Poultry  Show  to  4-H  Club 
members  to  either  exhibit  or  judge  will 
be  free. 

Club     Clippings 

The  William  F.  Howe  Club  of  Easton 
recently  held  its  Parents'  Night.  In- 
teresting features  of  the  Club's  pro- 
gram was  a  sketch  written  by  the  local 
leader,  Howard  Jennings,  some  fancy 
dancing,  singing,  and  stereopticon 
pictures  of  club  work  throughout 
the  State  by  Assistant  State  Leader, 
Earle  H.  Nodine. 

The  Poultry  Club  in  the  North  Attle- 
boro  Junior  High  School  has  named 
themselves  the  "Red  .Rock  Poultry 
Club".  The  members  have  either  Rhode 
Island  Reds  or  Barred  Rocks.  The  out- 
croppings  of  rock  in  the  town  of  North 
Attleboro  are  reddish  in  color.  It  seems 
like  a  good  choice — Ardis  Bowen,  the 
club  secretary,  was  responsible  for  this 
choice   of  name. 

Clubs  have  already  been  organized 
and  are  underway  in  Attleboro,  Berkley, 
Dartmouth.  Di,ghton,  Easton,  Fall  River, 
West  Mansfield,  Norton,  North  Attle- 
boro, Raynham,  Rehoboth,  Swansea  and 
Taunton,  36  in  all  to  date.  About  twice 
this  number  are  expected  before  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Get  in  touch  with 
the  Club  Agent,  Segreganset,  if  you 
wish  to  have  a  club  in  your  community. 
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Peckham  Poultry  Farm  of  New 
Bedford  heads  the  State  list  of  poultry 
flocks  of  1000  birds  or  over  for  the  12 
months  ending  October  31,  1929. 

The  average  production  of  the  whole 
flock  of  over  2000  Rhode  Island  Reds 
was  195.1  eggs  per  bird.  The  writer 
visited  this  farm  only  a  few  days  ago 
and  the  entire  flock  was  laying  better 
than  75%.  The  flock  on  December  1st 
was  laying  over  60%. 

The  Peckham  Brothers,  Louis  and 
Roy,  certainly  knoW  how  to  make  hens 
lay  eggs.  They  also  produce  eggs  that 
hatch.  Over  80%  of  the  eggs  set  in 
their  incubators  hatch  healthy  chicks. 
The  flock  is  100%  free  from  B.  W.  D. 
and  nearly  100%  of  the  chickens 
hatched  lived.  The  Peckhams  are 
making  a  wonderful  record. 

The  flock  which  stood  second  on  the 
State  list  of  flocks  of  over  1000  is  that 
of  J.  O.  Demers  &  Sons  of  Rehoboth. 
The  Demers  flock  consists  of  about 
3000  White  Leghorns.  This  flock  had 
an  average  egg  production  for  the  en- 
tire flock  of  177  eggs  per  bird.  Mr. 
Demers  and  his  two  sons  have  built  up 
their  flock  through  systematic  breeding 
and  trapnesting. 

They  have  also  had  very  good  results 
in  hatching  baby  chicks.  This  flock  has 
grown  in  the  past  five  years  from  one 
of  the  small  commercial  flocks  of  the 
county  to  one  of  the  leading  flocks  in 
Southeastern  Massachusetts. 

Glendale  Poultry  Farm  of  Somerset 
stood  first  in  the  State  among  the  flocks 
ranging  from  500  to  1000  birds.  This 
flock  consists  of  about  1000  excellent 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  The  average  pro- 
duction per  bird  in  this  flock  was  207 
eggs.  This  was  the  highest  production 
per  bird  of  any  flock  of  over  500  birds 
reported  in  the  State. 

This  poultry  farm  is  owned  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Tallman  of  Somerset  and  man- 
aged by  Mr.  Perry.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  up-to-date  and  best  managed 
poultry  plants  in  Bristol  County.  In 
addition  to  having  the  highest  producing 
poultry  flock  in  the  county  the  Glen- 
dale Farm  has  been  unusually  success- 
ful in  raising  turkeys. 
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January  31 — Garment  Finish  Class  at 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
Segi-eganset,  with  Miss  Esther  B. 
Cooley,  State  Clothing  Specialist. 
February  4 — Fourth  meeting  of  Better 
Kitchens  project  at  Mansfield  at 
10.30  A.  M.,  with  Mrs.  Harriet  J. 
Haynes. 
February  6 — Child  Study  Groups  with 
Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Morley,  State  Specialist 
in  Child  Study  and  Parental  Educa- 
tion : — 

At  Mansfield  at  2.00  P.  M.    (Place 

of  meeting  to  be  announced). 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
Segreganset,   at   7.30   P.   M. 
February    7 — Child    Study    Group    with 
Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Morley,  at  Smith  Mills 
Church,    North    Dartmouth,    at    2.00 
P.  M. 
February  27 — Child  Study  Groups  with 
Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Morley: — 
At  Mansfield  at  2.00  P.  M. 
At     Bristol     County     Agricultural 
School,    Segreganset,    at    7.30    P. 
M. 
February  28 — Child  Study  Croup  with 
Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Morley,  at  Smith  Mills 
Church,    North    Dartmouth,    at    2.00 
P.  M. 


HINTS    ON    THE    MANAGEMENT  OF 
THE   FARM   WOODLOT 


BRISTOL      COUNTY      FLOCKS      RE- 
PORTED FREE  FROM  PULLORUM 
DISEASE    (White  Diarrhea) 


The  following  list  includes  only  those 
Bristol  County  poultrymen  who  had 
their  birds  tested  between  September. 
1st  and  December  1st,  and  were  100'?'( 
free  from  B.  W.  D.  This  list  does  not 
include  any  flocks  which  have  been 
tested  since  December  1st. 

No.  of  birds 
Name — Kind  of  Birds  tested 

Eben  E.  Brown,  Rehoboth: 

R.  I.  Reds,  780 

F.  D.  Buffington,  Swansea: 

R.   I.   Reds,  781 

Cliff^ord   Butterworth,   Raynham : 

R.  L  Reds,  468 

Clifford   Butterworth,   Raynham: 

B.  Rocks,  8.^ 

Addie  Buttinger,  No.  Easton: 

W.  P.  Rocks,  797 

William  Buttinger,  No.  Easton- 

W.  F.  Rocks,  359 
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"The  miner  puts  his  money  into 
mines;  the  builder  puts  his  money  into 
buildings;  the  farmer  put  his  money 
into  farms;  and  the  forester  puts  his 
eloquence   into  forestry." 

"The  Commonwealth  is  a  quadruped; 
farming,  manufacturing,  mining  and 
forestry  form  the  four  legs;  and  trade 
is  the  head.  Alas!  If  the  forestry  leg 
goes  lame,  the  quadruped  will  limp  for- 
ever."— G.   A.    Schenk. 

Don't  let  the  fourth  leg  be  the  weak 
sister.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  average 
farm  woodlot  to  receive  attention. 
Winter  is  around  the  corner  and  fire- 
wood will  be  needed.  There  is  the 
market  for  poles,  ties  and  lumber.  Posts 
are  needed  for  the  fence,  the  buildings 
need  repairing.  The  farm  woodlot  sup- 
plies the  raw  materials.  The  owner  can 
have  the  extra  money  for  the  labor 
required. 

"Better  Woodlots".  A  slogan  with  a 
meaning.  The  slogan  of  the  4-H  clubs 
is  "Make  the  Better  Best".  Can't  we 
all  learn  something  from  the  boys  and 
girls'  clubs? 

Your  w'oodlot  crop  can  only  be 
harvested  annually  by  the  following 
method: 

Cut 

1.  Crooked  trees 

2.  Short  bushy  trees. 

3.  Diseased  trees. 

4.  Slow  growing  trees. 

5.  Good  timber  trees. 

6.  Some   trees   where   too   thick. 

Save 

1.  Straight  trees. 

2.  Tall,  well-crowned  trees. 

3.  Sound  trees. 

4.  Fast  growing  trees. 

5.  Good  timber  trees. 

6.  Enough  trees  per  acre. 

A  simple  rule  to  follow  is  "Save  the 
Best  and  Cut  the  Rest".  Go  into  the 
woodlot  and  mark  the  trees  to  come  out 
this  winter  and  know  that  those  that 
are  left  will  grow  and  increase  rapidly. 
In  a  few  years  you  may  go  back  again 
and  take  another  crop  of  firewood  or 
logs.  Do  this  annually,  rather  than 
once  in  10  or  15  years. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  3) 
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Two  other  Bristol  County  poultry- 
men  were  on  the  honor  roll  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Eben  E.  Brown  of  Kehoboth  stood 
5th  in  the  gToup  of  between  500  to 
1000  birds  with  an  average  production 
per  bird  of  180.3  eggs.  Mr.  Brown  has 
about  800  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Mr.  William  G.  MacDonald  of  See- 
konk  stood  6th  in  the  500  to  1000 
group.  Mr.  MacDonald  had  a  flock  of 
850  White  Leghorns  with  an  average 
egg  production  per  bird  of  174.7  eggs. 
Mr.  MacDonald  has  one  of  the  model 
poultry  plants  in  his  section  of  the 
county. 

Retesting    Flocks    for    Pullorum    Disease 
(B.   W.  D.) 

A  few  days  ago  the  writer  visited  a 
poultryman  who  had  just  received  a 
report  from  Amherst  that  20%  of  his 
breeders  had  reacted  to  the  B.  W.  D. 
test.  This  poultryman  was  planning  to 
eliminate  the  reactors  and  breed  from 
the  rest  of  the  flock.  The  writer  sug- 
gested another  test  before  the  hatching 
season. 

It  is  very  probable  that  a  flock  having 
20%  reactors  may  have  a  few  birds 
which  do  not  react  on  first  hatch  but 
that  may  react  later.  This  disease  does 
develop  to  some  extent  in  mature  birds 
so  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  non- 
reactors  to  develop  into  reactors  where 
they  have  been  exposed  to  reactors. 

The  surest  and  usually  the  cheapest 
way  to  clean  up  a  flock,  where  the  first 
test  has  shown  any  appreciable  number 
of  reactors,  is  to  have  the  flocks  re- 
tested  again  in  4  or  5  weeks. 

This  retest  will  catch  any  new  re- 
actors and  possibly  prevent  an  outbreak 
of  B.  W.  D.  in  the  young  chicks  during 
the  hatching  season. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  better  for  a 
poultryman  having  a  large  percentage 
of  reactors  to  purchase  baby  chicks 
from  a  healthy  flock  and  raise  them  in 
quarantine  away  from  the  matiire  birds 
if  any  are  kept  over. 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  2) 

Charles  Fine,  RFD.,  Attleboro; 

W.  Leg,  575 

Charles  Fine,   RFD.,   Attleboro: 

R.  L  Reds,  400 

C.  I.  Hall,  Raynham: 

W.  P.  Rocks,  51 

C.  I.  Hall,  Raynham  •- 

R.  L  Reds,  149 

S.  L.  Mann,  Winthrop  St.,  Taunton: 

R.  L  Reds,  599 

Peckham  Farm,  Clifford: 

R.  L  Reds,  2217 

E.  R.  Porter,  So.  Easton: 

R.  L  Reds,  248 

William  Rowe,  So.  Easton: 

R.  L  Reds,  256 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm: 

R.  L  Reds,  1759 

C.  B.  Colbath,  Rehoboth: 

R.  L  Reds,  428 


COWS  IN  THE  BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH 
HERD  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION PRODUCING  50  LBS.  OF 
BUTTERFAT  DURING  DE- 
CEMBER 

Name  or  No.  of  Cow        Lbs.  Lbs. 

Owner  and  Address          Milk  Fat 
K.  W.  Milligan,  Franklin: 

"Queen"                      -2223  75.6* 

"Whitey"                      1296  57.0 

"Gloria"                       1389  56.9 

"Francis"                     1389  61.1 
Cowesett  Farm,  West  Mansfield: 

No.   43                           1116  73.7 

53                             977  54.7 
Mt.  Hope  Farm,  No.  Dighton: 

No.   114                           1674  50.2* 

133                         1519  57.7* 

46                           1426  51.3* 

53                           1395  51.6* 

103                           1225  51.5* 

F.  H.  Horton  &  Son,  Rehoboth: 

No.     2                           1448  57.9 

20                           1535  55.3 

10  961  51.9 

11  1259  50.4 
15  1637  57.3 
18                           1497  53.9 

Wm.  C.  Viall,  Rehoboth: 

No.   15                           1885  61.8* 

24                          2241  65.9* 

11  1513  59.1* 
45  1457  50.5* 
52  1482  50.5* 
68  1550  52.7* 
50                           1231  56.7* 

12  1550  51.6* 
Victor  Gelb,  Seekonk: 

No.  15                          1550  58.9 

14                         2108  56.9 

84                          1550  57.4 

64                           1550  55.8 

Ivory  Kimball,  Rehoboth: 

"Lucky"                        1597  59.1 

"Althea"                      1287  51.5 
F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth: 

No.      8                           1612  61.3 

12  1829  65.8 
20                           1907  66.7 

Wm.  N.  Howard,  No.  Easton: 

No.     6                          1783  64.2 

32                           1581  58.5 
Henry  Bartlett,  West  Bridgewater: 

No.      4                           1714  58.3* 

11                           1659  79.6 

13  1466  52.8 
17                           1612  61.3 

W.  J.  Davidson,  No.  Cohasset: 

"Flora"                            980  58.8 

World's  End  Farm,   Hingham: 

"Nita"                            1014  56.8 

A.  H.  Kress,  Hingham: 

No.     1                          1209  58.0 

4                           1070  63.1 

M.  J.  Globus,  RFD.,  Attleboro : 

R.  I.  Reds,  17 

George  Hathaway,  So.  Easton: 

R.  L  Reds,  410 

Eugene  Kendrick,  East  Freetown: 

R.  L  Reds,  370 


L.  J.  Green,  Mansfield: 

R.  L  Reds,  519 

Lakeville  State  San.,  Middleboro: 

No.   69  1411  64.9 

67  1720  55.0 

1563  1327  57.1 

*  Indicates  cows  that  are  milked  three 
times  a  day. 
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The  past  summer  has  been  ah  ex- 
tremely dry  season,  but  that  has  not 
prevented  or  stopped  the  farmers  from 
cultivating  or  weeding  to  make  as  large 
a  crop  as  possible.  H  it  has  paid  to  do 
this  with  other  agricultural  crops,  why 
not  give  the  woodlot  a  like  amount  of 
care  and  thought. 

Many  have  been  hard  pressed  for 
water.  This  season  has  not  been  one  on 
wTiich  to  base  a  statement  that  tree 
growths  help  the  wells  and  springs  on 
the  farm,  but  it  has  proven  that  on  a 
watershed  which  has  been  cut  off,  21% 
of  the  rainfall  ran  off,  while  on  a 
forested  watershed  only  10%  ran  off. 
This  being  the  case,  it  pays  to  keep  the 
woodlot  in  a  producing  condition  so  that 
you  will  not  be  forced  to  carry  water 
for  the  stock. 

The  forests  are  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish 200  cubic  feet  of  wood  per  capita 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
about  six  times  as  much  per  capita  as 
is  used  in  Europe. 

This  amount  will  probably  be  de- 
creased, but  it  can  never  be  reduced  to 
the  present  European  level  without 
seriously  disrupting  many  of  our  im- 
portant industries,  and  a  lowering  of 
our  standards  of  living.  The  alternative 
is  that  prices  must  rise  to  a  point  where 
they  make  remunerative  the  system- 
atic development  of  timber  resources  by 
scientific  forestry.  In  many  sections, 
the  men  most  conversant  with  lumber- 
ing are  the  leaders  in  the  forestry 
movement,  not  from  sentiment  or  the 
idea  of  duty,  but  purely  on  a  business 
investment  basis. 

The  farmer  is  a  business  man.  He  has 
invested  his  capital  in  the  farm  and  he 
vidshes  to  get  the  same  amount  of  in- 
terest from  his  investment  that  the 
banker  does.  If  one  part  of  his  farm  is 
neglected,  then  he  must  make  the 
others  share  the  load  which  the  wood- 
lot  should  carry.  Take  the  interest  in 
the  form  of  firewood  or  logs  each  year, 
but  keep  the  principal  intact.  Woodlot 
management  will  accomplish  in  30  years 
the  same  result  that  Nature  takes  50 
years  to  do. 

The  good  book  says  that  no  man,  by 
taking  thought  can  add  one  inch  to  his 
stature,  but  the  forester  says  that  a 
man  can  add  an  inch  a  year  to  the 
diameter  of  a  tree  by  taking  a  little 
thought  and  care  in  removing  the  poor 
trees  and  allowing  the  thrifty  speci- 
mens to  remain. 

R.  B.  Parmenter,  Extension  Forester. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


Are    You    Interested    in    Garment 
Finishes? 

It  will  be  possible  for  those  who  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  join  a  Gar- 
ment Finish  Class  last  year  to  receive 
this  instruction  through  a  leader-train- 
ing class  to  be  conducted  by  Miss  Esther 
B.  Cooley,  State  Clothing  Specialist,  at 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
in  Segreganset.  The  first  meeting  will 
be  held  January  31,   1930. 

Miss  Blanche  W.  Eames,  Home 
Demonstration  Agent,  Segreganset, 
Mass.,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  if 
you  are  one  of  those  who  want  to  study 
Garment  Finishes. 

County    Notes 

In  Mansfield,  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Haynes, 
conducted  the  third  meeting  of  the 
Better  Kitchens  group  on  January"  7. 

Two  new  groups  are  starting  classes 
in  Kitchen  Improvement.  One  in 
Russell  Mills  begins  January  8,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent,  B.  W.  Eames,  while  the 
Swansea  group  hold  their  first  meeting 
on  January  15,  with  Miss  Dorothy  M. 
Stewart. 

Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Morley  will  discuss 
Habit  Formation  at  the  third  meeting 
of  the  Child  Study  series.  These  meet- 
ings will  be  held  as  follows: — 

Mansfield,  66  Court  Street,  Thursday, 
January  16,  at  2.00  P.  M. 

Segreganset,  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School,  Thursday,  January 
16,  at  7.30  P.  M. 

Dartmouth,  Smith  Mills  Church,  Fri- 
day, January  17,  at  2.00  P.  M. 


Simple  Meals  for  Winter  Days 

Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist. 
Now  that  the  holiday  season  with  its 
feasting  is  over,  the  homemaker  is  in- 
terested in  simple  meals  for  her  family. 
Those  combining  vegetables  in  one-dish 
meals  are  always  popular,  not  only  with 
the  homemaker  but  with  the  family  also. 
The  winter  vegetables  may  be  combined 
with  left-over  meat,  eggs,  cheese  and 
milk  to  make  nourishing  and  inexpen- 
sive meals.  And  if  they  are  cooked  in 
the  oven,  dessert  or  muffins  may  be 
made  at  the  same  time.  Three  sugges- 
tive menus  are: 

*French   Fickle 

Cold  Slaw  Bread  and   Butter 

Squash  Pie         Milk  for  children 

*Vegetable  and  Beef  in  Casserole 

Lettuce  Bread   and   Butter 

*Apple  Crumb        Milk  for  children 

*** 

*Casserole    of    Lima    Beans 

Cabbage,  Celery  and  Turnip  Salad 

Bread   and   Butter 

*Favorite  Lemon  Pudding 

Milk  for  children 


French   Fickle 

Place  a  layer  of  sliced  raw  potatoes 
in  the  bottom  of  a  large  pan,  next 
some  thinly  sliced  onion,  then  some 
lean  beef  cut  in  small  pieces.  Season 
generously.  Put  on  another  layer  of 
potatoes.  Pour  on  one  or  two  cups  sweet 
cream,  sour  cream,  milk  or  water,  and 
a  bit  of  butter.  Do  not  fill  the  pan  as 
liquid  boils  up.  Allow  2%  hours  for 
baking  and  cooling. 

Vegfetable   and   Beef  in   Casserole 

1  pound  bottom  of  the  round  steak 

or  other  cheap   cut  of  beef 

2  medium  carrots 

2  medium  onions 

3  medium  potatoes 
1   can  tomato  soup 

Salt  and  pepper 
1   can  peas   (if  desired) 

Cut  meat  in  one-inch  cubes.  Roll  in 
flour  and  brown  in  frying  pan  with  beef 
fat  or  bacon  fat.  Place  in  casserole. 
Then  add  a  layer  of  carrot,  onion  and 
potato  sliced  or  cubed.  Add  seasoning. 
Pour  over  tomato  soup  diluted  with  hot 
water.  Liquids  should  partly  cover  potato 
layer.  Cook  one  hour  with  cover  on  and 
one-half  hour  with  cover  removed. 
Canned  tomato  may  be  used  in  place  of 
tomato  soup.  In  that  case  more  season- 
ing is  necessary. 

Apple  Crumb 
6  medium  sized  sour  apples 
1  cup  brown  sugar 
1  cup  flour 

4  tablespoons  butter 

Slice  apples  into  shallow  casserole  or 
baking  dish.  If  necessary  to  add  water, 
cook  up  skins  in  water  and  use  this  juice 
to  moisten.  Crumb  flour,  sugar  and 
butter  together  and  sprinkle  over  top. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  an  hour. 
Serve  with  thin  cream  or  top  milk.  A 
half  teaspoon  of  nutmeg  or  cinnamon 
may  be  added  to  the  crumb  if  desired. 
Casserole   of   Lima   Beans 

1  %    cups  dried  lima  beans 
%   pound  bacon 

2  medium   sized  onions 

1  green  pepper 
Salt  and  pepper 

Soak  lima  beans.  Cook.  Try  out  most 
of  bacon,  saving  2  or  3  strips  for  top. 
Brown  onion  and  pepper  cut  fine  in  fat. 
Into  greased  casserole  put  layer  of  lima 
beans  and  cover  with  sprinkle  of  onion, 
pepper  and  bacon.  Continue  layers  until 
dish  is  filled.  On  top  put  strips  of  bacon. 
If  there  is  not  enough  moisture  add  a 
little  milk.  Bake  about  half  an  hour. 
Favorite    Lemon    Pudding 

2  tablespoons  butter 
1   cup  sugar 

6  tablespoons  flour 
1/8  teaspoon  salt 
Juice  of  1  lemon 

3  eggs 

1  %  cups  milk 

Cream  sugar  and  butter.  Add  salt, 
juice  of  lemon  and  beaten  egg  yolks. 
Then  add  slowly  IVz   cups  milk,  alter- 


ating  with  flour.  Finally  fold  in  the 
beaten  whites.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
in  pan  of  hot  water. 

"If  you  have  health  you  probably  will 
be  happy;  and  if  you  have  health  and 
happiness,  you  will  have  all  the  wealth 
you  need,  even  if  not  all  you  want." — 
Elbert  Hubbard. 

"Health  is  the  foundation  of  all 
morality  and  all  religion." — Carlisle. 

"Humor  is  like  rubber  tires  on 
wheels.  It  helps  us  to  get  over  the 
bumps." — Marjorie  Knapp. 

"Build  early  for  good  health." — Miss 
Birdseye. 

"A  child  is  an  uncut  diamond." — 
Austin  O'Malley. 

"The  food  supply  is  the  controlling 
factor  in  all  life,  animal  or  human,  and 
it  depends  on  the  appropriateness  of  the 
food  as  to  the  way  the  living  thing 
thrives." 

"If  you  want  to  cultivate  personality, 
cultivate  the  great  ideals  and  live  with 
them." — Dr.  Cadman. 

"The  hall-marks  of  an  educated  man 
are  critical  intelligence,  sanity  of 
thought,  nobility  of  spirit,  willingness 
to  serve." — President  Marvin,  George 
Washington  University. 


STATE-WIDE  MUSIC  CONTEST 


Goals  for  County  4-H  Music  Pro- 
grams have  been  outlined  by  Miss 
Marion  Forbes,  assistant  state  club 
leader,  as  follows: 

1.  Music  a  part  of  every  club  meet- 

ing. 

2.  A  song  leader  for  every  club. 

3.  The  1930  music  program  adopted 
by  5  clubs. 

4.  Every     club     member     to     know 

these  songs. 

a.  One  greeting  song. 

b.  Two  fun  songs. 

c.  One   song  of  health, 

d.  Dreaming  or  Plowing. 

e.  One  state  song. 

f.  Dixie. 

g.  Sweet  and  Low. 

5.  Twenty-five     boys    and    girls    in 
state-wide   contest. 

The  following  selections  have  been 
adopted  to  be  used  in  the  state  for  the 
coming  season: 

By  the  Waters  of  Minnetonka,  Lieur- 
ance,  Piano  and  Flute,  21972;  Voice, 
1198;  Violin,  1228.  Butterfly,  Grieg, 
Piano,  21012.  Dixie,  Emmett,  Voice, 
21950.  Green  Sleeves  (English  Folk 
Dance),  Band,  21619.  Rondino,  Bee- 
thoven-Kreisler,  Violin,  1386.  Semper 
Fidelis,  Sousa,  Band,  20979.  Souvenir, 
Drdla,  Violin,  1354.  Sweet  and  Low, 
Barnby,  Band,  20080.  War  March  of 
the  Pi-iests,  Mendelssohn,  Band,  35967. 
To  a  Wild  Rose,  MacDowell,  Trio, 
20894. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


Greetings   for  Club   Folks   for   1930 

We  truly  hope  that  you  all  had  a 
very  Merry  Christmas  and  wish  you  a 
very  prosperous  New'  Year.  I  am  sure 
that  if  you  are  a  club  member  enrolled 
in  4-H  club  work  and  will  carry  a  pro- 
ject through,  you  are  bound  to  have  a 
successful  year.  If  you  are  a  local 
leader  your  success  is  also  assured,  for 
anyone  who  works  and  plays  with  young 
people  gets  much  satisfaction  and 
pleasure.  The  appreciation  of  your  work 
by  the  boys  and  girls  is  a  measure  of 
your  success. 
Local    Leaders'    Conference     Successful 

The  second  annual  local  leaders'  con- 
ference was  held  on  Saturday,  January 
14th,  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  with  an  attendance  of  24.  Most 
sections  of  the  county  were  represented 
at  the  conference. 

In  brief,  the  conference  included  a 
welcome  by  Director  G.  H.  Gilbert, 
short  talks  by  County  Agent,  Warren 
L.  Ide,  and  Home  Demonstration  Agent, 
Blanche  W.  Eames. 

Assistant  State  Club  Leaders,  Miss 
Marion  B.  Forbes  and  Harley  A.  Le- 
land,  discussed  State-wide  club  pro- 
grams and  the  health  and  music  contests 
and  also  club  leadership. 

Games  and  songs  were  enjoyed  after 
lunch  and  this  was  followed  by  sectional 
meetings  lead  by  Miss  Dorothy  M. 
Stewart,  Miss  Marion  E.  Forbes  and 
Mr.  Leland. 

The  local  Dighton  Rock  Food  Club, 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Stewart, 
Assistant  Extension  Agent,  served 
dinner  to  the  guests,  which  was  not 
only  very  fine,  but  very  nicely  served. 

The  event  was  greatly  enjoyed  by 
all. 

Handicraft  Club  Notes 

A  contest  in  cement  construction  is 
now  on  foot  in  the  State.  Tw'enty  dol- 
lars will  be  awarded  in  four  prizes, 
namely,  1st,  $10.00;  2nd,  $5.00;  3rd, 
$3.00;  and  4th,  $2.00,  for  the  best 
work.  The  final  awards  will  be  made  as 
follows: — On  quality  of  work,  40%; 
usefulness  of  the  thing  made,  30%; 
amount  of  work  done,  20%  ;  and  cost, 
10%.  For  further  particulars  write  the 
Club  Agent  at  Segreganset.  Let  him 
have  your  name  if  you  wish  to  enter 
this  contest.  Handicraft  club  members 
are  especially  encouraged  to  take  part 
in  this  contest,  which  lasts  from  now 
until  July  1st. 


The  County  Club  Agent  has  a  few 
copies  each  of  several  new  and  interest- 
ing articles  which  handicraft  club  mem- 
bers could  make.  Please  write  in  to  him 
if  you  wish  some  of  these. 


Mr.  Nodine,  the  Assistant  State 
Leader  in  charge  of  Poultry  and  Garden 
Club  work,  and  Mr.  Leland  in  charge 
of  Handicraft,  Forestry  and  Dairy  Club 


work,  will  be  in  Bristol  County  on  the 
following  dates — Mr.  Nodine  on  January 
23,  February  27  and  28,  and  April  29 
and  30,  and  June  18.  Mr.  Leland's  dates 
are  January  30,  February  25,  March 
20,  April  29,  and  May  13  and  14. 

Please  make  requests  for  visits  by 
State  Leaders  soon  to  the  Club  Agent, 
Segreganset. 

Miss  Helen  E.  Doane,  Assistant 
State  Club  Leader,  will  be  here  January 
28  for  club  visits.  She  will  also  be  here 
February  20  and  21  to  help  train  older 
girls  in  food  work. 

Miss  Marion  E.  Forbes,  Assistant 
State  Leader  will  be  here  February  25, 
for  club  visits. 

Health  Program 
Boys  and  girls  are  interested  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  in  looking  their 
very  best.  A  healthy  body  is  the  first 
requisite  for  a  fine  appearance.  Would 
your  body  bring  you  a  blue  ribbon  in 
a  contest  for  personal  appearance, 
strength  and  personality? 

Health  means  joy  and  happiness, 
ability  to  help  others,  good  sportsman- 
ship, and  friends  wherever  you  go. 
Health  is  a  good  investment  and  will 
always  be  an  asset  to  you. 

Would  you  like  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  check  up  on  your  own  health 
habits  and  develop  your  body  to  have 
strength  and  a  fine  appearance?  The 
county  goal  is  to  have  at  least  twenty- 
five  girls  and  boys  carrying  the  health 
program  this  year. 

This  program  consists  of  keeping  a 
health  record  and  improving  your 
health  habits  in  appearance,  food  and 
posture.  These  record  sheets  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Club  Agent. 
Dress  Contest 
Plans  for  the  dress  contests  this  year 
include  the  cotton  school  dress  contest 
and  also  the  cotton  party  dress  contest 
for  Bristol  County. 

The  county  contest  will  be  held  Home 
Bureau  Day.  The  time  and  place  will 
be  announced  later.  The  dresses  winning 
the  first  four  places  will  be  judged  by 
Miss  Cooley,  State  Clothing  Specialist, 
at  a  sectional  meeting  to  include  dresses 
from  the   eastern  counties. 

The  State  Contest  will  be  held  at 
Camp  Gilbert,  Amherst.  The  first  prize 
school  and  party  dresses  will  be  se- 
lected from  the  winners  in  the  sectional 
contests.  The  party  dress  winners  will 
attend  and  take  part  in  a  4-H  Dress 
Revue  for  those  attending  Farm  and 
Home  Week.  The  school  dresses  will  be 
exhibited  at  this  time. 

Health  Poster  Contest 
Any  girl  can  make  a  poster  illustrat- 
ing some  form  of  health.  Posters  to  be 
displayed  and  judged  at  time  of  dress 
contest.  Winners  to  take  part  in  State 
Contest,  which  will  be  held  at  time  of 
Camp  Gilbert. 

Poultry   Club   Notes 
The  results  of  the  county  egg  laying 
contest  for  November  are  as  follows: 


First  prize  ribbon  to  Alfred  Doel, 
Taunton,  16.3  eggs  per  hen.  Second  rib- 
bon to  Mercedes  Frates,  North  Dart- 
mouth, 16.1  eggs  per  hen  and  third  rib- 
bon to  John  Gaboon  of  Fall  River,  15.6 
eggs  per  hen.  The  next  ten  in  order  of 
their  production  are  as  follows:  Edward 
Dahill,  Taunton,  14;  Lester  Ralph, 
North  Attleboro,  11.3;  Florence  Stead- 
man,  North  Dartmouth,  11;  Elsmoire 
Austin,  Mansfield,  10.5;  William  Lowe, 
North  Attleboro,  9.7;  George  M. 
Steele,  Attleboro,  8.6;  Walter  Dean, 
Taunton,  8.1;  Charles  Davenport,  Fall 
River,  7.2;  John  Perry  Jr.,  North  Dart- 
mouth, 6.2 ;  and  Raymond  Harrington, 
North  Dartmouth,  5.7  eggs. 
Bristol  County  Club  Members  at  Boston 
Poultry    Shovr 

Six  Poultry  Club  Members  from  Bris- 
tol County  exhibited  birds  at  the  recent 
Boston  Poultry  Show  and  each  of  them 
won  prizes.  Adrian  Vincent  of  Re- 
hoboth  won  one  first,  one  second,  one 
fourth  and  one  fifth;  Elsmore  Austin 
of  Mansfield  won  a  first,  a  second,  a 
third  and  two  fifths;  Charles  Fitz- 
simmons  of  Taunton  won  one  second, 
and  two  fourths;  Edward  Dahill,  Jr.,  of 
Taunton,  one  second  and  Jack  Briggs 
of   Mansfield,    one   fourth. 

We  congratulate  these  boys  on  their 
good  work. 

The  Club  Agent  took  two  judging 
teams,  one  from  the  Lincoln  School  in 
Attleboro  and  the  other  from  the  Junior 
High  School  in  North  Attleboro.  Alfred 
Doel  of  East  Taunton  also  went  along 
to  judge  as  an  alternate  in  the  Junior 
division   of  the   judging  contest. 

Out  of  44  contestants  in  this  division 
Nicolas  Todaro  and  Alfred  Glade  of 
North  Attleboro  tied  for  9th  place. 
Lester  Ralph  of  North  Attleboro  tied 
for  10th  place;  Leo  Bergeron  of  the 
Lincoln  School,  Attleboro,  placed  12th; 
John  Morkal  of  Attleboro  and  Alfred 
Doel  of  Taunton  tied  with  one  or  two 
Others  for  16th  place,  while  Milton 
Easter  of  Attleboro  placed  a  little  be- 
low' this.  For  boys  who  never  judged  in 
a  contest  before  the  Club  Agent  feels 
quite  gratified  at  their  showing. 


The  Poultry  Department  here  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  is 
oflFering  Rhode  Island  Red  and  White 
Leghorn  certified  day-old  chicks  to  club 
members  at  a  reduced  rate.  Please  let 
the  Club  Agent  know  if  you  are  in- 
terested. 


Poultry  Club  Members  should  not 
forget  that  there  are  three  prizes  to  be 
awarded  this  spring,  one  of  100  chicks, 
one  of  50  chicks  and  another  of  25 
chicks  to  the  three  outstanding  poul- 
try club  members  in  the  county.  Miss 
Freda  Bliss  of  the  Willowdale  Hatchery, 
52  Willow  Street,  Mansfield,  who 
hatches  a  fine  grade  of  day-old  chicks 
is  making  this  very  generous  offer. 
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WHY  BRISTOL   COUNTY  DAIRYMEN 
SHOULD    BE    INTERESTED    IN 
TUBERCULOSIS  ERADICATION 


1.  Tuberculosis  Eradication  will  help 
safeguard  the  health  of  the  dairyman's  own 
children.  It  is  definitely  recognized  by 
health  authorities  that  several  forms  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  are  transmitted  to  child- 
ren. This  is  especially  true  of  tubercular 
glands  and  tubercular  joints. 

2.  T.  B.  free  cows  produce  more  milk. 
The  Maryland  State  Dairymen's  Association 
found  that  on  an  average  T.  B.  free  cows  an- 
nually produce  1565  lbs.  more  of  milk  per 
cow  than  reacting  cows.  At  eight  cents  per 
quart  this  figures  about  sixty  dollars  per  year 
more  return  from  the  T.  B.  free  cows. 

3.  T.  B.  Cows  are  always  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  rest  of  the  herd  as  well  as  to  the 
children  drinking  the  milk. 

4.  T.  B.  cows  are  more  susceptible  to 
other  diseases,  especially  contagious  abortion. 

5.  T.  B.  free  herds  are  much  more  pro- 
fitable and  give  the  dairyihc.i  much  greater 
satisfaction. 

6.  Perhaps  the  most  important  reason 
why  Bristol  County  dairymen  should  clean 
up  their  herds  is  that  we  have  in  proportion 
to  the  cow  population  in  Bristol  County  more 
bovine  T.  B.  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country. 

The  rest  otthe  State  and  country  are  clean- 
ing up  rapidly  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a 
very  few  years  before  health  authorities  are 
going  to  force  Bristol  County  dairymen  to 
clean  up.  It  is  always  much  better  and  more 
economical  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  voluntarily. 

The  State  and  Federal  Government  are 
now  very  liberal  in  the  indemnity  which  they 
are  paying  for  reactors  in  herds  under  Federal 
Supervision.      Now  is  the  time  to  clean  up. 

Following  is  a  list  of  Herds  in  Bristol 
County  under  Supervision.  Nearly  all  of 
these  herds  have  passed  at  least  one  clean 
test  and  a  majority  of  them  are  accredited. 


LIST  OF  HERDS  IN  BRISTOL  COUNTY 
UNDER  SUPERVISION 


ATTLEBORO 
City  Farm,  Monast  Realty  Co. 

BERKLEY 
A.  F.  Bassett 

DARTMOUTH 
W.  R.  Cook,  Lawrence  Grinnell,  W.  R.  West,  Oliver 
Prescott,  Sol.  E.  Mar  Farm,  Wm.  Almy,  Jr. 

DIGHTON 
Elliot  F.  Walker. 

EASTON 
John  S.  Ames,  Producers'  Dairy,  F.  L.  Ames,  Est., 
G.  A.  Holmander. 

FREETOWN 
Alice  C.  Thwaites,  W.  A.  &  A.  W.  Reynolds. 

{Continned  on  page  2  col.  3) 


CALENDAR 


February  12 — Meeting  of  Bristol  County 
Farmers'  Association  at  Town  Hall,  Se- 
greganset, 7.30  P.  M. 

February  12  and  March  12 — Better  Kitchens 
meetings  at  Dartmouth  Grange,  Russells 
Mills,  at  11.00  A.  M. 

February  19  and  March  19 — Better  Kitchens 
meetings  at  Hortonville,  Swansea  at  2.00 
P.  M.  February  meeting  at  home  of  Mrs. 
Adin  Horton. 

February  17 — Child  Feeding  Meeting  at 
Long  Plain  School,  Acushnet  at  3.00  P.  M. 

February  13  and  March  6 — Garment  Finish 
Class  at  School  Street  School,  North 
Attleboro,  2.00  P.  M. 

February  27 — ^Child  Study  Groups  with  Mrs. 
Ruth  D.  Morley — 
Mansfield  at  2.00  P.  M. 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School,  Segre- 
ganset at  7.30  P.  M. 

February  28— Smith  Mills  Church,  North 
Dartmouth  at  2.00  P.  M. 

February  28 —  Garment  Finish  Class  for 
Leaders  at  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  Segreganset,  with  Miss  Esther  B. 
Cooley,  State  Clothing  Specialist,  10.15 
A.  M. 

March  5 — ^Annual  County  Fruit  Day,  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  Segreganset, 
10.30  A.  M. 

March  13 — Bristol  County  Home  Bureau 
Executive  Board  Meeting  at  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
New  Bedford,  12.30  P.  M. 

March  19 — Annual  County  Dairy  Day,  Bris- 
tol County  Agricultural  School,  Segregan- 
set, 10.30  A.  M. 

April  19— Annual  4-H  Club  Rally  Day, 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School,  Segre- 
ganset. 


F.  C.  SATTLER  OF  REHOBOTH  LEADS 
BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    HERD    IM- 
PROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION. 


F.  C.  Sattler  of  Rehoboth  again  leads  the 
Bristol-Plymouth  Herd  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation both  in  milk  production  and  the  pro- 
duction of  butter-fat  for  the  year  1928-29. 

Mr.  Sattler's  herd  of  25  milking  cows 
averaged  to  produce  12,200  lbs.  of  milk  and 
433  lbs.  of  fat  per  cow.  This  herd  also  stood 
(Continued  on  page  2  col.  3) 


FOURTH     ANNUAL     SPRING     DAIRY 
MEETING. 


An  excellent  program  is  being  prepared 
for  the  Annual  March  get-together  of  Bristol 
County  dairymen.  This  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  Wednesday,  March  19,  from  10.30 
A.  M.  to  4.00  P.  M.  Cafeteria  luncheon  will 
be  served  at  the  School  Dining  Hall  at  12.30 
P.  M. 

The  program  will  include  discussion  of 
pasture  improvement,  tuberculosis  eradica- 
tion, and  practical  methods  in  the  control  of 
contagious  abortion. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  chance  for  dis- 
cussion of  other  problems  which  may  be 
troubling  the  dairymen. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  SPRING  FRUIT  DAY 


For  several  years  the  fruit  growers  of 
Bristol  County  have  gotten  together  to  dis- 
cuss their  mutual  prnblems  and  gpf-  thp 
latest  informa,tion  on  orchard  practices.  The 
meeting  this  year  will  be  held  as  usual  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School.  The 
date  has  been  set  for  Wednesday,  March 
fifth,  from  10.30  A.  M.  to  4.00  P.  M.  with 
one  hour  out  for  cafeteria  luncheon  at  the 
school  dining  hall. 

Several  fruit  growers  in  the  State  last  year 
produced  better  than  90%  clean  apples. 
Many  orchards  produced  less  than  1%  clean 
fruit.  Come  to  the  meeting  March  5th  and 
find  out  why  some  growers  raised  90%  clean 
fruit  while  others  got  less  than  1%. 


WHY    NOT    GET    YOUR    SHARE? 


Ignorance  of  right  forestry  methods  or 
indifference  to  the  possibilities  in  forestry 
have  led  to  the  stripping  of  our  woodlands 
of  the  parent  trees  that  would  otherwise  have 
reseeded  them  naturally  and  at  little  or  no 
expense.  Two  or  three  mature  trees  to  the 
acre  would  have  sufficed  to  do  this.  Now 
the  alternative  is  to  replant  the  land  with 
young  transplants. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  is  growing 
many  millions  of  these  young  forest  trees. 
At  three  or  four  years  old  they  are  available 
at  the  State  Nurseries.  The  price  is  $7.00 
to  $12.00  a  thousand.  A  thousand  trees 
will  plant  about  an  acre.  For  planting 
town  forests  these  may  be  obtained  free  from 
the  State. 

Furtheru:ore,   the  trustees  of  the   Bristol 

County   Agriculi'iral  School   have   provided 

each  year,  for  a  number  of  years,  100,000  of 

these  nursery-grown  forest  trees,  absolutely 

(Continued  on  "page  2  col.  2) 
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CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION— CONTROL 
OR  ERADICATION 

As  the  study  of  abortion  in  cattle  progress- 
es in  a  number  of  states,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly evident  tfiat  any  sure  means  of 
control  for  the  contagious  form  of  the  disease 
resolves  itself  finally  into  a  matter  of  actual 
eradication  of  the  abortion  germ. 

The  Oregon  Plan 

Certainly  the  studies  at  the  Oregon  Station 
extending  over  a  period  of  eight  years  would 
show  that  real  progress  came  only  when 
facilities  were  provided  for  the  complete 
segregation  of  animals  reacting  to  the  blood 
test  for  abortion. 

Bulletin  232,  published  frorn  the  Station 
at  Corvallis,  Oregon,  contains  material  of 
interest   to   any   cattle   owner. 

Methods  of  Spread 

The  investigators  first  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  Contagious  Abortion  was  the 
most  serious  disease  affecting  the  livestock 
industry  in  Oregon. 

Five  possible  methods  of  spread  were 
studied.  These  are— (1)  By  the  bull  at  the 
time  of  service;  (2)  By  the  infected  dam  to 
the  offspring  before  birth;  (3)  Thru  feeding 
infected  milk  to  calves;  (4)  By  exposing  un- 
bred heifers  to  aborting  cows;  (5)  By  exposing 
pregnant  cows  and  heifers  to  aborting  cows. 

In  testing  out  the  first  possibility  eight 
bulls  were  used  on  cows  which  had  aborted. 
Later  on  they  were  used  on  cows  free  from 
abortion.  In  some  cases,  there  was  only  a 
six  to  eight  hour  interval  between  services, 
in  others  a  period  of  several  weeks.  The  re- 
sults were  always  the  same.  In  no  instance 
did  the  bull  spread  the  disease. 

In  determining  the  second  possibility,  a 
number  of  calves  were  studied,  some  of  which 
were  born  prematurely.  All  were  free  from 
abortion  at  maturity  unless  exposed  to  the 
infection  from  without  after  they  were  six 
months  old. 

In  connection  with  the  third  possibility, 
that  of  feeding  infected  milk  to  calves,  96 
heifer  calves  were  used.  Where  the  infected 
milk  feeding  was  stopped  at  six  months,  no 
animal  became  a  positive  reactor  to  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  fourth  possibility,  that  of  direct  con- 
tact of  unbred  heifers  with  aborting  cows, 
was  tested  by  exposing  unbred  heifers  in 
considerable  number  to  aborting  cows  both 
in  pens  and  in  pasture.  None  of  these  heifers 
contracted  the  disease  unless  they  were  in 
the  heat  period  at  the  time  of  exposure. 

The  fifth  and  final  possibility,  that  of  ex- 
posing pregnant  cows  and  heifers  to  the 
infection  was  tested  by  exposing  eight  preg- 
nant heifers  to  three  aborting  cows.  Five  of 
these  contracted  the  disease  and  aborted. 
Other  experiments  proved  that  the  disease  is 
very  easily  spread  in  this  manner,  and  that 
the  germs  may  live  in  barns  after  all  reacting 
animals  have  been  removed. 

Progress  of  the  Plan 

Under  the  Oregon  system  attempts  at 
segregation  of  reacting  animals  were  star<-3j 
in  1920.  For  the  first  two  years  the  c'uortion- 
free  females  were  quartered  in  a  separate 
wing  of  the  barn,  and  attendants  were  com- 
pelled to  pass  from  one  part  of  the  barn  to 
another,  and  occasionally  animals  from  the 
infected   herd   would  get   with   non-infected 


animals.  During  this  period  the  numbers  of 
non-reacting  females  increased  only  from  57 
to  68. 

A  barn  one  mile  away  was  then  leased  and 
used  for  reactors,  with  separate  caretakers 
for  the  two  barns.  The  main  barn  was  thor- 
oughly cleaned  up,  so  that  during  the  next 
two  years  under  this  system  the  numbers  of 
non-reacting  females  increased  from  68  to  101. 
At  this  time,  all  reactors  were  sold  and  only 
four  were  found  during  the  following  two 
years.  Since  that  time,  no  reactors  have 
been  found  in  the  herd  consisting  of  108  fe- 
males, 69  of  which  are  either  daughters, 
granddaughters  of  great  granddaughters  of 
reactor  cows.  Had  these  offspring  of  reactors 
not  been  retained  in  the  herd,  it  would  have 
meant  reducing  the  number  of  abortion-free 
animals  to  39  head. 

Since  1922  six  abortions  have  occurred 
which  were  not  traceable  to  the  germ  of  Con- 
tagious Abortion.  In  this  period  200  calves 
have  been  born,  or  a  ratio  of  33  live  calves  to 
one  abortion. 

Keeping  the  Herd  Clean 

The  following  rules  are  rigidly  observed  in 
keeping  the  herd  healthy: 

1.  No  females  from  untested  herds  are 
allowed  on  the  premises.  Females  purchased 
from  untested  herds,  are  tested,  then  held  in 
quarantine  40  days,  then  retested. 

2.  No  animals  are  pastured  with  untested 
females  or  where  such  have  recently  been 
kept. 

3.  No  animals  are  taken  to  shows  or  fairs 
where  untested  animals  are  exhibited. 

Infected  Cows  are  Unprofitable 

The  loss  of  calves  is  by  no  means  the  only 
serious  loss  of  income  due  to  the  presence  of 
abortion.  All  infected  cows  do  not  abort, 
but  (1) — Infected  cows  give  less  milk  as 
shown  by  careful  records  kept  where  animals 
of  similar  type  and  breeding  could  be  com- 
pared. (2)  Reacting  cows  have  more  garget. 
(3)  Reacting  cows  have  more  breeding 
trouble.  (4)  Reacting  cows  have  more  en- 
larged joints  and  lameness.  (5)  Reactors 
produce  fewer  living  calves. 

Contrary  to  another  common  belief  it  was 
found  that  infected  cows  did  not  develop 
immunity  and  the  disease  did  not  run  out. 


Do  yourself  a  good  turn  by  putting  in  an 
acre,  or  two,  or  three,  or  ten,  this  spring  and 
at  the  same  time  have  the  pleasure  of  watch- 
ing the  growth  they  make  while  you  are  busy 
with  other  affairs,  even  while  you  sleep.  In- 
cidentally you  will  serve  the  common  good. 


Why  not  get  your  share? 

Continued  from  page  1 

free  of  charge  to  those  who  will  plant  them 
on  their  own  waste  lands  of  the  county. 

If  you  get  your  order  in  early  you  may 
have  your  share,  say  500  or  several  thous- 
and. 

Your  request  for  trees  should  be  sent  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  Segreganset,  Mass. 

The  planting  operation  is  very  simple  and 
inexpensive.  Under  favorable  conditions  a 
man  and  a  boy  will  plant  an  acre  in  a  day. 
Full  directions  for  planting  will  be  furnished 
with  the  trees. 

The  time  to  reforest  the  waste  lands  is 
early  in  the  spring,  just  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  free  from  frost.  There  are  some  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  now  unproductive  in 
Bristol  County  that  would  grow,  has  grown, 
excellent  timber.  Plant  Red  and  White  pine 
on  uplands,  or  spruce  if  the  land  is  not  well 
drained. 


List  of  Herds  in  B.  C.  under  Supervision 

( Continued  from  page  1) 


MANSFIELD 
J.  L.  Sweet,  Geo.  B.  Flint,  C.  C.  Scheff,     Therese 
Arns.  Leon  H.  Barre. 

NORTH  ATTLEBORO 
F.   E.   Sturdy,   M.   Martin,  W.  S.   Fisher,   H.  W. 
Fisher,  A.  P.  Whitehill,  W.  F.  Brown. 
WESTFORT 
L.  B.  Davis. 

NORTON 
Gertrude  E.   Cornish,  Arthur  E.  Sweet,  Jos.   W. 
Crowshaw,  D.  W.  Nason. 

RAYNHAM 
State  Hospital,  Clarence  E.  Dill,  Manuel  Mederios_ 

REHOBOTH 
I.  W.  Kimball,  J.  E.  Waterman,  F.  C.  Sattler,  S.  M. 
Aldrich,  J.  T.  Kinne,  W.  C.  Viall,  H.  B.  Angell,  John 
E.  Waterman,  Arthur  C.  Chaffee,  Henry  B.  Read, 
Ethelbert  L.  Wyman.  Wm.  A.  Martin,  M.  J.  Mederios, 
D.  M.  Peckham,  Charles  S.  Bliss,  Frank  Horton  & 
Sons. 

SEEKONK 
J.  T.  Goggin,  Wheeler  School,  W.  C.  Bradley  & 
Sons,  Stone  &  Sons,  Claudino  Oliveria,  John  W.  Peck 
&  Sons  Co. 

SWANSEA 
Geo.  W,  Vinnicum. 

TAUNTON 
Laneway  Farm,  Mt.  Hope  Farm,  State  Hospital. 
W.  R.  Doel,  W.  C.  Baylies,  F.  J.  Pitts,  City  Farm,  G. 
M.  Folson.  Elmer  J.  Wade,  W.  R.  Baylies. 


F.  C.  Sattler  of  Rehoboth  Leads  Bristol- 
Plymouth  Herd  Improvement 
Association 

{Continued  from  page  1) 

first  in  the  value  of  product  above  the  cost  of 
feed.  Mr.  Sattler's  cows  averaged  to  pro- 
duct $513  worth  of  milk  per  cow  with  an 
average  feed  cost  per  cow  of  $201.  Each 
cow  averaged  to  produce  $312  worth  of  milk 
above  the  cost  of  her  feed. 

The  herd  of  Henry  Bartlett  of  West  Bridge- 
water  stood  second  in  the  Association  with 
an  average  milk  production  of  11,329  lbs. 
and  431  lbs.  of  butter-fat  per  cow,  for  his  herd 
of  21  milking  cows.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
duct above  feed  cost  was  $243. 

The  herd  owned  by  Victor  Gelb  of  Seekonk 
stood  third  on  the  list.  His  41  milking  cows 
averaged  9676  lbs.  of  milk  and  345  lbs.  of 
butter-fat  per  cow.  His  return  above  feed 
cost  per  cow  was  $222. 

The  herd  of  William  N.  Howard  of  North 
Easton  was  fourth  in  the  production  of  milk 
and  sixth  in  the  production  of  butter-fat,  the 
average  milk  production  per  cow  being  8642 
lbs.  with  307  lbs.  of  butter-fat. 

Six  members  of  the  Association  made  the 
honor  roll  of  the  National  Dairy  Council, 
which  offers  a  certificate  to  all  members  of 
Herd  Improvement  Associations  whose  herds 
average  over  300  lbs.  of  fat  per  cow.  These 
herds  included  those  of  F.  C.  Sattler  with  an 
average  of  433  lbs.  of  fat,  Henry  Bartlett 
with  an  average  of  431  lbs.  fat;  Victor  Gelb 
of  Seekonk  with  345  lbs.  fat;  William  N. 
Howard,  with  307  lbs.  fat;  Albert  H.  Kress  of 
Hingham  with  345  lbs.  of  fat  and  World's 
End  Farm  of  Hingham  with  344  lbs.  of  fat. 

The  average  production  per  cow  for  all 
cows  in  the  Association  was  7578  lbs.  of  milk 
and  303  lbs.  of  fat.  This  is  at  least  25%  above 
the  average  of  cows  in  Bristol  County  out- 
side of  the  Association. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


Pockets  and  Plackets! 
Necklines  and  Buttonholes! 

Styles  and  clothes  are  causing  the  average 
woman  much  more  concern  than  they  have 
for  some  time.  To  help  the  women  of  Bristol 
County  with  their  clothing  problems  Miss 
Esther  B.  Cooley,  Clothing  Specialist,  is 
conducting  a  Garment  Finish  Class  at  the 
Bristol    County   Agricultural    School. 

The  first  meeting  for  leaders  was  held  on 
January  31.  Simple  and  easy  to  learn  meth- 
ods for  making  attractive  and  unusual 
pockets  were  taught  to  those  present. 

There  were  representatives  from  Taunton, 
Dighton,  Freetown,  Berkley  and  Mansfield 
present. 

Any  woman  who  sews  frequently  comes  to 
a  place  in  her  garment  construction  where 
she  wishes  she  knew  just  the  best  way  to  at- 
tack a  certain  problem.  Miss  Cooley, 
through  these  Garment  Finish  classes,  helps 
to  simplify  some  of  these  difficulties. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  one  or  two 
more  groups.  Those  who  apply  first  will  be 
privileged  to  send  leaders  to  the  second  meet- 
ing, which  is  scheduled  for  February  28. 

For  further  information  about  securing 
this  instruction  in  your  community  write  or 
telephone  to  your  Home  Demonstration 
Agent,  Blanche  W.  Earnes,  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School,  Segreganset,  telephone 
Taunton  1680. 


The  Eleven  Club 

The  North  Attleboro  group  studying  Gar- 
ment Finishes  are  planning  to  call  their  group 
the  "Eleven  Club."  If  one  of  the  enrolled 
members  has  been  absent  from  a  meeting 
there  has  been  some  one  else  in  her  place  so 
that  there  has  been  just  an  even  eleven  pre- 
sent at  each  of  the  four  meetings. 


Child  Study 

In  the  discussion  of  Habit  Formation  at 
the  January  meeting  of  the  three  Bristol 
County  Child  Study  Groups,  which  are  being- 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Morley,  many 
questions  were  raised  which  were  discussed 
more  in  detail  under  the  subject  of  Discipline 
held  the  first  week  in  February.  This  in 
turn  brought  up  Special  Problems  which  Mrs. 
Morley  will  discuss  at  the  final  meeting  in 
February. 

Bristol  County  has  been  most  fortunate 
to  have  the  privilege  of  these  classes  with 
Mrs.  Morley.  Already  several  requests  have 
come  in  for  more  classes  in  Child  Study,  but 
because  of  the  demands  of  other  counties  in 
the  State  it  will  be  impossible  to  grant  these 
requests  for  some  time. 

The  final  meetings  of  the  present  Child 
Study  series  will  be  held  February  27  and  28 
— ^(see  Calendar). 


APPETIZING  CHOWDERS  AND  SOUPS 


Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist 
Nothing  tastes  better  on  a  cold  winter  day 
than  a  big  bowl  of  steaming  soup.  If  the 
light  meal  is  at  noon  or  at  night,  a  cream  soup 
with  vegetables  may  be  used  as  the  main 
dish.     And  these  soups  have  the  advantage 


of  being  nourishing,  easily  prepared  and  a 
means  of  using  left-overs. 

Crisp  crackers,  croutons,  hard  rolls  or 
toast,  are  usually  served  with  soup,  and  some- 
times a  little  cheese  is  grated  over  the  top  for 
extra  flavor  and  nourishment. 

When  a  generous  portion  of  cream  soup  is 
served  for  luncheon  or  supper,  it  forms  the 
main  part  of  the  meal.  Brown  Betty,  baked 
apples  or  sauce  with  cookies  makes  a  very 
satisfying  meal.  Salad  may  be  served,  if 
wished. 

Vegetable  Chowder 

}^  cup  salt  pork,  cut  in  pieces  and  browned  or 
4  tablespoons  drippings 
1  cup  potatoes,  diced 
1  cup  carrots,  diced 

1  cup  turnips,  diced 

Few  fresh  or  dried  celery  leaves, 
Celery  salt,  or  parsley  if  desired 
Salt 

2  cups  hot  milk 

1  tablespoon  flour 
1  medium  sized  onion 

Cut  pork  into  small  pieces  and  brown.  Add 
onion  and  cook  until  yellow.  Add  turnip 
and  carrot  with  enough  water  to  cover  and 
cook  15  minutes.  Then  add  potatoes  and 
celery  leaves  and  cook  until  tender.  When 
tender,  add  milk.  When  this  comes  to  the 
boiling  point,  thicken  with  flour  which  has 
been  rubbed  to  a  smooth  paste  with  flour. 
Add  salt  and  butter  just  before  serving. 
Four  large,  or  six  small  servings. 

Marblehead  Chowder 

1  onion,  diced 

1  slice  salt  pork,  diced 

2  stalks  celery,  diced 

3  cups  potatoes,  diced 
1  can  salmon,  flaked 

1  quart  hot  milk 
1  tablespoon  flour 

1  tablespoon  butter 
Salt  and  pepper 

Brown  pork,  add  onion,  and  cook  until 
yellow.  Add  vegetables,  just  cover  with 
water  and  boil  until  tender,  about  20  minutes. 
Then  add  salmon  and  milk.  Thicken  with 
flour  rubbed  to  a  paste  with  flour,  and  add 
flour,  salt  and  pepper.  Serve  with  a  little 
minced  parsley  or  celery  leaves  over  the  top 
of  each  serving.     Serves  6  or  8. 

Cream  of  Bean  Soup 

3  cups  milk 

14  teaspoon  pepper 

2  teaspoons  salt 

2  tablespoons  butter 
2  tablespoons  flour 

2  cups  beans,  lima,  navy,  or  other   dried 
beans,  cooked  until  soft  and  rubbed  through 
strainer 

One  tablespoon  onion  juice  or  three  slices 
of  onion  added  to  milk  while  heating,  and  re- 
moved before  serving  improves  the  flavor. 
This  makes  five  servings. 

Cream  of  Spinach  Soup 

IJ^  cups  ground  or  chopped  raw  spinach  or 
IJ^  cups  chopped  cooked  or  canned  spinach 

with  juice 
yi  cup  water 

1  quart  milk 
1^2  small  onion 

3  tablespoons  butter 

2  teaspoons  salt 

2  tablespoons  flour 


14  teaspoon  celery  salt  or  celery  leaves 
Dash  of  pepper 

Heat  onion  with  milk.  Remove  onion  and 
make  a  white  sauce  with  flour,  milk,  and 
butter.  Add  the  spinach  to  the  white  sauce 
and  reheat  if  necessary.  Add  other  season- 
ings.    Five  or  six  servings. 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 

2  cups  milk 

3  tablespoons  flour 

3  tablespoons  butter 

2  cups  tomato  juice  and  pulp 

1  tablespoon  chopped  onion 

2  teaspoons  sail 
1  bay  leaf 

Few  celery  leaves,  1  teaspoon  celery  seed  or 
1/2  teaspoon  celery  salt 

Make  a  white  sauce  with  milk,  flour  and 
butter.     Cook  over  boiling  water  for  10  or 

15  minutes.  Add  seasoning  to  tomatoes  and 
bring  to  a  boil.  Boil  five  minutes  and  strain. 
Pour  this  mixture  slowly  while  hot  into  hot 
white  sauce,  stirring  constantly.  Pouring 
the  white  sauce  into  the  tomato  mixture 
usually  curdles  the  milk.  Serve  at  once. 
Six  small,  or  four  large  servings. 


Go  where  he  will,  he  can  only  find  so  much 
beauty  or  worth  as  he  carries. 

— Ralph  W.  Emerson 


With  health,  everything  is  a  source  of  plea- 
sure, without  it,  nothing  else,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  enjoyable.  It  follows  that  the 
greatest  of  follies  is  to  sacrifice  health  for  any 
other  kind  of  happiness,  whatever  it  may  be, 
for  gain,  advancement,  learning,  or  fame,  let 
alone,  then,  for  fleeting  pleasures. 

— Schopenhauer 


Health  lies  in  labor  and  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  it  except  through  toil. 

— Wendell  Phillips 


"Adult  Education  is  the  continued  stimu- 
lation of  the  mature  mind." 

— Dr.  Jastrow 


Three  Rules  for  Happiness: 

Commit  something  worthwhile  to  memory 

every  day. 
Look  for  something  beautiful. 
Do  something  to  make  somebody  happy. 


"Merely  to  be  alive  is  not  enough,  but  to 
live  and  live  abundantly  should  be  our  aim." 
— Mary  Swariz  Rose. 


And  What  A  Chance 

Cheer  up. 

You  have  two  chances — ■ 
One  of  getting  the  germ 
And  one  of  not. 

And  if  you  get  the  germ 
You  have  two  chances — ■ 
One  of  getting  the  disease 
And  one  of  not. 

And  if  you  get  the  disease 
You  still  have  two  chances — ■ 
One  of  dying 
And  one  of  not. 

And  if  you  die — -well,  you  still  have  two 
chances. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


Organized  Clubs  in  the  County  for  this 
Season. 

There  are  organized  Handicraft  Clubs  in 
the  following  towns  and  cities  in  the  county — 
Acushnet  one;  Berkley  three;  Dighton  one; 
Easton  two;  Freetown  one;  Mansfield  one; 
Raynham  two;  Swansea  one  and  Taunton 
three.  The  following  towns  have  poultry 
clubs — Attleboro  one;  Berlcley  one;  Dart- 
mouth one;  Fall  River  one;  North  Attleboro 
one;  Rehoboth  one;  Taunton  two  and  West- 
port  one.  North  Easton  has  two  agricul- 
tural clubs,  that  is,  clubs  having  members  of 
various  agricultural  interests.  Acushnet  and 
Dartmouth  each  have  Forestry  Clubs.  Som- 
erset and  Norton  have  not  organized  yet, 
but  probably  each  will  have  a  handicraft 
club  and  probably  Norton  will  have  a  For- 
estry Club. 

In  all,  about  30  representing  very  close  to 
300  boys  enrolled  in  all  the  boy's  projects. 

Clubs  Carrying  on  Health  Project. 

The  two  boys'  clubs,  the  Handicraft  Club 
of  the  North  Raynham  School  and  the  "Full- 
o-Pep"  Poultry  Club  of  North  Dartmouth, 
are  carrying  through  the  "Health"  project 
this  year. 

We  all  know  that  the  Health  H  has  been 
somewhat  neglected  in  the  past  and  we  are 
all  going  to  strive  to  make  it  just  as  promi- 
nent as  the  others  in  the  future.  If  any  club 
member  wishes  to  carry  out  the  health  pro- 
gram individually  please  write-  the  Club 
Agent,  Segreganset,  for  particulars. 

Forestry  Clubs 

For  the  first  time  in  this  county  Forestry 
Clubs  have  been  started.  The  Club  Agent 
feels  that  this  is  a  very  important  and  worth 
while  project,  especially  for  club  members 
who  live  on  farms  where  there  is,  or  where 
there  could  be,  a  very  profitable  farm  wood- 
lot. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Parmenter,  the  Extension  For- 
ester in  this  State,  will  assist  the  Club  Agent 
in  carrying  on  the  Forestry  work  with  young 
folks. 

In  this  county  also  there  is  the  added  op- 
portunity of  being  able  to  get,  through  the 
County  Agricultural  School,  small  evergreen 
trees,  pines  and  spruces,  free  of  charge  for  the 
purpose  of  reforesting  land  that  cannot  prof- 
itably be  used  for  other  farm  crops. 

If  any  girl  or  boy  in  this  county  is  inter- 
ested in  procuring  some  of  these  free  trees 
and  joining  a  forestry  club  they  should  get 
in  touch  with  the  Club  Agent  at  Segreganset. 

Handicraft  Club  Notes. 

The  Handicraft  Club  of  the  Stevens  School, 
Swansea,  of  which  Miss  Elizabeth  Brown  is 
assistant  leader  and  Robert  Daniels  is  presi- 
dent, have  made  many  useful  articles  in  the 
short  time  they  have  been  organized. 


Other  Handicraft  clubs  that  have  made 
considerable  progress  to  date  are  two  clubs 
at  the  County  Street  School  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  George  Bauer  and  Aldo  Fasoli 
respectively;  the  Mt.  Hope  Junior  Carpent- 
ers under  Mr.  Fred  Walker's  leadership,  and 
the  club  at  the  North  School,  North  Rayn- 
ham. 


Suggestions  or  plans  and  sketches  of  things 
that  Handicraft  Club  members  wish  to  make 
will  be  gladly  furnished  by  the  Club  Agent. 
Segreganset,  if  you  will  but  speak  to  him  or 
drop  him  a  card. 


Don't  forget  the  Cement  Contest.  Four 
prizes  of  $10.00,  $5.00,  $3.00  and  $2.00  re- 
spectively to  the  club  boys  who  do  the  best 
cement  work  in  the  State  during  the  season 
ending  June  1st.  If  you  are  interested  get 
in  touch  with  the  Club  Agent. 

Poultry  Club  Notes 

The  Egg  Laying  Contest  for  December 
was  won  by  Edmond  Krowiec  of  Attleboro, 
with  an  average  egg  yield  of  20  eggs  per  bird; 
Second  ribbon  went  to  George  Steele  of 
Attleboro,  whose  average  egg  yield  per  bird 
was  17  eggs,  Third  ribbon  went  to  Walter 
Dean,  of  Taunton,  with  an  average  yield  of 
16.5  eggs  per  bird. 

The  next  ten  in  the  order  of  production, 
or  those  included  on  the  honor  roll,  besides 
the  three  whose  names  are  mentioned  above 
are:  Richard  Halliday,  North  Attleboro; 
Charles  Belcher,  Taunton;  Adrian  M.  Vin- 
cent, Rehoboth;  Frank  Mucuga,  Attleboro; 
Mercedes  Frates,  North  Dartmouth;  Lester 
Ralph,  North  Attleboro;  Charles  F.  Daven- 
port, Fall  River;  William  Pearson,  Fall  River; 
Elsmore  E.  Austin,  Mansfield;  and  John 
Perry.  Jr.,  North  Dartmouth. 

The  following  is  the  standing  by  clubs — • 

First— Full-o-Pep  Poultry  Club,  North 
Dartmouth. 

Second — Red  Rock  Poultry  Club,  North 
Attleboro. 

Third^i-H  Poultry  Club,  County  Street 
School,  Taunton. 

Fourth^4-H  Poultry  Club,  Fall  River. 

Tie— 4-H  Poultry  Club,  Lincoln  School, 
Attleboro. 

Fifth— Rival  4-H  Poultry  Club,  Caswell 
School,  East  Taunton. 

Sixth^4-H  Poultry  Club,  Pleasant  Street 
School,  So.  Rehoboth. 

Seventh — 4-H  Poultry  Club,  Junior  High 
School,  Westport. 

The  poultry  clubs  in  the  Stevens  School, 
Swansea,  the  North  School,  Raynham,  and 
the  Easton  Clubs  have  not  reported  to  date. 
Please  be  sure  and  get  your  monthly  egg  rec- 
ord cards  in  to  the  Club  Agent's  office  by 
the  15th  of  the  month  if  you  wish  to  receive 
any  of  the  awards. 


The  prizes  of  chicks  given  by  Miss  Freda 
BHss  of  the  Willowdale  Hatchery  of  Mansfield 
go  to  the  following  for  exceptionally  good 
poultry  club  work  during  the  past  year. 

First — ^Adrian  Vincent,  South  Rehoboth. 

Second — Mercedes  Frates,  North  Dart- 
mouth. 

Third— Jack  Briggs,  Mansfield. 

Fourth — John  Cahoon,  Fall  River. 

Fifth — Alfred  Doel,  East  Taunton. 

Club  Clippings 

The  William  F.  Howe  4-H  Club  of  Easton 
publishes  a  paper  called  the  Energy  Gener- 
ator. The  issues  that  have  thus  far  come 
out  are  very  good  and  we  hope  it  continues. 
The  leader  of  the  club,  Howard  Jennings,  is 
quite  hopeful  of  its  future  and  would  like  to 


have  it  circulated  throughout  the  county  as 
far  as  possible.  He  also  would  like  to  have 
club  members  throughout  the  county  contrib- 
ute articles  to  this  paper.  The  subscrip- 
tion price  is  25  cents  a  year  and  it  is  published 
monthly  by  the  members  of  the  William  F. 
Howe  4-H  Club  of  North  Easton. 


The  Poultry  Club  of  the  County  Street 
School  recently  took  a  trip  to  the  Runge 
Turkey  Farm  at  Winnecunnet,  where  they 
saw  several  hundred  very  fine  turkeys. 


The  Model  Handicraft  Club  of  Taunton 
recently  went  through  the  Poole  Silver  Com- 
pany at  Whittenton.  They  saw  many  in- 
teresting things,  among  which  was  the  making 
of  pewter  pitchers  and  plates,  gold  lined 
silver  cups  and  other  articles.  The  trip^was 
very  instructive. 


The  Forestry  Club  of  the  Parting  Ways 
School  in  Acushnet  has  arranged  to  get  from 
the  Agricultural  School  through  the  Superin- 
tendent of  School,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Holmes, 
10,000  small  pines  which  they  will  set  out 
this  spring. 

There  are  4  organized  clothing  clubs  in 
Acushnet,  two  each  in  Berkley,  Easton,  Nor- 
ton, Raynham,  Rehoboth  and  Taunton;  one 
each  in  Dartmouth,  Fall  River,  East  Free- 
town, Mansfield,  Swansea  and  Westport. 

There  are  Food  Preparation  clubs  in 
Attleboro,  Myricks,  North  Dartmouth,  Segre- 
ganset, East  Freetown,  Taunton  and  two  in 
Raynham.  Rehoboth  and  West  Mansfield 
have  Supper  clubs.  Lunch  Box  Clubs  are 
in  East  Freetown  and  two  in  Taunton. 

There  is  one  Home  Decoration  club  in 
Berkley. 


What  is  your  club  doing  in  the  way  of 
health  meetings?  There  are  two  clubs 
carrying  a  health  improvement  program 
along  with  their  other  club  work.  They  are 
■the  Supper  Club  in  West  Mansfield  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  H.  Rich- 
mond and  a  Food  Preparation  club  in  Taun- 
ton with  Miss  Louise  B.  Sears  as  leader. 
These  girls  are  trying  to  improve  their  health 
habits  and  posture  and  to  make  themselves 
good,  all-around  4-H  club  members. 


How  would  your  Food  club  like  to  take  a 
marketing  trip?  It  may  be  possible  for  you 
to  plan  a  meal,  buy  the  products  to  take 
home  and  prepare,  or  just  a  visit  to  the 
store  and  help  in  selection  of  foods  would  be 
interesting. 


Lunch  Box  members  score  your  lunch  at  a 
meeting  before  lunch  time  some  day.  Then 
try  to  improve  it.  Score  cards  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Assistant  Extension  Agent, 
Segreganset. 


Clothing  Club  members,  are  you  keeping 
a  record  of  the  cost  of  the  articles  you  are 
making?  After  the  articles  are  finished 
press  them  and  keep  them  clean  until  ex- 
hibit time. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  AGRICULTURAL 
OUTLOOK 

We  have  a  few  copies  of  the  New  England 
Agricultural  Outlook  available  for  distribu- 
tion. This  report  is  a  brief  resume  of  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  New  England  as  deter- 
mined by  the  best  agricultural  authorities 
of  New  England. 

We  also  have  for  distribution  copies  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Outlook. 

These  outlooks  are  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  farmers  in  determining  their 
planting  programs  and  also  to  help  prevent 
over-production,  which  nearly  always  results 
in  ruinous  prices  for  farm  products. 


HIGH  SPOTS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK  FOR 

1930 

Dairy-- 

Milk  prices  in  New  England  are  likely  to 
average  lower  in  1930  than  in  1929.  The 
drop  in  prices  will  be  marked  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  while  during  the  last  half  prices 
may  approach  those  of  the  same  period  in 
1929.  Supplies  of  all  dairy  products  are  the 
highest  in  recent  years. 

The  number  of  dairy  heifers  has  increased 
17%  since  1926.  This  is  a  good  time  to  test 
for  T.  B.  while  beef  prices  are  fairly  high.  The 
peak  in  dairy  cow  prices  has  passed,  and  a 
material  decline  is  expected  during  1930. 
Poultry  and  Eggs— 

The  1930  poultry  outlook  is  for  lower  egg 
and  poultry  prices  than  prevailed  in  1929. 
Both  the  number  of  hens  and  the  production 
per  bird  has  increased  the  past  year.  Cold 
storage  holdings  of  poultry  meats  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1930,  were  28%  greater  than  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1929.  There  were  10%  more  chick- 
ens raised  in  1929  than  in  1928. 

The  market  quality  of  eggs  from  competing 
areas  is  improving.      Increased  turkey  pro- 
duction will  tend  to  decrease  poultry  meat 
especially  during  the  holiday  season. 
Potatoes-- 

The  market  outlook  for  New  England 
potatoes  is  for  lower  prices  in  1930.  Indica- 
tions are  that  there  will  be  increased  plantings 
of  potatoes. 

Other  Vegetables-- 

The  long  time  outlook  for  commercial 
vegetable  crops  is  for  a  continued  increase 
in  consumption,  although  at  a  reduced  rate 
of  growth  as  compared  with  recent  years. 
The  increase  in  vegetable  sales  has  been  very 
pronounced,  not  only  as  a  result  of  increasing 
population,  but  also   because  of  growing  per 
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CALENDAR 


March  12  and  13— Prof.  W.  R.  Cole  will  be  in 
Bristol  County  to  assist  in  storage  prob- 
lems. 

March  19 — Annual  Spring  Dairy  Day  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School,  Segre- 
ganset, at  10:30  A.  M. 

March  20 — Miss  Helen  E.  Doane,  Assistant 
State  Club  Leader  will  visit  Local  Food 

Club  Leaders.  . 

March  21 — Garment  Finish  Leader  Training 
Class  with  the  Miss  Esther  B.  Cooley, 
Segreganset. 

April  11 — Garment  Finish  Leader  Training 
Class  with  Miss  Esther  B.  Cooley,  Segre- 
ganset. 

April  12— Annual    Junior    4-H    Club    Rally 

Day  at  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
Segreganset.     (This  date  has  been  changed 

from  the  19th  to  the  12th.) 

April  22 — Miss  Marion  E.   Forbes,  Assis- 
tant State  Club  Leader,  will  visit  Clubs. 

April  25 — Miss  Helen  E.  Doane,  Assistant 
State  Club  Leader — Training  older  girls 
for  contests. 

June  7 — Annual  Home  Bureau  Day  at  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  Segreganset — 
Dr.  Caroline  Hedger  to  be  the  speaker. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  SPRING  DAIRY 
DAY,  MARCH  19 


Don't  miss  the  Annual  Spring  get-to- 
gether of  dairymen  to  be  held  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  Wednesday, 
March  19.  The  meeting  will  begin  at  10:30 
A.  M.  and  last  until  4:00  P.  M.  with  a  Cafe- 
teria Lunch  at  the  School  Dining  Hall  at 
12:30. 

The  speakers  on  the  program  include  Pro- 
fessor C.  J.  Fawcett,  Animal  Husbandry 
Specialist,  and  Professor  Ralph  W.  Donald- 
son, Specialist  on  Soil  Fertility  and  Farm 
Crops,  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Cort,  Direc- 
tor of  Division  of  Dairy  and  Animal  Hus- 
bandry of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Boston. 

The  program  will  include  discussions  of 
the  following  subjects — pasture  improvement, 
tuberculosis  eradication  and  practical  meth- 
ods in  the  control  of  contagious  abortion. 

There  will  also  be  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion of  other  dairy  problems. 

Dairymen  who  wish  to  keep  up  to  date  on 
the  best  methods  of  dairy  farming  cannot 
afford  to  miss  this  meeting. 


IT  iS  TIME  TO  REFOREST. 


It  is  hardly  a  generation  ago  that  the  wood- 
lots  on  many  of  our  New  England  farms  were 
the  source  of  much  of  the  farmers'  income 
during  the  winter  months.  The  woodlot 
provided  right  employment  for  the  farmer 
himself  and  his  employees  during  that  season 
of  the  year  when  the  demands  of  other  farm 
activities  were  somewhat  slackened. 

Except  for  short-sig'nted  methods  in  com- 
pletely stripping  our  woodlands  until  barren 
alike  of  growing  timber  and  of  even  the  two 
or  three  parent  trees _to  the  acre  necessary 
to  insure  natural  reseeding,  these  woodlots 
would  be  permanent  sources  of  farm  income 
today. 

The  mischief  has  been  done,  however,  and 
now  the  sensible  procedure  is  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  reforest  the  waste  lands  that  are 
under  our  control. 

After  all  it  is  not  a  very  great  task.  We 
know  of  some  men  in  Bristol  County  who  have 
undertaken  it,  and  succeeded  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  finding  their  growing  forests, 
started  by  replanting,  are  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  enjoyable  phases  of  farm  life. 

Under  favorable  conditions  it  is  about  a 
day's  work  for  a  man  and  a  boy  to  set  an  acre 
to  timber  trees  six  feet  apart  each  way.  The 
trees  may  be  had  free  through  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  if  your  order  is 
placed  at  once. 

The  State  is  thinking  of  establishing  a  forest 
reservation    in    Bristol    County.  Several 

towns  in  the  county  already  have  made  a  be- 
ginning with  town  ■  forests.  Other  towns 
should  and  doubtless  will  do  so.  This  is  all 
good. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  waste  land,  fit  only  for 
timber  growing,  is  now  and  for  generations 
ahead  will  be  held  by  private  owners.  This 
likewise  should  be  reforested.  It  will  yield 
good  returns  for  the  effort  in  the  pleasure  of 
doing  it  and  watching  the  young  trees  grow. 
To  the  next  generation  there  will  be  real  re- 
turns in  hard  cash.  And,  our  forests  once 
restored,  may,  by  intelligent  handling,  be 
made  a  source  of  regular  income  to  the  owner 
each  year  quite  as  sure  and  satisfactory  as 
that  from  an>-  other  farm  product. 
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STAFF 

George  H.  Gilbert,  Director 

C.  Laurin  March,  Poultry  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,  Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 

Wyman  E.  Hawkes,  Farm  Crops 

and  Soil  Fertility  Instruct 

and  Soil  Fertility  Instructor 

Willis  T.  Pettey,  _      "  Orcharding 

and  Small  Fruit  Growing  Instructor 

H.  Judson  Robinson,-  Market  Gardening 

and  Home  Gardening  Instructor 

Forrest  R.  Gilson,  Farm  Mechanics 

and  Construction  Instructor 

Warren  H.  Lyman,  Instructor  in  English 

and  other  related  subjects 

FIELD  AGENTS 

Warren  L.  Ida,     County  Agricultural  Agent 

Blanche  W.  Eames,       Home  Demonstration 

Agent 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Junior  Agri.  Agent 

Dorothy  M.  Stewart,        Assistant  Extension 

Agent 
Florence  M.  Cordner,  Clerk 


Bristol  County  Flocks  Reported  Free 
from  Pullorum  Disease  (White  Diar- 
rhea) 

In  the  January  Bulletin  a  list  was  published 
of  poultrymen  whose  flocks  were  tested  pre- 
vious to  December  1st  and  found  to  be  100% 
free  from  Pullorum  Disease.  The  following 
additional  names  bring  the  list  up  to  February 
1st. 
F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth— R.  I.  Reds 

1997  birds  tested. 
George  Allen  Jr.,  Assonet — R.  I.   Reds,  618 

birds  tested. 
Albert  Blythe,  Raynham  Center — R.  I.  Reds, 

327  birds  tested. 
Bristol   County  Agricultural   School,   Segre- 

ganset — R.    I.    Reds,   W.   Leghorns,   1537 

birds  tested. 
Benjamin   Davis,   E.  Taunton — R.   I.   Reds, 

1263  birds  tested. 
Curtis  Peckham,  Taunton — R.  I.  Reds,  186 

birds  tested. 

NEW  ENGLAND  AGRICULTURAL 
OUTLOOK 

{Continued  from  page  1) 

capita  purchases  during  the  past  ten  years. 
During  the  same  period,  however,  the  acreage 
devoted  to  the  production  of  these  crops  for 
shipment  has  almost  doubled,  and  prices 
have  been  reduced.  Further  expansion  is  to 
be  expected.  Changes  in  the  method  of 
•distributing  perishables  through  better  trans- 
portation facilities,  improved  roads  and  in- 
creased purchases  by  chain  stores,  may  re- 
quire production  and  assembly  of  these  prod- 
ucts in  larger  units  for  efficient  marketing, 
either  through  individual  or  collective  action 
by  New  England  growers. 
Apples 

Commercial  plantings  of  standard  varieties 
appear  to  be  justified  only  in  those  sections 
where  unusually  favorable  conditions  exist 
for  economical  production  and  marketing. 

Baldwin  prices  between  1930  and  1936 
should  average  slightly  higher  than  during 
the  past  few  years  if  the  previous  cycles  of 
higher  and  lower  prices  continue. 

The  price  advantage  of  Mcintosh  over 
Baldwin  such  as  that  of  the  last  two  years 
when  the  Mcintosh  crop  has  been  small  will 
be  decreased  as  the  larger  number  of  young 


Mcintosh  trees  come  into  full  bearing.  How- 
ever, the  increasing  supply  of  Mcintosh  apples 
is  already  supplanting  Western  varieties 
during  the  fall  months. 

Recent  studies  seem  to  indicate  that  high 
temperatures  in  late  winter  are  usually  fol- 
lowed by  low  crop  yields. 


GIVES  INCREASED  PRODUCTION 

One  way  to  make  a  cow  give  more  milk  is 
to  milk  her  three  times  a  day  instead  of  twice. 
This  fact  has  been  demonstrated  a  number 
of  times  in  recent  years,  but  perhaps  the 
most  striking  results  have  been  obtained  at 
the  dairy  experimental  farm  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Belts- 
viUe,  Md.  Here  it  was  found  that  the  extra 
milking  gave  21.2  per  cent  more  milk  and 
22.4  per  cent  more  butterfat. 

Much  of  this  increase  is  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  cows  milked  three  times  a  day 
held  up  better  in  their  milk  flow.  The  de- 
cline in  production  from  the  first  to  the  last 
30  days  of  the  lactation  was  only  about  60 
per  cent  as  great  with  the  cows  milked  three 
times  a  day  as  with  those  milked  twice. 

In  the  experiments  six  cows  were  milked 
for  2  lactations  each  and  two  for  3  lactations 
each,  making  in  all  18  lactations.  In  8  of 
these  lactations  the  cows  were  milked  twice  a 
day  and  in  the  other  10  they  were  milked 
three  times  a  day.  Conditions  were  the 
same  for  all  lactations  except  the  number  of 
times  a  day  the  cows  were  milked. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  milking 
three  times  a  day  is  a  profitable  practice,  one 
must  know  not  only  the  probable  increase 
in  production  but  also  the  quantity  and  cost 
of  the  grain  needed  for  the  increased  pro- 
duction, the  cost  of  the  extra  milking,  and  the 
value  of  the  increase  in  production.  These 
items  vary  in  different  localities,  and  each 
dairyman  will  have  to  figure  it  out  for  him- 
self, is  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  depart- 
ment. 


PREVENT  PLANT  LOSSES 

No  disease  causes  a  greater  reduction  in 
the  quantitj'  of  seedlings  grown  than  Damp- 
ing-Off. 

The  several  distinct  organisms  which  cause 
Damping-Off  inhabit  the  soil.  For  disin- 
fecting the  soil,  Dr.  E.  F.  Guba  of  the  Wal- 
tham  Field  Station  recommends  formalde- 
hyde diluted  at  the  rate  of  1  gallon  to  49 
gallons  of  water,  and  applied  at  the  rate  of 
one  gallon  of  the  solution  per  square  foot. 
This  is  very  effective,  as  are  steam  and  hot 
water  also.  Soil  disinfected  with  formal- 
dehyde is  ready  for  use  10  to  14  days  after 
treatment. 

As  it  is  now  too  late  to  sterilize  the  soil 
it  is  suggested  that  careful  attention  be  given 
to  ventilation  and  watering.  A  warm  and 
even  temperature  and  a  well  lighted  seed 
bed  are  very  important.  Since  a  thick  stand 
permits  of  less  aeration  and  slower  drying  of 
moisture  than  a  thin  stand  it  is  important 
that  the  sowings  be  thin  rather  than  thick, 
and  shallow  rather  than  deep. 

As  a  rule,  Damping-Off  is  found  where 
plants  are  crowded  closely  together,  im- 
properly watered,  and  where  excessive 
dampness  and  high  temperatures  are  allowed 
to  prevail. 

The  plants  should  be  watered  in  so  far  as 
possible  only  on  bright  days  in  order  to 
insure  quick  drying  of  the  surface  soil  and 
the  moisture  on  the  seedlings. — Ray  M. 
Koon. 


50  lb.  fat  cows  in  Bristol  and  Plymouth 
Herd  Improvement  Association  for  the  month 
of  January  1930. 


K.  W.  Milligan,  Franklin 


Lbs.     Lbs. 

milk     fat 

Vlarian  1629    57. 

Frances  1215    53.5 

Cowesett  Farm,  Mansfield  No.  53  1206    62.7 

No.  43  1050    83. 

No.  17  13S0    70.2 

House  In  the  Pines,  Norton         No.  1  lO'O    53.6 

Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.  No.  Dighton  No.  24  990    54.5* 

■'  No.  55  lin5    f3.8* 

No.  33  1425    54.2* 

'       No.  51709  1740    57.4* 

F.  H.  Horton.  5:Son,  Rehobctli  Canada  Cow  1431    51.5 

Deane  Cow  1695    57.6 

Freckles  15=^1    51.2 

Wm.  C.  Viall,  Rehoboth      No.  64  1722  64.9* 

No.  5  2145  72.7* 

No.  18  1923  64.1* 

No.  11  1338  50.9* 

No.  15  1665  61.2* 

No.  20  1494  54.1* 

No.  12  1374  50.  * 

Victor  Gelb,  Seekonk         No.  64  1440  51.8 

No.  62  1530  58.1 

No.  14  1920  61.4 

No.  15  1530  58.1 

No.  54  1560  51.5 

Ivory  W.  Kimball.  Rehoboth    Lucky  1380  62.4 

F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth       No.  8  1680  53.8 

No.  12  1515  53. 

No.  20  1695  57.6 

Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater  No.  22  1350    59.4 

No.  9  900    50.4 

No.  17  1440    57.6 

No.  4  16.50   59.4* 

No.  11  1620    68. 

Wm.  N.  Howard,  No-Easton        No.  32  1914    63.2* 

No.  3  1878    58.2* 

Earl  Gummow,  \V.  Biidge'r  Grade  Guernsey  1410    50.8 

A.  H.  Kress,  Hingham  No.  1  1065    61.8 

\V.  J.  Davidson.  No.  Cohasset       Florins  831    53.2 

Worlds  End  Farm,  Hingham        Odette  960    52.8 

"  Nita  930    55.8 

Lakeville  State  San.,  Midd.  No.  1115  1527    64.1 

No.  1552  1335    53.4 

No.  1562  1320    52,8 

No.  1551  1320    55.4- 


HOME  BUREAU  NOTES. 
Home  Bureau  Day  June  7. 


Dr. 


Caroline  Hedger  Speaker  for  Home 
Bureau  Day 
Those  ■who  heard  Doctor  Hedger  on 
our  Home  Bureau  Day  in  1926  will  be  de- 
lighted to  know  that  we  have  been  able 
to  secure  her  services  again  this  year. 
Be  sure  and  put  this  date  down  on  your 
calendar. 


Demonstration  of  Spring  Recipes. 

Miss  May  E.  Foley,  State  Nutrition  Spe- 
cialist,demonstrated  Recipes  for  Spring  Dishes 
at  the  Smith  Mills  Church  on  Tuesday, 
March  11. 

The  audience  was  most  enthusiastic  over 
the  recipes  demonstrated  from  the  point  of 
palatability  as  well  as  the  ease  of  prepara- 
tion. 

A  similar  demonstration  is  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Home  Demonstration  Agent  in  the 
Long  Plain  district  of  Acushnet  on  March 
17th.  Other  meetings  are  being  planned  for 
different  communities  in  the  county. 


Does  Your  Kitchen  Smile  ? 

Every  woman  likes  a  pretty  kitchen  whether 
she  does  the  work  in  it  or  not,  but  not  every 
one  knows  how  to  go  about  it  to  have  one. 
There  is  a  certain  magic  about  a  cheerj',  at- 
tractive, livable  kitchen  which  invites  the 
homemaker  to  her  work  and  exerts  a  subtle 
influence  upon  the  other  members  of  the 
family. 

(Continued  on  page  3  col.  1) 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 

SCHOOL  MOTTO:  "WHAT'S  WORTH  DOING  AT   ALL  IS  WORTH  DOING  WELL." 


SEGREGANSET,  MASS.,  MARCH,  1930 


WHAT     OUR     NEIGHBORS     ARE 
DOING 


HONOR   PUPILS    FOR   '29 


At  this  season  of  the  year  we  find 
many  of  our  neighboring  farmers  at 
•work  with  their  spring  propagating. 
Many  thousands  of  lettuce  and  cabbage 
plants  are  now  to  be  found  growing 
vigorously  in  the  hotbeds,  cold  frames 
and  small  greenhouses  which  are  found 
on  so  many  small  farms  in  Dighton. 

Recently  a  trip  was  taken  by  the 
Juniors  to  visit  some  commercial  flower 
growers,  and  more  than  thirty  plant 
houses  were  counted  in  a  small  part  of 
Dighton.  These  houses  are  usually  about 
ten  feet  by  thirty  feet  and  are  very 
serviceable,  yet  inexpensive  to  build. 
Formerly  many  were  heated  by  means  , 
of  flues  which  ran  underground  through 
the  middle  of  the  house. 

The  latest  method  of  heating  is  by 
means  of  the  "Wasco"  hot  water  sys- 
tem. This  is  entirely  satisfactory,  both 
for  heating  small  greenhouses  and  hot- 
beds as  well.  The  heaters  are  small, 
automatically  controlled,  and  burn  al- 
most any  kind  of  fuel.  Mendoza  Brothers 
at  South  Dighton  have  a  line  of  eighty 
sash  heated  by  this  method.  The  hot 
water  method  is  rapidly  replacing 
manure,  largely  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  the  manure. 

More  Iceberg  lettuce  is  being  grown 
locally  this  year  than  ever  before.  Most 
farmers  are  growing  New  York  lettuce 
Number  Twelve.  The  leading  cabbage 
is  Golden  Acre,  and  the  most  popular 
tomato  is  apparently  the  Prolific. 

J.  Harvey  Briggs  is  now  marketing 
thousands  of  excellent  violets,  sweet 
peas  and  carnations.  It  is  not  easy  to 
find  a  beter  grower  than  Mr.  Briggs. 
To  visit  his  plant  is  always  a  distinct 
pleasure  and  an  inspiration.  It  is  a 
model  plant  and  impresses  the  visitor 
with  its  neatness,  its  business-like  ap- 
pearance, and  the  excellent  grade  of 
its  products. 

The  trip  included  a  visit  to  Dighton 
Nurseries.  Mr.  Christiansen,  owner  and 
manager,  has  certainly  made  much 
headway  with  the  plant  since  he  pur- 
chased it  two  years  ago.  Things  were  in 
very  poor  condition  when  he  took  over 
the  plant.  He  has,  however,  painted  and 
repaired  the  greenhouses  thoroughly, 
and  is  now  marketing  a  large  quantity 


The  Alumni  awards  for  1929  given 
to  students  whose  records  have  been 
outstanding  during  the  year  were  pre- 
sented to  the  winners  at  a  special  as- 
sembly held  February  twenty-first  at 
one  o'clock.  Mr.  WooUey  was  to  have 
presented  the  awards,  but  because  of 
his  inability  to  attend,  Mr.  Robinson 
presented  the  honors.  Mr.  Robinson  is 
the  originator  of  this  means  of  recogni- 
ing  the  outstanding  scholastic  achieve- 
ments made  at  Bristol.  The  list  of  those 
receiving  the  honors  is  as  follows:  First 
Honors — Raymond  Perreault,  Gilbert 
Blackledge,  George  Cunningham,  Philip 
Erbeck,  James  Leach,  Roy  Pearson, 
Arthur  Turner,  Clinton  Woodward,  and 
Lyle  Waite. 

Second  Honors — Damon  Clegg,  El- 
wood  Lindsey,  James  Eddy,  Arthur 
Gaisford,  Ralph  Barlow,  Nels  Bergh- 
man,  Vincent  Blais,  John  Chambers, 
Clifford  Hoole,  Milton  Norcross,  Board- 
man  Mosher,  Manuel  Perry,  John  Ven- 
tura, Wilfred  Vincent,  Henrry  Brous- 
seau,  Peter  Gurecki,  Andrew  Isaacsen, 
W.   Ellery  Kimber,  Lawrence  Shaw. 

Five  of  this  year's  honor  pupils  won 
first  honors  last  year:  Damon  Clegg, 
Roy  Pearson,  Arthur  Turner,  Clinton 
Woodward,  and  Andrew  Isaacsen.  Four 
of  this  year's  honor  pupils  won  second 
honors  last  year:  James  Leach,  Ellw'ood 
Lindsey,  Arthur  Gaisford,  and  Henry 
Brousseau. 

Two  years  ago  Roy  Pearson  won  a 
first  honor,  and  three  of  this  year's 
honor  pupils  were  winners  of  second 
honors  in  that  year,  namely:  Damon 
Clegg,  Arthur  Gaisford,  and  Elwood 
Lindsey. 


CHEER   FOR    BRISTOL 


There  is  such  a  thing  as  school  spirit; 

When  pushing  it  there  is  no  limit. 
So  attend  the  next  game 
And  support  the  school's  name, 

'Cause  you  surely  will  find  pleasure  in 
it.  L.  S.,  '31. 

of  high  quality  cut  flowers,  potted 
plants,  etc.  Mr.  Christianson  is  a  fine 
man  to  know,  and  he  and  his  family  are 
the  sort  of  folks  most  welcome  in  any 
community. 


THE  SENIOR  RECEPTION 


The  members  of  the  Class  of  1930 
are  holding  their  Reception  on  March 
the  twenty-first.  Plans  are  in  progress 
for  novel  decorations  and  an  excellent 
orchestra.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the 
class  to  make  this  reception  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  history  of  the  school. 
We  hope  to  see  a  large  representation 
of  graduates  and  friends,  and  we 
promise  them  a  very  enjoyable  even- 
ing. 


THE  CHIEF  OF  POLICE 


February  twenty-eighth  Chief  M.  D. 
Aldrich  of  the  Taunton  Police  Depart- 
ment was  our  speaker.  He  gave  us  a 
heart  to  heart  talk,  and  we  were  much 
interested  in  what  he  had  to  say.  He 
reminisced,  somewhat  amusingly,  on  his 
days  in  B.  C.  A.  S.  in  1913.  If  one  year 
at  B.  C.  A.  S.  can  turn  out  such  a  chief 
of  police  as  Mr.  Aldrich,  no  doubt  the 
full  course  would  have  made  him  a 
future  president  of  the  United  States. 


STYLE    IS    THE    MAN    HIMSELF 


It  is  rumored  in  school  circles  that 
people  of  the  best  taste  are  not  pur- 
chasing bow  ties.  Indeed,  one  of  our 
seniors,  Clegg  by  name,  was  so  shy 
about  procuring  anything  as  outlandish 
as  a  jazz  bow,  that  his  loyal  comrades, 
fellow  members  of  the  class  of  1930, 
rescued  him  from  his  grievous  predica- 
ment. In  Fall  River  they  passed  the 
hat.  By  this  means  they  chartered  an 
expedition  to  a  nearby  haberdashery. 
They  brought  back  to  their  unadorned 
classmate,  who  awaited  their  return, 
in  the  photographer's  studio,  a  beauti- 
ful bow  tie.  Thus  was  he  enabled  to 
appear  before  the  all-seeing  camera 
lense  in  an  attire  which  conformed  with 
his  classmates.  Nor  did  he  violate  that 
high  ethical  code  which  prohibits  the 
purchase  of  bow  ties. 


Only    four    more    weeks    of    school. 
"Whoopee". 

Ellery  Kimber,   '31. 


THE   IMPORTANCE   OF  BEING 
EARNEST 


When  the  students  enter  the  Junior 
and  Senior  classes  each  year,  they  be- 
gin to  wonder  about  the  possibilities  of 
securing  a  good  position.  Naturally  they 
have  set  for  their  goal  one  of  the 
positions  listed,  as,  head  gardener,  farm 
manager,  or  some  other  executive  posi- 
tion. It  stands  to  reason  that  the  fel- 
low who  has  worked  hard  in  his  studies 
during  his  sojourn  at  the  school  has  a 
much  better  opportunity  to  attain  suc- 
cess and  a  good  position,  than  the  fel- 
low who  was  lax.  But  he  has  to  start 
at  the  bottom  and  "dig  hard",  no 
matter  what  his  standing  may  have  been 
before  he  started'  earning  his  daily 
bread. 

Now  the  fellow  who  has  been  indiffer- 
ent and  has  just  scraped  by  at  school 
has  not  the  slightest  possibility  of 
making  a  successful  career.  He  may  be 
lucky  and  secure  a  reasonably  good  pay- 
ing job,  but  chances  are  that  he  will 
not  hold  the  same  job  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  while  the  fellow  that  digs  is 
steadily  mounting  the  ladder. 

It  is  quoted  that  a  word  to  the  wise 
is  sufficient,  so  instead  of  sneering 
when  you  read  this  editorial,  fellows, 
bury  your  heads  in  your  text  books 
and  make  an  attempt  to  capture  the 
key  to  a  successful  career. 

G.  Blackledge,  '31. 


LOOKING  FORWARD 

The  last  month  of  classroom  work  is 
now  at  hand.  That  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  the  program  of  the  student 
body  shuts  down  for  a  prolonged  sea- 
son of  idleness.  Qnj  the  contrary,  for 
every  boy  at  Bristol  who  is  awake  to 
his  opportunities,  the  summer  season 
provides  the  most  fundamental  part  of 
his  education — direct  contact  with,  and 
an  active  part  in  farm  operation. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  boy  gets 
the  greater  experience,  the  one  who 
swings  an  ownership  project,  or  the 
one  who  takes  up  other  supervised  work. 
In  an  ownership  project  you  feel  the 
importance  of  running  an  enterprise 
on  your  own  initiative;  on  your  capital, 
at  your  own  risk.  You  get  the  thrill  of 
possession  when  the  product,  whether 
crop  or  animal,  is  ready  for  market. 
When  the  profits  come  in  you  feel  like 
a  small  edition  of  Henry  Ford.  You've 
taken  your  chances  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  By  your  business  ability  and 
your  industry  you  have  earned  a  reward. 
You  puflf  out  your  chest.  "Future  farmer 
of  America?  I  should  say  so!  I  am  a 
farmer  and   a  half  already." 

Those  who  are  going  to  have  owner- 
ship projects  in  poultry  are  placing 
their  orders  with  Mr.  March  or  else- 
where,  and  are  making  ready  a  place 


to  brood  their  chicks.  Each  boy  plans  to 
have  at  least  one  hundred  chicks. 

Of  course  the  students  who  are  having 
a  market  garden  project  cannot  start 
until  the  weather  is  favorable  and  soil 
conditions  right.  Their  main  work  now 
is  to  prepare  a  plan  of  their  garden 
plot  and  explain  in  detail  on  paper  what 
crops  they  are  going  to  grow,  how  much 
fertilizer  they  expect  to  use,  what  the 
expenses  will  be  approximately,  and  the 
returns  which-  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. This  preliminary  calculation 
gives  the  student  a  definite  goal  to  aim 
for. 

Two  new  subjects  have  been  ar- 
ranged this  year  in  which  students  may 
elect  their  project.  They  are  Floricul- 
ture and  Farm  Shop.  Quite  a  few 
students  have  chosen  to  take  them  up. 
It  gives  those  particularly  interested  in 
these  two  subjects  a  deal  of  experience 
as  well  as  a  means  of  earning  money. 

The  boy  who,  instead  of  a  project, 
takes  other  supervised  work,  misses  the 
thrill  of  ownership.  He  has,  however, 
the  advantage  of  being  in  contact  vnth 
an  enterprise  which  is  larger  than  he 
could  possibly  capitalize  from  his  own 
resources. 

Many  of  us  have  taken  supervised 
work  in  orcharding  and  in  general  farm 
work,  as  it  is  usually  impossible  for  us 
to  own  an  orchard  or  find  friends  who 
will  let  us  use  theirs  for  our  work. 
Many  students  have  their  project  work 
in  the  school  orchard. 

The  dairy  project  is  one  which  can 
be  commenced  at  any  season.  This  may 
mean  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  the 
opening  of  classroom  work  if  the 
student  so  desires.  Not  many  students 
start  this  project  until  their  classroom 
studies  are  well  under  way.  The  hours 
in  the  dairy  are  long.  The  work  starts 
as  early  as  four-thirty  in  the  morning. 
This  makes  a  severe  program  for  the 
boy  who  has  to  keep  up  in  his  studies 
at  the  same  time. 

In  another  month  things  will  be  going 
along  in  full  swing  for  the  summer, 
with  high  hopes  for  a  successful  finish. 
Although  a  feW  of  us  do  not  come  out 
on  top  with  our  projects,  the  large 
majority  make  an  excellent  showing. 
Philip  Erbeck,  '31. 


COME  TO  THE  DANCE 


A    COSMOPOLITAN    CLASS 


It  is  interesting  to  obseirve  that  the 
personnel  of  the  Junior  Class  consisting 
of  eighteen  boys,  represents  fourteen 
different  towns  or  cities.  Ten  of  these 
are  in  Bristol  County,  two  in  Plymouth 
County,  one  in  Barnstable  County,  and 
one  in  Long  Island.  I  wonder  if  any 
other  of  the  classes  can  compare  with 
us  in  diversity  of  origin. 

W.  H.  C,  &  J.  W.  L. 


There  will  be  a  basketball  game  and 
dance  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School  on  March  the  seventh.  The 
Aggies  will  play  Dartmouth  High 
School  in  the  last  league  game  of  the 
season.  The  preliminary  starts  at  7.30 
P.  M.  The  Dartmouth  boys  are  coming 
up  with  the  intention  of  taking  this 
game,  but  the  Aggie  boys,  nevertheless, 
are  determined  to  win.  Therefore  a 
fast,  interesting  game  is  promised  to 
the  fans. 

Following  the  game  a  dance  will  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Athletic 
Association.  Waterfield's  Orchestra  will 
play.  You  can  all  plan  on  a  very  en- 
joyable evening. 

J.  Walkden,  '30. 


EDWIN   MARKHAM 


Edwin  Markham,  dean  of  American 
poets,  spoke  to  the  school  at  a  special 
morning  assembly,  February  twenty- 
first.  This  was  the  third  appearance  of 
Mr.  Markham  at  B.  C.  A.  S.  and  we 
were  certainly  proud  and  happy  to  have 
this  remarkably  fine  gentleman  for  our 
guest.  Mr.  Markham  read  several  of 
his  poems  in  such  a  way  that  every  one 
in  the  audience  was  keenly  aroused. 
Come  again,  Mr.  Markham! 


ATHLETIC   NOTES 


Bristol  Aggies  won  one  of  their  fast- 
est games  of  the  season  on  the  Fair- 
haven  floor,  February  twenty-eighth. 
The  score  at  the  half  was  tied,  16-16. 
The  final  score  was  34-32,  in  our  favor. 
This  wa^  the  second  victory  in  One 
week,  as  we  triumphed  over  Swansea, 
February  twenty-fifth,  to  the  tune  of 
35-18. 


THE  WEATHER 


How  all  the  people  are  enjoying  this 
nice  weather  we  are  having!  Real 
summer  weather.  But  to  the  farmers, 
or  some  in  certain  lines  of  farming,  this 
moderate  weather  is  "not  so  good." 
These  premature  samples  of  springtime 
are  unfortunate,  especially  for  the 
peach  orchardist.  As  every  groWar 
knows,  peach  trees  are  susceptible  to 
cold  weather,  and  if  it  does  grow 
very  cold  again,  and  there  is  every  like- 
lihood of  it,  there  will  be  much  wood 
killed  and  a  very  small  fruit  yield  in 
our  section  this  coming  season.  So  let's 
hope  for  the  best. 

W.  H.  C,  '31. 


On  the  anniversary  of  Washington's 
birthday,  Mrs.  Gordon  Hickson,  nee 
Beatrice  Gilbert,  was  married  at  the 
Farmhouse.  The  boys  who  room  there 
enjoyed  being  treated  to  refreshments. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 

{Continued  from  page  2) 

You  can  recall,  no  doubt,  some  dull  drab 
kitchens  that  you  have  seen — one  with  gray 
walls,  natural  pine  woodwork,  table,  and 
chairs,  dark  floor,  and  black  stove;  or  possi- 
bly one  with  olive  green  walls,  dark  red  wood- 
work, gray  table  and  chairs,  and  white  cur- 
tains. Neither  kitchen  has  anything  to 
commend  it  so  far  as  attracti\-eness  is  con- 
cerned, and  certainly  no  homemaker  would 
choose  to  work  in  such  a  gloomy  place. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  transform  the 
unattractive,  drab  kitchen  into  one  of  charm 
than  to  change  the  color  scheme.  A  can  of 
paint,  a  good  brush,  and  a  few  hours  of  labor 
will  transform  a  dull,  drab  kitchen  into  one 
that  fairly  smiles  and  is  a  joy  to  work  in. 

Already  you  are  making  plans  for  the 
necessary,  though  dreaded,  spring  cleaning; 
and  the  kitchen  will  come  in  for  a  consider- 
able part.  Why  not  bring  some  color  into 
it?  Make  it  as  gay  and  bright  as  possible. 
Renew  the  walls  and  woodwork,  paint  the 
tables  and  chairs,  hang  some  gay  curtains 
at  the  windows,  and  lo!  the  old  kitchen  is 
transformed  much  to  the  joy  of  all  who  enter. 
For  the  walls  that  are  to  be  done  over,  one 
has  a  choice  of  many  finishes;  but  it  is  well 
to  choose  one  that  will  be  attractive,  easy  to 
clean,  and  durable. 

Washable  paint  and  enamel  are  among  the 
best  finishes,  for  they  are  labor  savers  and 
now  that  they  can  be  had  in  such  lovely  colors, 
they  are  more  in  favor  than  ever.  Then, 
too,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  they 
are  sanitary,  since  the  smooth,  hard  surface 
collects  the  minimum  of  dust  and  is  not 
aflfected  by  the  steam  of  cooking.  These 
finishes  may  be  wiped  off  easily  with  a  damp 
cloth  or  may  be  thoroughly  washed  without 
harm  to  the  finish  or  color. 

If  the  walls  are  in  such  condition  that  they 
cannot  be  painted,  then  one  must  use  some 
kind  of  wall  covering.  If  a  paper  must  be 
used,  the  varnished  kind  is  a  wise  choice  as 
it  can  be  washed.  It  is  steam  proof,  too,  so 
long  as  the  seams  are  tight  and  the  surface 
is  coated  with  varnish. 

Oil  cloth  makes  a  satisfactory  finish,  for 
it  can  be  cleaned  and  is  very  durable  if  ap- 
plied to  a  good  wall  surface. 

There  are  many  water  paints,  too,  that  can 
be  used.  These  are  inexpensive  and  attrac- 
tive in  color,  but  they  do  spot  easily  and  can- 
not be  washed  as  can  the  paints  and  enamels. 
The  unvarnished  wall  paper  is  often  used 
and  it  may  be  had  in  attractive  colors.  It 
is  not  a  durable  finish  in  that  it  absorbs  grease 
and  steam  from  the  cooking  of  food,  spots 
easily,  and  must  be  cleaned  by  wiping  rather 
than  by  washing.  This  paper  can  be  shellack- 
ed and  varnished  after  it  is  put  on  the  walls 
to  make  it  waterproof. 

It  matters  not  what  finish  you  use  for  the 
kitchen,  keep  in  mind  that  it  costs  no  more 
to  make  it  sunny  and  attractive  than  it  does 
to  use  the  dull,  drab  colors.  It  may  take  a 
little  more  time  on  your  part  for  planning  an 
attractive  color  scheme,  but  the  results  of  a 
gay,  colorful  kitchen  will  more  than  repay 
for  this. 

Here  are  some  color  schemes  for  kitchens 
which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  you  in  planning 
one  for  your  kitchen. 


Walls — ivory 

Woodwork — deep  cream 

Ceiling — white 

Floor — green-blue  linoleum 

Curtains — red  and  white  gingham 

Walls — maize 

Woodwork — yellow-green 

Ceiling — cream 

Floor — green  and  yellow  linoleum 

Curtains — peach  and  white  print. 

Walls — light  gray  (warm) 

Woodwork — sage  green 

Ceiling — cream 

Floor — gray  and  green  linoleum 

Curtains — ^green  and  white  gingham 

Walls — deep  ivory 

Woodwork — light  brown 

Ceiling — cream 

Floor — yellow  and  brown  linoleum 

Curtains — orange  crepe 

Harriet  J.  Haynes 


SPRING  DISHES 

Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  those  observing 
Lent  and  others  wishing  a  change  from  meat 
for  the  main  dish,  will  welcome  fish,  eggs, 
cheese,  and  other  meat  substitutes.  They 
are  all  protein  foods  and  for  practical  purposes 
we  can  substitute  one  for  the  other,  though 
each  makes  its  own  particular  contribution. 
Eggs  furnish  iron  and  vitamins,  salt  water 
fish  is  rich  in  iodine,  and  cheese  is  a  very  good 
source  of  calcium.  Some  good  suggestive 
recipes  follow: 


SALMON  LOAF 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice  1  egg,  beaten 

]/2  teaspoon  salt  J^  cup  chopped  cel- 

2  cups  sa!mon,  flaked         ery  (may  beomit'd) 

(1  med. -sized  can)  1  cup  breadcrumbs 

1  cup  thick  white  sauce  J^  cup  water  from 
peas 

Add  lemon  juice  to  salmon,  then  white 
sauce,  egg,  celery,  salt  and  bread  crumbs. 
Shape  into  a  loaf  and  place  in  an  oiled  baking 
pan.  Pour  around  one-half  cup  pea  juice 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  brown  and 
firm.     Serves  six. 


White  Sauce  and  Peas 

IJ^  cups  milk  1  cup  peas 

3  tablespoons  butter         J  4  teaspoons  alt 

3  tablespoons  flour 

Make  white  sauce  from  milk,  flour  and 
butter.  Add  peas,  and  reheat.  Serve  over 
loaf  on  platter. 


New  England  Salt  Cod  Dinner 

8  boiled  potatoes  1  cup  water 

6  medium  sized  beets       3  cups  milk 
6  medium  sized  onions     2  pounds  boneless 
1  pound  fat  salt  pork  salt  cod 

]-'2  cup  flour 


Boil  the  potatoes,  drain  and  shake  them  over 
dry  heat  until  mealy.  Boil  and  dice  the 
beets.  Slice  the  salt  pork  and  cut  into  fine 
cubes.  Try  them  out  very  slowly,  do  not 
let  them  burn.  Drain  and  return  J^  cup  of 
the  fat  to  the  frying  pan.  Add  3^  cup  flour 
to  the  hot  fat  and  stir  over  the  fire  until  it 
bubbles.  Add  1  cup  water  and  stir  until 
smooth.  Add  3  cups  milk  slowly,  stirring 
until  smooth  and  glossy  after  each  addition 
of  milk.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Keep  hot  in  a  double  boiler  and  beat  smooth 
just  before  serving.  Soak  the  cod  fish  in 
warm  water  for  several  hours,  changing  the 
water  at  least  four  times. 
Just  before  serving  time,  move  the  saucepan 
to  the  front  of  the  stove  and  simmer  gently 
until  the  fish  will  flake  if  broken.  Take  up 
on  hot  platter.     Serves  8. 


Fish  a  la  Creole 

Prepare  fish  such  as  haddock,  cod,  or  hali- 
but for  cooking,  but  in  suitable  sized  and 
shaped  pieces  for  serving,  and  place  in  butter- 
ed baking  pan,  first  sprinkling  the  bottom  with 
buttered  crumbs.  Pour  over  this  stewed 
tomato,  and  season  and  sprinkle  with  butter- 
ed crumbs.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until 
fish  is  cooked.  Instead  of  using  tomato,  milk 
may  be  subtituted,  and  the  result  is  very 
delicious. 


Eggs  New 


Here  is  a  good  dish  for  supper,  for  two 
reasons:  it  is  easy  to  make,  and  it  has  toma- 
toes in  it: 

H  cup  finely  sliced  onion  Four  or  more  eggs 
1  pint  of  canned  tomatoes 

Fry  the  onions  slowly  in  butter  until  brown, 
then  put  in  the  tomatoes  and  simmer  for  a 
while.  A  pinch  or  two  of  salt,  a  spoonful 
of  sugar,  and  may  be  a  little  pepper  will  add 
to  the  flavor  ,or  rather,  bring  out  the  flavor. 
Break  the  eggs  carefully  into  a  saucer  and 
slip  each  one  gently  into  the  mixture,  taking 
care  not  to  let  the  eggs  touch  each  other. 
Take  off  the  fire  and  put  into  a  hot  oven  until 
eggs  are  cooked.  When  done,  remove  and 
place  the  eggs  on  hot  toast,  pouring  the  sauce 
over  the  top. 


Vegetable  Omelet 

3  eggs  J^  teaspoon  pepper 

}/2  cup  milk  2  cups  vegetables, 

2  teaspoons  salt  chopped 

1  tablespoon  fat  J<j  cup  flour 

Beat  egg  yolks  until  light,  add  milk,  salt, 
and  pepper,  vegetables  and  flour.  Fold  in 
whites,  which  have  been  beaten  until  stiff 
and  dry.  Cover  bottom  of  frying  pan  with 
melted  fat,  turn  in  the  omelet  mixture,  cook 
slowly  on  top  of  stove  until  brown  under- 
neath, then  put  in  oven  at  325  degrees,  F., 
for  at  least  30  minutes.  Serve  on  a  hot 
platter  at  once.  Garnish  with  bacon.  Corn, 
peas,  green  beans,  carrots,  spinach,  or  a 
combination  of  vegetables  may  be  used. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


Brockton  Fair  to  have  4-H  Livestock 

Show. 

4-H  Club  Building  at  M.  A.  C. 


TW  is  not  the  story  of  the  house  that  Jack 
built  but  first  installment  of  the  story  of  the 
4-H  Club  House  we  hope  some  day  to  build 
on  the  campus  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 

All  over  Massachusetts  boys  and  girls  are 
doing  4-H  Club  Work  under  the  cooperation 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture the  State  Agricultural  College  and  the 
County  Extension  Service. 

These  boys  and  girls  hear  much  of  the  col- 
lege and  many  of  them  hope  some  day  to  visit 
the  campus  and  many  others  look  forward  to 
sometime  enrolling  in  the  institution  as  stu- 
dents. 

Each  year  more  and  larger  groups  are  visit- 
ing the  college.  There  is  the  group  of  county 
and  State  champions  in  4-H  Club  Work  who 
attend  Camp  Gilbert  the  last  week  in  July. 

What  we  need  there  is  a  building  dedicated 
to  the  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  which  they 
will  feel  is  the  tie  between  them  and  their 
4-H  work  and  their  State  college. 

We  want  it  fitted  out  first  as  a  dining  hall 
but  we  want  it  arranged  in  such  a  way  that 
the  tables  can  be  taken  out  and  at  one  end 
a  platform  so  that  the  whole  building  can  be 
used  for  all  kinds  of  recreational  purposes. 
Most  of  all  we  want  a  fireplace  around  which 
groups  of  these  boys  and  girls  can  gather 
and  the  inspirations  and  dreams  which  come 
to  those  who  live  as  close  to  farm  and  home 
as  do  our  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  may  be 
helped  to  make  these  dreams  come  true. 

What  could  be  finer  than  to  erect  on  the 
campus  of  the  State  college  a  building  dedi- 
cated to  4-H  boys  and  girls  whose  work  is  to 
dignify  the  agriculture  and  home  economics 
of  our  State? 

Simple  plans  have  already  been  drawn  for 
a  building  45  feet  by  90  feet.  The  platform 
and  the  fireplace  are  included  and  on  three 
sides  is  a  piazza  ten  feet  wide.  Already 
young  people  who  have  heard  of  what  we 
hope  to  do  have  sent  in  contributions  and 
stories  of  sacrifice  have  already  made  their 
appearance. 

The  William  F.  Howe  4-H  Club  of  North 
Easton  of  which  Howard  Jennings  is  the 
local  leader  was  the  first  club  in  the  State  to 
make  a  contribution  to  this  building. 

We  have  gone  into  this  building  project 
in  the  belief  that  men  and  women  who  be- 
lieve in  our  4-H  Club  Work  as  carried  on  by 
our  extension  service  will  be  happy  to  help 
make  our  dream  come  true. 


Poultry  Club  Notes 

The  results  of  the  Egg  Laying  Contest  for 
the  monthly  contest  for  January  is  as  follows: 

First  Edmond  Krowiec  Attleboro,  with  an 
average  egg  yield  of  20.4  eggs  per  hen;  Wil- 
liam Lowe  of  North  Attleboro  was  second 
with  an  average  yield  of  18.2  eggs  per  bird; 
Frank  Macu£a  of  Attleboro  was  third  with 
an  average  yield  of  18  eggs.  The  next  ten 
in   the  honor  roll  are  as  follows:     William 


Pearson,  Fall  River;  Mercedes  Frates,  North 
Dartmouth;  Charles  Belcher,  Frank  Lewis  of 
Taunton;  George  Steele,  Attleboro;  Lester 
Ralph,  Attleboro;  John  Perry  Jr.  Ralph 
Doran  Jr.  North  Dartmouth;  James  Brochi, 
East  Taunton  and  Malcolm  Lefifort,  South 
Rehoboth. 

The  standing  of  the  Poultry  Clubs  of  the 
county  are  as  follows: 

1st — County  Street  School  Poultry  Club, 
Taunton. 

2nd — Rival  Poultry  Club.  Caswell  School, 
East  Taunton. 

3rd— Full    of    Pep    Poultry    Club,    North 
Dartmouth. 

4th — Lincoln  Poultry  Club,  Attleboro. 

5th — Watuppa  Poultry  Club,  Fall  River. 

6th— Red     Rock     Poultry     Club,     North 
Attleboro. 

7th— Pleasant  Street  School  Poultry  Club, 
South  Rehoboth. 

8th— Myricks  Poultry  Club,  Berkley. 

9th — Westport  High  Poultry  Club,  West- 
port. 
10th — Poquanticut  4-H  Club,  Easton. 


The  new  issue  of  the  Standard  of  Perfec- 
tion issued  by  the  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion is  now  out  and  is  being  offered  at  a  re- 
duced rate  to  4-H  Poultrj'  Club  members. 
Any  club  members  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  should  get  in  touch 
with  the  Club  Agent  at  Segreganset. 

The  Club  Agent  is  also  in  touch  with  some 
new  incubators,  brooders  and  hovers  which 
can  be  purchased  at  a  reduced  rate.  If  in- 
terested get  in  touch  with  the  Club  Agent. 

Some  new  literature  on  the  Brooding  and 
Rearing  of  Chicks  and  on  Feeding  Pullets 
and  Hens  has  just  been  put  out  by  the  Ex- 
tension Service  at  M.  A.  C.  If  you  wish  any 
write  to  the  Extension  Service,  M.  A.  C, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Every  Poultry  Club  member  who  intends 
to  hatch  eggs  or  purchase  day-old  chicks  this 
spring  should  be  getting  under  way  soon. 
There  are  many  places  to  get  both  good 
..hatching  eggs  and  tested  day-old  chicks. 
The  Club  Agent  can  assist  you  in  this  if  you 
will  'tell  him  soon  enough.  Do  not  delay  in 
this  if  you  wish  to  get  eggs  next  fall  and  make 
some  money. 

4-H  Club  Column  to  Appear  Weekly 
in  County  Papers. 

The  Taunton  Gazette,  Attleboro  Sun  and 
New  Bedford  Standard  are  Publishing  week- 
ly, on  Fridays,  a  4-H  Club  column.  Look  for 
news  pertaining  to  4-H  Club  doings  in  your 
section  each  Friday. 

Final  Exhibit  Season  Not  Far  Off 

The  final  exhibit  season  of  all  4-H  Clubs  is 
not  far  distant  and  members  should  be  well 
along  with  their  respective  projects.  Each 
club  should  plan  with  their  leader  for  a  final 
exhibit  and,  if  possible,  a  simple  program. 
As  soon  as  possible  it  would  be  well  to  decide 
on  the  final  exhibit  date  and  then  notify  either 
of  the  Club  Agents  so  that  they  could  ar- 
range for  the  judging  of  this  exhibit. 


Garden  Enthusiasts  Should  bs  Plan- 
ning their  Season's  Work. 

Boys  and  girls  who  are  planning  to  enroll 
in  the  Vegetable  or  Flower  Garden  Clubs  this 


summer  should  be  planning  their  work  even 
at  this  early  date. 

A  flower  or  vegetable  garden  plan  should 
be  worked  out  and  the  quantity  of  seed  needed 
figured  out.  The  Club  Agent  has  planting 
tables,  etc.,  that  will  aid  prospective  garden 
club  members  in  making  up  their  seed  orders. 

Seed  orders  sent  in  early  have  several  ad- 
vantages. The  seed  can  be  tested  to  deter- 
mine its  quality  and  then  too,  early  orders 
are  more  promptly  filled.  Late  seed  orders 
have  to  be  delayed  and  in  some  cases  the 
seed  may  be  all  gone. 

Write  for  garden  bulletins  and  other  liter- 
ature to  the  Club  Agent  at  Segreganset. 


Handicraft  Club  Notes. 

There  are  20  Handicraft  Clubs  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  224  members  now  in  the  county. 

The  new  set  of  tools  recently  furnished  the 
Club  Agent  by  the  Bristol  County  Agricultur- 
al School  has  inspired  many  of  the  Handi- 
craft Club  members  to  get  good  tools  and  do 
much  good  work. 

Plans  for  a  simple  work  bench  for  the  home 
are  available  at  the  office  of  the  Club  Agent, 
also  others  if  you  wish. 


Cotton  Dress  Contests. 

The  Cotton  School  Dress  and  Party  Dress 
Contests  will  be  held  this  year  on  Rally  Day, 
Saturday,  April  12. 


Rules  for  Cotton  Dress  Contests. 


I.  Cotton  School  Dress — 

Class  A.     Sleeveless  and  kimono  sleeves. 
(Open  to  all  girls  12  years  or  under  who  were 
not  first  prize  winners  in  the  1929  contest). 
Class  B.     Set    in    sleeves    or    ensembles, 
(open  to  all  girls  who  are  over  12  years 
with  the  following  exceptions:     Girls  under 
12  years  as  well  as  those  over  12  who  were 
1st  prize  winners  in  the  1929  school  dress 
contest  are  disqualified  to  enter  this  sec- 
tion of  the  contest. 
Material — Cotton 
Style — Suitable  for  School. 
Enter  either  Class  A  or  B  according  to 
qualifications. 

II.  Cotton  Party  Dress — 

Class  A.  Open  to  girls  who  were  in  the 
1929  School  Dress  Contest. 
Open  to  girls  over  12  years  who  are  taking 
Program  D  or  more  advanced  work;  and 
to  other  older  girls  approved  by  the  Club 
Agent. 

Material — Cotton. 

Style — Suitable  for  formal  or  informal  party 
dress. 

Slip  must  be  made  by  contestant  and  sent 
with  the  dress  to  be  judged  for  workman- 
ship and  suitability. 

III.  General — 

One  girl  may  enter  2  contests,  but  may  re- 
ceive prizes  in  only  one. 
Judging  of  dresses  will  be  done  both  off 
and  on  the  girls.  Posture,  personal  neat- 
ness, accessorifes,  shoes  and  stockings  will 
be  included  in  the  judging  as  well  as  be- 
comingness,  fit,  suitability,  etc. 
Dresses  and  slips  must  be  made  entirely 
by  contestant. 

Exhibit  must  be  accompanied  by  a  com- 
plete itemized  statement  of  cost  of  gar- 
ments and  to  be  O.K'd  by  Local  Leader. 
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A   SUCCESSFUL   COOPERATIVE 


One  of  the  best  examples  of  a  successful 
cooperative  purchasing  organization  is  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange.  Be- 
ginning in  1918  the  tonnage  of  commodities 
purchased  was  4,290  tons  valued  at  197,287 
dollars. 

The  growth  of  the  organization  has  been 
quite  remarkable  considering'  the  keen 
competition  in  the  commodities  handled. 
Both  the  tonnage  and  value  of  materials 
distributed  have  increased  each  year.  In 
1929,  222,556  tons  of  these  materials  were 
distributed  with  a  gross  value  of  nearly  12 
million  dollars. 

The  Exchange  has  30,000  members, 
nearly  800  of  whom  attended  the  annual 
meeting  at  Springfield. 

The  Open  Formula  and  High  Quality 
have  been  the  slogans  of  the  Exchange 
management  and  these  two  factors  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  growth  of 
the  organization. 

The  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange 
has  made  a  good  record. 


PREVENTION   OF   COCCIDIOSIS 


During  the  next  three  months  probably 
more  chickens  in  Bristol  County  will  die  of 
coccidiosis  than  all  other  troubles  combined. 
Good  sanitation  is  the  one  important  con- 
sideration in  controlling  this  disease.  Keep- 
ing the  brooder  houses  and  surroundings 
clean,  warm  and  dry  will  aid  considerably 
in  keeping  down  infection. 

Prevention  of  overcrowding  is  very  im- 
portant both  in  keeping  down  coccidiosis 
and  the  prevention  of  cannibalism. 

Two  hundred  chickens  under  a  hover  will 
usually  grow  better,  have  less  disease  and 
mortahty,  and  result  in  healthier  pullets 
and  more  eggs  than  will  400  chickens  under 
the  same  sized  hover. 


WHY    LIGHT    THE    CHICKS? 


Lighting  chicks  is  getting  to  be  popular. 
Best  results  from  lighting  seem  to  be  ob- 
tained from  low  watt  lights  that  tend  to 
keep  chicks  from  crowding  and  still  not 
enough  to  let  them  eat  much  in  the  night. 
A  two  watt  lamp  provides  all  the  light  ne- 
cessary. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege last  year,  chicks  lighted  just  enough 
to  see  their  way  back  to  the  stove,  but  not 
enough  to  eat  during  the  night,  weighed 
more  than  the  unlighted  chicks.  The  Reds 
weighed  10%  more,  the  Rocks  8%  more 
and  the  Leghorns  15%  more. 


CALENDAR 


April  30— Clothes  Clinic  and  Style  Show, 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School,  Se- 
greganset. 

May  9 — Dress  Form  School,  at  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  Segreganset. 

June  7 — Annual  Home  Bureau  Day,  Segre- 
ganset. 

June  14 — Eleventh  Annual  High  School 
Day,  at  Segreganset. 


WHAT    CAUSES    CULL    APPLES? 


The  check-up  of  Bristol  County  orchards 
last  fall  showed  that  three  insect  and  disease 
pests  were  responsible  for  more  than  75% 
of  the  cull  apples  in  our  orchards.  Curculio 
was  the  worst  offender,  Apple  Scab  second 
and  Apple  Maggot  (Railroad  Worm)  third. 

Fifteen  orchardists  in  Massachusetts 
demonstrated  their  ability  last  year  to  grow 
at  least  90%  of  their  apples  free  from  dis- 
eases and  insect  pests.  Some  growers  that 
sprayed  the  same  number  of  times  produced 
less  than  10%  clean  apples. 

Getting  acquainted  with  and  learning 
how  to  control  the  three  above  mentioned 
pests  may  make  the  difference  between 
10%  clean  fruit  and  90%  clean  fruit. 

The  important  sprays  for  control  of 
Curculio  are  the  Calyx  spray,  another  spray 
10  days  after  the  petals  fall  and  again  three 
weeks  after  the  petals  fall,  using  4  lbs.  of 
dry  arsenate  of  lead  to  100  gals,  of  water. 
The  most  important  of  these  sprays  for 
controlling  the  Curculio  is  the  10  days  spray- 

The  most  important  Scab  spray  is  ths 
Pink  spray.  Several  other  sprays,  how. 
ever,  are  important.  The  Prepink  and 
Calyx  sprays  are  next  most  important  in 
controlling  Scab.  Two  gals,  of  lime  sulfur 
to  100  gals,  of  water  or  8  lbs.  dry  lime 
sulfur  is  the  recommendation. 

Apple  maggot  flies  appear  usually  be- 
tween July  7  and  15.  The  important  spray 
for  this  pest  is  4  lbs.  arsenate  of  lead  to  100 
gals,  of  water  applied  early  in  July.  Pick- 
ing up  early  drops  once  a  week  and  destroy- 
ing them  will  keep  a  lot  of  these  critters 
from  hatching  out  next  year. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  a  complete 
spray  bulletin  upon  request.  Anyone  who 
wishes  to  enroll  in  the  90%  Clean  Apple 
Club  may  receive  an  enrollment  card  by 
requesting  the  same  from  the  Bristol  County 
Extension  Service,  Segreganset.  It  costs 
very  little  more  to  grow  90%  clean  apples 
than  10%  clean. 


CABBAGE  MAGGOT. 


The  eggs  of  the  cabbage  maggot  usually 
appear  early  in  May.  They  are  white  in 
color  and  are  laid  on  the  stem  of  the  plant 
just  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  if  the  plants  are 
carefully  examined. 

The  eggs  hatch  in  from  4  to  10  days.  The 
best  treatment  known  for  controlling  this 
pest  is  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate,  one 
ounce  dissolved  in  10  gallons  of  water.  It 
may  be  applied  with  a  dipper  and  pail,  a 
watering  can  without  sprinkler,  or  a  knap- 
sack sprayer  without  nozzle.  Thoroughly 
wet  the  stem  of  the  plant  and  ground 
around  with  about  J^  cupful  of  the  solution. 
Two  applications  about  8  days  apart  are 
usually  necessary. 


PROPER  MANAGEMENT  OF  FERTIL- 
IZED   PASTURE    ESSENTIAL    TO 
GREATEST  PROFIT 


The  use  of  complete  fertilizer  on  pastures 
for  the  milking  herd  can  result  in  maximum 
profit  only  when  the  fertilizer  is  so  applied 
and  the  pasture  so  managed  as  to  result  in 
the  maximum  saving  in  barn  feeding  ex- 
pense and  the  maximum  amount  of  grazing 
at  the  time  when  extra  grass  is  needed. 
Men  who  have  had  several  years'  experience 
with  the  practice  state  that  complete  fer- 
tilizer gives  much  better  results  when 
applied  very  early,  say  late  March  or  early 
April,  than  when  applied  at  a  later  date, 
presumably  because  the  plant  foods  are 
soaked  into  the  soil,  where  the  roots  are, 
more  effectively  when  the  fertilizer  is 
applied  early  enough  to  have  the  benefit 
of  all  the  spring  rains  and  perhaps  a  late 
snow  or  two.  When  fertilizer  is  applied 
at  this  early  date  it  may  be  depended  upon 
in  a  formal  season  to  give  good  grazing  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  in  advance  of  unfertihzed 
land.  That  early  grazing,  which  one  would 
not  have  but  for  the  fertilizer,  is  worth  the 
maximum  amount  because  it  comes  when 
it  is  needed  and  replaces  barn  feeding.  It 
would  be  worth  much  less  at  the  normal 
peak  of  good  grazing  in  June. 

The  best  method  of  management  seems 
to  be  to  apply  the  fertilizer  early,  turn  the 
cows  on  to  the  fertilized  plot  as  soon  as  the 
grass  is  large  enough  to  provide  really  good 
grazing  and  keep  them  there  until  the  whole 
plot  is  grazed  rather  closely,  then  shift  them 
to  the  unfertilized  land,  which  should  be  in 
fair  condition  for  grazing  by  that  time,  and 
keep  them  entirely  off  the  fertilized  plot 
until  it  has  made  a  growth  of  three  or  four 
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FEDERAL  FARM  LOANS. 


Farmers  of  Bristol  County  have  bor- 
rowed more  than  one  million  dollars  from 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield. 
Probably  no  other  system  is  so  well  adapted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farmer  as  is  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  System. 

These  loans  may  run  from  five  to  thirty- 
six  years  at  the  option  of  the  borrower.  The 
interest  rate  at  present  is  5J^%.  The 
interest  rate  cannot ,  be  raised  on  a  loan 
after  the  loan  is  granted.  The  interest  is 
not  payable  in  advance  as  is  the  case  of 
most  farm  mortgage  loans. 

Loans  are  made  only  on  first  mortgage 
security.  The  borrower,  however,  may 
secure  a  second  mortgage  elsewhere.  Most 
borrowers  prefer  either  the  33  year  plan  or 
the  36  year  plan.  On  the  33  year  plan  the 
borrower  makes  semi-annual  payments 
of  $15.00  on  each  one  thousand  dollars 
borrowed  together  with  interest  at  53^% 
on  balance  of  loan.  These  payments  are 
due  at  the  end  of  the  six  months  period. 
The  loan  is  automatically  wiped  out  in  33 
years. 

On  the  36  year  plan  the  payments  re- 
main the  same  throughout  the  36  years. 
The  total  payment  on  a  thousand  dollar 
loan  on  the  36  year  plan  would  be  $32.50 
at  the  end  of  each  six  months  period.  This 
includes  both  interest  and  reduction  of  the 
principal.  The  loan  is  entirely  wiped  out 
in  26  years. 

Only  farmers  who  are  conducting  a  farm 
business  can  borrow.  They  may  borrow 
up  to  one-half  the  appraised  value  of  their 
land  and  buildings.  The  maximum  loan 
is  $25,000. 

AH  appKcations  for  loans  must  be  made 
through  the  local  associations.  The  King 
Philip  National  Farm  Loan  Association 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  further  information 
to  any  farmer  who  desires  such  information. 
E.  ROLAND  OLDMIXON,  President 
King  Philip  National  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tion. 


WHAT   IS   HAY   WORTH 

Listed  below  are  average  acre  production 
figures  for  1929  of  several  important  hays 
(CROPS  AND  MARKETS,  December, 
1929);  also  the  quantity  of  protein  and 
calcium  produced  by  them  (Henry  and 
Morrison) : 

Yield  F 
Kind  Acre,  L 

Alfalfa  5180  101.01  549 

Clover  3560  56.9  299 

Timothy      2680  6.7  80 

Thus,  to  produce  as  much  protein  as  1 
acre  of  alfalfa,  it  is  necessary  to  plow,  har- 
row, seed,  and  harvest  7  acres  of  timothy; 
to  produce  as  much  bone-building  calcium 
15  acres  of  timothy  are  necessary. 

Also,  1  acre  of  clover  produces  as  much 
protein  as  3.7  acres  of  timothy;  as  much 
lime  as  8.5  acres  of  timothy. 

In  the  heavy  livestock  and  dairying 
sections,  protein  is  of  prime  importance. 
It  is  usually  the  most  costly  factor  in  the 
ration.  In  the  following  comparison  of 
cost  per  100  pounds  of  digestible  protein 
the  prices  used  are  taken  from  the  February 
1930,  CROPS  AND  MARKETS.  The 
prices  for  the  two  concentrates  are  f.  o.  b. 
Buffalo,  New  York,  and  the  hay  price  is 
based  on  the  average  farm  value  for  the 
United  States. 

Cost  Per  100  Lbs.  of  Digestible  Protein 

Lbs.  Protein    Cost  Per  100  Lbs.  of 
Price     In  One  Ton         Digestible  Protein 

Alfalfa       $14.66  212  $6.91 

Clover          12.24  168  7.22 

Timothy       11.55  60  19.25 

Gluten  feed 41. 20  432  9.54 
Linseed 

oil-meal    53.75  604  8.89 

Most  soils  will  grow  alfalfa  and  clover  if 
handled  properly.  The  most  common  cause 
for  failures  is  soil  acidity.  In  other  words 
an  application  of  lime  sufficient  to  bring 
the  soil  reaction  to  approximate  neutrality 
is  all  that  stands  between  a  "catch"  of 
clover  or  alfalfa  and  failure,  in  a  great  many 


Proper  Management  of  Fertilized 
Pasture  Essential  to  Greatest 
Profit 

{Continued  from  page  1) 

inches.  By  that  time,  the  unfertilized 
pasture  is  likely  to  be  getting  short,  at 
which  time  the  cows  can  be  turned  back  on 
the  fertilized  plot.  By  that  method  of 
management,  the  extra  grass  produced  by 
the  fertilization  is  used  just  before  and  just 
after  the  normal  peak  of  best  grazing  on 
untreated  land  and  hence  yields  the  greatest 
possible  return  in  terms  of  manger  feeding 
saved  and  increased  milk  production. 

If  the  fertilization  and  grazing  is  not 
managed  about  as  outlined,  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  the  extra  grass  produced 
by  the  fertihzer  will  come  on  or  at  least  be 
eaten  by  the  cows  at  the  period  when  the 
unfertilized  pastures  are  at  their  best  and 
consequently  will  be  of  minimum  rather 
than  maximum  value  to  the  dairyman. 


Following  is  a  list  of  the  50  lb.  fat  cows  in  the  asso- 

ciation during  the  month  of  February,  1930. 

*Denotes  cows  milked  three  times  per  day. 

Name  of  Owner 

Cow 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

milk 

fat 

K.  W.  Milligan,  Franklin 

Marion 

1689 

50.7 

Frances 

1146 

51.6 

Cowesett  Farm,  West  Mansfield  No.  32 

810 

50.2 

No.  17 

1140 

56. 

No.  43 

840 

52.1 

No.  53 

1050 

54.6 

Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.  No.  Dighton 

No.  53 

1590 

64.1* 

No.  133 

1320 

50.2* 

No.  54709  1590 

52.5* 

VVm.  C.  ViaU,  Rehoboth 

No.  20 

1593 

53.3* 

No.  15 

1548 

50.8* 

No.  64 

1680 

58.1* 

No.  5 

2121 

61.3* 

No.  63 

1785 

62.3* 

No.  31 

1875 

61.7* 

No.  18 

2112 

67.6* 

Victor  Gelb,  Seekonk 

No.  15 

1350 

51.3 

No.  14 

2010 

68.3 

No.  71 

1230 

54.1 

Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth 

Hazel 

1170 

56.2 

Lucky 

1191 

50. 

F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 

No.  8 

1545 

51. 

No.  20 

1680 

55.4 

No.  24 

1905 

68.6 

Wm.  N.  Howard,  No.  Easton 

No.  37 

1530 

56.6 

Henry  Bartlett.W.Bridgewater 

No.  2 

1230 

73.8 

No.  11 

1575 

66.2 

No.  17 

1470 

58.8 

No.  22 

1635 

52.3 

Lakeville  State  San.,  Midd. 

No.  1115 

1776 

94.1 

No.  63 

1935 

96.8 

No.  1564 

1374 

57.7 

No.  1566 

1380 

55.2 

No.  1561 

1605 

65.8 

No.  1562 

1440 

57.6 

A.  H.  Kress,  Hingham 

No.l 

996 

57.8 

No.  4 

798 

53.5 

No.  8 

1329 

61.1 

No.  10 

1350 

72.7 

W.  J.  Davidson,  No.  Cohasset 

Blossom 

1227 

51.5 

The  Amateur  Poultryman  "I  am  plan- 
ning to  go  into  the  poultry  business,  etc, 
etc ",  is  the  first  sentence  of  dozens  of 
letters  I  have  received  the  past  few  months 
from  would  be  poultrymen.  Watch  your 
step,  should  be  a  slogan  for  them.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  number  of  chicks  pro- 
duced this  year  throughout  the  country 
will  be  approximately  17%  greater  than 
last  year.  The  per  cent  of  early  hatches 
in  Massachusetts  this  year  is  quite  high. 
This  in  itself  will  enhance  the  production 
of  chicks  in  this  section.  The  experienced 
poultrymen  are  watching  the  tape  but 
the  beginners  are  apt  to  overdo.  A  com- 
plete change  of  employment  at  this  time, 
entering  a  new  field,  like  poultry  production 
on  a  scale  large  enough  for  family  support, 
is  plunging.  One  or  two  hundred  layers 
as  a  side  line  to  their  regular  job  are  all 
they  should  attempt  the  first  year. 

J.  C.  Graham 


HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


Home  Bureau  Day 


Are  you  saving  the  date  of  June  7  to 
hear  Dr.  Caroline  Hedger?  If  you  have 
never  heard  her  you  can't  afford  to  miss 
this  opportunity.  She  will  have  a  real 
message  for  everyone. 


{Continued  on  page  3  col.  1) 
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CLOTHES  CLINIC- 
TREND  TALK- 
STYLE  SHOW 


Are  any  of  the  following  problems  yours? 

Have  you  a  skirt  which  is  too  short,  yet 
has  no  hem? 

Is  a  dress  too  tight  in  places,  or  does  ti 
need  to  be  taken  in  somewhere? 

Have  you  a  garment  which  is  serviceable 
yet  is  not  becoming  to  you? 

Perhaps  the  seasons'  wear  and  tear  has 
produced  worn  spots,  or  a  moth  eaten  place 
has  made  its  appearance.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  spot  you  have  not  been  able  to  remove 
or  the  sun  has  changed  the  color  of  some 
favorite  garment. 

If  you  have  such  a  problem,  (and  who 
has  not?),  bring  it  to  the  Clothes  Clinic  to 
be  conducted  by  Miss  Esther  B.  Cooley, 
State  Clothing  Specialist,  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  on  April  30  at 
1:30  P.  M.  This  part  of  the  program  is  to 
be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  spring  style 
trends  and  their  adaptations  to  individual 
types.  This  will  be  illustrated  by  fabrics 
which  Miss  Cooley  will  bring  with  her.  We 
also  expect  to  show  some  garments  with 
accessories  from  local  stores. 


HOW  ABOUT  A  DRESS  FORM? 


New  fashions  call  for  more  carefully 
fitted  garments  and  many  women  find  that 
dress  forms  they  formerly  used  are  on  longer 
suited  to  their  needs. 

To  meet  the  requests  of  some  of  our  people 
we  are  conducting  a  dress  form  school  in 
Segreganset  Friday,  May  9. 

Do  you  know  five  people  in  your  commun- 
ity who  would  like  a  modern  dress  form? 

There  will  be  an  opportunity  for  seven 
teams — five  to  a  team —  four  to  make  the 
form  and  one  model  on  whom  it  is  to  be 
made.  The  new  simplified  method  makes 
it  possible  to  make  these  forms  in  less  than 
thirty  minutes.  Materials  for  these  forms, 
complete  with  standard,  will  cost  approx- 
imately $2.00. 

Supplies  must  be  ordered  and  arrange- 
ments made,  so  those  who  are  interested 
in  making  a  dress  form  should  get  in  touch 
with  Blanche  W.  Eames,  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent,  Segreganset,  immediately. 


HOW  TO  WASH  COTTON  BLANKETS 

Wash  in  haste  and  there'll  be  no  need  for 
repentance  as  far  as  cotton  blankets  are 
concerned.  Quick  and  careful  laundering 
with  a  minimum  of  handling  is  necessary 
to  preserve  the  tiny  air  cells  that  lend 
warmth  to  bed  coverings  of  this  type. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  hot  water  and  add 
cold  water  until  the  temperature  is  about 
110  to  112  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Immerse 
the  blankets  and  plunge  them  in  and  out 
of  the  water,  squeezing  the  suds  gently 
through  the  fabric  without  twisting  or 
rubbing.     If  the  blankets  are  badly  soiled 


put  them  through  two  or  three  soap  baths. 
Rinse  thoroughly  in  clear,  warm  water, 
and  hang  them  where  they  can  dry  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

If  out-door  drying  is  practicable,  hang 
the  blankets  on  the  line  without  squeezing 
and  let  them  drip.  Otherwise  gently  press 
out  the  water  and  hang  them  in  a  well- 
ventilated  room  to  dry.  Place  them  with 
one  half  their  weight  on  either  side  of  the 
line  so  as  to  keep  them  in  shape. 
— The  Cleanliness  Institute. 


Early  and  Late 


WHAT'S  WHAT  IN  FOOD 


Prepared    by    May    E.    Foley,    Extension 
Nutritionist 

Question:  What  is  meant  by  "steel-cut" 
oatmeal? 

Answer:  Oat  grains  (not  rolled  oats)  that 
have  been  cut  into  particles  by  special 
cutting  machines. 

Question:  Are  the  cheaper  grades  of 
salmon,  such  as  pink  and  chum,  less  pala- 
table and  nutritious  than  the  higher  priced 
salmon? 

Answer:  No,  the  lighter  meated  varieties 
are  just  as  palatable  and  nutritious  as  the 
more  highly  colored. 

Question:  Is  gelatin  classed  as  a  food? 

Answer:  Yes,  it  is  a  protein  food,  but  it 
is  incomplete  and  can  not  be  used  in  the 
body  unless  in  combination  with  some  other 
protein  food.  The  small  amount  used  in 
salads  and  desserts  does  not  add  much 
nutrition  value  to  a  meal,  but  is  important 
because  it  is  a  carrier  of  flavors  and  makes 
certain  common  foods  more  attractive. 

Question:  What  is  zwieback? 

Answer:  A  toast  made  from  specially 
baked  bread.  For  young  children,  any 
hard  dry  toast  may  be  substituted. 

Question:  From  what  are  junket  tablets 
made,  and  for  what  are  they  used? 

Answer:  They  are  made  from  rennet, 
obtained  from  the  membranes  of  the  stom- 
achs of  calves,  lambs  and  other  young  ani- 
mals. Junket  tablets  are  used  in  making 
very  wholesome  milk  desserts  for  children. 
Question:  Why  do  the  smallest  sized  peas 
cost  so  much  more  than  the  peas  of  the 
larger  sizes? 

Answer:  Because  they  are  scarce,  there 
being  on  an  average  of  only  two  of  them  in 
each  pod,  one  at  each  end. 

Question:   What  are  Brussels  Sprouts? 

Answer:  The  Brussels  sprout  is  in  reality 
a  miniature  cabbage,  sometimes  called  the 
aristocrat  of  the  cabbage  family.  They  are 
called  Brussels  because  they  were  originally 
cultivated  in  Belgium. 

"Every  great  movement  in  history  is  the 
triumph  of  enthusiasm." — Emerson. 


Now  is  the  time  for  all  members  of  the 
family  to  get  out  in  the  sunshine.  From 
now  on  until  fall,  the  sunshine  contains  six 
times  as  many  health-giving  rays  as  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months. 
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bed  early — waken  with  joy; 
bed  late — cross  girl  or  boy; 
bed  early — ready  for  play, 
bed  late — moping  all  day. 
bed  early — no  pains  or  ills, 
bed  late — doctors  and  pills, 
bed  early — grow  strong  and  tall, 
bed  late — stay  very  small. 

— Theresa  Dansdill. 


Ten    Commandments    for    Health 

Framed  and  hung  in  a  school  house  in 
Ashford,  England,  are  the  following  health 
commandments: 

1.  Thou  shalt  honor  thy  neighborhood 
and  keep  it  clean. 

2.  Remember  thy  cleaning  day  and  keep 
it  wholly. 

3.  Thou  shalt  take  care  of  thy  rubbish 
heap  else  thy  neighbor  shall  bear  witness 
against  thee. 

4.  Thou  shalt  keep  in  order  thy  alley, 
thy  backyard,  thy  hall  and  thy  stairway. 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  let  the  wicked  fly 
breed. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  kill  thy  neighbor  by 
ignoring  fire  menace  or  by  poisoning  the  air 
with  rubbish. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  keep  thy  windows 
closed  day  or  night. 

8.  Thou  shalt  covet  all  the  air  and  sun- 
shine thou  canst  obtain. 

9.  Because  of  the  love  thou  bearest  thy 
children,  thou  shalt  provide  clean  homes 
for  them. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  thy  children's 
right  to  health  and  happiness. 

—  Hygeia 


Quiet   is    Essential   for    Babies 

If  the  baby  is  to  develop  a  sound  nervous 
system,  he  needs  to  be  quiet  and  free  from 
irritation  He  is  a  human  being,  not  a 
plaything,  and  should  not  be  exhibited  on 
every  occasion,  bounced,  and  talked  to 
loudly  After  the  first  two  or  three  months, 
the  parents  will  wish  to  hold  him  and  play 
with  him  for  a  few  minutes  every  day,  but 
he  should  not  be  overstimulated 

Extract  from  "Build  Better  Babies"  by 
May  E    Foley,  Nutrition  Specialist 


JUNIOR   4-H    CLUB    ACTIVITIES 


Junior  High  School  Day 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Junior  High  School 
Day  is  to  be  held  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  on  Saturday,  June  14. 
The  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  give  de- 
tailed program  of  the  events  of  the  day. 

(Continued  on  page  4  col  1) 
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Final  Exhibits  of  Clubs 

Your  club  must  hold  its  final  exhibit 
before  June  10.  Therefore,  please  see  to 
it  that  your  club  plans  an  early  date  and 
arranges  with  either  of  the  Club  Agents  for 
judging.  A  simple  program  may  be  planned 
at  the  time  of  the  exhibit  if  the  club  mem- 
bers and  leaders  so  desire. 

Summer  Projects 

The  main  summer  projects  are  Canning, 
Flower  Garden  and  Vegetable  Garden  for 
the  girls  and  Vegetable  Garden,  Poultry 
and  Flower  Garden  for  the  boys.  Minor 
projects  may  also  be  taken  in  Small  Fruits, 
Pig,  Dairy  or  Room  Beautiful.  Enroll 
now  and  get  an  early  start. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  best 
varieties  of  vegetables  to  plant  in  your 
vegetable  garden  this  spring. 

Beans — Bountiful,  Stringless  Green  Pod, 
Sure  Crop  Wax,  Pencil  Pod  Wax,  Kentucky 
Wonder. 

Beets — Crosby  Egyptian,  Early  Wonder, 
Detroit    Dark    Red. 

Cabbage — Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen  Mar- 
ket, Danish  Round  Head,  Savoy. 

Cauliilower — Snowball. 

Carrot — Chantenay,  Danvers  Half  Long 

Celery — Golden  Plume,  Easy  Blanching. 

Cucumbers — Davis  Perfect. 

Sweet  Corn — Golden  Sunshine,  Golden 
Bantam,  Whipples  Yellow. 

Lettuce — Black  Seed  Tennis  Ball,  New 
York,  White  Bog  Boston. 

Muskmelon — Golden  Champlain,  Emeral 
Gem. 

Onions — Japanese  Sets,  Danvers  Yellow 
Globe. 

Peppers — Harris'  EarHest,  Ruby  King. 

Peas — Thomas  Laxton,  Alderman 

Radish — Scarlet  Globe 

Spinach — Round  or  Giant  Thick  Leaf, 
Princess  Juliana. 

Squash — Giant  Straightneck,  Blue  Hub- 
bard. 

Tomatoes — Bonny  Best,  Marglobe,  Stone. 


Poultry  Club  Notes. 


4-H  Livestock  Exhibit  at  Brockton  Fair 


The  4-H  Livestock  Exhibit,  which  is  to 
be  held  at  the  Brockton  Fair  early  in  Sep- 
tember, should  be  particularly  attractive 
to  club  members  interested  in  raising  either 
cattle,  swine,  sheep  or  poultry.  Club 
members  should  not  overlook  this  fine  op- 
portunity to  win  some  of  the  good  prizes 
that  are  to  be  offered  there. 

The  County  Club  Agent  in  this  county, 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth  of  Segreganset,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  this  depart- 
ment at  the  Brockton  Fair  this  year  and 
Mr.  Herbert  M.  Ashley  of  Berkley  is  assist- 
ant superintendent.  All  club  boys  and 
girls,  if  at  all  interested,  should  commun- 
icate with  us.  You  must  start  soon  if  you 
wish  to  have  good  stock  to  exhibit  by  Sep- 
tember 9. 


The  results  of  the  egg  laying  contest  by 
individuals  and  by  clubs  is  as  follows: 

The  first  three  prizes  in  the  county  for 
February  went  to  Chester  Butler,  Taunton, 
First;  Edmond  Krowiec,  Attleboro,  Second; 
and  John  C.  Mann,  East  Taunton,  Third. 

Those  on  the  honor  roll  following  the 
three  named  above  are  Nicholas  Todaro  and 
Lester  Ralph,  North  Attleboro;  George 
Steele,  Frank  Macuga  and  Noel  Eamerand, 
Attleboro;  Mercedes  Frates  and  John  S. 
Perry,  Dartmouth;  Vincent  Dionne,  South 
Rehoboth;  Walter  Dean  and  Frank  Lewis, 
Taunton,  and  Alfred  Doel  and  James  Brodie, 
East  Taunton. 

The  standing  by  clubs  for  February  is  as 
follows: 

First — Red  Comb  Poultry  Club,  County 
Street  School,  Taunton. 

Second— Full-o-Pep  Poultry  Club,  Job 
Gidley  School,  Dartmouth. 

Third— Rival  Poultry  Club,   Caswell 
School,  East  Taunton. 

Fourth— Watuppa  Poultry  Club,  Fall 
River. 

Fifth — Lincoln  Poultry  Club,  Lincoln 
School,  Attleboro. 

Sixth — Red  Rock  Poultry  Club,  Junior 
High  School,  North  Attleboro. 

Seventh — Pleasant  Poultry  Club,  Pleas- 
ant Street  School,  South  Rehoboth. 

Eighth — Poquanticut  Poultry  Club,  Eas- 
ton. 


Don't  forget  every  poultry  club  member 
is  setting  a  goal  this  year.  They  should 
hatch  their  chickens  early,  by  May  1st  for 
the  heavier  breeds  like  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Rock  and  Wyandottes,  and  not  later  than 
June  1st  for  the  lighter  breeds  like  Leg- 
horns, Anconas  and  Minorcas. 


Be  very  careful  in  the  feeding  and  raising 
of  your  young  chicks.  A  new  bulletin  on 
the  Brooding  and  Raising  of  Chicks  is  just 
out.     Send  to  the  Club  Agent  for  one. 


There  is  to  be  a  conference  of  Garden  and 
Canning  Club  leaders  and  members  at  the 
Norfolk  County  Agricultural  School,  Wal- 
pole,  on  Saturday,  April  26.  Anyone  in- 
terested to  go  may  do  so  by  getting  in 
touch  with  the  Club  Agent,  E.  R.  Wyeth, 
or  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Stewart,  Assistant 
Extension  Agent  at  Segreganset. 

Exhibits 

A  club  exhibit  and  program  is  expected 
of  every  4-H  Club  The  purpose  of  the 
exhibit  and  program  is  to  show  to  the  public 
in  that  community  the  work  of  the  4-H 
club  members,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  the 
4  Hs  in  the  lives  of  its  young  people. 

Exhibit  time  is  close  at  hand.  Is  your 
club  going  to  be  a  banner  club?  A  banner 
club  is  one  whose  members  have  all  finished 
the  required  work,  exhibited,  and  sent  in  a 
report. 

Arrange  for  a  place  in  which  to  hold  your 
exhibit.  It  is  good  training  for  club  mem- 
bers to  take  as  much  of  the  responsibility 
in  the  preparation  and  carrying  out  of  the 
program  as  possible. 


Therefore,  let  them  be  on  committees. 

White  paper  on  a  table  will  make  an  ex- 
hibit of  any  kind  look  neater,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  white  articles  of  clothing, 
which  show  off  well  against  a  black  cambric 
background. 

1.  Arrange  articles  to  be  shown  off  to 
best  advantage  by  not  crowding. 

2.  Label  neatly  and  have  name  of  club 
member  and  year  of  work  where  it  may  be 
read  by  visitors. 

3.  As  far  as  possible  all  judging  should 
be  done  before  the  public  begins  to  arrive. 

Three  Rules  for  Happiness 

Commit  something  worthwhile  to  mem- 
ory every  day. 

Look  for  something  beautiful. 

Do  something  to  make  somebody  happy. 


Extracts   from   Mr.    Nodine's   Monthly 
Garden    Club   Letter 


To  Garden  Club  Members: 

What  should  I  do  before  I  plant  my  gar- 
den? Did  you  ever  ask  yourself  this 
question?  Stop  and  think  a  few  moments 
of  some  of  the  things  that  every  garden 
club  member  can  do  before  his  garden  is 
ready  to  plant.  Then,  if  you  think  them 
worth  while,  go  ahead  and  do  them. 

1  Have  you  ordered  your  seeds  from  a 
reliable  seed  dealer,  or  are  you  going 
to  buy  seeds  you  now  see  in  the  store 
window,  put  up  in  pretty  looking 
packages?  In  the  end  you  will  save 
maney  by  purchasing  in  bulk  or  from 
a  rehable  seed  dealer.  Remember, 
cheap  seeds  are  not  always  the  best. 

2  Perhaps  you  have  a  plan  of  your  gar- 
den on  paper  so  you  will  know  just 
where  certain  vegetables  are  to  be 
planted  and  how  far  apart  to  plant 
them.  If  you  have  never  made  a 
plan  of  your  garden  before,  try  it  this 
year. 

3  Many  garden  club  members  are  in 
too  much  hurry  to  put  their  seeds  in 
the  ground.  Be  careful  and  not 
plant  when  the  soil  is  too  moist  as 
the  seeds  may  rot  in  the  ground. 

4.  Just  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  clean  off  your  garden  of  all 
rubbish  and  stones  and  put  some  fer- 
tilizer on  it. 

5.  There  are  many  insects  and  diseases 
that  attack  vegetables.  Garden  club 
members  should  know  what  these 
are  and  what  to  do  for  them.  Get 
some  books  from  your  library  and 
read  about  these  insects  and  diseases. 

Do  you  think  this  program  worth 
following?  It  ought  at  least  to  give 
you  help  in  making  an  early  start 
and  should  be  of  use  to  you  in  raising 
vegetables. 

Yours  for  a  successful  garden, 
Earle  H.  Nodine, 
Ass't.  State  Club  Leader. 
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FERTILIZER  RECOMMENDATIONS 

-  General  recommendations  for  fertilizers 
for  various  crops  have  been  issued  by  Ralph 
Donaldson,  extension  agronomist  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

"The  old  standhy  of  farm  manure  is 
especially  valuable  for  working  into  soils 
which  are  plowed  where  the  organic  matter 
of  the  manure  will  be  of  "most  benefit  lo 
crops,"  he  says.  "Rarely,  however,  does  the 
average  farm  produce  enough  manure  to 
supply  all  the  plant  food  required  for  seed- 
ings  as  well  as  to  -maintain  mowings  an,d 
pastures  that  also  may  badly  need  fertility. 
Ordinary,  Double  or  Triple  Strength 

"Farmers  are  finding  the  use  of  double 
strength  materials  like  10-16-14  or  8-16-16 
as  good  for  raising  crops  as  ordinary  grades 
like  5-8-7  or  4-8-8.  The  advantage  lies  in 
the  lower  cost  of  the  former  and  the  less 
material  to 'handle.  , 

•  "Other  still  more  concentrated  materials 
like  ammo-phos-ka  or  nitro-phoska  (eq..  15- 
30-15)  also  have  given  good  results  on -various 
truck  and  grass  crops  when  applied  in  pro- 
portionate amounts.  One  difficulty  is  to 
secure  proper  distribution  of  the  smaller 
amounts  that  need  to  be  applied.  The  ten- 
dency, however,  seems  toward  a  greater  use 
of  such  materials  but  it  is  well  to  learn  first 
to  use  them  on  small  areas. 

Fertilizer  Recommendations 

"The  following  suggestions  may  serve  to 
indicate  general  fertilizer  recommendations, 
but  they  do  not  cover  specific  soil  condi- 
tions or  numerous  grades  of  materials  that 
might  be  used. 

Reinforce  manure — with  superphosphate 
where  no  other  fertilizer  is  to  be  used.  50 
lbs.  or  so  added  to  each  spreader  load  of 
manure  makes  the  load  equal  approximately 
to  100  lbs.  of  a  10-13-10  fertilizer  instead  of  a 
10-5-10.  Some  fanners  use  1  lb.  of  super- 
phosphate per  cow  per  day  in  the  stable  to 
secure  the  same  results. 

For  truck  crops — use  manure  and  1,500  to 
2,.500  lbs.  of  a  4-8-8,  5-8-7,  4-8-4  (or  possi- 
Iby  4-0-10  or  5-8-10  on  sandy  soils).  Use 
half  the  amount  of  double  strength  like  10- 
16-14  or  one  third  of  material  like  nitro- 
phoska  (1.5-30-15  or  16|-16i-20). 

For  silage,  small  grain,  grass,  or  swcel  clover 
seeding — Use  (1)  'Reinforced'  manure  alone; 
(2)  manure  and  200-400  lbs.  of  2-12^,  or 
proportionate  amounts  of  double  or  triple 
strength  of  similar  ratios;  or,  (3)  without 
manure,  400-800  lbs.  of  4-8-4,  4-10-6,  or 
2-10-8  for  legumes. 

For  seeding  alfalfa — manure  and  600- 
1,000  lbs.  of  superphosphate  and  200  lbs.  of 
potash.  Without  manure  600-800  lbs.  of 
4-20-16. 

(Continued  on  page  3  col.  1) 


CALENDAR 

May  19 — Acushnet  Poultry  Association  at 
the  Acushnet  Grange  Hall,   Dis- 
cussion of  Cooperative  Egg  Mar- 
keting. 
"    21 —  County  Twihght  Pasture  Tour. 
"    29 —  Statewide  Pasture  Field  Day  at 
M.  A.  C,  Amherst. 
June  0 —  Lamb  Cutting  Demonstration  at 
Fall    River    Gas    Company,    Fall 
River  at  2:30  P.  M. 
June    7 — Annual  Home  Bureau  Day. 
June  14 — Eleventh     Annual     Junior    High 

School  Day,  at  Segreganset. 
June  28 —  Sectional  Cotton  Dress  Contest 
at  'Segreganst. 
"   ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  JUNIOR 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DAY 
The  Eleventh  Annual  Junior  High..School 
Day  will  take  place  ^t  the  ^ristol  County 
Agriculutral  School,  Segreganset,  on  Satur- 
day, June  14th. 

The  usual  interesting  program  is  being 
arranged  and  should  l5e  the  best  ever. 

The  fine  large  silk  flag,  which  has  been 
presented  by  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  will  be  up  again  for  competition.  It 
is  necessary  for  one  school  to  win  this  flag 
three  times  to  gain  possession  of  it.  The 
Junior  High  School  at  North  Attleboro  has 
already  won  it  twice. 

Boys  and  girls  in  all  the  7th,  8th  and  9th 
grades,  together  with  their  teachers,  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend. 

A  letter  of  explanation,  etc.  will  be  mailed 
to  the  principals  of  all  the  grammar  and 
junior  high  schools  soon. 

LAMB    CUTTING    DEMONSTRATION 

Housewives  of  Fall  River  and  vicinity 
should  find  valuable  assistance  in  solving 
their  many  problems  of  meat  selection  and 
preparation  in  the  demonstration  to  be  given 
for  them  on  Friday,  June  6th,  at  2.30  P.  M., 
at  the  Fall  River  Gas  Co.  This  program 
has  been  made  possible  through  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  county  extension  services  and 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
There  is  no  admission  charge  and  everyone 
is  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Prof.  V.  A.  Rice  of  the  animal  husbandry 
department  of  the  college  will  lecture  on 
various  phases  of  the  subject  of  meat  which 
will  be  of  parrticular  interest  to  the  housewife 

Appearing  with  him  on  the  program  will  be 
Max  0.  Cullen,  lamb  derftonstration  special- 
ist of  the  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat 
Board.  Mr.  Cullen  not  only  will  cut  up  an 
entire  carcass  of  lamb  in  the  latest  approved 
tashion  but  will  offer  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
fion  concerning  this  meat  which  has  been 
generally  overlooked  in  the  past,  it  is  said. 


CREAM  REGULATIONS  TO  BE 
ENFORCED 

We  have  been  informed,  officially,  that  the 
State  Board  of  Health  will  proceed  to  enforce 
the  regulations  in  regard  to  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  cream  in  Massachusetts.  The 
law  became  effective  October  1,  1929,  but 
inspectors  have  reported  many  milk  dealers 
are  not  complying  with  the  law,  wlich  is  as 
follows: 

CHAP.  267,  ACTS  1929   . 
AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  STANDARDS 

AND  GRADES  OF  CREAM. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

SECTION  1.  Chapter  ninety-four  of  the 
General  Laws  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  section  twelve  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  following: — Section  12.  The 
Massachusetts  legal  standard  for  milk  shall 
be  milk  which  upon  analysis  is  shown  to  con- 
tain not  less  than  twelve  per  cent  of  milk 
solids  and  not  less  than  three  and  thirty-five 
hundredths  per  cent  of  milk  fat.  The  Massa- 
chusetts legal  standard  for  skimmed  milk 
shall  be  skimmed  milk  containing  not  less 
than  nine  and  three  tenths  per  cent  of  milk 
solids  exclusive  of  milk  fat.  The  Massachu- 
setts legal  standard  for  cream  or  ungraded 
cream  shall  be  cream  which  upon  analysis 
is  shown  to  contain  not  less  than  sixteen  per 
cent  of  milk  fat.  The  Massachusetts  legal 
standard  for  the  grades  to  be  known  as  light 
cream,  medium  cream,  heavy  cream  and 
extra  heavy  cream  shall  be  cream  which  upon 
analysis  is  shown  to  contain  not  less  than 
sixteen,  twenty-five,  thirty-four  and  thirty- 
eight  per  cent,  respectively,  of  milk  fat. 

SECTION  2.  Said  chapter  ninety-four  is 
hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion twenty-one  and  inserting  in  place  there- 
of the  following: — Section  21.  No  person, 
himself  or  by  his  agent,  shall  sell,  expose  for 
sale,  or  have  in  his  custody  or  possession 
with  intent  to  sell,  cream  not  bearing,  upon 
a  label,  cap  or  tag  in  legible  bold-faced  letters 
of  not  less  than  twelve  point  plain  gothic 
type,  a  statement  of  one  of  the  following  desi- 
gnations conforming  to  the  legal  standard  for 
the  particular  grade  or  kind  as  set  forth  in 
section  twelve:  "Light  Cream",  "Medium 
Cream",  "Heavy  Cream",  "Extra  Heavy 
Cream",  "Ungraded  Cream",  or  "Cream" 
together  with  the  percentage  of  milk  fat  con- 
tained therein  which  shall  be  not  less  than 
sixteen  per  cent.  Whoever,  himself  or  by  his 
agent,  sells,  exposes  for  sale,  or  has  in  his 
cugtody  or  possession  with  intent  to  sell, 
cream  not  bearing  a  designation  as  herein- 
before required,  or  cream  bearing  such  a 
designation  and  not  conforming  to  the  legal 
standard  set  forth  in  said  section  twelve  for 
the  grade  or  kind  so  designated,  shall  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  3  col.  1 ) 
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COTTON    FAVORED    IN    LATEST 
MODES 

Cottons  play  an  important  part  in  the 
new  spring  modes.  Many  smart  women 
are  choosing  blouses  of  batiste,  dotted 
Swiss,  lawn,  pique,  muslin,  and  other  cotton 
fabrics  to  complete  their  tailored  ensembles 
for  town  wear.  Delicate  touches  of  cotton 
lingerie  are  inserted  in  bodices  and  at  the 
wrists  of  afternoon  gowns,  while  crisp  col- 
lars, cuffs,  and  vests  of  pique  and  organdie 
emphasize  the  simplicity  of  many  of  the 
new  sports  frocks.  On  the  dance  floor  and 
at  the  formal  dinner,  charming  garments 
of  organdie,  net,  and  embroidered  batiste 
have  won  an  established  place. 

In  addition  to  the  materials  more  com- 
monly known,  many  new  cotton  weaves  in 
solid  colors  and  figured  patterns  are  being 
displayed.  A  loosely  woven  cotton  that 
looks  like  knitted  fabric  is  especially  well 
adapted  to  the  tailored  blouse.  So  are  the 
cotton  jerseys,  and  the  many  novelty  var- 
iations of  pique,  madras,  and  damask. 
Cotton  net  is  used  more  frequently  in  the 
frilly  type  of  blouse  with  lace  trimmed 
jabot  or  touches  of  hand  embroidery.  The 
approved  colors  range  from  white  and  the 
pastel  shades  of  pink  and  blue  to  vivid 
orange,  red,  and  the  more  staid  browns  and 
navy  blues. 

Because  cotton  is  sensible  as  well  as 
smart,  it  can  be  readily  adapted  to  garments 
for  every  occasion.  Now  more  than  ever 
before  do  women  strive  for  daintiness, 
whether  they  are  engaged  in  business  activ- 
ities, sports,  or  the  more  leisurely  social 
pursuits.  And  in  no  other  fabric  is  the 
appearance  of  daintiness  easier  to  achieve 
than  in  cotton. 

Laundering  presents  no  problem,  even 
to  the  woman  without  domestic  inclina- 
tions. The  inexperienced  laundress  must 
remember  that  a  colored  or  figured  gar- 
ment, whether  it  is  made  of  cotton  or  any 
other  material,  is  best  washed  separately 
with  lukewarm  water  and  mild  soapsuds, 
even  if  the  fabric  is  guaranteed  to  be  "color 
fast."  White  cottons  can  be  placed  in  the 
tub  with  the  rest  of  the  family  wash  and 
laundered  in  the  usual  way. — Cleanliness 
Institute. 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH  HERD  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION. 


Following  is  a  list  of  the  .50  lb.  fat  cows  in  the  association  during  the  months  of 

March  and  April,  1930. 

*Denotes  cows  milked  three  times  per  day. 

MARCH 


Name  or  No.  of  Cow  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Owner  and  Address  Milk  Fat 

K.  W.  Milligan,  Franklin: 

"Rachel"  1632  62. 

Cowesett  Farm,  Attleboro  R.  D.  No.  3 
No.  .59  1080  .54. 

38  1230  70.1 

.53  1020  53. 

Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Co.,  No.  Dighton: 


No.  86 

2010 

72.4* 

33 

1410 

62.2* 

43 

1350 

56.7* 

35 

1680 

60.5* 

Wm.  C.  Viall,  Rehoboth: 

No.  20 

160S 

50.7* 

64 

1542 

57.  * 

5 

1494 

52.  * 

18 

1986 

63.3* 

22 

2070 

73.7* 

31 

1935 

59.2* 

3 

1866 

85.  * 

Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth: 

"Hester"                          1614  64.6 
F.  H.  Horton  &  Son,  Rehoboth: 

No.  33                              1344  51.1 

35  1491  70.1 

36  1530  56.6 
F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth: 

No.  4                                1665  63.3 

9                                 1560  65.5 

13                              1650  61.1 

16                              1770  58.4 


Name  or  No.  of  Cow 
Owner  and  Address 

20 

24 

26 


Lbs. 
Milk 
1530 
1722 
1.500 


Wm.  N.  Howard,  No.  Easton: 

No.  10  1390 

29  1500 

37  1560 

Henry  Bartlett,  West  Bridgewater 

No.  22  1740 

2  1635 

10  2040 

11  1390 
17  1470 

A.  H.  Kress,  Hingham: 

No.  1  870 

8  1330 

10  1380 

W.  J.  Davidson,  No.  Cohassett: 

"Blossom"  1155 

World's  End  Farm,  Hingham: 

"Ophelia"  1320 

"Nita"  830 

"Odette"  870 

Lakeville  State  San.,  Middleboro: 

No.  48  1110 

1556  1770 

1561  1635 

1115  1860 

1553  2235 

1566  1125 

63  2415 


APRIL 


K.  W.  Milligan,  Franklin: 

"Belle"  1560     56.2 

"Frances"  1044     55.3 

"Rachel"  1479     54.7 

Cowesett  Farm,  Attleboro: 


No.  .59 

1080 

.55.1 

38 

1545 

89.6 

Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Co., 

No.  Dighton: 

No.  97036  . 

1290 

58.1* 

103 

1260 

50.4* 

86 

1740 

55.7* 

35 

1260 

.54.2* 

Wm.  C.  Viall, 

Rehoboth. 

No.  49 

2076 

65.7* 

38 

1929 

61.7* 

24 

1545 

55.4* 

15 

1350 

50.  * 

5 

1848 

50.  * 

54 

1440 

51.8* 

25 

1245 

63.  * 

22 

2250 

58.4* 

3 

2136 

83.8* 

F.  H.  Horton  &  Son,  Rehoboth 

No.  35  1440  51.8 

Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth: 

"Hester"  1605  73.8 

"Edna"  1206  50.6 

F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth: 

No.    4  1590  66.8 

26  1410  53.5 

9  1740  57.4 

13  1605  54.5 


16  19.50 

20  1.500 

24  1860 

Wm.  N.  Howard,  No.  Easton: 

No.  10  1.560 

8.50  1821 

33  1270 

37  1590 

29  1755 

Henry  Bartlett,  West  Bridgewater: 

No.  17  1350 

2  1410 

10  2010 

11  1410 
14  1260 
22  1770 

A.  H.  Kress,  Hingham: 

No.    1  880 

5  1062 

10  1200 

Wt  J.  Davidson,  No.  Cohasset: 

"Blossom"  1110 

World's  End  Farm,  Hingham : 

"Nita"  852 

"Ophelia"  1335 

Lakeville  State  San.,  Middleboro: 

No.  1555  1500 

1115  1530 

1552  1440 
1561  1320 

1553  1890 
63            2205 


Lbs. 
Fat 
55.1 
58.5 
60. 

.57. 

67.5 

.56.2 

57.4 
.55.6 
79.6 
.55.6 
55.9 

53.9 
50.5 
69. 


68.6 

.54. 

50.5 

57.7 
60.2 
63.8 
.59.5 
76. 
50.6 
773 


54.0 

54. 

70.7 

56.2 
54.6 
58.3 
57.2 
70.2 

,50. 

53.6 

64.3 

63.5 

50.4 

60.2 

.52.8 
.53.1 
67.2 

53.3 

50.3 
09.4 

66. 

.58.1 

57.6 

52.8 

64.3 

70.6 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 

SCHOOL  MOTTO:  "WHAT'S  WORTH  DOING  AT    ALL  IS  WORTH  DOING  WELL." 


SEGREGANSET.  MASS,  MAY.  1930 


KENWORTHY  HITS  THE  TRAIL 


'How  the  years  roll  by !  Not,  of  course, 
for  the  very  young,  but  as  one  grows 
a  bit  older,  the  time  from  Christmas 
to  Christmas  that  looks  so  great  a  span 
to  children  becomes  but  like  a  day.  It 
is  five  years  since  "Ken"  joined  us  as 
an  undergraduate;  five  busy  years, 
during  which  friendships  have  been 
made  and  proven.  Now  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hugh  Kenworthy  and  little  Joan  have 
moved  away  to  their  own  stone  cottage 
home  on  the  hillside  among  the  tr-ees. 

As  we  called  there  last  evening  they 
were  not  at  home.  One  lone  electric 
light  glimmered  in  the  living  room  of 
their  comfortable  bungalow.  The  baby 
carriage  and  two  bottles  of  milk  were 
on  the  side  porch,  so  we  knew  they  had 
just  stepped  into  the  runabout  to  take 
a  spin  along  the  water  front  after  the 
unusually  sultry  day.  Two  baby  Jerseys 
were  grazing  unafraid  on  their  lawn. 
The  chickens  in  the  nearby  poull^ry 
houses  had  already  tucked  themselves 
away  for  the  night. 

Thus  we  found  things  when  we  under- 
took to  visit  this  school  boy  and  school 
girl  of  five  short  years  back,  in  the 
new  home.  They  together  have  made 
it  and  already  have  taken  their  places 
in  the  busy  life  of  a  busy  world. 
They  have  "hit  the  trail"  of  the  mil- 
lions of  mature  men  and  women  who 
carry  on  the  world's  work. 

Kenworthy's  tireless  activity  as  an 
undergraduate — at  his  studies  and  at 
manual  work,  in  basketball  and  other 
athletics,  in  every  activity  in  the  role 
of  pupil  or  in  official  capacity  carrying 
special  responsibility — insures  his  future 
well-being  and  progress  wherever  the 
trail  of  mature  life  may  lead  him. 

As  many  who  read  this  will  already 
know,  the  particular  task  to  which  Ken- 
worthy  has  gone  takes  them  not  far 
from  their  old  home  across  the  City  of 
Fall  River  into  the  lower  edge  of 
Tiverton,  Rhode  Island.  His  job  is  as 
manager  of  a  poultry  plant  with  an 
initial  chicken  population  of  about  700 
mature  birds  and  2000  chirpers.  Good 
equipment  and  buildings,  opportunity 
for  development,  a  good  market  for  his 
product,  are  other  right  factors  in  his 
new  outlook. 

Some  who  were  earlier  acquainted 
with  Kenworthy  at  school  may  not  knoW 
that  recently  he  has  discovered  that  he 
possesses    an    unusual    baritone    voice, 


another  source  of  genuine  pleasure  and 
profit  whether  or  not  he  turns  it  into 
cash.  And  then  there  is  the  surest  bet 
of  all,  the  young  woman  who  quite  some 
time  ago  consented  to  accompany  him 
as  partner  along  the  trail!  So  here's 
every  good  wish  from  many  real  friends 
to  "Ken"  and  Lois  and  little  Joan  as 
they  strike  out  along  the  long,  long 
trail.  We  know  well  that  it  will  lead 
them  into  the  land  of  their  dreams. 


HERBERT  GIVEN 


Few  young  men  have  gone  out  from 
B.  C.  A.  S.  with  more  good  will  from 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  than 
Herbert  Given.  When  on  May  3  he  be- 
gan testing  for  the  Bristol-Pljmioutih 
Herd  Improvement  Association  the 
many  who  knew  him  were  glad  that  he 
had  found  employment  to  his  liking. 
Then  he  had  been  on  the  job  only  three 
or  four  days  when  his  car  brakes  did 
not  behave,  and  as  a  result  he  got 
splashed  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
"tough".  Our  sympathy  is  with  Herbert 
Given.  The  final  w'ord  as  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  his  burns  has  not  reached 
us  when  this  is  written.  Given's  presence 
of  mind  in  immediately  reaching  for 
the  hose  and  washing  away  the  acid, 
his  quiet  courage  throughout,  and  his 
thoughtfulness  for  his  home  folks  are 
characteristic. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Ide  and  Mr.  Millard  for  Elwood 
Lindsay  to  "carry  on"  for  Given  until 
he  is  sufficiently  recovered  again  to  take 
up  his  cow  testing  work. 


(OTHER  PERSONALS 


Michael  Schobel,  '32,  is  doing  an  out- 
standing piece  of  work  on  his  2000 
chick  poultry  project. 

You  should  see  Josselyn  handling 
ducks  at  Brooks  Farrar's. 

Perreault  and  Leonard  are  holding 
Acushnet's  reputation  for  good  pro- 
jects. 

Lemaire  and  Harvey  are  both  at 
home  near  Lake  Winnicunnet.  Harvey 
is  trying  some  Rhode  Island  Whites  this 
year. 

Perry  is  the  busy  man  at  Hall's 
White  Rock  Farm  at  Raynham. 

Between  feeding  ducks  and  milking 
goats  at  Elmer  Wood's,  Raynham', 
Ventura  has  managed  to  care  for  a 
good  project  at  home. 


Vincent,    aside    from    his    project,    is 

working  at  Nichols'  Farm  in  Rehoboth. 

Acrebridge     Farm     at     Marlboro     is 

lucky    to    have    as    good    a    worker    as 

Johnson   this   summer. 

Boardman  Mosher  is  busy  milking 
cows  and  doing  general  farm  work  at 
the  Simmons  Farm  in  Middletown,  R. 
L 

"Phil"  Mosher  is  spending  the  summer 
in  Middletown,  R.  I.,  at  the  Simmons 
Farm.  "Phil"  is  herdsman,  teamster, 
farmer  and  general  superintendent, 
working  with  pure-bred  Holstein  cattle. 
The  work  has  its  attractions,  but  I 
think  the  real  attraction  is  elsewhere 
(nearby). 

Leon  Doyle  is  on  the  Peckham  Farm 
in  Middletown,  R.  I.  He  has  his  annual 
coat  of  tan  already.  Leon  is  doing 
general  farming. 

Fred  Higgins  is  working  on  a  dairy 
farm  in  Raynham,  a  real  attractive 
place.  Ask  Fred  about  the  cows — and 
"chickens"  of  all  sorts. 

Elwood  Lindsay  has  been  using  his 
skill  as  carpenter  the  last  month  as 
well  as  a  modern  mechanic,  building 
fences,  setting  pines,  and  at  present  is 
testing  milk.  We  are  wondering  how 
long  he  can  be  away  from  East  Provi- 
dence. 

"Speed"  Mayo  is  at  the  Dana  Farm 
in  Fairhaven.  "Speed"  was  homesick  at 
first.  He  loves  to  change  his  clothes  for 
milking  because  he  has  to  take  his 
shoes  off. 

Fred  Mayo  just  can't  leave  Orleans. 
We  can't  tell  why  as  yet.  He  is  work- 
ing on  a  duck  farm,  although  we  al- 
ways thought  he  liked  "chickens"  the 
best. 

Roger  Bennett  is  still  at  the  B.  C. 
A.  S.  Dairy.  "Margy"  sure  is  a  natural 
cow  man.  The  Ayrshire  bull  is  really 
afraid  of  his  loud  voice. 

Peter  Gurecki  is  acting  as  foreman 
of  the  Farm  Crops  Department.  At 
present  he  is  chauffeur  of  the  heavy 
pair  of  horses. 

Herbert  Henry  has  enrolled  as  a 
regular  student  and  will  be  in  class- 
work  next  fall.  He  has  charge  of  the 
saddle  horses  and  is  driving  the  black 
pair  of  horses. 

Melvin  Wedmore  is  tractor  chauffeur 
and  is  turning  our  land  over  in  a  hurry. 
He  is  going  to  take  care  of  a  flock  of 
chickens  for  Mr.  Hawkes  as  a  project. 

Ray  Meier,  '33,  is  working  for  his 
uncle    who    is   a    Wareham   contractor. 


At  present  Ray  is  helping  build  a  fine 
cottage.  He  has  begun  his  garden  pro- 
ject. 

Hood,  '33,  is  at  home  with  his  father 
who  has  a  large  daily  farm  in  Rehoboth. 
He  is  carrying  on  a  garden  project. 
Lavigne,  '28,  is  working  on  the  same 
farm. 

Saunders,  '33,  is  with  his  uncle  in 
Rehoboth.  Mr.  Chaffee  is  a  splendid  man 
to  meet,  and  from  all  appearances  is 
an  excellent  dairy  farmer.  Saunders 
has  the   care   of  the   kitchen  garden. 

Turgeon,  '33,  is  clearing  a  plot  of 
stumps  and  rocks  in  a  valiant  attempt 
to  carry  through  his  vegetable  project. 

Doolan,  '33,  has  made  an  excellent 
start  with  his  gardea  on  Mr.  Higney's 
farm  in  Swansea. 

Lawson,  '33,  is  on  his  father's  dairy 
farm  in  Dartmouth.  Artihur  and  his 
father  are  real  farmers.  Arthur  has  be- 
gun a  fine  garden  project. 

Barros,  '33,  is  on  a  small  but  model 
estate  in  Dartmouth.  The  superintend- 
ent notes  a  great  change  in  Barros 
since  he  spent  a  year  in  B.  C.  A.  S. 
Says  he  is  more  interested,  dependable 
and  is  altogether  a  different  lad. 

Cruickshank,  '33,  was  plowing  his 
garden  when  last  visited  and  has  an 
excellent  plot  on  which  to  carry  on  his 
vegetable  project.  His  home  is  in 
Easton. 

Cote  and  Clegg,  '33,  are  responsible 
for  the  gardens  in  the  rear  of  Mr. 
Robinson's  home. 

Rogers,  '33,  is  working  for  Mr. 
Robinson  in  Department  5  and  his  pro- 
ject is  at  his  home  in  Assonet. 

Lannigan,  '33,  works  for  Mr.  Millard 
and  his  garden  has  begun  to  look  like 
business. 

Ward,  '33,  has  the  care  of  Mr. 
Pettey's  dining  hall  garden  when  not 
at  work  with  Mr.  Millard. 

"Prairie",  '33,  is  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  Mr.  Hawkes'  kitchen  garden. 

All  those  having  orchard  projects  are 
fairly  well  started  in  the  work.  Prun- 
ing has  been  done  and  at  least  one 
spray  put  on.  Brbeck,  on  the  Ames 
farm  in  Easton,  has  been  mulching  his 
trees  as  well  as  pruning  and  spraying. 
Mulch  used  was  musty  hay  and  strawy 
stable  manure  put  on  for  the  purpose 
of  conservation  of  moisture  and,  later, 
protection  of  drops.  Part  of  the  time 
Erbeck  spends  in  the  barns  working 
with  the  famous  Langwater  stock.  He 
enjoys  this  work  but  says  there  is 
nothing  to  compare  with  a  well  kept 
apple  tree  in  full  bloom. 

Swanson  is  also  trying  hard  to  put 
an  average  farm  orchard  on  a  more 
productive  basis.  His  trees  consisting 
of  the  usual  farm  assortment  of  old 
varieties,  have  received  a  thorough 
pruning,  and  this  week  were  treated 
with  pink  spray,  put  on  with  the  aid  of 
an  ex-army  spray  cart. 


POULTRY   DEPARTMENT 


April  15,  Hugh  Kenworthy,  '28,  who 
was  foreman  at  the  Poultry  Plant  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  resigned,  to 
accept  a,  position  in  charge  of  the  poul- 
try plant  at  Mr.  Roy  F.  Seattle's  Win- 
nisimet  Farm,  located  in  Tiverton,  R.  I. 
"Ken"  was  a  hard  worker  while  here 
and  we  wish  him-  luck  on  his  new  job. 

At  present  we  have  no  foreman  as 
such,  but  Mr.  March  is  directing  the 
w'ork  at  the  plant. 

Philip  Roy,  who  was  recently  em- 
ployed by  Department  6,  is  now  work- 
ing with  us  in  order  to  gain  some  poul- 
try experience. 

Last  month  we  deloused  all  the  layers 
and  thoroughly  cleaned  the  range  and 
buildings.  Needless  to  say  this  kept  us 
all  busy. 

Except  for  the  loss  of  chicks  by  fire 
early  in  the  season,  our  mortality  has 
been  very  low.  We  had  one  lot  of 
chicks  show  the  first  symptoms  of  coc- 
cidiosis,  but  prompt  use  of  the  milk 
treatment  successfully  combated  what 
might  have  proved  a  serious  condition. 

We  have  sold  two  lots  of  broilers  at 
the  prevailing  low  prices.  Egg  produc- 
tion has  been  keeping  pace  with  our 
orders  so  that  we  have  been  able  to  sup- 
ply our  customers'  demands  satis- 
factorily. 

From  the  amount  of  work  ahead  we 
shall  all  have  a  busy  summer. 

Henry  A.  Brousseau,  '31. 


FRUIT    DEPARTMENT 


Personnel 
Mr.  W.  T.  Petty,  Instructor 
Damon   Clegg,   Foreman 
George   Cunningham 
Clifford  Hoole 
Encouraged  by  the  purchase  of  a  new 
Bean  Sprayer  with  200  gallon  capacity. 
Department  3  filed  application  for  the 
"Ninety  Per  Cent  Clean  Apple  Club". 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  orchard  has 
received  four  sprays — delayed  dormant, 
pre-pre-pink,    pre-pink    and    pink,    and 
everything    looks    good    for    a    record- 
breaking  clean  fruit  crop.  Clean  cultiva- 
tion is  being  practised  this  year  as  one 
means  to  the  control  of  curculio. 

Between  the  rows  of  trees  in  the 
South  orchard  we  have  2  acres  of  Extra 
Early  Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn  which 
has  already  appeared  above  ground. 
The  remaining  2  Vz  acres  are  planted  to 
Whipples  Yellow  com. 

The  Department  this  year  did  quite 
a  business  in  strawberry  plants,  selling 
about  12,000  at  $7.50  a  thousand.  Be- 
sides this  number,  our  new  bed,  which 
is  about  2/3  of  an  acre,  required  6000 
plants,  all  of  the  "Howard  17"  variety. 

Our  old  strawberry  bed  at  present  is 
full  of  blooms,  and  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  large  crop. 


After  taking  the  mulch  from  the 
berries  we  used  it  to  mulch  our  cur- 
rants. Every  year  the  Department  has 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  weeds  down 
because  of  the  closeness  of  the  plants 
and  the  heavy  soil.  Mr.  Pettey  decided 
to  try  mulching,  and  so  far  it  is  work- 
ing out  well. 

This  year  the  Department  is  boasting 
about  its  fine  raspberry  bed.  The 
varieties  are  Latham  and  Cuthbert,  and 
the  canes  are  from  four  to  six  feet  high. 

We  have  just  finished  putting  a  single 
wire  down  the  center  of  each  row.  Six- 
inch  cedar  posts  are  used  at  each  end 
of  the  rows  and  quarter  round  cedar 
posts,  spaced  25  feet,  in  the  rows.  We 
are  tying  the  hills  to  the  wire,  which 
is  No.  11  wire,  leaving  5  or  6  sturdy 
canes  per  hill. 

The  Department  has  started  a  demon- 
stration plot  for  small  fruit.  At  present 
we  have  six  different  varieties  of  rasp- 
berries set  out  to  different  systems  of 
training,  and  two  varieties  of  black- 
berries. The  strawberries  are  set  out  to 
the  following  systems — hill,  single  hedge 
row,  double  hedge  row,  and  narrow 
matted  row. 

In  another  section  of  the  plot  we 
have  about  fifty  three-year-old  fruit 
trees  set  out  in  nursery  rows,  as  well 
as  150  grape  vines. 

Some  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
part  of  the  Wealthies  and  Astrachans 
in  this  plot  will  bear  this  year.  They 
are  only  three  years  old. 

The  Department  is  looking  forward 
to  a  banner  year,  and  everyone  is  work- 
ing hard  to  make  it  one. 

Damon  Clegg,  '30. 


FIELD  CROPS  DEPARTMENT  NOTES 

The  Field  Crops  Department  planted 
five  acres  of  Whipples  Yellow  sweet 
corn  the  first  two  days  in  May.  Ten 
quarts  of  seed  were  used  per  acre.  It 
was  fertilized  with  five  cords  of  manure 
and  400  pounds  of  a  5-8-7  fertilizer  at 
planting.  Later  a  side  dressing  of  200 
pounds  of  5-8-7  and  200  pounds  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  will  be  applied. 

We  have  also  planted  five  acres  of 
certified  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes.  The 
seed  came  from  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  was  unusually  good.  Fifteen  bushels 
were  planted  to  the  acre.  The  piece  was 
fertilized  with  five  cords  of  manure  and 
1400  pounds  of  8-16-16. 

Fifteen  acres  have  been  fitted  for 
West  Branch  Sweepstakes  silage  corn, 
and  we  expect  to  begin  planting  May 
12. 

A  six-yeari-old  horse  was  purchased 
this  spring  to  replace  the  bay  mare. 
He  makes  a  good  working  mate  for 
Humbug. 
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Cream  Regulations  Enforced 

(Contimied  from  page  1) 


first  offence  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  fifty  dollars,  for  the  seocnd  ofifence  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  for  a  subsequent  offence 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 


BIG  COWS  USUALLY  MORE 
PROFITABLE 

Dairymen  often  ask  the  question  whether 
large  or  small  cows  are  more  profitable. 
Circular  No.  114  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  gives  the  Summary 
of  220,000  yearly  individual  records  of  cows 
in  Herd  Improvement  Associations.  These 
records  show  quite  conclusively  that  with  the 
breed  the  heavier  cows  in  general  excelled 
the  lighter  cows  of  the  same  age  in  produc- 
tion and  income  above  feed  cost. 

The  larger  cows  ate  more  in  dollars  worth 
of  feed  per  cow  than  the  smaller  cows,  but 
they  more  than  paid  in  production  for  the 
increased  cost  of  feed. 

Size  of  cow  is  only  one  of  the  factors  that 
influence  production  and  income  above  feed 
costs.  It  is  not  wise,  therefore,  to  buy  dairy 
cows  on  the  basis  of  size  alone.  It  is  true 
however,  that  if  two  cows  are  equal  in  all 
other  respects  the  larger  cow  may  be  expect- 
ed to  produce  more  milk  and  return  a  larger 
income. 

Fertilizer  Recommendations 

(Continued  from  page  1; 

For  topdressing  mowings — manure  or, 
300-500  lbs.  of  a  8-6-6  or  6-8-6. 

For  topdressing  alfalfa — (1)  First  year 
stands  seeded  without  manure  300  lbs.  of 
8-6-6  or  6-8-6.  (2)  Older  stands  200-300 
superphosphate,  100-200  postash.  If  gras- 
sy, manure  or  300-500  of  6-8-5  or  8-6-6. 

For  topdressing  pasture — (1)  If  short  even 
of  June  feed,  fertilize  (a)  average  sod,  600 
lbs.  of  4-8-8  or  5-8-7,  or  200  lbs.  of  nitro- 
phoska  (15-30-15) '  or  ammo-phos-ka;  (b) 
good  sod,  400-500  lbs.  of  6-8-6,  8-6-6,  or 
200  lbs.  of  nitrophoska  (16^-16^-20)  or 
ammophoska. 


Home-Mixed  Fertilizer 

"Sometimes  farmers  prefer  to  home-mix 
fertilizers.  By  so  doing,  it  is  frequently 
possible  to  save  a  few  dollars  per  ton. 

"One  method  is  to  use  200  lbs.  or  so  of 
organic  'conditioner'  with  the  ordinary 
chemicals  in  order  to  keep  the  mixture  from 
lumping  if  it  is  to  stand  more  than  a  day  after 
mixing.  Because  the  'conditioner'  is  expen- 
sive only  a  small  saving  is  usually  effected. 

"A  more  common  practice  in  home  mixing 
is  to  omit  the  'conditioner',  in  which  case  a 
larger  saving  is  effected  but  the  mixture  must 
be  applied  the  same  day  as  mixed  otherwise 
it  soon  hardens. 

"Tons  of  Extra  strong  grass  topdressing 
mixture  for  immediate  spreading  may  be 
made  by  mixing  500  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, 300  of  nitrate  of  soda,  900  of  super- 
phosphate and  300  of  muriate  of  potash. 
This  mixture  would  analyze  7.37%  nitrogen 
or  9%  ammonia,  7.2%  phosphoric  acid  and 
7.5%  potash." 


HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


Annual  Home  Bureau  Day — June  7,  1930 
10:30  A.   M.   to  3:30  P.  M. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  Annual  Home 
Bureau  Day  will  be  Doctor  Caroline 
Hedger's  talks.  She  will  speak  at  both  the 
morning  and  afternoon  meetings.  The 
enthusiastic  comments  of  those  who  heard 
Doctor  Hedger  at  our  Hone  Bureau  Meeting 
in  1926  are  the  best  proof  of  the  treat  in 
store  for  all  who  attend  our  meeting  on 
June  7  of  this  year. 

Other  items  on  the  program  include  the 
election  of  the  1930  Home  Bureau  officers, 
a  resume  of  Extension  Work  in  Home 
Economics  in  Bristol  County  for  1929  and  a 
forecast  of  what  is  in  store  for  1930,  as  well 
as  special  music. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  have 
some  one  care  for  the  children,  so  pack  a 
lunch  in  a  basket  and  take  the  babies  under 
your  wing  and  come  prepared  for  a  busy, 
happy  day. 


Clothes  Clinic  Proves  Popular. 


Fifty-one  different  women  representing 
seventeen  communities  in  eleven  different 
towns  attended  the  Clothes  Clinic,  conduct- 
ed at  the  Agricultural  School  in  Segreganset 
on  April  30.  Nineteen  brought  problems 
in  remodelling  for  Miss  Cooley's  suggestions. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  dresses 
from  local  stores,  which  Miss  Cooley  used 
to  illustrate  her  talk  on  Spring  Style  Trends' 

Ready-made  and  Homemade  Garments 

Irene  Fagin,  Home  Demonstration  Agent 
of  Butte  County,  California,  says  in  her 
annual  report:  'The  demonstrators  who 
made  a  comparative  study  of  the  ready-to- 
wear  and  homemade  garments,  carried  on 
various  demonstrations.  Some  of  them 
made  comparisons  of  costs  of  dresses  for 
girls  of  high  school  age,  which  resulted  in  the 
following  conclusions  being  drawn: 

(1)  The  cheaper  the  dress  the  less  was 
actually  saved  in  making  it  at  home. 

(2)  When  a  little  money  was  saved  in 
making  a  cheap  dress,  the  quality  was 
slightly  better.  Most  of  the  demon- 
strators believed  that  if  a  person  was 
very  busy,  the  saving  was  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  time  spent  in  sewing. 

(3)  The  value  of  each  dress  depended 
somewhat  on  whether  or  not  the  indi- 
vidual to  wear  it  was  easy  to  fit.  Some 
of  the  women  said  they  spent  as  much 
time  and  effort  in  trying  to  get  a  ready- 
to-wear  dress  that  would  fit  as  they  did 
in  making  one. 

(4)  Most  of  them  tliought  that  there  was 
a  definite  saving  in  making  young  child- 
ren's clothing. 

(5)  Figuring  hours  in  making  and  the 
difference  in  price  between  homemade 
and  ready-made  garments,  the  demon- 
strators estimated  that  the  amount  they 
earned  by  making  garments  at  home 
varied  from  8  cents  per  hour  to  $2..50 
per  hour.'  " 


QUESTION   AND   ANSWER    COLUMN 


Prepared    by    May    E.    Foley,    Extension 
Nutritionist. 

Question :  What  is  the  best  way  to  prepare 
vegetables? 

Ansioer:  Vegetables  baked,  boiled  or 
steamed  in  their  skins  retain  the  most  food 
value  and  are  generally  more  appetizing 
than  when  prepared  in  any  other  way. 
They  should  be  served  raw  whenever  pos- 
sible. 

Question:  Why  should  cabbage  be  cooked 
with  the  cover  off? 

Answer:  Cabbage,  like  all  strongly  flavor- 
ed vegetables — this  includes  onions  and 
turnips — should  be  cooked  with  the  cover 
off  for  three  reasons.  It  is  less  strong  in 
flavor,  more  easily  digested,  and  leaves  less 
odor  in  the  house.  When  cabbage  is 
shredded,  it  should  be  cooked  in  a  small 
amount  of  water  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  the  juice  served.  If  it  is  cut  in  quarters, 
twenty  minutes  cooking  should  be  sufficient. 

Question:  Is  a  pressure  cooker  good  for 
cooking  vegetables? 

Answer:  Some  vegetables  such  as  pota- 
toes, beets,  carrots  and  parsnips  may  be 
cooked  in  the  pressure  cooker.  It  should 
not  be  used  for  strong  and  green  vegetables. 
The  green  ones  lose  their  color  and  the  flavor 
is  changed  when  they  are  cooked  in  this 
manner. 

Question:  May  dandelions  be  eaten  raw? 

Ansiver:  Yes,  and  they  are  excellent  this 
way.  Of  course  the  young  tender  ones 
should  be  chosen.  They  are  especially 
good  served  as  a  salad  with  a  hot  vinegar 
and  bacon  fat  dressing.  Sometimes  cold 
potato  or  hard  cooked  egg  is  added.  Or 
they  may  be  combined  with  lettuce  or  other 
greens  in  any  kind  of  a  salad.  Spinach, 
watercress,  or  almost  any  green  vegetables 
may  be  used  raw  in  a  salad  or  sandwich. 

Question:  At  what  age  may  raw  vege- 
tables be  given  to  children? 

Answer:  As  early  as  eighteen  months,  if 
they  are  grated  or  finely  ground  or  shredded 
and  made  into  sandwiches  between  thin 
slices  of  bread  and  butter.  Spinach,  carrot, 
cabbage,  celery  and  lettuce  are  among  the 
first  ones  to  be  given. 


Walking    is    the    best    exercise    and    the 
cheapest. —  Ilygcia. 


No  greater  service  can  be  rendered  to  in- 
sure the  general  peace  and  prosperity  than 
to  improve  the  world's  health. — Dublin. 


"During  childhood,  the  best  dental  con- 
ditions are  observed  when  the  child  receives 
one  quart  of  milk  daily,  plenty  of  green 
vegetables,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
hard  foods  that  require  vigorous  chewing." 
—  llousiiwUI  N utrition. 


"I've  never  eaten  spinach 
For  if  purchance  I  ate  it 

I  fear  I'd  learn  to  like  the  stuff, 
And  heaven  knows  I  hate  it." 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 
Final  Exhibit  Season. 


It  is  now  final  exhibit  season  for  the  winter 
clubs  including  Clothing,  Food  in  all  its 
branches,  Handicraft,  Poultry  and  Forestry. 
The  Poultry  and  Forestry  exhibits  are  not 
required  for  a  pin,  all  others  are.  It  is 
desirable,  however,  to  have  these  exhibits 
with  others  wherever  the  various  clubs  exist 
in  one  school  or  community.  It  is  well  to 
include  the  exhibits  of  all  the  clubs  and  club 
members. 

The  club  exhibits  and  programs  including 
places  and  dates  are  as  follows: 

May  2  at  2:00  P.M.,  Berkley  Common 
School,  all  clubs;  May  6  in  the  evening  at 
Pleasant  Street  School,  South  Rehoboth,  all 
clubs;  May  13  in  the  evening,  William  F. 
Howe  4-H  Club,  Easton  at  Harmony  Grange 
Hall,  all  clubs;  May  15,  early  evening  at 
Raynham  Center  School,  all  clubs;  also 
North  Raynham  School  at  2:30  P.M.,  all 
clubs;  and  County  Street  School,  Taunton 
at  3:30P.  M.,  all  clubs;  May  23  at  Job  Gidley 
School,  North  Dartmouth,  at  7:00  P.M.,  all 
clubs;  May  27  at  the  Furnace  School,  East 
Freetown  at  2:30  P.M.,  all  clubs;  June  5, 
Poquanticut  4-H  Club,  North  Easton  in  the 
evening,  at  the  home  of  Miss  Edna  Utton. 
Parents  and  all  interested  are  invited  to  at- 
tend any  of  these  final  exhibits. 

Plan  Now  for  Fall  Fair. 
It  is  not  too  early  to  plan  for  exhibiting 
at  the  fall  fairs.  This  would  include  the 
starting  of  chicks  early  so  that  they  will  be 
full  grown  by  September  and  October.  The 
gardens  should  be  planted  so  if  you  wish  to 
exhibit  at  the  fairs  in  the  fall.  Canning  of 
fruits  and  fruit  products,  vegetables  and 
vegetable  products  should  be  started  soon 
also. 

The  articles  made  in  clothing  and  handi- 
craft clubs  this  past  season  can  be  used  for 
exhibiting  at  the  fairs  in  the  fall.  There 
will  be  classes  for  Forestry,  Rabbit  and 
Room  Beautiful  club  members  also  at  most 
of  the  fairs  this  fall. 

The  largest  and  most  important  fairs 
which  will  include  junior  classes  and  which 
are  open  to  Bristol  County  club  members 
are  as  follows: 

Sept.    9—13,    Brockton   Fair—   Poultry, 
Livestock  and  Scholarship  and  judging 
contests  in  Dairy,  Garden,  Poultry  and 
Home  Economics. 
Sept.  14 — 20,  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield — Poultry,  Livestock  and 
Judging. 
Sept.  23—27,  New  England  Fair,  Wor- 
cester— Livestock,    Poultry,     Canning, 
Vegetable  and  judging. 
Oct.  9—10,  Bristol  County  Young  Farm- 
ers'   Show,    Segreganset — Exhibits    in 
all  branches  and  judging  in  Vegetable, 
Poultry,    Clothing,    Handicraft,    Food 
and  Canning. 


Forestry  Club  Notes 


The  Forestry  Club  project  is  a  year  round 
project  and  it  is  not  expected  that  those 
enrolled  in  it  should  finish  up  their  work 
this  spring.  Those  who  enrolled  early  this 
spring  in  the  work  are  expected  to  get  at 
least  15  leaf  prints  or  specimens  of  leaves, 
15   or   more   mounted   specimens   of    cross 


sections,  twigs  or  flowers  or  fruit  of  15 
specimens  and  do  a  certain  amount  of 
general  forestry  work  as  setting  out  young 
trees  or  other  work  with  trees.  The  leaf 
prints  can  be  made  more  easily  in  the  sum- 
mer than  at  any  other  season. 

If  any  forestry  club  member  wishes, 
however,  to  make  an  exhibit  of  any  of  his  or 
her  work  at  final  exhibit  time  it  will  be 
perfectly  all  right. 

Additional  bulletins  or  pamphlets  on  tree 
or  forestry  work  will  be  gladly  sent  to  any 
who  wish  it. 


Poultry  Club  Notes. 

The  results  of  the  County  Egg  Laying 
Contest  for  March  are  as  follows:  First 
prize  ribbon,  Nicholas  Todaro,  North  Attle- 
boro,  25.3  eggs  per  hen;  Second  prize  ribbon, 
George  Steele,  Attleboro,  24.1  eggs  per  hen; 
Third  prize  ribbon,  John  Mann,  East 
Taunton,  23.2  eggs  per  hen. 

The  following  were  on  the  honor  roll, 
having  an  egg  production  of  15  or  more  eggs 
per  hen — Horace  Clough,  Walter  Dean, 
Chester  Butler,  Charles  Belcher,  George 
MacCallum,  Alfred  Doel,  James  Brodie, 
George  DeMoura,  Taunton;  John  Moskol, 
Leo  Bergeron,  Frank  Macuga  and  John 
Anacko  of  Attleboro;  William  Loew  and 
Lester  Ralph,  North  Attleboro;  William 
Pearson,  Charles  Davenport  and  John 
Cahoon  of  Fall  River;  Albert  Robideaux, 
Mercedes  Frates,  John  Perry,  Ralph  Doran, 
Jr.  Raymond  Harrington  and  Bernard 
Paquette  of  North  Dartmouth;  Jack  Briggs, 
Mansfield  and  Malcom  Leffort,  Rehoboth. 

The  standing  of  the  poultry  clubs  in  the 
county  for  March  was  as  follows: 

1.  Red  Comb  Poultry  Club,  Taunton. 

2.  Rival  Poultry  Club,  East  Taunton. 

3.  Full-o-Pep  Poultry  Club,  North  Dart- 
mouth. 

4.  Watuppa  Poultry  Club,  Fall  River. 

5.  Lincoln    Poultry   Club,    Attleboro. 

6.  Red  Rock  Poultry  Club,  North  Attle- 
boro. 

7.  Pleasant  Street  Poultry  Club,  South 
Rehoboth. 

8.  Poquanticut  4-H  Club,  North  Easton. 

Garden  Club  Notes. 

The  Vegetable  and  Flower  Garden  clubs 
should  be  well  under  way  by  this  time, 
especially  the  Vegetable  Garden. 

Peas  should  not  be  planted  any  later  than 
the  15th  of  this  month.  They  require  a 
moist,  cool  soil  in  which  to  grow  well. 

Nearly  all  the  varieties  of  common  vege- 
tables may  be  planted  by  this  time.  About 
the  only  exceptions  are  melons,  peppers  and 
squashes.  Second  plantings  of  corn  and 
beans  may  be  planted  at  this  time. 

Watch  for  the  first  garden  insects.  Cut 
worms  will  probably  be  seen  first,  or,  rather, 
the  results  of  their  destruction.  Sprinkle 
poison  bran  mash  about  the  garden.  The 
cucumber  beetle  and  potato  beetle  appear 
soon  after  the  young  plants  appear.  For 
each  of  these  insects  spray  with  arsenate 
of  lead.  Send  for  a  bulletin  on  "Garden 
Insects  and  Diseases." 

Garden  Clubs  are  under  way  in  Easton, 
Dartmouth  and  Fall  River.  Others  will  be 
starting  soon. 


Write  for  enrollment  cards  if  you  wish  to 
join.  Then  we  will  send  you  garden  primer, 
record  card  and  other  bulletins  of  interest. 

Canning  Club  Notes. 


Are  you  interested  in  canning  or  learning 
to  can?  Now  is  your  opportunity.  Can- 
ning clubs  are  being  organized  for  summer 
work  and  if  you  are  planning  to  raise  the 
vegetables  to  can  now  is  the  time  to  think 
about  it. 

If  you  wish  to  enter  the  Ball  Jar  Contest 
at  the  Brockton  Fair  do  your  canning  in 
Ball  Jars. 

Do  you  know  how  much  canned  food  your 
family  consumed  during  the  past  winter? 
What  foods  did  they  like  best?  These  are 
the  things  to  can  for  next  winter. 

Room  Beautiful  Notes. 


This  summer  the  girls  in  Bristol  County 
are  planning  to  fix  their  rooms  over.  Are 
you  interested  to  enter  a  Room  Beautiful 
Contest?  Would  you  like  to  change  the 
color  scheme  of  your  room,  or  the  arrange- 
ment of  furniture?  Do  you  like  to  make 
new  accessories  for  your  room?  The  Con- 
test will  begin  June  1  and  will  close  Septem- 
ber 1.  Join  the  Room  Beautiful  project 
and  see  what  a  good  looking  room  you  can 
make. 

Sectional  Dress  Contest 


The  Sectional  Cotton  Dress  Contest  will 
be  held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  Segreganset,  on  June  28.  The 
winners  of  Barnstable,  Dukes,  Plymouth 
and  Bristol  Counties  will  compete. 

Miss  Esther  B.  Cooley,  State  Clothing 
Specialist,  will  be  the  judge.  The  winners 
of  the  .sectional  contests  will  compete  at 
Camp  Gilbert  for  State  honors. 

Health  Contest 


The  Clubs  that  have  been  carrying  the 
Health  Program  this  winter  should  arrange 
for  their  local  Health  Contest.  One  can- 
didate may  be  sent  from  each  club  carrying 
the  Health  Project  to  enter  the  county  con- 
test to  be  held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School  on  June  28.  The  local 
contest  must  be  held  before  June  28.  All 
health  record  books  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
local  leaders  before  the  local  contest.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  judges  be  either  a  school 
nurse  or  doctor  for  the  local  contest. 

Favorite  Lemon  Pudding 

2  tablespoons  butter 

Jit  cup  sugar 

Juice  of  1  lemon 

'2  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind 

'•4  teaspoon  baking  powder 

1 1.4  cups  milk 

4  tablespoons  fiour 

2  eggs 

'  g  teaspoon  salt 

Soften  butter  and  cream  with  sugar. 
Add  juice  and  rind  of  lemon,  and  beaten 
yolks  of  eggs.  Mix  baking  powder  and  salt 
with  fiour  and  add  to  first  mixture  alter- 
nately with  milk.  Fold  in  beaten  egg 
white.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  in  pan  of 
water.     Serves  four. 
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Important     Agricultural     Meeting     at 

Kingston,  R.  I. 

June  18-21  inclusive. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Institute  of  Cooperation  will  be 
held  afthe  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Kingston,  June  18  to  21  inclusive. 
This  meeting  will  be  of  especial  interest  to 
farmers  interested  in  cooperative  marketing. 

One  of  the  speakers  on  June  18  is  to  be 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Wilson,  the  fruit  and  veg- 
etable representative  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board.  His  topic  will  be  "What  Should 
New  England  Agriculture  Expect  From 
the  Federal  Farm  Board?"  Mr.  Wilson 
has  had  a  wide  experience  in  cooperative 
marketing. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  program  including  a  Rhode 
Island  Shore  Dinner.  For  a  complete 
program  address  the  Secretary  of  the  New 
England  Institute  of  Cooperation,  36  Ex- 
change Place,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dighton  Growers'  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. 

The  tomato  growers  of  Dighton  are  doing 
some  pioneer  work  in  cooperative  market- 
ing. A  progressive  group  of  the  growers 
recently  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
cooperative  grading,  packing  and  market- 
ing their  tomatoes.  They  will  have  a 
central  packing  house  where  the  tomatoes 
will  be  brought  directly  from  the  fields. 
There  will  be  a  machine  for  cleaning  the 
tomatoes  and  a  machine  for  sizing.  The 
tomatoes  will  probably  be  packed  in  three 
different  sizes  with  two  grades  for  each 
size.  It  is  expected  that  the  association 
tomatoes  will  be  sold  through  one  wholesale 
house  in  Boston  and  another  in  Providence. 

If  the  venture  proves  successful  it  is 
expected  that  other  products  will  be  sim- 
ilarly marketed  through  the  association 
another  year. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are — 

Elliot  F.  Walker,  President. 

Manuel  Mendoza,  Treasurer. 

Warren  L.  Ide,  Clerk. 

The  Directors  are  Elliot  F.  Walker, 
Manuel  Mendoza,  Donald  Strange,  Charles 
Simmons,  Manuel  F.  Dutra,  Manuel  Gracia 
and  Louis  Constantino. 

Bristol  County  Farming 

Although  Bristol  County  is  small  in  area 
the  county  ranks  in  agricultural  products 
with  the  leading  agricultural  counties  of  the 
State.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from 
the  1929  Crop  and  Livestock  Review  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  yields  are  for  the  year  1929: 
Continued  on  page  4 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    HERD  IM- 
PROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  .50  lb.  fat  cows 
in  the  association  during  the  month  of 
May,  1930. 

*Denotes  cows  milked  three  times  per  day. 

Name  or  No.  of  Cow  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Owner  &  Address  Milk  Fat 

Lakeville  State  Sanitarium,  Middleboro 

No.      161  1218  36..5 

63  1932  61.8 

1564  1206  50.6 

1553  1425  54.1 

Mt.  Hope  Farm,  North  Dighton: 

No.       86  1.539  53.8* 

Earl  Gummow,  West  Bridgewater: 

Kate  911  51.0 

Peggy  1410  62.0 

Pair  No.  3  1280  .52.4 

William  N.  Howard,  North  Easton: 

No.         9                                1745  .52.3 
850                                1677  52. 
10                                1457  52.5 
C.  E.  Hiller,  Eastover  Farm,  Marion: 
No.        98                                1293  .54.5 
51021                                1295  51.8 
A.  H.  Kress,  Hingham: 
Golden  Fox  Feggis  Sham- 
rock                                     1106.7  66.4 
Hingham  Hi  Ides  Elsa 

(P.  B.  Jersey)  879.3  50.4 

World  End  Farm,  Hingham: 

Opheha,  (P.  B.  Jersey)  1103.6  55.9 

Nita  "         "  871.1  50.4 

Henry  Bartlett,  West  Bridgewater: 

No.  8  1890  86.9 

14  1416  53.8 

10  2184  72.1 

22  ■  1644  52.5 

17  1362  52.3 

F.  H.  Horton  &  Son,  Rehoboth: 

No.       33  1393  52.9 

35  1240  59.5 

William  C.  Viall,  Rehoboth: 

Helena  Azubab  Segis  719  50.2 

Broadaco  Betty  Winan         1193  51.2 

Queen  Ona  of  Smith  Farm      1280  74.2 

Summit  Diana  Marian  1794  60.9* 

Collindale  Kordyke  Del 

Kol  Aaggie  2064  68.1* 

Middlesex  Ormsby  Ruth 

De  Kol  1729  53.5* 

Colantha  Rag  Apple 

Pauline  Lass  1357  78.7* 

Clover  Blossom  Aubigne       1216  58.7* 

Jennie  Albina  Beets  1488  55.  * 

Colantha  Ormsby  Walker 

Jane  1.596  52.6* 

Lady  Lillth  Kordyke 

Rag  Apple  1602  52.8* 

Broadaco  Creamelle  Diana  1906  60.9* 
Broadaco  Creamelle 

Korndyke  1615  59.7* 


Bacteriological  Examination  of  Chicks 
by  Experiment  Station. 

To  obtain  prompt  postmortem  and  bac- 
teriological examinations  and  reports,  with 
suggestions,  the  following  instructions  should 
be  observed. 

1.  Select  not  more  than  five  dead  chicks 
— typical  of  trouble. 

2.  Cool  out,  wrap  separately  in  paper, 
pack  and  wrap  securely  in  air  tight  con- 
tainer. 

3.  Mark  PERISHABLE.  Add  your 
name  and  address  for  identification  of 
package  at  .  boratory. 

4.  Ship     arcel  post  prepaid  to: 
Departn:  ,nt  of   Veterinary  Science 
Massach   setts  Agricultural  College 
Amherst   Massachusetts. 

5.  Do  nut  ship  on  Friday  or  Saturday 
because  decomposed  specimens  are  un- 
satisfactory for  examination. 

6.  A  check  or  money  order  for  two 
dollars  ($2.o0),  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and  a 
letter  of  history  should  accompany  the  ship- 
ment. Reports  are  not  forwarded  until 
payment  is  made. 

7.  Suggested  points  of  history  are 
source,  (purchased  or  home  hatched),  age, 
when  first  signs  of  disease  appeared,  number 
died,  sick,  and  exposed,  and  possible  sus- 
pected causes  of  the  trouble. 

— Department   of   Veterinary   Science. 

Market  Garden  Field  Day — August  6 

Every  market  gardener  who  can  should 
plan  to  attend  the  market  garden  Field  Day 
at  the  Market  Garden  Field  Station  at 
Waltham,  August  6. 

Experiments,  of  real  value  to  market 
gardeners,  are  being  conducted  under  scien- 
tific and  capable  management  at  the  Station. 
Your  time  spent  at  the  Station  will  pay  you 
good  dividends  in  dollars  and  cents.  You 
will  also  meet  the  best  market  gardeners  of 
the  state  at  this  field  day  as  well  as  hear  a 
worth  while  speaking  program. 

The  May  issue  of  the  Field  Station  Jour- 
nal carries  this  paragraph— 

"Before  investing  in  new  market  garden- 
ing equipment,  uncertain  brands  of  fertilizer, 
"Cure  AH",  sprays  and  dusts,  and  other 
items  advertised  under  high  pressure  sales- 
manship, determine  first  from  The  Field 
Station  whether  the  thing  has  been  tested 
here  and  with  what  results. 


Mountain  Queen  Pietertje  1639  .54.7* 
Saresta  Korndyke  Colantha  1649  67.6* 
Agnes  Segis  sontiac  Lyons     1822        72.8* 
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Improved  Tractors 

Tractors  are  playing  a  more  and  more  im- 
portant part  in  our  farm  operations.  There 
has  been  a  steady  improvement  during  the 
past  ten  years  in  the  types  of  tractors  offered 
for  sale. 

The  Market  Garden  Field  Station  at 
Waltham  has  had  a  good  opportunity  to 
try  out  various  types  of  tractors  and  can 
offer  valuable  suggestions  to  any  one  interest- 
ed in  the  purchase  of  a  tractor. 

Some  of  the  newer  types  may  be  used  to 
advantage  for  plowing,  harrowing,  hauling, 
and  heavy  cultivating. 


Paint 


With  magic  new  life  I  bring 

To  many  an  old  forgotten  thing; 

Perhaps  a  desk,  perhaps  a  chair. 

From  cellar,  from  garret,  from  everywhere. 

I  give  new  beauty  to  all  I  touch 

And  yet  I  do  not  cost  so  much, 

For  I  am  Paint.     New  life  I  bring 

To  many  an  old  forgotten  thing. 


State  Health  Contest. 

There  is  to  be  a  contest  in  Worcester 
early  in  July  to  pick  the  State  Champion, 
one  boy  and  one  girl,  to  attend  Camp  Gil- 
bert, the  last  week  in  July.  One  boy  and 
one  girl  will  go  to  Worcester  from  this 
county  to  compete  for  these  honors.  The 
names  of  these  candidates  will  be  given 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Farmers'  Bulletin. 


Acknowledgments     for     Contributions 
to  4-H  Building  at  M.  A.  C. 

A  neat  little  4-H  card  acknowledging 
the  contribution  from  a  club  member  to- 
ward the  4-H  building  to  be  built  at  M.  A. 
C.  and  signed  by  the  State  Leader,  George 
L.  Farley,  is  on  hand  at  the  office  of  the 
Club  Agent  at  Segreganset.  Please  send 
for  one  if  you  have  contributed. 


Poultry  Notes. 

Changes  are  rapidly  taking  place  in  the 
poultry  industry.  Among  the  most  notice- 
able are  the  changes  taking  place  in  incuba- 
tion and  brooding.  A  number  of  electric 
cabinet  incubators  have  been  installed  in 
Bristol  County  this  spring.  The  reason  for 
this  is  the  greater  compactness  and  reduced 
labor  requirements.  There  were  more  early 
hatched  chickens  this  year  than  ever  before. 
Nearly  all  chicks  are  being  started  in  con- 
finement. The  long  pipe  brooder  house  is 
rapidly  coming  back.  Many  modifications 
of  the  older  types  are  being  installed.  Small- 
er brooding  units  are  being  used  and-  cocker- 
els removed  from  pullets  as  early  as  possible. 
Sun  porches  and  portable  shelters  are  be- 
coming more  popular. 

Hopper  feeding  is  on  the  increase  because 
of  the  saving  of  labor  and  better  sanitation. 

An  increased  use  of  prepared  insulating 
board  is  noticeable.  Some  poultrymen  with 
deep  houses  find  it  advantageous  to  run  the 
perches  in  their  pens  from  front  to  rear,  and 
provide  adjustable  dropping  tables  which 
can  be  pulled  out  from  the  back  walls  for 
increased  air  circulation  in  the  warm  months. 

Poultrymen  are  taking  more  interest  in 
marketing.  Eggs  are  being  more  carefully 
handled  and  graded.  The  use  of  the  New 
England  label  is  slowly  but  surely  increasing. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  poultrymen  in 
Acushnet  Mr.  Nolan,  Manager  of  the  East- 
ern Connecticut  Cooperative  Egg  Marketing 
Association  discussed  the  cooperative  mar- 
keting of  eggs.  The  organization  of  which  Mr. 
Nolan  is  manager  markets  about  one-fourth 
of  the  eggs  sold  in  the  city  of  Providence. 

The  Cooperative  Marketing  Association 
seems  to  be  the  most  logical  method  of 
farmers  identifying  their  products  on  the 
local  markets. 

Vaccination  has  proved  of  great  service 
in  immunizing  the  pullet  flock  against  chick- 
en pox  during  the  favorable  growing  months 
of  the  summer. 

This  looks  like  a  poor  time  for  beginners 
to  start  in  the  poultry  business.  Indica- 
tions are  that  there  will  be  narrower  margins 
of  profit  in  the  poultry  business  the  next 
two  years.  The  poultryman  who  makes 
good  will  be  the  man  who  has  good  birds, 
who  makes  use  of  labor  saving  equipment, 
practices  systematic  culling,  careful  manage- 
ment and  uses  good  marketing  methods. 

High  average  egg  production  is  the  most 
important  single  factor  in  determining 
poultry  profits.  Flocks  which  average  154 
eggs  will  pay  $1.00  per  bird  more  profit 
than  flocks  which  produce  120  eggs. 

Cull  only  unprofitable  birds.  Birds  pay- 
ing a  small  profit  are  better  than  empty  pens. 
Cull  thin  birds,  and  birds  out  of  condition. 

A  wet  mash  mixed  with  milk  or  a  mixture 
of  corn  meal,  ground  oat  groats  and  semi- 
solid buttermilk  are  good  feeds  to  keep  up 
summer  production. 

Keep  the  houses  clean  during  the  hot 
weather.  Undiluted  carbolineum  or  coal  tar 
disinfectants  are  effective  in  keeping  down 
mites. 

Black  leaf  40  (Nicotine  Sulfate)  is  effec- 
tive in  keeping  down  lice.  It  is  applied  to 
the  top  of  roosts  with  a  paint  brush  shortly 
before  birds  go  to  roost.  Fumes  from  the 
nocitone  sulfate  penetrate  the  feathers  with- 
out any  apparent  ill  effect  upon  the  birds. 


HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


Unfortunately  this  copy  of  the  Bulletin 
must  go  to  press  before  our  Home  Bureau 
meeting  on  June  7,  so  that  no  account  of 
the  happenings  of  that  day  will  be  available 
until  the  July  number  appears. 


About  three  hundred  and  fifty  Bristol 
County  women  have  expressed  a  desire  for 
the  home  canning  letter  series.  A  total  of 
about  .5000  women  over  the  entire  state  are 
receiving  these  letters. 


Speaking  of  canning — be  sure  to  pack  a 
few  jars  of  each  thing  that  you  do  up  for 
exhibit.  For  the  first  time  there  is  to  be 
a  place  on  the  premium  list  of  Homemakers' 
products  at  the  Young  Farmers'  Show  in 
October.  A  detailed  list  of  the  classes  and 
prizes  offered  will  be  available  soon. 

With  at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty 
Bristol  County  women  doing  canning  this 
summer  there  should  be  a  large  exhibit 
available  for  our  October  Fair. 


New  Canning  Class  at  Farm  and  Home 
Week 

Something  new  in  the  form  of  a  program 
for  homemakers  is  being  offered  by  the  de- 
partment of  food  preservation  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  Farm  and  Home  Week 
program  which  comes  July  29,  30,  31,  and 
August  1,  according  to  W.  R.  Cole,  ex- 
tension specialist  in  food  preservation. 

Furnishing  everything  from  aprons  up, 
the  department  will  give  a  three-hour  lab- 
oratory class  in  canning,  jam  making,  and 
jelly  making  to  the  first  120  women  who 
make  written  application  with  the  depart- 
ment. 

Thursday,  July  31,  is  the  date  set  for 
this  new  class  which  will  be  divided  into 
two  sections  of  60  each,  one  in  the  forenoon 
and  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  number  of 
each  class  being  limited  to  60  due  to  the 
capacity  of  the  laboratory.  Two  of  the 
three  hours  will  be  given  over  to  the  actual 
work  of  canning  and  jelly  and  jam  making, 
while  the  third  hour  will  be  a  round  table 
discussion  of  questions  brought  in  by  the 
women. 

In  order  to  make  proper  preparation,  it 
will  be  necessary  as  far  as  possible,  says 
Mr.  Cole,  to  have  advanced  registration, 
and  the  first  120  women  to  sign  up  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  take  this  labora- 
tory work.  If  you  wish  to  register  for 
these  groups,  clip  out  the  coupon  and  mail 
to  W.  R.  Cole,  M.  A.  C,  Amherst,  Mass., 
before  July  10.  Check  your  preference 
for  morning  or  afternoon. 


Please  enroll  me  in  the  morning  or  after- 
noon section  of  the  food  preservation  class 
at  Farm  and  Home  Week. 

Name   


Address 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 

SCHOOL  MOTTO:  "WHAT'S  WORTH  DOING  AT  ALL  IS  WORTH  DOING  WELL." 
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BRISTOL    COUNTY    YOUNG    FARM- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION 


Bristol  County  was  first  in  the  Bay 
State  to  organize  a  Young  Farmers' 
Association.  Three  years  ago  some  of 
the  younger  farmers  of  the  county  got 
together  at  the  Agricultural  School  and 
organized  to  promote  their  own  farm- 
ing interests,  but  particularly  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  premium  list  and 
conduct  the  annual  Bristol  County 
Young  Farmers'  Show. 

Last  evening,  May  27,  the  Committee 
on  Organization  and  Finance  of  this 
Association  met  at  the  school.  Reports 
showed  the  organization  in  a  healthy 
condition,  but  important  steps  were 
taken  to  extend  the  active  membership 
of  the  organization  and  add  a  group 
of  Honorary  members. 

When  you  hear  from  the  Secretary 
you  will  learn  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  membership,  and  have  opportunity 
to  become  a  member  of  this  organiza- 
tion that  has  already  made  a  creditable 
record,  and  is  sure  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  itself  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Bristol  County  Young 
Farmers'  Association  are;  Mr.  Elmer  R. 
Wood,  Raynham,  Pre^dent;  Mr.  Doug- 
las W.  Francis,  Taunton,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mr.  H.  Judson  Robinson,  Segre- 
ganset.  Secretary;  Mr.  Joseph  Hass, 
Rehoboth,  Treasurer;  Mr.  Elbert  H. 
Welch,  East  Freetown;  Mr.  Walter  R. 
Baylies,  Taunton;  Mr.  Charles  Oliver, 
Jr.,  North  Dartmouth;  Mr.  Carl  Erick- 
sen,  Westport;  Director  G.  H.  Gilbert, 
Segreganset,  Adviser. 

Mr.  Warren  L.  Ide  as  County  Agent 
and  Mr.  C.  Laurin  March  as  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Bristol  County 
Young  Farmers'  Show  usually  meet 
with  the  committee  as  ex-oflficio  mem- 
bers. 


DON'T  QUIT 


When  things  go  wrong  as  they  some- 
times will, 

When  the  road  you  are  trudging  seems- 
all  up  hill, 

When  the  funds  are  low  and  the  debts 
are  high 

And  you  want  to  smile  but  you  have 
to  sigh; 

When  the  care  is  pressing  you  down 
a  bit, 

Rest,  if  you  must,  but  don't  you  quit. 


"COOKIE" 


More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  annual 
egg  crop  is  produced  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley. 


Did  you  ever  consider  what  an  in- 
teresting diversion  it  would  be  for 
Henry  Ford,  if  the  poWer  could  be  given 
him,  to  follow  the  "career"  of  each  of 
his  Ford  cars  as  they  carry  their  human 
load?  Suppose  Ford  could  watch  the 
movements  of  each  of  those  millions 
of  cars  as  they  go  out  from  his  factories 
like  peas  from  a  boy's  pea-shooter,  as 
they  carry  humanity  to  and  fro  to  the 
daily  tasks,  in  outings  of  joy  and  pleas- 
ure and  love-making,  or  on  errands  of 
sympathy  and  service,  what  a  diverting 
spectacle  that  would  bel 

Well,  whatever  else  is  to  be  said  of 
the  educator,  this  is  one  tjrpe  of  experi- 
ence that  he  may  enjoy  to  an  unusual 
degree.  Somewhat  as  others,  spend 
their  time  moving  their  men  in  a  game 
of  chess,  or  play  their  jacks,  and  aces, 
and  kings,  and  queens  at  the  cards, 
the  educator  plays  a  vastly  more  in- 
teresting game  with  living  boys  and 
girls. 

And  now  at  B.  C.  A.  S.,  with  its 
seventeen  years  of  history,  the  game 
has  progressed  sufficiently  to  become 
absorbingly   interesting. 

Not  the  least  of  the  many  young  folk 
who  have  come  and  gone,  only  fre- 
quently to  return,  in  the  procession 
through  this  little  school  is  the  record 
of  Freeman  Waldo  Cook. 

A  volunteer  in  the  French  Ambulance 
Corps  before  America  joined  in  the 
World  War,  he  saw  real  service  in  that 
rough  struggle.   Then  a  year  at  Iowa 


State  College,  a  hospital  experience, 
some  time  at  Rhode  Island  State  Col- 
lege, two  undergraduate  and  two  P.  G. 
years  at  B.  C.  A.  S.;  two  busy  stays  in 
Southern  California  to  safeguard  his 
vigorous  health,  and  to  North  Carolina 
State  College  to  pursue  the  study  of 
Poultry  Science  and  Biology  under  Dr. 
Kaup. 

"Cookie"  has  won  high  place  at  N. 
C.  S.  in  scholarship,  in  the  undergrad- 
uate life.  A  member  of  four  or  more 
of  the  Clubs  and  Fraternities,  including 
the  Phi  Kappa  Phi  scholarship  honor, 
he  comes  through  in  two  and  a  half 
years  with  his  Bachelor's  degree  this 
June. 

But  more  than  that,  the  North 
Carolina  State  College  has  awarded 
Cook  a  two-year  fellowship  amounting 
to  $750.00  a  year  to  continue  graduate 
studies  in  poultry  science  and  biology 
for  his  M.  S.  degree. 

Yet  the  outstanding  trait  of  "Cookie" 
is,  after  all,  his  clean,  sterling  man- 
hood and  charming  personality.  One 
who  has  rubbed  shoulders  roughly  with 
the  boys  in  the  Servdce,  learned  to 
handle  the  boxing  gloves  as  a  favorite 
sport,  yet  you  discover  in  him  a  re- 
finement of  manner  and  a  gentleness 
of  spirit  such  that  he  is  at  home  in  any 
company. 

When  so  well  merited,  why  keep  such 
bouquets  solely  for  farewell  occasions, 
or  reserve  them  only  to  be  brought  out 
by  the  dramatic  or  spectacular  events? 

Congratulations,  "Cookie!" 


TAKE  A  RIDE! 


Valorus,  Chatterbox  and  Spot>— slick 
and  fat  and  anxious  to  canter  daily  with 
someone  astride,  on  bridle  paths  of  un- 
surpassed beauty  and  charm.  And  Spot 
is  owned  by  the  Boys'  Forum. 

And  there's  the  CANOE.  One  at  least. 
An  eighteen  foot  Kennebec  purchased 
by  the  classes  of  1927,  1928,  1929, 
1930.  It  was  damaged  in  transit  but 
another  is  on  the  way.  Who  knows? 
Perhaps  there'll  be  others,  with  a 
rattling  good  Canoe  Club  and  an 
Annual  Regatta.  What  sport  along  that 
lazy   and    picturesque    Taunton   River! 

Of  course  every  member  of  the 
faculty  has  in  his  possession  an  auto- 
mobile, a  regular  galaxy  running  from 
the  proverbial  Ford  to  a  haughty  Peer- 
less Eight.  However,  reservations  need 
to  be  made  early  since  they  are  sub- 
ject to  demand  for  family  night. 


FARM  SHOP  DEPARTMENT 


MIRRORING  ONE  ANOTHER 


Since  our  last  issue  of  B'.  C.  A.  S. 
News,  classes  have  been  discontinued 
and  we  are  now  doing  productive  work. 

;We  have  mounted  the  new  two-hun- 
dred gallon  sprayer  on  the  old  sprayer 
wagon  and  replaced  the  shafts  with  a 
pole.  A  two-inch  supply  pipe,  installed 
at  the  west  side  of  the  shop,  fills  the 
sprayer  tank  in  two  minutes. 

The  tractor  plow  has  been  over- 
haulsd,  two  new  axles  and  wheels  in- 
stalled, and  given  a  new  coat  of  paint. 

The  colony  house  which  was  badly 
burned  has  been  repaired  and  fitted 
with  sliding  vnndows. 

A  coal  bin  has  been  constructed  in 
the  large  head-house.  This  will  permit 
a  larger  supply  of  coal  and  prevent 
coal  dust  from  getting  on  the  plants. 

The  new  beet  pulp  wagon  for  the 
Dairy  Department  has  been  completed. 

A  new  signal  bell  has  been  installed 
on  the  outside  of  the  school  building. 

The  new  fence  at  the  boat  landing 
has  received  the  final  coat  of  paint,  and 
the  gates  are  now  being  built  in  the 
shop. 

The  Farm  Shop  Department,  with  the 
assistance  of  other  departments,  has 
laid  about  850  feet  of  11/2 -inch  gal- 
vanized wrought  iron  pipe,  connecting 
the  brooder  house,  garage,  dairy  and 
horse  barns. 

The  Department  personnel  now  con- 
sists of  Mr.  Gilson,  instructor,  James 
Leach,  Edward  Daggett,  George  Francis, 
John  L.  Sprague,  John  Tunney. 

J.  W.  L.,  '31. 


Tunney:  "The  wheelbarrow  won't 
go." 

F.  R.  G.:  "If  it  was  your  wheelbar- 
row, what  Would  you  do  with  it?" 

Tunney:     "Throw  it  away." 


DAIRY  DEPARTMENT  NOTES 


Joe  Alves,  '29,  foreman;  Frank  Ward, 
'33,  dairyman;  Roger  Bennett,  Edward 
Lannigan,  Elwood  Lindsay  are  on  the 
job. 

We  have  oui-  new  young  stock  yara 
nearly  completed  and  it  is  a  real  im- 
provement. 

The  young  stock  go  to  pasture  this 
week — 14  head. 

We  have  just  started  house  cleaning, 
washing,  painting,  etc.  Repairing  doors 
seems  to  be  our  main  job.  Bennett  says 
doors  are  made  to  break  anyway. 

"Joe"  thinks  it  takes  six  months  to 
get  used  to  getting  up  on  new  time. 


One  dollar  in  every  three  invested  in 
livestock  on  farms  of  the  United  States 
is  invested  in  dairy  cattle  of  Holstein- 
Friesian  breeding.  A  conservative  esti- 
mate of  this  value,  not  including  grade 
bulls,  is  $1,603,875,000  compared  to  a 
total  farm  investment  for  livestock  of 
$4,858,389,124. 


If  we  didn't  know"  differently,  We 
would  think  Irving  Wheeler  was  doing 
time  at  Sing  Sing.  On  two  visits  we 
found  him  busting  rock.  But  what  are 
rocks  for  a  B.  C.  A.  S.  boy,  clearing 
the  old  farm  for  vegetable  gardening 
in  West  Dighton. 

Our  Director,  Mr.  Gilbert,  gave  the 
address  of  the  evening  to  the  Taunton 
American  Legion  Post,  May  28th.  The 
Auxiliary,  eighth  grade  students  and 
some  of  our  own  boys  were  there.  Mr. 
Wyeth's  family  trio  was  there,  with 
rippling  music.  Mr.  Gilson  is  finance 
officer  of  the  Legion.  Mr.  Gilbert  talked 
about  B.  C.  A.  S.,  which  is  only  natural 
for  the  Commander  of  the  Post  hit  the 
nail   on   the   head   when   he   said,   "that 

B.  C.  A.  S.  and  Mr.  Gilbert  were  synon- 
omous." 

John  Lally,  '27,  of  Fall  River,  is  test- 
ing milk  for  the  Herd  Improvement 
Association  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth 
Counties. 

Andy  Isaacsen  is  hammering  away 
with  vim  and  spirit  ten  and  a  half  hours 
a  day  spraying,  plowing,  cultivating, 
milking,  and  driving  the  tractor.  And, 
lest  we  forget,  trying  to  grow  a 
mustache  and  buy  an  auto  down  at 
Holliston  Hill  Orchards  in  HoUiston. 

Clarence  Johnson,  a  sophomore,  is 
Working  at  Acre  Ridge  Farm  in  Marl- 
borough. He  has  plenty  to  do  with  1500 
White  Leghorn  Hens,  6000  youthful 
ones,  2500  fruit  trees,  mostly  apples. 
The  very  first  month  he  received  a  raise. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  said  a  cheery 
"hello"  to  Newman  Williams  who  is 
drinking  in  knowledge  at  the  Killingly 
Poultry   Farms   of   Barre,   Mass. 

Mr.  Everett  Hewitt  of  Taunton  is 
the  recently  acquired  caretaker  of  our 
altogether  lovely  Main  Building.  We 
pledge  him  our  co-operation  by  taking 
a  pride  in  it  ourselves.  We'll  watch  our 
steps  and  see  that  they  are  clean. 

Francis,  Leach  and  Sprague,  parading 
around  on  the  School  Farm  are  doing  a 
lot  of  hammering  at  least.  Anything 
from  a  bulkhead  door  to  an  ash  can 
constructed  to  order.  Brousseau  and 
Gurecki  are  busy  most  of  the  time,  the 
former  playing  nursemaid  to  a  bunch  of 
chicks,  and  the  latter  trying  to  learn 
to  drive  a  team.  The  horses  ran  away 
with  Pete  this  spring,  result:  Pete  had 
a  split  head  requiring  three  stitches, 
and  damaged  feelings.  Blackledge  is  a 
budding  florist.  He  knows  every  flower 
and  plant  in  the  greenhouses  by  their 
first  name.  Shaw  is  recovering  from  a 
severe  kicking  received  at  the  hands  of 
(or  rather  feet)  a  cow  on  the  Ulmer 
Farm  in  Chartley.  At  present  he  is  the 
head  pusher  of  the  apparatus  that  keeps 
the  grass  clipped   short  around  the  B. 

C.  A.  S.  grounds,  in  spite  of  its  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  push  its  head  forward. 


We  are  glad  to  know  that  good  old 
Herbert  Givens  is  smiling  through  after 
having  discovered  that  "it's  more  neces- 
sary to  stop  a  car  than  it  is  to  start 
one." 

We  come  into  this  world  as  artisans, 
bearing  a  kit  of  tools  and  commissioned 
to  build  a  palace. — George  A.   Gordon. 


VEGETABLE  GARDENING  DEPART- 
MENT 


Under  the  direction  of  H.  Judson 
Robinson  some  most  intensive  work  is 
being  done  both  in  the  greenhouses  and 
in  the  fields.  There  has  been  a  con- 
stant stream  of  choice  blooms  at  all 
times  in  the  greenhouses,  and  the 
tomatoes  filling  one  house  are  simply 
gxeat.  They  vrere  set  the  last  week  in 
March  by  the  Freshmen,  and  at  present 
are  nearly  seven  feet  high  and  carry 
several  clusters  of  fruit.  Many  clusters 
contain  ten  tomatoes.  One  cluster  was 
found  with  more  than  twenty.  The  first 
ripe  tomatoes  were  picked  on  May  6th. 
They  are  very  firm  and  are  yielding  a 
crop  that  receives  many  compliments. 

Garden  crops  now  in  the  field  include 
35,000  lettuces,  20,000  cabbages,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  asparagus. 
An  acre  of  mangels  wUl  be  sown  at 
once. 

The  best  paying  crop  in  the  green- 
houses has  been  the  snapdragons.  We 
put  in  a  small  plot  occupying  a  half 
bench  measuring  four  feet  and  ten 
inches  by  twenty-four  feet.  Cutting 
commenced  at  Thanksgiving  time  and 
still  continues.  Gross  sales  have 
amounted  to  over  $100.  One  bench  of 
calendulas  was  noteworthy.  It  reached 
its  prime  a  week  ago  Thursday  and  on 
the  following  Monday  over  500  excel- 
lent blooms  had  been  sold  at  fifty  cents 
a  dozen. 

The  following  pupils  are  in  this  de- 
partment at  present:  Norman  Clegg, 
James  Marsden,  Leon  Walker,  Melvin 
Courtney,  Frank  Mendoza,  Manuel 
Rogers,  Gilbert  Blackledge,  and  Clifford 
Hoole. 


CARVING   THE   STONE 


Isn't  it  strange  that  princes  and  kings. 
And  clowns  that  caper  in  sawdust  rings. 
And  common  folks  like  you  and  me. 
Are  builders  for  eternity? 
To  each  is  given  a  bag  of  tools, 
A  shapeless  mass,  and  a  book  of  rules; 
And  each  must  make,  ere  life  is  flown, 
A  stumbling-block  or  a  stepping-stone. 
— Selected. 


"I  never  kneW  until  I  got  a  car,"  said 
the  bishop,  "that  profanity  was  so  pre- 
valent." "Do  you  hear  much  of  it  on 
the  road?"  "Why,"  replied  the  bishop, 
"nearly  everybody  I  bump  into  swears 
dreadfully." — Credit  Lost. 


BRISTOL    COUNTY    FARMERS'     BULLETIN 


Canning  Club  Notes 

A  good  start  is  very  important  for  a 
canning  club.  The  first  meeting  is  always 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing.  Organiza- 
tion means  choosing  officers,  committees 
for  planning  future  meetings  and  deciding 
when  and  where  the  club  shall  hold  these 
meetings. 

Possible  meeting  places  are  club  member's 
homes,  leaders'  homes,  school,  town  hall, 
church  or  grange  kitchen. 

Successful  canning  by  each  member  and 
by  the  club  depends  on  (1)  proper  equip- 
ment; (2)  good  jars  and  rubbers;  (3)  fresh 
raw  material;  (4)  careful  preparation  and 
packing;  (5)  correct  processing;  (6)  atten- 
tion to  details  after  processing,  such  as 
cooling,  wiping  and  labelling.  This  last 
point  is  especially  important  for  a  satis- 
factory score  on  the  exhibit. 


French  Dressing 

1  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  sugar 

3-'2  teaspoon  paprika 

}/i  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

6  tablespoons  oil 

3  to  4  tablespoons  vinegar 

Mix  dry  ingredients,  then    vinegar    and 
oil.     Stir  or  shake  until  thoroughly  mixed. 


Three  Minute  Mayonnaise 

1  egg 

1  teaspoon  salt 

}/2  teaspoon  paprika 

1 3^  to  2  cups  oil 

3-^  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

1  teaspoon  sugar 

4  tablespoons  lemon  juice  or  vinegar 

Break  the  whole  egg  in  a  bowl.  Add  dry 
ingredients  and  one  tablespoon  of  lemon 
juice  or  vinegar.  Beat  slightly  with  a 
Dover  egg  beater.  Add  oil  one-fourth  cup 
at  a  time,  beating  until  thick.  Add  re- 
maining acid  after  all  oil  has  been  added. 

Note:  The  important  thing  in  this  recipe 
is  to  have  a  good  egg  beater  and  a  bowl 
which  is  somewhat  rounded  on  the  bottom 
and  not  too  large  for  the  egg  beater.  With 
this  type  of  equipment,  the  result  is  ex- 
cellent and  without  it,  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
failure. 


Curly  Endive  Salad 

3  cups  leaves  cut  into  small  pieces 

6  tablespoons  vinegar 

3  small  pieces  of  bacon 

]4:  teaspoon  salt 

2  teaspoons  finely  chopped  onion 

Cut  bacon  in  small  pieces  and  cook  until 
crisp.  Remove  pieces  of  bacon.  Add  vine- 
gar to  fat  and  let  come  to  a  boil.  Pour  over 
endive,  onion  and  salt.  Stir  well,  and 
serve. 


VEGETABLE  DINNERS 

Prepared    by    May    E.    Foley,    Extension 
Nutritionist 

With  the  advent  of  warm  weather,  vege- 
table dinners  are  gaining  in  popularity, 
both  at  home  and  in  public  eating  places. 
A  vegetable  dinner  may  be  very  delightful 
or  quite  the  opposite.  There  are  several 
things  to  remember  in  planning  and  com- 
bining a  vegetable  plate. 

1.  Think  of  color.  Make  the  plate  at- 
tractive. 

2.  Use  part  mildly  fiavored  and  part 
strongly    flavored    vegetables. 

3.  Have  variety  in  texture;  that  is,  use 
one  crisp  vegetable  if  others  are  soft. 

4.  Have  variety  in  method  of  prepara- 
tion, for  example  one  raw  vegetable,  one 
buttered  vegetable,  one  creamed  or  es- 
calloped  vegetable,  and  perhaps  a  broiled 
or  stuffed  vegetable. 

.5.  Always  use  milk,  eggs  or  cheese  in 
some  way  with  a  vegetable  plate.  They 
make  it  more  tasty  and  better  balanced. 

Suggestions  for  Vegetable  Plates  in  Menus 

Vegetable  Plate 

Potato  cooked  or  baked  in  skin 

Spinach 

Buttered  carrots 

Hard  cooked  egg  in  length-wise  slices 

Bread  and  butter 

*Tapioca  cream  over  canned  peaches 

Milk  for  children 

Vegetable  Plate 
Creamed  potato 
Tomato   stuffed   with    cream   or   cottage 

cheese,  celery  and  mayonnaise. 
Buttered  cabbage 
Ripe  olives 
Hot  rolls  and  butter 
*Chocolate  pudding  (made  with  milk) 
Milk  for  children 

Vegetable  Plate 

Plain  boiled  potato 

Creamed  eggs 

*  Gelatin  vegetable  salad 

Buttered  green  beans 
Bread  and  butter 
Irish  Moss  Blanc 
Milk  for  children 

RECIPES 
Tapioca  Cream 

J-4    cup   pearl   tapioca   or    1 }  2   tablespoons 

minute  tapioca 
2  cups  scalded  milk 
2  eggs 

yi  cup  sugar 
M  teaspoon  salt 
}4:  teaspoon  vanilla 

Pick  over  tapioca  and  soak  one  hour  in 
cold  water  to  cover,  drain,  add  to  milk,  and 
cook  in  double  boiler  until  tapioca  is  trans- 
parent. Add  half  the  sugar  to  milk  and 
remainder  to  egg  yolks  slightly  beaten,  and 
salt.  Combine  by  pouring  hot  mixture 
slowly  on  egg  mixture,  return  to  double 
boiler,  and  cook  until  it  thickens.  Remove 
from  range  and  add  whites  of  eggs  beaten 
stiff.  Chill  and  flavor.  Pour  over  drained 
canned  peaches. 


Chocolate  Custard 

1  Ys  cups  milk 

2  tablespoons  grated  chocolate 
Vi  cup  sugar 

3}'2  teaspoons  cornstarch 

1  J'2  teaspoons  butter 

2  eggs 

3^  teaspoon  vanilla 

Scald  one  cup  of  milk  with  grated  choco- 
late, sugar,  and  butter.  Add  egg  yolks, 
slightly  beaten,  and  cornstarch,  diluted 
with  remaining  milk,  and  cook  ten  minutes, 
stirring  constantly  until  mixture  thickens 
and  afterwards  occasionally.  Remove  from 
fire  and  fold  in  beaten  whites.     Add  vanilla. 


Gelatin  Vegetable  Salad 

1  package  or  2  tablespoons  gelatin 
?4  pint  boiling  water 
3  tablespoons  vinegar 

Let  foregoing  ingredients  stand  until  the 
gelatin   is   dissolved,   then   add: 
?4  cup  ground  carrot 
?4  cup  chopped  cabbage 
J4  cup  chopped  green  pepper 
Salt  or  celery  salt 
Stuffed  olives  (not  essential) 

Pour  into  molds,   chill,  serve  on  lettuce 
or  very  finely  shredded  cabbage. 


Some  Health  Sayings  from  Wise  School 
Children 

Foolish  men  scorn  vegetables,  wise  men  eat 

them. 
Say  it  with  cauliflowers. 
Fill  your  candy  basket  with  fruit. 
Up  nights — down  days. 
Drink  creamy  milk  and  rise  to  the  top. 
Out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  kettle. 
Exercise  your  body — not  your  tongue. 
The  unhealthy  bird  catches  the  germ. 
Invest  in  yourself.     Vegetables  will  always 

bring  you  a  good  rate  of  interest. 
Candies  are  bad,  when  you  make  them  a  fad. 
Eat  greens  and  always  look  fresh. 

New  England  Dairy  Council 


"During  childhood,  the  best  dental  con- 
ditions are  observed  when  the  child  receives 
one  quart  of  milk  daily,  plenty  of  green 
vegetables,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
hard  foods  that  require  vigorous  chewing." 
— Household  Nutrition. 


War  on  Flies 

Kill  a  fly  in  spring,  you've  done  a  splendid 
thing. 
Kill  a  fly  in  May,  you've  kept  thousands 
away. 
Kill  a  fly  in  June,  they'll  be  scarcer  soon. 
Kill  one  in  July,  you've  killed  just  one  fly. 
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JUNIOR     CLUB    ACTIVITIES. 


Final  Exhibits 

Final  exhibits  have  been  held  in  nearly 
all  the  clubs  in  the  county  to  date.  Among 
some  of  the  best  exhibits  are  the  following: — 
William  F.  Howe  4-H  Club  of  Easton;  Job 
Gidley  School  clubs  in  North  Dartmouth; 
the  County  Street  School  clubs  in  Taunton; 
the  North  Raynham  School  clubs  in  North 
Raynham  and  the  Norton  clubs.  These 
clubs  also  conducted  a  program  in  con- 
nection with  their  final  exhibits. 

The  work  of  the  club  members  this  year 
has  been  of  exceptional  good  quality  and  it 
shows  that  the  local  leaders  have  been 
doing  a  good  piece  of  work  with  them.  Many 
useful  articles  of  clothing  have  been  made 
by  Clothing  club  mernbers.  Several  Food 
club  members  including  a  few  boys  have 
become  not  only  expert  cooks,  but  have 
done  much  of  the  family  cooking.  The 
boys  in  the  Handicraft  club  have  made 
many  useful  articles  and  repaired  things 
about  the  home.  The  young  poultrymen 
have  done  especially  well  with  their  stock. 

It  has  been  a  very  successful  season  in  the 
4-H  Club  work  and  both  Miss  Stewart  and 
Mr.  Wyeth  feel  much  pleased  with  the  way 
the  members  have  come  through. 


News  Contest  Closes  June  20. 


The  News  Writing  Contest  for  the  state 
honors  closes  on  June  20th.  If  any  boy  or 
girl  wishes  to  compete  for  the  State  Cham- 
pionship he  or  she  should  send  their  articles 
mounted  and  illustrated,  to  this  office  on  or 
before  June  20th. 

For  county  honors  the  closing  date  will 
be  July  1st.  One  boy  and  one  girl  -will  be 
chosen  in  this  contest  and  each  will  be  given 
a  free  week  at  Brockton  Fair  this  fall. 


Rabbit  Club  Notes 


The  Watuppa  Rabbit  Club  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Pomfret,  local  leader,  is  holding 
regular  meetings  at  the  leader's  home  off 
Meridian  Street,  Fall  River.  This  club  is 
making  good  progress.  Demonstrations  are 
given  at  each  meeting  by  the  leader,  the 
last  one  being  the  treatment  of  ear  canker 
and  sore  hocks.  The  next  meeting  on  Wed- 
nesday, June  11  will  be  on  the  fitting  of 
rabbits  for  show. 

The  club  is  to  hold  a  small  rabbit^show 
of  its  own  at  an  early  date  and  in  the  fall  at 
the  Bristol  County  Young  Farmers'  Show. 
There  is  to  be  a  rabbit  department  in  both 
the  adult  and  junior  departments  at  the 
county  show.  Mr.  Pomfret  has  been  very 
helpful  in  making  out  the  rabbit  premium 
lists. 


Poultry  Club  Notes. 


The  results  of  the  monthly  egg  laying  con- 
test for  April  are  as  follows: 

First  ribbon — Adrian  Vincent,  South 
Rehoboth,  28.7  eggs  per  bird. 

Second    ribbon — Nicholas    Todaro,    No. 

Attleboro,  26.6  eggs  per  bird. 

Third  ribbon — George  DeMoura,  East 
Taunton,  26.3  eggs  per  bird. 

The  following  list  are  on  the  honor  roll. 
All  of  these  received  over  15  eggs  per  bird 
for  the  month — Lester  Ralph,  William  Lowe, 
North  Attleboro;  John  Anacho,  Frank 
Macuga,  Attleboro;  Bernard  Paquette, 
Raymond  Harrington,  Ralph  Doran,  Mer- 
cedes Frates  and  Albert  Robideaux,  North 
Dartmouth;  John  Cahoon,  William  Pearson, 
Charles  Davenport,  Fall  River;  Vincent 
Dionne,  South  Rehoboth;  George  Mac- 
Callum,  Chester  Butler,  Walter  Dean, 
Charles  Belcher,  Taunton;  John  Mann, 
Alfred  Doel,  James  Brodie,  East  Taunton; 
and  Jack  Briggs,  Mansfield. 

The  standing  of  the  poultry  clubs  in  the 
county  for  April  is  as  follows: 

First — Full-o-Pep,  North  Dartmouth. 

Second — Rival  Poultry  Club,  East  Taun- 
ton. 

Third— Watuppa  Poultry  Club,  Pall  River 

Fourth— Red  Comb  Poultry  Club,  Taun- 
ton. 

Fifth— Red  Rock  Poultry  Club— North 
Attleboro. 

Sixth— Pleasant  School  Poultry  Club, 
South  Rehoboth. 

Seventh — Lincoln  School  Poultry  Club, 
South  Attleboro. 

Eighth — Poquanticut   Poultry   Club — 
North  Easton. 

May  is  the  last  month  of  the  egg  laying 
contest.  Be  sure  to  get  your  poultry  ac- 
count books  in  as  promptly  as  possible  after 
June  1st. 


Room  Improvement. 

The  color  scheme  used  for  the  ceiling  and 
walls  should  be  chosen  with  regard  to  the 
location  of  the  room  as  well  as  with  regard 
to  your  own  personal  choice  of  color.  Cool 
looking  blues,  greens  and  lavenders  are 
suitable  for  sunny  rooms.  If  wall  paper  is 
used  there  may  be  a  tint  of  this  color  in  the 
paper,  but  the  real  color  scheme  is  brought 
out  by  the  repetition  of  that  color  in  rag 
rugs,  curtains,  waste  baskets  and  lamp 
shades. 

Colors  when  combined  in  a  room  should 
give  a  feeling  of  rest  and  should  enhance 
the  beauty  of  each  other. 

Large  areas  of  color  should  be  quiet  in 
effect;  grayed  colors  are  best.  Small 
amounts  may  show  strong  contrasts  and 
may  be  more  intense.  Use  closely  related 
values  if  many  colors  are  used  together  on 
large  areas.  Light  neutral  tones  as  ivory 
or  gray  are  suitable  for  walls. 

The  floor  or  rug,  which  is  the  foundation, 
should  be  the  darkest  color  in  the  room. 
The  wall  and  floor  coverings  should  not  be 
so  filled  with  pronounced  patterns  nor  so 
brilliantly  colored  that  they  dominate  the 
room. 

The  ceiling  should  be  lighter  than  the 
walls,  with  not  too  great  contrast. 


Garden  Club  Notes. 

Both  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  should 
be  well  along  by  this  time.  Keep  the  weeds 
out  of  the  garden.  They  rob  the  soil  of 
both  plant  food  and  moisture  that  the 
flowers  or  vegetables  should  have.  Pull 
or  hoe  the  weeds  out  when  they  are  small. 

Pick  the  dead  blossoms  from  annuals  and 
perennials.  Not  only  does  it  improve  the 
looks  of  the  plants,  but  with  most  plants, 
especially  perennials,  they  will  flower  again. 

Spray  flowers  that  are  attacked  by  lice 
with  "Black  Leaf  40,"  A  bulletin  on  the 
use  of  this  will  be  sent  to  any  club  member 
wishing  it. 

'  Second  and  third  plantings  of  beans  and 
corn  should  be  made  now,  also  plant  late 
turnips  and  late  plantings  of  beets  and  car- 
rots for  showing  at  the  fall  fairs.  Winter 
cabbage  should  be  set  out  during  the  next 
few  weeks,  that  is,  before  July  1st. 

Keep  the  garden  cultivated  but  not  too 
deeply.  A  shallow  cultivation  is  better 
than  a  deep  one  for  a  deep  one  is  apt  to  cut 
the  roots  and  also  dry  out  the  soil  too  much. 


A  few  of  the  most  common  garden  insects 
are  the  striped  cucumber  beetle,  the  squash 
bug,  squash  borer  and  the  cabbage  worm. 

The  cucumber  beetle,  a  small  beetle  with 
black  and  yellow  stripes  and  found  on  the 
leaves  of  cucumbers,  melons  and  squashes 
does  considerable  harm  to  these  vegetables. 
A  mixture  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  Bordeaux 
will  drive  them  away.  The  application  of 
dry  lime  on  the  leaves  also  helps. 

The  squash  bug  is  rather  hard  to  control. 
This  insect  is  quite  large,  lo  to  ^4  of  an  inch 
long  and  hard  when  full  grown.  They  may 
be  picked  off  and  crushed  before  they  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the  squash 
leaves.  Another  method  is  to  put  a  board 
or  shingle  near  the  plant.  The  bugs  will 
hide  under  them  during  the  day.  In  the 
morning  early  they  will  be  found  on  the 
under  side  where  they  may  be  crushed. 

The  squash  vine  borer  is  probably  the 
hardest  garden  insect  to  control.  This 
white  borer  about  }4"  to  l"  long  gets  into 
the  stem  and  destroys  and  kills  the  vines 
They  may  be  cut  out  by  slitting  the  stem, 
lengthwise  with  a  knife.  If  you  will  cover 
the  vine  at  intervals  along  the  way  new 
roots  will  start  out  at  these  points  and 
hence  the  borer  cannot  do  so  much  damage. 

The  cabbage  worm  is  a  velvety  green 
caterpillar  about  one  inch  long,  which  eats 
the  foliage  of  late  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
mostly.  This  can  be  controlled  quite 
easily  by  spraying  or  dusting  with  arsenate 
of  lead. 
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Bristol   County 
rating  among 
/^  tn-ti\  V    ij       the  14  counties 

Crop  1929  Yield       of  the  state. 


Apples — 
Cranberries- 
Potatoes — 
Hay- 
Silage  Corn- 


63,000  bushels  Sth 

12,440  barrels  3rd 

250,000  bushels  3rd 

40,555  tons  Sth 

38,130  tons  2nd 


Milk  Production—  93,746,000  lbs.  milk  3rd 
Dairy  Cows —  14,7.50  cows  3rd 

Swine —  7,490  hogs  3rd 

Bristol  County  also  rates  3rd  in  poultry 
products  and  4th  in  vegetable  crops  raised. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  RETAINS  ITS 
ADVANTAGE  IN  EGG  MARKET 


Has  there  been  a  decrease  in  the  spread 
between  prices  of  nearby  eggs  and  the  best 
grades  of  westerns?  It  is  the  general 
opinion  that  the  development  of  grading 
and  improvement  in  quality  of  western  eggs 
has  greatly  decreased  the  advantage  of 
New  England  poultrymen  in  the  Boston 
market.  While  this  is  no  time  for  the 
Massachusetts  poultrymen  to  be  less  alert 
in  the  maintenance  of  quality,  the  advantage 
of  producing  quality  eggs  has  not  been  lost 
nor  even  seriously  encroached  upon,  writes 
A.  B.  Lindsey  of  the  economics  department, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  who 
is  continuing  studies  of  egg  marketing  started 
by  H.  W.  Yount. 

This  spread  varies  considerably  between 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  being  greatest 
from  July  to  Thanksgiving.  The  differen- 
tial then  narrows  through  December;  and 
during  January,  February,  and  March  the 
spread  is  very  small. 

Averages  for  the  21-week  period  when  the 
spread  is  greatest,  show  a  decrease  from  1924 
to  1925,  but  since  192.5  the  spread  has  been 
increasing.  The  average  differentials  in 
cents  per  dozen  for  the  years  1924  to  1929 
have  been  13.8,  10.8,  11.4,  13.1,  14.4  and  14. 
Since  the  trend  of  egg  prices  has  been  down- 
ward, the  increasing  differentials  since  1925 
would  be  even  more  apparent  if  expressed 
in  terms  of  percentages. 

The  low  differentials  were  averaged  for  a 
15-week  period  including  January,  February 
and  March  for  each  of  the  years.  These 
differentials  for  the  years  1924  to  1929  were 
1.85,  3.5,  3.96,  1.68,  2.23  and  2.3.  No 
particular  trend  is  noticeable  in  these  figures. 
Relatively,  changes  are  greater  for  the  low 
differentials  than  for  the  large  differentials. 

The  differentials  between  Pacific  Coast 
grades  and  nearby  henneries  behave  much 
•the  same  as  those  between  western  extras 
and  nearby  eggs,  except  that  during  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  June,  Pacific 
eggs  command  a  premium  of  from  1  to  3 
cents  per  dozen.  The  reason  for  this  prem- 
ium is  their  guaranteed  infertility  which 
makes  them  especially  desirable  for  storage 
purposes. 

Although  the  period  studied  is  too  short 
to  determine  a  trend  or  a  cyclical  movement, 
it  does  appear  to  prove  that  the  advantage 
which  the  Massachusetts  poultrymen  has  in 
producing  quality  eggs  has  not  been  lost 
because  of  the  increase  of  the  importance 
of  western  eggs  on  the  Boston  market. 


FARM-HOME  WEEK 


Twelve  programs  and  approximately  100 
state  and  national  authorities  or  specialists 
are  scheduled  for  the  annual  Farm  and  Home 
Week  program  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  Amherst,  which  is  to  be 
held  July  29,  30,  31,  and  August  1. 

Each  year  at  Farm  and  Home  Week  time, 
the  college  and  experiment  station  workers 
make  a  special  effort  to  give  to  farmers  and 
others  an  opportunity  to  see  the  work  of  the 
college  first-hand  and  to  hear  from  the  col- 
lege workers  of  the  new  methods,  new  mater- 
ials, and  new  equipment  which  are  being 
developed  and  studied  at  the  college,  says 
W.  A.  Munson,  director  of  the  extension 
service. 

Before  one  can  make  much  use  of  an  im- 
proved material  or  an  improved  method, 
he  must  learn  about  it;  and  Farm  and  Home 
Week  is  set  aside  for  this  very  purpose. 
If  there  is  one  time  when  a  farmer  is  justified 
in  leaving  his  farm  for  a  day  or  two  to  visit 
the  college  and  station  at  Amherst,  it  is 
during  Farm  and  Home  Week,  says  Mr. 
Munson. 

The  program  may  be  likened  to  a  huge 
12-ring  show,  the  only  difference  being  that 
there  is  no  admission  or  parking  charge, 
there  is  plenty  of  space  on  the  campus  for 
camping  or  picnic  parties,  and  for  those 
who  do  not  bring  lunch  there  is  a  cafeteria 
which  furnishes  reasonable  meals.  A  nur- 
sery is  also  provided  for  those  parents  who 
wish  to  being  their  children. 

The  programs  which  are  scheduled  for 
the  meeting  include  homemaking,  fruit 
growing,  flower  gardens,  home  canning, 
tobacco  and  onions,  beekeeping,  poultry, 
sheep,  dairy,  cash  crops,  agricultural  en- 
gineering, and  lawns. 

Complete  information  and  programs  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  Extension  Ser- 
vice, M.  A.  C,  Amherst,  Mass. 


THINNING  APPLES 

Systematic  thinning  of  apples  nearly 
always  gives  the  following  results — 

1.  Larger  apples. 

2.  Better  quality  apples. 

3.  Less  broken  limbs. 

4.  Less  cost  of  harvesting. 

5.  More  net  return. 

Apple  thinning  should  be  done  during 
the  first  half  of  July.  Misshapened  and 
diseased  fruit  should  be  removed.  The 
apples  should  be  thinned  to  from  (i  to  9 
inches  apart. 


EMERGENCY  HAY  CROP 


If  you  are  short  of  hay  for  next  winter 
you  can  supplement  your  hay  crop  by 
plowing  up  som.e  of  the  older  hay  field  and 
seeding  to  Hungarian  or  German  Millet. 
These  crops  should  yield  two  to  three  tons 
of  hay  per  acre  which  would  be  preferable 
to  Timothy  hay  for  feeding  dairy  cattle. 

Millet  needs  a  fairly  rich  soil  and  also 
thrives  better  on  moist  rather  than  dry  soils. 
If  manure  is  available  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  manure  the  land  adding  200  or  300 
lbs.  of  superphosphate  per  acre. 

If  manure  is  not  available  use  500  lbs. 
per  acre  of  a  5-8-7  fertilizer. 


SWAT  THE  FLY 


Walt  Mason  says:  "Oh,  every  fly  that 
skips  our  swatters,  will  have  five  million 
sons  and  daughters,  and  countless  first  and 
second  cousins  and  aunts  and  uncles,  scores 
and  dozens,  and  fifty  seven  billion  nieces r 
so  knock  the  blame  things  all  to  pieces." 

Summer  time  is  fly  time.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  flies — stable  flies,  house  flies,  blue 
bottle  flies,  green  bottle  flies  and  fruit  flies. 

The  first  two  give  us  the  most  concern. 
Both  the  house  fly  and  the  stable  fly  breed 
rapidly  and  are  carriers  of  disease. 

A  single  fly  lays  two  to  four  batches  of 
120  eggs  at  a  time  and  lives  from  10  to  30 
days.  Fly  eggs  hatch  into  maggots  in  a 
day  or  so  and  in  10  to  30  days  grow  to  be 
adult  flies. 

A  stable  fly  takes  several  drops  of  blood 
at  a  meal  and  several  meals  a  day. 

Damp  straw  and  strawy  manure  are  the 
most  popular  breeding  places  for  files,  but 
they  will  breed  anywhere  in  filth. 

Clean  up,  spray  and  kill  the  fly. 

Treating  the  manure  pile  with  powdered 
borax  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  borax  to  every  16 
cubic  feet  of  manure,  sifting  it  evenly  over 
the  surface  of  the  pile  is  one  of  the  best  things 
to  kill  the  fly  maggots.  Borax  will  not  in- 
jure manure,  but  an  excessive  amount  may 
injure  certain  plants.  Some  authorities 
think  that  acid  phosphate  applied  to  the 
manure  pile  helps  to  keep  the  maggot  under 
control. 

The  use  of  a  good  commercial  fly  spray 
will  keep  down  the  flies.  Apply  the  spray 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  mist.  Spraying  the 
stable  walls  and  ceiling  early  in  the  morning 
and  late  in  the  afternoon  will  give  good 
results.  Have  the  doors  closed  while  the 
spray  is  being  applied. 
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FARMERS  BECOMING  MORE 
EFFICIENT 


WASHINGTON,  March  3.~Farmers  are 
becoming  more  efficient,  according  to  the 
United  States  bureau  of  agriculture  econom- 
ics. In  the  last  four  years  agriculture  pro- 
duction has  averaged  about  16  per  cent  more 
than  in  1919-1922,  due  chiefly  to  better 
farming.  One  of  the  interesting  develop- 
ments of  agriculture  today  is  that  fewer 
farmers,  with  less  labor,  on  fewer  acres, 
continue  to  increase  production. 

"The  farmer  knows  more  about  his  soils 
and  the  plants  and  animals  with  which  he 
deals,"  the  bureau  said.  "He  is  in  better 
position  to  combat  pests  and  apply  his 
labor  more  efficiently  so  as  to  secure  larger 
returns  in  volume  of  production  per  unit 
of  labor  or  capital  employed.  He  is  using 
more  fertilizer,  expenditures  for  fertilizer 
in  1924  were  more  than  double  those  for 
1909. 

"The  farmer  is  feeding  his  live  stock  better 
as  indicated  by  an  average  in  feed  purchases. 
He  bought  on  an  average  of  nearly  70  per 
cent  more  feed  in  1924  than  in  1909.  He 
is  learning  not  only  better  to  feed  his  land 
and  his  live  stock,  but  also  to  select  and 
plant  better  seed  and  to  breed  and  feed 
better  animals." 

HOME-MADE  PASTURE   HARROW 

Mr.  Fred  Coombs  of  East  Bridgewater 
has  discovered  an  economical  way  of  making 
a  harrow. 

The  harrow  is  made  of  old  tire  rims  of 
equal  size  placed  four  square  and  bolted 
loosely  together  with  Ji"  bolts,  3"  long. 
Extra  holes  are  drilled  similar  to  the  one 
already  made  for  the  valve  stem.  He  finds 
it  advisable  to  allow  an  inch  or  so  of  play 
and  to  batter  the  ends  of  the  bolts  to  prevent 
the  nuts  from  coming  off.  A  stout  pole 
bolted  to  one  side  of  the  harrow,  serves  as 
a  cross  bar  to  which  to  hitch. 

Mr.  Coombs  uses  the  harrow  both  in  his 
pasture  to  distribute  the  droppings  and  as  a 
smoothing  harrow.  In  the  pasture  he  hitch- 
es the  harrow  behind  his  truck. 


POULTRY  HINTS 


Fowl  Pox  Control 

The  result  of  questionnaires  sent  out 
this  spring  shows  that  pox  can  be  controlled 
by  vaccination.  Most  of  the  poultrymen 
who  replied  used  pox  vaccine,  now  com- 
mercially available  from  local  veterinarians 
and  the  Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau  at 
Waltham,  Mass.,  and  did  the  work  them- 
selves. The  present  cost  of  the  vaccine  is 
$6.00  for  500  doses. 

The  best  time  to  vaccinate  seems  to  be 
while  the  pullets  are  still  on  range,  about 
one  month  before  the  pullets  go  into  laying 
houses.  Many  poultrymen  seem  to  feel 
that  vaccination  may  help  in  the  prevention 
of  colds. 

The  immunity  established  from  vaccina- 
tion is  permanent.  The  vaccine  is  applied 
with  a  small  brush  by  merely  rubbing  it 
into  feather  follicles  which  have  been  ex- 
posed by  pulling  a  pinch  of  feathers  from 
the  thigh  just  above  the  hock. 

Lice  and  Mites 

Lice  and  Mites  multiply  very  rapidly  in 
hot  weather.  If  hens  are  confined  to  the 
house  be  sure  that  they  have  a  dust  bath. 
Black  Leaf  40  painted  on  the  roost  late  in 
the  afternoon  is  very  effective  in  controlling 
body  lice.  Mites  can  be  destroyed  by 
spraying  the  interior  of  the  house  with 
carbolineum,  crude  oil  or  coal  tar  products 
or  painting  perches  with  old  crank  case  oil. 

Fowl  Paralysis 

Although  coccidia  and  intestinal  para- 
sites are  blamed  for  much  so  called  paralysis 
there  seems  to  be  a  form  of  paralysis  not 
caused  by  intestinal  parasites. 

Fowl  paralysis  according  to  Professor 
Dunlap  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  is  a  disease  which  occurs  in  birds 
from  three  to  eight  months  old  and  is  more 
prevalent  in  summer  and  fall.  Once  it 
appears  it  has  a  tendency  to  re-appear  year 
after  year  on  the  same  farm.  The  onset 
may  be  very  sudden.  The  symptoms  first 
noticed  are  drooping  of  a  wing,  lack  of  co- 
ordination in  walking  followed  by  a  limping 
gait  and  finally  ending  in  complete  pros- 
tration. The  paralysis  is  usually  on  one 
side,  although  it  may  be  on  both  sides. 
Partial  or  complete  blindness  in  one  or  both 
eyes  may  be  observed,  associated  with  a 
change  in  the  color  of  the  iris  from  a  yellow 
brown  to  a  slate  grey.  Recovery  is  very 
rare. 

The  exact  cause  of  the  disease  is  unknown. 
It  is  believed  to  be  of  an  infectious  nature. 

Treatment  is  unsatisfactory.  If  heavy 
losses  occur,  the  entire  flock  should  be 
placed  on  the  market  and  no  new  birds 
introduced  into  the  old  runs  or  buildings 
for  at  least  a  year. 

There  must  also  be  a  thorough  cultiva- 
tion of  the  ground  and  disinfection  of  all 
houses  and  equipment. 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH  HERD  IM- 
PROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 


Following  is  a  list  of  the  50  lb.  fat  cows 
in  the  association  during  the  Month  of 
June,  1930. 

*Denotes  cows  milked  three  times  per  day. 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

Milk  Fat 
Mt.  Hope  Farm,  North  Dighton: 

No.  27                                      1740  59.8* 

41                                       1607  51.4* 

86                                      1,524  50.2* 
William  C.  Viall,  Rehoboth— 

No.  64                                      1299  50.6* 

60                                      1620  61.5* 

41                                    1443  57.7* 

37                                      1553  62.5* 

22                                      1911  53.5* 

48                                      1551  59.5* 

4                                      1968  53.  * 

28                                      1515  59.4* 

53                                      1605  52.9 
William  N.  Howard,  North  Easton — 

No.  29                                      1446  52. 

9                                      1359  51.6 
Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth — 

Hester                                      1404  59. 
Fred  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth— 

No.  17                                      1614  59.7 

24                                      1584  58.8 
Earl  R.  Gummow,  West  Bridgewater — 

Sarah                                        1104  51.8 
Albert  H.  Kress,  Hingham — 

No.       8                                      1161  51. 

10                                        900  55.8 
Lakeville  Sanitarium,  Middleboro — 

No.  31                                      1770  76.1 

1553                                      1605  51.3 

80                                      2112  78.1 

1076                                      1479  50.1 
Howard  B.  Hiller,  Eastover  Farm,  Marion — 

No.  15L.                                   1230  67.6 

9L.                                   1191  59.5 

5R.                                  1491  58.6 

6R.                                  1347  51.1 
The  following  were  omitted  from  the  May 
report: — 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

Milk  Fat 
Fred  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth— 

No.    4                                      1723  65.5 

9                                    1556  52.9 

13                                    1624  53.6 

16                                      1841  53.4 

20                                      1398  50.4 

24                                      1711  58.2 

26  1599  60. 

27  1357  .2 
Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth — 

Hester                                      1686  70.8 

VEGETABLE  GROWERS  and  FLORISTS 

The    Massachusetts   x'Kgricultural  College  in- 
vites ever5'body  interested  in  Horticulture 
to  the 
FIELD  STATION,  CEDAR  HILL, 
WALTHAM 
for  the 
Annual  Field  Day,  Wednesday,  Aug.  6, 

1930.      10  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

Demonstrations  -  Experiments  -  Exhibits 

Opportunity  for  discussing  your  problems 

with  specialists 

A  caterer  will  be  on  the  grounds 

Don't  miss  this  occassion    for   renewing   old 

friendships  and  making  new  acquaintances. 
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HOME    BUREAU   NOTES 


Kome  Bureau  Day. 


June  presented  us  with  one  of  her  perfect 
days  for  our  Annual  Home  Bureau  Meeting 
and  women  -gathered  from  all  over  Bristol 
County  to  enjoy  the  day's  program. 

Mrs.  Albert  F.  Edminster,  president  of 
the  Executive  Board,  presided.  She  opened 
the  meeting  with  a  short  address  of  wel- 
come in  which  she  described  the  meaning 
of  Extension  Service. 

At  the  business  meeting  three  new  mem- 
bers were  elected  to  the  Executive  Board 
for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  members 
of  the  Board  are  as  follows: 

Term  ending  1931: — Mrs.  Albert  F. 
Edminster,  Mrs.  Roger  M.  Acheson,  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Holmes. 

Term  ending  1932: — Mrs.  Wyman  E. 
Hawkes,  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Paine,  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Ashley. 

Term  ending  1933: — Mrs.  W.  Adelbert 
Redfield,  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Howland,  Mrs. 
Josiah  F.  Draper. 

Miss  May  E.  Foley,  State  Nutrition 
Specialist,  described  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  women  in  the  different  sections  of  this 
state  have  received  the  Vegetable  Prepara- 
tion project  which  is  to  be  carried  through- 
out Bristol  County  next  fall. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  our  State 
Leader,  Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr,  and  Mrs. 
Ruth  D.  Morley  also  present.  Miss  Wilma 
Jeppson  kept  everyone  entertained  and 
happy  vAth  her  songs  and  little  stunts. 

Dr.  Caroline  Hedger's  two  talks  were  the 
high  lights  of  the  meeting.  In  the  morning 
her  subject  was  "Feeding  in  Relation  to 
Physical  and  Mental  Health"  and  in  the 
afternoon  "Adult  Education." 


FARM    AND   HOME-WEEK 
Homemakers'  Program 


Recreational  periods,  tours,  and  teas,  as 
well  as  educational  talks,  will  feature  the 
homemakers'  section  of  Farm  and  Home 
Week  at  M.  A  C,  July  2J  tD  August  1 
inclusive,  the  home  program  continuing 
throughout  the  four  days. 

Apparently  the  home  leaders  of  the  col- 
lege believe  that  recreation  and  music  are 
an  important  part  of  the  every-day  life  of 
the  family,  for  six  periods  during  the  four 
days  are  to  be  given  over  to  the  subject  of 
music  and  games. 

And,  of  course,  practically  all  phases  of 
homemaking  or  of  subjects  of  interest  to 
housewives  will  come  in  for  discussion  dur- 
ing the  program.  Planning  the  Daily  Menu 
is  the  opening  subject  on  the  program  for 
Tuesday  morning,  and  from  then  on  through 
Friday  afternoon  will  follow  a  long  list  of 
talks  and  informational  discussions. 

Wednesday  morning  will  open  for  the 
homemakers  with  a  choice  of  three  talks: 
one  on  Nutrition,  one  on  Clothing,  and  one 
on  Simple  Home  Equipment  Repairs;  fol- 
lowed by  another  talk  on  Clothes,  and  a 
Lamb  Cutting  Demonstration  by  M.  0.  Cul- 
len,  meat  expert  of  the  National  Meat  and 
Livestock  Board. 

Food  Facts  and  Fancies,  Homemade 
Versus  Ready  to  Wear  Clothing,  Electrical 


Equipment,  Fashions  and  Figures,  You  and 
Your  Posture,  Attractive  Living  Rooms, 
and  Cut  Flowers  in  the  Home  are  just  a 
few  of  the  other  subjects  which  are  listed 
for  Thursday  and  Friday.  You  need  to  at- 
tend the  program  to  appreciate  the  wide 
variety  of  subjects  offered. 

Complete  programs,  reservations,  and 
other  information  may  be  obtained  from 
E.  S.  Carpenter,  South  College,  M.  A.  C, 
Amherst,  Mass. 


TOMATOES  FOR  HEALTH 

Prepared    by    May    E.    Foley,    Nutrition 
Specialist 

The  conscientious  homemaker  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  using  oranges  or  toma- 
toes at  least  twice  a  week  for  the  health  of 
her  family,  will  be  quite  concerned  now  with 
the  high  price  of  oranges.  She  may  need 
to  think  of  new  ways  to  serve  canned  to- 
matoes, which  are  always  inexpensive  and 
plentiful;  and  fresh  tomatoes  will  soon  be 
plentiful  and  less  expensive.  Some  dishes 
using  these  healthful  vegetables  are  sug- 
gested. 

Tomato  Juice  Cocktail 

1  pint  tomatoes 

2  cloves 

2  slices  onion 

2  teaspoons  sugar 

Few  celery  leaves  or  celery  salt 

1  tablespoon  vinegar  or  lemon  juice 

Cook  together  all  ingredients  except 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice.  Strain  and  make 
up  to  one  pint  with  water.  Add  acid. 
Chill  and  serve. 


Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 

2  cups  milk 

3  tablespoons  flour 

3  tablespoons  butter 

2  cups  tomato  juice  and  pulp 

1  tablespoon  chopped  onion 

2  teaspoons  salt 
1  bay  leaf 

Few  celery  leaves,  1  teaspoon  celery  salt  or 
}4  teaspoon  celery  salt 

Make  a  white  sauce  with  milk,  flour  and 
butter.  Cook  over  boiling  water  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes.  Add  seasoning  to 
tomatoes  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Boil  five 
minutes  and  strain.  Pour  this  mixture 
slowly  while  hot  into  hot  white  sauce, 
stirring  constantly.  Pouring  the  white 
sauce  into  the  tomato  mixture  usually 
curdles  the  milk.  Serve  at  once.  Six 
small,  or  four  large  servings. 


Stuffed  Tomato  Salad 

4  tomatoes 

1  cup  chopped  celery 

'^  cup  chopped  cucumber 

^i  teaspoon  salt 

Salad  dressing  to  moisten 

Remove  slice  from  top  of  medium  sized, 
firm  tomato.  Cut  the  tomato  that  is  re- 
moved into  small  pieces,  drain,  and  mix 
with  the  celery,  cucumber  and  salt.  Mois- 
ten with  salad  dressing,  and  stuff  tomatoes 
with  mixture.  Serve  on  lettuce  with  a 
spoonful  of  dressing. 


Tomato  Aspic 

2  cups  tomato  pulp 

Vi  small  onion  sliced 

2  cloves 

1  piece  bay  leaf 

Few  celery  leaves  or  '-o  teaspoon  celery  seed 

1  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  sugar 

1  tablespoon  vinegar 

lJ-2  tablespoons  gelatin 

}4,  cup  cold  water 

Soak  gelatin  in  cold  water.  Cook  to- 
matoes with  all  ingredients  except  gelatin 
and  vinegar  for  ten  minutes.  Strain  and 
make  up  to  2  cups  with  hot  water.  Add 
dissolved  gelatin  and  vinegar.  Stir  well 
and  mold.     Four  servings. 


Tomato  Surprise 

1  pint  canned  or  cooked  tomato 

2  large  onions 

1  diced  green  pepper  or 
1  cup  cubed  celery 

(coarse  stalks  and  leaves  rriay  be  used.) 
Butter,  salt  and  sugar  to  taste 

Put  all  ingredients  in  stew  pan  and  cook 
fifteen  minutes.  This  may  be  served  as  a 
vegetable  or  thickened  a  little  and  served 
on  toast  as  a  supper  or  luncheon  dish.  If 
used  for  a  main  dish  a  little  grated  cheese 
may  be  sprinkled  over  the  top  or  a  few 
crisp  slices  of  bacon  added. 


Spanish  Omelet 

Beat  eggs  slightly,  then  add  the  milk  and 
seasonings.  Put  fat  in  a  hot  omelet  pan; 
when  melted,  pour  in  the  egg  mixture  and 
cook  slowly.  As  it  cooks,  stir  with  a  fork 
until  the  whole  is  of  a  creamy  consistency. 
Place  on  hotter  part  of  stove  to  brown 
quickly  underneath.  Serve  on  platter  with 
hot  Tomato  Surprise  mixture  and  fold  over. 
Cooked  peas  may  be  added. 

I  have  within  the  will  to  win 
And  food  for  real  ambition — 

The  kind  that  thrills  and  also  fills 
Because  of  rich  nutrition. 


An  1820  Verse 

"This   is   every   cook's   opinion. 
No  savoury  dish  without  an  onion; 

But  lest  your  kissing  should  be  spoil'd. 
Your  onions  must  be  thoroughly  boil'd." 

— History  of  Cultivated  Vegetables,  Phillips 


Happygrams 

When    you    tire — retire. 

Long  nights  of  sleep  mean  long  years  of 
health. 

A   regular   hour   for  every   meal — not   a 
regular  meal  for  every  hour. 

Be  full  of  fresh  air. 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  "Health." 

Green  apples  are  the  fruit  of  all  evil. 

Your  weight  is  your  fate. 
— American  Child  Health  Association. 

"New   Times  and   New   Measures" 

New  times  demand  new  measures  and  new 
men; 
The   world  advances,   and   in   time   out- 
grows. 
The  laws  that  in  our  fathers'  day  were  best 
And,    doubtless,    after    us,    some    purer 
scheme 
Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than  we.' 
— James  Russell  Lowe' 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES. 
County  Champions  Chosen. 

The  Food,  Clothing,  Poultry  and  handi- 
craft Champions  have  been  chosen  for  the 
past  season's  projects.  There  have  been 
many  candidates  in  the  field  in  all  of  the 
projects  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  select 
the  winners  as  there  was  much  good  work 
done. 

In  the  Food  Club  Doris  Palm  of  the 
William  F.  Howe  Club  of  Easton  was 
chosen  county  champion  by  just  a  hair's 
breadth  over  Dorothy  Hurst  of  County 
Street  School,  Taunton.  Both  girls  have 
done  remarkably  fine  work.  Both  have 
done  the  family  cooking,  preparing  all  the 
meals  and  making  all  the  lunches.  Beside 
being  in  the  Food  Club  Doris  was  in  the 
Room  Beautiful  and  Clothing  Clubs.  Both 
girls  have  been  in  club  work  three  years. 

The  Clothing  Club  Championship  goes 
to  Rose  Gwilliams  of  Norton.  Rose  has 
been  in  the  work  five  years  and  has  been 
very  active  as  a  local  leader,  especially 
during  the  past  two  years.  She  has  led 
clubs  in  Taunton  as  well  as  Norton.  Rose 
is  one  of  the  girls  who  was  in  Mrs.  George 
H.  Fuller's  group,  a  club  that  was  known 
statewide  for  its  fine  work. 

The  choosing  of  both  a  Poultry  and  a 
Handicraft  Champion  was  no  easy  task  for 
there  was  much  good  work  done  in  both 
projects.  There  were  about  50  members 
who  came  through  in  the  poultry  and 
nearly  200  in  the  handicraft  work. 

Harvey  Smith  of  North  Westport,  a 
student  in  the  Westport  High  School  and 
five  years  in  poultry  club  work,  was  chosen 
county  poultry  champion.  During  this 
time  he  has  done  not  only  a  fine  job  but  has 
increased  his  flock  from  10  to  150.  He  has 
been  secretary  and  president  also.  He  has 
had  White  Leghorns,  his  favorite  breed, 
and  they  have  turned  in  large  yields  for  him . 
Harvey  has  exhibited  at  many  shows  both 
in  and  out  of  the  county  and  he  has  many 
ribbons  in  his  home  to  show  for  this.  We 
are  glad  that  Harvey  has  won  this  cham- 
pionship and  is  going  to  Camp  Gilbert  with 
the  rest  in  July. 

The  Handicraft  Club  contest  for  County 
Championship  proved  to  be  another  close 
one  this  year  with  the  final  decision  going 
to  Aldo  Fasoli  of  County  Street  School, 
Taunton.  This  is  Aide's  sixth  year  and 
he  has  not  only  done  fine  work,  but  his 
leadership  and  visits  to  the  homes  of  the 
members  inspecting  their  work  and  helping 
them,  was  exceptionally  good.  Aldo,  with- 
out doubt,  deserves  the  trip  to  Amherst. 

Everett  Smith  of  North  Dighton,  who 
was  second  choice  last  year  was  again 
second  this  year.  Everett's  work  was 
particularly  good,  as  good  as  Aide's,  but 
the  fact  that  he  had  done  no  leadership 
work  puts  him  out  of  the  running  for  first 
honors. 


clubs  had  a  most  successful  year  under  the 
county  leadership  of  Dorothy  M.  Stewart 
and  E.  R.  Wyeth  and  the  fine  corps  of  local 
leaders  who  so  kindly  gave  their  help 

Of  the  72  clubs  started  nearly  one-half 
were  banner  clubs,  that  is,  every  member 
completed  his  or  her  work.  A  few  of  the 
clubs,  .3  or  4,  for  various  reasons,  discon- 
tinued, but  the  rest  of  them,  about  68 
clubs,  finished,  or  about  95%.  In  all  there 
were  nearly  85%  completions  of  the  club 
members. 

County    Health    Delegate    Chosen. 


John  Perry,  Jr.  of  Dartmouth  was  chosen 
as  health  delegate  to  go  to  Worcester  on 
July  2nd  to  compete  for  the  statewide 
contest.  The  next  issue  of  this  bulletin 
will  tell  you  if  he  was  successful  or  not. 

Poultry  Club  Notes. 


The  prize  winners  in  the  last  or  May 
Egg  Laying  contest  are  as  follows:  First, 
John  C.  Mann,  East  Taunton;  Second, 
George  De  Moura,  East  Taunton  and 
Third  William  Lowe,  North  Attleboro. 

The  championship  poultry  club  in  the 
county  was  the  "Full-0-Pep"  Club  in 
North  Dartmouth,  Rajonond  Harrington, 
local  leader.  The  club  finished  100%  or  a 
banner  club. 

The  Red  Comb  Poultry  Club  of  Taunton, 
also  a  banner  club,  finished  second,  but 
their  records  were  not  so  high  as  the  North 
Dartmouth  Club. 

The  Rival  Poultry  Club  of  East  Taunton 
finished  third. 

The  winning  club  will  have  a  poultry 
tour  before  the  summer  is   over. 

Garden  Clubs 


There  are  five  organized  garden  clubs  in 
the  county  besides  many  members  not  in 
organized  groups.  There  is  one  in  Taunton; 
two  in  Easton;  one  in  North  Dartmouth 
and  one  in  Rehoboth. 

Sectional  Dress  Contest. 


Winter  Clubs  Successful. 

The  winter  proiects,  including  Clothing, 
Food,  Lunch  Box,  Room  Beautiful,  Handi- 
craft, Poultry,  Forestry,  Rabbit  and  Dairy 


The  first  4-H  Club  Sectional  Dress  Con- 
test was  held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School,  Segreganset,  June  28.  The 
winners  of  the  county  dress  contests  of 
Barnstable,  Plymouth  and  Bristol  counties 
were  present.  Miss  Esther  B.  Cooley, 
State  Clothing  Specialist,  judged  the  dresses 
and  later  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on 
choosing  colors  and  styles  of  dresses.  The 
Assistant  State  Club  Leader,  Marion  E. 
Forbes,  was  also  present.  The  awards  were 
as  follows: 
Class    I. — Party    Dress. 

1.  Mary     Allison,     North     Middleboro, 
Plymouth  County. 

2.  Antonette    Walker,    Marshfield,    Ply- 
mouth County. 

3.  Edna  Utton,  Easton,  Bristol  County. 
Class  II. — School  Dress:  (Set-in  sleeves  or 

ensemble) 

1.  Muriel    Cahoon,    Centerville,    Barn- 
stable County. 

2.  Lilhan  Cahoon,  North  Westport,  Bris- 
tol County. 


3.  Ida  Davis,  East  Taunton,  Bristol 
County. 

4.  Annie  Meade,  Provincetown,  Barn- 
stable County. 

Class  III. — School  Dress:  (Girls  12  yrs.  or 
under) 

1.  Florence  Lombard,  Wellfleet,  Barn- 
stable County. 

2.  Norma  Colpitt,  Berkley,  Bristol  County 

3.  Dorothy  Watson,  Halifax,  Ptymouth 
County. 

4.  Teresa  Silva,  Wellfleet,  Barnstable 
County. 

Songs  were  sung  and  time  was  given  for 
the  girls  to  get  acquainted.  The  meeting 
proved  very  successful  and  everyone  had  a 
good  time. 

The  winners  of  this  contest  will  enter  the 
state  contest  to  be  held  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  Thursday,  July 
31. 

Canning  Notes. 


The  cold  pack  method  of  canning  is  to  be 
used  by  all  club  members  enrolled  in 
canning  clubs. 

The  simplest  and  cheapest  type  of 
equipment  used  for  cold  pack  canning  is  the 
water  bath  outfit.  This  consists  of  a 
vessel  with  a  tightly  fitting  cover  and  a  rack 
or  false  bottom  to  hold  the  jars  above  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  vessel  should  be 
deep  enough  to  allow  the  water  to  cover  the 
tops  of  the  jars  at  least  1  to  2  inches.  New 
garbage  cans,  a  wash  boiler,  or  preserving 
kettles  are  suitable  if  they,  answer  this  test. 
To  be  economical  of  time  and  fuel,  the 
vessel  should  be  just  large  enough  to  hold 
the  number  of  jars  to  be  cooked  at  one  time. 
Testing  Jars. — Put  the  glass  cover  on 
the  jar.  Tap  around  the  edge  to  see  if  it 
fits  evenly.  If  the  cover  rocks  very  much 
the  jar  is  defective  or  the  cover  is  warped. 
One  or  both  should  be  rejected.  Put  the 
glass  top  on  and  clamp  the  upper  bail  over 
the  cover.  The  bail  should  go  into  place 
with  a  snap.  If  it  does  not,  take  it  off  and 
bend  down  to  tighten.  Bend  in  the  sides. 
If  the  bail  is  too  tight,  bend  up  to  loosen. 

The  rubber  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  securing  a  perfect  seal.  Only  good  new 
rubbers  should  be  used.  Never  use  a 
ring  more  than  once.  When  stretched 
slightly  it  should  be  sufficiently  elastic  to 
return  to  normal  size.  .When  bent  sharply 
upon  itself  it  should  not  break.  A  good 
rubber  should  be  soft  and  elastic  when 
stretched. 

Room  Beautiful  Notes. 


If  you  cannot  make  any  improvement  in 
your  closet,  you  are  a  most  unusual  girl. 

Are  your  clothes  hanging  on  hooks  or 
hangers?  Have  you  enough  coat  hangers? 
Can  you  find  room  for  your  hangers?  Per- 
haps you  or  your  big  brother  or  Dad  can 
put  up  a  pole  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise 
of  your  closet  on  which  you  can  hang  your 
hangers  without  having  your  dresses  crushed. 
The  pole  may  be  an  old  sawed  off  broom 
handle,  it  may  be  a  curtain  rod,  or  even  a 
towel  rack  attached  under  the  shelf.  If 
you  want  an  extension  rod  for  your  closet 
for  still  more  clothes  you  can  purchase  one 
in  the  stores. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 

SCHOOL  MOTTO:  "WHAT'S  WORTH  DOING  AT   ALL  IS  WORTH  DOING  WELL." 


SEGREGANSET,  MASS.,  JULY,  1930 


OUR  NEW  ENGLAND 


IT'S  WORTH  THE  EFFORT 


PERSONALS 


To  appreciate  the  faithfulness  of 
those  who  tirelessly  serve  us  intimately 
in  the  home  or  other  local  group,  it  is 
well  from  time  to  time  to  be  separated 
from  them  for  a  season.  The  mother 
and  father  to  whom  every  last  mother's 
son  of  us  is  ever  indebted  far  beyond 
what  we  may  hope  to  repay,  these  loved 
ones  with  whom  we  live  so  constantly 
and  so  intimately,  are  never  fully 
appreciated  until  through  the  per- 
spective of  years  of  separation  and 
deepening  experience. 

And  similarly  our  New'  England  with 
her  comfortable  homes,  her  varied  land- 
scape, her  commonly  thrifty  industries, 
her  convenient  markets  and  good  roads 
to  market,  her  matchless  opportunities 
for  education,  and  her  neighborliness, 
is  endeared  to  us  by  an  occasional  more 
distant  view  through  the  perspective 
and  experience  that  come  from  travel 
beyond  her  borders. 

If  the  New  England  farmer  at  times 
thinks  his  lot  a  hard  one,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  prove  his  case  by  com- 
parison with  farming  in  most  other 
sections  of  these  United  States.  And  as 
New  England  is  favored  by  her  markets 
over  most  other  sections  of  the  country, 
so  is  Bristol  County  within  New  Eng- 
land a  favored  county.  Such  is  one's 
verdict  after  a  first-hand  study  of  the 
whole  picture. 

New  Englanders  by  temperament  and 
habit  are  not,  as  a  rule,  much  given  to 
"gushing"  or  braggadocio,  and  farmers 
as  a  class  live  too  near  the  soil  to  be 
much  carried  "off  their  feet"  by  mere 
enthusiasm.  Yet  there  is  much  that  may 
be  said  for  New  E:ngland,  even  for 
farming  in  New  England.  Whether 
one's  chief  interest  be  poultry,  or 
dairying,  or  vegetable  gardening,  or 
small  fruit  growing,  or  landscape  work, 
or  orcharding,  or  floriculture,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  location  that  offers 
better  opportunities  or  surer  cash  re- 
turns than  some  carefully  selected  spot 
on  a  sunny  hillside  or  in  one  of  the 
sheltered  valleys  of  New  England. 

For  the  most  part  let  the  West  grow 
our  grain  and  beef;  let  the  South  pro- 
duce our  cotton  and  yams  and  tobacco; 
the  idle  lands  of  the  whole  country 
must  be  intelligently  handled  to  pro- 
duce our  wood  and  timber;  but,  all 
things  considered,  for  the  growing  and 


The  1930  dates  for  the  Bristol  County 
Young  Farmers'  Show'  and  Union  Agri- 
cultural Meetings  have  been  finally 
determined  as  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  October  8,  9  and  10.  The 
second  day's  program  is  to  be  provided 
by  the  Dighton  Tercentenary  Celebra- 
tion Committee. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  liberal  in  their 
support  of  the  premium  list.  Citizens 
of  the  county  are  to  be  asked  for  sub- 
scriptions to  match  the  funds  thus  pro- 
vided by  the  State. 

Each  of  us,  as  farmers  and  as  stu- 
dents or  graduates  of  the  Agricultural 
School,  has  a  responsibility  that  no 
other  person  can  assume,  to  do  a  part 
to  make  the  Show  the  best  yet.  First  of 
all,  a  generous  and  quality  exhibit; 
then  to  lend  a  hand,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  help  stage  the  exhibits;  to  let  our 
friends,  acquaintances  and  others  know 
of  the  Show  and  the  program,  and  en- 
courage them  to  attend;  and,  finally, 
be  on  hand  ourselves  with  a  few  friends. 
The  returns  will  abundantly  repay  us 
for  any  effort  required  to  put  our  part 
across,  but  it  is  "so  easy"  to  loll  along 
through  life — just  hang  onto  the  "band- 
wagon", maybe  even  drag  our  feet  a 
little,  instead  of  putting  a  shoulder  to 
it  to  help  with  a  lift.  Let  us  get  into 
the  game  and  get  in  early.  It's  worth 
the  effort. 

marketing  of  any  of  the  other  farm 
products  there  is  no  spot  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  more  favored  than  our 
New  England. 

I  will  even  say  a  word  for  the  much 
maligned  climate  of  New  England.  It 
is  seldom  monotonous  (I  trust  no  one 
will  contradict  me  here)  like  the  irk- 
some "dry"  seasons  or  "rainy"  seasons 
of  other  localities.  Nor  is  it,  as  a  rule, 
devitalizing  until  the  gait  lags  and  the 
spirit  fags,  but  is  normally  invigorating 
and  stimulating.  The  terrifying  cyclone, 
the  devastating  flood,  the  barren  arid 
and  "semi-arid"  conditions  are  seldom 
known  in  New  England. 

"What  would  I  not  give  at  times," 
said  a  Southern  California  woman  to 
me  one  day,  "to  be  able  to  be  out  in  a 
good  old  New  England  blizzard"! 
"Chicago",  said  another,  "has  an 
abundance  of  apples  from  the  West,  but 


Justa  Poultry  Farm, 
Southampton,  L.  L, 

New  York. 
June  5,  1930. 
Dear  Mr.  Gilbert: 

I  have  just  got  to  write  to  you  again 
to  tell  you  how  I  am  getting  along. 

Everything  is  going  fine  and  I  seem  to 
like  it  better  every  day.  We  had  another 
hatch  yesterday  of  two  thousand  more 
baby  chicks.  The  house  I  am  taking  care 
of  is  full  now  with  a  total  of  about  ten 
thousand  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks, 
ranging  from  one  day  to  eight  weeks 
old.  Besides  these  we  have  about  1500 
pullets  and  2000  cockerels  out  on  the 
range,  but  another  man  takes  care  of 
them. 

I  hope  the  chicks  at  the  school  are 
doing  well. 

I  was  planning  on  making  a  trip  to 
the  school  this  summer,  but  I  don't 
think  I  can  make  it  now.  There  are  five 
of  us  working  here,  but  it  sure  does 
keep  us  going.  We  have  a  special  man 
here  who  does  nothing  but  kill  and  pick 
broilers. 

I  guess  that  is  about  all  I  have  to 
say  this  time.  I  was  hoping  that  some- 
one would  come  up  to  see  me  this 
summer,  but  I  suppose  it  is  too  far  out 
of  the  way. 

I  shall  appreciate  hearing  from  you 
at  any  time. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Joseph  Walkden. 


Clarence  Johnson,  '32,  who  is  at 
Acrebridge  Fann,  Marlboro,  has  just 
recovered  from  a  case  of  blood  poison- 
ing which  resulted  from  a  floor  burn 
received  on  the  basketball  floor  last 
spring.  He  was  in  the  hospital  about  a 
week. 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


every  year  we  pay  double  money  to 
have  our  apples  shipped  on  by  barrel 
from  New  England!"  As  we  traveled 
down  the  main  highway  from  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  toward  Denver,  a  big  Lincoln 
seven-passenger  whizzed  by  us.  In  the 
rear  seat  was  a  young  Boston  woman, 
visiting  in  the  West.  At  the  sight  of 
our  Massachusetts  number  plates, 
utter  strangers  though  we  were,  she 
rose  high  in  the  tonneau  to  wave  an 
enthusiastic  gTeeting  to  the  symbol  of 
the  old  Bay  State! 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 


"SCHOOL   FARM   NOTES' 


Poultry  Department 

Since  the  last  report  many  things 
have  been  done  to  improve  the  plant. 
New  and  heavier  wire  has  been  used 
for  pen  partitions  and  around  the  roost- 
ing closets.  New  wire  is  also  replacing 
that  used  at  the  window. 

Both  of  the  big  houses  have  been 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  We  are  using 
shavings  for  litter  and  find  them  much 
cleaner  than  peat  moss. 

We  caponized  85  cockerels  which  we 
hope  to  turn  into  those  delicious,  tooth- 
some  roasts   by   Thanksgiving   Day. 

Under  our  present  schedule  we   cull 
once  a  week  and  sell  on  the  average  of 
thirty  non-layers.  Thus  far  our  produc- 
tion has  been  keeping  up  very  well  for 
'  the  summer  months. 

We  have  put  300  White  Leghorn 
pullets  into  the  laying  house  and  160 
Rhode  Island  Red  pullets  were  also 
vaccinated  and  housed. 

We  believe  that  vaccination  is  good 
insurance,  and  intend  to  vaccinate 
every  pullet  that  goes  in. 

Next  month  we  are  planning  to  reseed 
the  old  range  in  order  that  a  good  stand 
of  grass  may  appear. 

With  the  cleaning,  disinfecting,  grain 
mixing  and  repairing  Jobs,  the  poultry 
helpers   are  kept  quite   busy. 

Milton  Norcross. 
Farm  Crops  Department 
Our  crops  are  looking  good  for  this 
time    of   year,    and    if   the    weather   is 
favorable  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
we   will   have   better  yields  than   usual. 
At    present    we    are    cultivating    five 
acres    of    Potatoes,    five    of    Whipples 
Yellow  Sweet   Corn   and  twenty-two  of 
Silage  Corn. 

Early  in  June  w'e  cut  and  put  into 
the  silo  fifty  tons  of  Wheat  and  Vetch. 
This  was  taken  from  five  acres  of  land 
which  has  since  been  planted  to  Early 
Leaming  Corn  which  bids  fair  to  give 
us  a  heavy  yield  of  silage  next  Sep- 
tember. 

Orchard  Department 

Spraying  has  been  the  pastime  this 
summer.  As  announced  before,  the 
school  is  enrolled  in  the  "90%  Clean 
Apple  Club",  and,  to  date,  we  are 
practically  free  from  insect  or  disease 
injury.  The  new  sprayer  has  performed 
without  a  hitch  this  season,  a  pleasant 
experience  with  this  Department.  In 
past  seasons  we  were  seemingly  never 
without  sprayer  trouble,  which  pre- 
vented timely  applications  of  spray  and 
also  cut  down  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
job. 

A  rather  heavy  yield  of  raspberries 
is  looked  for.  The  new  system  of  train- 
ing the  bushes  seems  to  be  working  out 
well.  It  keeps  the  heavily  laden   canes 


out  of  the  row,  thus  allowing  greater 
efficiency  in  cultivation  and  ease  in 
picking. 

The  strawberry  season  is  past  with 
only  fair  returns.  The  old  bed  has  been 
plowed  under  and  late  sweet  corn 
planted. 

Cunningham  was  away  on  a  forced 
vacation  due  to  the  outbreak  of  scarlet 
fever  in  Mr.  Robinson's  home.  Francis 
is  now  working  in  the  Orchard  Depart- 
ment for  the  balance  of  the  season. 

A  new  weed,  called  nut  grass,  has 
made  its  appearance  in  the  com  and 
strawberry  plots  and  is  causing  some 
trouble  to  eradicate  it.  It  may  develop 
into  as  serious  a  weed  as  witch  grass 
owing  to  its  similar  growing  habits. 
Market  Gardening  Department 
The  work  in  the  flower  house  has  been 
finished  for  the  season.  The  soil  is  being 
removed  and  the  benches  will  receive 
a  heavy  coat  of  whitewash.  Five  benches 
in  the  second  section  of  house  No.  2 
will  be  set  to  carnations  early  in  July. 
Section  No.  1  in  the  same  house  will 
be  set  to  chrysanthemums.  Several  new 
varieties  have  been  obtained  from 
Professor  White  at  the  Market  Garden 
Field  Station.  These  will  be  tried  out 
along  with  our  own. 

In  spite  of  a  bad  start  last  fall,  the 
crop  of  carnations  has  done  well.  Cut- 
ting commenced  in  October  and  the  last 
blooms  are  just  being  harvested. 

The  tomato  crop  is  still  going  strong. 
The  price  received  at  present  is  twenty 
cents  per  pound  wholesale.  Approxi- 
mately $500.00  is  the  gross  amount  re- 
ceived to  date  on  this  crop. 

Outdoor  crops  are  excellent  but  prices 
and  market  are  the  poorest  in  the 
history  of  the  school. 

Students  whose  garden  projects  are 
outstanding  at  present  are  Barros, 
Saunders,  Cote,  Prairie,  Cruickshank, 
N.  Clegg,  Hood,  Lannigan  and  Rogers. 
Students  at  work  in  this  department 
are  Blackledge  '31,  Walker  '33,  Court- 
ney '33,  N.  Clegg  '33,  Marsden  '33, 
Rogers  '33,  Mendoza  '33. 

Farm  Shop  Department 
Since  you  have  last  heard  from  us 
we  have  built  some  new  berry  trays 
for  the  Fruit  Department.  We  have  also 
sharpened  the  blades  in  the  ensilage 
cutter. 

The  gas  engine,  to  pump  water  when 
the  electricity  is  off,  has  been  put  to- 
gether and  all  connected.  A  2% -inch 
exhaust  pipe  has  been  run  through  the 
wall  to  the  outside.  A  barrel  has  been 
put  on  a  stand  to  supply  the  water  for 
the  w'ater  jacket  around  the  cylinder 
of  the  gas  engine. 

The  apple  cellar  is  coming  along  well. 
A  concrete  bulkhead  has  been  put  in. 
Bolts  were  set  in  the  concrete  so  that 
the  jambs  could  be  bolted  on.  The  doors 


are  on  and  cament  steps  have  been  put 
in.  The  cracks  between  the  sheets  of 
insulating  material  (linabestos)  have 
been  filled  with  plaster  of  Paris. 


PERSONALS — Continued 

Brousseau,  '31,  should  certainly  make 
a  good  poultry  man  some  time  if  one 
can  judge  by  the  interest  he  manifests 
in    the    non-feathered   varieties. 

Wellman,  '32,  is  working  on  a  dairy 
farm  in  Maine. 

Hoole,  '32,  has  a  good  project,  con- 
sidering that  he  is  handicapped  for 
range  space.  The  same  can  be  said  for 
Perry,  '32,  who  has  200  birds  in  a  space 
not  over  20  feet  by  30  feet.  These  con- 
ditions are  far  from  ideal,  but  the  birds 
certainly  look  good. 

Herbert  Ripley,  a  graduate  of  the 
Cohannet  Grammar  School  of  Taunton, 
is  working  in  Department  9  this 
summer.  He  is  enrolled  as  student  for 
this  fall  and  appears  to  be  of  good  stuff. 

Freeman  Cook,  recent  graduate  of 
North  Carolina  State,  w'as  a  farm 
visitor.  Though  he  wiU  assume  a 
Fellowship  teaching  position  in  the 
Poultry  Department  of  that  University 
this  fall,  he  is  busy  hunting  a  job  for 
the  summer.   . 

Lawrence  Shaw  has  been  made  fore- 
man of  Department  9  and  is  expecting 
to  complete  a  project  in  ornamental 
gardening. 


Roland  Boulet,  '28,  called  Wednes- 
day evening  to  introduce  his  son.  The 
baby  is  two  months  old  and  is  certainly 
a  fine  youngster.  Roland  says  he  is  to 
enter  B.  C.  A.  S.,  and  at  the  rate  he  is 
developing,  it  looks  as  though  he  would 
be  ready  to  enroll  before  many  years. 
Roland  is  carrying  on  a  retail  poultry 
and  vegetable  route  in  New  Bedford. 
He  has  remodelled  a  large  henhouse 
and  plans  to  keep  a  flock  of  250  layers. 
The  concrete  work  and  also  the 
carpentry  has  been  done  by  Roland  him- 
self. Much  of  the  work  of  renovating 
his  home  has  also  been  done,  such  as 
painting,  varnishing  and  papering. 

Roland  is  only  one  of  many  others 
who  are  able  to  save  many  dollars  by 
doing  such  work  themselves.  This  is 
one  result  of  the  training  which  is  to 
be  had  at  B.  C.  A.  S. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  graduate 
of  B.  C.  A.  S.  cannot  do  much  of  his 
own  building,  plumbing,  concreting, 
pamtmg,  etc.  Because  of  the  training 
received  in  these  and  other  lines,  I  have 
found  it  possible  to  keep  my  own  home 
in  repair  and  We  are  enjoying  things 
in  and  about  the  home  that  we  could 
not  have  if  we  were  obliged  to  hire  the 
work  done  by  outside  labor. 

H,  J.  R.,  '17. 
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EUROPEAN  CORN  BORER  CONTROL. 


The  European  corn  borer  continues  to  be 
a  serious  pest.  Apparently  no  new  methods 
of  control  have  been  developed  although 
intensive  and  extensive  studies  are  being 
made.  All  sorts  of  dusts  and  sprays  are 
being  tried  out,  but  nothing  yet  in  the  form 
of  a  dust  or  spray  has  been  discovered  which 
is  practical  and  effective.  Some  headway 
has  been  made  with  parasites,  lut  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  corn  borers  are 
killed  by  parasites. 

Fall  plowing  and  cleaning  up  still  seem  to 
be  the  most  practical  solution  of  the  problem. 
There  are  still  some  farmers  who  doubt  that 
fall  plowing  and  cleaning  up  are  really 
effective.  One  of  the  largest  dairy  farmers 
in  the  county  was  skeptical  about  results 
obtained  from  fall  plowing  and  so  wanted 
to  find  out  for  himself  if  any  good  resulted. 
He  spent  the  best  part  of  a  day  in  the  spring 
digging  up  and  examining  corn  stubble 
which  had  been  plowed  under  the  previous 
fall.  He  was  unable  to  find  a  live  corn  borer 
in  the  stubble  which  was  buried  though  the 
field  had  been  badly  infested.  He  was  able 
to  find  a  considerable  number  of  live  corn 
borers  in  stubble  lying  on  top  of  the  ground. 

The  following  suggestions,  if  carried  out, 
will  help  keep  down  the  borer: 

(1)  Cut  stubble  as  low  as  possible. 
There  are  a  number  of  low  cutting  attach- 
ments now  on  the  market. 

(2)  Removing  all  corn  stalks  from  the 
field  and  either  cutting  them  up  in  half-inch 
pieces  as  for  the  silo  and  feed  out,  or,  if  this 
is  impossible,  burn  the  stalks. 

(3)  Plowing  late  in  the  fall  is  more 
effective  than  early  in  the  fall. 

(4)  Clean  up  and  burn  all  rubbish  left 
on  this  field  and  around  the  fences.  The 
corn  borer  spends  the  winter  in  rubbish  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

(5)  Encourage  your  neighbors  to  clean 
up  their  corn  fields,  but  don't  neglect  your 
own  field  just  because  your  neighbor  does. 
Every  borer  that  is  destroyed  this  fall  will 
mean  several  hundred  fewer  corn  borers 
next  year. 


SUMMER  EGG  REQUIREMENTS 


1.  Constant  supply  of  dry  mash 

2.  Grain  fed  early  and  late 

3.  Milk  in  some  form 

4.  Plenty  of  cool,  clean  water 

5.  Fresh,  succulent  green  feed 

6.  Cool,  clean  houses 

7.  Freedom  from  lice  and  mites 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  UNION  AGRICUL- 
TURAL   MEETINGS    AND    YOUNG 
FARMERS'  SHOW 


Now  is  the  time  to  make  plans  to  attend 
the  Bristol  County  Union  Agricultural 
Meetings  and  Young  Farmers'  Show  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  9  and  10. 

The  program  this  year  will  extend  over 
the  three  days.  The  second  day  will  be 
Old  Home  Day  in  charge  of  the  Dighton 
Tercentenary  Committee.  The  program 
on  that  day  will  include  a  musical  program, 
sports,  and  a  speaking  program.  Attorney 
General  Joseph  E.  Warner  will  deliver  the 
main  address. 

The  program  on  October  8  and  10  will 
include  special  features  for  homemakers, 
vegetable  growers,  fruit  growers,  poultrymen 
and  dairymen. 

The  Bristol  County  Young  Farmers' 
Association  in  Cooperation  with  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Bristol 
County  Farm  Bureau  and  other  agricultural 
organizations,  are  planning  to  put  on  an 
even  better  show  than  they  had  last  year. 
Special  programs  are  being  arranged  for 
each  evening  in  addition  to  the  daytime 
programs. 

The  tentative  program  for  the  Union 
Agricultural  Meetings  is  given  below.  This 
program  will  probably  be  subject  to  some 
revision: 

Dairy  Program — Wednesday,    October  8, 

1930. 
10:30  A.  M.       "Local  Problems  in  Milk 
Marketing" — Henry  Fienemann,  N.  E. 
M.  P.  A.,  Providence. 
Discussion — 

William  C.  Viall,  Rehoboth 
Alexander  E.  Smith,  Westport 
10:30  A.  M.     "Feeding  Dairy  Cattle  for 
Economic  Milk  Production" — Prof.  V. 
A.  Rice,  M.  A.  C,  Amherst 
Discussion — 

Ralph  Horton,  Rehoboth 
Lester  A.  Boyden,  South  Easton 
12:30  P.  M.     Lunch  Hour 
1:30  P.  M.     "The  Secret  of  Clean  Milk 
Production" — J.    C.    Cort,    Dept.    of 
Agriculture,  Boston 
Discussion — 

Spurgeon  Scott,  Fairhaven 
Charles  S.  Bliss,  Rehoboth 
2:30  P.   M.     "New  Fertilizer  Develop- 
ments"— Sidney  B.  Haskell,  Synthetic 
Nitrogen  Products  Corp.,  New  York 

Continued  on  page  2  col.  2 


SOW  ALFALFA  ON  THE  LIGHTER 
WELL-DRAINED  SOILS 

The  one  inescapable  fact  about  alfalfa  is 
this:  farmers  who  have  learned  to  grow  it, 
like  it,  they  want  it  to  feed  and,  they  are 
planting  more  of  it.  More  than  1000  acres 
of  it  are  now  being  grown  in  Massachusetts 
and  each  year  the  acreage  is  increasing,  says 
R.  W.  Donaldson  Extension  agronomist  at 
M.  A.  C. 

In  dry  seasons  it  continues  to  grow  when 
other  hays  are  short.  Deep  rooted,  rapid 
growing — farmers  make  two  and  three  cut- 
tings averaging  three  to  four  tons  to  the 
acre  each  year  of  the  best  feeding  hay  that 
can  be  grown.  There  is  satisfaction  in 
rolling  up  big  yields  on  a  small  acreage — to 
fill  the  barn  with  a  real  feed  which  makes 
cows  milk  well  even  though  less  grain  is  fed. 
One  has  only  to  visit  those  farmers  who  are 
growing  it  to  see  how  proud  they  are  of  their 
alfalfa  fields  and  to  note  the  enthusiasm  they 
have  for  it.  It  is  convincing  proof  of  its 
value  for  any  dairyman  who  is  ambitious 
to  have  the  best  of  home-grown  feed  for 
his  herd. 

Success  with  alfalfa  means  a  right  start. 
In  brief,  recommendations  for  growing  alfalfa 
are  as  follows: 

A  well  drained  soil  tilled  the  previous  year 

is  best. 
Lime  it  (to  test  neutral)  in  two  applica- 
tions— one  before  and  one  after  plowing. 
Fit  the  land  after  disking  in  lime  and  super 
phosphate,  with  smoothing   harrow   to 
kill  several  successive  weed  crops  and 
leave  the  seed  bed  firm  beneath. 
A  time  to  seed  is  after  weeds  are  killed 
in  the  spring  or,  safer  because  of  weeds, 
in  July  or  August,  following  a  crop  of 
oats  for  hay.     The  safest  plan  of  all  is 
to  seed  in  mid-summer  on  land  summer 
fallowed   to    kill    weeds    and    conserve 
moisture. 
Learn  to  fertilize:  plenty  of  manure  plow- 
ed under,  .500  to  1000  pounds  of  super- 
phosphate    and     100-200     pounds     of 
potash  will  make  a  thick  heavy  stand. 
Annual    top-dressing    -will    insure    big 
yields  and  prolong  the  life  of  the  stand. 
300   to   500   pounds   of   8-6-6   or   top- 
dressing  with  manure  produces  vigor- 
ous growth.     Or,  30O  of  superphosphate 
and  200  pounds  of  potash  will  encourage 
firm  hardy  plants. 
Furnish  20  pounds  of  Certified  Grimm  or 
Ontario  variegated  seed  per  acre  and 
inoculate  it  carefully. 
And,  do  not  cut  it  until  the  second  year 
if  seeded  in  midsummer.     To  cut  alfalfa 
after  September  1st  is  to  risk  winter- 
killing. 
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STAFF 

George  H.  Gilbert,       j  Director 

C.  Laurin  March,       '       Poultry  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,  Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 

Wyman  E.  Hawkes,  Farm  Crops 

and  Soil  Fertility  Instructor 

Willis  T.  Pettey,  Orcharding 

and  Small  Fruit  Growing  Instructor 

H.  Judson  Robinson,         Market  Gardening 

and  Home  Gardening  Instructor 

Forrest  R.  Gilson  Farm.  Mechanics 

and  Construction  Instructor 

George  T.  Carl,  Instructor  in  English 

and  other  related  subjects 

FIELD  AGENTS 

Warren  L.  Ide,    County  Agricultural  Agent 

Blanche  W.  Eames,      Home  Demonstration 

Agent 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Junior  Agri.  Agent 

Dorothy  M.  Stewart,      Assistant  Extension 

Agent 
Florence  M.  Cordner,  Clerk 


TEST  BIRDS  EARLY 

Early  Pullet  Testing  Permits  Intensive 
Retesting.  During  the  past  few  years 
the  progressive  poultrymen  have  recognized 
the  advantages  and  profits  derived  from 
testing  their  flocks  as  early  as  possible  for 
pullorum  disease.  Such  poultrymen,  who 
knew  their  flock  to  be  infected,  tested  their 
pullets  on  range  before  they  attained  egg 
production.  According  to  obersvations 
made  during  the  past  few  years,  pullets 
need  not  attain  egg  production  before  the 
test  can  be  satisfactorily  applied.  By  test- 
ing infected  flocks  early  in  the  season,  the 
owner  will  have  ample  time  to  have  his  flock 
retested  until  no  more  reactors  are  detected. 
Some  infected  flocks  can  be  cleaned  up  in 
one  or  two  tests,  whereas  others  may  require 
more.  Through  intensive  retesting  one 
may  establish  a  non-reacting  fl.ock  in  one 
season,  provided  the  proper  eradication 
measures  are  observed.  This  plan  should 
not  appear  too  expensive  for  the  average 
poultryman  if  he  considers  the  losses  from 
an  infected  flock.  A  pullorum  disease  free 
flock  will  bring  more  sales,  higher  prices, 
and  a  better  reputation  to  the  poultryman. 
Now  is  the  time  to  act.  Do  not  wait  until 
the  hatching  season.  During  the  last  test- 
ing season,  151  flocks  out  of  460  were  found 
to  be  infected.  The  owners  of  these  flocks 
are  advised  to  have  all  their  birds  tested  in 
August,  if  possible,  and  later  retested  until 
clean.  If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
such  a  plan  should  be  applied  to  your  flock, 
ask  your  county  agent  or  write  to  the  testing 
laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Veterinary 
Science  for  assistance.  Applications  for 
testing  are  requested  to  be  returned  immed- 
iately, which  will  insure  prompt  and  satis- 
factory service.  Flock  owners  who  wish 
their  flocks  tested  for  the  first  time  may  write 
to  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Science 
for  application  blanks.  They  are  also  ad- 
vised to  have  their  flocks  tested  as  early  as 
possible.  Early  pullet  testing  and  intensive 
retesting  until  clean  will  prevent  losses  from 
decreased  egg  production,  fertility,  hatch- 
ability,  livability,  and  sales,  which  are 
associated  with  a  pullorum  diseased  flock. 
Henry  Van  Roekel — 
Department  of  Veterinary  Science. 


Bristol  Co.  Union  Agricultural  Meeting 
Young  Farmers'  Show. 
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Discussion — 

Arthur  E.  Sweet,  East  Norton 
George  B.  Flint,  East  Mansfield 

Fruit    Program — Wednesday,   Oct.  8,1930 

10:30  A.  M.  "Progress  in  Controlling 
Apple  Maggot" — Prof.  A.  I.  Bourne, 
M.  A.  C,  Amherst 

Discussion — 

Francis  Hodgkinson,  Swansea 
H.  P.  Caldwell,  North  Attleboro 

11:30  A.  M.  "New  Developments  in 
Spray  Materials" — Prof.  W.  H.  Thies, 
M.  A.  C,  Amherst 

Discussion — 

Benjamin  S.  Chace,  Swansea 
Howard  A.  Richards,  South  Easton 

12:30  P.  M.     Lunch  Hour 
1:.30  P.   M.     "Factors  That   Make  for 
Profitable  Apple  Production — Prof.  F. 
C.  Sears,  M.  A.  C,  Amherst 

Discussion — 

Willis  T.  Pettey,  Segreganset 
Lester  F.  Allen,  Fall  River 
2:30  P.  M.     "Orchard  Practices  in  Dela- 
ware"— C.  W.  Smith,  Bridgeville,  Dela- 
ware 

Market  Garden  Program —  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1930 

10:30  A.  M.  "How  Can  the  Vegetable 
Grower  Secure  Good  Seeds  and  Plants" 
Prof.  Ray  M.  Koon,  Market  Garden 
Field  Station,  Waltham 

Discussion — 

Samuel  Burnley,  Seekonk 
Manuel  Mendoza,  Dighton 

11:30  A.  M.  "Economical  Methods  of 
Maintaining  Soil  Fertility" — Dr.  Burt 
A.  Hartwell,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Discussion — 

Elliot  F.  Walker,  Dighton 

Roger  M.  Acheson,  South  Westport 

12:30  P.  M.     Lunch  Hour 
1:30  P.  M.     "Modern  Methods  of  Mar- 
keting Vegetables" — Prof.  H.  F.  Tomp- 
son,  Seekonk 

Discussion — 

Donald  Strange,  Taunton 
Walter  Hampton,  Segreganset 
2:30  P.  M.     "Our  Experiences  in  Grow- 
ing Vegetables  in  Connecticut" — Prof. 
A.  E.  Wilkinson,  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural College,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Poultry  Program — Friday,  Oct.  10,  1930. 

10:30  A.  M.  "Massachusetts  Egg  Mar- 
keting Situation — Lawrence  A.  Bevan, 
Bureau  of  Markets,  Boston 

Discussion — 

Albert  F.  Edminster,  East  Freetown 
Harry  S.  Richmond,  Taunton 

11:30  A.  M.  "Common  Sense  Methods 
in  Poultry  Management" — Prof.  Wil- 
iam  E.  Ryan,  Jr.,  Stoughton 

Discussion — 

Joseph  Globus,  Attleboro 
L.  J.  Moss,  West  Mansfield 

12:30  P.  M.  Lunch  Hour. 
1:30  P.  M.  "Echoes  from  the  World 
Poultry  Congress" — Prof.  W.  C.  Mona- 
han,  M.  A.  C,  Amherst 
2:30  P.  M.  "What  Can  the  New  Eng- 
land Council  Do  to  Aid  the  Massachu- 
setts Poultry  Industry" — Prof.  Harry 
R.  Lewis,  Davisville,  R.  I. 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH  HERD  IM- 
PROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  50  lb.  fat  cows 
in  the  association  during  the  Month  of 
July,  1930. 

*Denotes  cows  milked  three  times  per  day. 
JULY 
Cowesett  Farm 

50                             948  54. 

47                            1030  53.5 
Mt.  Hope 

27                            1488  53.5* 

1                            1525  50.3* 

132                          1286  51.4* 

120                          1385  63.4* 

24                            1509  51.2* 

Fred  C.  Sattler 

13  1450  50.7 

14  1466  51.3 
17  1776  53.3 
24                            1624  56.8 

Wm.  C.  Viall 

22                            1556  50.2* 

37                            1708  52.9* 

39                            1547  51.  * 

49                          1584  55.4* 

Wm.  N.  Howard 

16                          1296  50.5 

29                            1351  50. 

850                            1429  50. 

A.  H.  Kress 

10                            917  51.3 

World's  End  Farm 

Ophelia                     1044  59.6* 

Myrtle                       945  60.4* 

Henry  Bartlet 

14                            1274  59.8 

10                          1587  57.0 

Lakeville  State  San. 

31                          1736  79.8 

80                            1692  64.2 

H.  B.  Killer 

1  R.                     1379  55.1 

3  L.                       1286  51.4 

5  R.                      1323  52.9 


FERTILIZE  AND  LIME  FOR 
CLOVER  SEEDING 

Clovers  are  the  foundation  crops  of  profit- 
able dairying  Farmers  who  will  be  seeding 
mixed  grass  and  clover  seedings  in  mid- 
summer will  find  that  a  good  catch  of  clovers 
depends  largely  upon  the  fertility  and  the 
lime  supply  in  the  soil  at  the  time  of  seeding. 

Soils  that  are  fertile  following  a  cultivated 
crop  to  which  heavy  applications  of  manure 
or  fertilizer  have  been  applied  usually  result 
in  good  stands  of  clover.  Soils  which  are 
poorer,  however,  should  be  manured  or 
fertilized  previous  to  seeding.  Manure  and 
300  to  500  pounds  of  superphosphate  are 
suggested,  or  a  complete  seeding  down  ferti- 
lizer. 

Unless  soils  have  recently  been  limed  or 
are  very  fertile,  lime  may  make  all  the 
difference  between  a  good  catch  or  a  failure — 
particularly  of  red  clover.  A  couple  of  tons 
of  lime  per  acre  is  a  safe  application  in  such 
cases. 

Some  outstanding  examples  have  been 
observed  on  farms  where  either  the  addition 
of  superphosphate  to  manure  or  an  applica- 
tion of  lime  resulted  in  good  catches  of  clover, 
and  in  failure  where  they  were  omitted. 

It  does  not  pay  to  gamble  and  to  lose  a 
stand  of  clover  simply  for  saving  a  few  dollars 
investment  in  fertilizer  and  lime. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES. 


At  present  no  figures  are  available  to  tell 
us  how  many  homemakers  were  present  at 
the  farm  and  Home  Week  program  at  M. 
A.  C.  in  Amherst;  but  we  do  know  that  there 
were  at  least  twenty  Bristol  County  women 
who  found  it  possible  to  attend. 

The  program  this  year  was  unusually  well 
planned  and  had  something  of  interest  for 
every  woman.  Miss  Margaret  Quayle's 
talks  on  "Facing  the  Facts  of  Life"  and  on 
"InteUigent  Living"  were  particularly  popu- 
lar. Miss  Quayle  urged  the  women  to 
study  themselves  and  to  develop  their  own 
personalities  so  that  they  might  live  more 
abundantly. 

Miss  Cooley's  discussion  of  "Color  and 
Your  Yellow  Streak"  attracted  more  women 
than  could  be  seated  comfortably  in  the 
room  she  was  using.  "Fashions  and  Fig- 
ures", which  was  the  subject  of  her  talk  on 
Friday  morning,  was  also  well  attended. 

Everyone  is  interested  in  flowers  and  in 
gardens  as  is  easily  seen  by  the  numbers 
present  at  all  of  the  garden  talks.  Of  special 
interest  was  the  tour  of  interesting  gardens 
in  Amherst  and  the  visit  to  the  Jones  Libr- 
ary. About  2.50  people  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  visit  the  beautiful  Childs' 
estate  in  Northampton. 

Over   a   hundred    homemakers   attended 
the  dinner  at  the  Manse  in  Northampton 
on  Thursday  evening.     A  very  interesting 
menu  was  served  consisting  of 
Health  Cordial 
Chinese  Cackle 
Golden  Glow  Vitamin  Bouquet 
Acrobatic  Feats 
Arctic  Delight 
Sweets  to  the  Sweet 
Amber  Nectar 
which  translated  means 

Fruit  Cocktail 

Rice  and  chicken 

Carrots  Cabbage  Salad 

Rolls 

Ice  Cream 

■  Cake 

Coffee 

There  were  some  amusing  songs  and  some 
missing-word  games.  When  the  answers 
to  the  puzzles  were  read  everyone  claimed  to 
have  found  the  right  answers.  Miss  Foley 
expressed  doubt  and  one  homemaker  said, 
"We  followed  the  true  extension  spirit  and 
passed  our  information  on."  Perhaps  the 
greatest  hilarity  was  aroused  over  the  home 
uses  of  a  hairpin  that  the  women  discovered. 
Extension  women  surely  are  ingenious  wo- 
men. 

Everyone  agreed  that  this  dinner  was  one 
of  the  very  nicest  she  had  ever  attended. 

During  the  June  meeting  Dr.  Hegder 
said  that  the  best  way  to  overcome  worry 
about  old  age  was  to  store  one's  hfe  so  full 
of  beauty  that  old  age  would  not  be  empty, 
but  full  of  lovely  memories.  Surely  the 
homemakers  who  attended  Farm  and  Home 
Week  have  stored  away  information  to  help 
them  with  some  of  their  problems,  and  happy 
memories  of  friendly  contacts  with  other 
women  and  of  good  fun,  that  will  brighten 
many  dull  moments  throughout  the  year 
ahead. 


HOMEMAKER'S  CREED. 


For  over  three  years  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  three  Home  Demonstration  Agents, 
namely,  Miss  Mildred  Thomas,  Chairman, 
Miss  Mary  Dean  and  Mrs.  Lillian  Chase, 
have  been  working  on  a  Creed  for  Massa- 
chusetts homemakers.  Letters  have  been 
sent  to  women  all  over  the  State  asking  for 
their  ideas  and  ideals  of  home.  These  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  following  Creed. 


MY  HOME. 


I  want  to  build  a  home  which  shall  find 
its  fullest  expression  and  satisfaction  in  the 
creation  of  human  life.  In  my  own  living 
I  want  to  exemplify  physical  vigor,  in- 
tellectual strength,  and  spiritual  power  so 
that  my  children  may  have  standards  to 
guide  them  on  the  road  to  right  living.  I 
want  to  keep  my  mind  open  to  new  ideas 
so  that  all  members  of  my  family  may  grow 
to  the  full  stature  of  their  capacities. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  friends  and  neigh- 
bors whatever  I  have  learned  in  the  work- 
shop of  knowledge  and  practice.  This  I 
shall  do  with  courage  and  willingness, 
realizing  that  through  my  influence  I  may 
strengthen  other  homes  and  thereby  make 
my  own  a  larger  power  for  good. 

Written  by  the  Home  Makers  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

ICE  CREAM  FOR  DESSERT 

Prepared  by  May  E.Foley,NutritionSpecia!- 
ist 

There  is  no  hot  weather  dessert  that  is 
more  popular  with  all  members  of  the  family, 
both  old  and  young,  than  ices  and  ice  creams. 
And  they  are  not  only  well  liked,  but  most 
wholesome.  Milk,  eggs,  and  fruits  may  be 
used  to  advantage  in  this  way. 

It  is  often  a  convenience  to  have  a  stan- 
dard recipe  which  may  be  varied  from  time 
to  time  to  use  different  ingredients  and  add 
interest. 


PLAIN  VANILLA  ICE  CREAM 

(Standard  recipe) 

2  cups  milk  2  eggs  (or  1  egg  and  1 

2/^  cup  sugar  tablespoon  cornstarch 

J  s  teaspoon  salt  2  cups  thin  cream 
1  tablespoon  vanilla 

Heat  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler,  add  the 
sugar,  then  salt,  and  stir  until  dissolved. 
Pour  the  sweetened  milk  mixture  slowly  into 
the  dish  containing  the  well  beaten  eggs, 
stirring  constantly.  Transfer  the  egg  and 
milk  mixture  back  to  the  double  boiler.  At 
this  point,  if  cornstarch  is  used  as  part  of  the 
thickening,  mix  it  well  with  cold  water  and 
add  it  to  the  mixture,  stirring  constantly. 
Cook  the  custard  until  it  coats  the  spoon. 
Remove  from  the  fire,  and  when  cool  add 
the  cream  and  flavoring  and  freeze,  using  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  finely  chopped  ice 
to  one  part  rock  salt.  If  using  automatic 
freezer,  use  two  parts  ice  to  one  part  salt. 


CHOCOLATE  ICE  CREAM 

Use  the  recipe  for  vanilla  ice  cream,  adding 
IH  squares  of  melted  chocolate  to  the 
custard.  Use  slightly  more  sweetening — 
about  ?4  cup  of  sugar  should  be  sufficient. 
Use  the  same  amount  of  vanilla  flavoring  as 
in  the  original  recipe. 

ORANGE  ICE  CREAM 

Use  the  recipe  for  vanilla  ice  cream,  but 
instead  of  2  cups  of  milk  and  2  cups  of  cream 
use  1  cup  of  orange  juice,  1  Yo  cups  milk  and 
1)4,  cups  cream.  Increase  the  sugar  to  I 
cup  and  omit  the  vanilla  flavoring.  Make 
the  custard  with  the  milk,  sugar  and  eggs 
as  usual,  and  when  it  is  cool,  not  before,  add 
to  it,  slowly,  the  orange  juice,  then  the  cream 

BERRY  ICE  CREAM 

Use  the  recipe  for  vanilla  ice  cream.  Add 
to  the  mixture,  when  it  has  cooled,  about 
lj'2  cups  of  crushed  berries.  Increase  the 
sugar  to  1  cup  and  omit  the  vanilla  flavoring. 

PEACH  ICE  CREAM 

Use  the  recipe  for  vanilla  ice  cream,  adding 
to  the  mixture,  when  cool,  2  cups  of  peach 
pulp  and  juice.  Increase  the  sugar  to  1 
cup.     Omit  the  flavoring. 

APRICOT  ICE  CREAM 

Use  the  recipe  for  vanilla  ice  cream,  adding 
to  the  mixture,  when  cool,  1 J4  cups  apricot 
pulp  and  juice.  (Use  the  food  grinder). 
Increase  the  sugar  to  1  cup  and  omit  the 
vanilla  flavoring. 

GRAPENUT  ICE  CREAM 

Increase  the  sugar  to  %  cup,  and  add  1 
cup  of  grapenuts  to  the  vanilla  ice  cream. 

PEANUT  BRITTLE  ICE  CREAM 

Reduce  the  sugar  to  3^  cup  and  add  1  cup 
of  finely  ground  peanut  brittle  to  the  vanilla 
ice  cream. 
Some  Rules  for  Healthful  Eating 

The  bureau  of  health  education  of  the  New 
York  City  department  of  health  gives  the 
following  rules  for  healthful  eating: 

1.  Don't  bore  your  stomach  with  a  mono- 
tonous diet. 

2.  Don't  despise  the  lowly  turnip  and 
onion. 

3.  Don't  scorn  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meats; 
when  properly  cooked  with  vegetables, 
they  are  better  than  a  diet  of  steaks 
and  chops. 

4.  Buy  fresh  vegetables  when  they  are 
plentiful. 

5.  Allow  a  quart  of  milk  a  day  for  each 
child  and  a  pint  for  each  adult. 

6.  Don't  be  afraid  to  try  new  dishes. 

7.  Adopt  a  cosmopolitan  menu — become 
acquainted  with  minestrone,  goulash, 
Irish  stew,  pig's  knuckle  and  sauer- 
kraut, and  a  ragout  with  vegetables. 

S.     Don't  eat  too  many  sweets. 
9.     Drink  several  glasses  of  water  daily. 
10.     Do  real  cooking.     Good  health  will  not 
last  with  last-minute  meals. 

— Hygeia. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 

Bristol  County  Boy  Wins  State 

Health  Contest 


John  Perry,  Jr.  of  North  Dartmouth  was 
chosen  as  State  4-H  Health  Champion  and 
was  a  delegate  to  Camp  Gilbert,  Amherst, 
during  the  last  week  of  July.  John  is  a 
third-year  club  member  having  been  in 
Poultry  and  Garden  Club  Work.  He  has 
been  president  of  his  club  twice  and  secre- 
tary once.  He  is  a  typical  fine  club  boy 
and  is  a  picture  of  health.  He  passed  with  a 
very  high  score  at  Worcester  where  the 
contest  was  held  nearly  a  month  ago. 


County  Delegates  at  Camp  Gilbert. 


At  the  present  writing  there  are  eight 
county  and  State  delegates,  two  local  leaders 
and  Miss  Stewart,  the  Assistant  Extension 
Agent,  representing  Bristol  County  at  Camp 
Gilbert,  the  4-H  Camp  at  Amherst.  The 
next  issue  will  contain  a  club  member's 
impressions  of  Camp  Gilbert. 


Fairs  Coming 


Bristol  County  boys  and  girls  should  be 
planning  for  the  fall  fairs  now. 

At  Brockton  Fair  there  will  be  the 
Scholarship  Contests  which  are  open  to  any 
boy  and  girl  in  the  county  in  active  Club 
work,  and  in  all  contests  but  the  Sewing 
Machine  Contest,  the  boy  or  girl  must  have 
passed  his  or  her  14th  birthday. 

The  Scholarship  Contests  include  the 
Singer  Sewing  Machine,  Russell-Miller  Mill- 
ing Co.,  Ball  Bros.  Co.,  Brockton  Fair  Home 
Economics,  Brockton  Fair  Agricultural, 
Vegetable,  Dairy  and  Fruit.  There  is  a 
fine  opportunity  to  win  some  money  to 
help  a  boy  or  girl  if  he  or  she  is  planning  on 
going  to  college.  Entries  for  these  contests 
must  be  in  by  August  15  with  Mr.  Robert 
Ewing,  106  Main  Street,  Brockton. 

Besides  the  Scholarship  Contests  there  is 
a  Livestock  Show  in  which  club  members 
may  exhibit  poultry,  cattle,  swine  and 
sheep.  Write  the  Club  Agent,  Segreganset, 
for  particulars.  Entries  for  these  contests 
must  be  in  with  Mr.  Ewing  by  September  8. 

At  Eastern  States  Exposition  there  are  to 
be  competitive  exhibits  in  poultry  and  cattle. 
The  entries  for  these  exhibits  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  Earle  H.  Nodine,  Assistant  State 
Club  Agent,  Junior  Extension  Department, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  by  Monday,  September  1. 

On  October  8,  9  and  10  the  Bristol  County 
Young  Farmers'  Show  is  held.  At  this 
Show  there  will  be  classes  open  to  all  boys 
and  girls  in  Bristol  County  sixteen  years  or 
under.  These  classes  will  include  clothing, 
food,  canning,  handicraft,  poultry,  vege- 
table, rabbit  and  club  records.  Added  to 
this  will  be  the  judging  contests  coming  on 
the  last  day  of  the  Show.  Friday  afternoon, 
October  9.  A  later  issue  or  notice  will  be 
sent  explaining  the  premiums,  etc.  Write 
for  a  premium  list. 


Garden  Club  Notes 

The  Club  Agent  has  visited  nearly  100 
gardens  during  the  month  of  July  in  Berkley, 
Dartmouth,  Dighton,  Easton,  Freetown, 
Raynham,  Rehoboth,  Taunton,  Fall  River 
and  Swansea.  In  spite  of  the  dry  weather 
the  gardens  look  better  than  in  any  previous 
year. 

The  Merry  Gardeners  of  North  Dart- 
mouth went  on  a  garden  trip  during  July, 
visiting  a  market  garden  and  a  large  green- 
house establishment  in  Westport.  Follow- 
ing this  the  Club  went  to  Horseneck  Beach 
for  a  swim  and  a  general  good  time. 

The  County  Street  Garden  Club  of  Taun- 
ton took  a  garden  trip  to  Seekonk  recently, 
visiting  Mr.  H.  F.  Tompson's  market  garden. 
It  was  a  very  profitable  and  enjoyable  trip. 

The  following  prices  or  values  can  be  used 
for  the  vegetables  you  used  from  your  garden 
during  July.  If  you  sold  any  vegetables, 
of  course,  use  the  price  you  received. 

Beans  (string) 

Beans  (shell) 

Beets 

Carrots 

Cucumbers 

Corn 

Cabbage 

Greens  (beet,  chard)  peck 

Peas 

Lettuce 

Potatoes  (early) 

Tomatoes 

Peppers  "  8     " 

Keep  the  weeds  cut  out  of  the  garden, 
especially  the  large  ones.  If  they  go  to 
seed  it  will  be  harder  to  get  them  out  another 
year.  Weeds  also  take  the  plant  food  and 
moisture  from  the  soil  that  the  vegetables 
need. 

If  you  have  a  vacant  space  in  your  garden 
where  a  crop  has  grown,  plant  it  to  radishes, 
spinach,  celery  or  lettuce.  Be  sure  to  ferti- 
lize again  before  planting  this  second  crop. 


peck 

35  cents 

" 

50  " 

bunch 

5  " 

" 

5  " 

each 

3  " 

doz. 

25  " 

each 

5  " 

peck 

15  " 

" 

50  " 

head 

5  " 

peck 

35  " 

pound 

10  " 

Canning  Notes 


Professor  Cole,  Extension  Specialist  in 
Canning,  from  the  Agricultural  College,  is 
to  be  in  the  county  August  16  and  will  give 
two  demonstrations.  If  you  would  like 
him  to  come  to  your  club  or  town,  please 
write  to  the  Extension  Office,  Segreganset, 
at  once. 

Don't  forget,  "canning  girls",  that  there 
are  to  be  fine  prizes  offered  for  canning  ex- 
hibits at  the  Bristol  County  Young  Farmers' 
Show  on  October  8,  9  and  10  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  Segreganset. 
Can  a  few  jars  extra  well  for  exhibiting  pur- 
poses. 

There  are  a  great  many  fruits  this  summer, 
and  there  should  be  a  fine  opportunity  to 
can  fruits  and  make  jellies  and  jams. 


CAMP  GILBERT 

Saturday,  July  26  dawned  bright  and 
sunny.  It  was  especially  bright  for  the 
fortunate  boys  and  girls  who  were  going  to 
Camp  Gilbert.  The  delegates  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  met  at  Mr. 
Wyeth's   house   and   from   there  went   to 


places  on  the  way  to  pick  up  other  members 
of  the  group. 

We  must  not  forget  "Bossy"  who  went 
with  us.  She  was  the  Jersey  cow  from  the 
William  F.  Howe  Club  of  Easton,  which 
rode  on  top  of  one  of  the  automobiles  and 
helped  to  make  our  trip  such  a  success. 
She  was  a  good  4-H  member  and  did  her 
bit  to  entertain  the  campers. 

The  other  members  attending  Camp  were 
Florence  Steadman,  and  John  Perry  Jr.  of 
North  Dartmouth;  Harvey  Smith  of  West- 
port;  Barbara  Wyeth,  Segreganset;  Aldo 
Fasolo,  Taunton;  Rose  Gwilliam,  Norton; 
Doris  Palm  and  Howard  Jennings  of  Easton; 
Miss  Clara  Munroe  of  Rehoboth  and  Miss 
Mildred  Ashley  of  Berkley;  and  the  Assis- 
tant Club  Agent,  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Stewart. 
Upon  arrival  at  Camp  we  registered  and 
were  told  our  tent  numbers.  There  we 
met  our  tent  mates  and  "hopped  to  it"  to 
get  acquainted. 

Assembly  was  blown  so  we  went  to  the 
quadrangle  and  found  Mr.  Marshall,  Assis- 
tant Club  Agent  of  Worcester  County  was 
to  lead  the  campers  to  the  dining  hall.  After 
supper  we  returned  to  the  quadrangle.  The 
fi'ag  was  lowered.  As  each  county  delega- 
tion was  introduced  they  sang  a  song.  Here 
our  "Bossy"  was  enthusiastically  received. 
Sunday  morning  a  song  service  was  held 
in  Memorial  Building  with  Mr.  Farley  in 
charge.  Barbara  Wyeth,  Segreganset,  play- 
ed a  violin  solo. 

Vespers  was  held  on  Mt.  Pleasant  follow- 
ing a  picnic  supper.  Miss  Dorothy  Emer- 
son, State  Club  Leader  for  Girls  in  Maryland 
gave  an  inspirational  talk  about  the  beauty 
around  us.  The  closing  song,  "America, 
The  Beautiful"  was  sung  as  we  watched  the 
reflection  of  the  setting  sun  on  the  valley 
and  the  distant  hills. 

Each  morning  the  campers  attended 
classes.  The  afternoons  were  given  over 
to  sports.  The  campfires  in  the  hollow  by 
the  brook  at  twilight  are  surely  worth  rem- 
embering. 

Miss  Kathleen  Moore,  a  4-H  Club  Girl 
of  Maryland  was  a  delightful  guest  at  camp 
for  the  week. 

The  Farm  and  Home  Week  visitors  were 
entertained  Thursday  evening  with  a  fine 
program.  The  State  Dress  Contest  was 
held  at  this  time.  Anna  Fox,  Middlesex 
County  received  first  prize  in  the  informal 
cotton  party  dress  contest.  She  will  go  to 
Chicago  to  enter  the  National  dress  contest. 
Rayla  Edelstein,  Middlesex  County  was 
awarded  first  place  in  the  formal  cotton 
party  dress  class.  Lillian  Lawrence,  Nor- 
folk County  placed  first  in  the  cotton  School 
dress  class  with  set  in  sleeves.  Her  dress 
will  compete  at  Chicago  for  National  honors. 
The  music  contest  was  held  on  Friday 
and  the  selections  were  very  well  sung. 

The  last  campfire  and  candlelight  service 
were  held  by  the  pond.  It  was  a  solemn 
occasion  because  it  was  our  last  night  to- 
gether. The  camp  spirits  Jessie  Phinney, 
Franklin  County  and  Ralph  Granger  Hamp- 
den County,  were  chosen  to  bring  camp 
spirit  into  next  years  camp. 

The  candlelight  service  filled  our  hearts 
with  the  desire  to  come  home  and  share 
what  we  can  of  camp  with  our  club  members 
and  to  "make  the  best  better." 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 

SCHOOL  MOTTO:  "WHAT'S  WORTH  DOING  AT    ALL  IS  WORTH  DOING  WELL." 

SEGREGANSET,  MASS.,  AUGUST,  1930 


FARMING  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 


Choosing    Your    Life    Work 

In  this  part  of  the  country  most 
young  men  will  find  their  life  work  in 
the  professions  as  doctors,  lawyers, 
ministers,  teachers,  or  in  factories  as 
laborers  and  foremen  and  office  work- 
ers, or  in  merchandizing,  in  the  dis- 
tributing of  goods.  This  is  inevitable, 
is  as  it  should  be,  because  there  is  need 
of  the  money  in  our  New  England  in- 
dustries, and  in  the  highly  complex  life 
of  our  New  England  cities. 

Out  on  the  land,  in  the  open,  work- 
ing with  the  things  that  grow,  some 
young  men  will,  however,  determine  to 
live  and  to  work.  To  some  young  men 
the  factory  is  a  "prison",  and  the 
monotonous  grind  of  toil  at  the  bench, 
or  machine,  or  desk,  seems  but  endless 
and  fruitless  drudgery.  To  these 
"country-hearted"  boys,  farming  is 
more  than  a  mere  business,  it  is  a 
"life",  in  which  they  will  find  pleasures 
not  for  them  to  be  enjoyed  at  the 
factory  work-bench,  and  which  cannot 
be  compassed  or  counted  on  the  ledger 
at  an  office  desk. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  drudgery 
in  farming.  There  is  in  any  business. 
Drudgery  for  any  one  of  us  is  merely 
work  that  we  do  not  like  to  do.  But  in 
farming  there  is  also  infinite  variety 
of  work,  the  pleasures  of  life  and  work 
in  the  out-of-doors,  the  incomparable 
satisfaction  of  w'orking  with  plants  and 
animals,  with  the  fruits  and  the  flowers 
to  bring  them  to  their  best. 

Let  the  mechanically  minded  boy  go 
to  his  machines.  Let  the  accountant 
stay  with  his  accounting.  Let  the 
builder  build  his  buildings.  Let  the 
lawyers  wrangle  and  let  the  preachers 
preach.  But  the  boy  who  likes  best  to 
busy  himself  with  the  planting  and  the 
harvest,  for  whom  the  greatest  pleas- 
ures are  to  be  found  in  the  growing  of 
livestock  or  in  developing  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  let  him  study  and  prepare  him- 
self and  turn  to  the  work  with  these  as 
his  life  task.  He  may  be  sure  none 
other  will  satisfy  him,  in  none  other  will 
he  ever  be  content. 

It  was  from  one  of  these  "country- 
hearted"  boys,  now  for  three  years  a 
graduate  from  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School,  when,  recently,  the  ques- 
tion was  put  how  he  liked  his  work, 
there  came  the  answ'er,  "I  like  it  better 
every  day.  In  another  year  I'm  going 
into  the  business  for  myself." — G.  H.  G. 


GOOD  TIMES  AHEAD 


August   27.     A.  dance    at   Wilbur's 
Pavilion,   Somerset. 

Committee:  Elwood  Lindsay, 
James   Leach,   Peter   Gurecki. 

Advisers:     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pettey. 
September     12.     Young     Farmers' 
Association   Banquet  at   B.    C. 
A.  S. 

Committee  :  Damon  Clegg, 
Douglass  Francis,  Hugh  Ken- 
worthy,  Philip  Erbeck,  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Pettey. 
September  19.  Tennis  Touimament 
and  Canoe  Meet. 

Committee:  Damon  Clegg,  Gil- 
bert Blackledge,  Henry  Brous- 
seau,  James  Leach,  Miss 
Edith  Perry. 

Advisers:     W.    T.    Pettey,    Mrs. 
W.  E.  Hawkes,  G.  T.  Carl. 
October   24.     Builders   of  America 
Red,   White   and   Blue   Night. 

Committee  :  Damon  Clegg, 
James  Leach,  Miss  Louise 
Wyeth. 

Advisers:     Mrs.    W.    E.    Hawkes, 
G.  T.  Carl. 
October   30.     Hallowe'en     Stunt 
Night. 

Committee :  Philip  Erbeck, 
James  Marsden,  George  Cun- 
ningham, Melvin  Courtney, 
Ray  Meier. 

Advisers:  W.  E.  Hawkes,  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Pettey. 


A  HIGH   DIVE 


MR.   MARCH   BREAKS   THE   TIE 


Family  ties  are  often  broken  and 
there  is  always  a  bit  of  hurt.  We  regret 
to  lose  C.  Laurin  March,  head  of  the 
Poultry  Department.  He  was  a  delight- 
ful member  of  the  B.  C.  A.  S.  family. 
He  was  introduced  to  us  in  March  of 
1925,  having  come  from  the  U.  S. 
Veterans'  Bureau  at  Perry  Point,  Mary- 
land, where  he  taught  poultry  and 
dairying.  A  graduate  of  Penn  State, 
keenly  aw'ake  to  and  appreciative  of 
life,  always  pushing  back  horizons; 
friendly,  co-operative,  capable,  he  made 
a  very  real  contribution  to  us. 

With  his  lovely  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, Donald  having  been  born  here, 
he  moved  quietly  and  earnestly  among 
us. 

He  goes  to  Newton  High  School, 
Elmhurst,    L.    I.,    to    teach    poultry   and 


It  was  won  by  Damon  Clegg  followed 
closely  in  order  by  John  Sprague, 
Clifton  Hoole  and  Herbert  Ripley.  Of 
course  you  remember  that  it  was  one 
of  several  events,  when  in  rollicking, 
buoyant  fashion,  we  banded  together 
and  dashed  over  to  Fort  Phoenix  for  a 
really  good  time  on  July  25th.  We  are 
doing  some  good  w'ork  at  B.  C.  A.  S. 
The  Departments  show  it.  And  we're 
going  to  keep  fit  for  a  superior  grade 
of  work  by  indulging  in  what  every  boy 
and  girl  needs — good  wholesome  play. 
These  playtimes  at  B.  C.  A.  S.  are  going 
to  be  anticipated,  unforgettable  oc- 
casions. 

In  the  high  jump  the  winners  were 
Alves,  Hoole  and  Lindsay  respectively; 
400-yard  dash — Alves,  Bennett  and 
Lindsay;  100-yard  dash — Lindsay, 
Alves  and  Brousseau;  25-yard  swim — 
Brousseau,  Sprague  and  Ward;  50-yard 
swim— Sprague,  Clegg  and  Mendoza; 
100-yard  swim — Brosseau,  Hoole  and 
Ripley. 

And  plenty  of  frankfurters  and 
marshmallows  furtively  disappeared, 
having  been  delicately  or  scorchingly 
touched  by  the  dying  embers  of  a  bon- 
fire that  lit  the  sky  and  danced  on  the 
waves  of  a  beautiful  New  England 
coast. 

Next  is  the  dance  at  Wilbur's.  We'll 
be  there! 


High    Spots 

The  model  garden,  soy  beans  and 
silage  corn  north  of  the  dairy  barn  and 
the  luxuriant  bed  of  lawn  grass  at  the 
Farmhouse. 


A  COLONY  AT  AMHERST 


Led  by  Director  Gilbert,  the  staff 
descended  on  the  town  to  attend  the 
12th  Annual  Farm  and  Home  Week  at 
M.  A.  C.  Messrs  Hawkes,  Robinson, 
Petty,  Gilson,  March,  Ide,  and  Millard 
were  there.  3500  were  in  attendance. 
There  were  12  programs,  approximately 
100  discussions,  tours  and  other  feat- 
ures. There  were  60  speakers,  all 
authorities  in  their  respective  fields. 

animal  husbandry.  He  achieved  this 
place  through  the  stiffest  of  competition 
mvolving  tests  on  fund  of  information, 
personality  and  character.  We  say 
good-bye,  dear  fellow,  but  we'll  not  for- 
get you.  Good  luck! 
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YE   EDITOR 


IT'S    GROWN    IN    DIGHTON 


HAMMER   AND    NAILS 


Drought  times  in  any  industry  tests 
its  brains  and  courage.  Of  course  its 
tough  to  see  thrifty,  colorful,  promis- 
ing fields  of  grain  and  fruit  shrivel 
up  and  die.  But  that's  no  time  to 
wander  around  in  a  daze  and  grouch 
and  become  a  first  class  calamity 
howler.  It's  time  to  use  your  brains  and 
conceive  of  ways  to  master  even  a 
drought.  Deserts  have  been  made  pro- 
ductive. Dry  Kansas  has  been  made  to 
yield  bountiful  crops  of  corn  and  wheat. 
Nature  yields  up  many  secrets  when 
men  get  desperate  enough  to  think  or 
die,  and  men  generally  will  think  rather 
than  die. 

The  farmer,  in  spite  of  droughts, 
wobbling  markets,  lop-sided  prices,  and 
a  few  other  jaw  busters,  is  going  to 
hang  on  and  come  through,  because 
corn,  chickens,  cows,  and  a  few  other 
commodities  of  the  open  field  are  yet 
to  be  called  kings  and  indispensable 
ones  at  that. 

When  Bill  Boeing,  who  carries  half 
the  nation's  air  mail  poundage  in  ships 
he  builds,  so  underbid  his  competitors 
on  a  contract  to  carry  mail  over  1,943 
miles  of  extremely  varied  terrain  where 
temperatures  range  from  20°  beloW 
to  120°  above;  where  ships  must  be 
capable  of  lifting  heavy  loads  from  sea 
levels  at  Chicago  to  10,000  feet  over 
Sherman  Pass  near  Cheyenne  and 
12,000  feet  over  the  Sierras  west  of 
Reno,  government  officials  were  ex- 
ceedingly skeptical.  Boeing  grimly  went 
to  work,  held  on  through  thick  and  thin, 
and  is  now  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
United  Aircraft  &  Transport  Corpora- 
tion. 

Farming  can  be  made  to  pay,  and 
it's  the  business  of  B.  C.  A.  S.  to  prove 
it  to  the  skeptical.  Give  us  your  brains 
and  tackle  the  job  with  honest  to  good- 
ness faith  in  the  job. 

And  as  we  write  we  hear  the  rumbl- 
ing, ominous  yet  musical  peal  of 
thunder  and  see  the  startling  flashes  of 
lightning.  Rain  is  in  the  air.  It  rains. 


ECHOES  FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR 


They  always  come  back  to  B.  C.  A. 
S.  Funny  how  we  get  so  attached  to  the 
place,  isn't  it?  You'll  notice  it  after 
your  four  years  have  slipped  away  and 
all  too  quickly. 

Leon  Doyle  is  doing  a  good  job  of 
farming  this  summer  in  Middletown, 
R.  I. 

Robert  Peck,  a  student  the  last  two 
years,  couldn't  resist  the  persistent  and 
sly  darts  of  Cupid  and  now  Miss  Gladys 
Potter,  a  winsome  girl,  well  known  to 
B.  C.  A.  S.  has  him  under  her  keeping. 
Robert's  folks  are  aggressive  market 
gardeners  over  Seekonk  way. 

Phil  Mosher,  down  at  Portsmouth,  R. 


All  students  of  B.  C.  A.  S.  ought  to 
visit  the  Dighton  Co-operative  Market- 
ing Association  in  the  old  Stove  Lining 
Works.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Walter  Hampton,  vsrith  a  force  of  20 
workers,  tomatoes  are  being  graded  by 
machine,  hand  packed  and  labelled  so 
as  to  tell  the  world  that  such  quality  is 
grown  in  Dighton.  It's  a  noteworthy 
experiment,  profitable  to  observe,  also 
a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  pro- 
gressive farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
school.  Good  practical  lessons  from 
these  fellows  will  improve  your  course, 

I.,  is  heard  from  even  though'  he  did 
fall  out  of  a  hay-mow  mysteriously. 

Fred  Higgins  is  figuring  strongly  on 
enrolling  as  a  student  at  M.  A.  C.  for 
a  two  year  course. 

Lawrence  Shaw  was  forced  to  go  to 
his  home  in  New  Bedford  because  of 
threatening  appendicitis.  A  speedy  re- 
covery to  you,  old  scout,  is  the  wish  of 
us  aU. 

Melvin  Wedmore  has  enlisted  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy  and  leaves  us  on  August 
15th.  Melvin  gave  a  good  account  of 
himself  here  as  a  sturdy,  dependable 
worker.  Row  hard  and  you  may  be  an 
Admiral  yet!  And  to  write  to  us  from 
the  distant  shores. 

Peter  Gurecki  is  a  busy  lad  this 
summer.  He  is  foreman  of  Department 
2,  and  is  carrying  a  garden  project  at 
Mr.  Millard's  and  markets  flowers  for 
Mr.  Robinson  in  the  evenings. 

Emanuel  Cabral,  '27,  who  has  de- 
veloyed  quite  a  dairy  since  graduation, 
is  planning  on  showing  his  yearling 
Holstein  bull  at  the  Brockton  Pair.  It 
was  bred  at  M.  A.  C.  and  in  appearance 
and  pedigree  is  an  excellent  animal. 

Michael  Schobel,  '32,  has  some  fine 
R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes  that 
youll  find  on  exhibition  at  the  Bristol 
County  Young  Farmers'  Fair,  October 
9-11.  He  and  his  father  are  exhibiting 
two  pairs  of  draft  horses  at  the  Brock- 
ton Fair. 

Brousseau  and  Norcross  sought  to 
emulate  Dartmouth  by  appearing  in 
"shorts".  But  for  some  reason  they  were 
short  but  a  short  while. 

Perreault,  Blais  and  Berghman,  '32, 
possess  pullets  that  will  score  high  in 
the  production  class  at  the  Fair. 

Berghman,  treasurer  of  '32,  reminds 
his  classmates  that  they  voted  to  pay 
dues  during  the  summer  while  each  was 
earning.  They  now  have  over  ten  dol- 
lars in  the  bank. 

Ernest  Broulette  of  Fall  River,  and 
William  Snyder  of  Pottersville  are  en- 
rolled as  new  students  and  are  gain- 
ing a  slant  at  our  school  through  the 
Fruit  Department.  Carleton  Cobb  of 
Fall  River  is  getting  his  in  Department 


The  garage  has  received  a  coat  of 
zinc  paint  and  it  now  presents  a  clean, 
white  appearance.  Zinc  paint  does  not 
oxidize  when  exposed  to  the  elements, 
therefore  will  remain  white  indefinitely. 
The  doors  have  been  painted  gray  and 
the  iron  work  black.  The  boys  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  good  work. 

The  Director's  house  has  been 
scraped  and  sandpapered  where  needed 
and  is  now  receiving  a  coat  of  zinc 
paint.  The  blinds  have  been  removed  and 
placed  in  the  shop  to  be  smoothed  up 
and  painted  in  bad  weather.  Sprague 
'31,  is  handling  this  job  as  his  project 
for  the  year. 

The  boys  in  this  department  are 
getting  some  worthwhile  experience  in 
rigging  stagings,  preparing  surfaces  for 
painting,  mixing  paints,  brushing,  glaz- 
ing and  drawing  sash. 

The  barns  are  next  on  the  painting 
schedule. 

F.  R.  G. 


"A   Thing   of   Beauty  is   a  Joy   Forever" 

Shaw,  Ripley  and  Cobb,  in  Depart- 
ment 9,  are  getting  rid  of  unsightly 
v/'eeds,  giving  attractive  touches  here 
and  there,  improving  the  south  side  of 
the  main  road,  nurturing  grass  seed 
plots  and  numerous  other  little  jobs, 
small  in  themselves  but  looming  large 
in  the  end. 


OUR  FEATHERED  FRIENDS 


We  now  have  640  R.  1.  Reds  and  300 
White  Leghorn  pullets  in  the  laying 
houses.  Prof.  Graham  of  M.  A.  C.  and 
Prof.  Lunn  of  Oregan  Agricultural 
College  visited  the  plant  on  July  25 
and  were  very  complimentary  in  their 
remarks,  both  as  to  the  appearance  of 
the  pullets  and  size  of  the  pullet  eggs. 

Even  though  the  price  continues  low 
we  have  a  good  demand  for  eggs. 

The  worries  of  baby  chicks  are  about 
over  and  our  range  program  is  reduced 
to  feeding,  watering  and  persistent 
cleaning  and  disinfecting.  This  gives  us 
more  time  for  our  repair  jobs  that  have 
been  hanging  over  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer  rush. 

Philip  Roy 


B'.  C.  A.  S.  made  the  news  when 
Shaw,  Ripley,  Cobb,  Wedmore,  Brou- 
lette, and  Snyder  turned  over  the  sod 
of  the  County  Courthouse  lawn  at 
Taunton,  preparatory  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  bed  of  grass,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Farm  Advisor  Warren 
Ide. 


Mr.  Gilson:  "Having  a  father, 
mother  and  baby  in  a  family,  how  many 
does  that  make?" 

Leach: — "TWo  and  one  to  carry." 
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SCHOOL  MOTTO:  "WHAT'S  WORTH  DOING  AT    ALL  IS  WORTH  DOING  WELL." 


SEGREGANSET,  MASS.,  SEPTEMBER,  1930 


CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL 

GRADUATE    TO   TEACH    POUL- 
TRY   HUSBANDRY 


We  believe  a  good  man  succeeds  Mr. 
March  as  head  of  the  Poultry  Depart- 
ment. There  were  many  candidates,  but 
the  final  selection  was  Mr.  Harold  0. 
Woodward  of  Pomfret,  Connecticut. 
From  boyhood  he  was  identified  with 
the  life  of  the  farm.  In  1925  he  gradu- 
ated from  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  having  specialized  in  Poultry 
Husbandry. 

In  1925-26  he  taught  Poultry 
Husbandry  in  Georgia  State  College, 
and  in  1926-27  in  New  York  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture  at 
Farmingdale.  Since  then  he  was  engaged 
as  an  estate  gardener  and  tree  special- 
ist. 

He  is  married  and  has  three  children. 
We  anticipate  his  arrival  about  Sep- 
tember 15,  and  feel  confident  of  a 
happy  relationship  in  the  B.  C.  A.  S. 
family. 


GOOD  TIMES  AHEAD 


September  19.  Tennis  Tournament  and 
Canoe  Meet. 
Committee:  Damon  Clegg,  Gilbert 
Blackledge,  Henry  Brousseau, 
James  Leach,  Miss  Edith  Perry. 
Advisers.  W.  T.  Pettey,  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Hawkes,  G.  T.  Carl. 

October  24.      Builders  of  America  Red, 
White  and  Blue  Night. 
Committee :     Damon      Clegg,      James 

Leach,   Miss   Louise   Wyeth. 
Advisers:     Mrs.  W.  E.  Hawkes,  G.  T. 
Carl. 

October    30.     Hallowe'en    Stunt    Night. 

Committee:     Philip     Erbeck,     James 

IMarsden,       George       Cunningham, 

Melvin  Courtney,  Ray  Meier. 

Advisers:     W.    E.    Hawkes,    Mrs.    W. 

T.  Pettey. 


HIGH  SPOTS 


The  Farmhouse  is  resplendent  in  its 
shimmering  white  coat  of  paint. 

The  apples  are  a  sight  for  tired  eyes 
— of  good  size  and  color. 

And   still   the   corn  grows. 

Take  a  peep  at  the  greenhouse 
chrysanthenums.  They  just  don't  grow 
them  any  better. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  GRADUATE  BIG  FACTOR 
IN  TAUNTON  MILK  SUPPLY 


Ted  Devine  is  only  twenty-five  years 
old,  but  he  delivers  seven  hundred 
quarts  to  consumers  in  the  City  of 
Taunton.  His  milkroom  is  new  and 
modern  in  every  respect.  He  personally 
supervises  the  inspection  of  herds  from 
which  he  obtains  milk.  He  has  three 
employees. 

He  is  energetic,  awake  to  new 
methods,  and  ambitious. 

The  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P. 
J.  Devine  of  Taunton,  he  enrolled  in 
B.  C.  A.  S.  in  October,  1920.  At  that 
time  he  had  no  definite  ideas  as  to  his 
future  occupation;  but  he  learned  the 
agricultural  game  from  several  angles. 
He  became  a  foreman  in  both  the 
Orchard  and  Farm  Crops  -Departments, 
"^hen  he  went  to  work  in  the  dairy.  He 
liked  it.  Both  the  instructor's  personal 
interest  in  him,  and  the  methods  of 
herd  and  milk  production  got  into  his 
system. 

He  gi-aduated  in  1923.  That  wasn't 
enough.  Out  he  w'ent  for  practical  ex- 
perience. First  to  Mt.  Hope  Dairy.  And 
still  he  felt  the  need  of  more  of  a  school 
slant.  He  secured  a  diploma  from  the 
Stockbridge    School    at    Amherst. 

Then  six  months  with  the  Whiting 
Milk  Company;  foreman  for  the  Dutch- 
land  Farms  at  Brockton  for  two  years. 

A  great  background  of  experience. 
Why  not  launch  out  for  himself? 
Started  out  in  October,  1927,  on  a 
pretty  small  scale — only  twelve  quarts 
a  day.  Today  a  flourishing  $5000.00 
business.  A  most  important  cog  in  the 
milk  supply  of  Taunton.  And  mighty 
glad  that  he  graduated  from  B.  C.  A.  S. 


A  near-sighted  man  lost  his  hat  in  a 
strong  wind.  He  gave  chase.  A  woman 
screamed  from  a  nearby  farmhouse, 
"What  are  you  doing  there?"  "Getting 
my  hat",  he  replied.  "Your  hat",  ex- 
claimed the  woman,  "that's  our  little 
black  hen  you're  chasing." 


ATHLETICS 


While  we  are  waiting  for  the  basket- 
ball season  to  be  ushered  in,  it's  good 
to  see  the  baseball  diamond  in  use. 
Now  is  the  time  for  every  Freshman  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  exhilarat- 
ing thrill  of  tennis  and  the   canoes. 


SCHOOL  BEGINS! 

On  September  3,  the  largest  class  of 
Freshmen  in  the  history  of  B.  C.  A.  S. 
arrived  for  business.  They  look  like  a 
fine  crowd,  anxious  for  work  both  in 
the  classroom  and  field.  They  number 
forty-seven. 

John  L.  Andrew,  Fall  River. 
Joseph   Breault,   Fall   River. 
John  R.   Brown,  Fall  River. 
Ernest  Brulotte,  Fall  River. 
Carlton  Cobb,  Fall  River. 
John  Bryant,  Taunton. 
Joseph  Cotrone,  Seekonk. 
Edward  Darcy,  Fall  River. 
Gordon  Diggle,  Acushnet. 
Arthur   Dumont,   Attleboro. 
Harold   Erickson,  .Raynham. 
Harold    V.    Perry,    Assonet. 
Walter  J.   Fitzgerald,   Taunton. 
David   B.   Frost,   Somerset. 
Arnold    George,    Somerset. 
Edward  Gilbert,  North  Dighton. 
Joseph   Gladue,  Jr.,  Pall  River. 
William    Graham,  Fall  River. 
Richard  Halliday,  North  Attleboro. 
Albert  Haracz,   Fall  River. 
Clifford   Johnson,  Rehoboth. 
George  Lannigan,  Assonet. 
Herbert  Leonard,  North  Dighton. 
Francis  Lyden,  Fall  River. 
Edmund   Magnuski,   Fall   River. 
Henry  Magnuski,   Fall  River. 
John  F.  'Manchester,  Fall  River. 
Wesley    Manchester,  Pottersville. 
Victor  Martin,  Somerset. 
Christopher  McCarty,  No.  Dighton. 
Thomas  McCarty,  No.   Dighton. 
Ralph    Parenteau,    Dighton. 
Raymond    Parenteau,    Dighton. 
Charles   Perry,   Assonet. 
Norman  Piche,  Fall  River. 
Joseph  Reposa,   Assonet. 
Herbert  L.   Ripley,   Taunton. 
Stanislaw   Roberts,    Taunton. 
Joseph  Rogers,   Berkley. 
Thomas  E.   Ryan,  Fall  River. 
William   Snyder,  Pottersville. 
Warren   C.   Sprague,   Taunton. 
Edward  Tunney,  Pall  River. 
Henry    Urban,    Pottersville. 
Joseph    Ventura,    Raynham. 
Adrian  Vincent,  Rehoboth. 
Elmer   Wing,    Assonet. 

This  class,  together  with  the  Sopho- 
'iioves.  Juniors  and  Seniors  on  October 
1  will  give  us  a  total  enrolment  of 
about  111. 
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b.   C.   A.    S.    STAFF,    1930-1931 


MIRRORING    ONE    ANOTHER 


HARVEST  TIME 


George  H.   Gilbert,  Director 

C.  Laurin  March,         Poultry  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,         Animal  Husbandry 

and   Dairying  Instructor 

Wyman  E.   Hawkes,  Farm  Crops 

and  Soil  Fertility  Instructor 

Willis  T.  Pettey,  Orcharding 

and  Small  Fruit  Growing  Instructor 

H.  Judson  Robinson,    Market  Gardening 

and   Home   Gardening  Instructor 

Forrest  R.   Gilson,  Farm  Mechanics 

and    Construction    Instructor 

George  T.  Carl,         Instructor  in  English 

and  other  related   subjects 

FIELD    AGENTS 
Warren  L.  Ide, 

County  Agricultural  Agent 
Blanche    W.    Eames, 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Junior  Agri.  Agent 
Dorothy  M.  Stewart, 

Assistant  Extension  Agent 
Florence  M.   Cordner,  Clerk 


THIS  WAY  TO  B.  C.  A.  S. 


The  stranger  can  now  easily  find  his 
way  to  B.  C.  A.  S.  A  handsomely  gold 
lettered  sign  at  the  four  corners  indi- 
cates the  Way  to  Massachusetts'  finest 
Agricultural  School. 


YOUNG    FARMERS'    ASSOCIATION 

MEETS 


The  Young  Farmers'  Association,  a 
living,  growing,  progressive  organiza- 
tion, is  on  the  map.  They  held  their 
Annual  Banquet  in  the  Dormitory  of 
B.  C.  A.  S.,  Friday  evening,  September 
12th.  Mrs.  W.  T.  Pettey  supervised  with 
the  assistance  of  several  of  our  own 
boys,  in  the  serving  of  a  delicious  menu : 

Tomato  Juice  Cocktail 

Lobster   Stev/  Crackers 

Fried   Swordfisb  Mashed   Potatoes 

Buttered  Carrots 

Pickled  Beets  Olives 

Waldorf  Salad  Rolls         Coffee 

Ice  Cream          Cake  Nuts          Mints 

The  Vice  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Douglass  Francis,   presided. 

Invocation. 

Instrumental   Music, 

Mr.   and  Mrs.    Stewart  Waterfield 

Community  Singing. 

Finances  Ahead,  Mr.  George  H.   Gilbert 

Vocal  Solo,  Mr.  Hugh  Kenworthy 

Address,  Mr.  L.  B.  Boston,  Director  of 
Soils,  Reclamation  and  Fairs  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Three    Minute   Reports   of   Union   Agri- 
culture— 
Mr.  Warren  Ide,  Miss  Blanche  Eames 

The   Show  Outlook, 

Mr.   D.   A.   Millard,    Gen.    Supt. 

The  Junior  Show,  Mr.  E.  R  Wyeth 

Informal  Dancing. 


Melvin  Wedmore  is  in  the  Navy  now. 
Leon  Walker  took  his  place  as  engineer 
on  the  International  Tractor. 

Dr.  Batchelder,  Federal  Entomolo- 
gist, will  be  at  the  Forum  on  October 
3,  with  the  latest  pictures  and  informa- 
tion on  the  destructive  corn  borer.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  students  of  B.  C. 
A.  S.  to  invite  their  dads  and  friends 
to  this  meeting. 

Joseph  Walkden  has  been  promoted 
to  foreman  of  the  Justa  Poultry  Farm 
at  Southampton,  L.  I. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Heald  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  was  a  visitor  at  the 
School,  September  11.  His  congenial 
smile  and  avidity  for  the  thing  we're 
doing   makes    him    doubly   welcome. 

Mr.  Gilbert  called  on  Hugh  Ken- 
worthy  concerning  the  Young  Farmers' 
Association  Banquet,  of  which  Hugh  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  sale  of 
tickets.  He  is  employed  by  Mr.  Roy  H. 
Beattie  of  Fall  River,  on  his  poultry 
farm  at  Tiverton,  R.  I.  Mr.  Gilbert  re- 
ports as  fine  a  flock  of  Barred  Rocks 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds  as  he  has  seen, 
with  some  of  the  best  pens  of  pullets 
laying  70  per  cent. 

With  Mrs.  Gilbert  and  Mrs.  Pettey 
and  Miss  Stewart  as  patronesses,  be- 
tween 30  and  40  had  a  mighty  fine  time 
at  Wilbur's  Pavilion,  August  27.  The 
hours  were  8-12,  with  a  well-known 
orchestra  from  Detroit,  Michigan.  This 
may  well  become  an  annual  event. 


ORCHARD  DEPARTMENT  NOTES 


The  apple  harvest  is  on  in  full  swing. 
The  crop  this  year  is  variable.  The 
Mcintosh  are  the  cleanest  we  have  ever 
harvested,  but  have  dropped  badly. 
Some  Wealthies  are  small  in  spite  of 
being  thinned.  Many  of  the  trees  show 
the  effect  of  the  dry  summer  in  small 
sized  fruit,  dried  up  leaves,  and  practic- 
ally no  limb  growth  for  the  season.  The 
Wageners,  which  have  usually  been  a 
good  crop,  are  almost  a  failure  this 
year,  being  very  small.  Many  of  the 
trees  in  the  orchard,  which  by  careful 
observances  over  a  period  of  years  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  light  producers, 
are  to  be  taken  out  this  fall. 

The  raspberries  were  quite  good  this 
season,  both  in  yield  and  quality.  A 
very  good  growth  has  been  made  for 
the  next  year.  A  single  wire  as  a  sup- 
port for  the  canes  seems  to  work  out 
well. 

The  sweet  corn  was  a  failure.  Dry 
weather  and  corn  borers  about  ruined 
it.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  Department 
grows  corn  another  year. 

A  capacity  crowd  was  present  and 
all  eagerly  anticipated  the  Annual  Show, 
October  8,  9,  10,  in  which  they  have 
such  a  vital  part. 


There's  no  time  of  the  year  more 
attractive  than  the  fall.  Its  harvest 
time.  It  means  lucious  fruit.  Apples, 
grapes,  corn,  pumpkins,  squash — beauti- 
ful to  the  eye  and  tempting  to  the 
palate.  Its  the  visible  evidence  of  the 
farmer's  labor. 

Maybe  he  didn't  get  the  right  kind 
of  a  price  for  his  toil,  but  then  there 
is  considerable  satisfaction  in  pro- 
ducing something. 

And  as  long  as  folks  will  eat,  it  will 
be  pretty  hard  to  get  along  without 
the  farmer.  And  it's  a  genuine  certainty 
that  since  he  is  so  essential  to  the 
world's  living,  that  the  right  kind  of 
adjustment  will  be  made. 

In  the  meantime  harvest  time  will 
re-appear  annually — a  time  of  beauty 
and  of  good  things  to  eat.  Nature  and 
the  farmer  are  of  kindred  blood.  The 
boys  of  B.  C.  A.  S.  can  gladly  antici- 
pate forming  such  a  desirable  partner- 
ship. 


FIELD  CROPS  DEPARTMENT  NOTES 


Our  season  for  outdoor  work  is 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  so  naturally 
the  most  of  our  work  now  is  harvesting. 

The  potatoes  and  sweet  com  are  in 
the  market  and  the  land  fitted  for 
winter  rye  on  the  sweet  corn  piece  and 
for  winter  wheat  and  vetch  on  the 
potato  piece.  We  like  to  sow  both  rye 
and  wheat  as  near  the  first  of  September 
as  possible. 

We  have  twenty  acres  of  silage  corn, 
much  of  which  is  ready  to  cut  into  the 
silo.  If  possible,  we  will  begin  filling 
silos   September  10. 


WISCONSIN  HUMOR 


One  night,  just  before  closing  up 
time,  Ole  Olsen  came  running  into  the 
general  store,  hatless,  coatless  and 
breathless,  and  dropping  on  his  knees 
yelled:  "Yon,  Yon,  hide  me,  hide  me! 
Ye  sheriff's  after  me!" 

"I've  no  place  to  hide  ye  here,  Ole," 
Yon  Yonsen,  the  proprietor,  said. 

"You  moost,  you  moost,"  screamed 
Ole. 

"Crawl  into  that  gunny-sack,  then", 
said  Yon. 

He  had  no  sooner  gotten  hid  than  in 
ran  the  sheriff.  "Seen  Ole?"  he  asked. 

"Don't  see  'im  here,"  said  Yon,  with- 
out lying. 

Then  the  sheriff  went  nosing  around 
and  pretty  soon  he  spotted  the  gunny- 
sack  over  in  the  corner.  "What's  in 
here?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  joost  some  old  harness  and 
sleighbells,"  said  Yon. 

With  that  the  sheriff  gave  the  sack 
an  awful  boot. 

"Yingle,  yingle,  yingle!"  moaned  Ole. 
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THE  FARMER-OPTIMIST 

It  was  refreshing — I  wish  you  could  have 
been  there — to  drop  in  on  a  Bristol  County 
farmer  the  other  day  who  had  started  at 
"scratch"  about  nine  years  ago  and  is  going 
strong  today,  with  all  kinds  of  enthusiasm 
for  his  job. 

He  was  a  poultryman.  His  poultry  had 
used  him  well  enough  so  that  he  was  en- 
couraging his  neighbors  to  get  into  the 
same  game — said  what  we  need  is  not  less 
poultry  in  New  England,  but  more.  We 
need,  he  said,  more  good  New  England 
farmers  educating  our  New  England  con- 
sumers to  the  superiority  of  the  N(  v 
England  product. 

This  man's  enthusiasm  and  optimism  is 
no  small  factor  in  his  phenomenal  success. 
He's  a  good  salesman,  to  be  sure,  and  good 
salesmanship  is  the  life  of  any  enterprise — 
isn't  it? 

Well,  he  has  salesmanship  all  right. 
When  he  started  in  and  the  conservative 
Yankee  customers  objected  that  they 
didn't  like  "white"  eggs.  His  come-back 
was,  "But,  lady,  you  don't  eat  the  shell, 
do  you?"  And  he  left  a  few  samples  to 
prove  their  superior  quality,  then  returned 
the  following  week  and  sold  a  double  order. 

But,  mark  you,  salesmanship  and  en- 
thusiasm and  optimism  are  triplets,  and 
the  person  who  carries  a  goodly  supply  of 
them  in  his  pockets  and  hands  them  out 
liberally  to  the  folks  he  meets  is  all  but 
irresistible.  You  gladly  hand  him  a  few 
extra  pennies  for  his  product  because  of 
the  spirit  he  radiates. 

And,  as  a  rule,  you  are  justified  in  having 
a  little  more  confidence  in  the  quality  and 
rightness  of  his  goods.  Almost  inevitably 
something  of  his  spirit  will  get  into  the  pro- 
duct he  offers  you.  There  won't  be  a 
dirty  grouch  in  a  carload. 

Perhaps  farmers  are  not  generally  noted 
for  their  optimism.  But  when  you  do 
come  upon  a  genial  spifit  who  farms  it  for 
his  living  you  have  a  choice  combination; 
a  rare  spirit,  indeed,  is  the  farmer  optimist. 

It's  no  wonder  that  this  genial  poultry- 
man,  when  all  the  world  is  in  the  doldrums, 
when  almost  every  individual  you  meet, 
whatever  his  vocation,  is  hugging  a  grouch, 
no  wonder  this  farmer-optimist  continues 
to  cash  in  his  goods  readily  enough  and  at 
the  very  top  of  the  market. 


UNION  AGRICULTURAL   MEETINGS 

AT  WORCESTER  JANUARY  7,  8,  9, 

1931 

For  thirteen  years  now  the  agricultural 
clans  have  been  gathering  in  January  at 
Worcester  Armory  to  study  their  own 
business,  called  together  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  meetings  are  arranged  for  different 
groups — the  poultrymen,  the  dairymen, 
the  fruit-growers,  the  veterinaries,  the 
sheep-growers,  the  vegetable  growers,  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Massachusetts  Home 
Economics  Association,  all  have  their  group 
meetings.  Then  there  is  the  Union  Agri- 
cultural Banquet  at  Hotel  Bancroft  Thurs- 
day evening,  January  8,  at  six  o'clock,  in 
which  all  the  clans  come  together  for  an 
entertaining  program.  This  year  Governor- 
elect  Joseph  B.  Ely  is  to  be  a  guest,  and 


You  can't  afford  to  miss  these  meetings. 

Program  may  be  had  for  the  asking  from 
Mr.  A.  W.  Lombard,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 136  State  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  or 
from  Mr.  Warren  L.  Ide,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


REFORESTATION  NOTICE 


The  general  depression  has  affected  all 
Hues  of  industry.  So  closely  intertwined 
are  the  interests  of  all  in  the  fabric  of  mod- 
ern hfe  that  what  affects  one  is  very  hkely 
to  affect  all. 

Farm  income  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  has  felt  the  "dull 
times"  as  has  farm  income  everywhere  else. 

One  result  is  that  the  school  cannot 
continue  during  1931  the  offer  of  100,000 
young  forest  trees  free  for  planting  on 
Bristol  County  waste  lands. 

The  tremendous  shrinkage  in  taxable 
property  in  the  county — up  towards  $100,- 
000,000.00  in  the  past  three  years — makes 
it  unwise  to  cover  this  item  by  funds  from 
taxation. 

Those  who  desire  to  plant  forest  trees 
this  year  will,  therefore,  find  it  necessary 
to  provide  their  own  trees  for  the  purpose. 

Trees  may  be  obtained  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Conservation,  Di- 
vision of  Forestry,  State  House,  Boston. 
These  trees  may  be  purchased  at  from 
$7.50  to  $12.00  a  thousand  plus  the  delivery 
charges. 

No  order  will  be  accepted  for  less  than 
1,000  trees. 

We  regret  that  trees  cannot  be  supplied 
without  charge  for  1931  planting,  but  funds 
are  not  available  to  do  so. 

G.  H.  GILBERT,  Director. 


TESTING  FOR  PULLORUM  DIS- 
EASE (B.  W.  D.) 

All  who  are  planning  to  have  their  birds 
tested  before  the  breeding  season  are  urged 
to  make  application  immediately  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so. 


SUGGESTIONS   ON   PRUNING 

Pruning  practices,  especially  on  young 
apple  trees,  have  changed  quite  materially 
during  the  past  few  years.  Much  of  this 
change  has  come  about  as  a  result  of  long 
time  pruning  experiments  carried  on  at  the 
Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  and 
elsewhere. 

It  has  been  found  that  young  apple  trees 
come  into  bearing  much  more  quickly  if 
very  little  pruning  is  done  than  where  heavy 
pruning  is  done. 

Until  young  trees  come  into  bearing  they 
should  be  pruned  only  enough  to  keep  the 
tree  from  getting  misshapen.  Even  after 
the  tree  comes  into  bearing  it  will  need  little 
pruning  except  those  trees  that  are  poor 
shape.  Heavy  pruning  may  upset  the 
bearing  habit  of  the  tree. 

Bearing  trees  should  be  pruned  lightly 
but  regularly.  The  main  branches  should 
be  favored  and  for  the  most  part  the  prun- 
ing should  be  done  on  those  branches  that 
compete  with  the  main  branches. 

There  should  be  sufficient  space  between 
the  branches  to  allow  for  free  circulation 
of  light  and  air.  However,  it  is  bad  prac- 
tice to  open  the  trees  up  too  much  as  this 
results  in  a  loss  of  bearing  wood  and  the  sun 
is  apt  to  scald  the  exposed  branches. 

Thinning  out  the  branches  is  usually 
preferable  to  heading  back  the  branches. 
Pruning  may  be  done  at  any  time  when  the 
trees  are  dormant  although  winter  killing 
occasionally  results  from  pruning  in  ex- 
tremely cold  weather. 

All  cuts  should  be  made  close  and  smooth. 
Avoid  bad  crotches. 

If  a  good  spray  program  follows  the  prun- 
ing it  is  not  necessary  to  paint  the  cuts. 


AVIAN  DIAGNOSTIC  SERVICE 

HOW  TO  GET  IT    WITH  LEAST 

DELAY 

1.  Dead  specimens  should  be  well  cooled 
out  promptly  after  death,  then  packed  in 
air  tight,  preferably  tin,  containers  and  well 
wrapped  in  paper. 

2.  Parcel  post  and  express  packages 
should  be  prepaid,  marked  PERISHABLE 
and  addressed  directly  to  the  DEPART- 
MENT   OF    VETERINARY    SCIENCE, 

(Con I i)! lied  on  page  2  col.  1) 
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Avian  Diagnostic  Service  liow  to  get 
it  with  least  delay. 

{Continued  from  page  1) 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst 
Mass.  Delayed  delivery  frequently  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  condition  of  specimens  which 
makes  satisfactory  examination  impossible. 
Most  of  the  specimens  which  have  spent 
either  Saturday  and  Sunday  or  holidays  in 
the  mail  are  decomposed  and  unsuitable  for 
examination  on  arrival;  therefore  shipment 
on  Friday  or  Saturday  should  be  avoided. 

3.  A  specimen  (shipment)  consisting  of 
not  more  than  five  chicks  or  two  adult  birds 
from  one  farm  will  be  examined  for  two 
dollars  ($2.00).  A  check  or  money  order 
payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  should  accompany  a 
letter  of  history  sent  at  the  same  time  the 
specimen  is  shipped. 

4.  Suggested  points  for  the  letter  of 
history  are:  source  (purchased  or  home 
hatched),  age  suspected  causes  of  the  trouble, 
when  the  first  signs  of  disease  appeared, 
number  affected,  number  exposed,  and 
nature  of  corrective  measures  applied. 

5.  If  in  doubt  regarding  incubation, 
brooding,  feeding,  housing,  and  other  points 
of  poultry  husbandry,  you  will  receive  more 
prompt  attention  by  consulting  either  the 
Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  or 
your  County  Extension  poultry  specialists. 

Department  of  Veterinary  Science 
Massachusetts    Agricultural    Experiment 
Station 

RESULTS   OF   RAT   CAMPAIGN 

With  one  exception  the  reports  of  the  rat 
campaign  held  November  18th  have  been 
favorable.  Following  is  a  copy  of  the  first 
report  that  came  to  the  office. 

"Best  stuff  ever.  We  were  over  run  with 
rats  in  barn  since  the  cold  weather  came  on. 
Tuesday  night  gave  them  a  dose.  Was  out 
of  barn  Wednesday  after  early  hours  until 
1:30  P.  M.  Found  on  the  floor  10  in  all 
stages  of  the  jumps.  Pound  2  last  night. 
Great  stuff." 

Another  reported  finding  32  dead  rats 
in  the  barn  the  following  day. 

A  lady  telephoned  two  weeks  after  the 
campaign  saying  that  just  previous  to  the 
campaign  she  had  lost  by  rats  young  rabbits 
valued  at  $25.00  and  that  she  had  had  no 
trouble  from  rats  since. 

Nearly  1700  packages  of  bait  were  pre- 
pared at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  including  baits  used  in  both  Bristol 
and  Plymouth  Counties. 

Unfortunately  a  large  number  of  orders 
for  bait  came  in  after  the  campaign  was  over. 

Although  all  the  letters  in  regard  to  the 
campaign  were  mailed  from  our  office  at 
least  a  week  before  the  campaign  some  re- 
ported not  getting  their  letters  until  the 
day  before  the  campaign. 

The  fact  that  rats  are  migratory  and  travel 
long  distances  means  that  even  though  all 
the  rats  on  the  premises  may  have  been 
killed,  the  premises  may  again  become  in- 
fested in  a  short  time.  This  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  having  unified  action  in  a 
community  or  county. 

The  material  used  in  mixing  these  baits 
was  Red  Squill,  a  red  powder  derived  from  a 
medicinal  plant  of  the  lily  family,  which  is 


found  growing  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Red  Squill  is  usually  sold  under  the  brand 
name  of  K.  R.  0.  (kills  rats  only).  This 
material  can  usually  be  obtained  at  drug 
stores  or  it  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau,  657  Main 
Street,  Waltham,  Mass. 

We  are  planning  to  hold  another  county- 
wide  banquet  next  November. 

We  have  a  supply  of  bulletins  on  Rat 
Control.  Anyone  wishing  a  copy  of  this 
bulletin  may  obtain  one  free  of  charge  by 
addressing  the  Bristol  County  Extension 
Service,  Segreganset,  Mass. 

Herd  Improvement  Association 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  Bristol- 
Plymouth  Herd  Improvement  Association 
for  October. 

No.     Average  Average 

Name  of         lbs.  lbs. 

Cows     Milk        Fat 
Ivory  W.  Kimball, 

Rehoboth  16  899       36.7 

F.  C.  Sattler, 

Rehoboth  33         1090       35.8 

Albert  H.  Kress, 

Hingham  12  582       33.8 

William  N.  Howard, 

No.  Easton  32  935       31.7 

George  S.  Terry, 

Hingham  2  511        31.8 

World's  End  Farm, 

Hingham  15  561        31.5 

W.  J.  Davidson, 

No.  Cohasset  5  561        31.3 

William  C.  Viall, 

Rehoboth  64  855       30.0 

Lakeville  State  Sani- 
tarium, Middleboro39  8.38       29.7 
Mt.  Hope  Finishing 

Co.,  No.  Dighton     .58  800       29.0 

JOHN  J.  LALLY, 

Supervisor 

WINTER  COURSES  AT  M.  A.  C. 

January  5  to  March  14,  1931. 

The  ten  weeks  winter  school  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  offers  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  those  who  can  get 
away  from  the  farm  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
winter,  to  secure  a  very  practical  course  in 
agriculture. 

The  following  courses  are  offered: 

1.  General  Farming  (including  dairy 
and  fruit  growing). 

2.  Poultry  Raising. 

3.  Greenskeeping — . 

In  addition  to  these  ten  weeks  courses 
the  following  shorter  courses  are  offered. 

1.  Milk  and  Cream  testing:  Analyzing 
and  Inspecting  milk  products — Jan- 
uary 19  to  January  24  inclusive. 

2.  Milk  Plant  Operation  and  Manufac- 
ture of  Surplus  Milk  Products — 
January  26  to  January  31  inclusive. 

3.  Ice  Cream  Making  Course  for  Be- 
ginners— February  9  to  February  14 
inclusive. 

Anyone  wishing  a  complete  schedule  of 
winter  courses  should  write  to  the  Director 
of  Short  Courses,  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FEED- 
ING PULLETS  AND  HENS 
Formulated  at  Conference  of  New  Eng- 
land Colleges,  September  26,  1930     _ 
Mash  Formula 

200  lbs.  Coarse  yellow  corn  meal     . 
100  lbs.  Wheat  bran 
100  lbs.  Wheat  flour  middlings 
100  lbs.  Ground  oats,  38-40  lbs.  per  bu. 
50  lbs.  Meat  scraps,   not  less  than  50% 

protein 
25  lbs.  Pish  meal,  not  less  than  50%  protein 
25  lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal,  not  more  than  20% 

fiber 
25  lbs.  Dried  skim  milk  or  dried  butter- 
milk 
5  lbs.  Commo"n  salt 

630  lbs. 

Grain  Formula 

500  lbs.  Yellow  corn,  whole  or  cracked 

250  lbs.  Wheat 

1.50  lbs.  Barley 

100  lbs.  Oats,  38-40  lbs.  per  bu. 

1.  Dry  mash  should  be  kept  before  the 
birds  constantly  in  hoppers  or  troughs 
that  can  be  and  are  kept  clean  and  free 
from  litter,  dirt  or  filth.  Hard  grains 
may  be  fed  in  similar  hoppers  or  troughs. 
The  amount  will  vary  with  the  breed, 
the  rate  of  production,  the  weather, 
and  possibly  other  factors.  If  hens 
leave  any  one  of  the  grains  in  the 
srcatch  feed,  use  less  of  this  grain. 

2.  On  account  of  the  low  price  of  barley 
and  wheat  as  compared  with  the  price 
of  corn  at  the  present  time,  and  where 
cod  liver  oil  or  cod  liver  meal  is  included 
in  the  mash,  poultrymen  can  safely  use 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  corn,  wheat 
and  oats,  or  barley  may  be  substituted 
for  the  oats. 

3.  Whole  corn  is  recommended  because 
there  are  certain  vitamin  losses  in 
cracking,  and  furthermore,  the  feeder 
is  better  able  to  check  on  quality.  This 
presupposes  that  pullets  have  been 
taught  to  eat  whole  corn  on  the  range 
before  being  installed  in  thelaying  house. 

4.  Cod  liver  oil  is  a  valuable  supplement 
that  should  be  added  to  the  ration 
during  the  winter  months  at  the  rate 
of  not  more  than  1  pint  per  100  pounds 
of  mash,  or  nearly  1  pint  per  100  hens 
per  week.  It  should  be  fed  the  year 
round  to  hens  kept  in  confinement. 
If  cod  liver  meal  is  used  in  lieu  of  oil 
it  should  constitute  2  per  cent  of  the 
mash. 

5.  Suggestions  for  those  who  wish  to  feed 
the  following  supplements:  To  each 
100  hens  feed  germinated  oats  daily, 
3  pounds  dry  weight,  mixed  with  1 
pound  of  semi-solid  buttermilk,  or  its 
equivalent  in  p'owdered  or  fluid  milk, 
and  ig  pint  of  cod  liver  oil,  providing 
oil  is  not  incorporated  in  the  mash  or 
scratch  feed. 

6.  Well  cured  and  preserved  alfalfa,  clover 
or  soy  bean  hay  (approximately  5 
pounds  per  100  hens  daily)  may  be  fed 
to  advantage,  the  leaves  only  being 
the  valuable  portion  for  poultry. 

7.  The  Conference  strongly  advocates  the 
use  of  good,  clean,  wholesome  poultry- 
feeds. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 

Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension  Nutri- 
tionist 

Apples  are  plentiful  and  cheap  this  year, 
so  should  be  used  often.  There  probably 
is  no  fruit  of  which  the  majority  of  people 
tire  less  quickly.  They  may  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways  for  brealifast,  dinner  and 
supper.  The  crispness,  tart  flavor  and  color 
make  them  attractive  to  eat  raw. 

Apples  contain  vitamins,  minerals  and 
roughage  which  are  important  for  growth 
and  health.  Let  one  of  your  fruits  each  day 
be  apples. 

As  a  change  from  some  of  the  common 
methods  of  preparing  apples,  try  these: 

Apple  Snow 

1  egg  white  1  cup  thick,  sweeten- 

2  tablespoons  sugar  ed  applesauce 
1  teaspoon  gelatin        Salt 

soaked  in  2  table-      Y^  teaspoon  vanilla 

spoons  cold  water 

Soak  the  gelatin  in  cold  water.  Dissolve 
it  by  setting  the  dish  in  hot  water.  Beat 
the  egg  white  until  it  is  stiff.  To  the  apple- 
sauce add  the  sugar,  salt,  vanilla,  dissolved 
gelatin,  and  egg  white  and  beat  thoroughly. 
Heap  the  mixture  into  a  glass,  a  cup,  or  on 
a  plate.  Serve  with  soft  custard  or  thin 
cream. 

Applesauce  Delight 

Put  a  thin  layer  of  sweetened  applesauce 
(not  over  1 J-2  inches)  into  a  buttered  casser- 
ole. Butter  stale  bread,  and  sprinkle 
generously  with  sugar  and  cinnamon  (1 
teaspoon  cinnamon  to  Yi  cup  sugar).  Cut 
bread  into  small  squares  and  cover  apple- 
sauce with  it.  Put  into  moderate  oven  until 
sugar  is  well  melted  and  applesauce  is  hot 
through.  Serve  with  top  milk,  being  careful 
to  keep  toasted  bread  on  top. 

Apple  and  Cranberry  Relish 

1  cup  ground  raw  cranberries 

1  cup  sugar 

1  cup  ground  raw  apple  (unpared) 

Mix  all  together  and  let  stand  one  hour 
before  serving. 

Applesauce  Cake 

3^  cup  fat  ]4.  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  brown  sugar      3  tablespoons  molasses 

1  teaspoon  vanilla       1   cup  mashed,  un- 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon      sweetened  apple- 
Yi  teaspoon  cloves  sauce 

Yi  teaspoon  nutmeg     1  egg 

2  cups  flour  1  teaspoon  soda 
Cream  the  fat  and  sugar  and  mix  until 

very  creamy.  Add  the  rest  of  the  ingredi- 
ents and  beat  for  2  minutes.  Pour  into  a 
loaf  pan,  which  has  been  fitted  with  waxed 
paper.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  40  minutes. 
This  is  excellent  cake  for  the  children's 
lunch  boxes. 

Apple  and  Sweet  Potato  Casserole 

Fill  a  baking  dish  full  of  sliced,  tart  cook- 
ing apples.  Sprinkle  generously  with  brown 
sugar,  add  bits  of  butter  and  a  bit  of  salt. 
Cover   with   sliced,    slightly    cooked   sweet 


potatoes.  Add  brown  sugar  and  butter. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  apples  are 
tender. 

Fruit  Salad  Dressing 

1  cup  apple  juice  Y2  cup  sugar 

Juice  of  1  orange  Y  teaspoon  mustard 

Juice  of  1  lemon  Y  teaspoon  salt 

Yolk  of  1  egg  Paprika 

2  tablespoons  cornstarch 

Heat  the  apple  juice.  Mix  dry  in- 
gredients, add  slowly  to  hot  liquid.  Pour 
hot  mixture  over  well  beaten  egg  yolk. 
Cook  until  thick  and  clear.  When  perfectly 
cold,  and  just  before  using,  add  an  equal 
measure  of  whipped  cream,  either  sweet  or 
sour. 

Apple  and  Bacon  Sandwiches 

Cover  a  slice  of  toasted  bread  with  a  thick 
layer  of  heavy  applesauce.  Place  2  slices 
of  bacon  on  top  of  the  sauce,  and  put  in  a 
hot  oven  until  the  bacon  is  crisp.  Serve  at 
once. 

Modification:  In  place  of  plain  toast,  use 
a  cheese  sandwich,  either  toasted  or  made 
like  cheese  dreams.  Spread  on  the  hot 
applesauce  and  serve  at  once. 

Dentistry  is  good  and  clean  teeth  are 
good;  but  to  avoid  decay  it  is  necessary  to 
eat  wisely. — Metropolitan  Health  Bulletin. 

The  end  of  life  is  a  bigger  thing  than  the 
mere  prolongation  of  one's  days.  Health 
is  the  best  means  of  achieving  that  end  fully, 
and  so  it  is  man's  duty  to  get  health. — 
Galbreath. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  all  men  might 
be  born  free  and  equal.  That  is  in  regard 
to  health. — Roosevelt. 


A  CHRISTMAS  FEAST 

"Better  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is 
than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith" — 
Thus  spoke  a  preacher  some  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Have  you  ever  been  a  guest  at 
a  Christmas  dinner  where  the  menu  cost 
not  a  cent  of  actual  money  to  provide,  but 
unlimited  care  and  labor  through  a  period 
of  years?  Such  a  meal  may  be  spread  for 
everyone  at  this  joyous  season,  if  time  and 
patience  are  employed. 

First — a  fruit  cup  of  Cordiality. 
Next — ample    servings    of    the    glorious 
roast,  enough  for  all — Friendship,  serv- 
ed with  a  border  of  Trust,  done  at  a 
turn  at  the  clear  fire  of  Truth. 
With  This  come  the  entrees  of  all  Our 
Blessings — among    them    the    "herbs" 
of  Kindliness  and  Gentleness. 
A  salad  of  Courtesy  dressed  with  Alacrity. 
Then — the  eagerly  awaited  royal  pudding 
of  Merriment  with  its  sauce  of  Wit  and 
Hearty  Laughter. 
And     for     all — even     the     children — the 
beverage    that    warms    the  cockles    of 
every  heart,  a  brimming  cup  of  love, 
with  the  sweetmeats  of  Good  Wishes. 
The   table   must   be   perfectly   furnished 
forth  with  the  appointments  of  Neighborli- 
ness  and  the  whole  made  bright  with  the 
candle  light  of  Smiles. 

— Selected 


JUNIOR  ACTIVITIES 
County  Champions  Chosen 

The  county  champions  in  canning,  vege- 
table and  flower  garden  projects  have  just 
been  chosen  and  will  represent  Bristol 
County  at  Camp|Gilbert,  M.A.C.,  Amherst, 
next  summer. 

Estella  Gammons  of  North  Dartmouth 
has  been  selected  as  County  Champion  in 
Canning  for  the  past  season.  She  has  been 
in  Canning  Club  work  for  three  years  besides 
being  in  the  Food  Club.  During  the  past 
year  she  canned  220  jars  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, 129  tumblers  of  jellies,  jams,  marma- 
lades and  186  jars  of  pickles.  She  has  sold 
much  of  her  canned  goods  and  will  probably 
sell  more  before  the  winter  is  over.  Her 
work  was  of  high  quality,  also.  She  ex- 
hibited at  the  Young  Farmers'  Show  this 
fall  and  her  club  won  first  prize.  She  also 
won  individual  prizes  at  this  show. 

Second  honor  was  won  by  LilHan  Cahoon 
of  North  Westport.  Lillian  did  not  can 
quite  so  much  as  Estella  nor  sell  as  much, 
although  her  work  was  of  high  quality. 

Mary  Martin  of  Berkley  stood  third 
highest  in  the  county  in  canning.  Her 
work  was  also  good.  She  also  wins  the 
town  prize  in  canning  offered  by  the  Dighton 
Rock  Grange. 

The  Vegetable  Garden  winner  is  Lawrence 
White  of,  Freetown.  Lawrence  has  com- 
pleted three  years  of  garden  club  work. 
His  work  has  been  of  high  class  during  the 
three  years  that  he  has  been  in  the  garden 
club.  This  past  summer  he  had  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  which  he  kept  in  fine  condition 
all  through  the  summer.  Most  of  the  vege- 
tables he  raised  were  used  at  home,  al- 
though he  did  sell  some.  He  will  go  to 
Camp  Gilbert,  Amherst,  next  summer  with 
the  other  county  winners. 

Irving  Wyeth  of  Dighton  and  Charles 
Viall,  Rehoboth,  were  tied  for  second  honors, 
both  doing  very  good  work  with  their  gar- 
dens. Other  good  garden  club  work  was 
done  by  Charles  Belcher  and  Eugene  Ferrie, 
Taunton;  Manuel  Frizado  and  Lillian  Tokarz 
William  Mitchell  of  Berkley;  and  John  Perry 
of  Dartmouth.  Howard  Jennings  had  a 
wonderfully  fine  garden  but  cannot  be  coun- 
ty champion  but  once.  He  is  Bristol  Coun- 
ty's candidate  for  State  Champion. 

In  the  flower  garden  project  there  was 
not  so  much  competition  as  in  the  other 
two  projects,  However,  of  the  twenty  or 
more  carrying  on  the  work  Emma  Stokinger 
of  Easton  did  the  outstanding  work.  Her 
flower  garden  was  especially  good  consider- 
ing the  dry  summer.  Emma  kept  the  weeds 
out  and  the  flowers  cultivated,  which,  of 
course,  helped  much.  She  furnished  the 
home  with  flowers,  gave  a  great  many  away 
to  friends  and  furnished  a  large  share  of 
those  used  in  the  Harmony  Grange  exhibit 
at  the  Brockton  Fair. 

Other  good  flower  gardens  were  grown  by 
Susie  Badejo  and  Barbara  Wyeth  of  Dighton 
and  Ruth  Perry  of  Dartmouth. 

4-H's  For  Clothing  Clubs 

"The  Head  H  develops  the  head  to  think, 
to  plan  and  to  reason." 

Have  you  questioned  the  value  of  plan- 
ning  a   program   for   your   club   meetings? 
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Junior  Activities 

(Contimied  from  page  3) 

A  local  leader  of  seven  years'  experience 
says  that  "a  well-planned  program  helped 
very  much,  as  it  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  accomplish  more  work  and  proved  very 
helpful  in  holding  interest,"  writes  Miss 
Marion  E.  Forbes,  Assistant  State  Club 
Leader.  "Be  sure  every  member  has  some 
part  in  the  meeting  for  which  she  is  respon- 
sible, even  if  it  is  only  demonstrating  how 
to  thread  a  needle,  or  tie  a  knot." 

In  the  same  club  this  was  the  plan  for 
giving  instruction.  At  the  first  meeting 
the  girls  gave  demonstrations;  and  at  the 
third  meeting  a  contest  was  held.  "They 
surely  practiced  between  times,"  says  the 
local  leader. 

Goals  for  Food  Clubs 

Each  club  should  have  a  goal  to  strive 
for.  The  following  are  suggestions  that 
we  hope  every  food  club  in  the  county  will 
follow — 

1.  That  each  club  member  in  food  work 
may  have  a  better  knowledge  of  planning 
well  balanced,  health-giving  meals  according 
to  the  program  she  is  following. 

2.  That  each  club  member  may  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  health  and  how  to  im- 
prove her  own  health. 

3.  That  each  club  member  may  have  a 
stronger  appreciation  of  her  home. 

4.  That  older  groups  in  food  work  may 
have  more  knowledge  for  buying  foods. 

6.  Better  club  exhibits  and  exhibit 
programs. 

6.  Each  club  with  a  planned  program  for 
the  year's  work. 

7.  Each  member  to  give  a  five-minute 
talk  or  demonstration. 

8.  Club  members  to  know  songs  included 
in  the  music  goals  for  the  club  year. 

County-wide  Leaders'  Meeting 

There  is  to  be  a  county-wide  leaders' 
meeting  on  Saturday,  January  3,  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School.  An 
appropriate  and  worth  while  program  is 
being  arranged.  A  letter  givipg  details 
will  be  sent  later.     Plan  to  attend. 

Poultry  Club  Notes 

Poultry  clubs  are  now  under  way  in  the 
following  schools  and  towns — Lincoln 
School,  South  Attleboro;  Full-o-Pep  Poultry 
Club,  Gidley  School,  North  Dartmouth; 
Henry  Lord  Junior  High  School,  Fall  River; 
Watuppa  Poultry  Club,  Morton  Junior  High 
School,  Fall  River;  Red  Rock  Poultry  Club, 
Junior  High  School,  North  Attleboro; 
Perry  School,  North  Rehoboth;  Red  Comb 
Poultry  Club,  County  Street  School,  Taun- 
ton; Rival  Poultry  Club,  Caswell  School, 
East  Taunton  and  the  Factory  School, 
Westport.  This  represents  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  120. 

Egg  records  for  November  should  be  sent 
to  the  Club  Agent,  Segreganset,  at  once. 
Cards  requiring  no  postage  and  addressed 
to  the  Club  Agent  will  be  furnished  free  by 
the  Club  Agent  upon  request.  First,  second 
and  third  prize  ribbons  will  be  sent  out  each 
month  to   the  winners  in  this  egg  laying 


contest  which  started  November  1,  and 
will  continue  until  June  1,  1931. 

Watch  out  for  sickess  in  the  flock  and 
separate  infected  birds  from  the  rest  of  the 
flock.  Prevent  draughts  in  the  hen  house, 
but  keep  about  a  third  of  the  front  part  of 
the  house  open  about  all  of  the  time  except 
in  stormy  or  very  cold  weather.  A  cloth 
curtain  or  screen  should  be  made  to  let 
down  under  such  conditions. 

Be  sure  that  your  flock  gets  regularly 
the  following:  fresh  water  daily,  green  or 
succulent  food  in  the  form  of  sprouted  oats, 
cabbage,  mangels,  etc.,  dry  mash  (before 
them  at  all  times;)  scratch  feed  twice  a  day, 
(morning  and  afternoon,  or  before  them  at  all 
times) ;  grit  and  oyster  shells.  If  you  omit 
any  of  these  things  you  cannot  expect  the 
best  results  in  egg  yields. 


The  FuU-O-Pep  Poultry  Club  of  North 
Dartmouth  took  a  trip  to  Plymouth  County 
recently  to  visit  the  poultry  plants  of  Reed 
and  Frederickson  and  Eben  Wood,  which 
are  located  in  Bridgewater.  A  most  in- 
teresting visit  was  also  made  to  the  Eastern 
Grain  Company  in  Bridgewater,  where  the 
club  was  shown  the  process  of  handling, 
grinding  and  mixing  grains.  This  trip  was 
given  as  a  reward  for  being  the  best  poultry 
club  in  the  county  last  year. 

A  similar  trip  is  to  be  given  again  this 
year  to  the  winning  Club.  To  win  a  trip 
a  club  must  be  a  banner  one.  That  is, 
everybody  must  finish  his  work  and  send  in 
the  complete  records  in  June.  The  club 
should  also  do  good  work.  Which  club 
will  win  the  trip  for  1931? 

In  order  to  receive  a  4-H  Club  Pin  this 
year  each  member  must  learn  the  4H  Club 
Pledge.     Here  it  is — 

I  Pledge 

My  HEAD  to  clearer  thinking 
My  HEART  to  greater  loyalty 
My  HANDS  to  larger  service 
My  HEALTH  to  better  living 
FOR 

My  Club 

My  Community 

My  Country 

Handicraft  Club  Notes 

Thirteen  Handicraft  clubs  have  already 
been  organized  in  the  following  towns: 
Berkley,  Dighton,  Easton,  Freetown,  Mans- 
field, Rehoboth,  Swansea,  Taunton  and 
Westport.  Taunton  and  Easton  each  have 
two.  The  total  enrollment  in  these  clubs 
is  160  members,  Other  clubs  will  probably 
be  organized  during  the  month. 

Joseph  Lima,  a  junior  in  the  Taunton 
High  School, is  the  local  leader  of  the  County 
Street  Junior  Carpenters.  Mr.  Warren 
Averill,  manual  training  instructor  at  the 
Taunton  High  School,  was  responsible  for 
getting  this  young  man,  who  is  making  a 
success  with  the  club. 

The  Berkley  Common  School  recently 
purchased  some  tools  with  money  they 
earned  last  year  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Club  Agent  have  made  a  tool  box  to  hold 
these  tools.  They  expect  to  add  to  the 
set  they  already  have 

Rev.  Nathan  Schoolfield  of  the  Berkley 
Congregational  Church  has  very  kindly 
consented  to  be  the  leader  of  this  club. 


Work  sheets  giving  many  suggestions  on 
articles  for  handicraft  club  members  to 
make  will  be  gladly  furnished  by  the  Club 
Agent,  Segreganset,  Mass. 

Handicraft  club  members  have  a  real 
opportunity  to  handle  their  Christmas 
giving  in  a  different  manner.  As  they  are 
being  taught  the  use  of  their  hands  why  not 
make  something  real  useful  either  a  toy  or 
other  useful  article  for  other  members  of 
the  family  or  friends. 

There  is  no  joy  so  satisfying  as  the  giving 
of  something  one  has  created  with  his  own 
hands. 

Forestry  Club  Notes 

Two  forestry  clubs  have  been  started  in 
Acushnet,  one  in  Fairhaven,  one  in  Dart- 
mouth and  one  in  Westport.  The  total 
enrollment  to  date  is  80  members. 

The  State  Extension  Forester,  Robert  B. 
Parmenter,  met  with  most  of  the  clubs 
when  he  was  in  this  county  during  Novem- 
ber. He  will  be  in  this  county  again  in 
January. 

Forestry  club  members  wishing  to  set 
out  trees  this  spring  in  connection  with  their 
forestry  club  work  may  procure  same  without 
charge  by  ordering  soon. 

Forestry  club  requirements  for  first  year 
club  members  are  as  follows: 


PROGRAM  A 
For  Tree  Identification  and  Wood  Col- 
lection. 
Requirements 

1.  Attend  the  4-H  Forestry  club  Meetings 
or  give  a  satisfactory  reason  why  it  is 
not  done 

2.  (a)  Mount  the  15  specimens  according 
to  leaflet. 

(b)  Make  a  leaf  print  for  each  specimen 

collected. 

(c)  Collect  and  mount  fruit    of  each 

specimen  collected. 

3.  Make  a  simple  hypsometer  and  learn 
how  to  use  it. 

4.  (a)     Learn  how  to  make  a  safe  fire  and 

be  sure  to  extinguish  it  before 
leaving. 
(b)     Be  keenly  alert  that  similar  pre- 
cautions are  practiced  by  others. 

5.  Exhibit  the  mounted  specimens  at  a 
local,  state,  or  county  exhibition. 

6.  Keep  and  hand  in  a  complete  record 
book,  and  use  pictures  to  make  report 
attractive. 

Optional  Work 

(Club  member  may  do  one  or  more  of  the 

following:) 

1.  Collect  tree  seeds  and  keep  them  for  sale 
or  start  your  own  nursery. 

2.  Practice  -proper  woodlot  thinning  or 
release  cutting. 

3.  Distribute  and  post  fire  warnings  fur- 
nished by  the  proper  authorities. 

Club  Clippings 

The  William  F.  Howe  4-H  Club  of  Easton 
held  its  third  annual  Parents'  Night  at 
Kimball  Hall,  Easton,  on  November  20. 
A  very  interesting  program  was  put  on  by 
the  club  members  including  a  short  sketch, 
fancy  dancing,  singing,  speaking  by  the 
members  and  a  moving  picture  on  4-H 
Club  Work  which  was  shown  by  the  Club 
Agent.  About  50  parents  and  friends  were 
present. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 

SCHOOL  MOTTO:  "WHAT'S  WORTH  DOING  AT   ALL  IS  WORTH  DOING  WELL." 


SEGREGANSET,  MASS.,  DECEMBER,  1930 


EDWIN  MARKHAM  VISITS  B.  C. 
A.  S. 


MILK   STOOL  PHILOSOPHY 


The  student  body  of  B.  C.  A.  S.  Was 
inspired  and  warmed  with  the  magnetic 
and  fervent  spirit  of  America's  venei-- 
able  and  honored  poet,  Edwin  Mark- 
ham,  on  November  24,  at  a  special  as- 
sembly. He  seemed  to  have  touched  a 
kindred  spark  of  understanding  and 
appreciation  and  received  tremendous 
applause,  sincerely  felt,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  reading  a  generous  number 
of  his  poems. 

He  presented  autographed  copies  of 
"The  Man  With  the  Hoe",  and  "Lin- 
coln", to  the  school,  that  are  to  be 
framed  and  hung  as  permanent  tokens 
in  the  school.  He  also  gave  an  auto- 
graphed copy  of  "Shoes  of  Happiness", 
one  of  his  own  books,  to  be  awarded 
to  that  member  of  the  Freshman  Class, 
who,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Carl, 
writes  the  best  short  story  centering 
about   characters   already   assigned. 


GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE  DE- 
PARTMENT NOTES 


Carnations,  chrysanthemums  and  to- 
matoes are  being  marketed  in  abund- 
ance just  now.  The  carnations  are  liter- 
ally covered  with  buds  and  have  been 
producing  for  some  time.  The  price  is 
low  at  present  and  is  likely  to  be  so 
until  after  the  season  for  mums  is  over. 
This  gorgeous  flower  of  the  orient  and 
"Ruler  of  Autumn  Gardens"  is  the 
flower  supreme  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Varieties  grown  in  our  hothouse 
include  shades  of  pink,  red,  bronze, 
white,  yellow,  etc.,  and  represent  the 
following  types;  pompon,  reflexed,  in- 
curved, and  Japanese. 

Several  thousand  calendulas  have 
been  set  by  Cunningham,  and  Marsden's 
particular  project  has  been  plant  pro- 
pagation. He  has  had  charge  of  propa- 
gating 5000  geraniums,  several  hundred 
each  of  marguerites,  coleus,  buddleia, 
impatiens,  ivy  geraniums,  etc.  The 
propagating  bed  at  present  shoWs  a  high 
percentage  of  the  stock  to  be  rooted 
and  ready  for  potting. 

The  celery  crop  has  improved  with 
the  coming  of  rain  and  is  of  fair  quali- 
ty, although  short.  The  price  is  lower 
than  in  any  year  since  we  have  grown 
it. 

Seed  for  a  winter  crop  of  lettuce  and 
early  crop  of  spring  tomatoes  was  sown 
this  week. 

We  are  at  present  marketing  some 
fine  bunch  carrots.  Everything  is  satis- 
factory but  the  price. 


J.  J.  Sprenger 

A  fanner  friend  of  mine  had  a  boy, 
who,  like  so  many  other  boys,  belonged 
to  a  calf  club.  One  afternoon  in  early 
fall  the  father  noticed  the  boy's  calf  out 
in  a  nearby  cornfield  and  the  boy  play- 
ing on  the  lawn.  He  called  to  the  boy 
and  told  him  to  go  and  get  his  calf, 
which  he  reluctantly  did. 

The  next  day  threshers  came  to  that 
farm  and  while  the  machine  was  being 
set  some  one  unthinkingly  left  a  gate 
open  and  the  cows  got  out  into  the  same 
cornfield  in  which  the  boy's  calf  had 
been  the  day  before.  The  boy  was  the 
first  to  see  them  there,  so  he  came  over 
to  his  father  and  said,  "Father,  all  of 
your  cows  are  in  the  corn.  You  better 
go  and  get  them  out." 

Although  the  boy  was  much  more 
able  to  run  and  get  the  cows,  he  refused 
to  go  because  he  could  not  see  the 
justice  of  helping  his  father  with  his 
cows  as  long  as  his  father  did  not  help 
him  with  his  calf.  Bringing  out  the 
thought  that  there  is  need  of  under- 
standing the  difference  between  the 
things  which  belong  to  an  individual 
and  the  things  which  are  ours,  because 
families  are  strong  only  as  they  develop 
common  interest  and  responsibilities. 
Around  the  word  "ours"  will  always  be 
built  the  "spirit  of  co-operation,"  if  it 
is  built  at  all,  because  co-operation,  like 
charity,   begins  at  home. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  best  thing 
a  farmer  has  is  his  wife  and  that  the 
best  thing  his  wife  has  is  her  chickens 
because  they  keep  her  in  spending 
money  and  give  her  a  chance  for  self- 
expression  and  work  which  does  not 
interfere  with  family  life.  But  the  best 
that  they  have  together  is  their  chil- 
dren. Beings  chips  from  the  old  block, 
their  success  must  finally  become  our 
chief  interest  in  life  and  even  though 
we  may  have  been  successful  in  our 
work,  the  final  cap  sheaf  of  our  success 
comes  to  us  as  our  childx'en  succeed. 

But  nature  in  its  wisdom  has  put  a 
cliff  between  the  generations  and  we 
are  so  made  that  we  do  not  fully  un- 
derstand them  and  they  do  not  fully 
understand  us,  and  we  are  each  hap- 
pier to  stay  in  our  own  realm. 

The  old  way  to  prepare  them  for 
their  success  was  to  take  them  to  the 
woodshed.  (Being  chips  from  the  old 
blocks,  maybe  that  was  right.)  But 
today  very  little  child  welfare  is 
preached  in  the  woodshed.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  truth  remains  that  their  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  life  becomes  our  chief 


YULETIDE   FROLIC 
By  Ye   Sophomores 


To  our  staff!  To  our  fellow  students! 
To  our  friends!  We  invite  you  to  the 
Yuletide  Frolic  on  Friday  evening, 
December  19,  at  8  o'clock.  Come  you 
all.  Enjoy  a  wow  of  a  dance — from  8 
to  11,  including  the  great  attraction, 
"Prize  Waltz". 

Patronesses:  Mrs.  G.  H.  Gilbert,  Mrs. 
D.    A.    Millard,   Mrs.    W.    T.    Pettey. 

Come  and  boost  the  Aggie  spirit. 
Norman  Clegg,  '33. 


JUNIOR   DANCE 


People  from  here  and  there  gathered 
to  see  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  the 
year,  the  Junior  Prom.  The  evening 
started  off  with  a  few  dances,  then  the 
special  features.  Miss  Margaret  Bolger 
and  Miss  Lorraine  Audette  gave  us  a 
very  interesting  entertainment  with 
clever  and  artistic  dancing.  Mr.  Gilbert 
Blackledge  sang  solos,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Florence  Cordner,  and  was 
especially  good.  Then  the  evening  went 
merrily  on  with  dancing.  Everybody  had 
a  w'onderful  time  and  the  Junior  Class 
was  happy. 

C.  J.,  '32. 

concern,  and  society  will  be  either 
weaker  or  stronger  when  we  pass  from 
it,  according  to  our  gift  to  her  in  the 
one  to  take  our  place. 

Success  comes  to  us  and  comes  to 
them  in  such  strange  ways.  The  less  a 
man  thinks  of  success  and  his  personal 
advantages,  the  better.  The  more  he 
studies  how  to  make  himself  and  his 
work  really  useful  among  men,  the 
more  certain  he  is  to  succeed,  because 
success  seems  to  be  like  one's  shadow 
— chase  it  and  it  flees  away,  keeping 
always  just  ahead.  To  the  man  who 
goes  about  his  business  from  day  to 
day,  the  shadow  will  cling  like  a  faith- 
ful dog  to  his  master. 

Most  men  do  not  work  hard  enough, 
or  they  waste  too  much  time,  or  else 
they  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  work 
themselves  threadbare  before  they 
reach  the  prime  of  life.  In  any  case, 
they  sacrifice  that  generous  opportuni- 
ty for  finished  work  that  should  come 
to  us  in  our  mature  years  when  most 
of  our  real  work  can  be  done  and  most 
of    real    happiness    experienced. 

So  it  is  ever  true  that  "He  that 
saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it;  and  he  that 
loseth  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  save 
it." 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 


WHAT   IS   A  COW? 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT  NOTES 


KINDNESS 


The  following  illuminative  essay  on 
the  subject,  "What  is  a  Cow?"  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  John's  Record,  College- 
ville,  Minn.,  is  attributed  to  Wilfred 
Ludowese,   a  student  at  that  school. 

"The  cow  is  a  female  quadruped  with 
an  alto  voice  and  a  countenance  in 
which  there  is  no  guile.  She  collaborates 
with  the  pump  in  the  production  of  a 
liquid  called  milk,  provides  the  filler  for 
hash,  sausages,  and  similar  objects  and 
at  last  is  skinned  by  those  she  has  bene- 
fitted, as  mortals  commonly  are. 

"The  young  cow  is  called  a  calf  and 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chicken 
salad,  breaded  veal,  and  other  uses  of 
which  no  further  knowledge  is  neces- 
sary. 

"The  cow's  tail  is  mounted  aft  and 
has  a  universal  joint.  It  is  used  to  dis- 
turb marauding  flies  and  the  tassel  on 
the  end  has  unique  educational  value. 
Persons  who  come  in  contact  with  the 
tassel  have  vocabularies  of  peculiar  and 
impressive  force. 

"The  coW  has  two  stomachs.  The  one 
on  the  ground  floor  is  used  as  a  ware- 
house and  has  no  other  function.  When 
this  one  is  fllled,  the  cow  retires  to  a 
quiet  spot  where  her  bad  manners  will 
occasion  no  comment.  The  raw  material 
thus  conveyed  for  the  second  time  to 
the  interior  of  her  face  is  pulverized 
and  delivered  to  the  auxiliary  stomach, 
where  it  is  converted  into  cow. 

"The  cow  has  no  upper  plate.  All  of 
her  teeth  are  parked  in  the  lower  part 
of  her  face.  This  arrangement  was  per- 
fected by  an  efficiency  expert  to  keep 
her  from  gumming  things  up.  As  a  re- 
sult she  bites  up  and  gums  down." 


RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE  NIGHT 


The  B.  of  A.  Red,  White  and  Blue 
Night  was  in  the  form  of  a  reception 
and  dance,  held  on  Friday  evening, 
October  24.  The  B.  of  A.  insignia,  which 
is  a  red,  white  and  blue  cord  with 
tassels,  and  a  gold  cord  and  tassels  for 
the  officers,  were  worn  by  all  members. 

The  hall  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  red,  white  and  blue  streamers, 
delicately  hung  about  the   auditorium. 

The  evening  started  with  an  informal 
reception  to  the  officers  and  counsellors 
of  the  organization,  arranged  in  four 
different  groups.  Friends  and  guests 
were  ushered  to  these  groups  and  intro- 
ductions were  in  order. 

We  then  had  the  grand  march,  mem- 
bers of  the  B.  of  A.  leading  the  same. 
Dancing  followed,  and  a  most  enjoy- 
able time  was  had  by  all.  Visitors  and 
parents  declared  it  a  very  lovely  even- 
ing in  every  regard. 

James  W.  Leach,  '31. 


Considerable  time  has  been  spent 
during  recent  months,  in  repairing  and 
changing  the  interior  of  the  laying 
houses.  Some  obstructions  of  light  have 
been  removed  and  the  partitions  and 
fronts  have  been  repaired  with  new 
wire.  Small  doors  in  the  roosting 
quarters  will  allow  the  birds  to  go 
through  slowly  and  be  counted  each 
month. 

The  department  is  now  feeding  a 
slightly  changed  grain  formula,  the 
main  difference  being  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  whole  for  cracked  corn.  Whole 
corn  is  fully  as  palatable  to  poultry  and 
its  vitamin  value  is  considerably  greater. 

One  of  our  Rhode  Island  Red  hens 
that  had  escaped  from  the  laying  house, 
proudly  appeared  from  the  bull-briars 
with  a  family  of  twelve  chicks.  They 
are  all  living  at  the  time  this  note  goes 
to  press,  and  we  plan  to  make  a  nutri- 
tonal  disease  demonstration  with  them. 
H.  0.  W. 


WHAT   AN    OPPORTUNITY! 


Boys,  this  is  a  great  opportunity  to 
fill  out  your  school  sports  requirement. 
There  are  three  saddle  horses  that  are 
begging  to  be  used.  They  can  be  used 
for  a  moderate  sum  of  money  per  hour. 

The  Pinto,  a  spotted  brown  and 
white  western  pony,  is  available  for  any 
light>weight  fellow  who  likes  a  spirited 
horse. 

Peggy,  a  black  mare,  and  Chatterbox, 
a  beautiful  chestnut,  are  both  gentle 
and  can  be  used  by  both  novice  and 
expert. 

You'll  enjoy  the  wholesome  and 
healthful  recreation  and  sport  that 
comes  through  horseback  riding. 

Gregory  Voutas,   '33. 


THE  DEBATE  TEAM 


In  the  near  future  the  B.  C.  A.  S. 
auditorium  will  be  the  scene  of  a  debate 
on  the  question  of  Farm  Relief.  This 
question  is  of  nation-wide  interest  and 
promises  to  be  exceptionally  interesting. 

The  affix-mative  side  is  represented 
by  Gilbert  Blackledge  of  the  senior 
class  as  captain;  Wilfred  Vincent  of 
the  Junior  class,  and  Alan  Brightman 
of  the  junior  class.  The  negative  side 
is  represented  by  Peter  Gurecki  of  the 
senior  class  as  captain,  Ernest  McAulay 
of  the  sophomore  class,  and  Jack 
Marcille   of   the   freshman   class. 

Let's  hope  that  more  debates  will 
follow  this  one. 

G.  B.,  '31. 


Edgar  Guest 
One  never  knows 

How  far  a  word  of  kindness  goes; 
One  never  sees 

How  far  a  smile  of  friendship  flees. 
Down,  through  the  years, 
The  deed  forgotten  re-appears. 

One  kindly  word 

The  souls  of  many  here  has  stirred. 

Man  goes  his  way 

And  tells  with  every  passing  day. 

Until  life's  end: 

"Once  unto  me  he  played  the  friend." 

We  cannot  say 

What  lips  are  praising  us  today. 

We  cannot  tell 

Whose  prayers  ask  God  to  guard  us  well. 

But  kindness  lives 

Beyond  the  memory  of  him  who  gives. 

MERRY  XMAS   TO  ALL 


OUR    FORUM    MEETINGS 


The  Forum  meetings  this  year,  to 
date,  have  proved  most  interesting  and 
instructive.  There  seems  to  be  more 
interest  in  the  student  body  than  in 
other  years. 

The  critic  reports  this  year  are  very 
commendable.  The  programs  have  been 
successful.  There  has  been  only  one 
disappointment.  It  passed  unnoticed 
because  of  the  excellent  talk  of  Rev. 
George  L.  Thompson. 

Recently  the  B.  C.  A.  S.  Forum,  the 
Athletic  Association,  and  the  B.  C.  A. 
S.  Young  Farmers'  Association  con- 
solidated and  took  form  under  the  name 
of  the  latter.  This  welding  of  the  three 
organizations  into  one  simplifies  matters 
greatly,  since  the  same  group  were 
members  of  all  three. 

Our  aim  is  to  develop  the  programs 
of  our  Forum  into  a  weekly  event  that 
will  be  anticipated  by  the  students  and 
friends. 

Philip  Erbeck,  '31. 


'^'^Jjfnias   Day's   around   the    corner 

Mistletoe  is   daily  sought 
Turkey  goblers  all  roost  higher 

With  the  fear  of  being  caught. 

Holly   leaves   are    quickly  fashioned 
into    gorgeous    wi-eaths    galore 

And  red  berries  in  profusion 

Seem  to  greet  you  from  each  door. 

Hearts  are   light  and   filled  with  glad- 
ness, 

Peaceful  joy  now  rules  the  earth 
As   the   strains   of   Christmas   carols 

Bring  sweet  memories  of  His  birth 
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BRISTOL     COUNTY     HOLDING     ITS 
OWN    IN    AGRICULTURE 


The  preliminary  census  figures  show  that 
Bristol  County  is  maintaining  her  agricul- 
ture as  well  or  better  than  any  other  county 
in  the  State. 

In  dairying,  which  is  the  leading  agricul- 
tural industry  in  the  State,  Bristol  County 
is  the  only  county  that  has  not  shown  a 
decrease  in  dairying  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

Bristol  County  showed  a  slight  increase 
during  this  period  in  the  number  of  milk 
cows  kept.  In  1920  the  number  of  milk 
cows  in  the  county  was  13,841,  while  in  1930 
the  number  was  13,897.  In  the  State  as  a 
whole,  during  the  same  period,  the  number 
of  milk  cows  fell  from  147,331  in  1920  to 
118,670  in  1930,  or  a  decrease  of  about  20%. 
All  the  other  counties  except  Bristol  and 
the  Island  of  Nantucket  showed  a  decrease 
from  10%  to  30%  in  the  numi  er  of  milk 
cows. 

The  poultry  industry,  which  is  probably 
the  second  largest  agricultural  industry  in 
the  State,  showed  approximately  a  34% 
increase  in  the  State  as  a  whole  during  the 
10  year  period.  The  number  of  poultry  in 
Bristol  County  increased  over  36%  during 
the  same  period  or  somewhat  better  than 
the  average  increase  in  the  State. 

The  acreage  of  farm  land  in  the  State 
decreased  more  than  14%  from  1925  to 
1930.  In  Bristol  County  the  acreage  of 
farm  land  increased  over  7%  during  this 
period.  The  only  other  county  to  show  any 
increase  was  Dukes  County. 

The  value  of  farm  land  and  farm  buildings 
in  Massachusetts  from  1925  to  1930  in- 
creased from  $2.54,602,941.00  to  $262,- 
350,791.00  or  about  3%. 

During  the  same  period  the  value  of  farm 
land  and  buildings  in  Bristol  County  in- 
creased from  $18,717,708.00  to  $25,043,- 
445.00  or  an  increase  of  over  33%. 

The  value  of  farm  implements  and  ma- 
chinery in  the  State  increased  about  10% 
from  1925  to  1930  while  this  increase  in 
Bristol  County  was  over  50%  for  the  same 
period. 

The  acreage  of  potatoes,  one  of  the  most 
important  cash  crops  in  the  State,  decreased 
in  the  State  as  a  whole  from  1924-1929  over 
3000  acres,  or  about  25%,  while  the  Bristol 
County  acreage  increased  about  15%  dur- 
ing these  five  years. 

Bristol  County  is  now  the  leading  potato 
county  in  the  State. 

(Continued  un  page  2  col.  1) 


IT  PAYS  TO  TEST  HENS 


Most  poultry  breeders  know  that  it  pays 
to  have  their  flocks  tested  for  puUorum 
disease  because  it  materially  lessens  the 
mortality  of  their  baby  chicks.  Many 
poultrymen,  perhaps,  do  not  know  that 
'hens  infected  with  pullorum  disease  (white 
diarrhea)  lay  less  eggs  than  hens  that  are 
free  from  this  disease. 

The  results  of  two  recent  experiments 
conducted  by  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  involving  more  than  1000  birds 
of  six  different  breeds  were  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  the  tested  birds. 

In  the  first  experiment  the  tested  birds 
laid  53  eggs  more  per  bird  per  year  than 
the  reacting  hens.  In  the  second  experi- 
ment the  non-reacting  birds  laid  61  more 
eggs  per  year  than  the   reactors. 

If  these  figures  are  typical,  the  average 
non-reacting  bird  lays  from  four  to  five 
dozen  more  eggs  per  year  than  the  reactor. 
This  should  mean  an  increased  return  of 
from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  hen  per  year  for  the 
non-reacting  bird. 

Reacting  birds  should  be  immediately 
slaughtered.  There  is  always  danger  that 
they  may  affect  healthy  birds,  besides 
being  usually  unprofitable. 

CANNIBALISM    IN   PULLETS 


After  six  years  of  close  study  of  cannibal- 
ism at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  the  poultry  authorities  are  agreed 
that  it  is  not  caused  by  a  deficient  ration, 
but  is  just  a  vicious  habit. 

The  whole  trouble  can  usually  be  traced 
to  a  few  birds  that  are  chronic  pickers. 
The  severe  strain  that  pullets  undergo  in 
laying  their  first  eggs  sometimes  causes  a 
bloody  oviduct  to  protrude  and  these  birds 
are  often  picked  to  death.  The  real  canni- 
bal, however,  doesn't  wait  for  a  case  of 
prolapsus  to  start,  but  is  constantly  picking 
at  other  birds. 

Mr.  Vondell  of  the  Poultry  Department 
at  M.  A.  C.  offers  the  following  suggestions 
for  prevention — 

1.  Feeding  an  abundance  of  green  feed 
especially  when  pullets  are  first  housed. 

2.  Watch  for  cases  of  prolapsus. 

3.  Examine  a  few  birds  every  day  and 
if  any  birds  show  bruises  or  scabs  make  it  a 
point  to  find  the  offenders  at  once  and  sell 
them. 


JAPANESE    BEETLE    QUARANTINE 


A  number  of  inquiries  have  come  to  the 
office  as  to  how  the  Japanese  Beetle  quar- 
antine may  affect  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
ture the  coming  year.  In  this  connection 
there  seems  to  be  little  immediate  cause 
for  alarm. 

The  only  crops  now  affected  by  this 
quarantine  are  nursery  stock  and  dahlia 
bulbs.  None  of  the  vegetable  crops  or 
common  farm  products  come  under  the 
quarantine. 

With  the  few  crops  that  are  affected  it 
is  only  necessary  to  affix  a  certificate,  which 
can  be  secured  from  Mr.  R.  Harold  Allen 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
State  House,  Boston,  provided  these  pro- 
ducts are  to  be  shipped  outside  of  the 
quarantined  area.  It  is  not  even  necessary 
to  have  an  inspection  except  by  the  owner. 

The  present  area  quarantined  includes 
all  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
Bristol  County  and  part  of  Plymouth 
County  and  part  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

FINAL     CHECK     UP     ON    ANTI-RAT 
BANQUET 


To  date  116  cards  have  been  returned 
on  results  of  the  recent  county-wide  rat 
banquet. 

Ninety-five  of  the  116  cards  stated  that 
they  were  satisfied  with  results,  nine  either 
did  not  answer  this  question  or  were  un- 
certain about  the  results  and  twelve  said 
they  were  not  satisfied. 

Most  of  the  twelve  who  were  not  satisfied 
stated  that  the  rats  did  not  eat  the  bait. 
A  follow-up  of  some  of  these  showed  that 
the  bait  was  not  put  out  the  day  it  was 
received  so  that  the  bait  was  partially 
spoiled  before  it  was  exposed  to  the  rats. 

Of  the  three  baits  the  hamburg  was  the 
most  popular,  fish  second  and  cereal  third. 
A  number  of  those  who  replied,  however, 
stated  that  all  three  were  eaten  equally 
well  by  the  rats. 

A  number  of  people  have  called  the  office 
and  written  in  asking  about  where  Red 
Squill  could  be  obtained.  A  number  of 
grain  stores,  hardware  stores  and  drug 
stores  carry  this  material  under  the  brand 
name  K  R  O  (kills  rats  only). 

If  you  cannot  obtain  it  locally  it  can  be 
secured  from  the  Massachusetts  Farm 
Bureau,  657  Main  Street,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Another  State-wide  campaign  on  rats 
will  be  waged  next  November. 


BRISTOL     COUNTY     FARMERS'     BULLETIN 


Bristol  County  Holding  its  Own  in 
Agriculture. 

{Continued  from  page  1  col.  1) 


Corn  silage  is  another  important  crop  in 
the  State  and  county.  The  acreage  of  this 
crop  in  the  State  decreased  from  23,953 
acres  in  1924  to  22,865  acres  in  1929,  some- 
thing over  4%.  The  acreage  in  Bristol 
County  increased  during  this  period  from 
3571  acres  to  4697,  or  an  increase  of  over 
30%.  Bristol  County  now  produces  con- 
siderably more  silage  corn  than  any  other 
county  in  the  State. 

Figures  are  not  yet  available  on  market 
garden  crops,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in 
acreage  and  volume  of  vegetable  crops  pro- 
duced in  the  county. 


THE  APPLE  MARKET 


Local  prices  are  being  held  down  by  the 
large  local  supply  and  by  the  low  level  of 
demand  which  prevails.  At  the  same  time, 
because  of  smaller  crops  in  other  regions, 
certain  markets,  such  as  those  in  the  middle 
west,  offer  some  advantages  for  shipments 
of  good  quality  apples  from  New  England. 
While  there  have  been  more  of  these  ship- 
ments than  in  previous  years,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  New  England  apple  in- 
dustry has  taken  full  advantage  of  the 
situation. — H.  B.  Rowe. 

THE  EGG  MARKET 


The  average  price  received  for  nearby 
hennery  eggs  in  November  at  Boston  was 
2.2  cents  lower  than  the  October  price. 
Normally  there  is  a  price  rise  of  10  cents 
during  this  period.  The  abnormal  situa- 
tion is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  November  price  is  15  cents  lower  than 
last  year  and  24  cents  lower  than  the  five- 
year  average. 

The  first  three  weeks  of  the  month  were 
featured  by  a  constant  price  for  nearby 
henneries  and  a  rising  price  for  western 
extras.  The  depressed  Boston  price  for 
local  eggs  was  caused  by  heavier  receipts 
than  last  year  (25  per  cent  greater)  on  a 
market  with  lower  purchasing  power.  In 
the  four  principal  markets  receipts  were 
but  13  per  cent  greater  than  last  year. 
Consumption  figures  did  indicate  that  there 
was  relatively  greater  consumption  in 
Boston  than  last  year. 

Although  the  demand  for  storage  eggs 
is  low  as  indicated  by  prices  received,  the 
movement  of  storage  eggs  has  been  relative- 
ly satisfactory.  Normal  storage  reduction 
in  case  eggs  for  November  is  42  per  cent  as 
compared  with  a  reduction  of  38  per  cent 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    DAIRY    HERD 
IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION  RE- 
PORT 


Month  of  November,  1930. 
Total  herds 
Total  cows  on  test 
No.  cows  in  milk 
No.  cows  dry 
Unprofitable  cows  sold  during  month 

Three  Highest  Cows  in  Milk 


17 

465 

398 

57 

10 


Cow         Owner  Town  Lbs. 

Milk 
No.  20  F.  C.  Sattler  Rehoboth  1890 
No.  39  Wm.  N.  Howard  No.  Easton  1815 
No.  46    Lakeville  State 

San.  Middleboro     1875 

Three  Highest  Cows  in  Butterfat 


Cow 


Owner 


Town  Lbs. 

Butterfat 

No.  14    Henry  Bartlett    W.  B' water     70.2 

No.  58    W.  C.  Viall  Rehoboth       68.2 

No.  20    F.C.  Sattler         Rehoboth       68. 

10  Highest  Herds  in   Butterfat  Produc- 
tion 


this  November.  Frozen  eggs  showed  only 
9  per  cent  reduction  as  compared  with  12 
per  cent  normal. 

Actual  storage  holdings  present  a  differ- 
ent story.  The  combined  storage  holdings 
of  frozen  and  case  eggs  on  December  1  was 
6,709,000  cases  as  compared  with  4,396,000 
last  year,  and  a  five-year  average  of  4,- 
704,000  cases.  This  surplus  of  50  per  cent 
above  normal  must  be  marketed  before 
March  first. 

With  the  large  price  decline  that  has 
already  taken  place,  it  appears  relatively 
certain  that  the  further  decline  which 
normally  occurs  from  December  until 
March  cannot  be  as  great  as  usual.  Never- 
theless prices  are  now  at  a  low  level  and  a 
material  increase  can  hardly  be  expected. 
In  view  of  the  situation  it  behooves  poultry- 
men  to  economize  wherever  possible.  Many 
plants  have  been  expanded  during  recent 
years  due  to  the  favorable  prices  which 
have  prevailed  and  many  of  these  expan- 
sions  have   occurred   in   poor   locations   or 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH   DAIRY   HERD 

IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

REPORT 


18 

457 

395 

62 

14 


Month  of  December,  1930. 
Total  herds 
Total  cows  on  test 
No.  cows  in  milk 
No.  cows  dry 
Unprofitable  cows  sold  during  month 

Three  Highest  Cows  in  Milk 

Lbs. 

Cow  Owner  Town  Milk 

No.  58    W.C.  Viall  Rehoboth       2145 

No.  27    W.  C.  Viall  Rehoboth       1891 

No.  51     F.  H.  Horton  & 

Son  Rehoboth        1807 

Three  Highest  Cows  in  Butterfat 

Lbs. 

Cow  Owner  Town     Butterfat 

No.  27    W.C.  Viall  Rehoboth       80.2 

No.  58    W.C.  Viall  Rehoboth       69.2 

No.  69    Lakeville  State 

San.  Middleboro    68. 

10  Highest  Herds  in  Butterfat  Produc- 
tion 


Average 

Average 

No. 

Lbs. 

Pounds 

No. 

Lbs. 

Pounds 

Name 

Sows 

Milk 

Fat 

Name 

Cows 

Milk 

Fat 

Henry  Bartlett 

21 

928 

35.9 

Pilgrim  Farm 

4 

1023 

39.8 

F.  C.  Sattler 

34 

935 

31.6 

Henry  Bartlett 

21 

944 

35.4 

Geo.  S.  Terry 

2 

592 

31. 

A.  H.  Kress 

13 

625 

33.9 

A.  H.  Kress 

13 

558 

30.7 

F.  C.  Sattler 

33 

932 

32.3 

World's  End  Farm 

15 

513 

30.2 

World's  End  Farm 

15 

526 

31.5 

E.  R.  Gummon 

34 

692 

29.4 

F.  H.  Horton  &  Son 

37 

903 

30.9 

F.  H.  Horton  &  Son 

37 

775 

27.8 

Earl  Gummon 

34 

788 

30.9 

Lakeville  State  San. 

39 

782 

26.6 

Geo.  S.  Terry 

2 

601 

30.8 

Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co. 

59 

712 

26.5 

W.  C.  Viall 

62 

798 

27.5 

Wm.  N.  Howard 

34 

730 

25.8 

Wm.  N.  Howard 

34 

784 

26.7 

without  the  equipment  required  for  con- 
tinued economical  production.  In  such 
cases  the  sooner  readjustments  are  made 
the  greater  the  losses  which  will  be  prevent- 
ed. It  would  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
the  time  for  poultrymen  who  are  producing 
economically  to  curtail  their  production. — 
A.  H.  Lindsey. 


MILK  PRICES  DECLINE 


Just  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  milk 
prices  normally  reach  their  peak  and  at  a 
time  when  production  costs  are  highest  the 
market  for  milk  drops  one  cent  per  quart 
in  Boston.  At  a  season  when  there  is 
normally  a  shortage  of  milk  and  a  lesser 
proportion  of  surplus,  supplies  are  ample  in 
the  market.  Conditions  that  have  tended 
to  create  this  situation  have  been — in- 
creases in  the  number  of  cows,  favorable 
weather  conditions  for  fall  production, 
low  prices  for  feeds  and  a  falling  off  in  de- 
mand. 


B.  C  A.  S.  NEWS 

SCHOOL  MOTTO:  "WHAT'S  WORTH  DOING  AT  ALL  IS  WORTH  DOING  WELL." 


SEGREGANSET,  MASS.,  JANUARY,  1931 


LETTERS   FROM  GRADUATES 


The  following  are  answers  to  letters 
that  were  sent  to  graduates  asking  for 
their  impression  of  the  News  Sheet 
and  for  information  as  to  what  they 
are  doing.  We  are  always  glad  to  hear 
from  our  alumni  and  will  welcome 
letters  or  articles  from  them. 

Justa   Poultry  Farm, 
Southampton,  L.   I. 
December  28,   1930. 

I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  answer  your 
letter  sooner,  but  Christmas  time  is  a 
pretty  busy  time  for  some  people,  and 
I  happened  to  be  one  of  them. 

I  think  the  B.  C.  A.  S.  News  Sheet 
is  a  very  good  thing.  I  enjoy  reading  it 
because  it  keeps  me  in  touch  with  the 
things  that  are  going  on  at  the  school. 
The  only  suggestion  I  have  for  making 
it  a  better  paper  is  the  one  you  are 
planning  to  do  now — ^getting  a  line  on 
what  the  graduates  are  doing  and  put- 
ting it  in  the  News  Sheet  will  make 
the  paper  very  enjoyable  and  helpful 
to  read. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  brief  outline 
of  what  I  am  doing. 

I  am  the  only  one  here  just  at  present 
and  will  be  the  only  one  the  rest  of  the 
winter.  We  have  here  about  1800  pul- 
lets and  1200  old  hens,  making  a  total 
of  3000  laying  hens.  We  also  have  a 
little  over  100  breeding  cockerels 
which  we  are  going  to  mate  with  the 
best  birds  we  have,  and  start  getting 
hatching  eggs  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  boss  thought  he  was  going  to 
keep  about  4000  laying  birds  this 
winter,  but  he  got  more  orders  for 
pullets  than  he  figured  on,  so  he  filled 
the  orders  and  only  kept  3000. 

My  work  here  is  feeding  them,  clean- 
ing out  water  fountains,  picking  up 
eggs,  cleaning  dropping  boards,  and 
other  little  chores.  In  spare  time  I'm 
fixing  curtains  for  the  big  house  here 
where  we  brood  the  chicks.  This  house 
has  two  floors,  chicks  downstairs  and 
laying  birds  above.  This  house  will  hold 
10,000  chicks  and  1,500  hens.  The 
bottom  floor  is  heated  by  a  large  oil 
burner.  There  is  no  trouble  or  work 
to  this  system  at  all. 

Joseph   T.   Walkden,   '30. 


45   Robert  Street, 
Attleboro,  Mass., 
December  26,  1930 
I  am  always  glad  to  help  the  school 
in  any  way  possible. 

You  ask  what  I  think  of  the  B.  C.  A. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 
FOR  1931 


Jan.      9.     Fairhaven    H.     S.     at    Fair- 
haven. 

12.  Fall      River      DeMolay      at 

Segreganset. 

16.     Case    H.    S.    of   Swansea   at 
Segreganset. 

20.     Somerset  H.  S.  at  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  Fall  River. 

23.     Norfolk  Co.   Agr.   School  at 
Segreganset. 

30.     Dartmouth    H.    S.    at    Dart- 
mouth. 
Feb.     2.     Fall   River   DeMolay   at  Fall 
River  Boys'   Club. 

10.     Alumni  at  Segreganset. 

13.  Essex    Co.    Agr.    School    at 

Hathorne. 
16.     Somerset    H.    S.    at    Segre- 
ganset. 

19.  Case    H.    S.    of   Swansea   at 

Fall  River  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

20.  Fairhaven    H.    S.    at    Segre- 

ganset. 
27.     Essex    Co.    Agr.    School    at 
Segreganset. 
Mar.     4.     Norfolk  Co.   Agr.   School  at 
Walpole. 
6.     Dartmouth   H.    S.   at  Segre- 
ganset. 

S.  News  Sheet.  Of  course,  being  a  small 
school,  it  shouldn't  be  expected  to  put 
out  a  very  large  sheet,  but  I  think  it 
should  be  at  least  twice  as  large  as  it 
is,  and  it  wouldn't  be  a  strain  on  any- 
one's imagination. 

But  I  believe  this  was  partly  the 
teachers'  fault — the  importance  of  the 
school  paper  wasn't  emphasized  enough. 
It  was  also  confined  more  or  less  to  the 
two  upper  classes.  I  believe  alumni 
should  not  be  allowed  to  contribute 
much,  just  a  small  column  of  notes,  and 
once  in  a  while  an  article,  if  it  is 
thought  worthwhile. 

Of  course,  the  English  classes  are 
where  the  main  subjects  should  be 
chosen  from — ideas  on  certain  subjects, 
personal   experiences,   etc. 

If  I  have  helped  in  any  way,  I  am 
more  than  repaid  for  my  effort. 

I    am    enclosing    a    short    article    on 
"Game  Farms  and  Allied  Work." 
Yours  very  truly, 

Russell  Holden. 


Born  Under  A  Truck 

Teacher — "Johnny,  can  you  tell  me 
what  a  waffle  is?" 

Johnny — "Yes'm,  it's  a  pancake  with 
a  non-skid   tread." — Capper's  Weekly. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  CALENDAR 


January.    23,     1931 — Basketball     game 

with    Norfolk    Aggie,    followed    by 

an  informal  dance. 
February     27,     1931— Basketball    game 

with  Essex  Aggie,  followed  by  an 

informal  dance. 
March  27,  1931 — Senior  Reception  and 

Dance. 
April  25-26,   1931— Week-end  Camping 

Trip. 


GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE  DE- 
PARTMENT 


Work  in  the  open  has  practically 
ceased  for  the  season  except  for  the 
hauling  of  manure  for  the  1931  crops. 
Turkey  manure  has  again  been  pur- 
chased from  the  Winnecunnet  Turkey 
Ranch. 

Between  75,000  and  100,000  extra 
fine  one-year-old  Martha  Washington 
asparagus  roots  will  be  offered  for  sale 
by  this  Department,  April  1.  15,000  to 
20,000  strong  two-year  roots  also  are 
for  sale. 

It  is  between  seasons  in  the  green- 
houses so  that  most  of  the  crops  have 
just  about  started.  Besides  considerable 
miscellaneous  material,  the  following 
are  the  leading  crops:  carnations,  five 
benches,  producing  an  abundance  of  fine 
blooms  at  this  time;  one-half  bench  of 
snapdragon;  two  beds  of  calendulas,  100 
feet  long;  3,000  geraniums,  several 
hundred  each  of  marguerites,  buddleias; 
amaryllis,  heliotrope,  etc.  1,000  fine 
tomato  plants  are  ready  for  setting,  and 
a  fine  lot  of  lettuce  plants  are  now 
ready.  A  collection  of  house  plants  kept 
for  study  and  identification  are  an  at- 
traction, especially  to  visitors. 

The  crew  in  this  Department  at 
present,  consists  of  Marsden,  '33;  Cun- 
ningham, '31;  Wilson,  '33,  and  Vincent, 
'32. 


SOPHOMORE  YULETIDE  FROLIC 


On  the  evening  of  December  19,  there 
was  held  at  the  School,  one  of  the 
season's  celebrations,  namely  the  Yule- 
tide  Frolic,  a  Christmas  party  by  the 
Sophomore  Class.  Music  w'as  rendered 
by  Sam  Hall's  orchestra,  and  the  event 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  Prize  Waltz, 
in  which  Mr.  George  Lowrie,  Jr.,  of 
New  Bedford,  and  his  partner,  took  the 
honors.  The  judges  were  Mr.  John 
Bolger  and  Mr.  J.  Willis  Andrews. 
Frank  Ward,  '33. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 


GAME  FARMS  AND  ALLIED  WORK 


I  believe  the  demand  for  products 
from  game  farms  within  the  next  year 
will  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  By 
"Game  Farms"  I  mean  the  ones  em- 
ployed in  the  producing  of  game  birds; 
and  by  "Game  Birds"  I  mean  birds  that 
are  wild  and  considered  wise  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  hunter. 

From  the  above  definition,  game 
birds  would  take  in  quite  an  assort- 
ment, but  I  am  only  going  to  deal  with 
the  more  common  ones  that  have  been 
successfully  raised  in  confinement.  The 
list  is  small,  it  includes  Bob-White 
Quail,  Ruffed  Grouse  and  wild  Ducks, 
(mainly  Mallards).  Of  course,  Par- 
tridge, Heath  Hen,  etc.,  should  be  in- 
cluded, but  they  are  such  close  relatives 
of  the  grouse,  and  their  care  is  so 
similar,  that  I  will  not  bother  enumer- 
ating them.  Perhaps  I  should  include 
Pheasants,  (mainly  Ringnecks),  and 
Wild  Turkeys,  as  they  are  raised  quite 
extensively,  in  fact,  more  than  the 
birds  first  mentioned,  but  the  real 
sportsman  does  not  consider  them  as 
"gamey",  as  they  are  too  slow  in  flight. 
I  would  like  to  go  into  detail  as  to 
the  methods  of  raising  these  birds,  but 
it  would  take  too  much  room,  and  I 
might  get  boresome  to  the  person  who 
is  not  very  interested  in  this  kind  of 
work.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  have 
found  it  very  interesting.  I'm  sorry  I 
can't  say  profitable,  though  it  should  be 
if  done  right. 

Perhaps  I  should  give  a  little  advice 
to  the  young  fellow  contemplating  this 
kind  of  work,  (I  believe  I  am  qualified 
from  personal  experience).  Only  go  into 
the  raising  of  birds  that  are  an  assured 
thing,  (as  assured  as  anything  can  be). 
Never  put  money  into  expensive 
experimenting  unless  it  is  someone 
else's,  and  they  wish  you  to. 

A  general  knowledge  of  poultry, 
incubation,  feeds  and  feeding,  car- 
pentry, and  rotation  of  crops  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  securing  a  position 
and   your  success  in  it  afterwards. 

Means  of  securing  a  position  like  this 
are  quite  varied.  The  best  plan,  I  be- 
lieve, is  to  go  to  some  school  where 
they  will  teach  you  all  phases  of  the 
subject,  "Game  Breeding".  Short 
courses  at  different  colleges  are  avail- 
able, but  I  do  not  recommend  them  as 
they  deal  too  much  with  the  scientific 
side  of  the  subject. 

The  W.  K.  Kellogg  Bird  Sanctuary 
in  Michigan,  run  by  Mr.  George  H. 
Corsan,  gives  a  very  practical  course 
in  the  running  of  bird  sanctuaries. 
Here  you  are  given  board  and  room 
and  laundry  and  $6.00  a  week,  not  to 
mention  unlimited  experience  in  the 
care  of  all  kinds  of  birds  from  Asia, 
Europe  and  the  Orient,  as  well  as 
native  birds.  After  a  year  you  are  given 
a  diploma,   or  rather,  certificite  of  fit- 


ness  to   manage    and    carry   on   a   bird 
sanctuary. 

By  bird  sanctuary  is  meant  a  place 
where  all  helpful  birds  are  protected 
and  fed.  All  the  right  conditions  con- 
ductive to  helping  them  breed  and 
multiply  are  developed;  shelters  are 
erected,  feeding  stations  maintained, 
evergreens  planted  as  protection  during 
Winter,  all  predatory  animals  and  birds 
done  away  with,  bird-food,  berry  bear- 
ing bushes,  trees,  grain  and  tubers, 
etc.,  are  planted  in  the  most  appro- 
priate places. 

The  Game  Conservation  Institute,  a 
school  for  future  game  breeders,  is  run 
by  the  Game  Conservation  Society,  I 
believe.  They  offer  a  two-year  course 
in  most  phases  of  game  farm  manage- 
ment and  care.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
tuition  charged,  but  believe  it  to  be 
$200.00  per  year.  If  interested,  you  can 
write  to  the  Game  Conservation  Society, 
205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City, 
for  information. 

The  second  plan  of  obtaining  a  posi- 
tion is  by  writing  and  answering  adver- 
tisements. The  best  magazines  for 
doing  this  are  "The  Game  Breeder", 
(same  address  as  Game  Conservation 
Society) ,  "The  .Rural  New  Yorker", 
and  outdoor  magazines  such  as  "Na- 
ture", "Field  and  Stream",  "Hunting 
and  Fishing",   etc. 

Another  idea  is  to  vsrrite  to  game 
farms  you  know  of  or  see  advertised. 
Work  with  State  game  farms  may  also 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  different 
State  Game  Departments,  giving  quali- 
fications and  other  information  such  as 
you  think  necessary. 

As  a  side  line  to  an  ordinary  farm, 
I  believe  it  would  prove  quite  profitable 
to  raise  game  birds,  whether  for  home 
use  or  to  sell.  These  birds  can  either 
be  confined  or  brailled,  pinioned  or 
wing-clipped  and  turned  loose  in  a  large 
fenced-in  field  or  woods  with  a  high 
close-meshed  wire,  or  they  may  be 
turned  loose  in  a  garden — anybody's 
garden  but  your  own — as  they  devour 
blossoms,  insects,  plants  and  weeds. 
Give  them  a  small  garden  of  their  own, 
is  the  best  idea,  throwing  them  a  little 
grain  every  day.  Pheasants  and  turkeys, 
also  ducks,  if  you  have  a  pond  or 
stream,  are  the  only  practical  ones  to 
raise,  unless  you  have  a  great  deal  of 
experience  with  others. 

In  spite  of  game  laws,  "restricted 
bags"  and  game  turned  loose  by  States 
and  individuals,  the  game  has  been  de- 
pleted at  an  alarming  rate.  The  only 
sure  way  I  see  to  increase  our  game  as 
it  should  be  increased,  is  by  raising 
them  on  game  farms.  The  States  and 
private  individuals  cannot  cope  with  the 
alarming  rate  of  decrease,  and  the 
restricting  of  bags  has  gone  too  far 
already. 

In  other  words,  there  is  bound  to  be 


an  about-face.  Clubs  will  have  to  stock 
their  hunting  preserves  or  hire  some- 
one to  raise  game  especially  for  them. 
States  will  most  likely  increase  their 
game  farms  in  number  and  size.  Or,  as 
they  are  doing  at  "present,  they 
(the  hunters)  will  have  to  organize  and 
run  game  farms  to  suit  themselves.  At 
present  there  is  an  organization,  "More 
Game  Birds  in  America,  Inc.",  with  ten 
million  dollars  behind  it,  to  experiment 
in  the  raising  of  game  birds  and  to  run 
game  farms  all  over  the  country.  I  cite 
this  to  show  how  "game  conscious" 
America  is  becoming. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  young  fel- 
lows at  the  school  start  in  this  work, 
as  I  believe  there  is  a  future  for  well 
trained  men  in  this  line  of  work.  If  I 
can  be  of  any  help  to  any  young  man 
contemplating  this  kind  of  work,  I  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Russell  Holden. 


FARM    CROPS    DEPARTMENT 


The  horses  and  boys  of  this  Depart- 
ment have  been  busy  this  fall  building 
gravel  drives  from  the  macadam  en- 
trance to  the  work  shop  and  to  the 
greenhouses.  Plans  have  already  been 
drawn  to  grade  between  the  drive  to 
the  shop  and  the  railway  cut.  Some  of 
this  land  will  be  used  as  a  parking 
space,  some  for  Horseshoe  Courts,  and 
the  remainder  seeded  with  lawn  grass. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT  NOTES 


During  the  past  few  weeks,  breeding 
pens  have  been  mated  up  and  the  incu- 
bator prepared  for  the  1931  hatching 
season.  The  Department  does  not  plan 
to  start  hatching  before  February  this 
year,  believing  that  the  February, 
March  and  April  hatched  pullets  will 
lay  the  most  eggs  in  late  summer  and 
early  fall,  the  season  of  highest  prices. 

We  have  purchased  an  excellent  Leg- 
horn cockerel  of  Beall-Tancreed  breed- 
ing from  the  Demers  Poultry  Farm,  and 
a  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerel  of  Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural  College  breed- 
ing from  the  Globus  Poultry  Farm. 
Both  are  exceptionally  fine  individuals 
from  the  standpoint  of  vigor  and  breed 
characteristics  as  well  as  for  their 
pedigree  of  high-producing  large-egg 
ancestry.  Our  plan  is  to  use  these  males 
as  sires  of  our  1932  breeding  cockerels. 


Going    the    Pace 

"I'm  very  tired",  said  the  lady  at  the 
head  of  the  supper  table,  one  Sunday 
evening. 

"You  should  not  be,"  said  her 
minister,  who  had  been  asked  to  the 
evening  meal,  "you  haven't  preached 
two  sermons  today." 

"No,"  said  the  lady,  absent-mindedly, 
"but  I  listened  to  them." — Toronto 
Globe. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


VEGETABLE  PREPARATION  CLASSES 
PROVE  POPULAR 

As  the  reports  from  the  Vegetable  Prep- 
aration classes  continue  to  come  in  it  is 
increasingly  evident  that  Bristol  County 
women  not  only  like  the  classes  taught  by 
their  own  local  leaders  better,  but  actually 
derive  more  benefit  from  those  meetings. 
These  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  in  most  cases  the  attendance  has  been 
more  regular  and  also  that  the  women  have 
reported  more  improvements  in  their  food 
habits  in  those  groups  taught  by  local 
leaders  than  in  the  groups  taught  by  the 
Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

In  the  three-month  period  just  preceding 
the  holiday  season  there  have  been  sixteen 
groups  studying  Vegetable  Preparation  in 
Bristol  County.  Of  these,  eight  groups 
were  taught  by  leaders  who  attended  train- 
ing classes  conducted  in  Norton  by  Miss 
May  E.  Foley,  State  Nutrition  Specialist. 
It  is  from  the  preliminary  reports  of  these 
eight  groups  that  the  material  already 
referred  to  was  derived. 

The  local  leaders  were  all  very  con- 
scientious both  in  their  attendance  at  the 
training  meetings  and  in  preparing  the 
material  for  their  classes.  Of  course,  the 
credit  for  the  success  of  their  individual 
groups  is  due  entirely  to  these  same  con- 
scientious efforts  on  the  part  of  the  leaders. 

Mrs.  Henry  N.  Paine  of  Mansfield,  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Bristol  County  Home  Bureau,  helped  to 
organize  and  choose  leaders  for  three  groups, 
as  well  as  act  as  a  leader  for  one  of  the 
groups. 

Leaders  who  attended  the  training  classes 
in  Norton  and  the  groups  that  they  repre- 
sented are  as  follows: 

Mansfield— Group  No.  1— Mrs.  H.  N. 
Paine,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Brown;  Group  No.  2 — 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Bayley,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Allen. 

West  Mansfield — Mrs.  F.  D.  Greany, 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Cooper. 

Chartley— Group  No.  1— Mrs.  S.  A. 
Carruthers,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Jenks,  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Fuller;  Group  No.  2— Mrs.  H.  K.  Smith. 

Rehoboth— Mrs.  W.  Adelbert  Redfield, 
Mrs.  R.  0.  Perry,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Kinne, 
Mrs.  William  Francis,  Mrs.  Frank  Thatcher. 

Se^reganset — Mrs.  W.  E.  Hawkes,  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Harrison. 

Berkley — Mrs.  Benjamin  Phillips,  Mrs. 
R.  S.  Howland,  Miss  E.  PhiUips. 

The  leaders  are  agreed  that  not  only  have 
they  found  the  meetings  profitable,  but 
they  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  training 
classes  and  also  have  liked  conducting  their 
local  groups. 

The  first  two  of  these  leader  training 
meetings  were  held  in  Norton  Grange  Hall, 
but  as  it  became  colder  the  question  of 
heating  the  large  basement  became  a  difficult 
problem  and  so  the  other  two  meetings 
were  held  in  the  Methodist  Church  at 
Chartley.  Mrs.  Cora  Jenks  furnished  wood 
to  make  it  possible  to  do  this. 

Owing  to  certain  circumstances  the  leaders 
of  the  Westville  and  the  East  Mansfield 
groups  were  unable  to  attend  all  of  the 
training  meetings  and  so  the  final  lessons 


of  these  two  groups  are  being  taught  by 
Miss  Eames. 

Miss  Stewart  conducted  a  group  in  South 
Westport  and  Miss  Eames  led  groups  in 
Acushnet,  Dartmouth,  New  Bedford,  North 
Westport  and  Swansea. 


USE     ROOT     VEGETABLES     FREELY 

Prepared    by    May    E.    Foley,    Extension 
Nutritionist 

The  root  vegetables  are  the  cheapest 
vegetables  and  should  be  used  freely  in  the 
winter  time.  The  rule,  one  green  vegetable 
every  day,  still  holds  because  these  are  a 
good  source  of  iron.  Root  vegetables  are  a 
better  source  of  copper,  and  since  we  now 
know  that  copper  is  also  necessary  to  help 
build  good  blood,  we  have  one  more  reason 
for  serving  them  together. 

All  vegetables  have  a  very  decided  al- 
kaline reaction  in  the  body.  The  potato 
is  one  of  our  very  best  alkaline  foods  and 
has  no  substitutes.  The  practice  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  our 
grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers  of 
serving  potato  with  meat  is  a  sound  one. 
Persons  who  are  overweight  make  the  great 
mistake  of  leaving  potatoes  out  of  the  diet. 
A  good  rule,  if  one  is  trying  to  keep  the 
weight  down,  is  to  eat  no  bread  when  potato 
is  eaten. 


Cooked  Carrots 

Scrape,  cut  into  any  shape  desired,  and 
put  over  fire  in  small  amount  of  water. 
When  tender,  season  with  salt  and  butter, 
and  remove  from  fire.  When  carrots  are 
done,  very  little  water  should  remain.  This 
should  always  be  served  with  the  vegetables. 

A  quarter  to  a  half  cup  of  milk  may  be 
added  to  each  cup  of  carrot,  and  allowed  to 
heat  up  before  serving. 


Carrot  Timbales 

2  eggs 

1 ^^  cups  grated  carrot 

1  teaspoon  salt 

J/2  cup  liquid  (milk  or  vegetable  stock) 
1.3  cup  bread  crumbs 

2  tablespoons  fat 

Beat  eggs,  add  seasonings,  melted  fat  and 
liquids.  Combine  with  other  ingredients, 
turn  ito  greased  cups,  set  in  pan  of  hot 
water  and  bake  until  firm. 
NOTE:  The  pulp  of  peas  or  spinach  or 
other  vegetables  may  be  used  instead  of 
carrots.  Cooked  oatmeal  or  other  cereals 
may  be  used  instead  of  crumbs.  A  few 
drops  of  onion  juice  improves  the  flavor. 


Carrot  Custard 
1  egg 

}4  cup  sugar 
Js  teaspoon  nutmeg 
}  8  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  grated  raw,  or  mashed  cooked  carrot 
1  tablespoon  melted  butter 
1  cup  milk 

Beat  the  egg,  add  other  ingredients.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  pour  into  a  buttered  baking 
dish.  Set  the  dish  in  a  pan  of  hot  water 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven. 


Mashed  Turnips 

Cut  turnips  in  small  pieces.  Barely 
cover  v/ith  water  and  cook  with  cover  off 
until  tender.  They  should  be  cooked  dry 
when  done.  Mash  and  season  with  butter 
salt,  and  a  dash  of  pepper. 


Baked  Onions 

Choose  medium  sized,  smooth  onions. 
Do  not  break  skin.  Bake  for  one  to  one 
and  a  half  hours  in  moderate  oven  (time 
depends  upon  size  of  onions).  When  tender, 
cut  down  skin  at  top  and  by  grasping 
firmly  at  base,  onion  may  be  popped  out. 
Season  with  butter  and  salt.  Onions  may 
be  returned  to  oven  for  a  few  minutes  to 
reheat  and  become  seasoned. 


Baked  Squasli  Goulash 

4  sKces  bacon 
1  large  onion 

1  medium  sized  summer  squash,  or  1  pound 
of  winter  squash 

1  green  pepper 

2  cups  tomatoes,  fresh  or  canned 
Salt,  pepper  and  sugar 

Cut  the  bacon  in  small  pieces  and  fry  it. 
Add  the  onion  sliced  thin.  Cook  the 
onion  until  yellow.  Add  the  squash  cut  in 
thin  cross-wise  slices.  Add  the  pepper, 
cut  in  small  pieces,  the  tomato,  salt  and 
pepper  and  sugar.  Mix  thoroughly  and 
turn  the  mixture  into  a  casserole.  Cover 
and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven  for  one  hour. 


Sweet  Potato  and  Apple  Casserole 

Slice  the  slightly  cooked  sweet  potatoes 
and  tart  apples.  Arrange  in  alternating 
layers  in  a  well  buttered  casserole.  Over 
each  layer  put  brown  sugar  and  bits  of 
butter.  Add  a  little  boiling  water.  Bake 
one  hour  in  moderate  oven. 


"It  is  my  firm  behef  that  every  child  has 
within  him  some  quality,  which,  if  brought 
to  light,  would  bless  the  world.  And  I  can 
think  of  no  higher  mission  than  that  of 
seeking  to  discover  these  divine  attributes 
and  bringing  them  to  fulfillment.  It's  the 
greatest  job  in  the  world." — Willis  A. 
Sutton. 


John  Harvey  Kellog,  M.  D.,  in  Good 
Health  says,  "The  majority  of  people  are 
suffering  greatly  from  lime  starvation, 
which  is  resulting  not  only  in  a  loss  of 
stature,  due  to  the  lack  of  bone  develop- 
ment, but  an  almost  universal  premature 
decay  of  the  teeth."  The  elements  that 
growing  bodies  need  most  are  found  in 
perfect  proportions  in  milk.  Mother  Na- 
ture gave  her  charges  this  food  when  she 
started  the  race  in  the  Euphrates  Valley 
uncountable  centuries  ago.  For  healthier 
youngsters,  back  to  Nature — back  to  milk. 


Dentists  are  becoming  more  and  more 
convinced  that  diet  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  preservation  of  teeth.  In  fact 
diet  is  a  more  significant  factor  than  heredity 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Forster,  of 
the  Journal  of  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion. 
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JUNIOR     CLUB     ACTIVITIES 
Brief  Report  of  Club  Agents   for   1930 


Even  though  the  enrollment  has  not  in- 
creased materially  during  the  past  year, 
over  the  previous  year,  there  has  been  a 
distinct  gain  in  the  quality  of  work.  The 
fact  that  a  larger  percentage  of  club  mem- 
bers completed  their  projects  is  also  en- 
couraging. 
No.  of  communities  carrying  4-H  Club 

Work  46 

No.  of  local  leaders  (20  junior)  51 

No.  organized  Clubs  63 

Total  number  of  members  enrolled  867 

Total  number  of  members  completing     616 
Training  meetings  for  local  leaders  6 

Attendance  at  these  meetings  47 

No.  Club  meetings  held  272 

Attendance  at  these  meetings  9524 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  figures  taken 
from  the  Club  Agents'  Annual  Report. 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of 
the  whole  thing  is  the  fact  that  more  and 
more  the  local  leader  group  is  being  made 
up  of  older  club  boys  and  girls  who  have 
grown  up  in  the  work.  The  percentage  of 
completions  for  the  past  year  was  a  distinct 
gain  over  the  previous  year.  4-H  Club 
Work  in  this  county  as  well  as  in  every 
other  county  is  growing  every  year. 

Bristol    County   Club    Boys   at    Boston 
Poultry  Show 


William  Pearson,  John  Cahoon,  Edward 
Miles,  Robert  Pearson  and  Sheldon  Davis, 
all  of  the  Watuppa  Poultry  Club  of  Fall 
River,  represented  this  county  in  the 
Junior  Poultry  Judging  Contest  at  the 
Boston  Poultry  Show  the  early  part  of  the 
month.  Other  members  exhibited.  The 
next  issue  of  the  bulletin  will  tell  you  how 
our  boys  made  out. 


Myricks  4-H  Club  Hold  New  Year  Party 

The  4-H  Clubs  of  the  Myricks  School 
held  a  pleasant  little  New  Year's  party  at 
Grove  Hall,  Myricks,  on  Monday  evening, 
December  29.  The  Club  Agents  assisted 
with  the  games  and  songs.  Refreshments 
were  served  by  members  of  the  Club. 


Poultry  Club  Visits  Plymouth  County 

The  Red  Comb  and  Rival  Poultry  Clubs 
of  Taunton,  which  have  recently  combined, 
took  a  trip  with  the  Club  Agent  early  this 
month  to  Plymouth  County,  visiting  the 
Eastern  Grain  Company  at  Bridgewater 
and  one  interesting  poultry  farm  in  the 
same  town.  The  trip  was  a  very  interest- 
ing one. 


State    Club    Leaders    Coming    to    This 
County 

On  January  20  and  21  Mrs  McKellor  of 
the  State  Department  of  Health  visits  this 
county  to  meet  with  clubs  carrying  on 
Health  Work. 

On  January  22  Mr.  Hariey  A.  Leland, 
Assistant  State  Club  Leader,  is  in  this 
county  to  assist  with  Handicraft,  Forestry 
and  Dairy  clubs 


On  February  3  Miss  Marion  E.  Forbes 
visits  Bristol  County  to  assist  with  Clothing 
and  Music  Club  work. 

On  February  12  Mr.' Leland  will  be  in  the 
county  again. 

The  Club  Agent  would  Le  glad  to  hear 
from  any  leaders  or  members  wishing 
assistance  from  the  State  Leaders. 


Results  of  Monthly  Egg  Laying  Contest 

The  results   of  the  monthly  egg  laying 
contest  are  as  follows: 

Egg  Yield 
1.     Alfred  Doel,  East  Taunton        18.2% 
2      John  S.  Perry,  Jr.,  North 
Dartmouth 

3.  John  Cahoon,  Fall  River 

4.  William  Burton,  Jr.,  Taunton 

5.  Raymond  Harrington,  North 
Dartmouth 

6.  Rita  Paquette,  North  Dart- 

mouth 

7.  William  Pearson,  Fall  River 

8.  Frank  Lewis,  Taunton 

9.  Robert  Hawes,  North  Dart- 
mouth 

10.  John  Dean,  Taunton 
The  standing  by  clubs  is  as  follows: 

1.  Full-0-Pep  Poultry  Club,  North  Dart- 
mouth 

2.  Watuppa  Poultry  Club,  Fall  River 
Red  Rival  Poultry  Club,  Taunton 
Lincoln  Poultry  Club,  North  Attle- 
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13 
13 

4% 

% 

12 

9% 

12.6% 
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6 
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Henry  Lord  Poultry  Club,  Fall  River 
Red     Rock     Poultry     Club,     North 
Attleboro. 

There  were  27  reports  for  November.  A 
much  larger  number  is  anticipated  for 
December.  Let  every  poultry  club  mem- 
ber make  a  special  endeavor  to  get  his 
records  in.  Addressed  cards  with  free 
postage  are  gladly  furnished  all  poultry 
club  members. 

Forestry  Club  Notes 

Young  forest  trees  will  not  be  furnished 
free  by  the  county  this  year  as  formerly. 
However,  if  any  club  member  wishes  trees 
to  plant,  which  is  required  in  the  2nd  year 
of  Forestry  Club  work,  the  State  will  fur- 
nish half  the  trees  free,  the  others  will  cost 
about  two  cents  a  piece. 

Instead  of  collecting  and  mounting  a 
fruit  of  each  of  the  15  trees  required,  a 
forestry  club  member  may  collect  and  prop- 
erly label  a  twig  of  each  of  these  trees. 
This  is  a  good  season  to  do  this. 

Destroying  Brown  Tail,  Gypsy  or  other 
caterpillar  nests  will  also  count  in  the 
Forestry  Club  project. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  seven 
flourishing  Forestry  Clubs  in  Bristol  County. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  project  for  boys 
and  girls  wishing  to  know  more  about  trees. 


Handicraft  Club  Notes 

Several  of  the  Handicraft  Club  members 
made  useful  articles  for  relatives  and 
friends  for  Christmas.  This  same  thing 
could  be  done,  of  course,  for  birthday  pres- 
ents. A  list  of  suitable  presents  for  any  or 
all  members  of  the  family,  or  friends,  will 
be  gladly  furnished  by  the  Club  Agent. 


Handicraft  club  members  are  urged  not 
to  hurry  their  work  on  making  articles. 
Many  boys  like  to  see  how  many  things 
they  can  make.  When  this  is  done  the 
work  cannot  be  done  well.  We  would 
much  rather  see  a  few  things  well  done  than 
many  half  done.  Club  members  would 
also  learn  much  more  doing  their  work 
thoroughly. 

Minimum  Requirements  for  First  Year — 

1.  Make  one  article  involving  the  use  of 
a  square,  such  as  a  cutting  board, 
bench  hook,  broom  holder,  clothes 
line  reel,  etc. 

2.  Make  one  article  with  a  coping  saw, 
such  as  a  door  stop. 

3.  Finish  up  the  article  made  in  No.  2 
by  painting,  varnishing  or  shellack- 
ing. 

4.  Make  one  repair  job  at  your  home 
such  as  fixing  broken  steps,  chair  or 
repairing  broken  toy. 

Minimum  Requirements  for  Second  Year 

1.  Make  one  article  involving  the  prin- 
ciple of  box  making,  as  salt  box, 
flower  box,  bird  house,  knife  and 
fork  box,  etc. 

2.  Making  of  a  butt  joint,  a  half  lap, 
bevel   edge,   fastening  hinges. 

3.  Make  of  dado,  mortise  and  tenon 
joint  and  making  of  article  involving 
use  of  these,  such  as  book  ends, 
plant  stand  or  book  shelves. 

4.  Repair  job  including  setting  of  glass. 
The   requirements   in    the   third,    fourth 

and  additional  years  of  work  should  be 
made  out  by  the  club  member  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  county  or  local  leader  for  his 
approval.  It  should  include  more  difficult 
work  including  various  kinds  of  joints.  It 
might  include  metal,  electrical  or  other 
similar  work. 


Clothing  Club  Notes 

"The  Well-Dressed  Girl"  is  our  clothing 
club  slogan  for  4-H  Club  girls.  A  neat 
appearance  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  to 
being  well  dressed  and  since  the  habit  of 
taking  care  of  clothes  properly  will  help  to 
insure  a  neat  appearance  this  is  a  good  habit 
to  form. 

The  following  articles  are  easy  to  make 
and  are  very  helpful  in  caring  for  your 
clothes — 

Painted  shoe  trees      Handkerchief  cases  or 
Laundry  bag  boxes 

Shoe  bag  Stocking  box 

Dress  bag  Aprons   for   kitchen 

Hat  stand  wear 

A  round  cereal  box  covered  with  cotton 
or  fancy  paper  makes  a  very  good  hat  stand. 
Sweaters  are  apt  to  stretch  when  hung  on 
hangers.  An  embroidery  hoop  is  good  to 
place  a  sweater  or  fur  piece  through. 


FOOD  CLUB  NOTES 

A  Correction 

On  page  15  of  the  Food  Bulletin  entitled 
"Health  Foods  for  4-H  Members"  the  yeast 
bread  recipe  calls  for  2  yeast  cakes.  This 
should  be  3^  yeast  cake. 
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ANNUAL  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU 
MEETING 


The  Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau 
Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Bris- 
tol County  Agricultural  School  Satur- 
day, February  28th,  from  10.30  A.  M. 
to  3.30  P.  M. 

All  farmers  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  Bristol  County  Agriculture  are  in- 
vited to  attend.  An  excellent  program 
has  been  arranged. 

Mr.  Quentin  Reynolds,  Manager  of 
the  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange, 
will  tell  us  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
Exchange  and  also  discusses  the  effect 
that  present  agricultural  conditions  will 
have  upon  the  farmers  of  Bristol 
County. 

Mr.  Raymond  Clapp,  Purchasing 
Agent  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau,  will 
discuss  the  work  being  done  by  his  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Howard  S.  Russell,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau, 
will  tell  of  the  general  achievements  of 
the  State  and  National  Farm  Bureau. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  SPRING  FRUIT  DAY 


The  Sixth  Annual  Spring  Fruit  Day 
will  be  held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School,  Tuesday,  March  3,  at 
10.30  A.  M.  to  3.30  P.  M.,  with  lunch 
from  12.30  to  1.30  P.  M.,  at  the  School 
Dining  Hall. 

The  details  of  the  program  are  being 
worked  out  at  this  writing  and  will  in- 
clude a  round  table  discussion  on  spray- 
ing and  dusting  led  by  Prof.  W.  H. 
Thies  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  several  local  fruit  growers. 

The  program  will  include  a  discussion 
on  marketing  apples.  The  speaker  has 
not  yet  been  secured  but  we  expect  to 
have  some  one  well  qualified  on  this 
subject. 

Changes  are  taking  place  rapidly  in 
the  fruit  industry  and  the  fruit  grower 
who  wants  to  cash  in  from  the  orchard 
game  must  be  on  his  toes  to  keep  up 
with  the  procession. 

We  hope  that  every  fruit  grower  in 
the  county  can  be  present  for  this  meet- 
ing and  take  part  in  the  discussion. 


CALENDAR 


Coming  events  at  the  Bristol  County 

Agricultural   School,   Segreganset: 

February  28 — Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Bristol   County  Farm    Bureau. 

March     3 — Sixth  Annual  Fruit  Day. 

March  17 — 4-H  Food  Club  Leader  Con- 
ference with  Miss  Helen  E.  Doane 
of  Amherst. 

March  24 — Fifth  Annual  Dairy  Day. 

March  26 — Good  Looks  Clinic. 

April   11 — Junior  4-H  Club  Rally  Day- 
Cotton  Dress  Contest 
Music    Memory    Contest 
Food   Poster  Contest 

will  be  held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School,  Segreganset,  Tuesday, 
March  24,  from  10.30  A.  M.  to  3.30 
P.  M. 

While  the  details  of  the  program  have 
not  been  fully  arranged  at  this  writing 
the  program  will  be  devoted  largely  to 
the  present  and  future  dairy  outlook. 
Special  consideration  will  be  given  to 
how  we  may  increase  dairy  profits. 

The  speaker  will  include  Prof.  P.  H. 
Branch,  State  Farm  Management 
Specialist;  Prof.  C.  J.  Fawcett,  State 
Animal  Husbandry  Specialist,  and  Prof. 
Ralph  W.  Donaldson,  Soils  and  Crops 
Specialist,  all  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College. 

Lunch  may  be  had  at  the  School 
Dining  Hall. 

We  also  expect  to  have  some  of  our 
local  dairymen  lead  in  the  discussion. 

Anyone  interested  in  more  dairy  pro- 
fits cannot  afford  to  miss  this  program. 


PLANS   FOR   LEASING  BULLS 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  SPRING  DAIRY  DAY 


The  fifth  Annual   Spring  Dairy  Day 


The  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  have  approved  a 
plan  for  leasing  bulls  which  should  be 
of  real  service  to  some  of  our  local 
dairy  farmers.  The  College  has  several 
excellent  bulls  at  present  which  are  for 
sale  or  may  be  leased  without  cost  to 
the  farmer,  provided  that  he  agrees  to 
certain  specifications. 

If  any  of  our  dairy  farmers  are  de- 
sirous of  getting  further  information 
on  this  matter  they  may  write  directly 
to  Prof.  V.  A.  Rice  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  or 
the  Bristol  County  Extension  Service, 
Segreganset,  Mass. 


SILAGE  CORN   TESTS,   1930 


What  kind  of  silage  corn  should  we 
grow  in  Bristol  County?  In  order  to 
get  some  information  along  this  line  a 
variety  test  v/as  conducted  this  past 
season  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School  Farm. 

A  test  of  this  nature  should  be  con- 
ducted over  a  period  of  several  years 
before  a  definite  conclusion  can  be 
drawn.  We  hope  to  continue  this  test 
this  year. 

The  season  of  1930  was  an  unusually 
long  growing  season  and  probably  con- 
siderably longer  than  our  average  sea- 
son. 

All  varieties  were  planted  May  31st, 
in  rows  SVz   feet  apart. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  observa- 
tions made  in  the  field  and  weights  of 
stalks  and  ears  actually  harvested  from 
25  feet  of  row. 

All  varieties  planted  May  31,  1930, 
in  rows  3  %  feet  apart. 

Three  rows  each  of  Canada  Learning, 
Clarage,    Lancaster    Sure    Crop,    Burr 
Learning,     West    Branch    Sweepstakes, 
Cornell  11,  and  Eureka. 
Canada    Learning — Well    glazed    at    90 

days,  well  ripened  at  110  days.  Stalks 

small,   about   9   feet  tall,    10   rowed, 

rather  long  ear.  Probably  a  good  crib 

corn    or   good    for   late    planting   of 

silage. 
Clarage — Glazed     at     100     days,     well 

ripened  at  120  days.  Average  height, 

10%  feet.  Small  ears,  12  rowed,  poor 

ears.  Good  sized  stalk. 
Lancaster     Sure     Crop — Glazed     in     90 

days,  12  rowed,  large  ears  and  large 

stalks.  Ripe  in  110  days. 
Burr  Learning — Glazed  at  90  days,  ears 

ripe   at   120   days.   Stalks  still  green 

at    120    days.   16    rowed    ear.    Very 

heavy  stalks  and  ears. 
West    Branch     Sweepstakes — Glazed    at 

90  days,  ripe  at  110  days.  Stalks  and 

ears  large.   14  to  18  row's,  very  ripe 

at  120  days.  Ears  good  but  variable. 
Cornell    ii_Well    glazed    at    90    days. 

14  to  18  rows,  ripe  at  110  days.  Very 

ripe    at    120    days.    Poor   stalks,    9% 

feet,  good  ears. 
Eureka — In   dough   stage   at   120   days. 

Very  large  stalks,  13  feet  high.  Very 

good  ears.   Good   only  for  very  early 

planting. 
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WEIGHTS  OF  STALKS  AND  EARS,  25  FEET  OF  ROW 


STAFF 

George  H.  Gilbert,  Director 

Harold  0.  Woodward,  Poultry  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,       Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 

Wyman  E.  Hawkes,  Farm  Crops 

and  Soil  Fertility  Instructor 

Willis  T.  Pettey,  Orcharding 

and  Small  Fruit  Growing  Instructor 

H.  Judson  Robinson,  Market  Gardening 

and  Home  Gardening  Instructor 

Forrest  ,R.   Gilson,  Farm  Mechanics 

and  Construction  Instructor 

George  T.  Carl,       Instructor  in  English 

and  other  related  subjects 

FIELD  AGENTS 

Warren  L.   Ide,        County  Agricultural 

Agent 

Blanche   W.   Fames, 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Junior  Agri.  Agent 
Dorothy  M.  Stewart, 

Assistant  Extension  Agent 
Florence  M.  Cordner,  Clerk 


GUIDE  TO  PASTURE  MANAGEMENT 

Prof.  J.  B.  Abbott,  formerly  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and 
now  agronomist  for  the  National  Fertil- 
izer Association,  is  the  author  of  a 
recent  publication  entitled  "A  Guide  to 
Pasture  Management  and  Fertilization." 
This  booklet  gives  the  results  of  a 
hundred  or  more  pasture  experiments 
conducted  in  1929.  Following  is  the 
summary  of  his  findings. 

"Depletion  of  the  fertility  of  pasture 
soils  has  become  so  serious  and  yields 
have  fallen  to  such  a  low  point  that  the 
practice  of  manger  feeding  during  a 
part  or  all  of  the  grazing  season  has 
become  general. 

Manger  feeding  costs  three  to  four 
times  as  much  per  cow-day  as  grazing, 
so  to  whatever  extent  a  farmer  resorts 
to  manger  feeding  in  place  of  grazing, 
to  just  that  extent  he  increases  his  feed 
cost  and  decreases  his  profit. 

The  cost  of  producing  extra  feed  in 
the  pasture  may  approach  the  cost 
of  producing  it  on  arable  land,  though 
usually  not;  but  once  it  is  grown  it  is 
cheaper  to  send  the  cows  after  it  than 
to  harvest  it  and  haul  it  to  them. 

If  a  soil  is  not  physically  good  enough 
to  grow  grass  for  mowing  it  is  not  good 
enough  to  grow  grass  for  grazing.  Im- 
prove the  best  and  abandon  the  rest. 

One  hundred  and  three  pasture  top- 
dressing  tests  in  15  States  and  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  in  1929  gave  the  fol- 
lovring  average  yield: 


Weight  of  stalks 

Weight  of  Stalks 

Variety 

and  Ears 

Weight  of  Ears 

&  Ears  per  acre 

Canada   Learning, 

42.5  lbs. 

13.  5  lbs. 

10.5  tons 

Clarage, 

47.5  lbs. 

12.25  lbs. 

11.8  tons 

Lancaster  Sure  Crop, 

57.5  lbs. 

13.  5  lbs. 

14.2  tons 

Burr  Learning, 

60.0  lbs. 

13.75  lbs. 

14.4  tons 

Sweepstakes, 

57.5  lbs. 

20.  0  lbs. 

14.2  tons 

Cornell  11, 

37.5  lbs. 

17.25  lbs. 

9.3  tons 

Eureka, 

95.0  lbs. 

21.  0  lbs. 

23.5  tons 

JANUARY   BRISTOL  AND   PLYMOUTH   TESTING   ASSOCIATION    REPORT 
TEN   HIGHEST  HERDS   IN   FAT  PRODUCTION 


Owner  Address 

A.  H.  Kress,  Hingham, 
P.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth, 
Henry   Bartlett,   West   Bridgewater, 
Pilgrim  Farm,  Rehoboth, 
George   S.    Terry,   Hingham, 
F.  H.  Horton  &  Son,  Rehoboth, 
E.  R.   Gummow,  West  Bridgewater, 
Lakeville  State  Sanitorium,  Middleboro, 
Wm.  C.  Viall,  Rehoboth, 
Wm.  N.  Howard,  No.  Easton, 

3  highest  cows  in  milk — Lakeville  Sa 
C.  Viall,  "No.  58",  2,055  lbs;  and  F.  C.  Sattler,  "No.  19",  1,965  lbs. 

3  highest  cows  in  fat — ^F.  C.  Sattler,  "No.   19",  76.6  lbs.;  Lakeville  Sani- 
torium, "No.   1564",   69.1  lbs.,  and  "No.  69",  68.4  lbs. 

465  cows  in  Association  with  71  dry  cows  averaged  688  lbs.  milk  and  26.5 
lbs.  fat.  JOHN  F.   ATWOOD,   Supervisor. 


No. 

No. 

Lbs.        Lbs. 

Cost  per 

Cows 

Dry 

Milk         Fat 

Lb.  Fat 

13 

636         34.6 

.35 

32 

2 

999         34.2 

.46 

21 

2 

852         34.2 

.48 

4 

1 

813         32.6 

.50 

2 

592         31.7 

.46 

39 

4 

892         30.8 

.60 

38 

3 

690         30.7 

.38 

42 

12 

742         27.2 

.55 

61 

9 

800          27.2 

34 

4 

732         26.6 

.60 

tiitoriu 

m,  "No. 

69",  2,208  lbs. 

;  William 

Pounds  per  acre 
Treatment  Dry       Crude 

matter     protein 

Untreated  check  1051         171 

Phosphorus    1392         235 

Phosphorus    and   lime 1548         266 

Phosphorus,  lime  and 

potash    1850         344 

Complete  fertilizer  and 

lime    2501         488 

The  requirements  of  a  satisfactory 
pasture  treatment  are  that  it  shall  pro- 
duce enough  nutrients  of  the  right 
quality  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
right  place.  Complete  fertilizer,  with 
lime  if  the  soil  is  strongly  acid,  best 
meets  those  requirements. 

Control  of  the  time  of  application  of 
the  fertilizer  and  of  the  time  of  grazing 
so  as  to  produce  and  utilize  the  in- 
creased yield  at  low  points  in  the 
grazing  curve  is  almost  as  important  as 
fertilization  itself. 

Fifty  tests  of  pasture  fertilization  on 
a  commercial  scale  on  co-operation  with 
farmers  in  1930  showed  an  average 
gross  increase  of  $44.76  per  acre  at  an 
average  fertilizer  cost  of  $15.14  per 
acre  with  an  average  profit  of  $29.62 
per  acre  and  a  return  of  195  per  cent 
on  the  investment  within  six  months. 

In  34  of  the  above  tests  in  which 
records  were  kept  the  fertilized  land 
yielded  36.6  cows-days  grazing  per  acre 
with  a  total  value  of  $12.86  in  terms 
of  bam  feed  saved  and  extra  milk  pro- 
duced before  the  unfertilized  land  fur- 
nished any  grazing  at  all." 


JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


A   COUNTY   CAMP 

This  year  there  is  to  be  a  4-H  Club 
Camp  in  this  county  and  the  location 
is  to  be  at  the  Fall  River  Scout  Camp, 
Camp  Noquachoke,  in  Westport.  The 
setting  is  both  beautiful  and  ideal  for 
a  camp. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  about  35  or  40 
attend  the  first  year,  15  or  so  each  of 
girls  and  boys.  The  members  chosen  to 
go  will  be  delegates  of  their  respective 
clubs,  chosen  by  both  the  local  leader 
and  members  of  the  club.  A  letter 
will  go  out  to  the  local  leaders  soon 
stating  the  basis  of  selection  of  the 
club  delegates. 

The  dates  proposed  for  the  Camp  are 
from  Monday  noon,  June  22,  to  Friday 
noon,  June  26. 

Other    detailed    information    in    con- 
nection with  the  Camp  will  be  sent  out 
through  letters  to  the  local  leaders. 
POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  results  of  the  Egg  Laying  Con- 
test for  December  are  as  follows: 

First  ribbon — John  Dean,  Taunton. 

Second  ribbon — Robert  Hawes,  North 
Dartmouth. 

Third  ribbon — Alfred  Doel,  Taunton. 

The   honor   roll    includes   the   follow- 
ing, who  had  good  egg  yields  from  their 
flocks:      Raymond      Harrington,      John 
Perry,  Rita  Paquette,  and  Ralph  Doran, 
(Continued  on  page  4  column  1) 
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SCHOOL  MOTTO:  "WHAT'S  WORTH  DOING  AT   ALL  IS  WORTH  DOING  WELL." 


SEGREGANSET,   MASS.,   FEBRUARY,   1931 


THOMAS  ROYAL  DEMERS  ACHIEVES 
MERIT 


There's  romance  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, and,  what's  more,  its  the  paying 
kind.  Chickens  can  write  a  story  as 
fascinating  as  any  Horatio  Alger,  Jr. 
tale. 

I  drove  over  the  winding  road,  so 
attractive  even  in  the  nude,  that  I  must 
see  it  when  it  puts  on  its  new  spring 
dress.  New  England  has  that  advantage. 
As  a  fashion  model  it  is  unsurpassed. 

There  it  was  perched  on  a  hill — a 
regular  beehive  of  industry.  The  chorus 
of  3600  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
on  the  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm  was  sweet 
music  to  my  ears. 

And  the  family  was  as  happy  as  the 
birds.  They're  an  enthusiastic  crowd.  I 
found  it  contagious. 

I  met  Mr.  Demers  as  he  emerged  from 
the  basement,  a  fine  type  of  citizen, 
who  can  be  trusted  to  build  up  our 
American  life  constructively. 

"I  was  an  electrical  engineer  in  Provi- 
dence. But  before  that  my  interest  was 
in  that  direction.  At  18  I  was  a  man- 
ager of  a  bridge  building  project  out 
in  Minnesota.  At  28  I  had  made  $150,- 
000.00,  but  I  lost  it  all  as  a  mine  pros- 
pector. I  got  married  to  a  nice  woman. 
I  call  her  my  gold  brick.  When  Royal 
was  born  I  said  to  her,  "By  George,  I 
am  going  into  the  chicken  business.  I'm 
not  going  to  keep  him  in  the  city." 

My  ambition  was  to  have  a  poultry 
farm  with  my  boys.  We'd  make  good — 
as  good  as  my  mother  did.  She  was  a 
breeder  in  Canada.  And  no  mixed  stock 
even  then.  She  made  more  money  with 
her  chickens  than  Dad  did  off  his  300 
acre  farm. 

I  came  to  Rehoboth  November  3, 
1913,  and  bought  11  acres.  I  paid  $20 
down.  It  was  all  I  had.  Built  a  shack. 
Was  trusted  for  the  lumber.  Cut  eight 
cords  of  w'ood  in  five  days.  I  worked, 
but  you  have  to  work  to  succeed.  And 
say,  I've  been  in  42  states,  and  if  you 


can't  make  money  in  New  England  you 
can't  make  it  anywhere. 

It  was  fine  to  listen  as  they  led  me 
through  two  beautiful  modern  homes 
that  can't  be  beat  in  any  city  in  America 
— -frigidaires,  electric  stoves,  sun  par- 
lors, bathrooms,  everything  for  com- 
fort. One  was  just  built  for  Royal  who 
was  married  last  October. 

Royal  enrolled  in  B.  C.  A.  S.  in  1921. 
Mr.  Wyeth  interested  him  so  much  that 
he  just  had  to  go.  "What  one  thing 
would  you  say  about  the  school?"  I 
asked.  "B.  C.  A.  S.  not  only  gave  me 
good  stuff,  but  put  me  where  I  can  reach 
out  and  get  more.  And  they're  always 
ready  to  help  me".  Mr.  Demers  chimed 
'in,  "When  Royal  used  to  come  home, 
he  said,  "Pa,  there's  a  fine  bunch  of 
teachers  over  at  that  school." 

Royal,  who  graduated  in  1925,  liked 
Bristol  well  enough  that  his  cousin, 
Amos  Goyer,  who  lives  with  the  Demers, 
is  going  to  enroll  next  year. 

And  Royal  has  done  so  well  at  this 
poultry  game  that  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  saw  fit  to  award  him  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  at  the  Union  Agri- 
cultural Meetings  in  Worcester,  January 
8,  1931.  He  deserves  it. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  that  new 
mammoth  Buckeye  incubator  with  a 
capacity  of  32,256  eggs,  to  feel  their 
enthusiasm — husband,  wife,  Wilfred, 
Agnes  and  Royal,  all  working  with  un- 
ending joy  and  faith  in  their  enterprise; 
that  great  flock  of  Leghorns  that  laid 
1,962  eggs  the  day  I  was  there;  to 
w'atch  them  trapnest  pedigreed  birds — 
one  last  year  with  a  record  of  303  eggs; 
the  story  of  marketing  in  Providence 
and  Pawtucket;  the  attractive  homes 
out  in  the  very  heart  of  a  rural  com- 
munity; their  faith  in  New  England  and 
especially  this  locality. 

I  wondered  how  much  of  the  success 
of  these  folk  wasn't  to  be  found  in  the 
tribute  of  a  father  to  his  son  Royal, 
"That  boy's  word  is  as  good  as  a  dollar 
at  the  bank". 


BUILDERS   OF   AMERICA   AWARD— 
MID-YEAR  HONORS 


CALENDAR 


February  27,  1931 — Basketball  game 
with  Essex  Aggie,  followed  by  an 
infonnal  dance. 

March. 2^  1931 — Senior  Reception  and 
Dance. 

April  25-26,  1931— Week-end  Camping 
Trip. 


An  organization  of  which  little  has 
been  heard,  but  which  is  gaining  in- 
creasing momentum,  is  the  Builders  of 
America.  Before  a  large  audience  Fri- 
day evening,  February  6,  it  made  a 
distinct  impression.  Those  who  have  fol- 
lowed its  conception  and  growth  are 
convinced  that  in  its  essentials  it  is  one 
of  the  most  promising  movements 
towards  helping  youth  realize  inherent 
ambitions  and  dreams. 

In  its  scope  it  assumes  majestic  height 
and  opens  into  broad  vistas  of  rich 
possibilities.  In  a  volunteer  group  re- 
cruited from  Dighton  and  Segreganset, 
and  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
classes  of  B.  C.  A.  S.,  it  has  adapted 
itself  most  satisfactorily. 

In  a  unique  and  comprehensive  way 
this  organization  has  run  the  gamut  of 
such  distinguished  characters  as  Victor 
Hugo,  Moses,  Confucius,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Socrates,  Jesus,  John  Ruskin, 
Herbert  Hoover,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Lin- 
coln, Booker  T.  Washington,  Clara  Bar- 
ton, and  Elias  Howe.  Among  prospec- 
tive studies  are  St.  Benedict,  Mrs.  Cal- 
vin Coolidge,  Cardinal  Mercier,  Rabbi 
Wise,  Owen  Young,  and  Ruth. 

Through  a  study  of  these  characters 
a  high  aim  is  sought,  namely,  to  instil 
within   the   student  the   lure   and   urge 
to    emulate    certain    qualities    that    in- 
evitably   make    for    success.    To    those 
students  showing  appreciable  growth  in 
character,     scholarship,     economic    ser- 
vice,   social   service   and    fine    arts,    de- 
sirable awards  are  made.  The  youth  in 
turn    will    recognize    achievement    and 
merit  in  men  and  women  of  the  com- 
munity. To  the  genius  of  our  Director, 
Mr.  Gilbert,  We  owe  the  consummation 
of  the  Builders  of  America. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 
Henry  Brousseau,  '31,  President,  pre- 
siding. 
Reading    of    Minutes— Edith    Perry, 

Secretary. 
Treasurer's      Report-James      Leach, 
•31. 

Song—Columbia  the  Gem  of  the 
Ocean.    ' 

Sketch  of  Edison's  Life— Frederick 
Hutchings,  '33. 

Edison  Answers  a  Questionnaire- 
Jack  Marcille,   '34. 

Edison  on  Prohibition— Virginia  Ide. 
(Continued  on  page  2) 
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B.  C.  A.  S.  BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 
FOR  1931 


Jan.       9.     Fairhaven     H.     S.     at     Pair- 
haven,  27-32. 

12.  Fall       River      DeMolay       at 

Se^eganset,    14-18. 

16.     Case    H.    S.    of    Swansea    at 
Segreganset,    45-11. 

20.     Somerset  H.   S.   at  Y.   M.   C. 
A.,  Fall  River,  23-19. 

23.     Norfolk  Co.   Agr.   School  at 
Segreganset,   28-19. 

30.     Dartmouth    H.    S.    at    Dart- 
mouth,  16-19. 
Feb.     2.     Fall    River    DeMolay   at    Fall 
River  Boys'  Club,  43-34. 

10.     Alumni  at   Segreganset. 

13.  Essex    Co.     Agr.     School    at 

Hathome. 
16.     Somerset    H.    S.    at    Segre- 
ganset. 

19.  Case    H.    S.    of    Swansea   at 
Fall  River  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

20.  Fairhaven    H.    S.    at    Segre- 
ganset. 

27.     Essex    Co.    Agr.    School    at 
Segreganset. 
Mar.     4.     Norfolk   Co.   Agr.    School   at 
Walpole. 

6.     Dartmouth    H.    S.    at    Segre- 
ganset. 

BUILDERS    OF   AMERICA — Continued 

Edison  Humor — Margaret  Bolger. 

President  Hoover's  Tribute  to  Edison 
— Victor   Martin,    '34. 

Music — Louise  and  Barbara  Wyeth. 

Award  of  Honors  to  Elizabeth  Har- 
rison, Carol  Millard,  Rita  Synan, 
Virginia  Ide,  Edith  Perry,  Ruth 
and  Charlotte  Brown,  Margaret 
Bolger,  Louise  and  Barbara  Wyeth, 
Winifred  Goodell;  by  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Hawkes. 

Award  of  Honors  to  John  Brown, 
Ernest  Brulotte,  IMelvin  Courtney, 
Arthur  Dumont,  Chester  Hood, 
Frederick  Hutchings,  Clarence 
Johnson,  Francis  Lyden,  Jack  Mar- 
cille,  Victor  Martin,  James  Mars- 
den,  Milton  Norcross,  Marshall 
Prairie,  Joseph  Raposa,  Herbert 
Ripley,  Adrian  Vincent,  Norman 
Clegg,  Leon  Walker,  Frank  Ward, 
Henry  Brousseau,  Roland  Cote, 
Lawrence  Leavitt,  Frank  Mendoza, 
Harvey  Smith,  Gregory  Voutas, 
Damon  Clegg,  Peter  Gurecki,  W. 
Ellery  Kimber,  Nels  Berghman, 
Michael  Schobel,  John  Judge, 
Manuel  Barros,  and  James  Leach, 
by  Mr.  G.  T.  Carl. 

Chapter  honors  to  the  Flag. 

Adjournment. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  GARDEN  PROJECT 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  stu- 
dents taking  Gardening  I  and  III  are 
making  plans  for  their  1931  garden 
projects.  This  year  more  than  fifty 
have  submitted  proposals  for  either 
home  or  market  garden  projects. 

While  the  garden  projects  are  carried 
on  primarily  to  give  students  first  hand 
experience  in  vegetable  growing,  they 
should  also  be  so  handled  that  the  stu- 
dent will  find  the  undertaking  profitable 
as  well  as  educational. 

The  plan  is  carefully  worked  out  well 
in  advance  of  the  planting  season,  and 
the  student  familiarizes  himself  with 
such  details  as  budgeting  his  probable 
receipts  and  expenditures,  a  study  of 
right  types  and  varieties,  study  of  in- 
sects and  diseases  and  their  control, 
soils  and  soil  fertility,  as  well  as  the 
best  cultural  methods  to  be  followed. 

The  average  carefully  planned  home 
garden  provides  the  family  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  vegetables 
from  early  summer  to  late  fall.  There 
is  usually  a  surplus  for  canning  and  al- 
ways a  quantity  for  winter  use  which 
may  be  stored  in  their  natural  state. 

Raymond  Perreault,  '32,  has  carried 
on  outstanding  garden  projects  for  the 
past  two  years.  To  satisfy  his  require- 
ments as  a  freshman  he  came  through 
with  one  of  the  finest  projects  on  rec^ 
ord.  Perreault  found  it  possible  to  make 
a  substantial  profit  on  his  project  by  re- 
tailing his  vegetables  in  New  Bedford. 
Consequently,  he  has  built  up  an  ex- 
cellent retail  business,  and  in  1930  he 
repeated  his;  project  on  a  somewhat 
larger  basis.  He  jis  already  making 
plans  for  an  even  larger  program  for 
the  coming  season. 

From  an  accurate  record  of  his  busi- 


ness accounts  we  find  the  following  in- 
formation: Receipts  from  sale  of  fol- 
lowing vegetables:  Radishes,  $3.70; 
rhubarb,  $5.30;  lettuce,  $13.37;  beets, 
$14.85;  cabbage,  $31.55;  carrots, 
$14.93;  strings  beans,  $38.23;  tomatoes, 
$119.70;  cukes,  $27.73;  sweet  corn, 
$100.14;  potatoes,  $16.51.  Gross  sales 
amounted  to  $387.21.  After  deducting 
all  items  of  expense  there  was  a  cash 
balance  of  $278.77  and  crops  on  hand 
which  inventoried  for  $68.85. 

Perreault's  best  crop  both  years  has 
been  tomatoes.  He  purchased  600  plants 
from  the  school  each  year.  The  first 
year  his  gross  receipts  exceeded  $'200. 
Last  year,  due  mostly  to  low  prices, 
his  gross  receipts  were   $119.70. 

The  size  of  the  plot  of  mixed  vege- 
tables was  50x150  feet.  The  600  toma- 
toes occupied  a  separate  plot  as  did 
the   corn  and  potatoes. 


BASKETBALL  AT  B.  C.  A.  S. 


During  the  past  month  we  have  had 
some  of  the  good,  exciting  games  that 
anyone  would  enjoy  seeing.  The  sched- 
ule tells  the  tale  up  to  the  night  of  the 
Norfolk  game. 

The  fastest  game  played  for  some 
time  in  the  B'.  C.  A.  S.  Gym.  was  on 
the  evening  of  January  23,  before  a 
large,  breathless  crowd  of  spectators. 
As  the  whistle  sounded,  a  real  fight  be- 
gan between  two  well  matched  and  well 
coached  teams.  The  Norfolk  County 
Agricultural  School,  as  our  opponent, 
put  up  a  terrific  battle,  only  to  be  stop- 
ped by  the  fast  Bristol  Aggies.  The  score 
at  the  half  was  14  all.  Norfolk  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  recover,  but 
valiantly  failed  as  the  whistle  blew  and 
the  score  stood  as  28  to  19. 

The  second  team  fought  hard  but  lost 
by  the  score  of  11  to  3. 

George  Cunningham,  '31. 
BRISTOL 

B  F  P 

Hoole,  rf 5         0         10 

Mendoza,    If 2  0  4 

Courtney,    c 2  1  5 

Johnson,    rg 2  1  5 

Sprague,    Ig 2         0  4 

Totals    13  2         28 

NORFOLK 

B  F          P 

Jackson,   Ig 0  1            1 

Fitzsimmons,  Ig 0  0           0 

DeLapa,  rg Oil 

Yonker,    c 4  19 

Weeks,   If 0  0           0 

Leedham,  rf 3  2           8 

Totals 7         5         19 

Referee,  Lebinsky;  time,  four  eight- 
minute  periods. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  NOTES 


HEALTH  FROM  THE  GARDEN 


You  like  vegetables;  tomatoes,  greens, 
string  beans,  corn,  and  all  the  rest.  You 
know  that  they  like  you  and  are  good 
for  you.  So  we  want  to  send  you  a 
series  of  letters  that  will  tell  you  how 
to  have  these  friends  ready  to  stand  by 
you  all  through  the  summer  and  fall 
and  winter. 

The  first  of  these  letters  will  come 
to  you  (if  you  want  the  series)  about 
March  7th.  It  will  be  written  by  May 
E.  Foley,  nutrition  specialist  at  your 
State  College.  She  will  tell  you  how 
much  of  each  of  these  friendly  products 
you  should  have  for  use  during  the 
whole  period  from  July  right  through 
to  the  next  spring. 

About  two  weeks  later  you  will  get  a 
letter  written  by  Bay  M.  Koon,  who  is 
the  garden  specialist  at  your  college, 
and  who  is  going  to  tell  you  how  much 
land  you  need  for  these  vegetables  to 
grow'  on  and  how  much  seed  you  will 
•need  to  get  them  lined  up  in  numbers 
to  be  of  the  greatest  help.  Two  weeks 
or  so  later,  about  April  10,  another 
letter  by  Mr.  Koon  will  tell  you  how  to 
plant  and  fertilize  and  care  for  these 
crops. 

About  May  first,  W.  R.  Cole,  canning 
specialist  at  your  college,  is  to  write  a 
letter  that  will  tell  you  how  to  begin 
the  work  of  having  these  garden  friends 
ready  to  help  you  next  winter. 

During  the  rest  of  the  summer  you 
will  receive  a  series  of  5  or  6  more 
letters  from  these  specialists. 

Now  here  is  the  best  part  of  the  whole 
plan.  Your  own  agricultural  agent  and 
club  agent  will  help  you  in  every  way 
they  can  to  make  these  vegetable 
friends  grow  to  give  you  the  greatest 
returns.  All  you  have  to  do  to  get  this 
help  is  to  sign  your  name  and  address 
to  the  enclosed  card  and  drop  it  into 
the  nearest  mail  box.  It  is  already  ad- 
dressed to  me  and  Uncle  Sam  will  de- 
liver it. 

BLANCHE  W.  EAMES, 
Home  Demonstration  Agent. 


GOOD  LOOKS  CLINIC 

The  Annual  Good  Looks  Clinic  will 
be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  on  Thurs- 
day, March  26. 

In  the  morning  Mrs.  Esther  Cooley 
Page  will  devote  her  time  to  a  discussion 
of  individual  renovation  and  remodell- 
ing problems  and  in  the  afternoon  she 
will  discuss  style  trends  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  fashions  to  figures. 

Every  Woman  is  invited  to  bring  to 
the  morning  meeting  some  garment  for 
Mrs.  Page's  suggestions  regarding 
cleaning  it  or  bringing  it  up  to  date. 


The  afternoon  meeting  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  new  spring  styles — what 
to  avoid  and  what  to  buy.  Mrs.  Page 
will  also  discuss  the  adaptation  of 
modern  styles  to  make  the  best  of  the 
figure  which  is  not  perfect. 

These  meetings  have  proved  popular 
in  the  past.  Women  report  that  not 
only  do  they  enjoy  the  discussions,  but 
that  they  are  able  to  avoid  unwise  pur- 
chases of  clothes  and  also  to  save  money 
through  remodelling  out-moded  gar- 
ments. So,  remember  the  date — March 
26. 


FEBRUARY   NEWS   LETTER 


Question   and    Answer    Column 

by 
MAY  E.  FOLEY 

Ques.  Are  there  different  kinds  of 
iron  in  prunes  and  raisins? 

Ans.  No,  they  both  contain  the  same 
kind  of  iron,  except  that  prunes  con- 
tain more  than  raisins.  They  are  both 
valuable. 

Ques.  Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to 
remove  lumps  from  brown  sugar? 

Ans.  Put  through  food  grinder,  roll 
with  rolling  pin,  or  better  still,  keep 
in  ice  box.  If  a  large  amount  is  kept 
on  hand,  put  in  a  covered  stone  jar 
In  this  jar  keep  a  moistened  sponge 
in  a  cup  or  other  open  container. 

Ques.  Which  foods  are  acid  and  which 
are  alkaline, 

Ans.  Acid  foods  are  meat,  eggs,  fish, 
cereal.  Alkaline  foods  are  milk,  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Ques.  Can  a  child's  second  teeth  be 
improved  if  his  first  are   very  poor? 

Ans.  Unless  the  child  has  some  physi- 
cal defect,  which  makes  it  impossible 
to  digest  and  assimilate  his  food,  his 
second  teeth  may  be  much  better 
than  his  first.  Milk,  vegetables,  fruits, 
eggs,  some  dark  breads  and  cereals; 
with  sunshine  in  summer  and  cod- 
liver  oil  in  winter  will  do  wonderful 
things  for  the  child's  teeth. 

Ques.  How  and  when  can  tomato  and 
orange  juices  be  given  to  babies? 

Ans.  Strained  tomato  or  orange  juice 
should  be  added  during  the  second 
month.  Start  with  a  half  teaspoon  of 
strained  juice  diluted  with  a  half  tea- 
spoon of  cool,  boiled  and  unsweetened 
water.  Gradually  increase  until  at  six 
months  the  baby  is  getting  a  table- 
spoon of  juice,  and  at  one  year,  three 
tablespoons. 

Ques.  Do,  or  can  we  use  too  much 
milk? 

Ans.  While  milk  is  the  most  nearly 
perfect  food,  it  is  possible  for  a  child 
to  use  too  much.  One  quart  a  day  is 
the  standard  for  a  child  under  21, 
though  a  little  less  may  be  used  if 
the  diet  is  otherwise  good.  Rapidly 
growing  boys  and  girls  may  use  more. 


Some  small  children  with  small 
stomachs,  may,  if  allowed  all  the  milk 
they  want,  use  it  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  foods  that  are  necessary.  Vege- 
tables and  fruits  may  in  this  way  be 
crowded  out,  and  so  the  child  will  have 
an  unbalanced  diet.  No  matter  how 
■good  a  food  is,  it  should  not  form  the 
major  part  of  the  diet.  It  is  well  to 
cultivate  a  liking  for  all  foods,  and 
have  the  diet  varied. 

Ques.  V/hat  effect  has  aluminum  on 
vegetables? 

Ans.  Aluminum  has  no  harmful  effect 
on  vegetables.  Aluminum  is  one  of 
the  important  constituents  of  the 
body,  and  if  tiny  particles  should  by 
any  chance  get  into  the  food  during 
cooking,  it  is  easily  seen  that  no  harm 
is  done. 


A  clean,  healthy  mouth  is  good  life 
insurance. — ^American  Dental  Associa- 
tion. 


To  make  others  happy,  except 
through  liberating  their  powers  and  en- 
gaging them  in  activities  that  enlarge 
the  meaning  of  life,  is  to  harm  them 
and  indulge  ourselves  under  cover  of 
exercising  a  special  virtue. — John 
Dewey. 


Now  blessings  light  on  him  that  first 
invented  this  same  sleep!  It  covers  a 
man  all  over,  thoughts  and  all,  like  a 
cloak;  it  is  meat  for  the  hungry,  drink 
for  the  thirsty,  heat  for  the  cold,  and 
cold  for  the  hot.  It  is  the  current  coin 
that  purchases  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
woi-ld  cheap,  and  the  balance  that  sets 
the  king  and  the  shepherd,  the  fool  and 
the  wise  man,  even. — Cervantes. 


When    You    Need   a   Doctor 

To  Keep  Well: 

Once  a  year  for  a  general  overhaul- 
ing, preferably  by  the  same  doctor. 
The  time  to  go  to  a  doctor  is  be- 
fore you  are  ill.  He  can  often  keep 
a  little  illness  from  growing  into  a 
long  expensive  one. 

For  protection  against  certain  catch- 
ing diseases. 
To  Get  Well: 

When  you  are  sick  in  bed. 

When  you  have  a  cough  that  hangs 
on. 

When  you  have  chronic  pain  or  any 
persistent  ailment. 

When  you  have  a  lump  anywhere  in 
the  body  that  does  not  go  aWay. 

When  you  are  tired  all  the  time. 
Hygeia. 
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(Continued  from  page  2  column  3) 
Jr.,  of  the  Full-0-Fep  Club,  North 
Dartmouth;  Edward  Myles,  William 
Pearson  and  John  Cahoon  of  the 
Watuppa  Club,  Fall  River;  William 
Ortelt  and  Albert  Bellon,  Perry  School, 
North  Rehoboth;  James  Brodie  of  the 
Red  Rival  Poultry  Club  of  Taunton  and 
East  Taunton;  and  John  O'Donnell  of 
West  Mansfield. 

The  standing  of  the  Poultry  Clubs  for 
December  is  as  follows: 

First— Full-0-Pep   Club,   North   Dart- 
mouth. 

Second — Red  Rival  Club,  Taunton. 

Third — Watuppa    Poultry    Club,    Fall 
River. 

Fourth — Perry   School   Poultry   Club, 
North  Rehoboth. 

Fifth — Maplewood    Club,    Fall   River. 

Sixth — Lincoln    Poultry    Club,    Attle- 
boro. 

Seventh— Red     Rock     Poultry     Club, 
North  Attleboro. 

Edward  Myles  and  William  Pearson 
of  the  Watuppa  Club  of  Fall  River,  have 
recently  marketed  some  broilers  that 
they  raised  from  chicks  procured  last 
fall  at  a  small  price.  They  just  about 
broke  even.  They  have  decided  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  chicks  even 
for  raising  broilers. 

FORESTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

In  the  seven  Forestry  Clubs  in  the 
county  we  have  a  total  enrollment  of 
110  interested  boys  and  girls. 

A  helpful  and  interesting  program 
has  been  planned  for  them,  which  in- 
cludes field  trips  to  study  trees  and 
birds,  trips  to  fire  towers,  collecting  and 
mounting  twigs  and  cross  sections, 
making  leaf  prints  and  many  other 
things.  We  are  in  hopes  that  some  of 
these  boys  and  girls  will  set  out  some 
young  trees  this  early  spring.  The  State 
Forestry  Department  will  furnish  250 
trees  free  to  the  club  boy  or  girl  buying 
250.  They  cost  approximately  a  cent 
each. 

Julius  Sylvia,  president  of  the 
Forestry  Club  at  the  Job  Gidley  School, 
North  Dartmouth,  was  awarded  a  book 
on  trees  which  he  won  recently  in  an 
identification  contest  of  tree  twigs. 
HANDICRAFT  CLUB  NOTES 

The  work  required  of  those  enrolled 
in  the  Handicraft  Club  should  be  at 
least  half  done  by  this  time. 

In  the  first  year  program  it  means 
at  least  one  useful  article  made  or  an 
article  made  with  a  coping  or  jig  saw. 
By  this  time,  also,  the  first  year  mem- 
ber should  know  how  to  use  the  com- 
mon tools.  One  article  and  a  repair  job, 
and  the  record  and  story  have  also  to  be 
finished  by  exhibit  time  in  May,  if  mem- 
bers are  to  receive  their  club  pins. 

In  the  second  year  in  Handicraft,  one 
article  involving  the  principle  of  box 
making  should  have  been  completed  and 


at  least  two   joints  and   one  repair  job 
made  beside  the  record  and  story. 

For  those  in  third,  fourth  or  more 
years  of  w'ork  in  this  project,  half  of 
the  work  planned  should  be  done.  A 
more  difficult  program  of  work  should 
be  planned  for  each  additional  year. 

Exhibits  of  at  least  one  of  the  articles 
each  member  has  made,  together  with 
record  and  story  should  be  exhibited 
during  May,  at  the  final  exhibit  of  your 
club. 

RABBIT   CLUB    NOTES 

Fall  River  can  boast  of  two  Rabbit 
Clubs  now.  Besides  the  Watuppa  Club 
at  the  north  end  of  the  city,  the  Maple- 
wood  Club  has  been  organized  at  the 
Henry  Lord  Junior  High  School  in  the 
south  end  of  the  city.  The  new  club  has 
about  15  members.  This  new  club  has  a 
set  of  officers  that  are  right  on  the  job, 
especially  the  club  reporter,  Edward 
Stocklinski.  He  never  fails  to  get  the 
news  of  this  club  into  the  local  paper. 

The  Watuppa  Club  recently  held  a 
meeting  at  the  home  of  its  local  leader, 
Mr.  Joseph  Pomfret,  Jr.,  at  which  time 
officers  were  chosen  for  the  coming 
year.  Lincoln  Crowell  was  elected  presi- 
dent, Arnold  Booth,  secretary,  and 
Russell    Manchester,    club   reporter. 

After  the  business  meeting  a  few 
games,  under  the  leadership  of  the  club 
agent,  were  played.  Following  this  de- 
lightful refreshments  were  served  by 
the  hostess,  Mrs.  Joseph  Pomfret,  Jr., 
including  rabbit  sandwiches,  cake  and 
cocoa.  Everybody  had  a  wonderful  time. 
HEALTH   CLUB   WORK 

Mrs.  Albertine  McKellar  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Health,  visited 
this  county  and  greatly  assisted  the  club 
agents  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  this 
project.  Mrs.  McKellar  appealed  very 
much  to  the  young  people  in  the  schools 
visited.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
the  clubs  who  have  taken  on  this  work 
vnll  benefit  greatly  by  this  fine  send-off 
by  Mrs.  McKellar. 

The  clubs  carrying  on  the  Health 
Project  this  year  are  two  in  the  Com- 
mon School  in  Berkley;  two  clubs  in 
the  Furnace  School  at  East  Freetown, 
the  Boys'  Club  in  the  Perry  School, 
North  Rehoboth;  the  Full-0-Pep  Poultry 
Club,  and  clothing  and  food  clubs  in 
North  Dartmouth;  the  food  and  clothing 
clubs  in  the  County  Street  School'  at 
Taunton,  and  the  food  and  clothing 
clubs  in  Westport. 

The  county  winner  in  this  project 
will  probably  go  to  the  County  Camp 
in  Westport. 

THE   MUSIC   PROGRAM 

A  Music  Appreciation  Contest  is  to 
be  held  in  connection  with  the  4-H  Rally 
Day  program  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  on  Saturday,  April 
11. 

If  you  want  to  be  in  this  contest  at 


that  time  it  is  suggested  that  you  hear 
played  before  that  time  the  ten  records 
that  are  to  be  used  in  this  contest  on 
that  day.  You  can  hear  them  by  simply 
asking  your  own  local  leader  or  the 
Club  Agents.  These  records  are  now  in 
circulation  among  the  Clubs  in  the 
county. 

A  trip  to  the  County  Camp  will  prob- 
ably be  awarded  to  the  winner  of  this 
contest  at  Rally  Day,  April   11. 
COTTON    DRESS    CONTEST 

Would  you  like  to  enter  the  County 
Contest  Dress  Contest  which  is  to  be 
held  on  4-H  Club  Rally  Day,  April  11, 
at  Segreganset?  You  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  how  little  a  good  looking  cot- 
ton dress  will  cost. 

The  well  dressed  girl  need  not  spend 
much  money  for  her  clothes.  Enter  the 
contest,  make  your  dress  and  find  out 
that  this  is  true. 

The  following  are  the  rules  for  the 
Contest.    For    further    information    ask 
your  local  leader. 
Rules    for    Cotton    Dress    Contest — 1931 

A.  General  Rules: — 

1.  Contestants  must  have  been  en- 
rolled in  clothing  club  project 
during   1931. 

2.  Dress  must  be  cut  out  and  made 
entirely  by  the  contestant.  A 
statement  of  this  should  be 
signed   by  the   Local  Leaders. 

3.  Each  exhibit  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  cost  record,  includ- 
ing cost  of  pattern,  material  and 
trimming.  Each  exhibit  must  also 
be  neatly  labelled  with  name, 
address,  age,  and  year  of  cloth- 
ing club  work. 

4.  Dresses  eligible  for  prizes,  must 
be  judged  both  off  and  on  the 
girls. 

5.  Girls  should  not  enter  two  classes 
unless  County  Club  Agent  ap- 
proves. If  competing  in  more 
than  one  class,  contestant  may 
receive  only  one  prize. 

6.  Posture,  personal  neatness,  acces- 
sories, shoes  and  stockings  will 
be  included  in  the  judging  as 
well  as  becomingness,  fit  and 
suitability. 

B.  Special  Rules: — 

Class    I — Cotton    School   Dress.    (For 

girls  12  years  of  age  and  under). 

Dress    suitable    for    school,    to    be 

made  of  cotton  material.   (1st  prize 

winner  in  this  class  in  1930  county 

or  sectional  contest  ineligible.) 

Class  II — Cotton  School  Dress.    (For 

girls  over  12  years  of  age.) 

Dress    suitable    for    school,    to    be 

made    of   cotton   material.   May   be 

dress  or  ensemble,  must  have  set-in 

sleeves.    (1st   prize   winner   in   this 

class   in    1930   county  or   sectional 

contest  ineligible.) 

Class     III — ^Informal     Cotton     Party 

Dress.    (For  girls   over   12   years 

of  age  who   are  taking  Program 

D   or   more  advanced   work,   and 

for  the   older  girls  approved   by 

County   Club   Agent.) 

Dress   suitable   for  informal  party, 

to  be  made  of  cotton  material.  Slip, 

also,    must    be    made    and    entered 

with  dress.  (1st  prize  winner  in  this 

class   in    1930    county   or   sectional 

contest  ineligible.) 
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BRISTOL    COUNTY    FARM    BUREAU 
ANNUAL  MEETING 


The  40  or  more  Farm  Bureau  mem- 
bers who  attended  the  Annual  Meeting 
held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  were  well  pleased  with  the  re- 
ports of  progress  which  were  given  at 
the  meeting. 

Treasurer  F.  G.  Arnold  of  Touisset 
reported  $800.00  in  the  Farm  Bureau 
Treasury.  President  Poole  reported  on 
the  assistance  which  the  County  Farm 
Bureau  contributed  at  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Annual  Meeting  held  in 
Boston  in  December.  Thirteen  hundred 
representatives  including  every  State, 
attended  the  meeting  which  w'as  the 
largest  Farm  Bureau  Convention  ever 
held. 

Mr.  Poole  stated  that  the  interests 
of  Bristol  County  farmers  had  been 
represented  at  every  agricultural  hear- 
ing in  the  State  legislation  as  well  as  in 
the    national    legislation. 

One  legislative  item  which  the  Farm 
Bureau  has  sponsored  from  the  first  is 
the  present  auto  insurance  rate  system. 
Under  the  present  system  farmers  pay 
a  much  lower  rate  than  owners  of  autos 
in  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  The 
present  system  saves  the  farmers  of 
Bristol  County  several  thousands  of  dol- 
lars a  year. 

Other  legislative  programs  which  the 
Farm  Bureau  has  fostered  are  the  bills 
on  the  prevention  of  thieving  from 
farmers,  tuberculosis  eradication  bills, 
and  the  Brigham  Bill,  increasing  the 
tariff  on  oleomargarine. 

The  Farm  Bureau  paid  four  awards 
amounting  to  $100.00  for  the  conviction 
of  thieves  who  stole  from  Farm  Bureau 
members  in  1930. 

The  Farm  Bureau  has  acted  as  a 
clearing  house  for  disseminating  agri- 
cultural information  to  a  large  number 
of  inquirers. 

Mr.  Howard  S.  Russell  gave  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  State  and  National  Farm 
Bureau.  Mr.  Russell  stated  that  the 
National  Farm  Bureau,  both  in  legisla- 
tive and  transportation  matters  was 
represented  by  two  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the   county. 

Mr.  Russell  stated  that  the  outstand- 
ing project  of  the  Farm  Bureau  for 
1931  in  this  State  would  be  the  exten- 
sion of  rural  electrification.  Nine  County 
Farm  Bureaus  in  the  State  now  have 
(Continued  on  page  2,  column  1) 
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Coming 

CALENDAR 

events    at    the    Bristol 

County  Agricultural  School  Segrre-    || 

ganset. 

March  20— 

-Senior   Reception   and 

Dance 

,  8  to  12  P.  M. 

March     24' 

— Fifth    Annual    Dairy 

Day. 

March  26- 

-Clothing  Clinic. 

March  31- 

—Commencement    at    8 

P.  M. 

April  11— Junior  4-H  Club  Rally    || 

Day- 

Cotton  Dress  Contest 

Music  Memory  Contest 

Food 

Poster  Contest 
r 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  SPRING  DAIRY  DAY 


Dairy  profits  are  on  the  toboggan! 
Wbat  has  the  future  in  store  for  Bris- 
tol County  Dairymen?  You  will  find  the 
answer  if  you  attend  the  Dairy  Day 
program,  Tuesday,  March  24,  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  from 
10.30  A.  M.  to  3.30  P.  M. 

Prof.  F.  H.  Branch  has  made  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  outlook  for 
dairying  and  will  have  some  interesting 
facts  to  present.  Prof.  C.  J.  Fawcett 
will  tell  us  how  some  dairy  farmers  are 
increasing  profits  through  selection  and 
breeding.  Prof.  R.  W.  Donaldson  will 
tell  us  how  to  increase  the  profits 
through  better  management  of  pastures 
and  hay  land. 

Cafeteria  lunch  may  be  had  at  the 
School  Dining  Hall. 

If  you  are  interested  in  obtaining 
more  dairy  dollars  come  to  this  meet- 
ing. 


1931    ORCHARD    SPRAY   CALENDAR 


At  the  countywide  Fruit  Meeting  held 
at  the  Agricultural  School,  a  new  1931 
spray  calendar  was  distributed  to  those 
present.  Professor  Thies  discussed  the 
reasons  for  the  changes  which  had  been 
made. 

Anyone  who  was  not  able  to  attend 
this  meeting  may  secure  one  of  these 
new  calendars  by  addressing  the  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


AGRICULTURAL    OUTLOOK    FOR 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Dairy  ,OutIook: — 

The  immediate  dairy  outlook  is  not 
very  promising. 

The  present  milk  supply  is  greater 
than  for  some  time  past.  Prices  of 
cream  and  butter  cause  more  dairymen 
to  sell  their  product  as  fluid  milk  rather 
than  as  cream  or  butter.  This  increased 
competition  will  tend  to  depress  prices. 

Prices  of  dairy  cow's  are  about  20% 
lower  than  a  year  ago.  Prices  for  the 
poorer  grade  of  dairy  cows  vrill  prob- 
ably continue  to  decline  for  the  next 
two  years. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered. 
Low  priced  grain  and  by-product  feeds 
may  be  supplemented  for  part  of  the 
hay  ration.  One  feed  of  hay  may  be  re- 
placed by  oat  feed.  This  recommenda- 
tion holds  only  as  long  as  grain  and 
by-products  continue  at  a  relatively 
lower  price  than  hay. 

Extra  hay  and  pasturage  may  be 
secured  at  low  cost  by  top  dressing 
mowings  and  pastures  where  it  is 
feasible. 

Old  cows  and  low  producers  should 
be  removed  from  the  herd  and  replaced 
by  higher  producing  cows  if  the  market 
conditions  justify  replacing  such  cows 
as  are  removed. 

It  would  also  look  as  though  1931 
would  be  a  good  time  to  have  the  herd 
tuberculin  tested.  The  present  indem- 
nity offered  for  reactors  is  quite  liberal 
and  cost  of  replacements  is  considera- 
bly less  than  it  has  been. 
Poultry  Outlook: — 

Returns  from  poultry  are  decidedly 
less  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Egg  prices  will  probably  continue 
low  for  the  first  half  of  1931.  This 
lower  price  is  expected  because  of — 

1st — Lower  price   level  for  all  com- 
modities. 

2nd — An    expected    lessened    demand 
for  eggs  for  storage. 

3rd — Production  is  being  maintained 
at  last  year's  level. 

Prices  received  for  eggs  the  second 
half  of  1931  are  likely  to  be  as  high  or 
higher  than  the  1930  level.  This  im- 
provement is  anticipated  because — 

1.  An  expected  decrease  in  number 

of  pullets  raised. 

2.  Probable  lighter  storage  holdings 

in  the   fall   and   early  winter  to 
compete  with  fresh  eggs. 
(Continued  on  page  2,  column  2) 
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BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU 

ANNUAL  MEETING 
(Continued  from  page  1,  column  1) 
a  county  committee  working  on  this 
problem.  The  object  of  this  project  is 
to  make  electrical  power  and  appliances 
available  for  the  rural  people  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Raymond  Clapp,  the  Purchasing 
Agent  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau,  had 
on  display  a  collection  of  materials  and 
supplies  which  are  being  purchased  co- 
operatively by  the  Farm  Bureau.  A 
wide  variety  and  increasing  volume  of 
commodities  are  being  purchased  by  the 
Farm  Bureau. 

Tw'o  new  products  handled  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  are  bees  and  burglar 
alarm  systems.  Bees  from  Georgia  will 
be  purchased  in  five  pound  packages  for 
fruit  growers  and  greenhouse  men.  A 
very  effective  burglar  alarm  system  has 
been  developed  and  is  offered  for  sale 
by  the  Farm  Bureau.  Mr.  Clapp  stated 
that  more  than  half  of  the  potato 
growers  of  the  State  who  made  the  300 
bushel  potato  club  in  1930  purchased 
their  seed  through  the  State  Farm 
Bureau. 

Mr.  Quentin  Reynolds,  Manager  of 
the  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange, 
reported  on  the  progress  the  Exchange 
has  made  the  past  year.  Two  hundred 
thirty-eight  thousand  (238,000)  tons  of 
commodities  have  been  distributed 
to  its  members  this  past  year.  The  Ex- 
change handles  only  the  highest  grade 
products  and  in  most  instances  is  able 
to  furnish  these  commodities  to  its 
members  at  a  considerable  saving  in 
cost. 

The  following  were  elected  as  officers 
of  the   County  Farm  Bureau: — 

President — Elmer  M.  Poole,  North 

Dartmouth. 
Vice    President — Charles    S.    Bliss, 

North  Rehoboth. 
2nd  Vice  President — Alexander  R. 

Smith,  Westport. 
Secretary — Mrs.   Eliza   B.   Hawkes, 

Dighton. 
Treasurer — ^Franklin      G.      Arnold, 
Swansea. 
Other  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee : — 

George  B.  Flint,  East  Mansfield. 
Alden  G.   Walker,  Norton. 
John  A.  Cornell,  South  Dartmouth. 
Maurice  Knox,  Seekonk. 
D.  Thurber  Wood,  Segreganset. 
Harry  S.  Richmond,  Taunton. 
County   Rural    Electrification    Commit- 
tee:— 

Elmer  M.  Poole,  North  Dartmouth. 
Mrs.    Charles   S.    Bliss,    North  Re- 
hoboth. 
Albert   F.    Edminster,    East   Free- 
town. 
Wajren  L.  Ide,  Segreganset. 
Membership  Committee: — 

Charles  S.  Bliss,  North  Rehoboth. 
William   A.   Cogge shall.  New  Bed- 
ford. 
Harry  S.  Richmond,  Taunton. 


TEN  HIGHEST  HERDS   IN  FAT  AVERAGE  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRU- 
ARY   IN    THE    BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH  COW  TEST  ASSOCIATION. 


No.      No.       Lbs.         Lbs.     Cost  per 
Owner  Address  Cows     Dry       Milk         Fat       Lb.  Fat 

Pilgrim  Farm,  Rehoboth,  4  ....         903         39.2  .33 

Henry   Bartlett,   West  Bridgewater,  20 

F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth,  32 

E.  R.  Gummow,  West  Bridgewater,  38 
World's  End  Farm,  Hingham,  14 
George  S.  Terry,  Hingham,  2 
Lakeville  State  Sanitorium,  Middleboro,  41 
William  N.  Howard,  North  Easton,  33 
Albert  H.  Kress,  Hingham,  13 
W.   J.   Davidson,  North  Cohasset,  5 

F.  H.  Horton  &  Son,  Rehoboth,  39 
Three  Highest  Cows  in  Milk — W.  C.  Viall.  "No.  58",  1,959  lbs.;  Lakeville  State 

Sanitorium,    "No.    1563",    1,890   lbs.  and  "No.  1561",  1,860  lbs. 
Three  Highest  Fat  Cow's — Henry  Bartlett,    "No.    11",    87.4   lbs.;   World's  End 

Farm,    "Nita",    81.9    lbs.;    Lakeville  Sanitorium,  "No.  1561",  80  lbs. 
475  cows  in  Association  with  79  dry,  averaged    692    lbs.    milk,    26.7    lbs.    fat, 

with  an  average  test  of  3.87%.  JORDAN  F.  ATWOOD,  Supervisor. 


Lbs. 

Milk 
903 
927 
935 
727 
516 
573 
873 
691 
531 
542 
879 


Lbs. 
Fat 
39.2 
37.4 
31.6 
31.2 
31.2 
30.5 
30.3 
29.9 
29.6 
29.3 
29.3 


.46 
.50 
.33 
.33 

.48 
.50 
.44 
.39 
.48 
.64 


AGRICULTURAL   OUTLOOK 

(Continued  from  page  1,  column  3) 

3.  An  expected  improvement  in  the 
business  situation  will  cause 
some  increase  in  demand.  Present 
consumption  of  eggs  is  some- 
what above  last  year's  level. 

Outlook  for  poultry  meat  is  for  some- 
what better  prices  than  now  prevail. 

Lower  storage  holdings  on  January 
1st  this  year  should  have  a  favorable 
influence  on  prices  during  the  first  half 
of    1931. 

Indications  are  that  fewer  chickens 
will  be  raised  in  1931  than  in  1930.  The 
demand  for  poultry  to  be  stored  next 
fall  will  probably  be  greater  than  in 
1930. 

On  the  whole  the  outlook  for  poultry 
meat  prices  appears  more  favorable. 
Turkeys: — 

Turkey  production  in  New  England 
will  probably  continue  to  expand  during 
1931  with  favorable  prices  prevailing 
for  high  quality  stock.  Continued  ex- 
pansion, however,  particularly  of  com- 
mercial production  in  the  west  will  re- 
sult in  a  narrowing  of  margins  between 
local  and  shipped  in  turkeys. 

Lengthening  the  marketing  season 
might  improve  our  marketing  of  Mass- 
achusetts turkeys. 

Narrowing  margins  of  profit  make  it 
imperative  that  poultrymen  give  more 
attention  to  such  factors  as — 

1..  High  quality  production  bred 
chicks  free  from  pullorum  dis- 
ease. 

2.  Growing  thrifty  pullets  by  using 

small  brooding  units,  clean 
ranges,  abundant  green  feed, 
and  the  avoidance  of  congestion, 
filth  and  carelessness. 

3.  Comfortable  housing  and  skillful 

feeding  to  conserve  health  and 
promote  production. 

4.  Maintaining  high  egg  production 

in  the  late  summer  and  fall  by 
using  summer  shelters,  supple- 
mentary feed  and  artificial 
lights. 


Vegetable   Outlook: — 

The  outstanding  feature  of  vege- 
table production  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  greatly  increased  acre- 
age accompanied  by  declining  prices. 

The  present  situation  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  the  commercial  vegetable 
grower  cut  his  production  cost  to  the 
minimum.  This  means  a  wise  selection 
of  the  crops  to  be  grown  and  use  of  the 
most  efficient  methods  in  production 
and  marketing.  Good  yields  of  high 
quality  produce  will  be  necessary  that 
the  grower  may  receive  a  profit. 

Indications  are  that  there  will  be  in- 
creased plantings  of  cabbage,  squash, 
sweet  corn  and  tomatoes.  With  normal 
yields  and  slightly  decreased  demand 
prices  for  early  vegetables  will  probably 
continue  low,  at  least  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year. 

A  somewhat  increased  demand  during 
the  last  half  of  the  year  will  perhaps 
.cause  a  slight  improvement  in  price. 

Due  to  present  business  conditions 
there  will  probably  be  a  lessened  de- 
mand for  such  crops  as  asparagus  and 
celery  which  are  apt  to  be  considered 
as  luxury  crops. 

Plantings  of  squash  are  likely  to  be 
maintained  so  that  continued  low  prices 
may  be  expected. 

Low  returns  received  for  cabbage  last 
year  indicate  somewhat  decreased  acre- 
age in  the  intermediate  states.  With 
normal  yields  it  would  seem  that  cab- 
bage prices  might  be  slightly  better  than 
last  year. 

Competition  from  Western  Iceberg 
Lettuce  will  probably  increase  in  1931. 
Only  those  growers  who  can  produce 
good  sized,  firm  heads  of  Iceberg  type 
will  be  able  to  show  a  profit. 

Tomato  acreage  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing and  prices  have  been  declining. 
Indications  are  for  increased  acreage  in 
1931  with   continuing  low  prices. 

The  acreage  of  strawberries  to  be 
harvested  in  1931  will  be  less  than  in 
1930.  The  drouth  last  summer  will 
probably  reduce  1931  yields  and  indica- 
tions are  that  prices  will  be  more  favor- 
able in  1931. 
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HOME    BUREAU    NOTES 


"If   I  had   as   much   money   as   I   could 

tell, 
I  never  would  cry  'Old  clothes  to  sell' 
'Old  clothes  to  sell,  old  clothes  to  sell', 
I  never  would  cry,  'Old  clothes  to  sell'." 

It  is  a  perfectly  normal  impulse  which 
urges  us  to  buy  new  clothes  in  the 
spring  time.  All  nature  is  blossoming 
out  in  new  garments  and  we  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  things  that  we  have 
been  wearing  all  winter.  Clothes  that 
we  put  away  last  fall  someway  look 
much  less  attractive  than  we  remember 
them. 

Waists  are  too  long  and  skirts  are 
too  short.  Spots  and  faded  places  that 
seemed  insignificant  in  the  fall  now  ap- 
pear magnified  and  the  garments  un- 
wearable. 

You  may  bring  such  clothes  to  the 
Clothing  Clinic  that  Mrs.  Esther  Cooley 
Page  is  to  conduct  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  on  March 
26,  at  1.30  P.  M.  She  will  have  sugges- 
tions for  bringing  these  garments  up- 
to-date  and  for  concealing  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  past  season,  and  also 
will  discuss  spring  style  trends.  Among 
other  things  she  will  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  the  "three  color"  costume  and 
the  assembling  of  the  correct  acces- 
sories, such  as  shoes,  stockings,  hats  and 
gloves,  for  different  types  of  costumes. 

Perhaps  you  have  a  dress  that  would 
seem  like  new  if  you  could  only  decide 
on  new  accessories  to  wear  with  it. 
Bring  it  to  our  Clothing  Clinic  and  see 
what  Mrs.   Page  has  to  suggest. 

Every  so  often  someone  tells  us  that 
she  would  have  liked  to  attend  a  certain 
one  of  our  meetings,  but  did  not  know 
as  she  would  be  Welcome  because  she 
had  no  contact  with  Extension  Service. 
We  are  sorry  to  have  anyone  feel  this 
way.  Each  of  our  meetings  is  open  to 
all  women  in  Bristol  County.  So,  re- 
member our  Clothing  Clinic — Thursday, 
March  26,  at  1.30  P.  M. 


GARDENING  LETTERS 

Among  the  several  hundred  cards  re- 
turned to  us  requesting  the  series  of 
Gardening,  Canning  and  Nutrition 
letters  we  have  found  many  with  in- 
definite and  incomplete  addresses,  as 
well  as  two  or  three  with  no  return 
address  at  all. 

If  you  have  asked  to  receive  these 
letters  and  your  copy  does  not  reach 
you  by  the  first  of  April  will  you  not 
write  us  a  note  about  it  so  that  we  can 
be  certain  that  we  have  your  correct 
address  on  our  list? 


FISH    AND    EGG   DISHES 

Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist. 
In  the  spring  we  often  begin  to  tire 
of  meat  and  turn  to  fish  and  eggs  as 
our  main  dishes,  at  least  part  of  the 
time.  Both  of  these  are  valuable  foods 


and  may' be  made  into  very  attractive 
dishes.  Fish  is  never  expensive  in  Mass- 
achusetts, and  eggs  are  cheaper  than 
they  have  been  for  years.  Those  of  us 
who  live  in  this  section  of  the  country 
are  fortunate  to  have  plenty  of  fish, 
particularly  for  the  iodine  which  it  con- 
tains. Iodine  in  the  food  helps  to  pre- 
vent goitre.  Eggs  are  classed  among  the 
protective  foods,  and  the  person  who 
gets  one  a  day,  or  at  least  four  or  five 
a  week,  is  fortunate. 

Some   recipes   for   using   these   good 
foods  are  given  below. 
Eggs   and   Vegetables   in  Potato  or  Rice 
Nests 

Line  an  individual  baking  dish  with 
boiled  rice  or  mashed  potato.  Brush 
lightly  with  melted  butter.  Fill  with  a 
well  beaten  egg  to  which  left-over  vege- 
tables, such  as  carrots,  beans,  spinach, 
and  celery  may  be  added.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven,  to  brown  and  set  the  egg. 
Orange  Ice  Box  Cake 

1  cup  milk 

1  teaspoon  cornstarch 
%  cup  sugar 

2  eggs 

Juice  of  1  orange 

1  teaspoon  grated  orange  rind 

Vi  teaspoon  salt 

1  fifteen-cent  sponge  cake 

Line  the  bottom  of  a  mold  with  thin 
slices  of  sponge  cake.  Scald  milk  in 
double  boiler.  Add  cornstarch  which 
has  been  mixed  to  a  paste  and  cook 
two  minutes.  Cream  egg  yolks  and  sugar 
together.  Pour  hot  milk  over  this  mix- 
ture and  return  to  double  boiler  for 
two  minutes.  .Remove  from  heat.  Add 
beaten  whites,  then  orange  juice  and 
rind  and  salt.  Spread  over  layer  of  cake, 
repeat  until  all  ingredients  are  used. 
Place  in  refrigerator  or  cold  place  over 
night.  Serve  with  plain  or  whipped 
cream.  If  whipped  cream  is  used  a  little 
orange  marmalade  may  be  added  for 
decoration. 

Lemon  Sponge  Pudding 

1  cup  sugar 

1  tablespoon  butter 

1  cup  milk 

1/8  teaspoon  salt 

2  eggs 

2  tablespoons  flour 
Juice  and  grated  rind  of  1  lemon 
Combine  sugar  and  flour,  add  butter 
and  the  egg  yolks  which  have  been 
beaten  until  light.  Add  the  milk  and 
salt.  Stir  until  smooth.  Fold  in  stiffly 
whipped  egg  whites.  Put  individual 
molds  or  pudding  dish  in  pan  of  hot 
water,  and  bake  in  moderate  oven  until 
firm. 

Fish   Timbales 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
%  teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  boiled  fish,  flaked 
1  cup  thick  white  sauce 
%  cup  water  from  peas 
1  egg,  beaten 

V2    cup  chopped  celery    (may  be 

omitted) 
1  cup  bread  crumbs 


Add  lemon  juice  to  fish,  then  white 
sauce,  egg,  celery,  salt,  and  bread 
crumbs.  Put  in  buttered  muffin  pans. 
Pour  around  a  little  pea  juice  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  until  brown  and 
firm.  Serves  six. 

White  Sauce,  Peas,  and  Raw  Carrots 

1  V2   cups  milk 

3  tablespoons  butter 

3  tablespoons  flour 

1  cup  ground  raW  carrot 

1  cup  peas 

%   teaspoon  salt 

Make  white  sauce  from  milk,  flour 
and  butter.  Add  peas,  carrots,  and  re- 
heat.  Serve  over  Fish  Timbales. 

New    England    Salt    Fish    Dinner 

Boiled   salt  cod  with  pork  scraps 

Milk  gravy 

Boiled  or  baked  potatoes  in  skins 

Baked  or  boiled  onions 

Beet  and  cabbage  relish 

New  England   Salt   Fish 

Pick  fish  into  rather  good  sized 
pieces,  soak  to  remove  excess  salt,  then 
boil  for  ten  minutes.  Brown  pork  scraps, 
remove  from  pan  and  make  a  milk 
gravy  with  fat.  Serve  pork  scraps  over 
fish,  with  milk  gravy  in  a  bowl. 


Let  us  labor  to  keep  alive  in  the 
heart  of  Humanity  that  spark  of  celes- 
tial fire  which  blazes  the  way  to  sincere 
and  natural  living — to  Refinement, 
Peace,  and  Contentment — the  Desire  to 
Create  Beautiful  Things. — Frank  Alvah 
Parsons. 


A  Healthy  Child 

One  world  of  fresh  air. 

Many  heaping  weeks  of  sunshine. 

Ten   hours   of  sleep    (unbroken). 

Six  to  eight  full  hours  of  play. 

Two  dry  feet. 

Three  "square"  meals  a  day. 

One    "no-sweets-between-meals"    rule 

(also  unbroken). 
All  the  Milk  it  will  hold. 
Mix    well    together,    sprinkle    with    a 

generous    handful    of    love,    and 

serve    vidth    a    brimming    cup    of 

happiness. 


It  is  not  how  long,  but  hoW  well  we 
live. — Delille. 


The  good  health  and  protection  of 
childhood  is  fundamental  to  national 
welfare,  and  the  march  forward  of  our 
country  must  be  on  the  feet  of  children. 
— Herbert  Hoover. 


After  carefully  watching  the  diet  of 
the  school  child,  it  is  important  to  have 
such  temptations  as  hot  dogs,  cheap 
candies  and  tamales  removed  from  the 
vicinity   of  the   school. — Hygeia. 
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JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


RALLY  DAY,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  11. 

Don't  forget  Club  Rally  Day  on  April 
11,  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School.  Plans  are  being  made  for  an 
excellent  program.  It  is  hoped  that 
there  will  be  a  large  attendance  on  that 
day.  A  detailed  program  will  be  mailed 
to  the  leaders  later. 


W.    F.    HOWE    CLUB    HOLDS    THIRD 
ANNIVERSARY 


The  W.  F.  Howe  4-H  Club  of  Easton 
held  its  third  anniversary  at  Kimball 
Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  February  19. 
The  event  was  a  great  success. 

The  Club  put  on  a  supper  at  6.30 
which  was  followed  at  eight  o'clock  by  a 
very  interesting  program,  including  a 
fine  four-act  play  entitled,  "The  (Man 
Who  Left  the  Fai-m".  Mr.  George  L. 
Farley,  State  Club  Leader,  gave  a  very 
inspiring  talk.  Dancing  followed.  The 
Oliver  Ames  High  School  of  North 
Easton  furnished  the  music  for  the 
evening. 


AN  EXPRESSION  OF  APPRECIATION 


The  Club  Agent  wishes  to  express  his 
deepest  appreciation  to  all  who  con- 
tributed in  any  Way  toward  the  beauti- 
ful watch  which  was  presented  to  him 
at  the  Third  Anniversary  of  the  Wil- 
lam  F.  Howe  Club  of  Easton  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  February  19. 

The  gift  will  always  be  considered 
among  the  most  precious  that  the  Club 
Agent  possesses,  not  so  much  for  its 
matei-ial  value,  but  because  it  exempli- 
fied the  feeling  that  must  exist  in  the 
county  toward  the  work  of  the  Club 
Agent. 


COUNTY  POSTER  CONTEST 


Rules   of   Contest: 

1.  Subject  of  poster  may  be  any- 
thing related  to  health,  such  as — 

a.  Health  habits. 

b.  Food  habits. 

c.  Posture. 

d.  Foot  health. 

2.  Size  of  poster  not  larger  than 
15x20  inches. 

3.  Posters  will  be  judged  in  two 
classes: — 

a.  Drawing,     Painting,     Cut- 

outs. 

b.  Magazine   pictures. 
Suggestions   for   Posters: 

1.  A  good  poster  will  have  a  story 
which  will  attract  attention  and 
hold  it  long  enough  to  deliver  its 
message.  An  original,  imagina- 
tive title  will  hold  the  eye  and 
make  one  want  to  read  the  text. 

2.  The  message  must  be  SHORT, 
with  one  idea  given  CLEARLY 
and  FORCEFULLY.  Don't  try  to 
tell  a  whole  story,  but  give  im- 
perative command,  shouting  forth 


.  one   idea    clearly,   forcefully   and 
instantly. 

3.  Make  poster  appear  well  balanced 
by  the  arrangment  of  lettering, 
pictures,  etc.  Allow  for  a  margin 
around  the   poster. 

4.  Simplicity  of  design.  Do  not  put 
too  many  figures  or  objects  in 
design. 

5.  Color  scheme  should  harmonize. 
If  background  is  dull,  bright 
colors  should  be  used  in  design. 
An  attractive  background  vrith 
clear  cut  letters  attracts  atten- 
tion. Bright  colors  alWays  attract 
the  eye. 

6.  CONSTRUCTION:  Poster  may  be 
done  On  cardboard  or  drawing 
paper  with  pictures  from  maga- 
zines, free  hand  drawing,  or  cut- 
outs from  colored  papers,  crayon 
work,   silhouettes  or  painting. 

7.  Posters  will  be  judged  on — ■ 

a.  Simplicity  in  design. 

b.  Lesson  taught. 

c.  Originality. 

d.  Neatness. 


LOCAL  LEADERS   UNITE 


Again  Cupid  figured  in  4-H  Club 
circles,  for  Herbert  M.  Ashley  of 
Berkley  and  Clara  F.  Munroe  of  Re- 
hoboth,  club  members  of  long  standing, 
were  united  in  marriage  on  Tuesday, 
February  24.  They  were  ideal  club 
members  and  leaders  and  should  have 
an  ideal  home.  We  wish  them  all  the 
success  possible. 


POULTRY    CLUB    NOTES 


The  results  of  the  monthly  egg  lay- 
ing contest  by  individuals  and  clubs,  for 
January,  is  as  follows: 

Name  Average 

First — Raymond   Kuthan, 

Acushnet,  22.6% 

Second — ^Edward  Myles, 

Fall  River,  22.4% 

Third — John  Dean,  Taunton,  18.1% 
Others  who  should  be  included  on  the 
honor  roll,  having  received  an  average 
yield  for  the  month  of  15  or  over,  are 
William  Ortelt,  Carlton  Norland,  North 
Rehoboth;  Ralph  Doran,  Jr.,  Bernard 
Paquette,  Theodore  Paquette,  Robert 
Hawes,  John  Perry  Jr.,  and  Mary 
Faber  of  North  Dartmouth;  Sheldon 
Davis,  Fall  River,  Helen  Christenson, 
North  Attleboro;  John  Dean  and  Alfred 
Doel  of  Taunton. 

First — Full-0-Pep   Club,  North  Dart- 
mouth. 
Second — Watuppa  Club,  Fall  River. 
Third— Red   Rival   Club,   Taunton. 
Fourth — Perry     School,     North     Re- 
hoboth. 
Fifth — Maplewood  Club,  Fall  River. 
Sixth — Red  Rock  Club,  North  Attle- 
boro, 
Seventh — Lincoln   School,    So.    Attle- 
boro. 


RED  RIVAL  POULTRY  CLUB  HOLDS 
SHOW 


The  Red  Rival  Poultry  Club  of  Taun- 
ton held  its  first  annual  Poultry  and 
Rabbit  Show  in  William  Burton's  barn 
on  County  Street,  Taunton,  on  Thurs- 
day, February  26th. 

In  the  afternoon  a  poultry  judging 
contest  was  held  at  John  Belcher's 
house,  in  which  several  of  the  boys  took 
part. 

Mr.  Emanuel  Cabral  of  East  Taun- 
ton, a  local  leader,  did  the  judging  and 
Mr.  James  P.  Coyle,  Principal  of  the 
Caswell  School,  gave  the  ribbon  prizes, 
all  of  which  the  boys  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 


HANDICRAFT  CLUB  NOTES 


Only  a  little  over  a  month  remains 
to  finish  the  club  requirements  in  this 
project.  Members  should  also  be  start- 
ing to  write  their  story.  It  is  a  lot  easier 
to  write  it  early  or  at  least  start  it 
than  to  wait  until  the  last  thing.  100% 
completion  should  be  the  goal  of  every 
club. 

Mr.  Karl  Ericksen,  Agricultural  In- 
structor at  the  Westport  High  School  is 
handling  the  Handicraft  Club  at  the 
Westport  Factory  School  vnth  a  student 
assistant,  Allen  Shory,  from  the  West- 
port  High  School  and  is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent piece   of  work. 


FORESTRY  NOTES 


The  (Marie  S.  Howard  Forestry  Club 
of  Acushnet  is  making  fine  progress  in 
their  Forestry  Club  work,  having  com- 
pleted most  of  the  requirements.  Miss 
Susie  J.  Davis,  Principal  of  the  school 
and  their  leader,  makes  the  club  work 
very  interesting  to  them  because  of  her 
knowledge  of  things  in  the  out-of-doors. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Parmenter,  Extension 
Forester  for  the  State  and  collaborator 
in  the  4-H  Forestry  Club  work,  is  to  be 
in  this  county  on  Tuesday,  March  31st, 
and  show  moving  pictures  on  Forestry 
Club  work  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
If  you  are  expecially  anxious  to  see 
these  films  please  write  to  the  Club 
Agent  at  Segreganset. 


DON'T  FORGET  THE  COUNTY  COT- 
TON DRESS  CONTEST 


Some  entries  have  come  in  for  the 
County  Cotton  Dress  Contest  which  is 
to  be  held  on  Club  Rally  Day,  Saturday, 
April  11,  but  there  should  be  many 
more. 

The  rules  for  this  contest  appeared 
in  the  February  issue  of  the  Farmers' 
Bulletin.  If  you  did  not  get  these  rules 
and  wish  to  enter  the  contest  send  to  the 
Extension  Service  at  Segreganset  for 
them. 


MUSIC   MEMORY   CONTEST 


Don't  forget  the  Music  Memory  Con- 
test to  be  held  on  Rally  Day.  If  you 
wish  to  hear  these  records  before  then 
apply  to  the  Club  Agent,  Segreganset. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 

SCHOOL  MOTTO:  "WHAT'S  WORTH  DOING  AT   ALL  IS  WORTH  DOING  WELL." 


SEGREGANSET,  MASS.,  MARCH,  1931 


DAVID  HATHERLY 

Says 

No  Sir!  B.  C.  A.  S.  Gave  Me  Confidence! 


On  February  21,  I  drove  through 
"Fairyland",  on  the  way  to  Marlboro. 
The  highways  and  trees  and  farmhouses 
fairly  glistened  under  the  spell  of  snow- 
flakes  and  sunshine.  And  the  spell 
wasn't  broken  when  I  saw  the  Marl- 
boro Dairy  Company.  It's  a  most  at- 
tractive place.  Went  over  to  see  David 
Hatherly.  Didn't  know  much  about  him. 
Didn't  want  to.  Preconceived  notions 
would  spoil  the  fun. 

For  a  while  I  watched  the  hum  of 
machinery,  the  hustle  of  working  men 
and  the  steady  flow'  of  milk.  Then  I  in- 
quired if  David  Hatherly  worked  there. 
"Sure,  but  he's  out  on  a  truck  now." 
So  he  was  a  milk  pedler.  "How  do  you 
find  this  chap — reliable  and  honest?" 
"Sure — he's  all  right."  "When  will  he 
be  back?"  "0,  it's  hard  telling.  You 
might  call  his  home."  "Hello,  Central — 
1560,  please."  "Hello,  is  Mr.  Hatherly 
there?"  "No,  but  I'll  locate  him  for 
you."  "No,  don't  go  to  that  trouble." 
"No  trouble  at  all.   I'll  call  back." 

Had  a  great  time  looking  over  this 
finely  equipped  plant,  and  every  fellow 
on  the  job  seemed  to  get  a  kick  out  of 
his  work. 

Just  then  a  splendid  looking  young 
fellow  stepped  in.  Erect,  eagle-eyed, 
energetic — just  naturally  a  likeable 
chap.  Introductions  were  in  order.  It 
was  David  Hatherly.  "Let's  go  up  to  the 
office."  Thought  to  myself  that  he  was 
taking  a  lot  of  liberty,  particularly  when 


he  sat  down  in  the  boss'  chair  as  if  it 
were  made  for  him. 

Discovered  that  he  had  knocked 
around  considerably  since  graduating 
from  B.  C.  A.  S.  in  1923,  including  an 
irresistible  pull  back  to  the  old  school 
for  a  year  of  post-graduate  work. 
Served  as  foreman  of  the  Farm  Crops 
Department.  Spent  some  time  at  the 
Lakeville  Sanitorium  Dairy  and  Boston 
Farm  and  Trade  School  Dairy;  hit  the 
lumber  camps  in  New  Hampshire; 
herdsman  near  Fairhaven;  a  year  and 
a  half  with  Whiting  Milk  Company  in 
Boston. 

"Guess  I  didn't  stay  very  long  at  any 
one  place."  But  it's  time  We  exploded 
that  bit  of  popular  bunk  of  "a  rolling 
stone  gathering  no  moss".  Henry  Ford 
and  Thomas  Edison  moved  around  as 
much  as  Hatherly  ever  did.  But  it 
wasn't  aimless  wandering.  They  were 
headed  somewhere.  And  they  were  going 
to  find  the  thing  for  which  they  were 
by  nature  and  equipment  best  prepared 
to  do. 

Hatherly  found  that  very  thing.  He's 
been  with  the  Marlboro  Dairy  Company 
two  and  one-half  years.  "Ji,st  what's 
your  work  here,  Mr.  Hatherly?"  "Why, 
I'm  the  general  manager."  I  took  an 
extra  grip  on  my  chair  and  a  yank  at 
my  belt  in  order  not  to  betray  my  shock 
too  vividly.  And  yet  it  wasn't  such  a 
terrible  surprise.  Everything  about  him 
indicated  enough  ability,  personality, 
capacity,  and  enthusiasm  to  do  the  job 
in  a  real  way. 

And  when  he  offered  to  show  me 
through  the  plant  I  didn't  dare  tell  him 
I  had  already  been  through.  Anyway, 
it's  well  worth  seeing  several  times, 
and  it  was  worth  just  watching  his  eyes 
glow  as  he  showed  me  the  place  from 
top  to  bottom.  It's  a  co-operative  enter- 
prise— buying  milk  from  fifty-five 
farmers — all  stockholders.  Its  total 
assets  are  valued  at  $103,041.70. 
Handles  3500  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  over 
a  large  territory.  Makes  ice  cream, 
cottage  cheese,  buttermilk.  Modern  and 
up-to-date  in  every  respect. 

And  Hatherly  is  surely  a  booster  for 
B.  C.  A.  S.  He  sent  Voutas  over  and  is 
now  trying  to  persuade  two  more  Marl- 
boro boys  that  it  is  the  place  for  them. 
Arthur  Turner  and  Charles  Ashley  are 
now  employed  under  him.  Freeman 
Cook  worked  there  last  summer. 

Nothing  would  do  but  that  my  wife 
and  I  go  out  to  his  home  for  lunch. 
From  what  I've  seen  of  these  B.  C.  A. 
S.  graduates,  none  of  them  need  to 
apologize,  either  for  their  homes  or 
wives.    I    had    already    noticed    at   the 


dances  that  they  picked  out  wonderfully 
fine  girls.  And  Mrs.  Hatherly  is  no  ex- 
ception, and  Eleanor,  age  two  and  a 
half,  is  one  sweet  little  girl. 

"You  know,  it  wouldn't  do  any  harm, 
interjected  Mr.  Hatherly,  between  bites 
of  good  old  ham,  for  the  school  to  give 
the  boys  a  little  more  technical  equip- 
ment. I  had  to  send  Turner  and  Ashley 
over  to  M.  A.  C.  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
in  order  to  give  them  a  better  chance." 
Sort  of  stunned  me  for  a  moment. 
Maybe  B.  C.  A.  S.  didn't  mean  much  to 
him  after  all.  "By  the  way,  Mr. 
Hatherly,  where  did  you  really  ^et  the 
stuff  that  enables  you  to  handle  this 
job  so  effectively — over  at  Whiting's 
Milk  Company?"  "No  sir!  It  was  B.  C. 
A.  S.  that  gave  me  confidence  in  my- 
self. That's  where  I  really  got  my  love 
for  this  work." 

I  was  satisfied.  Any  school  that  can 
do  that  is  on  the  right  track. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  Directors, 
I  found  this,  "The  year  1931  will  see  the 
milk  business  develop  the  keenest, 
hardest  competition  in  its  history.  The 
part  of  this  competition  now  in  opera- 
tion is  the  price  cutting  stage  where  an 
orgy  of  price  cutting  has  reduced  the 
price  far  below  cost.  This  condition  is 
absolutely  unsound  and  the  result  will 
be  an  unavoidable  shortage  of  milk 
within  the  next  year.  The  milk  business 
as  a  whole  is  facing  a  trying  situation. 
It  will  be  impossible  for  any  of  us  to 
come  through  unscathed.  If  w'e,  here, 
meekly  fold  up  our  hands  and  quit,  it 
will  be  ample  proof  that  we  have  no 
real  organization.  The  test  of  any 
organization  is  the  acid  test  of  hard 
times,  insurmountable  obstacles  and 
even  disloyalty  in  the  ranks.  It  is  plainly 
evident  in  the  attitude  of  our  directors 
that  we  have  a  real  fighting  organiza- 
tion, and  out  of  the  depression  will  rise 
a  sounder,  safer  organization  with 
more  experience,  faith,  courage  and 
enthusiasm."  That's  the  kind  of  stuff 
David  Hatherly  is  made  of.  That's  the 
kind  of  spirit  he  has  inculcated  into  the 
Marlboro   Dairy   Company. 

I  said  "good-bye"  reluctantly.  I  really 
hated  to  leave,  but  it  was  my  wife's 
birthday,  and  I  had  promised  her 
Charlie  Chaplin  in  "City  Lights",  and 
women  don't  forget  promises. 


THE   ESSEX-BRISTOL  DANCE 

Following  the  game— good  crowd- 
music  by  Chet  Caddell's  Orchestra— re- 
freshments   cool    and    sweet — romantic 

atmosphere  —  several  alumni lovely 

girls. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 


BRISTOL  VS.  ESSEX 


The  score  44  to  25.  That's  the  least 
of  our  concern.  How  those  boys  did 
play  and  fight — all  of  them.  Essex  is 
represented  by  a  really  fine  aggrega- 
tion on  the  court.  Plenty  of  team-work 
and  a  good  eye  for  the  basket. 

We  like  Essex  and  enjoyed  having 
them  here.  Even  glad  they  won.  No 
regrets,  save  one.  For  the  interests  of 
good  sportsmanship  and  fair  rivalry, 
the  age  limit  ought  to  be  observed  by 
our  fellow  agriculturists. 

Against  heavier,  more  mature  and 
more  experienced  athletes,  Bristol 
played  a  courageous,  intelligent  and 
exciting  game.  Their  fighting  spirit, 
manifest  to  the  end,  made  us  feel  like 
hugging  them,  (their  girls  did). 
ESSEX 

B.       F.       T. 
Swanson,  rf.,  4         0         8 

Colville,   If.,  2  0  4 

Johnston,   c,  6  0        12 

Roland,   rg.,  3  17 

Chlebowski,   Ig.,  10  2 

Williams,  If.,  4         19 

Biery,   c,  10         2 

Bartlett,  Ig.,  0  0  0 


21 


44 


BRISTOL 

Hoole,  rf., 
Mendoza,  If., 
Courtney,  c, 
Johnson,  rg., 
Sprague,  Ig.,  (Capt.) 
Norcross,  If., 
Leach,  rg., 


B.  F.  T. 
3  0  6 
113 
5  2        12 

0  0  0 

0  3  3 
Oil 


0 


0 


9         7       25 

The  second  team — Rogers,   Norcross, 

Gurecki,     Berghman,     Haracz,     Leach, 

Harvey,  and  Redmann,  lost  their  game 

14  to  10. 


OTHER  B.  B.  SCORES 


Dartmouth, 

16-19 

DeMolay, 

42-33 

Alumni, 

17-26 

Essex, 

18-31 

Somerset, 

28-11 

Swansea, 

33-18 

Fairhaven, 

28-22 

Taunton, 

24-17 

Norfolk, 

20-14 

BRISTOL  ORATES 


Philip  Erbeck,  stately  and  dignified; 
Gilbert  Blackledge,  debonair  and  hope- 
ful; Peter  Gurecki,  Westward  ho!  and 
all  of  the  "finest  class"  ever  to  graduate 
from  B.  C.  A.  S.,  '31,  will  lock  horns 
with  the  budding  stumpsters  of  Essex 
and  Norfolk. 

Place — Walpole. 

Date — March   18,    1931. 

Event — Tri^County  Speaking  Con- 
test. 


ANNUAL  GRADUATION   EXERCISES 
Tuesday,  March  31. 


Fifteen  young  men  will  be  given 
diplomas  on  Tuesday  evening,  March 
31,  by  Mr.  Harold  F.  Tompson,  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  These 
diplomas  are,  of  course,  a  token  of 
having  completed  the  required  work  in 
B.  C.  A.  S.  Such  a  day  is  a  significant 
one  in  the  life  of  aspiring  youth.  It  will 
be  encouraging  for  them,  the  school, 
and  all  concerned,  to  see  a  great  crowd 
of  alumni  and  friends. 

Splendid  music  has  been  arranged. 
Thrift  prizes  will  be  awarded  as  usual 
by  Mr.  W.  L.  Ide.  The  address  will  be 
given  by  Mr.  Allen  P.  Keith,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  New  Bedford  Schools 
and  President  of  our  Board  of  Trustees. 


SHORT   STORY  CONTEST 


When  Edwin  Markham,  distinguished 
poet,  visited  B.  C.  A.  S.,  he  left  two 
copies  of  his  "Shoes  of  Happiness"  and 
two  copies  of  his  "Lincoln"  poems.  They 
were  to  be  awarded  to  those  members 
of  the  Freshman  Class  writing  the  best 
original  short  story.  The  winners  were: 

1st — Jack  Marcille. 

2nd — Stanley  Roberts. 

3rd — Carlton  Cobb. 

4th — John  Bryant. 


SENIOR  RECEPTI|ON 


March  20th,  Friday,  8  to  12  P.  M. 
Bob  Park's  Orchestra.  You'll  be  the  next 
thing  to  crazy  if  you  miss  this  event. 


PERSONALS 


Thomas  Royal  Demers,  '25,  was  the 
Forum  speaker  on  February  14.  He 
discussed  the  future  of  poultry  raising 
in  New  England. 

Elmer  Bryant  of  West  Bridgewater 
visited  with  Philip  Erbeck  on  February 
24th. 

Can  you  imagine — failure  to  recog- 
nize "Grandpa"  Gilbert  in  our  last 
issue?  A  daughter,  Thelma  Louise,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  OMrs.  Gordon  Hixon, 
'25.  Mrs.  Hixon  is,  of  course,  known  to 
all  as  Beatrice  Gilbert. 

Harold  Kaye,  graduating  from  New 
Bedford  High  in  February,  1931,  en- 
rolled at  once  as  a  student  in  the  class 
of  1933,  B.  C.  A.  S. 

Ray  Meier,  '33,  will  be  employed  by 
Mr.  Simmons  of  Newport,  in  general 
farming  this  summer. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Peck, 
'32,  a  son,  Robert  III.  Mrs.  Peck  was 
Gladys  Potter. 

Manuel  Barros,  '33,  will  make  vege- 
tables grow  handsomely  in  the  garden 
of  Mrs.  Luella  Howland  of  South  Dart- 
mouth. 

Herbert  Ashley,  '23,  of  Berkley,  and 
Miss  Clara  Munroe  of  Rehoboth,  were 
united  in  marriage,  February  24. 


Damon  Clegg,  '30,  is  manager  of  the 
poultry  farm  on  the  famous  Colonel  E. 
H.  R.  Green  Estate,  South  Dartmouth. 

Joe  Walkden,  '30,  did  his  work  so 
well  at  the  Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Long 
Island,  that  his  employer  gave  him  the 
privilege  of  hiring  another  B.  C.  A.  S. 
student. 

Met  Voutas'  dad,  of  Marlboro,  re- 
cently. A  regular  "Teddy"  Roosevelt 
grin  and  mighty  anxious  to  visit  B.  C. 
A:  S.  and  send  other  of  his  boys  there. 

'Mr.  R.  W.  Stimson  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  and  Mr.  H.  0. 
Sampson,  State  Supervisor  of  Voca- 
tional Education  in  New  Jersey,  visited 
B.  C.  A.  S.  on  February  24,  and  Mr. 
Sampson  made  a  most  careful  study  of 
our  school. 

Lavirrence  Tillgren  of  West  Bridge- 
water  spent  February  24  visiting 
Robert  Redmann  at  B.  C.  A.  S. 

Douglas  Saunders,  '33,  will  engage  in 
the  general  farming  with  Mr.  Ralston 
Read   of  Rehoboth  this  summer. 

Philip  Erbeck,  '31,  will  be  foreman 
of  the  Orchard  and  Small  Fruits  De- 
partment of  B.  C.  A.  S.  during  the 
summer  months,  and  in  September  he 
will  pack  the  old  knapsack  and  head  for 
M.  A.  C. — the  two-year  course. 

W.  Ellery  Kimber  is  going  to  college, 
too.  What's  more,  he  going  to  work. 
Rhode  Island  State  knew  a  good  fellow. 

Among  our  alumni  noticed  at  the 
dance,  February  27  w'ere  Charles  E. 
Ashley,  David  Hatherly,  Damon  Clegg, 
Joe  Alves,  Arthur  Lavigne,  James  York, 
Clinton  Woodward,  Hugh  Kenworthy, 
James  Eddy,  Leonard  Fuller,  Elwood 
Lindsay,  Herbert  Davis,  George  Lowrie, 
and  Roger  Bennett.  There  were  others, 
of  course,  that  the  reporter  is  not  yet 
acquainted  with.  These  dances  are  a  fine 
time  for  reunions.  We'll  look  for  more 
next  time. 


STUDENTS  ATTEND  M.  A.  C.  SHORT 
COURSE 


Students  taking  Floriculture  With  Mr. 
Robinson,  journeyed  to  the  Field  Sta- 
tion at  Waltham  to  take  in  the  Short 
Course  put  on  by  the  College  for  Mass- 
achusetts florists.  The  day,  February 
18,  was  very  stormy,  but  in  spite  of 
this,  over  two  hundred  men  from  all 
over  the  state  were  in  attendance. 

The  interest  and  enthusiasm  shown 
by  those  in  attendance  was  very  marked, 
and  it  w'as  unanimously  voted  to  hold 
the  Short  Course  another  year,  and  to 
hold  it  for  two  days  instead  of  one. 

Those  who  made  the  trip  were,  John 
Ventura,  Benjamin  Chitrin,  Manuel 
Perry,  Milton  Norcross,  Wilfred  Vin- 
cent, and  Mr.  Robinson. 


BRISTOL     WINS     NARRAGANSET 
LEAGUE 


B.    C.   A.    S.   30 — Dartmouth   29. 


B.  C  A.  S.  NEWS 

SCHOOL  MOTTO:  "WHAT'S  WORTH  DOING  AT   ALL  IS  WORTH  DOING  WELL." 


SEGREGANSET,  MASS.,  MARCH,  1931 


DAVID  HATHERLY 

Says 

No  S!r!  B.  C.  A.  S.  Gave  Me  Confidence! 


On  February  21,  I  drove  through 
"Fairyland",  on  the  way  to  Marlboro. 
The  highways  and  trees  and  farmhouses 
fairly  glistened  under  the  spell  of  snow- 
flakes  and  sunshine.  And  the  spell 
wasn't  broken  when  I  saw  the  Marl- 
boro Dairy  iCtompany.  It's  a  most  a1> 
tractive  place.  Went  over  to  see  David 
Hatherly.  Didn't  know  much  about  him. 
Didn't  want  to.  Preconceived  notions 
would  spoil  the  fun. 

For  a  while  I  watched  the  hum  of 
machinery,  the  hustle  of  working  men 
and  the  steady  flow'  of  milk.  Then  I  in- 
quired if  David  Hatherly  worked  there. 
"Sure,  but  he's  out  on  a  truck  now." 
So  he  was  a  milk  pedler.  "How  do  you 
find  this  chap — reliable  and  honest?" 
"Sure — he's  all  right."  "When  will  he 
be  back?"  "0,  it's  hard  telling.  You 
might  call  his  home."  "Hello,  Central — 
1560,  please."  "Hello,  is  Mr.  Hatherly 
there?"  "No,  but  I'll  locate  him  for 
you."  "No,  don't  go  to  that  trouble." 
"No  trouble  at  all.   I'll  call  back." 

Had  a  great  time  looking  over  this 
finely  equipped  plant,  and  every  fellow 
On  the  job  seemed  to  get  a  kick  out  of 
his  work. 

Just  then  a  splendid  looking  young 
fellow  stepped  in.  Erect,  eagle-eyed, 
energetic — just  naturally  a  likeable 
chap.  Introductions  were  in  order.  It 
was  David  Hatherly.  "Let's  go  up  to  the 
office."  Thought  to  myself  that  he  was 
taking  a  lot  of  liberty,  particularly  when 


he  sat  down  in  the  boss'  chair  as  if  it 
were  made  for  him. 

Discovered  that  he  had  knocked 
around  considerably  since  graduating 
from  B.  C.  A.  S.  in  1923,  including  an 
irresistible  pull  back  to  the  old  school 
for  a  year  of  post-graduate  work. 
Served  as  foreman  of  the  Farm  Crops 
Department.  Spent  some  time  at  the 
Lakeville  Sanitorium  Dairy  and  Boston 
Farm  and  Trade  School  Dairy;  hit  the 
lumber  camps  in  New  Hampshire; 
herdsman  near  Fairhaven;  a  year  and 
a  half  with  Whiting  Milk  Company  in 
Boston. 

"Guess  I  didn't  stay  very  long  at  any 
one  place."  But  it's  time  w'e  exploded 
that  bit  of  popular  bunk  of  "a  rolling 
stone  gathering  no  moss".  Henry  Ford 
and  Thomas  Edison  moved  around  as 
much  as  Hatherly  ever  did.  But  it 
wasn't  aimless  wandering.  They  were 
headed  somewhere.  And  they  were  going 
to  find  the  thing  for  which  they  were 
by  nature  and  equipment  best  prepared 
to  do. 

Hatherly  found  that  very  thing.  He's 
been  with  the  Marlboro  Dairy  Company 
two  and  one-half  years.  "Ji\st  what's 
your  work  here,  Mr.  Hatherly?"  "Why, 
I'm  the  general  manager."  I  took  an 
extra  grip  on  my  chair  and  a  yank  at 
my  belt  in  order  not  to  betray  my  shock 
too  vividly.  And  yet  it  wasn't  such  a 
terrible  surprise.  Everything  about  him 
indicated  enough  ability,  personality, 
capacity,  and  enthusiasm  to  do  the  job 
in  a  real  way. 

And  when  he  offered  to  show  me 
through  the  plant  I  didn't  dare  tell  him 
I  had  already  been  through.  Anyway, 
it's  well  worth  seeing  several  times, 
and  it  was  worth  just  watching  his  eyes 
glow  as  he  showed  me  the  place  from 
top  to  bottom.  It's  a  co-operative  enter- 
prise— buying  milk  from  fifty-five 
farmers — all  stockholders.  Its  total 
assets  are  valued  at  $103,041.70. 
Handles  3500  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  over 
a  large  territory.  Makes  ice  cream, 
cottage  cheese,  buttermilk.  Modern  and 
up-to-date  in  every  respect. 

And  Hatherly  is  surely  a  booster  for 
B.  C.  A.  S.  He  sent  Voutas  over  and  is 
now  trying  to  persuade  two  more  Marl- 
boro boys  that  it  is  the  place  for  them. 
Arthur  Turner  and  Charles  Ashley  are 
now  employed  under  him.  Freeman 
Cook  worked  there  last  summer. 

Nothing  would  do  but  that  my  wife 
and  I  go  out  to  his  home  for  lunch. 
From  what  I've  seen  of  these  B.  C.  A. 
S.  graduates,  none  of  them  need  to 
apologize,  either  for  their  homes  or 
wives.    I    had    already    noticed    at   the 


dances  that  they  picked  out  wonderfully 
fine  girls.  And  Mrs.  Hatherly  is  no  ex- 
ception, and  Eleanor,  age  two  and  a 
half,  is  one  sweet  little  girl. 

"You  know,  it  wouldn't  do  any  harm, 
interjected  Mr.  Hatherly,  between  bites 
of  good  old  ham,  for  the  school  to  give 
the  boys  a  little  more  technical  equip- 
ment. I  had  to  send  Turner  and  Ashley 
over  to  M.  A.  C.  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
in  order  to  give  them  a  better  chance." 

Sort  of  stunned  me  for  a  moment. 
Maybe  B.  C.  A.  S.  didn't  mean  much  to 
him  after  all.  "By  the  way,  Mr. 
Hatherly,  where  did  you  really  jet  the 
stuff  that  enables  you  to  handle  this 
job  so  effectively — over  at  Whiting's 
Milk  Company?"  "No  sir!  It  was  B.  C. 
A.  S.  that  gave  me  confidence  in  my- 
self. That's  where  I  really  got  my  love 
for  this  work." 

I  was  satisfied.  Any  school  that  can 
do  that  is  on  the  right  track. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  Directors, 
I  found  this,  "The  year  1931  will  see  the 
milk  business  develop  the  keenest, 
hardest  competition  in  its  history.  The 
part  of  this  competition  now  in  opera- 
tion is  the  price  cutting  stage  where  an 
orgy  of  price  cutting  has  reduced  the 
price  far  below  cost.  This  condition  is 
absolutely  unsound  and  the  result  will 
be  an  unavoidable  shortage  of  milk 
within  the  next  year.  The  milk  business 
as  a  whole  is  facing  a  trying  situation. 
It  will  be  impossible  for  any  of  us  to 
come  through  unscathed.  If  w'e,  here, 
meekly  fold  up  our  hands  and  quit,  it 
will  be  ample  proof  that  we  have  no 
real  organization.  The  test  of  any 
organization  is  the  acid  test  of  hard 
times,  insurmountable  obstacles  and 
even  disloyalty  in  the  ranks.  It  is  plainly 
evident  in  the  attitude  of  our  directors 
that  we  have  a  real  fighting  organiza- 
tion, and  out  of  the  depression  will  rise 
a  sounder,  safer  organization  with 
more  experience,  faith,  courage  and 
enthusiasm."  That's  the  kind  of  stuff 
David  Hatherly  is  made  of.  That's  the 
kind  of  spirit  he  has  inculcated  into  the 
Marlboro   Dairy  Company. 

I  said  "good-bye"  reluctantly.  I  really 
hated  to  leave,  but  it  was  my  wife's 
birthday,  and  I  had  promised  her 
Charlie  Chaplin  in  "City  Lights",  and 
women  don't  forget  promises. 


THE   ESSEX-BRISTOL  DANCE 


Following   the    game — good   crowd 

music  by  Chet  Caddell's  Orchestra— re- 
freshments cool  and  sweet — romantic 
atmosphere  —  several  alumni  —  lovely 
girls. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 


BRISTOL  VS.  ESSEX 


The  score  44  to  25.  That's  the  least 
of  our  concern.  How  those  boys  did 
play  and  fight — all  of  them.  Essex  is 
represented  by  a  really  fine  aggrega- 
tion on  the  court.  Plenty  of  team-work 
and  a  good  eye  for  the  basket. 

We  like  Essex  and  enjoyed  having 
them  here.  Even  glad  they  won.  No 
regrets,  save  one.  For  the  interests  of 
good  sportsmanship  and  fair  rivalry, 
the  age  limit  ought  to  be  observed  by 
our  fellow  agriculturists. 

Against  heavier,  more  mature  and 
more  experienced  athletes,  Bristol 
played  a  courageous,  intelligent  and 
exciting  game.  Their  fighting  spirit, 
manifest  to  the  end,  made  us  feel  like 
hugging  them,  (their  girls  did). 
ESSEX 

B.       F.       T. 
Swanson,  rf.,  4  0  8 

Colville;   If.,  2  0  4 

Johnston,   c,  6  0        12 

Roland,   rg.,  3  17 

Chlebowski,   Ig.,  10  2 

Williams,  If.,  4         19 

Biery,   c,  10         2 

Bartlett,  Ig.,  0         0         0 


21 


44 


BRISTOL 

Hoole,  rf., 
Mendoza,  If., 
Courtney,  c, 
Johnson,  rg., 
Sprague,  Ig.,  (Capt.) 
Norcross,  If., 
Leach,  rg., 


B.  F.  T. 
3  0  6 
113 
5  2  12 
0  0  0 
0  3  3 
Oil 


0 


0 


0 


9         7       25 

The  second  team — Rogers,  Norcross, 

Gurecki,     Berghman,     Haracz,     Leach, 

Harvey,  and  Redmann,  lost  their  game 

14  to  10. 


OTHER  B.  B.  SCORES 


Dartmouth, 

16-19 

DeMolay, 

42-33 

Alumni, 

17-26 

Essex, 

18-31 

Somerset, 

28-11 

Swansea, 

33-18 

Fairhaven, 

28-22 

Taunton, 

24-17 

Norfolk, 

20-14 

BRISTOL  ORATES 


Philip  Erbeck,  stately  and  dignified; 
Gilbert  Blackledge,  debonair  and  hope- 
ful; Peter  Gurecki,  Westward  ho!  and 
all  of  the  "finest  class"  ever  to  graduate 
from  B.  C.  A.  S.,  '31,  will  lock  horns 
with  the  budding  stumpsters  of  Essex 
and  Norfolk. 

Place — -Walpole. 

Date — March    18,    1931. 

Event — Tri^County  Speaking  Con- 
test. 


ANNUAL  GRADUATION   EXERCISES 
Tuesday,  March  31. 


Fifteen  young  men  will  be  given 
diplomas  on  Tuesday  evening,  March 
31,  by  Mr.  Harold  F.  Tompson,  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  These 
diplomas  are,  of  course,  a  token  of 
having  completed  the  required  work  in 
B.  C.  A.  S.  Such  a  day  is  a  significant 
one  in  the  life  of  aspiring  youth.  It  will 
be  encouraging  for  them,  the  school, 
and  all  concerned,  to  see  a  great  crowd 
of  alumni  and  friends. 

Splendid  music  has  been  arranged. 
Thrift  prizes  will  be  awarded  as  usual 
by  Mr.  W.  L.  Ide.  The  address  will  be 
given  by  Mr.  Allen  P.  Keith,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  New  Bedford  Schools 
and  President  of  our  Board  of  Trustees. 


SHORT   STORY  CONTEST 


When  Edwin  Markham,  distinguished 
poet,  visited  B.  C.  A.  S.,  he  left  two 
copies  of  his  "Shoes  of  Happiness"  and 
two  copies  of  his  "Lincoln"  poems.  They 
were  to  be  awarded  to  those  members 
of  the  Freshman  Class  writing  the  best 
original  short  story.  The  winners  were: 

1st — Jack  Marcille. 

2nd — Stanley  Roberts. 

3rd — Carlton  Cobb. 

4th — John  Bryant. 


SENIOR  RECEPTI,ON 


March  20th,  Friday,  8  to  12  P.  M. 
Bob  Park's  Orchestra.  You'll  be  the  next 
thing  to  crazy  if  you  miss  this  event. 


PERSONALS 


Thomas  Royal  Demers,  '25,  was  the 
Forum  speaker  on  February  14.  He 
discussed  the  future  of  poultry  raising 
in  New  England. 

Elmer  Bryant  of  West  Bridgewater 
visited  with  Philip  Erbeck  on  February 
24th. 

Can  you  imagine — failure  to  recog- 
nize "Grandpa"  Gilbert  in  our  last 
issue?  A  daughter,  Thelma  Louise,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Hixon, 
'25.  Mrs.  Hixon  is,  of  course,  known  to 
all  as  Beatrice   Gilbert. 

Harold  Kaye,  graduating  from  New 
Bedford  High  in  February,  1931,  en- 
rolled at  once  as  a  student  in  the  class 
of  1933,  B.  C.  A.  S. 

Ray  Meier,  '33,  will  be  employed  by 
Mr.  Simmons  of  Newport,  in  general 
farming  this  summer. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Peck, 
'32,  a  son,  Robert  III.  Mrs.  Peck  was 
Gladys  Potter. 

Manuel  Barros,  '33,  will  make  vege- 
tables grow  handsomely  in  the  garden 
of  Mrs.  Luella  Howland  of  South  Dart- 
mouth. 

Herbert  Ashley,  '23,  of  Berkley,  and 
Miss  Clara  Munroe  of  Rehoboth,  were 
united  in  marriage,  February  24. 


Damon  Clegg,  '30,  is  manager  of  the 
poultry  farm  on  the  famous  Colonel  E. 
H.  R.  Green  Estate,  South  Dartmouth. 

Joe  Walkden,  '30,  did  his  work  so 
well  at  the  Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Long 
Island,  that  his  employer  gave  him  the 
privilege  of  hiring  another  B.  C.  A.  S. 
student. 

Met  Voutas'  dad,  of  Marlboro,  re- 
cently. A  regular  "Teddy"  Roosevelt 
grin  and  mighty  anxious  to  visit  B.  C. 

A.  S.  and  send  other  of  his  boys  there. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Stimson  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  and  Mr.  H.  O. 
Sampson,  State  Supervisor  of  Voca- 
tional Education  in  New  Jersey,  visited 

B.  C.  A.  S.  on  February  24,  and  Mr. 
Sampson  made  a  most  careful  study  of 
our  school. 

Lawrence  Tillgren  of  West  Bridge- 
water  spent  February  24  visiting 
Robert  Redmann  at  B.  C.  A.  S. 

Douglas  Saunders,  '33,  will  engage  in 
the  general  farming  with  Mr.  Ralston 
Read   of  Rehoboth  this  summer. 

Philip  Erbeck,  '31,  will  be  foreman 
of  the  Orchard  and  Small  Fruits  De- 
partment of  B.  C.  A.  S.  during  the 
summer  months,  and  in  September  he 
will  pack  the  old  knapsack  and  head  for 
M.  A.  C. — the  two-year  course. 

W.  Ellery  Kimber  is  going  to  college, 
too.  What's  more,  he  going  to  work. 
Rhode  Island  State  knew  a  good  fellow. 

Among  our  alumni  noticed  at  the 
dance,  February  27  v/ere  Charles  E. 
Ashley,  David  Hatherly,  Damon  Clegg, 
Joe  Alves,  Arthur  Lavigne,  James  York, 
Clinton  Woodward,  Hugh  Kenworthy, 
James  Eddy,  Leonard  Fuller,  Elwood 
Lindsay,  Herbert  Davis,  George  Lowrie, 
and  Roger  Bennett.  There  were  others, 
of  course,  that  the  reporter  is  not  yet 
acquainted  with.  These  dances  are  a  fine 
time  for  reunions.  We'll  look  for  more 
next  time. 


STUDENTS  ATTEND  M.  A.  C.  SHORT 
COURSE 


Students  taking  Floriculture  w'ith  Mr. 
Robinson,  journeyed  to  the  Field  Sta- 
tion at  Waltham  to  take  in  the  Short 
Course  put  on  by  the  College  for  Mass- 
achusetts florists.  The  day,  February 
18,  was  very  stormy,  but  in  spite  of 
this,  over  two  hundred  men  from  all 
over  the  state  were  in  attendance. 

The  interest  and  enthusiasm  shown 
by  those  in  attendance  was  very  marked, 
and  it  w'as  unanimously  voted  to  hold 
the  Short  Course  another  year,  and  to 
hold  it  for  two  days  instead  of  one. 

Those  who  made  the  trip  were,  John 
Ventura,  Benjamin  Chitrin,  Manuel 
Perry,  Milton  Norcross,  Wilfred  Vin- 
cent, and  Mr.  Robinson. 


BRISTOL     WINS      NARRAGANSET 
LEAGUE 


B.    C.   A.   S.   30 — Dartmouth   29. 
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BRISTOL  COUNTY  DAIRYMEN  FORM 
COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 


At  the  County  Dairymen's  meeting 
held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  March  24,  a  County  Dairymen's 
Association  was  organized,  with  Lester 
F.  Allen  of  Fall  River,  President.  The 
other  officers  are: — 

William  A.  Reynolds,  East  Freetown. 
Vice  President. 

Douglas  W.  Francis,  Taunton,  Secre- 
tary. 

George  B.  Flint,  East  Mansfield, 
Treasurer. 

The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of 
the  above  oflFicers  and — 

D.    Thurber    Wood,    Segreganset. 

Lester  A.   Boyden,   Sou1h  Easton. 

Elmer  M.  Poole,  North  Dartmouth. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  Association 
"■is  for  Bristol  Ctounty  Dairymen  to  have 
organized  representation  in  affairs  in 
which  they  are  interested.  The  dairy  in- 
dustry of  Bristol  County  represents  an 
investment  of  approximately  ten  million 
dollars,  which  brings  in  a  gross  annual 
income  of  nearly  four  million  dollars. 
Any  industry  of  this  magnitude  should 
have   adequate  representation. 

There  is  need  for  development  and 
protection  of  our  local  markets.  We 
should  have  more  uniform,  and,  in  some 
instances',  more  sensible  regulations 
With  reference  to  inspection  of  milk  and 
dairy  barns. 

A  County  Association  will  make  it 
possible  for  Bristol  County  representa- 
tion in  the  proposed  state  organization. 


COST    OF    RAISING    A    BUSHEL    OF 
APPLES 


It  costs  70  cents  a  bushel  to  pro- 
duce high  quality  apples  in  Middlesex 
County.  Thirty-nine  cents  of  this  goes 
for  pruning,  spraying,  fertilizing,  culr 
tivation  and  incidental  expenses;  15 
cents  for  picking  and  16  cents  for  taxes, 
rent  and  interest  on  the  value  of  the 
investment. 

Packing,  trucking,  boxes  and  com- 
mission charges  raise  the  cost  delivered 
in  Boston  to  $1.25. 

These  figures  are  the  result  of  a  study 
made  in  four  commercial  orchards 
where  the  trees  average  15  years  old. 
The  trees  were  mostly  Mcintosh  and 
Baldwin  and  were  sprayed  eight  and 
nine  times.  The  fruit  averaged  85% 
clean.  The  average  yield  per  trpe  was 
5.7  boxes  and  325  boxes  per  acre. 


CALENDAR 


April  25 — Room  Improvement  Talk  by 
Miss  Marion  E.  Forbes  at  Brockton. 

May  16 — Garden  and  Canning  Confer- 
ence for  Leaders  and  Older  Club 
Members  at  Framingham. 

May  20-21 — Final  Clothing  Exhibits — 
Miss  Marion  E.  Forbes. 

May  26-27 — Final  Food  Exhibit — Miss 
Helen  E.  Doane. 

June  6 — Annual  Home  Bureau  Day  at 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School. 

June  13 — Annual  Junior  High  School 
Day  at  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School. 


COUNTY  CLUB  CAMP  NOTES 


The  County  Club  Camp  for  Bristol 
County  is  only  two  months  away.  The 
dates  are  from  Tuesday  noon,  June  22, 
to  Friday  noon,  June  27.  This  ought  to 
be  the  outstanding  club  event  of  the 
year  from  now  on. 

The  Camp  is  in  an  ideal  location  with 
excellent  water,  swimming  and  boating 
facilities.  The  Camp  is  located  on  quite 
a  high  cliff  above  the  Westport  river 
and  during  the  summer  there  is  always 
a  cool  breeze  blowing.  The  whole  camp 
includes  about  109  acres  of  beautiful 
woods.  There  are  many  birds  that  live 
in  these  woods.  Last  year  the  Club 
Agent,  while  spending  a  week  at  the 
Scout  Camp  here,  discovered  over  60 
varieties  of  wild  flowers  and  over  40 
varieties   of  trees  and   shrubs. 

We  are  planning  to  have  only  a  few 
rules  at  this  4-H  Camp  and  the  program 
is  not  going  to  be  too  full. 

Next  month's  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
will  tell  you  something  about  the  re- 
quirements for  the  4-H  Camp  at  West- 
port.  Look  for  it! 


GRANGES    AWARD    FREE    TRIP    TO 
COUNTY  CAMP 


The  Westport  Grange,  the  Mansfield 
Grange,  the  Smith  Mills  Grange  of 
North  Dartmouth,  and  the  Easton 
Grange  have  very  kindly  awarded  free 
trips  to  club  delegates  to  the  4-H  Club 
Camp  at  Westport  this  summer. 


AWARDED    HONOR    ROLL   CERTIFI- 
CATE 


Four  members  of  the  Bristol-Plym- 
outh Herd  Improvement  Association 
from  Bristol  County  were  awarded 
Honor  Roll  Certificates  for  1929-30  by 
the   National  Association. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Sattler  of  Rehoboth,  with 
a  herd  of  28  purebred  Holstein  cows, 
was  highest.  His  herd  average  was 
391.6  lbs.  of  fat  per  cow. 

The  herd  of  F.  H.  Horton  &  Son  of 
Rehoboth,  with  25  Holsteins,  averaged 
337  lbs.  of  fat  per  cow. 

The  Coweset  Farm,  a  purebred 
Jersey  herd  of  29  milking  cows, 
averaged  305.1  lbs.  of  fat. 

The  purebred  Ayrshire  herd  of  Ivory 
W.  Kimball  of  Rehoboth,  with  16  milk- 
ing cows,  averaged  317.7  lbs.  of  fat. 


HOME     WATER     SUPPLY     NOT    AL- 
WAYS  SAFE 


Tests  conducted  during  the  past  year 
seem  to  indicate  that  nearly  50  per  cent 
of  the  private  water  supplies  of  the 
State  are  unsafe  for  human  use,  accord- 
ing to  the  annual  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Bacteriology  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  Amherst. 

Nearly  300  tests  on  water  supplies 
have  been  run  during  the  year,  says 
R.  L.  France  of  the  laboratory  service, 
and  these  tests  show  that  50  per  cent 
of  the  private  supplies  are  unsafe.  This 
indicates  the  need  of  more  active  edu- 
cation in  the  construction  and  location 
of  water  supplies.  It  also  indicates  the 
need  of  a  sanitary  survey  of  water  sup- 
plies as  regards  those  located  on  private 
property. 

Services  rendered  by  the  laboratory 
include  bacteriological  analysis  of  foods 
and  food  products,  milk  and  milk  pro- 
ducts, and  water;  chemical  anaylses  of 
milk  and  water;  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  nitrogen  fixing  bacteria  for 
leguminous  crops;  testing  of  these 
bacteria  for  quality;  bacteriological 
examinations  concerning  sewage  dis- 
posal; and  bacteriological  examinations 
of  swimming  tank  water. 
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STAFF 

George  H.  Gilbert,  Director 

Harold  O.  Woodward,  Poultry  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,       Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 

Wyman  E.  Hawkes,  Farm  Crops 

and  Soil  Fertility  Instructor 

Willis  T.  Pettey,  Orcharding 

and  Small  Fruit  Growing  Instructor 

H.  Judson  Robinson,  Market  Gardening 

and   Home   Gardening  Instructor 

Forrest  ,R.    Gilson,  Farm   Mechanics 

and   Construction  Instructor 

George  T.  Carl,       Instructor  in  English 

and  other  related  subjects 

FIELD  AGENTS 

Warren   L.    Ide,        County   Agricultural 

Agent 

Blanche   W.   Eames, 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Junior  Agri.  Agent 
Dorothy  M.  Stewart, 

Assistant  Extension  Agent 
Florence  M.  Cordner,  Clerk 

ELECTRIC    BROODING 


Electric  incubation  is  steadily  in- 
creasing in  popularity. 

Now  electrical  brooding  seems  to  be 
developing  quite  rapidly  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  most  of  our  chickens  in 
the  future  will  be  brooded  by  elec- 
tricity. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  a  practical  demonstration  is 
under  way  to  determine  the  cost  and 
efficiency    of    electric    brooding. 

Early  in  March,  this  year,  an  electric 
brooder  was  installed  in  a  single 
boarded  10x12  foot  brooder  house  and 
279  chickens  w'ere  placed  in  the  house. 
A  meter  was  attached  to  the  power  line 
and  meter  readings  were  taken  at  six 
hour  intervals,  together  with  tempera- 
ture readings  inside  and  outside  of  the 
brooder  house.  During  this  time  the 
temperature  at  6.00  A.  M.  varies  from 
22  to  30  degrees  and  the  house  tempera- 
ture went  as  loW  as  25  degrees. 

The  energy  consumption  has  averaged 
5.6  K.  W.  per  25  hours.  This  makes  the 
operating  cost,  according  to  Amherst 
rates,  21  cents  per  day,  or  about  the 
same  as  that  of  a  coal  burning  stove. 

The  humidity  runs  from  10  to  20  per 
cent  greater  under  the  electric  brooder, 
which  may  be  some  obstacle  as  the 
chickens  get  older. 

The  mortality  of  the  above  chicks  the 
first  two  weeks  was  2.2  percent.  The 
chicks  were  very  lively,  uniform  and 
well  feathered,  according  to  John  H. 
Vondell,  the  manager  of  the  Poultry 
Plant. 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH  DAIRY  HERD  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION  REPORT 


Total  herds. 
Total  cow's  on  test, 
Number  cows  in  milk. 
Number  cows  dry, 


Month  of  March,  1931 

Average  production  per  cow,  706  lbs. 

Average  pound  fat  per  cow,  26.5 

Average   butterfat  test,  3.75 
Unprofitable  cows  sold  during 

month,  7 


20 
538 
439 

99 


THREE   HIGHEST  COWS   IN   MILK 

Cow  Ovimer  Town 

No.  1115 — Lakeville  State  Sanitorium,  Middleboro, 

No.  1561 — Lakeville  State  Sanitorium,  Middleboro, 

No.  1563 — Lakeville  State  Sanitorium,  Middleboro, 

No.   8— F.   C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth, 

THREE  HIGHEST  COWS  IN  BUTTERFAT 

Cow  Owner  Town 

No.  1115 — Lakeville  State  Sanitorium,  Middleboro, 
No.  1561 — Lakeville  State  Sanitorium,  Middleboro, 
No.  1563 — Lakeville  State  Sanitorium,        Middleboro, 

TEN  HIGHEST  HERDS  IN  BUTTERFAT  PRODUCTION 


Lbs. 


Lbs.  Milk 
2,250 
2,130 
1,920 
1,920 

Butterfat 
99.0 
80.9 
76.8 


No. 


Name 

1.  Pilgrim  Farm, 

2.  Henry  Bartlett, 

3.  W.  J.  Davidson, 

4.  William  N.   Howard, 

5.  Lakeville   State  Sanitorium, 

6.  F.   C.   Sattler, 

7.  George  S.   Terry, 

8.  Ivory  W.  Kimball, 

9.  E.   R.    Gummow, 
10.  World's   End  Farm, 


Average        Lbs.        Cost  per 


Cows         Lbs.  Milk        Fat         Lb.  Fat 


4 

1103 

44.3 

38c 

20 

957 

36.9 

47c 

5 

746 

35.2 

42c 

33 

833 

33.3 

51c 

40 

970 

32.2  - 

43c 

33 

919 

32.2 

49c 

2 

600 

31.4 

47c 

17 

788 

29.7 

37c 

39 

722 

29.0 

35c 

16 

509 

28.5 

35c 

FERTILIZED       VS.      UNFERTILIZED      COST      OF      PRODUCING      MARKET 
PASTURES  GARDEN   CROPS 


Results  of  pasture  fertilization  demon- 
strations conducted  during  the  past  few 
years  have  demonstrated  very  con- 
clusively that  where  pasture  conditions 
were  reasonably  good,  that  applications 
of  fertilizer  not  only  greatly  increase 
the  yield,  but  very  much  improve  the 
quality  of  the  grasses  grown. 

In  other  Words,  about  four  times  as 
much  actual  value  of  grasses  can  be 
grown  from  a  well  fertilized  pasture  as 
from  an  unfertilized  pasture. 

The  fertilizer  should  be  applied  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  grass  starts 
growing.  The  fertilized  grass  will  then 
get  the  benefit  from  the  spring  rains. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Donaldson,  Agronomy 
Specialist  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  offers  the  following 
recommendations  to  be  used  under  vary- 
ing pasture  conditions: 

(a)  Maintenance  or  improvement 
on  extensive  areas,  200  lbs.  superphos- 
phate per  acre. 

(b)  To  improve  medium  sods,  200 
lbs.  15-30-15,  or  manure  and  300  lbs. 
superphosphate. 

(c)  To  improve  fair  sods,  200  lbs. 
10-20-20  or  10-16-14. 

(d)  For  maximum  yields  on  good 
sod,  200  lbs.  16-16-16  or  400  lbs.  8-6-6. 

(e)  1000  lbs.  lime  should  be  applied 
on  the  most  acid  soils  every  three  to 
five  years. 


In  these  times  of  low  returns  for 
farm  products  it  behooves  us  to  study 
costs. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Farm 
Management  Department  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  has  been 
collecting  production  on  cost  figures  in 
Bristol,  Essex  and  Middlesex  counties. 
The  following  figures  are  average 
figures  taken  from  68  vegetable  garden 
farms  in  these  three  counties.  The 
figures  give  total  cost  per  acre,  yield 
per  acre  and  cost  per  bushel  for  the 
various  crops  listed.  These  figures  in- 
clude all  overhead  expenses  and  cost  of 
marketing. 

Name  Av.  cost  Av.  yield     Cost 

of  per  acre    per  acre       per 

Crop  (bushels)  bushel 


Spinach, 


$197.34  558     $   .35 


Lettuce,  414.55  923  .48 

Sweet    Corn,  202.48  162  1.25 

Tomatoes,  349.30  379  .92 

Peppers,  293.00  383  .765 

Cabbage,  251.70  420  .60 

Early  Celery,  480.00  410  1.17 

Late  Celery,  521.32  332  1.57 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


CLOTHES  CLINIC 

In  spite  of  wind,  rain  and  snow,  Bris- 
tol County  was  well  represented  at  the 
Clothing  Clinic  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Esther  Cooley  Page,  State  Clothing 
Specialist,  at  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,   Segreganset,  on  March  26. 

To  be  well  dressed  you  should  know 
yourself,  that  is,  you  should  understand 
your  own  individual  figure  and  coloring, 
says  Mrs.  Page.  Warm  colors,  those 
with  yellow  and  red  predominating  be- 
long to  those  people  with  warm  color- 
ing. Most  brunettes  are  in  this  class. 
The  cool  colors  with  green  and  blue 
predominating  are  most  becoming  to 
the  cool  types,  which  includes  most 
blonde  women.  Medium  types  who  have 
little  contrast  in  the  coloring  of  their 
skin,  hair  and  eyes  should  look  for 
colors  that  will  supply  that  missing  ac- 
cent. Black,  navy,  dark  brown  and  dark 
green  with  accents  of  white  or  delicate 
pastel  colors  are  best.  Medium  grays 
and  beige  should  never  be  Worn  by 
women  of  this  type. 

Color  emphasizes  line  in  dress  and  has 
the  ability  to  change  the  apparent 
proportions  of  the  figure  by  emphasiz- 
ing good  or  bad  features.  Skirt  and 
blouse  of  contrasting  colors  make  the 
figure  appear  shorter  by  dividing  it  into 
two  distinct  parts  and  so  should  be 
avoided  by  the  short  stout  type  as  well 
as  by  the  short  waisted  woman.  Con- 
trasting yokes  have  the  same  effect  and 
contrasting  bands  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dress  also  shorten  apparent  height. 
These  things  may  be  worn  successfully 
by  the  tall  slender  woman. 

Lines  should  be  chosen  that  interpret 
the  best  features  and  do  not  accentuate 
poorer  ones.  Horizontal  lines  add  to 
breadth  of  line.  Capes,  boleros,  yokes, 
peplums,  belts,  tucks,  borders,  sleeve 
accents,  etc.,  add  to  the  width  of  line 
at  the  position  of  their  placing.  They 
make  the  figure  seem  broader  and 
shorter.  Vertical  or  diagonal  lines  add 
to  height  and  are  usually  most  flatter- 
ing. Angularity  of  feature  is  accen- 
tuated by  stiff  textures,  geometric  or 
square  patterns  and  angular  types  of 
seaming  or  finishes,  while  roundness  of 
structural  design  or  pattern  of  goods, 
gathers,  shirrings,  etc.,  add  to  the  in- 
dividual's seeming  rotundity.  Shiny 
fabrics,  closely  fitted  lines,  large  floral 
patterns  or  sharply  defined  patterns  in 
prints,   accentuate  large   figures. 

It  is  to  every  woman's  advantage  to 
learn  to  know  the  different  fabrics.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  fibers 
as  manufacturers  are  successful  in 
making  one  fiber  to  imitate  another. 
The  following  tests  may  help  as  guides. 
1.     Feel : 

Cotton — lifeless,   soft,   not  springy. 
Wool — Warm   to   touch,  wiry,   full 


of  life  and  spring,  almost  harsh 
at  times. 
Linen — Cool,     harsh,     tough,     stiff, 
inelastic,  but  more  springy  than 
cotton. 
Silk — Supple,  pliable,   smooth,  slip- 
pery, soft. 
Rayon — Smooth,    heavy,   cool,    life- 
less,  less   pliant,   and   more   sup- 
ple than   silk. 
2.     Burning: 

Cotton  and  Linen — Burn  quickly 
with  yellow  flame,  leaves  a  gray 
ash  and  an  odor  of  burnt  paper. 
Silk — -Burns  quickly,  leaves  residue 
in  form  of  a  ball.  Leaves  an  odor 
of  burning  hair. 
Wool — Burns  slo-w^ly,  fiber  crumples, 
leaving  a  gummy  residue  and 
odor  of  burning  hair.  Cotton  or 
rayon  may  be  interwoven  with 
Wool,  so  fibers  should  be  un- 
ravelled for  testing. 
,Rayon — Odor  of  burnt  paper.  Some 
leave  a  small  amount  of  ash, 
others  a  dark,  globular,  brittle 
substance.  Rayon  and  silk  can 
be  distingruished  easily  by  their 
odor. 
Weighting  in  Silk — Pure  silk  burns 
quickly,  leaving  a  gummy  ash  in 
the  form  of  a  ball.  If  it  is 
weighted,  it  bums  with  difficulty 
and  the  residue  is  the  same  shape 
as  the  sample  burned.  When  held 
to  the  light,  an  unweighted  silk 
shows  tiny  holes,  a  weighted  silk 
none.  There  are  very  few  un- 
weighted silks  on  the  market, 
and  they  are  expensive  but  wear 
forever.  A  certain  amount  of 
weighting  will  not  interfere  with 
satisfactory  wearing  qualities.  A 
large  percentage  of  weighting  is 
detrimental.  A  heavily  weighted 
silk  that  has  been  on  the  shelf 
in  a  store  for  some  time  is  an 
uncertain  bargain,  i.  e.,  age  plus 
weighting  is  responsible  for  silk 
"cracking".  Salt  air  and  per- 
spiration may  hasten  the  weak- 
ening of  the  fibre.  Trade- 
marked  silks  are  most  likely  to 
give  satisfactory  wear. 
It  is  particularly  valuable  to  know 
fabrics  so  that  the  best  method  of 
cleaning  may  be  adopted  when  it  is 
necessary  to  renovate  a  garment. 

The  following  U.  S.  D.  A.  Farmers' 
Bulletins  contain  information  which  is 
helpful.  These  are  available  through  the 
Extension  office  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural   School,   Segreganset. 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Bulletin  No.  1491,  Stain 
Removal. 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Bulletin  No.  1099,  Home 
Laundering. 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Bulletin  No.  1353,  Clothes 
Moths  and  Control. 


FRUIT  DESSERTS  ARE  WHOLESOME 
AND  GOOD 


Prepared   by  May  E.   Foley,   Extension 
Nutritionist 

The  family  is  probably  becoming  tired 
of  the  heavy  desserts  and  canned  fruits, 
and  even  of  the  friendly  apple,  baked, 
as  apple  sauce,  or  in  pie.  Oranges, 
bananas,  and  grapefruit  are  plentiful 
and  not  very  expensive,  but  other  fresh 
fruits  are  prohibitive  for  most  of  us. 
Rhubarb  will  be  in  season  and  there  is 
no  better  spring  tonic.  Dried  fruits  are 
inexpensive  and  may  be  used  in  a 
number  of  ways.  If  we  are  to  get  our 
two  fruits  daily,  we  will  need  to  depend 
upon  these  old  friends  dressed  up  in 
new  ways. 

Apple  Floating  Island 
2  tablespoons  granulated  gelatin 
Vz   cup  cold  water 
2  cups  sweetened  apple  sauce 
4  tablespoons  sugar 
2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
Pinch  of  salt 

Soak  gelatin  in  cold  water.  Melt  over 
hot  water.  Mix  with  other  ingredients 
and  stir  until  gelatin  and  sugar  are 
dissolved.  When  it  begins  to  thicken, 
beat  until  fluffy.  Mold  in  individual  or 
large  molds.  Serve  with  cooked  custard. 
Cocoanut  Molds 

2  cups  milk 

3  tablespoons  cornstarch 
Vi   cup  sugar 

M   teaspoon  salt 

%   cup  shredded  cocoanut 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  egg  whites 

Sliced   fruit   or  berries,   sweetened. 

Mix  the  cornstarch,  sugar,  and  salt; 
stir  in  about  M,  cup  of  milk.  Scald  the 
remainder  of  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler. 
Add  the  cornstarch  paste,  and  stir  until 
the  mixture  thickens.  Stir  in  the  cocoa- 
nut,  cover  and  cook  for  ten  minutes. 
Remove  from  stove,  add  vanilla. 

Fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites; 
pour  into  wet  molds  and  chill  thorough- 
ly.   Unmold    and    serve    With    fresh    or 
canned  fruit.   Serves   six. 
Baked    Pears 

8  halves  of  canned  pears 
%   cup  brown  sugar 
V2   teaspoon  cinnamon 
1  cup  pear  juice 

Put  the  pears  in  a  baking  dish, 
sprinkle  with  the  cinnamon  and  sugar 
mixed  together.  Add  the  pear  juice  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  V2  hour. 

Chinese  Rhubarb 
1  %    cups   cooked   rhubarb 
7/8  cup  sugar 
1   cup  heavy  cream 
1 V2   tablespoons  cornstarch 
1  %    cups  cooked  rice 

Mix  the  sugar  and  cornstarch.  Add 
to  rhubarb  and  cook,  stirring  until  it 
thickens.  Whip  the  cream  and  sweeten 
with  l/S  cup  powdered  sugar.  Fold 
rhubarb,  rice  and  whipped  cream  to- 
gether. Serve  ice  cold  in  sherbet  glasses. 


BRISTOL    COUNTY     FARMERS'     BULLETIN 


JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


GARDEN   CLUB   NOTES 


HOWARD    JENNINGS    WINS    STATE 
GARDEN    CLUB    HONORS 


Howard  Jennnings  of  Easton,  County 
Garden  Champion  last  year,  was 
awarded  State  honors  this  year  over 
quite  a  large  field  of  candidates. 

Howard's  garden  of  %,  of  an  acre, 
which  included  small  fruits,  netted  him 
$467.84.  Besides  this  he  took  care  of 
the  other  farm  work,  including  8  cows, 
some  poultry  and  other  field  crops.  His 
work  in  local  leadership  in  this  com- 
munity is  outstanding.  He  will  go  to 
Camp  Gilbert,  Amherst,  in  July. 


FINAL  EXHIBITS 


Final  exhibits  must  be  held  sometime 
during  May.  Members  should  speak  to 
their  leaders  and  leaders  arrange  for 
it  with  their  club  members  and  notify 
the  Club  Agent. 

Suggestions  for  programs  including 
plays  and  pageants  may  be  obtained 
from  the  County  Club  Agent. 


SUMMER   CANNING   CLUBS 


When  you  plan  your  summer  garden 
is  the  time  to  plan  for  your  winter  fruit 
8,nd  vegetable   supply. 

How  delicious  those  tender  young 
carrots  that  you  have  canned  will  be 
next  winter.  Those  peaches  will  taste 
just  as  good  as  they  look. 

To  learn  to  do  all  this,  join  the  4-H 
Canning  Club  and  your  leader  will 
teach  you. 

The  enrollment  cards  will  be  given 
out  at  your  final  exhibit  in  May.  Be 
prepared  to  fill  them  out  and  start  your 
work. 


ROOM  BEAUTIFUL  CONTEST  TO  BE 
HELD   NEXT    SUMMER 


Is  your  bedroom  dark  and  gloomy, 
a  place  where  you  merely  sleep  and 
dress  and  spend  as  little  time  as  possible, 
or  do  you  enjoy  your  room? 

One  of  the  summer  projects  for  4-H 
Club  girls  will  be  a  "Boom  Beautiful 
iContest".  You  will  want  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  thinking  and  planning  before 
you  make  any  actual  change  in  your 
room.  Begin  planning  now  so  you  will 
be  able  to  start  work  after  you  return 
your  enrollment  card  in  May. 

Miss  Marion  E.  Forbes,  Assistant 
State  Leader,  will  conduct  a  meeting 
for  those  interested  in  beautifying 
their  rooms.  The  meeting  will  be  at 
Brockton  on  Saturday,  April  25.  Any- 
one wishing  to  attend  this  meeting 
please  notify  Miss  Dorothy  Stew'art  at 
Segreganset  so  she  can  arrange  for 
transportation. 


Gardens  should  be  under  way  by  this 
time.  Peas,  radishes,  lettuce  and  early 
cabbage  can  be  planted. 

Those  wishing  to  join  the  Garden 
Club  should  notify  the  Club  Leader  and 
get  the   necessary  literature. 

To  date,  the  Granges  in  Mansfield, 
Fairhaven,  Dartmouth  and  Westport 
are  co-operating  vsrith  4-H  Club  pro- 
grams this  year. 

Following  is  the  list  of  recommended 
varieties  of  vegetables  as  given  by  the 
Vegetable  Garden  authorities  in  the 
State  at  the  Market  Garden  Field  Sta- 
tion at  Waltham.  For  direction  in  plant- 
ing, etc.,  send  to  the  Club  Agent  at 
Segreganset  for  garden  bulletins. 

Beans — Bountiful  is  leading  green 
bean  for  market;  Burpee  Stringless 
green  pod  for  quality;  Sure  Crop  Wax 
leading  variety  of  wax  bean. 

Pole  Bean — Kentucky  Wonder  is  still 
the  old  stand  by. 

Shell  Bean — ^French  Horticultural  is 
the  standard  shell  bean,  and  it  is  also 
excellent  for  baked  beans. 

Beets — Crosby's  Egyptian  and  Early 
Wonder  are  best  varieties. 

Cabbag'e — For  the  home  garden  plant 
Golden  Acre  for  all  crops  except  stor- 
age. Its  quality  is  excellent.  Other 
varieties  recommended  are :  Danish  Ball 
Head,  Penn  State  Ball  Head,  Danish 
.Round  Head,  and  Savoy. 

Carrots — Chantenay  standard  early 
carrot  for  bunching  throughout  the 
season ;  Danvers  Half  Long  and  Hutchin- 
son are  standard  for  the  late  crop  and 
for  storage. 

Cauliflower — Snowball  is  the  best  and 
most  popular  variety.  Dwarf  Erfurt  is 
also  good. 

Celery — For  early  celery  the  Golden 
Prime  or  Wonderful  is  recommended. 
For  early  fall  harvest  Easy  Blanching 
is  recommended. 

Corn — Golden  Sunshine  is  now  the 
standard  early  yellow  corn.  It  is  a  week 
to  ten  days  earlier  than  the  average 
Golden  Bantam. 

Cucumbers — Davis  Perfect  still  re- 
mains the  standard  although  there  are 
many  new  varieties  listed  in  seed  cata- 
logues. 

Lettuce — Black  Seed  Tennis  Ball  and 
White  Boston  are  good  for  sowing  at 
any  time.  The  New  York  (Iceberg 
type)   is  also  good. 

Onions — Danvers  Yellow  Globe  for 
seeding,  Prizetakers  to  grow  from 
plant,  and  Japanese  sets  are  recom- 
mended. 

Parsnips — Hollow  Crown  is  the  stand- 
ard. 


Peas — Gradus  is  the  standard  early 
wrinkled  pea.  World's  Record,  Thomas 
Laxton  and  Early  Morn  are  also  popu- 
lar varieties.  For  a  tall  pea.  Alderman 
and   Telephone  are  both  very  good. 

Peppers — For  the  main  crop  Sweet 
Mountain,  Ruby  King,  World  Beater, 
and  Neopolitan  are  all  recommended. 
For  an  early  variety  Harris  Earliest  is 
good.  For  a  hot  pepper  Squash  is 
standard.  California  Wonder  is  worth 
a  trial. 

Radish — Scarlet  Globe  is  standard  for 
round  red  radish.  White  Icicle  is  a 
superior  long  white. 

Spinach — Round  Thick  Leaf  is  recom- 
mended for  spring  and  fall;  for  summer 
King  of  Denmark  and  Princess  Julian. 
Virginia  Savoy  is  also  good  for  the  fall 
crop. 

Squash — Straightneck  has  now  dis- 
placed Crookneck  as  a  summer  squash. 
Blue  Hubbard  is  the  standard  for 
winter  use  although  Delicious  is  very 
good  but  low  in  yield.  Bay  State  and 
Essex  Hybrid  are  grown  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 

Tomatoes — Bonny  Best  is  far  superior 
in  quality  to  Earliana.  Marglobe  is 
worth  a  trial.  For  the  late  crop  Stone  is 
still  the  standard. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 


The  following  are  the  results  of  the 
Egg  Laying  Contest  for  February: — 

First — Edward  Myles,  Fall  River. 

Second — Carlton  Nordland,  Rehoboth. 

Third — Antone   Allimao,   Acushnet. 

Those  On  the  honor  roll  are  as  fol- 
lows:— Raymond  Kuthan,  Acushnet; 
Ralph  Doran,  Jr.,  Bernard  Paquette, 
Theodore  Faquetfe,  Jolin  Perry,  Jr., 
Robert  Kennedy,  Julius  Sylvia,  of  Dart- 
mouth; Sheldon  Davis,  William  Pearson, 
of  Fall  River;  Lester  Ralph  and  Henry 
Hadeck,  North  Attleboro;  and  Charles 
Belcher  of  Taunton.  All  these  club 
members  had  an  average  egg  yield  of 
15  or  more  eggs  per  hen. 

The  standing  by  clubs  is  as  follows: 

First — Perry  Poultry  Club,  North 
Rehoboth. 

Second — Watuppa  Poultry  Club,  Fall 
River. 

Third— Full-0-Pep  Poultry  Club, 
North   Dartmouth. 

Fourth— Red  Rival  Poultry  Club, 
Taunton. 

Fifth — Maplew'ood  Poultry  Club, 
Fall  River. 

Sixth — Junior  High  Poultry  Club, 
North  Attleboro. 

Seventh — Lincoln  Poultry  Club,  South 
Attleboro. 

There  was  only  1%  difference  in  the 
standing  of  the  Perry  Poultry  Club  of 
North  Rehoboth  and  the  Watuppa  Club 
of  Fall  River. 


B.  C  A.  S.  NEWS 

SCHOOL  MOTTO:  "WHAT'S  WORTH  DOING  AT   ALL  IS  WORTH  DOING  WELL  " 


SEGREGANSET,  MASS.,  APRIL,  1931 


OFFICERS    OF    B.    C.    A.    S.    YOUNG 
FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  '31-'32. 


BRISTOL  '31  GRADUATES 


President — D.   Robert  Peck,   '32. 

1st  Vice  President — Clifford  Hoole,  '32. 

2nd  Vice  President — Clarence  Johnson, 

'32. 
Secretary-Treasurer — -Frank  Ward,  '33. 
Executive  Committee — 

Michael   Schobel,   '32, 

Nels  Berghman,  '32, 

Manuel  Barros,   '33. 
Social  Committee — 

Milton  Norcross,   '32, 

Melvin  Courtney,  '33, 

Clarence  Johnson,  '32. 
Athletic   Committee — • 

Robert  Redmann,  '32, 

Frank  Mendoza,   '33, 

Clifford  Hoole,  '32. 
Publicity  Committee — 

Joel  Lemaire,  '32, 

Roland  Cote,  '33, 

Ernest  McAulay,  '33. 


LETTER   AWARDS 
Basketball,    '30-'31 


Major  "B" — John  Sprague,  '31;  Melvin 
Courtney,  31;  James  Leach,  '31; 
Clarence  Johnson,  '32 ;  Frank 
Mendoza,  '33;  Clifford  Hoole,  '32; 
Milton  Norcross,  '32;  Wilfred  Vin- 
cent, '32. 

Numerals — Peter  Gurecki,  '31;  Nels 
Berghman,  '32;  Charles  Harvey, 
'32;  Robert  Redmann,  '32;  Albert 
Haracz,  '34;  Joseph  Rogers,  '34; 
Adrian  Vincent,  '34. 


The  auditorium  was  jammed.  Parents, 
friends,  sweethearts,  craned  their 
necks  expectantly.  Hearts  beat  as  one. 
Fifteen  young  men  marched  in.  They 
had  completed  a  second  lap  in  the 
struggle  for  an  education.  It  was  good 
to  see  them.  Good  stuff.  A  fine  addition 
to  the  alumni  ranks. 

George  Cunningham,  North  Attle- 
boro,  President;  A.  Philip  Erbeck,  West 
Bridgewater,  President  Massachusetts 
Young  Farmers'  Association;  Gilbert 
Blackledge,  Pottersville ;  Henry  Brous- 
seau,  Attleboro;  Raymond  Fredericksen, 
Seekonk;  Peter  Gurecki,  Pall  River; 
Andrew  Isaacsen,  Raynham;  W.  Ellery 
Kimber,  Kenyons,  R.  I. ;  James  Leach, 
Pottersville;  Laurence  Leavitt,  Attle- 
boro; Lawrence  Shaw,  New  Bedford; 
John  Sprague,  Taunton;  George  Swan- 
son,  Rehoboth;  Lyle  Waite,  West 
Bridgewater;  and  Irving  Wheeler  of 
North  Dighton. 

Mr.  Norman  Bailey,  Superintendent 
of  Dighton  Schools,  led  the  student  sing- 
ing, and  made  a  fine  impression. 

Six  attractive  and  talented  young 
ladies — Marjorie  Andrews,  piano;  Claire 
Thuot,  violin;  Hilda  Burgess,  violin; 
Marion  Sharpies,  'cello ;  Irma  Walm- 
seley,  clarinet;  Miriam  Sargeant,  flute; 
from  New'  Bedford  High  School,  rend- 
ered stimulating  and  artistic  music. 
Nels  Berghman,  '32,  presented  each  girl 
with  a  B.  C.  A.  S.  bouquet. 

Rev.  A.  V.  House,  of  the  Somerset 
Federated  Church,  led  in  the  invocation. 


Gilbert  Blackledge  was  the  soloist. 
Philip  Erbeck  spoke  on  "The  Emanci- 
pation of  the  Farmer";  Gilbert  Black- 
ledge On  "Living  the  Life  Beautiful". 
These  boys  were  the  honor  graduates 
of  the  class. 

Mr.  Allen  P.  Keith,  Superintendent 
of  New  Bedford  Schools  and  President 
of  the  B.  C.  A.  S.  Trustees,  was  the 
speaker  of  the  evening.  In  a  striking 
fashion  he  stressed  the  necessity  of — 

1.  Physical  well  being. 

2.  Character —  a  trustworthy  na- 
ture that  will  not  conceive  of  "honesty 
as  the  best  policy",  but  honesty  as  in- 
herently right. 

3.  Sincere  association  with  betters 
— accomplished  men  and  good  books. 

Mr.  Harold  F.  Tompson,  member  of 
the  Trustees,  presented  the  members  of 
the  class  with  diplomas. 

Mr.  Warren  L.  Ide  awarded  Thrift 
Prizes  as  follows: 

Freshmen:     1,      John       Bryant;       2, 
Arthur    Dumont;    3,    Ernest    Bru- 
lotte. 
Sophomores:     1,    Manuel    Barros;    2, 
Douglas  Saunders;  3,  James  Mars- 
den. 
Juniors:     1,      Wilfred      Vincent;      2, 
Michael  Schobel;  3,  Raymond  Per- 
reault. 
Seniors:     1,  A.  Philip  Erbeck;  2,  Gil- 
bert    Blackledge;     3,     W.     Ellery 
Kimber. 
A  happy  evening  ended  in  the  singing 
of     the      Star-Spangled      Banner,      the 
crowd   dispersing  with   well  wishes   for 
the  graduates  of  '31. 


LIVING   THE   LIFE    BEAUTIFUL 

(Printed  by  request.) 


I'm  interested  in  living  an  artistic  as 
well  as  a  fruitful  life.  I  want  you  to 
be  my  theme — "Living  the  Life  Beauti- 
ful". Does  not  such  a  thought  stir  in  the 
mind  of  the  thinker  a  yearning  for  the 
aesthetic  and  lovely  things  of  life? 
There  are  obscene  and  low  standards  in 
which  altogether  too  many  human  beings 
find  delight.  Conceptions  of  the  purpose 
and  goal  of  life  become  hard  and  ugly 
either  through  ignorance  beastial  en- 
vironment or  lack  of  appreciation. 

There  are  men,  I  am  aware,  whose 
sole  ambition  is  to  reign  as  king  of  the 
underworld.  They  apparently  find  thrills 
in  violatjng  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
breaking  the  commandments  that  are 
the  basic  fundamentals  of  right  and 
decent  living.  They  wallow  in  the  mire 
of  their  own  vices  or  the  filth  which 
they  help  to  create. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 


But  even  with  such  I  am  persuaded 
that  within  every  human  heart  there 
are  aspirations  that  reach  skyward.  In 
the  stirring  drama,  "Seventh  Heaven", 
Chico  is  a  lad  worldng  in  the  sewers 
beneath  the  city — pushing  the  rot  and 
filth  and  decay  forward.  Someone 
ridicules  him  at  his  task.  He  cries,  "I 
work  in  the  sewers,  but  I  live  near  the 
stars". 

We  should  seek  for  men  the  privilege 
and  inalienable  right  to  be  reasonably 
happy.  To  be  happy  they  must  possess 
insight  into  what  constitute  good 
citizenship,  patriotism,  reverence, 
beauty,  fidelity,  and  love.  He  must  not 
be  shut  out  if  he  would  find  happiness 
in  music,  art,  literature,  companionship. 
He  must  be  permitted  to  build  a  world 
of  beauty,  for  beauty  means  ultimate 
happiness. 

In  the  gathering  dusk  of  evening  with 
night  chasing  the  last  lingering  rays  of 
sunshine  from  the  skies — and  suddenly 
to  hear  the  plaintive  or  thundering 
notes  of  an  organ — ought  to  cause  men 
to  feel — 

God  is  at  the  organ. 
And  I  can  hear  mighty  music. 

Echoing  far  and  near, 
God  is  at  the  organ, 

And  the  keys 
Are  storm-strewn  moorlands. 

Billows — trees. 

Human  beings  find  it  hard  to  resist 
the  infinite  touch  of  springtime  if  their 
souls  have  not  been  robbed  of  their 
sight  by  the  crushing  heel  of  oppression 
and  the  iron  rod.  Just  to  wander  in 
forest  and  field,  listening  to  the  birds 
warbling  their  pure,  lone  songs ;  to  pluck 
smiling  violets  from  their  native  heath; 
to  catch  the  fragrance  of  the  honey- 
suckle; to  hear  the  buzz  of  the  bees — 
it  means  a  life  beautiful. 

Nature  has  been  ,  blended  so  per- 
fectly that  each  season  she  offers  a 
captivating  riot  of  color,  fragrance, 
music,  shadows,  dreams,  hope  and 
aspirations.  Man  is  an  integral  part  of 
nature.  It  is  for  him  to  share  the  over- 
flowing richness  of  nature's  immense 
wealth.  It  is  for  him  to  create  out  of 
the  unfathomed  resources  and  capacity 
of  an  ingenious  mind  a  finer  background 
and  more  intriguing  beauty  than  even 
now  exists.  It  is  for  him  to  develop  an 
environment  conducive  to  a  breed  of 
men  that  will  make  America  and  the 
world  a  thing  of  beauty  whose  loveliness 
will  increase  forever. 

A  beautiful  world  means  finer, 
happier  men  and  w'omen.  More  than 
any  other  the  farmer  lives  most  in- 
timately with  nature.  It  is  for  him, 
through  living  with  the  tasseling  corn, 
the  golden  wheat,  the  contented,  pro- 
ductive   cattle,    the    delicate    and    sun- 


kissed  flowers,  to   mold  a  world  fit  for 

eternity.  Edwin  Markham  .■:ings — ■ 

V/e   men   of   earth   have   here   the   stuff 

Of    Paradise.    We   have    enough! 

We  need  no  other  stones  to  build 

The  temple  of  the  unfulfilled. 

No   other  ivory  for  the  doors, 

No   other  marble   for  the  floors, 

No  other  cedars  for  the  beams 

Of  man's  immortal  dreams. 

Gilbert  Blackledge,  '31. 


Rock    Spring   Farm, 
Harvard,  Mass., 
March  27,   1931 
Mr.  George  H.   Gilbert,  Director, 
Bristol   County  Agricultural   School, 
Segreganset,   Mass. 
Dear  Mr.  Gilbert: 

Due  to  other  plans  at  the  farm,  I 
find  that  I  am  unable  to  attend  the 
Commencement  Exercises  and  once 
again  see  a  class  go  from  my  alma 
mater. 

I  hope  the  boys  will  find  their  new 
jobs  as  fascinating  as  I  have  found 
fruit  farming  in  the  hills  of  Harvard. 

The  Staff  and  boys  have  done  a  very 
good  job  in  publishing  the  B.  C.  A.  S. 
New's  Sheet  and  keeping  us  in  close 
contact  with  the  school.  To  me  it  is 
like  a  monthly  letter  from  home,  and 
I  always  look  forward  to  it. 

I  vnll  confess  that  I  haven't  been  of 
much  help  with  the  news  from  this  part 
of  the  State,  but  I  promise  to  do  my 
part  in  the  future. 

Most  sincerely, 

Arthur  Goulart,  Jr.,  '28. 


MR.     ROBINSON      SPEAKS      AT 
REGIONAL  CONFERENCE 


On  Tuesday,  March  23,  Mr.  Robinson 
was  asked  to  address  the  North  Atlantic 
Regional  'Conference  of  State  and 
National  Leaders  in  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion,  held   at  Hotel   Statler,   Boston. 

Mr.  Robinson  spoke  of  the  budgeting 
and  accounting  systems  for  farming  as 
taught  at  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  the  distinctive  features  of 
which  are :  ( 1 )  that  pupils  are  taught 
accounting  methods  that  are  most 
readily  adapted  to  their  needs  for  their 
future  farming  enterprises,  rather  than 
those  merely  suitable  for  classroom 
purposes;  (2)  that  standard  bookkeep- 
ing books  and  forms  are  used,  obtain- 
able of  any  good  stationer,  rather  than 
specially  made  blanks  or  books  at  extra 
trouble  and  cost;  and  (3)  that  the  long- 
established  principles  of  tjie  journal, 
cash  account  and  ledger  as  applicable 
to  the  farm  business  are  taught, 
rather  than  someone's  "pet  scheme"  of 
farm  accounting. 


Among  the  alumni  seen  or  recognized 
at  the  Senior  Reception — Joseph  Walk- 
den,  Clinton  Ashley,  Charles  Ashley, 
Herbert  Ashley,  Chester  Munroe,  Walter 
Woolley,  Emanuel  Cabral,  Herbert 
Davis,  James  Eddy,  Joseph  Alves, 
David  Hatherly,  George  Lowrie,  Arthur 
Gaisford,  Arthur  Coe,  George  O'Neil, 
Hugh  Kenworthy,  Damon  Clegg,  Roger 
Bennett,  Elwood  Lindsay. 

And  at  Commencement — Richard 
Burt,  '17,  Arthur  Lavigne,  Herbert 
Davis,  Arthur  Gaisford,  Damon  Clegg, 
Herman  Morse,  Ralph  Kase,  Clinton 
Ashley,   Clinton  Darling. 

Director  Charles  W.  Kemp  and  Mr. 
Leslie  M.  Brown  of  Norfolk  County 
Agricultural  School,  Mr.  R.  W.  Stimson, 
Director  of  Vocational  Education  in 
Massachusetts,  were  present  at  Com- 
mencement Exercises  of  '31. 


BRISTOL      AGGIES      WIN      SCHOOL 
LEAGUE  TROPHY 


Narragansett    Title    Captured    by    Team 

from    Dighton    Which   Pins    Defeat 

on    Dartmouth     30    to    29     in 

Sensational  Game 


Bristol  Aggies  were  crowned  champ- 
ions of  the  Narraganset  High  School 
Basketball  League  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  league  game  with  the  Dartmouth 
high  school  team,  vnnning  by  the  score 
of  30  to  29.  The  game,  the  final  for  the 
Aggies,  was  played  last  night  at  Segre- 
ganset before  a  large  gathering.  The 
Aggies'  second  team  pulled  through  a 
21  to  19  victory  over  the  Dartmouth 
seconds. 

Mendoza,  with  four  baskets  and  three 
fouls,  and  Hoole,  with  three  baskets 
and  four  fouls,  scored  21  points  for  the 
Aggies  and  gave  the  Dartmouth  guards 
plenty  of  work.  With  these  two  players 
in  the  van,  the  Aggies  jumped  into  a 
17  to  12  lead  in  the  first  half.  Munson 
and  Hatch  were  the  leading  scorers  for 
Dartmouth,  the  former  scoring  nine 
points  and  the  latter  six  points. 

Rogers  and  Norcross  scored  all  the 
points  for  the  Bristol  seconds,  with 
Rogers  dropping  seven  field  baskets  and 
tallying  two  points  from  the  foul  line. 
Norcross  scored  the  other  five  points, 
two  from  the  court  and  one  from  the 
free  throw  line. 

The  Aggie  seconds,  after  getting  a 
lead  of  14  to  8  in  the  first  half,  used 
their  substitutes  in  the  second  half  to 
good  advantage.  Fernandes  and  Har- 
rington were  the  high  scorers  for  Dart- 
mouth seconds. 
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PASTURE    RANGES    FOR    POULTRY 


Poultrymen  who  have  a  rotation 
pasture  for  growing  pullets  have  a 
decided  advantage  over  those  who  are 
obliged  to  grow  their  pullets  under 
crowded  conditions  on  a  worn  out  sod. 

If  the  sod  is  reasonably  good  and  not 
over  250  pullets  are  grown  per  acre  it 
should  be  possible  to  keep  up  such  a 
range  almost  indefinitely.  The  following 
practice  is  suggested  by  William  C. 
Monahan  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
College. 

After  pullets  are  housed  go  over  bare 
places  about  the  houses  and  scratch  in 
seed.  Fertilize  with  five  or  six  hundred 
lbs.  of  4-8-4  fertilizer  per  acre.  Use  a 
ton  of  lime  per  acre  where  soil  is  run 
down. 

For  the  next  two  years  keep  chickens 
and  poultry  manure  off  this  land.  Where 
feasible  this  land  should  be  pastured  by 
cattle  or  at  least  mowed  before  the 
grass  goes  to  seed.  By  the  third  year 
this  sod  should  again  be  in  good  con- 
dition for  a  poultry  range. 


DIVERSITY      PAYS      FOR      MASSA- 
CHUSETTS  POULTRY   FARMS 


The  following  figures  taken  from 
eleven  years  records  of  a  successful 
poultry  farm  in  Massachusetts  are  per- 
haps quite  typical  of  many  of  our  com- 
mercial poultry  plants  in  Massachusetts 
and  shows  the  advantage  our  poultry- 
men  have  over  poultrymen  who  simply 
depend  upon  market  eggs.  This  farm  car- 
ries between  2500  to  3000.  Percentage 
of  Receipts  from  above  Poultry  Plant. 
Market  Eggs,  43.0% 

Baby  Chicks,  17.0% 

Fowl,  8.0% 

Roasters,  7.7% 

Pullets,  6.5% 

Breeding  Males,  6.0% 

Broilers,  4.2% 

Hatching  Eggs,  4.0% 

Breeding  Hens,  2.0% 

Miscellaneous,  2.0% 


SHOULD    DAIRYMEN     FEED     MORE 
GRAIN  AND  LESS  HAY 


The  cost  of  one  pound  of  protein 
purchased  in  the  form  of  grain  is  about 
half  the  cost  of  one  lb.  of  protein  pur- 
chased in  ordinary  mixed  hay,  consider- 
ing prices  of  hay  and  grain. 

The  dairyman  who  must  purchase  all 
his  feed  can  probably  save  at  least  25% 
on  his  feed  bill  by  cutting  down  on  the 
feeding  of  hay  to  about  12  to  15  pounds 
a  day  for  the  average  cow,  and  increase 
the  grain  ration  to  approximately  one 
pound  of  grain  to  two  pounds  of  milk 
produced.  If  this  is  done  the  protein 
content  of  the  ration  should  be  reduced 
to  about  12%. 

If  silage  or  beet  pulp  are  fed  the 
amount  of  hay  fed  might  be  even 
further  reduced. 


1930     SUMMARY     OF     300    BUSHEL 
POTATO  CLUB 


With  the  price  of  grain  relatively 
low  and  the  price  of  hay  high  the  dairy- 
men who  must  purchase  roughage 
should  ask  himself  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  should  feed  more  grain  and 
less  hay. 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    DAIRY 

HERD 

IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

REPORT 

Mohth  of  April, 

1931 

Total  herds. 

20 

Total  cows  on  test, 

539 

Number  cows  in  milk. 

465 

Number  cows  dry, 

74 

Average  production  per  cow, 

748  lbs.  milk;  28.9  lbs.  fat 
Average  cost  per  pound  fat  per 

cow. 
Average  butterfat  test,  3.86% 

Unprofitable     cows     sold    during 

month,  9 


Although  a  wide  variety  of  practices 
were  followed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Potato  Growers  who  made  the  1930 
300-bushel  potato  club,  there  existed 
a  certain  uniformity  in  the  method  used 
in  growing  their  potatoes. 

All  of  the  members  used  Northern 
grown  seed.  The  amount  of  seed  varies 
from  13%  to  20  bushels  per  acre.  The 
member  who  made  the  highest  yield 
used  second  size  Maine  seed.  Only  nine 
out  of  twenty-six  growers  treated  their 
seed.  The  date  of  planting  varied  from 
April  16  to  June  5,  and  the  average 
being  about  May  15. 

The  distance  of  planting  varied  from 
10  to  18  inches  in  the  rows  and  rows 
from  30  to  39  inches  apart.  Twenty  of 
the  twenty-six  grew  potatoes  on  old 
ground.  Three  growers  dusted  an  aver- 
age of  eight  times.  Twenty-three 
sprayed  an  average  of  about  seven 
times. 

Six  growers  used  manure  and  fer- 
tilizer and  twenty  growers  used  ferti- 
lizer alone.  Seven  growers  used  double 
strength  fertilizer.  Nearly  all  used  an 
average  of  a  ton  or  more  fertilizer  per 
acre,  most  of  which  was  drilled. 


THREE  HIGHEST  COWS  IN  MILK 

Cow                      Owner  Town 

No.   1553     Lakeville    State    Sanitorium,  Middleboro 

No.          4     William   N.    Howard,  North  Easton 

No.       63     Lakeville    State    Sanitorium,  Middleboro 

THREE  HIGHEST  COWS  IN  BUTTERFAT 

Cow                      Owner  Town 

No.          3     William   C.   Viall,  Rehoboth 

No.    1553     Lakeville    State    Sanitorium,  Middleboro 

No.        63     Lakeville    State    Sanitorium,  Middleboro 


Lbs.  Milk 
2520 
2340 
2145 


Lbs.  Butterfat 

100.9 

90.7 

77.2 


TEN  HIGHEST  HERDS  IN  BUTTERFAT  PEODUCTION 


Name 

1.  William  N.  Howard, 

2.  F.   C.   Sattler, 

3.  Pilgrim  Farm, 

4.  Henry   Bartlett, 

5.  Ivory   W.    Kimball, 

6.  W.  J.   Davidson, 

7.  Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 

8.  George  S.  Terry, 

9.  Earl'  Gummow, 
10.  A.  H.  Kress, 


No. 

Cows 

33 

34 

4 
20 
17 

5 
40 

2 
38 
13 


Average         Lbs. 


Lbs.  Milk 

925 
1101 

909 

970 

877 

698 
1040 

592 

746 

537 


Fat 
39.1 
38.1 
36.3 
35.7 
34.9 
34.2 
34.0 
33.1 
31.7 
29.7 


Cost  per 
Lb.  Fat 

.43 

.41 

.45 

.48 

.33 

.45 

.41 

.46 

.33 

.45 
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AGGIE    NEWS    ITEMS 


HIGH  SPOTS  IN  THE  BASKETBALL 
SEASON 


5. 


Outstanding  events  and  achievements 
in  the  1930-31  season  seem  to  be  as 
follows: 

1.  Won    the    Narragansett    League 
title. 

2.  A  very  fine  cup  given  the  school 
as  an  award. 

3.  Won  the   deciding  game  by   one 
point. 

4.  Five    regular   players   throughout 
the  season. 

Seven  "B"  awards  to  Captain 
Sprague,  Captain^elect  Hoole, 
Mendoza,  Courtney,  Johnson, 
Leach,  and  Norcross. 
Manager  Vincent  received  "B" 
aw'ard  for  his  cheerful  work. 
Very  briefly,  we  should  like  to 
say: — 

The  steadiest  player — Sprague. 
The  fastest — Hoole. 
The  smallest — Norcross. 
The    most    improvement — Court- 
ney. 

The   most  cheerful — Johnson. 
The  Skinniest — Mendoza. 
Came    through    when    needed — 
Leach. 

The  calmest — No  one  man,  the 
entire  team. 

Those  who  lost  out  through  ac- 
cident— Waite,  Ripley. 
Those  who  helped  make  the  team 
— Redmann,  Higgins,  Rogers,  A. 
Vincent,  Gurecki,  Harvey,  Bergh- 
man,  Haracz. 

Won  both  games  with  Norfolk 
Aggies,  but  lost  both  with  Essex. 
Lost  to  the  Alumni  for  the  first 
time.  Their  team  used  four  of 
the  original  1926  Varsity  Team, 
all  of  whom  have  been  playing 
ball  ever  since  that  year. 
Lost  but  one  regular  by  gradua- 
tion. 

High  Scores  for  season,  in  regu- 
lar schedule: — 

Hoole,  108  points. 

Mendoza,   91   points. 

Courtney,  60  points. 

Johnson,  50  points. 

Sprague,  37  points. 
Games  won,  10;  lost,  6. 
Points    won,    Bristol     423;     Op- 
ponents 368. 

And  last,  and  most  important, 
the  team  developed  the  best 
spirit  of  co-operation  and  feel- 
ing that  any  team  has  ever  had 
during  my  years  with.  them. 

W.  T.  PETTEY,  Coach. 


10. 
11. 


14. 


MAY  QUEEN  DANCE 


Don't  forget  the  May  Queen  Dance 
May  22nd,  from  8  to  11  P.  M.  Come 
and  bring  the  Queen  with  you. 


2079  Cerritos  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
May  1,  1931 
Dear  Mr.  Gilbert: 

I  have  just  received  a  B.  C.  A.  S. 
News  issue  giving  all  the  facts  of  the 
graduation  of  the  Class  of  1931.  It 
takes  quite  a  while  for  news  to  reach 
here,  but  even  tho'  it  may  be  a  little 
late,  I  wish  to  add  my  heartiest  wishes 
for  the  success  of  those  fine  young  men 
who  were  my  classmates. 

I  am  also  graduating  this  year  from 
High  School.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
work  I  had  at  B.  C.  A.  S.  helped  me 
immeasurably  in  completing  my  course 
here.  I  am  getting  along  real  well  and 
expect  to  graduate  in  good  scholastic 
standing. 

Upon  my  completion  of  High  School 
I  expect  to  return  to  my  home  in  Mass- 
achusetts. I  have  enjoyed  my  stay  in 
California,  but  I  really  believe  that  I 
prefer  my  Eastern  home. 

I  regret  greatly  that  I  did  not  make 
a  better  showing  at  B.  C.  A.  S.  than  I 
did.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  finest  school 
that  I  know  of,  and  I  will  always  hold 
it  in  the  highest  esteem.  You  can  be 
sure  that  when  I  return  home  I  shall 
renew  the  many  fine  friendships  I  made 
at  B.  C.  A.  S. 

I  shall  appreciate  it  if  you  will  give 
my  most  sincere  regards  to  the  faculty 
and  students  of  B.  C.  A.  S.  I  should 
also  be  very  glad  to  correspond  with 
any  of  the  fellows. 

Again  I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  the 
iClass   of    1931    and   also   wish  to   con- 
gratulate   the    basketball   team    on    its 
success  during  the  past  season* 
Very  respectfully  yours, 
WINSTON  H.  CUSHMAN. 


COMING   EVENTS 


May  16.  Camping  Party — An  over- 
night Camp  at  Crowell  Hill,  in  which 
a  rousing  bonfire,  plenty  of  "eats", 
and  a  probable  mountain  trip  feature. 
Five  contests  will  be  on  the  program 
— Rifle  Shooting,  Archery,  Horseshoe 
Pitching,  Baseball  Throw,  and  Shot- 
put.  All  winners  get  ribbons.  Name 
of  Sweepstakes  winner  inscribed  on 
B.  C.  A.  S.  Outing  Trophy. 

Social     Life      Committee:     Hoole, 

Leach,  Cote,  in  charge. 
Mr.  Hawkes,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Advisers. 
May  22.     May  Queen  Dance  and  May 
Pole. 
Social  Life  Committee  in  charge. 
Mr.     and    Mrs.    Pettey,     and    Mr. 
Millard,   Advisers. 
June  19.     June  Carnival  Dance. 

Social  Life  Committee  in  charge. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Hawkes,    and    Mrs. 
Gilbert,  Advisers. 
July  23.     Annual  Outing  at  Seashore. 
Swimming  and  Diving  Contest,  Sprints 

and  Jumps. 
Ribbon  awards  for  all  winners.  Name 
of  Sweepstakes  winner  inscribed 
on  B.  C.  A.  S.  Outing  Trophy. 
Campfire   Supper. 

Social  Life  Committee  in  charge. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Hawkes,    and    Mrs. 
Gilbert,  Advisers. 
Aug.  21.     Ou1}-of-Town  Dance. 

Social  Life   Committee  in  charge. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Hawkes,    and    Mrs. 
Gilbert,  Advisers. 


Deal  with  the  faults  of  others  as 
gently  as  with  your  own. — Chinese 
Proverb. 
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HOME  BUREAU  DAY 


HOME  DECORATION  MEETINGS 


Plans  are  nearly  complete  for  the 
Annual  Home  Bureau  Day  program  at 
the  Bristol  Cbunty  Agricultural  School, 
Segreganset,   on  Saturday,  June   6. 

Starting  at  ten-thirty  in  the  morning 
a  full  program  has  been  arranged  to 
continue  until  three-thirty  in  the  after- 
noon. Ample  time  will  be  allowed  for 
the  picnic  lunch,  so  that  women  may 
visit,  renewing  old  acquaintances  and 
making  new  ones. 

At  this  time  the  women  of  Bristo] 
County  will  have  their  first  opportunity 
to  welcome  the  newest  Specialist  in  our 
Massachusetts  Extension  Service.  Miss 
Mary  Pozzi  will  lead  us  in  singing  and 
other  recreational  features  and  will 
speak  on  "The  Appreciation  of  Music." 

Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr,  State  Home 
Demonstration  Leader,  and  Mrs.  Harriet 
J.  Haynes,  Specialist  in  Home  Manage- 
m,ent,  each  have  a  place  in  the  program. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Gordon,  who  was  first 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  in  Bristol 
County,  will  speak  to  us  on  "The  Lure 
of  the  Orient".  Miss  Gordon  spent  a 
year  in  China  and  the  Far  East,  and 
Will  address  us  from  her  own  personal 
experiences.  She  has  a  fascinating  col- 
lection of  Oriental  things,  which  she 
is  planning  to  bring  with  her.  This  is  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  broadening  their  horizons 
and  in  learning  some  of  the  problems 
of  homemakers  of  other  lands. 

Miss  Gordon's  many  friends  in  Bris- 
tol County  will  be  particularly  happy 
to  welcome  her  on  this  Home  Bureau 
Day. 


A  SPRING  TONIC 


Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist 

If  you  have  that  tired  out  feeling 
which  often  comes  in  the  spring,  per- 
haps you  need  a  few  extra  vitamins  and 
minerals.  You  can  get  these  from 
dandelions  and  other  wild  greens,  cab- 
bage, spinach,  milk,  eggs,  rhubarb, 
oranges  and  tomatoes.  All  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  valuable,  especially  the 
raw  ones.  In  cooking  vegetables,  if  very 
little  water  is  used  and  the  juice  served, 
no  minerals  will  be  lost.  Cooking  for  a 
short  time  without  stirring  helps  to  re- 
duce the  vitamin  loss.  Luckily  canned 
tomatoes  are  practically  as  good  a 
source  of  vitamins  as  the  raw  ones  be- 
cause the  acid  prevents  loss  of  vitamins. 
When  they  are  reheated,  care  should 
be  taken  to  cook  for  a  short  time  only, 
and  stir  as  little  as  possible. 

A  very  excellent  bulletin.  Get  the 
Tomato  Habit,  is  now  being  prepared 
at  the  Massachusetts  State  College,  and 
will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution.  You 
may  secure  a  copy  from  the  college,  or 
from  your  home  demonstration  agent. 


"Good  Taste  in  Home  Furnishings" 
was  the  subject  of  three  talks  by  Mrs. 
Harriet  J.  Haynes,  Specialist  in  Home 
Management  from  the  Massachusetts 
State  College  in  Amherst.  A  total  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  women, 
representing  many  different  communi'- 
ties,  attended  these  meetings,  the  first 
of  which  was  held  in  the  Methodist 
Church  in  iChartley;  the  second  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  in 
Segreganset,  and  the  third  at  the  Smith 
Mills  Church  in  North  Dartmouth. 

Mrs.  Haynes  spoke  particularly  of 
the  background  of  the  rooms  in  the 
house.  She  showed  samples  of  wall 
paper  suitable  to  different  types  of 
rooms.  The  choice  of  color  is  particu- 
larly important  in  the  selection  of  wall 
coverings.  Warm,  sunshiny  colors  make 
dark  rooms  appear  more  cheerful  and 
those  on  the  north  side  of  the  house 
nppear  warmer.  A  plain  wall  covering, 
or  one  with  a  small  or  all-over  pattern, 
makes  the  room  appear  larger,  while 
a  paper  with  large  figures  and  a  bright 
pattern  makes  the  same_  room  appear 
many  inches  smaller. 

Curtains  and  draperies  as  a  part  of 
the  background  were  also  discussed. 
Curtains  are  used  either  to  frame  the 
picture  or  the  vieW  presented  from  the 
window  or  to  shut  out  an  unpleasant 
aspect,  and  it  is  according  to  circum- 
stances whether  one  chooses  a  glass 
curtain  which  allows  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  look  out,  or  a  curtain  which 
covers  the  entire  window.  In  most 
country  homes  there  is  little  reason  to 
shut  out  the  view  and  a  very  trans- 
parent net  or  voile  is  recommended. 
Overdrapes  may  or  may  not  be  used. 
They  add  color  and  may  also  help  to 
cover  up  undecorative  wood  work. 
Great  interest  was  shown  in  an  exhibit 
of  curtains  and  overdrapes  and  other 
accessories  trimmed  with  bias  tape. 

Mrs.  Haynes  mentioned  the  possi- 
bility of  adding  to  the  decorative  ap- 
pearance of  the  room  by  the  use  of  slip- 
covers, used  either  to  conceal  an  ugly 
or  worn  out  chair,  or  to  protect  a  new 
and    delicately   upholstered   one. 

An  outline  was  given  of  the  new 
Home  Decoration  project,  which  is  to 
be  stressed  throughout  Bristol  County 
beginning  in  the  early  fall.  An  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  the  women  of  the 
county  to  study  color  and  design  as 
applied  to  their  homes  in  the  making 
of  curtains,  slip-covers,  rugs,  and  lamp- 
shades or  some  similar  article. 

If  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  the 
women  who  attended  these  meetings  is 
a  true  guide,  there  is  a  very  real  in- 
terest in  the  material  which  (Mrs. 
Playnes  has  to  offer,  and  we  shall  have 
many  active  groups  studying  Home 
Decoration  this  fall. 


Tomato  Surprise 

1  pint  canned  or  cooked  tomato 

2  large  onions 

1  diced  green  pepper 

1  cup   diced   celery,   coarse   stalks  and 

leaves  may  be  used 

2  tablespoons  flour 
%  cup  grated  cheese 
Butter,  salt  and  sugar 
8  slices  bacon 

Dice  onions  and  cook  for  10  minutes 
in  small  amount  of  water.  Add  pepper, 
celery,  tomatoes  and  seasoning  and  cook 
15  minutes  with  little  or  no  stirring. 
Thicken  with  flour  and  pour  over  whole 
wheat  toast.  Sprinkle  with  cheese  and 
garnish  with  broiled  bacon.  This  makes 
an    excellent   supper   or   luncheon   dish. 

Omelet  with  Creole  Sauce 
5  eggs 

1  teaspoon  salt 
Dash  of  pepper 
5   tablespoons  hot  cream  or  milk 

1  %   tablespoons  butter 

Separate  yolks  from  whites.  Beat 
yolks  until  thick  and  lemon  colored.  Add 
salt,  pepper  and  hot  milk  or  cream. 
Beat  whites  until  stiff  and  dry  and  fold 
into  the  whites  the  yolk  mixture.  Have 
omelet  pan  heating.  If  a  regular  pan  is 
not  available  a  skillet  may  be  very 
successfully  used.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  see  the  pan  is  well  greased,  sides  and 
bottom.  Turn  in  mixture  and  cook  over 
a  medium  slow  fire  until  it  is  well 
puffed  and  delicately  browned  under- 
neath. Have  the  oven  hot  and  when 
the  omelet  is  thoroughly  cooked  under- 
neath, place  in  the  oven  to  brown  on 
top.  To  fold  the  omelet  use  a  spatula 
bringing  the  half  nearest  the  handle  on 
top  of  the  other  half.  If  the  pan  is  well 
greased  the  omelet  will  slip  out  easily. 

Creole    Sauce 

2  cups  canned  tomato 

2  tablespoons  chopped  onion 

1  chopped  green  pepper 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  bacon  fat 
Celery  salt  or  a  few  celery  leaves 
2  teaspoons  sugar 

1  tablespoon  flour 
Salt  to  taste 

Add  onion  to  fat  and  cook  until 
tender  or  yellow.  Add  other  ingredients 
except  flour,  and  cook  10  minutes  with- 
out stirring.  Thicken,  and  serve  over 
omelet  or  fold  in  when  it  is  turned. 

Tomato  Cocktail 

1  pint  tomatoes,   strained 
1  tablespoon  sugar 
1  Vz  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
1    teaspoon    plain    salt,    celery   salt,    or 
onion  salt. 
Serve  cold.  This  makes  four  servings. 


To  be  ignorant  of  what  happened  be- 
fore you  were  born  is  to  be  forever  a 
child. — Cicero. 
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JUNIOR    CLUB    ACTIVITIES 


JUNIOR    HIGH    SCHjOOL   DAY 

The  Tw^elfth  Animal  Junior  High 
School  Day  will  take  place  at  the  Bris- 
tol County  Agricultural  School  on 
Saturday,  June  13. 

Junior  High  School  pupils,  including 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  grades  are  invited  to 
this  event. 

The  usual  interesting  program,  in- 
cluding a  baseball  game  between  two  of 
the  grammar  schools  in  the  county, 
Identification  Contests,  Athletic  Events, 
Moving  Pictures,  etc.,  is  being  planned. 
A  detail  program  and  entry  blanks  will 
be  mailed  to  the  various  schools  in  the 
county  in  due  season. 


ANNUAL  4-H  RALLY  DAY 


The  Annual  4-H  Rally  Day,  held 
recently  at  the  Bristol  County  School 
was  the  most  successful  yet  held.  Over 
250  club  members  and  leaders  attended 
from  12  towns  in  the  county. 

Director  George  H.  Gilbert,  in  his 
welcome  address,  suggested  that  we  call 
this  event  a  "Round  Up"  instead  of  a 
Rally  Day,  which  is  a  good  one.  Hence- 
forth, it  will  be  called  the  4-H  Club 
Round  Up. 


COTTON  DRESS  CONTEST 


The  third  annual  Cotton  Dress  Con- 
test was  held  "in  connection  with  the 
4-H  Club  Round  Up,  with  a  total  of  30 
entries  in  the  three  classes.  The  dresses 
as  a  whole  were  much  better  than  last 
year,  both  in  design  and  construction. 

In  the  Cotton  School  Dress  Class  for 
girls  12  years  or  under,  Norma  Colpitt 
of  Berkley  was  first;  Marianna  Dow, 
Myi-icks,  second;  Esther  Halliley,  My- 
ricks,  third;  and  Alice  Smith,  Easton, 
fourth. 

The  girls  in  the  Cotton  School  Dress 
Class  for  girls  over  12  years  were  as 
follows — Christina  Schobel,  Rehoboth, 
first;  Charlotte  Perry,  Attleboro, 
second;  Dorothy  Wilbur,  Segreganset, 
third;  Virginia  Ide,  Segreganset,  fourth. 
Honorable  mention  was  given  to  Ida 
Fasolo,  Taunton,  and  Rachel  Emery, 
Sw'ansea. 

Emma  Stokinger,  Easton,  placed  first 
in  the  Cotton  Party  Dress  Class,  and 
Hazel  Anderson  was  second. 

The  first  prize  winner  in  each  class 
will  enter  the  State  Dress  Contest  at 
Worcester,  which  will  be  held  June  29. 


WINNERS      IN      HEALTH      POSTER 
CONTEST 


Drawings,  Paintings  and  Cut-outs: 
1st — Eunice   Harrison,   Westport 
2nd — Elaine  Caron,  East  Taunton 
3rd — Mary  Canzano,  East  Taunton 
4th — Hilda  Ferreira,  Swansea 


Maga;zine  Pictures: 

1st — Beatrice  Dion,  Norton 
2nd — Doris  Brassard,  Norton 
3rd — Ida  Silvia,  Taunton 
4th — Anna  Francis,    Westport 


CANNING 


MUSIC   MEMORY  CONTEST 


In  the  Music  Memory  Contest  there 
were  50  entries.  Five  of  the  50  had 
perfect  placings.  The  order  of  placing 
was  as  fellows: 

1st — John  Amarello,  Fall  River 
2nd — Philip  Lavoie,  Fall  River 
3rd — Albert  Faucher,  Fall  River 
4th — Virginia  Ide,   Segreganset 
5th— Ray   Bolduc,   Fall  River 
John  Amarello  wins  the  free  trip  to 
the  County  Camp. 


CHILEAN    NITRATE    PRIZE 


A  prize  of  a  trip  to  Camp  Gilbert  is 
to  be  awarded  to  the  Garden  Club  boy 
or  girl  doing  the  best  work  and  getting 
the  best  results  from  the  use  of  Chilean 
Nitrate  of  Soda.  It  is  open  to  any 
garden  club  member  in  the  county.  If 
interested  write  to  the  Club  Agent  at 
Segreganset  for  particulars. 


OTHER  GRANGES  CO-OPERATE 


The  Watuppa  Grange  of  Westport 
and  the  Dighton  Rock  Grange,  besides 
those  mentioned  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Bulletin,  have  awarded  free  trips  to 
the  County  4-H  Camp  at  Westport  this 
summer. 


DARTMOUTH  4-H  CLUB  ORCHESTRA 
ORGANIZED 


The  4-H  Clubs  in  the  Gidley  School 
of  North  Dartmouth,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mary  Favor  and  Raymond  Har- 
rington, organized  an  orchestra  of  15 
pieces,  which  played  at  the  recent  4'-H 
Club  Round  Up,  at  the  Bristol  County, 
Agricultural  School,  Segreganset. 

They  did  well  and  many  folks  com- 
mented upon  their  playing.  It  is  said 
that  this  is  the  only  club  orchestra  in 
the  State.  We  trust  that  it  will  be  con- 
tinued. 


ROOM    IMPROVEMENT 


Have  you  enrolled  in  the  Room  Im,- 
provement  Contest?  This  must  be  done 
before  June  1,  so  that  you  can  start 
right  in  fixing  your  room. 

In  choosing  the  room  color  scheme  re- 
member that  colors  make  a  room  ap- 
pear warm  or  cold,  large  or  small.  The 
Warm  colors,  (red,  orange,  yellow), 
make  a  room  appear  smaller,  whereas, 
the  cool  colors,  (green,  blue,  violet) 
make  a  room  appear  larger. 


Now  is  the  time  to  look  over  your 
jars  and  get  them  ready  for  your 
summer  canning.  Take  no  chances  with 
nicked  jars  or  old  rubbers.  To  test  rub- 
bers, stretch  them  and  if  they  spring 
back  into  shape  they  are  all  right.  Test 
the  jars  for  nicks,  especially  around  the 
mouth,  and  see  if  there  are  bubbles  in 
the  glass. 


FORESTRY   CLUB  NOTES 


The  Forestry  Clubs  of  Dartmouth  and 
East  Taunton  recently  visited  fire  towers 
in  Fall  River  and  Middleboro.  The  trip 
was  very  helpful  and  interesting  to  the 
boys. 


Miss  Davis,  with  her  Forestry  Club 
at  the  Marie  S.  Howard  School,  Acush- 
net,  has  made  a  fine  showing.  One  of 
the  members  has  collected  over  800 
caterpillar  nests. 


COUNTY  CLUB  CAMP 


The  County  Club  Camp  dates  are 
from  Monday  noon,  June  22,  to  Friday 
noon,  June  26.  Select  your  candidates 
and  get  the  names  to  the  Club  Agent 
soon. 


POULTRY    CLUB    RESULTS 


The  results  of  the  Egg  Laying  Con- 
test for  March  are  as  follows: 

First — Rita     Paquette,     North    Dart- 
mouth 
Second — Bernard      Paquette,      North 

Dartmouth 
Third — Ralph     Doran,     North     Dart- 
mouth 
The  Club  standing  is  as  follows: 

1.  Perry    4-H   Poultry   Club,   North 

Rehoboth 

2.  Full-0-Pep   Poultry   Club,    North 

Dartmouth. 

3.  Maplewood     Poultry     Club     Fall 

River. 

4.  Red  Rival  Poultry  iClub,  Taunton. 

5.  Watuppa  Poultry  Club,  Fall  River 

6.  Lincoln      Poultry      Club,      South 

Attleboro. 

7.  Red    Rock    Poultry    Club,    North 

Attleboro. 
The  Honor  Roll  for  the  month  in- 
cludes Noel  Comirand,  Attleboro;  John 
Amarello,  Dominic  Ventura,  Edward 
Miles,  Fall  River;  Lester  Ralph,  North 
Attleboro;  Robert  Hawes,  John  Perry, 
Jr.,  North  Dartmouth;  William  Ortelt, 
North  Rehoboth;  and  Roland  Booth, 
East  Taunton. 


GARDEN  CLUB  NOTES 


Garden  clubs  have  been  organized  in 
Fairhaven,  Dartmouth,  Taunton,  Easton 
and  Mansfield,  to  date. 
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STATE    DAIRY    MEETING    JUNE    20 

Dairymen  in  Bristol  County  are  in- 
vited to  attend  a  state-wide  dairy  meet- 
ing Saturday,  June  20,  from  10.00  A. 
M.  to  3.30  P.  'M.,  at  the  grounds  of  the 
A.  R.  Parlcer  Dairy  Company,  East 
Bridgewater. 

A  free  lunch  will  be  served  to  every 
one  who  attends. 

The  program  will  include  sports,  con- 
tests, inspection  of  dairy  equipment  and 
machinery  and  band  concert. 

There  will  be  a  speaking  program 
immediately  after  lunch.  His  Excellency 
Joseph  B.  Ely,  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Manager  I.  W.  Heaps  of  the 
Maryland  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
an  organization  which  has  maintained 
a  stable  price  since  1923.  Manager  C. 
E.  Hough  of  the  Connecticut  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association;  Glenn  C.  Sevey, 
Editor  of  the  New  England  Homestead. 
Mr.  Sevey  will  have  just  completed  a 
tour  of  all  dairy  systems  in  Vermont 
and  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  us 
news  of  the  very  latest  developments 
there. 

It  may  be  a  long  time  before  Bristol 
County  dairymen  will  again  be  per- 
mitted to  hear  such  a  good  program 
and  have   a  free  feed   served  to   them. 

Can  you  afford  to  miss  this  meeting? 


NO    NEW   T.    B.    TESTS    TO    BE    AP- 
PLIED   IN    BRISTOL   COUNTY 

From  present  indications  it  looks  as 
though  Bristol  County  dairymen  who 
are  interested  in  having  the  tuberculin 
test  applied  to  their  herds  for  the  first 
time  would  have  to  wait  until  1932  and 
possibly  until  1933  before  having  the 
test  applied. 

On  May  26,  Director  Richardson  of 
the  Division  of  Animal  Industry,  re- 
ported that  there  were  funds  enough 
left  to  test  only  9000  cows  on  first 
test.  On  that  date  he  had  in  his  office 
applications  for  20,000  cows  and  each 
day  is  bringing  new  applications. 
This  means  that  only  9,000  of  the 
20,000  cows  can  be  tested  before 
December  1st,  and  new  applications 
that  are  received  will  have  to  wait  in- 
definitely. 

Director  Richardson's  Council  has 
unanimously  voted  that  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  32  towns  which 
(Continued  on  page  2,  column  2) 


CHICKEN  POX  MAY  BE  PREVENTED 

Chicken  Pox  may  be  prevented.  Re- 
ports from  Bristol  County  poultrymen 
and  elsewhere  shoW  that  the  new  type 
of  fowl  pox  vaccine  completely  pro- 
tects birds  from  pox  infection. 

This  new  type  of  vaccine  can  be 
secured  at  $1.25  per  100  doses  or  $5.00 
for  500  doses. 

Poultrymen  whose  flocks  usually  have 
chicken  pox  should  plan  to  vaccinate 
their  pullets  while  they  are  on  range. 
The  best  time  to  vaccinate  is  from  the 
time  the  pullets  are  three  months  old 
until  about  one  month  before  they  are 
ready  to  lay. 

The  best  method  of  applying  the 
vaccine  is  known  as  the  stab  or  stick 
method.  This  is  quicker  than  the  brush 
method,  easier  to  do,  more  economical 
of  vaccine  and  gives  a  take  which  is 
not  so  severe.  A  small,  sharp-pointed 
knife  is  used.  The  blade  is  taped  or 
wound  with  silk  thread  about  %  or  3/16 
inch  from  the  end  so  as  to  expose  only 
the  point.  The  knife  point  is  then  dipped 
into  a  wad  of  cotton  saturated  with  the 
fowl  pox  vaccine  and  stuck  into  the 
chicken's  sldn  in  a  bare  spot  just  above 
the  thigh  or  on  the  thigh,  but  no 
feathers  need  be  pulled. 


MASSACHUSETTS   WOOL   POOL 

The  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  has  again  been  designated  as  a 
pooling  center  for  wool  growers  from 
Southeastern   Massachusetts. 

Anyone  in  this  section  may  bring  or 
send  their  raw  wool  to  the  School.  The 
wool  will  then  be  sent  to  the  scouring 
mill  and  cleaned  and  will  he  manu- 
factured into  blankets.  The  cost  of 
handling  and  manufacturing  these 
blankets  will  not  be  over  $3.00  per 
blanket.  It  takes  eleven  pounds  of  raw 
wool  to  make  a  four  pound  70x90  inch 
blanket. 

A  wider  choice  of  blankets  is  being 
oifered  this  year.  These  include  four 
pound  70x90  inch  blankets  made  in 
three  coloi's — white  with  blue  stripes, 
white  with  pink  stripes,  and  brown  with 
dark  brown  stripes.  There  will  also  be 
solid  blue  and  solid  pink  blankets  of 
the  same  size  and  weight. 

(Continued  on  page  4,  column  3) 


COULD  BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS 

PROFITABLY   USE   MORE 

ELECTRICITY? 

To  determine  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion four  members  of  the  Bristol 
County  Rural  Electrification  Com- 
mittee, who  were  appointed  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Bristol  County 
Farm  Bureau,  journeyed  to  Hubbards- 
ton  and  Sterling,  Mass.,  to  visit  the 
electrical  demonstration  farms  situated 
there.  They  were  accompanied  on  this 
visit  by  representatives  of  the  New 
Bedford  Associated  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  and  the  Attleboro  Steam  and 
Electric  Company. 

These  demonstration  farms  are  con- 
ducted as  a  co-operative  proposition  by 
the  Worcester  County  Farm  Bureau, 
Worcester  County  Extension  Service 
and  the  New  England  Power  Associa- 
tion co-opei-ating.  Mr.  F.  L.  Rimbach 
of  the  New  England  Power  Associa- 
tion acted  as  guide  for  the  party. 

One  of  these  farms  is  located  in  a 
remote  section  of  Hubbardston  and  is 
owned  by  George  W.  Slade.  The  Slades 
have  a  dairy  herd  of  about  20  cows. 
Since  electi-icity  became  available  for 
this  farm  a  year  ago  a  large  number  of 
different  pieces  of  electrical  equipment 
have  been  installed.  These  are  all 
separately  metered  and  an  accurate 
record  kept  of  the  cost  of  operating 
each. 

One  of  the  first  items  of  equipment 
to  be  installed  in  the  dairy  room  was 
an  electric  heater  and  an  electric  bottle 
washer.  The  water  keeps  hot  all  the 
time  although  the  heater  is  run  only 
three  or  four  hours  a  day.  The  Slades 
have  a  rate  of  four  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour.  It  costs  16  cents  per  day  to  run 
the  heater  and  68  cents  a  year  to  run 
the  bottle  washer.  The  bottle  washer 
cuts  down  washing  time  on  175  bottles 
to  half  time  besides  improving  the 
owner's  disposition. 

Milk  is  cooled  by  electric  refrigera- 
tion. The  cost  '•f  running  this  in  the 
summer  is  about  12  cents  a  day  and 
about  1  Vz    cents  in  cool  weather. 

A  five  horse  power  portable  electric 

motor  is  used  for  hoisting  hay  into  the 

mow  and   the   same   motor  is   used  for 

cutting    silage    and    sawing    wood.     It 

(Continued  on  page  2,  column  1) 
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COULD  BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARMERS 

PROFITABLY   USE   MORE 

ELECTRICITY? 

(Continued  from  page  1,  column  3) 
costs  3  cents  a  load  to  unload  the  hay 
and  saves  a  lot  of  time.  A  %  horse 
power  motor  turns  the  grind  stone  and 
is  also  used  in  the  workshop  for  turn- 
ing lathes,  etc. 

The  electric  pump  for  pumping  all 
the  water  for  household  and  farm  use 
cost  $2.60  a  year  to  operate  and  Mr. 
Slade  figures  that  the  pump  has  paid 
for  itself  in  a  year  in  the  saving  of 
labor. 

Mrs.  Slade  appreciates  the  electricity 
fully  as  much  as  does  her  husband.  She 
has  an  electric  range,  washing  machine 
and  an  electric  refrigerator  and  several 
table  utensils.  Then  there  is  the  vacuum 
cleaner  and  the  radio. 

The  Lord  Poultry  Farm  at  Sterling 
was  the  other  demonstration  farm 
visited.  The  principal  items  of  interest 
here  were  the  electric  brooder  and 
electric  incubator.  These  are  both  real 
savers  of  labor.  The  electric  brooder 
has  been  operated  throughout  the 
season  without  any  auxiliary  heat. 

Three  hundred  chickens  are  brooded 
under  one  hover  at  a  cost  of  11  cents 
per  day.  Mr.  Lord  has  kept  compara- 
tive costs  with  coal  burning  brooders 
and  found  that  the  actual  cost  for 
electricity  was  somewhat  less  than  the 
cost  of  coal.  There  was  very  much  less 
labor  required  with  the  electric  brooder. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  change  the 
litter  somewhat  more  frequently  with 
the  electric  brooder. 

Two  electric  incubators,  one  of  4500 
egg  capacity  and  the  other  13,000  egg 
capacity  are  being  used.  It  costs  three- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  egg  to  incubate 
eggs  in  the  4500i-egg  machine  and  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  per  egg  to  incubate 
eggs  in  the   13,000   egg  machine. 

A  recent  survey  shows  that  49%  of 
Massachusetts  farms  are  equipped  with 
electricity.  Most  of  the  farms  equipped 
vnth  electricity  could  profitably  use  a 
great  deal  more  electricity  provided 
they  have  a  reasonable  rate.  A  good 
many  sections  of  our  country  are  already 
getting  a  satisfactory  rate  and  doubt- 
less all  of  our  farmers  could  have  a 
reasonable  rate  if  a  greater  volume  of 
electricity  was  used  on  our  farms. 

Probably  there  is  nothing  that  helps 
to  modernize  the  farm  home  more  or 
make  life  in  the  country  more  worth- 
while than  does  the  use  of  electrical 
conveniences.  The  County  Committee, 
whose  names  are  given  below,  are  very 
much  interested  in  making  the  use  of 
electricity  available  for  every  farm 
home  in  Bristol  County. 

The  committee  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  farm  who  has  difficulty  in 
obtaining    electrical    service. 

The   Rural   Electrification    Committee 
for  Bristol  County  are  as  follows: 
Mr.   Elmer  M.   Poole,   No.   Dartmouth. 
Mr.  Albert  P.  Edminster,  E.  Freetown. 
Mrs.   Charles  S.   Bliss,  No.   Rehoboth. 
Miss    Blanche    W.    Fames,    Segreganset. 
Mr.   Warren   L.   Ide,   Segreganset. 


NO  T-B  TEST  THIS  YEAR 

(Continued  from  page  1,  column  1) 
have  applied  for  the  area  test.  These 
towns  are  nearly  all  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  Director  Richardson 
informed  the  writer  today,  (June  3), 
that  in  all  pi-obability  that  no  new  test- 
ing would  be  done  in  Bristol  County 
until  next  year  except  in  cases  of  ab- 
solute  emergency. 

It  looks  now  as  if  it  would  take  all 
the  funds  for  this  year  and  next  to 
take  care  of  the  area  tests  soi  that 
Bristol  County  probably  will  not  have 
any  new  tests  applied  until  1933.  Even 
then  new  tests  will  probably  be  done 
only  in  those  towns  which  have  applied 
for  area  test. 

The  present  laW  in  regard  to  area 
test  states  that  tov^nns  with  85%  of 
their  cattle  under  supervision  must  file 
a  special  petition  signed  by  at  least 
75%  of  the  cattle  owners  or  the  owners 
of  85%  of  the  cattle  if  they  desire  the 
remaining  15%  tested  and  the  quaran- 
tine law  applied. 

Mr.  Lester  F.  Allen  of  Fall  River, 
President  of  the  Bristol  County  Dairy- 
men's Association,  is  calling  a  meeting 
of  Bristol  County  dairymen  at  the  Agri- 
cultural School,  Segreganset,  Wednes- 
day, June  17,  at  eight  P.  M.,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  this  matter  to  see 
if  anything  can  be  done  to  help  the 
situation  in  Bristol  County. 

Every  dairyman  interested  is  urged 
to   attend  this  meeting. 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    DAIRY    HERD 

IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

REPORT 

Month  of  May,   1931 


Total  herds,  20 

Total   cows   on   test,  .537 

Number  cows  in  milk,  467 

Number  cows  dry,  70 

Average   production  per  cow: — 

Milk,  814  lbs. 

Fat,  30.8  lbs. 

Average   cost  per  pound  fat  per 

cow, 

Average  butterfat  test,  3.79% 

Unprofitable     cows     sold  during 

month,  5 


AGGIE  NEWS   ITEMS 

Don't  forget  the  June  Frolic,  June 
19th. 

Frank  Mendoza  is  attempting  to  rear 
turkeys  at  South  Truro  on  the  Cape. 
During  the  evening  and  on  Sundays  he 
is  at  liberty  to  ride  horseback  or  swim 
at  the  nearby  beaches. 

Wilfred  Wilson  is  working  on  a  real 
poultry  farm  near  New  Bedford,  and 
has  recently  purchased  a  much  used 
car  to  ride  back  and  forth  from  work. 
Sixteen  miles  was  too  much  on  a  bicycle. 

Douglas  Saunders  milks  eight  cows 
and  takes  care  of  several  hundred  head 
of  poultry  for  chore  work  and  works  on 
market  gardens  as  well.  Doug  has  lined 
up  a  job  for  the  summer  of  1932.  No 
unemployment  prospect  here. 

Gilbert  Blackledge  called  in  at  the 
"old  camp  grounds"  a  day  or  two  ago. 
It's  interesting  to  note  what  plenty  of 
good,  honest  work  in  some  line  he's  in- 
terested in  will  do  for  a  fellow, 
especially  if  it's  in  the  out-of-doors. 
Gilbert  was  happy  as  a  song  bird  and 
pretty  as  a  ground  squirrel. 

Yes,  Kimber  called  too,  wanted  some 
weekly  report  blanks  to  report  to  Mr. 
Pettey  on  some  graves  he  was  digging 
— as  we  understood  him. 

Carlton  Windle  writes  us  he  is  work- 
ing on  Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Long  Island, 
with  Joseph  Walkden. 

On  the  tennis  court  we  sure  do  miss 
Brousseau  and  Damon  Clegg.  But 
Leach,  Hoole,  Cote,  Ward,  Marsden,  et 
al.,  occasionally  get  the  ball  across. 

Johnson,  Johnson,  wliere  is  Johnson? 

It  seems  to  be  true  that  all  Bristol 
boys  are  busy — except  a  few  freshmen, 
who  are  about  half  busy. 

More  "personals"  next  issue — -crowded 
out  by  other  copy. 


THREE    HIGHEST 

COWS 

IN    MILK 

c 

ow 

Owner 

Town 

Lbs.  Milk 

No. 

1553 

Lakeville    State 

Sanitorium, 

Middleboro 

2852 

No. 

63 

Lakeville    State 

Sanitorium, 

Middleboro 

2635 

No. 

4 

William   N.    Howard, 

South  E^ston 

2629 

THREE    HIGHEST 

COWS    IN 

BUTTERFAT 

c 

ow 

Ovimer 

ToWn 

Lbs. 

Butterfat 

No. 

3 

William  C.   Viall, 

Rehoboth 

95.0 

No. 

4 

William   N.   Howard, 

South  Easton 

94.6 

No. 

1553 

Lakeville    State 

Sanitorium, 

Middleboro 

85.6 

TEN  HIGHEST 

HERDS 

IN 

BUTTERFAT  PRODUCTION 

No. 

Average 

Lbs. 

Cost  per 

Name 

Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Fat 

Lb.  Fat 

1. 

W.  J. 

Davidson, 

5 

916 

46.0 

.34 

2. 

William  N.  Howard, 

33 

909 

39.0 

.36 

3. 

F.  C- 

Sattler, 

32 

1113 

38.0 

.42 

4. 

Henry  Bartlett, 

20 

988 

37.6 

.45 

5. 

Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 

39 

1056 

34.5 

.41 

6. 

Ivory  W.  Kimball, 

17 

837 

34.1 

.30 

7. 

William  C.  Viall, 

64 

983 

33.8 

.43 

8. 

George  S.  Terry, 

2 

602 

33.4 

.47 

9. 

A.  H. 

Kress, 

13 

604 

32.5 

.43 

10. 

World's  End  Farm, 

16 

592 

32.4 

.31 
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FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK  AT  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE 

COLLEGE 

The  program  for  the  Annual  Farm 
and  Home  Week  at  the  Massachusetts 
State  College,  Amherst,  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  program  is  scheduled  for 
July  28,  29,  30,  and  31. 

A  wide  variety  of  subjects  will  be 
discussed  by  some  of  the  leading 
authorities.  There  will  be  fourteen 
separate  programs  with  several  speakers 
tor  each  group. 

There  will  be  meetings  for  the  fol- 
lowing groups — Homemakers,  Flower 
Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Tobacco 
Growers,  Onion  Growers,  Poultrymen, 
Dairymen,  Beekeepers,  Vegetable 
Growers,  Home  Gardeners,  Forestry, 
Farm  Management,  Cash  Crops,  Lawns, 
Food  Preservation  and  Sheepmen. 

Those  wishing  copies  of  the  program 
should  write  to  the  Mailing  Room, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst, 
Mass. 


HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


HOME  BUREAU  DAY 

At  the  time  this  copy  of  the  Farmers' 
Bulletin  goes  to  press.  Home  Bureau 
Day  is  still  several  days  in  the  future 
so  the  account  of  that  meeting  must  be 
postponed  until  the  August  number. 


SHALL  WE  CAN  OR  BUY? 

At  this  season  of  the  year  many 
women  are  asking  themselves  whether 
it  is  better  to  can  food  at  home  or  to 
buy  commercially  canned  products  as 
needed.  Many  women  find  deep  satis- 
faction in  a  well  stocked  preserve 
closet  when  vidnter  approaches.  Even 
though  the  grocery  may  be  near  by  it 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  in  time  of 
plenty  one  has  laid  by  supplies  for  the 
lean  months. 

These  home  canned  foods  may  be 
compared  with  money  in  the  bank  and 
will  pay  dividends  in  improved  family 
health  throughout  the  winter  months. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  canned 
foods  are  used  more  liberally  by  those 
who  have  a  good  supply  on  their  closet 
shelves  than  when  it  is  necessary  to  buy 
each  can  as  needed. 

According  to  fignires  presented  by 
Ml-.  William  R.  Cole,  Specialist  in 
Horticultural  Manufactures  from  the 
Massachusetts  State  College  in  Amherst, 
.there  is  an  actual  saving  of  money  in 
home  canned  foods,  particularly  for 
those  who  raise  their  own  vegetables 
and  fruits  or  are  able  to  buy  good 
fresh  materials  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  following  example  is  interesting: 

Jars  cost  90  cents  to  $1.00  a  dozen, 
or  9  cents  each.  This  item  cannot  be 
charged  to  a  single  year.  Many  records 
show   a   ten    percent   depreciation    each 


year  so  we  will  consider  that  the  jars 
will  be  completely  replaced  every  ten 
years  and  vrill  charge  Ic  per  jar  per 
year.  Good  jar  rings  cost  10c  per  dozen 
or  three  dozen  for  25c  and  we  will 
allow  Ic  per  jar  for  rubbers.  We  will 
figure  the  house^A^ife's  labor  as  worth 
50c  per  hour.  One  bushel  (sixty 
pounds)  of  good  ripe  tomatoes  can  be 
bought  for  60c  to  $1.00,  and  they  will 
produce  thirty  or  more  pint  jars.  It 
requires  one  hour  of  gas  or  one  and 
a  half  hours  of  oil  to  heat  water  for 
blanching  and  filling,  and  one  and  one 
half  hours  of  gas  or  two  hours  of  oil 
to  heat  the  water  for  processing  and 
to  do  the  processing,  if  handling  twelve 
to  fifteen  pint  jars  per  load. 
To  summarize: 

Tomatoes,  $   .60        $1.00 

Blanch,  .10  .15 

Process,  .13  .22 

Jars,  .30  .30 

Rubbers,  30  .30 

Labor  (2  hours),       1.00  1.00 

Total   Cost,  $2.43        $2.97 

Cost  per   jar,  .081  .099 

Canned  tomatoes  of  equal  quality 
retail  at  14c  to   17c. 

Comparison  of  prices  of  other  canned 
products  show  a  similar  saving,  which 
is  of  course,  much  greater  when  home 
grown  materials  are   canned. 

Any  housewife  may  take  a  pencil  and 
paper  and  figure  out  for  herself  just 
what  saving  she  can  make  by  canning 
fruits   and   vegetables    at   home. 

Information  concerning  canning  prob- 
lems may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
your  Bristol  County  Extension  Service, 
Segreganset,   Mass. 


SIMPLE  AND  INEXPENSIVE 
RECIPES 

Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist 
One  of  the  biggest  problems  of  the 
homemaker  at  this  time  of  year  is  to 
plan  meals  that  will  be  nourishing, 
attractive  to  the  capricious  spring  ap- 
petite and  at  the  same  time  not  increase 
the  grocery  bill  too  much.  The  dinners 
planned  below  may  give  some  suggest 
tions. 

*Vegetables  and  Beef  in  Casserole 

Prune  and  Grapefruit  Salad 

Bread  and  Butter 

*Cocoanut   Mold    with    Rhubarb 

Milk  for  Children 

Vegetables    and    Beef    in    Casserole 

1  pound  beef 

2  medium  carrots 

2  medium  onions 
1  cup  peas 

3  medium   potatoes 

1  cup  tomato  or  tomato  soup 
Seasonings 

Buy  a  cheap  cut  ofi  meat  and  cut  In 
one-inch  cubes.  Roll  in  flour  and  brown 
in  frying  pan  with  some  beef  suet.  Add 


a  little  water,  cover,  and  simmer  for 
a  half  hour.  Place  in  casserole,  and 
add  a  layer  of  onion,  carrot  and  potato, 
thinly  sliced,  or  cubed.  Add  seasonings. 
Pour  over  strained  tomato  and  juice 
from  peas.  Cover  and  cook  for  one 
hour.  Then  add  peas  and  cook  for  a 
half  hour  longer.   Serves  six. 

Cocoanut    Mold   with   Rhubarb 

2  cups  milk 

3  tablespoons  cornstarch 
%   cup  sugar 

%   teaspoon  salt 

%   cup  shredded  cocoanut 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  egg  whites 

Sliced  fruit  or  berries,  sweetened 

Mix  the  cornstarch,  sugar,  and  salt; 
stir  in  about  Vi  cup  of  milk.  Scald  the 
remainder  of  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler. 
Add  the  cornstarch  paste  and  stir  un- 
til the  mixture  thickens.  Stir  in  the 
cocoanut,  cover  and  cook  for  ten 
minutes.  Remove  from  stove;  add 
vanilla. 

Fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites; 
pour  into  wet  molds  and  chill  thorough- 
ly. Unmold  and  serve  with  fresh  or 
canned  fruit.  Seves  six. 

*Escalloped  Fish 
Baked  Potatoes 
*Horseradish  Relish 
Bread  and  Butter 
Carrots    Baked    in    Milk 
Baked   Pears 
Milk  for   Children 
Escalloped  Fish 
2  cups  flaked  fish 
1 72    cups  milk 
V2    cup  grated  cheese 
1 V2     cups    buttered    bread    or    cracker 
crumbs   (white  crumbs  best) 
Mix     cheese     with     buttered     bread 
crumbs.    Arrange    a    layer    of    fish    in 
buttered  baking  dish  and  add  layer  of 
crumbs.    Add    half    the    milk,    then    re- 
mainder  of   fish   and   crumbs.    Bake    20 
minutes    to    a    half   hour   in    moderate 
oven.    A   little    onion   may   be   added   if 
liked. 

Horseradish   Relish 

1  package  lemon  jello 

1  cup  boiling  water 

2  tablespoons  vinegar  or  lemon  juice 
Vi   teaspoon  salt 

%    cup   horseradish,    drained 

Dissolve  jello  in  boiling  water.  Add 
vinegar  and  salt.  Chill,  when  slightly 
thickened,  fold  in  horseradish  and  turn 
into  mold.  Chill  until  firm.  Serves  8. 


Early  rising  and  much  bathing  are 
profitable  to  keep  a  man  in  health  and 
to  increase  his  riches  and  wisdom. — 
Plato. 

Harmless  mirth  is  the  best  cordial 
against  the  consumption  of  the  spirit; 
wherefore  jesting  is  not  unlawful,  if  it 
trespasseth  not  in  quantity,  quality,  or 
season. — Thomas  Fuller. 
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JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 
COUNTY  CAMP 

Plans  for  the  County  Club  Camp, 
which  is  to  be  held  from  Monday  noon, 
June  22,  to  Friday,  June  26,  are 
practically  complete  and  most  of  the 
delegates  have  been  chosen.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  those  selected 
up  to  date: 

Nellie  Kut,  Acushnet;  Wallace  West- 
gate,  Berkley;  Esther  Halliley,  My- 
ricks;  Rita  Paquette,  Lorraine  P'aquette, 
Julius  Sylvia,  Ralph  Doran,  Jr.,  Dart- 
mouth; Virginia  Ide,  Dighton;  Mary 
Rohdin,  Robert  Williams,  Easton;  John 
Amarello,  Fall  River;  Virginia  Sher- 
man, Mansfield;  Alfred  Glode,  North 
Attleboro;  Christine  Schobel,  Reboboth; 
Irene  Wood  and  Virginia  Davis  of 
Westport. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  Camp  and 
Camp  ProgTam  are  E.  R.  Wyeth, 
C'ounty  Club  Agent,  Director;  Miss 
Dorothy  M.  Stewart,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor. Counselors:  Mrs.  Clara  Ashley, 
Berkley;  Miss  Elna  Peterson,  Waltham; 
Mr.  Ralph  Munroe,  Rehoboth;  and  Mr. 
Aldo  Fasolo,  Taunton. 

Parents  and  interested  friends  of 
those  in  the  Camp  are  invited  to  visit 
the  Camp  any  time  Friday,  the  26th. 
Camp  will  close  on  Friday,  just  after 
lunch. 

A  circular  letter  of  instruction  is 
being  sent  out  to  the  Camp  delegates. 
We  hope  to  have  a  very  fine  Camp,  at 
'least,  everything  points  that  way. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

Results  of  the  E^gg  Laying  Contest 
for  April  are  as  follows: 

First — ^^Rita  Paquette,  North  Dart- 
mouth. 

Second — Ralph  Doran,  Jr.,  North 
Dartmouth. 

Third — Wilfred  Daigle,  North  Re- 
hoboth. 

Those  included  on  the  honor  roll, 
having"  received  20  or  more  eggs  per 
bird  for  the  month  are  Theodore 
Paquette,  Raymond  Harrington,  John  S. 
Perry,  Jr.,  North  Dartmouth;  John 
Amarello,  Sheldon  Davis,  Fall  River; 
Lester  Ralph  and  Alfred  Glode,  North 
Attleboro;  William  Ortelt,  Carlton 
Norland,  Ernest  Ortelt,  Alfred  Hebert, 
North  Rehoboth. 

The  standing  by  clubs  is  as  follows: 

1.  Perry  Poultry  Club,  North  Dart- 

mouth. 

2.  Full-O-Pep   Poultry   Club,    North 

Dartmouth. 

3.  Watuppa      Poultry      Club,      Fall 

River. 

4.  Red   Rival   Poultry    Club,    Taun- 

ton. 

5.  Maplewood    Poultry    Club,    Fall 

River. 

6.  Red    Rock   Poultry    Club,    North 

Attleboro. 


Ten  members  of  the  Full-0-Pep 
Poultry  Club  of  Dartmouth  exhibited 
eggs  at  the  recent  final  exhibit  of  clubs 
in  the  Job  S.  Gidley  School.  It  was  a 
very  fine  exhibit.  Raymond  Harrington 
won  first  prize;  Ralph  Doran,  Jr. 
second  prize;  John  S.  Perry,  Jr.,  third 
prize.  Leonai-d  Doran  and  Bernard 
Paquette  w'on  honorable  mention.  Rita 
Paquette  received  special  mention  for 
her  exhibit  of  duck  eggs. 


FORESTRY  CLUB   NOTES 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  Forestry  Exhibit  at  the  Marie  S. 
Howard  School,  Acushnet,  where  Miss 
Susie  J.  Davis  is  leader.  Twelve — six 
boys  and  six  girls — composed  the  club. 
The  exhibit  consisted  of  mounts  of 
tree  leaves,  sections  of  branches  and 
hypsometers.  The  work  is  the  best  ever 
done  in  forestry  club  work  in  this 
county. 


GRANGES      OFFERING      TRIPS      TO 
COUNTY  CAMP 

The  Dighton  Rock  Grange  has 
awarded  two  trips  and  the  Juvenile 
Grange  of  Westport  one,  making  eight 
in  all  that  have  given  this  award. 


OUTSTANDING  CLUB  EXHIBITS 

Special  mention  is  made  here  of  some 
of  the  outstanding  club  exhibits  and 
programs  during  May. 

The  County  Street  School  had  its 
usual  fine  exhibit  of  Clothing,  Food, 
Handicraft  and  Poultry.  The  program 
was  also  excellent.  The  leaders  of  the 
clubs  at  the  County  Street  School  were 
Miss  Louise  B'.  Sears,  Miss  Ida  Davis, 
Miss  Natalie  Ogosalek,  Joseph  Lima 
and  Aldo  Fasolo. 

At  Westport  the  exhibit  and  program 
was  held  in  connection  with  the  Grange 
meeting.  A  wonderfully  fine  program 
was  arranged  by  Mrs.  Kate  W.  Tall- 
man  and  her  assistants.  The  exhibit  of 
Clothing,  Food,  Handicraft  and  Fores- 
try was  also  fine. 

The  clubs  in  the  Gidley  School  put  on 
their  usual  good  program  with  the  club 
orchestra  furnishing  the  musical  selec- 
tions. The  clubs  also  staged  an  interest- 
ing play  entitled,  "John's  Aunt  Jane". 
The  exhibit  included  Clothing,  Food, 
Forestry  and  Poultry.  The  leaders  of 
these  clubs  were  Miss  Florence  Rowe, 
Miss  Mary  Faber,  Miss  Estella  Gam- 
mons, Raymond  Harrington  and  Julius 
Sylvia. 

The  exhibit  at  the  Marie  S.  Howard 
School  was  very  fine,  including  Forestry 
and  Clothing.  Miss  Susie  J.  Davis  and 
Miss  Blanche  A.  Rogers  w'ere  the 
leaders  responsible  for  the  fine  work 
exhibited  there. 

The  William  F.  Howe  Club  staged  a 
very  interesting  program  in  the  Har- 
mony    Grange     Hall,     Easton     Center, 


which  included  singing,  dancing  and 
acting  by  the  club  members.  Their  ex- 
hibits were  also  good.  Mrs.  George  H. 
Jennings  and  Howard  Jennings  are  the 
leaders  of  this  club. 

At  Myricks  a  fine  little  program  and 
exhibit  was  put  on  by  the  clubs  of  the 
Myricks  School.  Miss  Mildred  Ashley 
was  the  leader  of  these  clubs  assisted 
by  the  County  Club  Agent.  Mrs.  Clara 
Ashley  assisted  with  the  program. 

Two  Clothing  Clubs  and  one  Food 
Club  in  Norton,  led  by  Rose  Gwilliam 
and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Louise  Gwilliam, 
held  their  final  exhibit  May  26  at  the 
Norton  Grange  Hall.  Miss  Helen  E. 
Doane,  Assistant  State  Club  Leader, 
judged  the  exhibit.  A  fine  program  had 
been  planned  including  a  style  revue. 
A  candlelight  service  concluded  the 
program. 


CANNING  NOTES 

Prof.  WUIiam  R.  Cole,  State  Canning 
Specialist,  will  give  two  canning  demon- 
strations in  Bristol  County  on  June  16. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  at  the  South 
Somerset  Church,  opposite  the  School, 
at  10.00  A.  M.  The  meeting  in  the 
afternoon  will  be  at  the  Berkley  Church 
at  2.30  P.  M. 

These  meetings  are  for  4-H  Club 
members  and  leaders,  but  anyone  in- 
terested in  canning  is  cordially  wel- 
come. Attend  the  meeting  that  is  nearest 
to  you  and  bring  any  questions  that 
you  wish  answered. 

Canning  Clubs  have  been  formed  in 
the  following  towns — Taunton,  Berkley, 
Myricks,  North  Dartmouth,  Westport, 
South  Somerset,  Swansea  and  Re- 
hoboth. 

Some  of  the  clubs  this  summer  are 
to  be  combined  canning  and  food  clubs. 
The  girls  are  to  can  the  required 
amount  and  also  make  several  salads. 
These  clubs  are  planning  to  have  a 
canning  demonstration  in  the  afternoon 
and  serve  a  salad  supper  at  their 
monthly  meetings  during  the  summer. 

The  enrolments  in  the  Room  Im- 
provement Club  have  been  coming  in 
very  well.  Has  yours  been  sent?  Re- 
member June  15  is  the  final  date  set 
for  entries. 


MASSACHUSETTS   WOOL   POOL 

(Continued  from  page  1,  column  2) 
There  will  also  be  lighter  weight 
blankets  available  weighing  about  two 
pounds.  These  will  be  made  in  solid 
blue,  solid  pink  and  solid  white.  They 
will  be  satin  bound  instead  of  being 
stitched  like  the  regnilar  v/eight.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  offer  all  solid  color 
blankets  in  odd  sizes  if  desired  and  a 
special  single  bed  size  will  be  offered. 

The  wool  should  be  delivered  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  by 
June  20. 
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REGULATION    (CORN    BORER    CON- 
TROL) 


With  regard  to  the  recent  ruling, 
allowing  the  seeding  down  of  grass  in 
corn,  Mr.  R.  Harold  Allen,  Director, 
Division  of  Plant  Pest  Control,  writes 
as  follows:  "In  consequence  of  the  pre- 
vailing practice  to  seed  in  cover  crops 
in  certain  corn  fields  during  the  summer 
months  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  crop  rotation  that  gives  most  profit- 
able and  satisfactory  results,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  makes  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  with  reference 
to   com  borer  control: 

1.  Modern  cutting  appliances  that 
will  cut  corn  stalks  at  the  ground 
level  should  be  used  in  all  cases 

*  wherein  seeding  in  corn  fields  is 
practiced,  and  any  corn  field 
must  be  free  from  com  stubble 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  fall 
plowing. 

2.  Clean  culture  practices  with 
reference  to  weeds  and  other 
plants  ordinarily  infested  with 
the  com  borer  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  an  organized  effort  to 
maintain  effective  control  of  the 
corn  borer. 

"The  provisions  of  the  present  Corn 
Borer  Law,  requiring  that  all  corn 
stubble  be  plowed  under  or  otherwise 
destroyed  on  or  before  December  first 
of  the  year  of  its  growth  shall  be  en- 
forced, and  only  in  cases  where  corn 
stalks  have  been  cut  to  ground  level, 
leaving  no  determinable  corn  stubble, 
shall  the  necessity  of  fall  plowing  be 
obviated. 

"Inspectors  of  this  Department  will 
examine  seeded  in  fields  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  determing  the  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Corn 
Borer  Law. 

"'Co-operation  with  the  farmer  in  the 
practical  solution  of  his  farm  manage- 
ment problem  will  be  the  policy  of  the 
Department,  and  an  impartial  enforce- 
ment of  the  Com  Borer  Law  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  an  effort 
to  effectively  control  a  most  destruc- 
tive insect  pest  should  be  considered 
by  all  farmers  growing  corn  as  a  very 
positive  indication  of  wise  co-operation." 
Approved  May  12,  1931. 


FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK 

Massachusetts   State   College 

July    28-31    inclusive 

WRITE  FOR  PROGRAM 

PASTURE  AND  LEGUMES 


With  continuing  low  prices  of  milk 
the  importance  of  economical  feeding 
of  dairy  cattle  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent.  The  best  and  in  most  instances 
the  most  economical  roughage  feeds  for 
dairy  cattle  are  good  pasture  and 
legume  hay.  These  feeds  supply  what 
the  cow  needs  for  her  health  and  for 
a  supei'ior  milk  in  the  best  form. 

If  good  pasture  grass  is  available  in 
the  summer  and  good  legume  hay  in 
the  winter  w'e  shall  need  to  wori-y  very 
little  about  the  cows  getting  a  well 
balanced  ration  if  we  supplement  these 
with  most  any  of  the  ordinary  feeds. 
"Seeding  Down"  in  Corn  and  Corn 
Borer   Control 

The  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  made  a  recent  ruling  that  if 
coi-n  stubble  is  cut  off  level  with  the 
gTOund,  leaving  no  stubble,  the  stubble 
will  not  have  to  be  plow'ed  under.  This 
will  permit  seeding  in  corn  provided  the 
corn  is  cut  level  with  the  ground. 

Special  appliances  for  this  close  cut- 
ting can  now  be  had  for  both  cutting 
by  hand  and  with  machine. 

We  hope  to  have  some  demonstrations 
of  close  cutting  early  this  fall. 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    DAIRY    HERD 

IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

REPORT 

Month  of  June,    1931 


Total  herds. 
Total  cows  on  test, 
Number  cows  in  milk. 
Number  cows  dry, 


23 
591 

517 
74 


Average   production   per   cow: — 

Milk,  753  lbs. 

Fat,  29.5  lbs. 

Average   cost   per   pound   fat  per 

cow, 
Average  butterfat  test,  3.92% 

Unprofitable  cows  sold  during 

month,  10 

(Continued  on  page  2,  columns  2  and  3) 


POULTRY  NOTES 


There  are  three  operations,  at  this 
time  of  year,  to  which  most  poultrymen 
should  give  more  attention.  They  are: 
Better  feeding  of  the  laying  stock  to 
keep  hens  in  good  laying  condition; 
the  breaking  up  of  the  broody  hens;  and 
the  removal  of  the  non-producers. 
During  periods  when  low  prices  are  re- 
ceived for  eggs,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
neglect  the  laying  stock  in  order  to  re- 
duce expenses,  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
feeding  of  the  layers  is  neglected. 
During  the  summer  months  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  hens  in  good  laying 
condition  as  in  late  summer  and  fall 
egg  prices  are  increasing  and  poultry- 
men  can  take  advantage  of  the  higher 
prices,  if  hens  are  laying.  Hens  in  good 
laying  condition  will  consuiwe'  about  two 
parts  mash  and  one  part  scratch  grains. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  weighr-^equently, 
a  few  birds  to  see  if  they  are^pf  stand- 
ard weight.  Should  birds  be  found 
underweight  increase  the  scratch  part 
of  the  ration  gradually  day  by  day  but 
do  not  make  too  radical  a  change  in  the 
amount  of  feed  fed  as  this  may  throw 
the  hens  into  a  molt. 

Broody  hens  are  a  problem  on  many 
farms.  Just  as  soon  as  a  hen  becomes 
broody  she  should  be  removed  to  the 
broody  coop  and  fed  mash  and  water  ^ 
so  that  she  will  come  back  into  pro- 
duction. It  is  a  good  practice  to  band 
such  hens  with  a  spiral  band  for  future 
identification.  If  that  hen  becomes 
broody  a  second  time  she  should  be 
dressed  for  market.  Broody  hens  should 
not  be  used  for  breeders  but  they  may 
be  allowed  in  the  laying  flock  until  they 
go  out  of  production.  Broodiness  is  a 
factor  that  can  be  removed  from  a  flock 
by  careful  breeding. 

At  least  once  a  month  the  poorer 
birds  of  a  flock  should  be  handled  and 
examined  to  see  if  they  are  out  of 
production.  Some  may  have  become  thin 
and  exhausted  from  heavy  production 
and  are  now  out  of  production  and  not 
be  capable  of  coming  into  production 
for  several  months,  others  may  have 
started  to  molt.  Such  birds  should  be 
prepared  for  market.  Fowls  molting  in 
(Continued  on  page  2,  column  1) 
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HERD  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION  REPORT 

(Continued  from  page   1,   column   2) 
THREE   HIGHEST  COWS   IN   MILK 


c 

ow                            Owner 

Town 

Lbs.   Milk 

No. 

1553     Lakeville    State    Sanitorium, 

Middleboi'o 

2535 

No. 

63     Lakeville    State    Sanitorium, 

] 

Middleboro 

2250 

No. 

1555     Lakeville    State    Sanitorium, 

] 

Vliddleboro 

2100 

THREE  HIGHEST  COWS 

IN  BUTTERFAT 

C 

ow                            Owner 

Town 

Lbs. 

Butterfat 

No. 

31     Lakeville    State    Sanitorium, 

] 

Middleboro 

89.8 

Bell 

e              George   A.   Deane, 

1 

Middleboro 

84.5 

No. 

1553     Lakeville    State    Sanitorium, 

] 

Middleboro 

78.6 

TEN  HIGHEST  HERDS  IN 

BUTTERFAT  PRODUCTION 

No. 

Average 

Lbs. 

Cost  per 

Name 

Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Fat 

Lb.  Fat 

1. 

W.  J.  Davidson, 

5 

820 

40.4 

.40 

2. 

A.  H.  Kress, 

13 

704 

36.6 

.25 

3. 

George    S.    Terry, 

2 

640 

36.5 

.28 

4. 

Henry  Bartlett, 

20 

898 

35.0 

.22 

5. 

Lakeville   State   Sanitorium, 

39 

962 

34.2 

.41 

6. 

World's   End   Farm, 

14 

638 

33.8 

.23 

7. 

F.  C.  Sattler, 

32 

1001 

33.3 

.37 

8. 

William   N.    Howard, 

33 

764 

33.1 

.35 

9. 

John   W.   Peck  &   Sons, 

27 

840 

31.4 

.30 

10. 

F.   H.   Horton  &  Son, 

34 

860 

31.4 

.39 

I  would  like  to  make  special  mention  of  cow  No.  1553,  ow'ned  and  bred  by 
Lakeville  State  Sanitorium.  This  cow  milked  84  pounds  per  day  in  April,  92 
pounds  in  May,  and  84.5  pounds  in  June.  Her  highest  day  was  94.5  pounds,  on 
April  30th.  This  cow  has  never  been  milked   but  twice   a   day. 

JORDAN  F.  ATWOOD,  Supervisor. 


POULTRY    NOTES 

(Continued  from  page   1,   column  3) 

July  and  August  are  slow  in  molting 
and  generally  are  the  very  low  pro- 
ducers. They  are  the  birds  that  should 
be  removed  and  dressed  for  market. 

Another  phase  of  poultry  work  that 
needs  more  care  is  the  rearing  of  the 
pullets.  Pullets  generally  start  the  lay- 
ing year  with  the  production  of  a  large 
number  of  small  eggs  and  this  con- 
tinues for  about  three  months.  Good 
pullets  attain  their  egg  size  about  the 
third  or  fourth  month  of  production 
and  show  the  size  of  egg  that  they  are 
inherently  capable  of  producing.  Where 
pullets  are  forced  into  early  production 
they  frequently  lay  a  large  number  of 
small  sized  eggs  and  in  many  cases 
always  produce  small  eggs.  Pullets 
should  be  brought  into  production  about 
the  180th  to  the  200th  day  after  they 
are  hatched.  To  withstand  heavy  and 
continued  production  they  should  be  up 
to  standard  size  and  weight  for  the 
breed.  Pullets  under  weight  and  under- 
sized which  mature  in  three  and  a  half 
to  four  and  a  half  months  generally 
lay  a  large  number  of  small  eggs  and 
in  many  cases,  on  account  of  physical 
exhaustion,  stop  laying  after  three  or 
four  months  of  production  and  go  into 
a  partial  or  full  molt.  Feeding  equal 
parts  mash  and  whole  grains  at  this 
period  is  less  stimulating  and  the  birds 
will  put  on  more  weight  and  attain  a 
better  size  and  be  better  able  to  stand 
heavy  production. 


THE   CAUSE   OF   THE   DEAD 
BRANCHES   ON   THE   EVER- 
GREENS 


Many  inquiries  have  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Extension  Forester  this 
year  to  diagnose  the  cause  of  the  so- 
called  rust  on  pines,  spruce  and  arbor 
vitae.  It  is  not  rust  or  any  disease,  but 
rather  the  result  of  the  drought  of  last 
year  and   during  the   winter. 

Last  summer  and  fall  was  extremely 
dry  and  the  evergreens  were  constantly 
transpiring  moisture  through  the 
needles.  The  trees  went  into  the  winter 
without  a  great  deal  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  to  replace  that  which  was  evaporat- 
ing through  the  needles.  The  ground 
closed  up;  it  did  not  freeze  very  deep 
because  of  the  very  small  amount  of 
water  content  in  the  soil,  but  after 
winter  set  in  and  the  snow  fell,  there 
was  no  chance  for  any  to  get  to  the 
roots.  The  result  was  that  the  roots 
were  unable  to  supply  the  leaves  with 
sufficient  water  to  take  the  place  of 
that  lost  through  transpiration,  and  the 
tender  ends  of  the  branches  withered 
and  died.  The  larger  branches  and 
twigs  were  able  to  withstand  the  rigors 
of  this  treatment.  Consequently,  they 
did  not  dry  out  and  die.  Also  during 
the  winter  there  were  high  winds  which 
drew  more  water  from  the  needles  and 
in  larger  quantities  than  the  roots  were 
able  to  provide.  All  of  this  tended  to 
cause  the  drying  of  the  ends  as  noted 
this  spring. 


Another  condition  noted  by  the  Ex- 
tension Forester  was  that  one  side  of  a 
great  many  pine  trees  appeared  as 
though  they  had  been  blasted  by  flames 
from  a  fire.  The  cause  of  this  was  high 
winds  before  the  trees  were  awake  from 
their  winter's  sleep.  The  roots  were  still 
dormant  and  were  unable  to  function 
propei'ly.  All  moisture  was  withdrawn 
from  the  limbs  and  they  dried  up  and 
died. 

The  arbor  vitae  planted  for  orna- 
mental use  about  residences  and  also 
stock  which  was  growing  in  the 
nurseries  were  either  entirely  killed  or 
partly  killed. 

If  your  trees  are  either  wild  or 
planted.  Nature  will  soon  cover  up  the 
rusty  spots.  The  dead  needles  will  fall, 
new  growth  will  take  their  place  and 
only  a  few  ends  of  the  dead  twigs  will 
show.  These  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
cause  alarm.  A  blasted  tree  will  be 
longer  in  recovering,  but  already  the 
new  green  growth  has  changed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  many  trees.  The 
arbor  vitae  and  other  planted  stock  that 
suffered  will  either  have  to  be  removed 
entirely  or  those  dead  branches  pruned 
off.  This  treatment  will  be  left  entirely 
to  the  judgment  of  the  owner. 

In  order  that  this  condition  may  not 
arise  again,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
ornamental  plantings  be  covered  with 
pine  boughs,  straw,  burlap  or  some 
similar  protection  from  the  winds  of  the 
ensuing   winters. 
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FRUIT   NOTES 


Railroad  Worm  Flies  (apple  maggot) 
will  be  out  in  lai'ge  numbei-s  soon, 
ready  to  lay  eggs  just  under  the  skin 
of  the  apple.  Before  laying  eggs,  they 
will  drink  from  the  dew  on  the  leaves. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  they  may  be 
controlled.  Arsenate  of  lead  should  be 
thoroughly  applied  to  insure  a  good 
coverage.  There  is  no  chance  of  killing 
the  worm  after  it  has  hatched.  Three  to 
four  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  100 
gallons  of  water  should  be  used. 

Dusting  has  proven  unusually  effi- 
cient in  the  control  of  railroad  worms. 
Fifteen  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to- 
gether with  eighty-five  pounds  of 
hydrate  of  lime  gives  good  results. 
Where  the  pest  is  plentiful  about  three 
applications  should  be  made  at  intervals 
of  ten  days  beginning  about  the  first 
of  July.  The  three  applications  of  dust 
will  usually  equal  two  applications  of 
spray. 

Apple  scab  infectioii  has  been  severe 
in  many  localities  this  year.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  advisable  to  use  a  fungi- 
cide with  the  lead  in  these  maggot 
sprays.  New  Jersey  Dry  Mix,  made  and 
used  according  to  the  spray  progi'am, 
may  w'ell  be  used  as  a  spray  and  sul- 
phur, about  seventy  pounds  used  to  re- 
place that  much  lime,  in  the  dust. 
Reducing  late  infections  of  scab  will 
greatly  simplify  control  next  year  as 
well  as  improve  this  year's  crop. 

At  harvest  time,  many  apples  will 
undoubtedly  show  evidence  of  physio- 
logical diseases  such  as  Baldwin  Spot 
or  Stippen,  Water  Core,  etc.  Recom- 
mendations will  be  very  largely — in- 
crease the  organic  matter  content  of 
the  soil.  Now  before  the  trouble  shows 
up,  you  can  do  something  to  improve 
conditions.  Cultivated  orchai-ds  should 
be  planted  to  a  covercrop  of  rye,  buck- 
wheat, millet,  vetch,  etc.,  according  to 
your  soil,  in  order  that  a  supply  of 
material  can  be  grown  to  be  turned 
under. 

Growing  a  covercrop  at  this  time  will 
slow  up  tree  growth  and  tend  to  bring 
about  the  proper  maturity  of  fi-uit  and 
tissue.  The  material,  after  having  been 
turned  under  and  allowed  to  rot,  will 
increase  the  water  holding  capacity  of 
the  soil,  even  up  the  water  distribution 
throughout  the  season,  and  improve 
the  physical  texture  of  the  soil.  Your 
County  Agent  will  be  glad  to  test  your 
soil  and  make  recommendations  as  to 
the  crop  to  plant. 

Brown  rot,  a  fungus  disease  of 
peaches  and  plums,  can  be  controlled 
by  spi'aying  under  proper  conditions  of 
sanitation.  Thinning  fruits  so  that  no 
tw'o  are  touching  is  of  great  importance. 
If  this  is  not  done,  spray  material  can- 
not be  placed  on  the  surface  in  con- 
tact   and    disease    may    become    estab- 


lished. It  can  spread  from  one  fruit  to 
the  other  by  contact  very  rapidly. 
Spraying  or  dusting  to  within  a  short 
time  of  ripening  is  necessary  if  wet 
weather  is  encountered.  Consult  the 
peach  spray  program  for  materials. 

Grass  in  sod  orchards  should  be 
mowed.  If  allowed  to  rot  under  the  trees 
two  things  are  accomplished.  First,  a 
mulch  is  supplied  to  conserve  moisture 
and  protect  fruit  from  bruising;  second, 
when  rotted,  it  adds  to  the  organic  con- 
tent of  the  soil.  If  the  grass  is  removed, 
manure  or  other  organic  matter  should 
be  put  on  to  the  orchard  to  make  up 
for  the  loss. 

Heavily  loaded  apple  trees  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  labor  of  thinning  in 
larger,  higher  quality  fruit  and  reserve 
energy  in  the  tree. 


HOME   BUREAU  NOTES 
Young  Farmers'  Show 


From  July  to  October  is  a  fourth  of 
a  year  and  it  does  seem  a  long  time 
ahead  to  make  plans.  However,  very 
definite  plans  are  alrady  underway  for 
the  Homemaker's  program  at  the  Young 
Farmers'  Show  on  October  8  and  9. 

The  premium  list  has  been  revised 
and  we  hope  to  have  an  exhibition  of 
canned  goods  equal  to,  if  not  better 
than,  the  fine  disiDlay  of  last  year. 

Everyone  is  urged  to  set  aside  two 
or  three  of  the  best  jars  of  each  lot 
that  is  canned  for  exhibition. 

We  believe  it  is  practical  and  econom- 
ical to  preserve  home  grown  foods  and 
our  reason  for  having  this  exhibition 
is  to  stimulate  interest  in  home  canning. 
A  well  stocked  preserve  closet  is  health 
insurance  for  the  family  during  the 
winter  months. 

There  ai-e  also  to  be  awards  given 
for  cotton  house  dresses,  cotton  school 
dresses  and  work  aprons.  Keep  this  in 
mind  when  you  are  doing  your  summer 
sewing.  We  are  particularly  interested 
in  new  and  practical  patterns  for 
kitchen  aprons. 

Women  find  it  interesting  to  compare 
their  work  with  that  of  others  and  there 
is  a  real  thrill  when  one  unexpectedly 
receives  a  pi'ize. 

Home    Bureau    Day 

Nature  presented  us  with  one  of  those 
rare  June  days  that  the  poet  sings  of 
on  the  day  scheduled  for  our  Annual 
Home  Bui-eau  Meeting.  Nearly  a  hun- 
dred women  from  diff'erent  sections  of 
the  county  gathered  together  to  enjoy 
the   program   and   to   greet   old   friends. 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bliss,  North  Re- 
hoboth;  Mrs.  Fi-ed  J.  Cooper,'  West 
Mansfield,  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Gil- 
more,  Acushnet,  were  elected  members 
of  the  Bristol  County  Home  Bureau 
Executive  Board  to  serve  for  three 
years. 


Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr,  Home  Demon- 
stration Leader,  gave  an  inspirational 
talk  entitled  "Our  Challenge". 

Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Haynes,  Home  (Man- 
agement Specialist,  discussed  "Furni- 
ture Arrangement"  using  stereopticon 
slides  to  illustrate  her  talk. 

Bristol  County  women  not  only  like 
to  sing,  but  sing  well,  particularly  the 
old  familiar  numbers  that  Miss  Mary 
Pozzi,   Recreation   Specialist,   suggested. 

The  music  by  the  Wyeth  Trio  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  features  of 
the  entire  program.  Not  only  were  the 
selections  well  played,  but  the  idea  of 
a  family  orchestra  appealed  to  every- 
one. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Gordon,  formerly 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  in  Bristol 
County,  spoke  most  entertainingly  of 
her  experiences  in  China.  The  pictures 
of  various  phases  of  Chinese  life  were 
extremely  interesting,  but  probably 
most  fascinating  of  all  was  the  large 
and  colorful  display  of  Oriental  gar- 
ments and  _  embroideries  which  Miss 
Gordon  brought  with  her.  It  was  a 
privilege  to  examine  the  exquisite 
workmanship  of  these  pieces  and  to 
hear  Miss  Gordon's  explanation  of  the 
symbolic  meaning  of  the  embroidery. 

This  land  which  is  so  entirely  differ- 
ent from  our  own  U.  S.  A.  is  well 
worth  our  study. 


OUTDOOR  AND  CAMP  COOKERY 

Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist 

Eating  out  of  doors  is  enjoyed  by 
grown-ups  as  well  as  children,  especially 
when  everyone  shares  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  food  and  the  clearing  away 
of  the  meal.  There  are  many  occasions 
when  meals  may  be  eaten  and  partly  or 
wholly  prepared  out  of  doors.  Some- 
times it  is  a  change  to  eat  in  the  back 
yard,  often  a  picnic  meal  is  planned 
away  from  home,  and  often  in  auto- 
mobile travelling  or  vacations  spent  at 
camp,  the  three  meals  are  events  to  be 
looked  forward  to.  To  have  never 
enjoyed  the  experience  of  cooking  a 
meal  over  a  campfire  is  to  have  missed 
a  most  delightful  experience. 

Because  the  fresh  air  and  exercise 
always  stimulates  the  appetite,  It  is 
necessai-y  to  provide  plenty  of  food, 
and  also  because  the  bulkier  foods  are 
hard  to  transport,  there  is  often  a 
temptation  to  have  this  largely  made 
up  of  proteins,  starches,  fats.  Fruits, 
vegetables,  and  milk  are  quite  likely 
to  be  lacking  in  a  camper's  diet.  This 
difficulty  may  be  partly  overcome  by 
using  dried  and  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  dried  or  evaporated 
milk.  In  most  communities'  the  camper 
can  arrange  to  buy  some  of  these  pro- 
ducts fresh  from  neighboring  farms,  if 
no  village  is  nearby. 
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JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


Impressions    of    the    First    County    4-H 
Club    Camp 

by 

Charles  Belcher 

The  County  Club  Camp  opened  on 
Monday  noon,  June  22,  and  closed  on 
Friday  noon,  June  26.  This  Camp  is 
situated  on  the  Westport  River.  It  is 
the  Boy  Scout  Camp  at  Noquochoke, 
Westport. 

Mr.  Edwin  R.  Wyeth  led  the  pro- 
gram the  first  two  days  at  Camp  and 
Mr.  Earl  H.  Nodine,  Assistant  State 
Club  Leader,  led  the  program  the  last 
two  days.  Sports  of  all  kinds  were  held. 
Identification  contests  of  wild  flowers, 
native  trees  and  birds  were  held.  Camp 
fires  were   held   every  night. 

Thursday,  the  last  evening  of  Camp, 
a  Candlelight  Service  was  held.  Mr. 
Nodine  lead  the  services.  A  four-leaf 
clover  was  formed  by  stones  and  a  fire 
in  each  leaf,  and  one  in  the  center. 
Two  boys  and  two  girls  represented 
each  leaf.  Louise  Kurt  represented  the 
Heart  H.  Christina  Schobel  the  Head 
H,  Robert  Williams  the  Hand  H,  and 
John  Cahoon  the  Health  H.  Mr.  Nodine 
explained  and  described  what  each  leaf 
stood  for.  A  boy  and  girl  were  chosen 
as  Camp  Spirit.  They  w'ere  chosen  be- 
cause of  their  good  all  around  work, 
willingness  to  help,  good  sportsmanship 
and  always  happy.  The  two  Camp  Spirits 
were  Ralph  Doran,  Jr.,  and  Rita 
Paquette,  both  of  North  Dartmouth. 
They  both  vnll  get  a  free  trip  to  Camp 
next  year.  There  were  quite  a  number 
of  older  club  members  present.  Mr. 
Nodine  said  it  was  one  of  the  best 
camps  he  had  ever  attended. 

Every  boy  and  girl  enjoyed  camp 
very  much  and  helped  to  make  it  a  big 
success.  I  had  a  very  good  time  and 
hope  there  will  be  another  camp  next 
year. 

Successful   County  Club  Camp 

The  first  4-H  County  Club  Camp,  held 
at  Camp  Noquochoke,  Westport,  the 
Boy  Scout  Camp  of  the  Fall  River 
Council,  was  a  distinct  success  in  every 
way. 

The  following  counselors  and  club 
agents  made  this  possible:  Mrs.  Kate 
W.  Tallman,  Westport;  Mrs.  Clara  M. 
Ashley,  and  Miss  Mildred  Ashley  of 
Berkley;  Mr.  Ralph  Munroe  of  Re- 
hoboth;  Mr.  Aldo  Fasolo  of  Taunton 
and  the  two  Club  Agents,  Miss  Stewart 
and  Mr.   Wyeth. 

Mrs.  Kate  W.  Talman,  the  Camp 
Cook,  was  pronounced  by  all  as  the  best 
ever.  Many  of  the  campers  said  they 
enjoyed  the  meals  better  than  those 
they  had  at  home. 

We  are  all  looking  forward  to  next 
year  and  another  Camp. 

The  following  members  attended  the 
Camp : 


GIRLS — Jennie  Dubrouski,  Alice 
Budd,  Nellie  Kurt,  Acushnet;  Josephine' 
Kula,  Berkley;  Doris  Haskell,  Rita 
Paquette,  Lorraine  Paquette,  Dart- 
mouth; Virginia  Ide,  Dighton;  Mary 
Rohdin,  Easton;  Virginia  Sherman, 
Mansfield;  Christine  Schobel,  Rehoboth; 
Ida  Fasolo,  Marjorie  Collis,  Esther 
Halliley,  Taunton;  Irene  Wood,  Louise 
Kurt,  Westport. 

BOYS — William  Mitchell,  Berkley; 
Dave  Cromley,  Myricks;  Robert  Hawes, 
Ralph  Doran  Jr.,  Dartmouth;  Raymond 
Simmons,  Dighton;  Robert  Williams, 
Easton;  John  Cahoon,  Fall  River;  Al- 
fred Glode,  North  Attleboro;  Charles 
Belcher,  Raymond  King,  Taunton; 
Freeman  Meader,  Westport. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  last  night 
at  Camp,  older  club  members  in  the 
county  gathered  to  attend  the  Candle 
Light  Service  and  have  a  reunion.  The 
following  ex-club  members  attended; — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Lee  Johnson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chester  Munroe,  Christine  Schobel, 
Ralph  Munroe,  all  of  Rehoboth;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Ashley,  Berkley; 
Robert  Staples,  Seekonk;  William  Mc- 
Conville,  Ralph  Gifford,  Philip  Hawes, 
of  Dartmouth;  Howard  Jennings, 
Easton ;  John  Enos,  Dighton,  and  several 
of  the  older  club  members  in  the  Camp. 

As  a  result  of  this  reunion  an  alumni 
association  was  formed.  The  officers 
elected  were  Howard  Jennings  of 
Easton,  President;  Robert  Sharpies, 
Seekonk,  Vice-President,  and  Clara 
Munroe  Ashley,   Berkley,   Secretary. 

The  organization  meets  again  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  in 
August  for  a  short  business  meeting 
and  "Weenie  Roast". 

The  Handicraft  vrinner  this  year  is 
Everet  Smith  of  North  Dighton.  This 
was  Everet's  sixth  year-.  He  has  been 
president  of  his  club  for  the  past  three 
years.  Everet  has  done  very  fine  work 
ever  since  he  has  been  in  the  club.  He 
will  go  to  Camp  Gilbert  in  July. 

Lester  Ralph  of  North  Attleboro  has 
been  awarded  the  County  honor  in  the 
Poultry  Club  this  year.  Lester  has 
worked  consistently  during  the  past  few 
years.  He  hatched  a  few  hundi-ed  Barred 
Rock  chickens  this  year  and  they  are 
doing  nicely.  He  has  had  a  wonderfully 
fine  egg  record  during  the  past  year. 
Garden   Club  Notes 

Garden  Clubs  have  been  organized  in 
North  Dartmouth,  Taunton,  North  Re- 
hoboth, Fairhaven,  Easton  and  Berkley. 

Don't  forget  the  Fairs  which  will 
start  early  in  September  and  finish  with 
the  Bristol  County  Young  Farmers' 
Show  on  October  8  and  9.  Take  good 
care  of  your  vegetable  g'arden  and  keep 
it  growing  well.  Beets,  carrots,  cabbage, 
peppers,  tomatoes,  squash,  cucumbers, 
melons,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  and  many 
others    will    be    good    kinds   to    exhibit. 


This  is  a  good  chance  to  earn  some  prize 
money  by  exhibiting. 

Don't  forget  to  plant  some  other 
vegetables  after  one  has  been  harvested. 
After  peas,  beans  or  lettuce  plant  winter 
turnips,  cabbage  or  spinach.  Pi-epare 
the  land  and  fertilize  it  again  before 
the  second  crop  is  planted. 

Watch  for  the  potato  beetles  and 
spray  with  arsenate  of  lead.  Cover  the 
winter  squash  vines  at  intervals  so  that 
if  the  borer  attacks  at  one  place  it  will 
not  affect  the  whole  plant. 

For  the  squash  bug  spi-ay  does  not 
do  much  good.  Put  a  shingle  or  a  short 
piece  of  board  near  the  plant,  then  early 
in  the  morning  turn  it  over  and  kill 
the  bugs  which  have  gathered  there. 

A  little  fertilizer  scattered  along  the 
rows  of  growing  vegetables  and  hoed 
or  cultivated  in  will  help  much.  Be. 
careful  not  to  get  it  on  the  foliage, 
however. 

Bristol       County       Club       Members       at 
Worcester. 

Josephine  Kula  of  Berkley,  Lorraine 
Paquette  of  North  Dartmouth,  and 
William  Ortelt  of  Rehoboth  are  Bristol 
County's  Delegates  for  the  State  Health 
Contest,  which  is  being  held  at  Wor- 
cester. 

At  the  same  time  the  State  Dress 
Contest  is  being  held.  Christine  Schobel 
of  Rehoboth,  Emma  Stokinger  of  Easton 
and  Norma  Colpitt  of  Berkley  are 
representing  this  county. 


Canning   Notes 

Prof.  William  R.  Cole,  State  Exten- 
sion Specialist  of  Horticultural  Manu- 
factures, and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Rice, 
gave  two  very  interesting  demonstra- 
tions of  canning  and  jam  making  to  4-H 
Club  Members  on  June  16.  The  morning 
meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Charles  S.  Bliss  of  North  Rehoboth  and 
the  aftei-noon  meeting  was  at  the 
Berkley  Church  in  Berkley.  In  spite  of 
the  rain  there  was  a  good  attendance 
at  these   meetings. 

If  you  were  unable  to  attend  either 
of  the  above  meetings,  Mr.  Rice  will  be 
in  Bristol  County  on  August  22.  The 
morning  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  10.30 
at  the  South  School,  South  Somerset. 
The  meeting  in  the  afternoon  is  to  be 
at  Westport,  the  time  and  place  to  be 
announced  later. 


Room    Improvement 

Eighteen  girls  in  Bristol  County  have 
enrolled  in  the  Room  Improvement 
Contest  for  the  summer.  Some  are 
planning  to  paint  and  paper,  others  are 
changing  their  accessories.  Some  are 
changing  their  color  scheme,  others  are 
using  the  same  color  scheme,  but  work- 
ing it  out  in  various  ways.  Everyone  is 
having  a  good  time  and  the  rooms  will 
look  so  much  lovelier  next  fall. 
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CORN  BORER  CONTROL  DEMON- 
STRATIONS 

Because  of  new  developments  in 
machinery  and  equipment,  and  because 
of  the  revised  interpretation  of  the 
State  Law,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  co-operating  with  the 
County  Extension  Service  in  putting  on 
some  practical  demonstrations  in  the 
use  of  new  equipment  for  corn  borer 
control. 

Three  demonstrations  have  been 
scheduled.  The  first  on  September  1  at 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
at  Segreganset.  One  on  September  2,  at 
the  farm  of  Henry  Wolstencroft,  South 
Somerset,  and  the  third  at  the  farm  of 
C.  O.  Wing,  South  Westport,  on  Sep- 
tember 3.  All  three  demonstrations  will 
be  at  2.00  P.  M. 

There  will  be  an  opportunity  at  these 
demonstrations  to  hear  about  the  latest 
results  of  the  demonstrations  which  are 
being  conducted  at  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Demonstration 
Farm  at  Berkley,  Mass.  The  new  ruling 
in  regard  to  fall  plowing  will  also  be 
explained    at   these    demonstrations. 


LAWN  FACTS 

Many  people  seem  to  feel  that  lawns 
and  pasture  grasses  require  little,  if  any, 
food.  Experiments  at  our  State  Experi- 
ment Station  and  elsewhere  convincing- 
ly demonstrate  that  both  lawns  and 
pastures  respond  very  quickly  to  ferti- 
lizer treatment. 

Prof.  Dickinson  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  College  has  found  that  sulphate 
of  ammonia  when  properly  applied  has 
perhaps  given  the  most  satisfactory 
response  of  any  fertilizer  treatment 
used  on  lawn  grasses.  Sulphate  of  am- 
monia should  be  applied  when  the  grass 
is  dry,  scattered  evenly  and  thoroughly 
watered  into  the  lawn.  Otherwise  it 
will  burn  the  grass.  June  and  September, 
according  to  Prof.  Dickinson,  are  the 
best  months  to  fertilize. 

Prof.  Dickinson  has  written  a  bulletin 
"Facts  on  Lawn  Management",  which 
is  Extension  Leaflet  No.  85.  It  may  be 
obtained  free  from  the  Bristol  County 
Extension  Service,  Segreganset,  Mass., 
or  from  the  State  College  at  Amherst. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY 
YOUNG  FARMERS'  SHOW 

and 

UNION  AGRICULTURAL 
MEETINGS 


THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY 
OCTOBER   8   and   9 


Full  Program  and  Premium  List 
Free  on  Request 


WINS  CAMP  HONORS 

Howard  H.  Jennings  of  Easton,  the 
State  Garden  winner  this  year,  and 
delegate  from  Bristol  County  to  Camp 
Gilbert,  Amherst,  won  the  Camp 
"Spirit"  honor  for  the  boys,  and  will 
go  again  next  year  with  Eleanor  Cog- 
geshall  of  Brewster,  Barnstable  County, 
who  won  the  same  honor  for  the  girls. 
Both  these  young  people  will  carry  the 
spirit  from  the  1931  Camp  Gilbert  to 
the  1932  Camp  Gilbert.  Incidentally,  it 
might  be  said  that  Howard  enters  Mass- 
achusetts State  College  this  fall  for  the 
two-year  course  at  Stockbridge  School 
of  Agriculture. 


JUNIOR  CLUB   ACTIVITIES 

A  letter  is  being  sent  out  to  certain 
Poultry  Club  members  in  the  county 
who  have  been  punctual  with  their 
poultry  records  during  the  past  year, 
and  to  the  first  ten  replying,  a  free 
two-day  trip  will  be  given  to  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  Sept.  22  and  23.  The 
only  string  attached  to  this  proposition 
is  that  each  one  going  will  be  obliged  to 
exhibit  at  least  one  bird  and  pay  the  ex- 
pressage  each  way  on  it.  For  a  single 
bird  the  express  both  ways  is  around 
$1.00.  This  is  absolutely  all  the  expense 
that  you  will  have  unless,  of  course, 
you  choose  to  spend  something  while  at 
the    Exposition. 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  1) 


FEATHEREDFAX 
Spring    and    Summer    Complaint 

Almost  every  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer many  complaints  come  in,  in  regard 
to  diarrhea,  sour  crop,  pendulous  crop 
and  indigestion  among  hens,  and  this 
year  has  been  no  exception.  In  the  first 
place,  at  the  seasons  mentioned,  the 
birds  have  been  through  a  terrific  strain 
due  to  high  egg  production  and  many 
of  them  have  their  vitality  somewhat 
lowered.  Secondly,  many  of  the  flocks 
are  running  outside  and  have  an  op- 
portunity to  partake  very  liberally,  as 
hens  are  prone  to  do,  of  filthy  water, 
and  to  pick  up  refuse  of  one  kind  or 
another  that  might  bring  on  indigestion. 

Suggestions  for  overcoming  these 
troubles  must  be  quite  general  in 
nature.  Increased  sanitary  precautions, 
placing  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  soda  in 
each  quart  of  drinking  water  for  sour 
crop  when  detected,  and  a  dose  of  epsom 
salts  for  diarrhea  and  general  indiges- 
tion—usually three-fourths  of  a  pound 
to  a  pound  for  each  one  hundsed  hens, 
or  a  level  teaspoonful,  for  individual 
treatment,  is  the  usual  dosage. 

What   Causes   Off-flavor   Eggs.? 

For  several  years,  particularly  in  the 
spring,  it  has  been  general  to  hear  com- 
plaints concerning  off-flavor  or  so- 
called  "fishy"  eggs.  Both  the  external 
and  internal  appearances  of  the  eggs 
are  perfectly  normal,  yet  the  odor  for- 
bids Its  use  as  food.  This  trouble  has 
caused  many  poultrymen  to  lose  nearly 
half  of  a  well  established  retail  egg 
route.  The  manager  of  a  large  eastern 
co-operative  has  remarked  that  their  ex- 
perience vnth  the  trouble  has  been  con- 
fined  to   browti  eggs. 

The  cause  is  usually  attributed  to  the 
teed,  and  many  a  commercial  feed  man 
has  had  his  product  condemned.  The 
cause,  however,  is  not  due  to  the  feed 
but  to  a  few  individual  hens.  Just 
enough  eggs  are  laid  by  these  hens  to 
be  well  distributed  to  the  different 
customers.  A  person  has  to  get  only  one 
ot  them,  and  imagination  does  the  rest. 

Last  summer  the  owner  of  a  small 
trapnested  flock  discovered  that  his 
birds  were  laying  some  fishy  eggs. 
Noting  that  the  shells  of  the  offensive 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  3) 
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THE   FARMERS'   BULLETIN 


Published  Monthly  by  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  School 


STAFF 


George  H.  Gilbert,  Director 

Harold  O.  Woodward,  Poultry  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,         Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 

Wyman  E.  Hawkes,  Farm  Crops 

and    Soil   Fertility   Instructor 

Willis  T.  Pettey,  Orcharding 

and  Small  Fruit  Growing  Instructor 

H.  Judson  Robinson,  Market  Gardening 

and  Home  Gardening  Instructor 

Forrest  R.   Gilson,         Farm  Mechanics 

and    Construction   Instructor 

Instructor  in   English 

and  other  related  subjects 

FIELD  AGENTS 

Warren  L.  Ide,         County  Agricultural 
Agent 
Blanche   W.   Eames, 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Junior  Agri.  Agent 
Dorothy  M.  Stewart, 

Assistant  Extension  Agent 
Florence  M.   Cordner,  Clerk 


SPECIAL  APPLE  MARKET  REPORTS 

The  Division  of  Markets  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Department  of  Agriculture 
has  announced  that  they  will  continue 
the  special  apple  market  reports  this 
year.  These  will  be  published  twice  a 
week  during  the  marketing  season.  Any- 
one interested  may  obtain  these  reports 
by  requesting  same  from  W.  R.  Cole, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  and  paying  postage  for 
mailing,  which  will  be  one  dollar  for  the 
season. 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    DAIRY    HERD 

IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

REPORT 

Month  of  July,   1931 
Total  herds,  21 

Total  cows  on  test,  575 

Number  cows  in  milk,  505 

Number  cows  dry,  70 

Average  production  per  cow: — 

Milk,  676  lbs. 

Fat,  26.5  lbs. 

Average  cost  per  pound  fat  per 

cow, 
Average  butterf  at  test,  3.92  % 

Unprofitable  cows  sold  during 

month,  8 


laREE   HIGHEST  COWS   IN  MILK 

Cow  Owner                                      Town 

No.   1553  Lakeville    State    Sanitorium,  Middleboro 

No.        31  Lakeville    State    Sanitorium,  Middleboro 

No.  1113  Lakeville    State    Sanitorium,  Middleboro 

THREE  HIGHEST  COWS  IN  BUTTERFAT 

Cow  Owner                                        Town 

No.       31  Lakeville    State    Sanitorium,  Middleboro 

No.   1553  Lakeville    State    Sanitorium,  Middleboro 

Vt.   16  Leslie  N.  Clark,  Middleboro 

TEN  HIGHEST  HERDS  IN  BUTTERFAT  PRODUCTION 


No. 


Average 


Name 

1.  W.  J.  Davidson, 

2.  A.  H.  Kress, 

3.  Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 

4.  Pilgrim  Farm, 

5.  Leslie  N.   Clark, 

6.  F.  C.  Sattler, 

7.  World's  End  Farm, 

8.  House  in  the  Pines, 

9.  'Maplewood  Farm, 

10.  John  W.   Peck  &  Sons, 


Cows       Lbs.   Milk 


5 

856 

13 

694 

38 

962 

5 

796 

17 

800 

31 

977 

14 

586 

12 

598 

49 

712 

29 

790 

Lbs.  Milk 

2294 

2046 

2015 

Lbs. 

Butterfat 

79.8 

73.4 

71.5 

Lbs 

Cost  per 

Fat 

Lb.  Fat 

44.0 

.37 

36.0 

.29 

33.0 

.41 

32.7 

.20 

32.3 

.27 

31.8 

.37 

31.2 

.25 

30.0 

.86 

29.7 

.32 

29.3 

.33 

BETTER  DRESSED  CHICKENS 

More  than  140  poultrymen  in  Bristol 
County  attended  the  three  chicken  pick- 
ing demonstrations  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Monahan.  These  demonstrations 
were  held  at  the  Globus  Poultry  Farm, 
North  Rehoboth;  Peckham  Poultry 
Farm,  New  Bedford,  and  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  at  Segre- 
ganset. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  could 
not  attend  these  demonstrations  we  are 
printing  some  of  the  suggestions  made 
by  Professor  Monahan. 

There  are  three  methods  of  picking 
chickens — dry  picking,  semi-scald  and 
full  scald.  The  dry  pick  makes  the  best 
looking  carcass  and  one  which  will  keep 
a  long  time,  but  requires  considerable 
skill  to  do  quickly.  Scalding  with  hot 
water  enables  the  picker  to  rub  the 
feathers  off  quickly,  but  gives  the  skin 
a  mottled  appearance  which  soon  dis- 
colors and  is  unattractive. 

The  semi-scald  method  of  picking 
makes  a  finish  almost  as  attractive  as 
the  dry  picking.  The  bird  stays  in  good 
shape  for  several  days  and  any  poultry- 
man  with  proper  equipment  can  learn 
to  pick  this  method  nearly  as  quickly 
as  by  dry  picking. 

Semi-scald  picking  of  broilers  re- 
quires water  at  126°  F.  with  immersion 
of  the  chicken,  after  it  is  bled,  for  30 
seconds.  With  foWl  the  water  tempera- 
ture should  be  129°  F.  Water  at  this 
temperature  does  not  loosen  the  feathers 
so  that  they  can  be  wiped  off  as  when 
scalded,  but  it  does  permit  them  to  be 


(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3) 
eggs  were  identical  in  size  and  shape, 
it  was  a  matter  of  only  a  few  days 
before  he  traced  it  to  his  No.  851  hen. 
This  bird  continually  laid  these  off- 
flavored  eggs.  They  were  normal  during 
the  fall  and  winter,  but  some  internal 
change  took  place  during  the  spring. 
This  No.  851  was  sold  for  meat.  Later 
in  the  fall  it  was  discovered  that  No. 
1208,  a  pullet,  laid  these  eggs  from  the 
beginning.  This  bird  continued  to  lay 
these  off-flavor  eggs  until  finally  she 
was  killed  and  autopsied.  During  the 
fall  and  winter  a  great  many  of  her 
eggs  were  examined  bacteriologically, 
but  proved  to  be  practically  sterile. 
Thus,  the  idea  of  possible  bacterial  in- 
vasion was  disproved.  The  odor  seemed 
to  be  confined  to  the  yolk  of  the  egg, 
and  no  trace  of  this  odor  was  found  in 
the  oviduct  when  the  bird  was  autop- 
sied. 

The  exact  cause  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, yet  the  data  at  hand  seem  to 
prove  that  it  is  a  matter  concerned  with 
a  selective  physiological  process  of  a 
few'  birds  in  a  flock.  At  present  it  looks 
impossible  to  consider  administering 
anything  to  a  flock  that  will  change  this 
condition  of  a  few  individuals.  Detect- 
ing the  offending  birds  is  the  remedy. 

pulled  quite  as  easily  as  in  dry  picking 
and  does  not  discolor  the  skin.  Further- 
more, semi-scald  removed  pin  feathers 
quite  effectively,  which  is  not  true  of 
dry  picking. 

The  semi-scald  method  is  particularly 
advantageous  in  dressing  broilers. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


RADIO  HEALTH  FORUM— STATION 
WEEI 

Every  Friday  at  4.50  P.  M.,  questions 
from  the  public  on  Health  and  Preven- 
tion of  Disease,  and  the  Depai-tment's 
answers  to  them  will  be  broadcast. 

Send  questions  to  Radio  Health 
Forum,  State  Department  of  Health, 
State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beginning  September  14,  each  Mon- 
day from  12.35  to  12.45,  over  Station 
WBZ,  the  State  Extension  Specialists 
will  broadcast.  The  following  is  the 
schedule  for  September: 

Sept.  14.  Mrs.  Page,  "Starting  the 
Right  Clothes  to  School". 

Sept.  21.  Mrs.  Morley,  "Keeping  the 
Child  Fit  for  School". 

Sept.  28.  Miss  Foley,  "Feeding  the 
Children". 


FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK 

At  present  there  are  no  figures  to 
show  exactly  how  many  women  attended 
Farm  and  Home  Week  from  Bristol 
County,  but  we  do  know  that  the 
County  was  well  represented.  The  pro- 
grams planned  were  so  fine  that  it  was 
difficult  to  choose  which  lecture  to  at- 
tend, but  all  agreed  that  wherever  they 
went  their  time  was  well  spent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  keenly 
the  women  are  interested  in  flower 
gardens.  Many  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  visit  the  Clarke  Estate 
at  Northampton. 

The  Homemakers'  Dinner,  prepared 
by  the  homemakers  of  Hadley,  was  at- 
tended by  112  women.  Folk  dancing  was 
enjoyed   on  the  larwn  after  the   dinner. 

A  lecture,  "The  Human  Side  of  the 
Byrd  Expedition",  by  Charles  E.  Lof- 
gren.  Personnel  Officer  of  the  Byrd 
Expedition  to  the  South  Pole,  proved 
very  popular  and  extremely  interesting. 
This  lecture  was  followed  by  moving 
pictures  of  the  Expedition. 

Mrs.  Elsie  K.  Chamberlain's  meetings 
on  decoration  were  well  attended. 

The  final  program,  led  by  Mr.  R.  P. 
Bridgman  with  "Family  Life  Today  and 
the  Children  of  Tomorrow"  was  a 
splendid  close  for  a  very  happy  and  in- 
teresting week. 


FROZEN    DESSERTS 

Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist 
There  are  no  desserts  more  uni- 
versally liked  in  the  summer  time  than 
the  frozen  ones.  Nor  are  any  more 
wholesome  for  all  members  of  the 
family.  The  mistake  is  often  made,  how- 
ever, of  giving  children  ice  cream  cones, 
sodas,  and  rich  sundaes  at  any  time  of 


day.  This  is  not  a  good  practice.  It  is 
much  better  to  serve  a  simple  ice  cream, 
sherbet  or  ice  as  part  of  the  meal,  and 
not  spoil  the  child's  appetite  by  giving 
fancy  frozen  dishes  between  meals. 

French  Ice  Cream  or  Frozen  Custard 
4  cups  milk  scalded  in  double  boiler 

1  cup  sugar 

4  eggs  beaten 

2  teaspoons  salt 

1  tablespoon  vanilla 

Pour  hot  milk  on  beaten  eggs,  add 
sugar  and  salt.  Return  to  double  boiler 
and  cook  until  mixture  coats  on  spoon. 
Cool,  flavor  and  freeze,  using  one  part 
salt  to  8  parts  ice  if  freezer  is  used. 

Banana   Ice   Cream 
Vz   cup  sugar 

2  cups  thin  cream 

%   teaspoon  lemon  extract 

2  bananas 

1  tablespoon  flour 

1  pint  milk 

Pinch  of  salt 

1   egg 

Scald  the  milk,  stirring  constantly. 
Mix  flour,  salt  and  water  to  smooth 
paste  and  add  to  it  very  slowly  the 
scalded  milk,  stirring  constantly.  When 
thich  cook  in  double  boiler  12  to  15 
minutes.  Add  beaten  egg  and  sugar  and 
cook  for  tv/o  minutes.  Strain  custard 
through  fine  sieve  and  when  cold  add 
the  cream,  lemon  flavoring  and  the 
bananas  which  have  been  peeled, 
scraped  and  put  through  a  sieve.  Freeze. 

Apricot    Ice   Cream 
1  cup  dried  apricots 

1  cup  sugar 

2  cups  thin  cream 
1  cup  milk 

Soak  apricots  overnight  and  stew 
them  until  tender.  Put  them  through  a 
sieve  and  add  sugar  while  appricots  are 
hot,  stirring  until  sugar  is  dissolved. 
When  cold  add  cream,  then  milk,  stir- 
ring constantly.   Freeze. 

Milk  Sherbet   (foundation  recipe) 
4  cups  whole  milk 
1  cup  sugar 
%  cup  lemon  juice 

Dissolve  sugar  in  milk,  put  in  freezer 
can,  partially  pack  with  8  parts  ice  to 
one  part  salt.  When  chilled,  add  lemon 
juice,  finish  packing  and  freeze. 

Variations:  Any  kind  of  fi'uit  pulp 
may  be  added,  either  from  fresh,  ripe 
fruit  or  canned.  Dried  fruits  may  also  be 
used. 

Rhubarb    Water    Ice 

Cut  small  2  pounds  rhubarb.  Put  in 
baking  dish  with  1  cup  water,  2  cups 
sugar.  Bake  in  slow  oven  until  rhubarb 
is  tender,  and  then  strain.  Thei-e  should 
be  one  quart.  Freeze  as  ice. 
Maple   Mousse 

3  eggs 

1  cup  maple  syrup 

1  pint  whipping  cream 


Cook  beaten  egg  yolks  and  syrup  un- 
til thick,  stirring  constantly.  Set  aside 
to  cool.  Whip  the  cream,  beat  egg  whites 
until  stiff.  Whip  the  syrup  mixture  until 
light  and  mix  all  together.  Pack  in  ice 
and  salt  and  let  stand  four  hours. 


This  year  the  peach  crop  is  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  the  c'untry  and 
right  now,  while  the  fruit  is  in  surplus, 
is  should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent by  homemakers,  says  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  the  city  markets  the 
prices  are  attractive  enough  to  warrant 
a  liberal  use  of  peache=!  in  the  daily 
diet.  For  those  who  have  access  to  or- 
chards peaches  can  be  bought  so  cheap- 
ly by  the  bushel  that  it  is  a  real  in- 
ducement to  do  some  canning  and  pre- 
serving. 


"Problems  are  solved  only  by  those 
who  have  no  fixed  Walls,  who  have 
elasticity  of  temper,  open  minds,  and 
feelings  that  have  not  hardened." — 
President  Butler,   Columbia  University. 


"Religion   is   a   certain   way  of   look- 
ing at  all  things." — Johnson. 


Self-preservation  is  not  always  the 
first  law  of  Nature.  If  it  were  every 
person  would  be  vaccinated  against 
smallpox,  have  a  health  examination  on 
his  birthday  and  stop  trying  to  beat 
the  red  light  on  the  corner. — Hygeia. 


Parents    may    be    Blamed    for    Unstable 
Child 

Seven  physical  causes  for  instability 
in  children  are  listed  by  Ruth  0.  Mc- 
Carn  in  Junior  Home.  They  are  mal- 
nutrition, irregular  feeding,  iodine  de- 
ficiency, lack  of  lime  owing  to  insuffi- 
cient quantities  of  milk,  constipation, 
any  childhood  disease  and  poor  inheri- 
tance such  as  congenital  syphilis. 

Other  causes  listed  are  inconsistent 
or  erratic  discipline,  emotional  tension 
in  the  home,  over-stimulation  from 
movies  or  reading,  too  many  activities, 
constant  noise,  fears,  failure  or  r  ^or 
adjustment  at  school  and  the  lac':  of 
child  companions. 

When  instability  or  emotioral  mal- 
adjustment is  noted  in  a  child,  the 
parents  should  do  the  follo\ving  things, 
says  Mrs.  McCarn:  Take  the  child  to  a 
physician  for  an  examination;  reduce 
his  living  to  a  healthful  routine ;  be  sure 
that  he  gets  plenty  of  milk  and  enough 
sleep ;  provide  more  time  for  rest  on  the 
days  when  he  seems  worse;  let  him  play 
outdoors  as  much  as  possible;  adminis- 
ter firm  and  consistent  discipline. — 
Hygeia. 
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OLDER   CLUB    MEMBERS 

The  first  social  and  business  meeting 
of  the  4-H  Older  Club  Members'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  the  Grove  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
Segreganset,  Saturday  evening,  August 
29,  at  7.45  P.  M.  All  club  members  18 
years  old  or  over  are  invited  to  attend 
this  meeting. 

Come  prepared  to  roast  frankfurts 
and  meet  old  friends.  Mr.  Farley,  the 
State  Club  Leader,  will  be  present. 
Come  and  have  the  best  time  you  have 
ever  had. 


BROCKTON  FAIR  CONTESTS 

Contests  for  the  girls  in  cake  and 
muffin  making,  sewing  machine,  canning 
and  home  economics  will  be  held  at 
Camp  Field,  Brockton  Fair,  while  for 
the  boys  there  will  be  garden,  poultry, 
dairy  and  fruit  contests. 

Write  to  the  Club  Agent,  Segregan- 
set, for  particulars,  if  you  are  interested. 


BRISTOL    COUNTY    LEADERS    AND 

CLUB   MEMBERS  AT  CAMP 

GILBERT 

For  the  first  time  (this  year)  a  trainj- 
ing  school  for  Junior  Club  leaders  was 
held  the  week  previous  to  the  opening 
of  Camp  Gilbert.  Ida  Davis  of  Taunton 
and  Raymond  Harrington  of  North 
Dartmouth  attended  this  school,  which 
was  a  very  successful  one. 

These  two  members  also  attended 
Camp  Gilbert  and  assisted  in  the  man- 
agement of  it. 

The  delegates  from  this  county  in- 
cluded Mary  Faber,  Dartmouth,  Cloth- 
ing; Emma  Stokinger,  Easton,  Flower 
Garden;  Natalie  Ogosalek,  Taunton, 
Food;  Howard  Jennings,  Easton,  State 
Garden;  Lawrence  White,  Freetown, 
Garden;  Everett  Smith,  Dighton,  Handi- 
craft; and  Lester  Ralph,  North  Attle- 
boro.  Poultry. 

Mrs.  Kate  Tallman  attended  the  local 
leaders'  conferences  which  were  held  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Camp.  The  County 
Club  Agent,  E.  R.  Wyeth,  was  also  in 
attendance  at  the  Camp,  making  11 
representatives  from  this  county. 

The  members  and  leaders  from  this 
county,  and  from  all  counties,  attend- 
ing the  Camp  received  a  great  inspira- 
tion from  meeting  with  each  other,  and 
they  will,  no  doubt,  go  back  to  their 
respective  counties  and  communities  and 
work  even  more  than  before  to  spread 
the  "good  gospel"  of  4-H  Club  Work. 


GARDEN   NOTES 

The  following  points  on  Vegetable 
Judging  and  Exhibiting  are  given  by 
Paul  W.  Dempsey  of  the  Waltham  Field 
Station. 


I.— SELECTION: 

1.  Type: 

All  specimens  must  be  uniform 
type  and  of  the  same  general 
shape.  Important  with  root  crops. 
Must  have  right  type  for  variety, 
brings  out  variety  characteristics. 

2.  Size: 

All  specimens  must  be  uniform 
market  size  for  variety  (not  too 
large  or  small).  Too  small  means 
waste,  and  too  large  means 
coarseness   or   woodiness. 

3.  Uniformity: 

Uniformity  in  size,  shape,  color, 
and  maturity  are  very  important. 
Ideal  reached  when  we  can't  tell 
one  specimen  from  another  on  a 
display.  Shouldn't  be  over-ripe 
or  under-ripe. 

4.  Freedom  from  Blemishes: 
Freedom  from  insect,  disease,  or 
mechanical  injury  important 
Bruises  or  any  type  of  injury  to 
skin  or  core  should  not  be  present. 
Generally  disqualify  badly  dis- 
eased exhibits.  Disqualification 
depends  on  extent  of  injury. 

5.  General: 

Stems  and  top  roots  should  either 
be  all  off  or  all  on  specimens. 
Tops  cut  off  same  length. 

II. PREPARATION    (unless  otherwise 

specified  on  the  premium  list). 

1.  Beets — 3-inch  diameter  good.  iVz 

inches  desirable.  Small  tops. 
Deep  color  important.  Judge 
usually  cuts  them  for  color. 

2.  Carrots — 2-inch  diameter  at  top 

smooth  and   of  deep   color. 

3.  Parsnips — 2 1/2 -inch    diameter    at 

top,  should  be  a  gradual  taper. 
Smooth.  Beets,  carrots,  and 
parsnips  Wash  carefully  with 
soft  cloth.  Don't  scrub  with  a 
brush. 

Save  tap  root  on  all  beets,  car- 
rots   and    parsnips — important. 

4.  Cabbage — Type       important      in 

judging;  some  types  harder  than 
others;  don't  peel  leaves  down 
too  close;  leave  one  or  tw'o 
leaves  on  to  prevent  bruises. 
Color  varies  with  variety.  Firm- 
ness important. 

5.  Celery — Leave  the  roots  on;  trim 

the  outside  leaves. 

6.  Corn — Edible  stage;  tips  well 
filled  except  Bantam;  straight 
rows,  butts  well  filled,  rows 
close  together,  kernels  even, 
ears  all  uniform  color. 

7.  Cucumbers — Eating  stage;  not 
over  9  inches  long,  2%   inches 


diameter    ideal;    should    not   be 
pinched  at  the  stem  end. 
9.     Melons — Maturity     very     import- 
ant. 

10.  Onions — Don't  peel  skin  down  to 

green;  must  be  thoroughly 
ripened   off  with  the  neck  dry. 

11.  Peppers — Watch    the    number   of 

lobes;  should  be  the  same  on 
each  specimen.  All  specimens 
green  or  all  ripe — no  mixture. 

12.  Potatoes — Skin       tender;       good 

market  size  ideal.  Brush  soil  off 
carefully. 

13.  Shell  Beans — Pods  not  dry;  equal 

size  of  pods;  color  high  in 
Horticultural  strains. 

14.  String  Beans — Stage  of  maturity 

important.  Better  a  little  under- 
ripe than  over-ripe;  select  long 
straight  beans.  All  specimens 
must  be  same  length  and  same 
color.  Stringiness  is  discounted. 
The  judge  breaks  them. 

15.  Summer         Squash — Must         be 

tender  and  of  good  size.  Even 
color,  wartiness. 

16.  Winter   Squash — Large   size   but 
fully    mature.    Test    by    putting 

thumb  nail  into  the  skin ;  harder 
the  skin  the  more  mature  and 
better  the  squash. 
17.  Tomatoes — Should  be  firm  (not 
extremely  important).  Must  be 
uniform  color  don't  mix  pink 
and  red  varieties.  Must  be  free 
from  blemishes  and  cracking  on 
end   stem.   Stems  off. 

III.— EXHIBITING: 

1.  Arrange    so    each    specimen   will 

show  off  to  its  best  advantage. 

2.  Wrap  each  specimen  in  paper  to 

prevent  bruising  in  transit. 

3.  Send    one    extra    specimen    as   a 

precaution. 

4.  Have    exhibitor's   name,   address, 

and  class  number  on  the  out- 
side of  the  package. 

5.  Don't  handle  specimens  any  more 

than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

6.  Read  rules  of  show  carefully. 

7.  Exhibit    only    number    of    speci- 

mens called  for. 

IV.^UDGING: 

1.  Look  over  the  plates  as  they  stand 

and  form  partial  judgment. 

2.  Examine  each  specimen  of  each 

plate  for  bruises  and  blemishes. 

3.  Missing  tap  root  in  root  crops  a 

serious  cut. 

4.  Remember  type,  size,  uniformity 

and  freedom  from  blemishes. 
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BRISTOL     COUNTY     UNION     MEET- 
INGS AND  YOUNG  FARMERS' 
SHOW 
October  8  and  9. 

The  Bristol  County  Union  Agricul- 
tural Meetings  and  Young  Fanners' 
Show  programs  are  practically  com- 
pleted at  this  writing. 

The  dairy  and  fruit  progi'ams  are 
scheduled  for  Thursday,  October  8,  from 
10.30  A.  M.  to  3.30  P.  M. 

On  the  dairy  program  Dr.  G.  E. 
Corwin  of  the  State  Division  of  Animal 
Industry  will  discuss  the  subject,  "Dis- 
eases of  Cattle  Transmissable  to  Man 
Through  Milk".  The  plan  throughout 
all  the  program  this  year  is  to  have  40 
nainute  discussions  of  each  subject  by 
some  authority  on  the  subject  and  20 
minutes  will  be  given  over  to  discussion 
by  two  local  farmers. 

Prof.  C.  J.  Fawcett,  State  Dairy 
Specialist,  will  discuss  "Where's  the 
Profit  in  Dairying?"  Prof.  R.  W. 
Donaldson,  State  Agronomy  Specialist, 
will  discuss  "Soil  Needs  and  the  Use 
of  High  Power  Fertilizers".  Prof.  F.  H. 
Branch,  State  Farm  Management 
Specialist,  will  have  for  his  subject, 
"Costs  and  .Returns  for  Growing  Cash 
Crops". 

On  the  fruit  program  there  vdll  be 
three  speakers  from  outside  the  county. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Shaw  of  the  State  Eixperiment 
Station,  Prof.  F.  C.  Sears,  head  of  the 
Pomology  Department  at  the  State 
College,  and  Mr.  Clifton  W.  Nelson,  one 
of  the  leading  fruit  growers  of  Plym- 
outh County.  Their  subjects  have  not 
yet  been  announced,  but  they  will  be 
practical  subjects  which  will  be  of  value 
to  our  fruit  growers. 

The  Poultry  and  Vegetable  Garden 
programs  vrill  be  held  the  following  day, 
October  9,  from  10.30  A.  M.  to  3.30 
P.  M. 

On  the  vegetable  garden  program  Dr. 
O.  C.  Boyd  of  the  State  College  will 
discuss  "How  to  Reduce  Losses  from 
Diseases  in  Growing  Vegetable  Crops". 
Prof.  Robert  E.  Young,  formerly  of 
Ohio  and  now  located  at  the  Market 
Garden  Field  Station  at  Waltham,  will 
discuss  "What  You  Should  Know  About 
Your  Soil".  Prof.  F.  H.  Branch  has 
some  very  interesting  figures  on  the 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 


JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT  AT  YOUNG 
FARMERS'  SHOW 

By  the  time  this  copy  of  the  Bulletin 
reaches  you  the  Bristol  County  Young 
Farmers'  Show  will  not  be  far  off.  The 
following  suggestions  to  junior  exhibi- 
tors and  those  taking  part  in  the  junior 
contests  would  not  be  amiss. 

The  dates  of  the  show  are  Thursday 
and  Friday,  October  8  and  9.  The  entry 
blanks  should  be  in  to  the  Secretary, 
'Miss  Florence  M.  Cordner,  by  October 
7  for  everything  except  poultry  and 
rabbits,  and  the  entries  for  those  should 
be  in  by  October  3rd.  Be  sure  to  let 
the  Club  Agent  know  well  in  advance 
of  the  Show  date  if  you  wish  to  have 
him  arrange  to  get  in  your  exhibit. 
Don't  let  your  inability  to  get  them 
here  prevent  you  from  exhibiting. 

The  Committee  on  Junior  Exhibits 
is  as  follows:  Herbert  M.  Ashley, 
Berkley,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Herbert  M. 
Ashley,  Berkley,  Secretary  of  Junior 
Department;  Aldo  Fasolo,  Taunton; 
Natalie  Ogosalek,  Taunton;  Adrian  Vin- 
cent, Rehoboth;  and  the  iClub  Agent, 
E.  R.  Wyeth,  Segreganset.  Get  in  touch 
with  any  of  these  folks  in  regard  to  ex- 
hibiting or  judging  at  the  Young 
Farmers'  Show. 

If  you  wish  a  premium  list  and  entry 
blank  send  for  one  at  once.  The  supply 
is  not  large. 

All  judging  contests  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  October  9,  at  4.00  P.  M.  There 
will  be  Clothing,  Canning,  Poultry  and 
Vegetable  Judging  Contests.  In  the 
Clothing  judging  there  will  be  aprons, 
darns  and  hemmed  patches;  in  the  Can- 
ning, jellies,  canned  fruits  and  canned 
vgetables;  in  the  Vegetable  judging 
there  will  be  four  classes  of  the  com- 
mon varieties  and  in  the  Poultry  there 
will  probably  be  Reds,  Rocks  and  Leg- 
horns. 

The  Sectional  Ball  Jar  Contest  will 
be  held  at  the  Bristol  County  Young 
Farmers'  Show  on  October  8  and  9, 
instead  of  at  Brockton  Fair.  Please  send 
your  entries  for  the  Ball  Jar  Contest 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  4-H  Department, 
Mrs.  Clara  M.  Ashley,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Taunton,  Mass. 


STATE-WIDE   RAT   BANQUET 

The  county-wide  anti-rat  campaigns 
which  were  conducted  in  the  State  last 
year  were  so  successful  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  put  on  a  State-wide  campaign 
on  Friday,  October  30,  the  day  before 
Hallowe'en. 

The  campaign  will  be  conducted  by 
E.  M.  Mills,  Rodent  Control  Specialist 
for  the  NeW  England  States.  The  rats 
will  be  served  a  farewell  banquet  con- 
sisting of  three  courses,  fish,  meat  and 
cereal.  These  courses  will  be  spiced  with 
red  squill.  Red  squill  is  the  newest 
and  safest  rat  destroyer  known  to 
modern  science.  It  kills  rats  and  mice, 
but,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  not  fatal  to 
human  beings,  dogs,  cats  or  poultry. 
However,  it  may  make  them  quite  sick, 
and  Mr.  Mills  warns  that  it  should  be 
kept  out  of  reach  of  domestic  animals 
and  children. 

The  baits  this  year  are  being  put  up 
in  cans  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  will  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  County  Agricultural 
Agents. 

As  a  result  of  purchasing  and  mixing 
the  supplies  of  bait  in  large  quantities, 
three  cans  of  the  bait  can  be  supplied 
for  50  cents.  Three  cans  will  make  100 
baits  or  enough  to  bait  an  average  farm. 
Homemade  baits  would  cost  at  least 
twice  this  amount,  would  be  less  effec- 
tive, and  would  be  troublesome  to  make. 
Baits  will  be  available  at  the  various 
towns  of  Bristol  County  on  October 
30th  for  those  who  send  in  an  order  in 
advance. 

Circular  letters  will  be  sent  to  our 
regular  mailing  list  with  an  order  card. 
These  cards  must  be  returned  to  the 
County  Agricultural  Agent,  Segregan- 
set, Mass.,  by  Friday,  October  23rd. 

It  is  hoped  that  everyone  Will  co- 
operate in  this  campaign.  Rats  are 
highly  migi'atory  and  move  from  farm 
to  farm.  Work  with  your  neighbor  and 
give  this  information  to  those  who 
might  be  interested.  Be  sure  to  get  one 
of  these  order  cards  and  tell  your 
neighbors  about  that  State-wide  cam- 
paign. 
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(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  1) 
cost  of  growing  vegetable  crops  and 
will  discuss  "Costs  and  Returns  in 
Growing  Vegetable  Crops".  Mr.  C.  A. 
Hayes,  who  is  Director  of  the  New 
England  Division  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
mission, an  organization  which  does  all 
the  purchasing  for  the  A.  &  P.  Stores, 
will  discuss  "Recent  Developments  in 
Chain  Store  Marketing  of  Locally 
Grown  Vegetables." 

The  speakers  on  the  poultry  program 
include  Prof.  J.  C.  Graham,  head  of  the 
Poultry  Department  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  College.  Dr.  G.  L.  Dun- 
lap  of  the  State  Experiment  Station  and 
Prof.  F.  H.  Branch,  Farm  OManagement 
Specialist. 

Professor  Graham  will  discuss  two 
subjects,  "Poultry  Feeding  with  Special 
Reference  to  Hatchability",  and  "In- 
teresting Data  on  Egg  Size". 

Dr.  Dunlap  will  take  for  his  subject, 
"Gleanings  From  Our  Diagnostic  Ser- 
vice." Prof.  Branch  w'ill  discuss 
"Factors  Affecting  Profits  as  Told  by 
Actual  Records". 

The  Young  Farmers'  Association  are 
expecting  the  best  show  that  we  have 
ever  held.  If  requests  for  premium  lists 
are  any  indication  we  are  going  to  have 
considerable  increase  in  exhibits.  The 
exhibits  will  be  open  to  the  public  from 
3.30  P.  M.  until  11.00  P.  M.  There  will 
also  be  the  usual  outside  game  booths. 

There  will  be  musical  programs  both 
evenings.  On  Thursday  evening  we  will 
have  Pietro  Mordelia  and  his  two 
daughters,  three  musical  merry-makers 
from  the  White  Entertainment  Bureau 
of  Boston.  The  program  will  consist  of 
readings,  classical  songs,  musical  selec- 
tions on  the  piano-accordian,  saxophone, 
musical  saw,  flexophone  and  guitar. 

Friday  evening  there  will  be  a  musi- 
cal program  by  the  Wyeth  Trio,  fol- 
lowed by  the  auction  sale  of  exhibits. 

These  programs  should  be  of  interest 
to  everyone.  All  programs  are  free 
sxcept  the  musical  program  by  the 
Mordelia  Trio. 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    DAIRY    HERD 

IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

REPORT 


22 
589 
504 


Month  of  August,  1931 
Total  herds. 
Total  cows  on  test, 
Number  cows  in  milk. 
Number  cows  dry,  85 

Average  production  per  cow — 

Milk,  663  lbs. 

Fat,  27.6  lbs. 

Average  cost  per  pound  fat  per  cow, 
Average  butterfat  test,  4.16 

Unprofitable  cows  sold  during 

month,  6 


HERD     IMPROVEMENT    ASSOCIATION  REPORT  (Continued) 

THREE   HIGHEST  COWS   IN   MILK 

Cow  Owner  Town  Lbs.  Milk 

No.   1553  Lakeville    State  Sanitorium,  Middleboro  2173 

No.   1113  Lakeville    State  Sanitorium,  Middleboro  2000 

No.        80  Lakeville    State  Sanitorium,  Middleboro  1807 

THREE   HIGHEST   COWS    IN   BUTTERFAT 

Cow  Owner  Town  Lbs.  Butterfat 

No.   1553     Lakeville    State    Sanitorium,      Middleboro,  76.0 

No.       80     Lakeville    State    Sanitorium,     Middleboro,  75.9 

No.  5     A.  H.  Kress,  Hingham,  71.2 

TEN  HIGHEST  HERDS  IN  BUTTERFAT  PRODUCTION 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Name 
A.  H.  Kress, 
W.  J.  Davidson, 
Leslie  N.  Clark, 
F.   C.   Sattler, 

Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 
H.  A.   Standish, 
George  A.   Deane, 
Worlds  End  Farm, 
F.   H.   Horton  &   Son, 
B'.  W.  Shaw, 


Cows       Lbs.  Milk         Fat     pound  Fat 
No.        Average       Pounds     Cost  per 


12 
5 
17 
30 
40 
18 
17 
16 
'26 
23 


731 
715 
894 
1035 
915 
808 
758 
573 
816 
692 


41.5 
38.6 
36.4 
33.7 
32.3 
29.5 
28.4 
29.4 
28.4 
27.5 


.IT 
.33 
.80 
.35 
.43 
.31 
.16 
.28 
.41 
.29 


THE    ECONOMY    OF    FEEDING    DAIRY    CATTLE    LESS    HAY    AND    MORE 
GRAIN   ON   HAY-BUYING  FARMS 


By  S.  L.  Freeman 

Throughout  the  winter  of  1930-1931,  several  dairymen,  who  would  ordi- 
narily have  bought  big  quantities  of  hay  to  feed,  have  fed  small  quantities  of 
hay  and  have  bought  a  bigger  proportion  of  food  nutrients  in  grain.  They  did 
this  on  the  theory  that  under  prevailing  price  conditions,  with  hay  high  and 
grain  low,  they  would  be  buying  food  for  their  cattle  cheaper. 

Practically  all  of  the  men  who  tried  the  new  feeding  system  like  it.  Their 
cows  keep  in  as  good,  or  in  some  cases,  better  condition.  The  men  thought  that 
they   were   getting  better  production   and  getting  it  more  economically. 

A  study  of  cow'  test  association  records,  made  possible  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  herd  owners,  now  tells  what  did  hippen.  From  herd  books  of  11  different 
herds  the  records  of  all  the  individual  animals  that  had  two  complete  years' 
records  were  used. 

WHAT  CHANGES  IN  RESULTS  DID  THE     CHANGE     IN     FEEDING     BRING 

ABOUT? 

Group  1,  composed  of  89  cows  in  9  herds,  was  changed  in  1930-31  to  this 
new  method  of  feeding.  The  records  for  the  group  show  the  following  averages 
per  cow  through  the  two  years,   1929-1930  and  1930-31. 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Profit 

Succulent 

Dry 

Concen- 

Pounds 

Pounds 

above 

Roughage 

.Roughage 

trates 

Milk 

Fat 

Feed  Cost 

3545 

5372 

2214 

6608 

250.7 

$146.19 

5065 

2130 

4809 

9789 

305.7 

210.59 

1929-30, 
1930-31, 

WHAT  HAPPENED  WITH  COWS  WHOSE  FEED  WAS  NOT  CHANGED? 

Group  2,  composed  of  24  cows  in  2  herds,   was   fed   in  the   usual  way   both 
years.   The  records  for  that  group  are  as  follows: — 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Profit 

Succulent 

Dry 

Concen- 

Pounds 

Pounds 

above 

Roughage 

Roughage 

trates 

Milk 

Fat 

Feed  Cost 

6139 

5074 

2705 

8573 

302.2 

$196.16 

6135 

3420 

3040 

9188 

336.5 

233.52 

1929-30, 
1930i-31, 

HOW  DO  THE  RESULTS  FROM  THE  TWO     METHODS     OF     FEEDING    COM- 
PARE? 

A  comparison  of  the  average  changes   per   cow   in   the   two   groups   through 
the  two  years  is  as  follows: — 

(See  next  page) 
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CHANGES    IN   AMOUNTS   OF 


Group 

No. 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Succu- 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds        Profit 

Number 

Cows 

lence 

Hay 

Grain 

Milk 

Fat       Feed  Cost 

1 

89 

+  1520 

— 3242 

+  2595 

+  3181 

+  55.0      +$64.40 

2 

24 

—       4 

—1654 

+    335 

+    615 

+  34.3      +    37.36 

A  study  of  the  individual  cows  in  the  two  ^'oups  finds  each  group  divided 
in  the  following  proportions  into  classes  of  cows  that  made  more  milk  and  more 
profit,   less   milk  and  less  profit,   and   less  milk  but  more  profit. 

More    Milk  Less  Milk  Less  Milk 

and  and  but 

More  Profit  Less  Profit  More  Profit 

Group   1  68%  20%  11% 

Group  2  58%  37%  4% 

From  every  angle,  these  cow  test  association  records  indicate  the  economy 
of  feeding  less  hay  and  more  grain  on  hay-buying  farms. 


HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


WHO'S  WHO  ON  THE  HOMEMAKERS' 
PROGRAM 

Mrs.  Carolyn  S.  Dewing,  representa- 
tive of  the  Henry  Bosch  Wall  Paper 
Company  needs  little  introduction  in 
Bristol  County.  She  is  a  well  known 
interior  decorator,  and  is  always  en- 
thusiastically received  when  she  speaks. 
Her  many  friends  vidll  be  glad  to  know 
that  she  is  to  be  on  the  Homemakers' 
Program  of  the  Young  Farmers'  Show 
on  Thursday,  October  8.  Her  subject 
w'ill  be  "Good  Backgrounds  in  Home 
Decoration". 

Many  of  us  do  not  realize  the  wide 
range  of  activities  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health.  We  have  been 
very  fortunate  in  securing  for  our 
speaker  on  Friday  afternoon,  October 
9,  Dr.  Luise  M.  Diez,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Child  Welfare,  who  will  tell 
us  some  interesting  things  about  the 
activities  and  services  of  that  depart- 
ment. 

None  of  our  county-wide  meetings 
are  really  successful  without  the 
presence  of  our  State  Home  Demon- 
stration Leader,  Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr. 
Mrs.  Herr  always  has  a  message  of  real 
interest  for  our  homemakers. 

Miss  Mary  Pozzi,  State  Recreation 
Specialist,  has  something  different  to 
offer  our  women  in  the  way  of  enter- 
tainment for  the  organizations  they  be- 
long to. 

Food  necessarily  plays  an  important 
part  in  our  daily  life.  A  demonstration 
by  Mrs.  Ruth  Hathaway  Smith  of  the 
Birdseye  Frosted  Foods  will  prove  in- 
teresting. This  was  a  popular  feature 
of  the  Farm  and  Home  Week  program 
at  Amherst  last  July. 


YOUNG  FARMERS'  SHOW 

Premium  lists  for  the  Young  Farmers' 
Show  have  been  distributed  to  those 
who  have  expressed  an  interest  in  ex- 
hibiting at  the  Fair.  Last  year  was  the 
first  year  that  cash  awards  were  offered 
in  the  Home  Department,  and  there  may 


be  some  who  do  not  know  of  this 
feature. 

There  are  classes  for  cotton  house 
dresses,  cotton  school  dresses  and 
kitchen  aprons,  and,  of  course,  there  is 
to  be  a  canning  contest. 

The  awards  for  jellies,  and  canned 
fruits,  vegetables  and  meats  are  quite 
liberal.  If  you  w'ould  like  an  entry  blank 
address  Miss  Florence  Cordner,  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  Segregan- 
set,  Mass. 


HOME   FURNISHINGS 

Beginning  in  September  the  Home 
Furnishings  project  will  be  carried  on 
in  Bristol  County  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Haynes,  State  Home 
Management  Specialist.  The  project 
will  consist  of  four  meetings  and  will 
include  the  subjects  that  are  of  special 
interest  to  those  who  enroll.  These  in- 
clude curtain  making,  slip  covers,  chair 
sets,  couch  covers,  pillows,  table  run- 
ners, rug  making,  lampshades  and  any 
other  particular  interest  wanted. 

A  letter  explaining  the  project  and 
an  enrolment  card  has  been  sent  to  the 
names  of  those  on  our  mailing  list. 

Two  training  schools  will  be  held,  one 
in  North  Dartmouth  and  a  second  one 
probably   in   Norton. 

We  have  already  heard  of  several 
who  are  not  on  our  mailing  list  who  are 
interested  in  this  project.  The  enrol- 
ment will  be  limited  only  by  the 
numbers  that  we  are  able  to  take  care 
of,  so  if  you  did  not  receive  a  card 
wiite  or  telephone  to  Miss  Blanche  W. 
Eames,  Home  Demonstration  Agent, 
Segreganset,  Mass.,  or  get  in  touch  with 
one  of  the  women  in  the  following  list. 

Mrs.  Henry  N.  Paine,  200  Chauncy 
Street,   Mansfield. 

Mrs.  Wyman  E.  Hawkes,  Segreganset. 

Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Dow,  R.  F.  D.  East 
Taunton,    (Myricks). 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Howland,  R.  F.  D. 
No.   1,  Taunton,    (Berkley). 

Mrs.  Josiah  F.  Draper,  Dartmouth. 

Mrs.  W.  Adelbert  Redfield,  Rehoboth. 

Mrs..  Charles  S.  Bliss,  R.  F.  D.  No  1, 
Attleboro,    (Rehoboth). 


Mrs.  Benjamin  Gilmore,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
1,  Ne',v  Bedford,   (Acushnet). 

Mrs.  Fred  J.  Cooper,  West  Mansfield. 

Mrs.  Milton  Gurney,  East  Freetown. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Edminster,  East  Freetown. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Holmes,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
1,   New  Bedford,    (Acushnet). 

Mrs.  Roger  M.  Acheson,  South  West- 
port. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Lawton,  North  West- 
port. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ormsbee,  R.  F.  D.  No  1, 
Swansea,    (Hortonville). 

Mrs.  David  S.  Hoard,  R.  F.  D.,  As- 
sonet,    (Myricks). 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Lucas,  341  State 
Road,  North  Dartmouth. 

Mrs.  Arthur  O.  York,  291  Brownell 
Avenue,  New  Bedford. 

Mrs.  Ernest  G.  Teachman,  20  Gay- 
wood  Street,  New  Bedford. 

Mrs.  James  E.  Gilson,  465  Winthrop 
Street,  Taunton. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Shaw,  16  Fairview  Ave- 
nue,  Taunton. 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Bayley,  66  Court 
Street,   Mansfield. 

Mrs.  Homer  A.  Palin,  12  Maple  Ave- 
nue, North  Attleboro. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Williams,  East  Norton. 

NAMES! 

Why,  oh  why,  do  we  sometimes  for- 
get to  sign  our  names  when  we  send 
return  cards?  One  or  two  of  the  Home 
Furnishing  cards  which  have  come  into 
the  office  have  no  name  on  them.  Did- 
one  of  them  come  from  you? 

HOME  BUREAU  OFFICERS  ELECTED 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Bristol  County 
Home     Bureau     the    following    officers 

were   elected : 

President,    Mrs.    W.    Adelbert   Redfield, 

Rehoboth. 
Vice-President,    Mrs.     Robert    S.    How- 
land,  Berkley. 

Secretai-y,  Mrs.  Wyman  E.  Hawkes, 
Segreganset. 


"The  dental  journals  of  the  day  carry 
articles  calling  attention  to  the  neWer 
knowledge  of  nutrition.  The  special  care 
of  the  teeth  during  pregnancy  is  now- 
looked  upon  as  essential,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  prospective  mother,  but 
also  for  the  developing  fetus.  What  a 
splendid  thing  it  will  be  for  humanity 
if  children  can  be  given  the  wonderful 
asset  of  fully  developed  jaws  and 
soundly  constructed  teeth." Dr  Fair- 
child. 

A  good  school  lunch  contains  milk, 
at  least  one  dark  sand%vich,  not  more 
than  one  sweet  sandwich,  fruit  or  vege- 
table, and  a  sintple  dessert  such  as 
stuffed  prunes,  simple  cake  or  cookies, 
or  2  or  3  pieces  of  good  candy. 
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JUNIOR   CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


COUNTY   GARDEN    CLUB   EXHIBITS 
IN  OHIO 

A  County  Garden  exhibit  made  up  of 
varieties  of  vegetables  obtained  from 
the  gardens  of  Edward  Roman,  Berkley; 
Frank  Lewis,  Taunton;  James  Brodie, 
Harold  Ames  and  John  Mann  of  East 
Taunton,  and  Irving  Wyeth  of  Dighton, 
tied  for  fourth  place  with  Milwaukee 
County  of  Wisconsin  in  the  4-H  Garden 
Club  Contest  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Vegetable  Growers'  Association 
of  America  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  recently. 

Individual  prize  ribbons  were  won  as 
follows:  Frank  Lewis,  first  on  celery, 
fifth  on  onions;  James  Brodie,  second  on 
tomatoes,  third  on  peppers;  Edward 
Roman,  fourth  on  cucumbers,  fourth  on 
carrots;  Harold  Ames  and  John  Mann, 
fourth  on  beets,  and  Irving  Wyeth, 
fourth  on  potatoes.  Frank  Lewds  and 
James  Brodie  each  won  a  weed  cutter 
besides  ribbons  and  cash. 

This  competition  was  open  to  all 
garden  clubs  in  the  country,  and  to 
place  fourth  in  a  National  contest  shows 
that  the  boys  in  this  county  know  how  to 
grow  and  select  vegetables  as  well  as 
they  do  in  other  parts  of  the   country. 


CANNING    NOTES 

Fall  is  here  and  it  brings  thoughts  of 
winter.  Have  you  your  canning  all  done 
and  placed  on  the  shelves?  Last  summer 
you  were  told  to  save  your  best  jars  to 
exhibit  at  the  Young  Farmers'  Show. 
You  better  look  them  over  and  get  them 
ready  as  the  Show  will  soon  be  here. 

The  time  has  come  to  check  up  on 
all  that  you  have  done.  The  iinal  reports 
are  due  at  the  county  office  not  later 
than  October  15.  Will  you  please  see 
that  your  report  is  in  and  remind  your 
fellow  club  members  about  theirs? 


ROOM    IMPROVEMENT 

You  girls  who  have  been  in  the  Room 
Improvement  Contest  this  summer  have 
been  very  busy  with  paint  brush  and 
paint.  Now  you  can  draw  a  breath  and 
see  just  what  you  have  accomplished. 
Remember  the  contest  closes  October 
first,  so  put  the  finishing  touches  on  be- 
fore this  date.  A  tour  of  the  best  rooms 
will  be  conducted  soon.  The  date  will  be 
announced  in  the  next  Bulletin.  Watch 
for  it. 

After  October  first  the  winter  clubs 
begin.  Which  club  are  you  going  to  be- 
long to  this  year?.  If  you  have  not  be- 
longed to  a  4-H  Club  before,  but  would 
like  to  know  about  it,  vn-ite  to  the  Club 
Agent  at  Segreganset. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  4-H   SERVICE 
CLUB  MEETS 

The    second    meeting    of    the    Bristol 
County  4-H  Service   Club  was  held   at 


the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
on  Saturday  evening,  August  29.  Thirty- 
five  were  present  including  State  Club 
Leader  George  L.  Farley  and  County 
Leaders  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Stewart  and 
Edwin  R.   Wyeth. 

After  a  "Weenie"  roast  at  the  School 
Grove  an  enthusiastic  business  meeting 
was  held  and  some  songs  sung  in  the 
School  building. 

A  committee  on  constitution  and  by- 
laws, consisting  of  Howard  Jennings, 
Easton;  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Ashley,  Berkley, 
and  William  McConville,  North  Dart- 
mouth, presented  same,  which  after 
some  discussion  and  changes,  w'ere 
adopted. 

Some  of  the  more  important  Articles 
in  the  By-Laws  were  as  follows:  The 
minimum  age  limit  to  be  16  years.  It 
was  decided  to  have  three  regular  meet- 
ings a  year,  one  in  the  spring  in  con- 
nection with  the  4-H  Camp,  another  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  an- 
other during  the  winter.  The  exact 
dates  of  these  meetings  would  be  sent 
out  to  members  a  few  weeks  previous 
to  the  meetings. 

The  Service  Club  will  have  as  one 
of  its  projects  the  County  4-H  Camp  at 
Westport. 

Mrs.  Clara  M.  Ashley,  the  Secretary, 
was  made  Secretary-Treasurer  as  there 
will  be  some  funds  for  the  club  to 
handle. 

There  will  be  no  club  dues  for  the 
present. 

The  President,  Howard  H.  Jennings, 
appointed  the  following  on  the  Execui- 
tive  Committee: — Herbert  M.  Ashley, 
Berkley;  Evelyn  Morse,  Taunton; 
Anthony  Thatcher,  Rehoboth,  and  the 
officers,  including  Howard  Jennings, 
Easton,  Pi-esident;  vice-president,  Robert 
Sharpies,  Seekonk,  and  secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Clara  M.  Ashley,  Berkley. 

Mr.  George  L.  Farley  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk,  telling  the  club  how 
they  could  be  of  greatest  service  to  the 
county. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  meeting 
the  Club  presented  Mi-,  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
M.  Ashley  with  a  five  dollar  gold  piece 
as   a  wedding  present. 

The  following  members  were  present: 
Chester  M.  Munroe,  D.  Lee  Johnson, 
Doris  H.  Johnson,  Hilman  S.  Cash, 
Annie  E.  Cash,  Rehoboth;  William  Mc- 
Conville, Dartmouth;  Robert  M. 
Sharpies,  Seekonk;  Evelyn  Morse, 
Emanuel  Cabral,  Taunton;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  A.  Haglund,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bernard  J.  Talbot,  Jr.,  Easton;  George 
L.  Farley,  Amherst;  Anthony  C. 
Thatcher,  Rehoboth;  Aldo  Fasolo,  Taun- 
ton; Raymond  W.  Webber,  Thomas 
Trueman,  Easton;  Ralph  H.  Gifford, 
Dartmouth;  Dorothy  M.  Stewart,  Edwin 
R.     Wyeth,     Segreganset;     Howard    H. 


Jennings,  Easton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
M.  Ashley,  Mildred  Ashley,  Berkley; 
Ralph  Munroe,  Bemice  Howard,  Lillian 
Munroe,  Rehoboth;  Mrs.  G.  H.  Jennings, 
Emma  Stokinger,  Easton;  Michael 
Schobel,  Rehoboth;  Barbara  L.  Wyeth, 
Louise  Wyeth,  Dighton;  Christina 
Schobel,  Rehoboth;  Mrs.  E.  R.  Wyeth, 
Dighton. 


AGGIE  NEWS  NOTES 

The  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  opened  Wednesday,  September 
ninth  for  the  Freshman  Class,  with  51 
present.  A  group  of  Bristol  County's 
farmers  of  the  future,  preparing  to  be 
leaders  in  agricultural  and  community 
enterprises,  in  fact,  high  minded  citizens 
of  a  great  agricultural  nation. 


In  the  Floricultural  Department  of 
the  school  Mr.  Blackledge,  '31,  will 
assist  Mr.  Robinson  in  the  greenhouses. 
Blackledge  gave  excellent  service  in 
this  Department  as  an  undergraduate 
and  we  are  all  glad  to  have  him  with  us 
again. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  Department  will 
become  a  model  in  this  field  in  the  days 
just  ahead.  The  best  carnation  stock 
yet  benched  at  B.  C.  A.  S.  may  be  seen. 
Mums,  calendulas,  snapdragons,  carna- 
tions, and  stocks  vsdll  be  the  leading 
fall  crops. 

Tomato  plants  for  the  winter  crop 
are  being  potted  today  and  several 
thousand  lettuce  plants  will  be  trans- 
planted at  once. 


There  has  been  a  very  fine  Mac- 
intosh Apple  crop  this  year.  The 
advisability  has  become  apparent  here 
at  B.  C.  A.  S.  of  having  the  trees 
heavily  mulched,  because  of  the  great 
number  of  apples  that  have  dropped  this 
year.  The  mulching  has  saved  the  fruit 
from  being  bruised.  Several  of  the  first 
year  boys  are  helping  to  pack  the  fruit. 


Red,   White   and   Blue  Night 

The  evening  of  October  23rd  is  the 
date.  Beginning  at  eight  o'clock  that 
evening  the  Builders  of  America  hold 
their  annual  informal  reception  at  the 
Agricultural  School  Hall  for  new  mem- 
bers, guests  and  friends.  Parents  are 
especially  invited.  Grand  march  and 
dance  follow  the  reception.  An  evening 
too  enjoyable  to  miss!! 


You  Vfill  make  more  friends  in  a 
week  by  getting  yourself  genuinely  in- 
terested in  other  people  than  you  can 
by  trying  to  get  other  people  interested 
in  you Wiggam. 


The  soul  occupied  with  great  ideas 
best  performs  small  duties. — James 
Martineau. 


r  EXTENSION  SERVICE   1 

Aniherct.  Macs. 

RECEIVED 

n 


Co-operative  Extension  Work  in  Agriculture  and  Hone  Economics;  Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural  College,  United  States  Department  of  AgnsuJture,  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education,  Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau,  ana^ftiStSr'CSilHty 
Agricultural  School,  co-operating.  I  Initials    

BRISTOL  COUNTY  UNION  AGRICULTURAL 
MEETINGS  AND  SHOW 

October  8  and  9,  1931 
BRISTOL  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 

SEGREGANSET,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Come  to  these  Farmers'  Trade  and  Home  Meet- 
ings. 

They  will  aid  you  in  keeping  your  business  up- 
to-date. 

You  will  find  meeting  neighbors  and  others  en- 
gaged in  your  line  of  work  stimulating  and 
enjoyable. 

Warren  L.  Ide, 

County  Agricultural  Agent. 

PROGRAM  BY  DAYS 
Thursday,  October  8,  1931 

10.30  A,  M.-  3.30  P.  M.— Dairymen's  Meetings. 
10.30  -  3.30  —Fruit  Growers'  Meetings. 

10.30  -  3.30  — Homemakers'  Meetings. 

4.00  P.  M.-11.00  P.  M.— Young  Farmers'  Show   (Admis- 
sion Free) . 

8.00  — Concert— Mordelia  Trio. 

Friday,  October  9,  1931 
10.30  A.  M.-  3.30  P.  M.— Poultrymen's  Meetings. 
10.30  -  3.30  — Market  Gardeners'  Meetings. 

10.30  -  3.30  — Homemakers'  Meetings. 

4.00  P.  M.  — Junior  Judging  Contests — Poultry, 

Vegetable,  Clothing,  Canning. 
4.00  -11.00  —Young  Farmers'  Show. 

8.00  -  9.00  —Musical  Program. 

9.00  -  — Auction  sale  of  fruit  and  other 

produce. 
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HOME  PROGRAM 

Thursday,  October  8,  1931 

10.30  A.  M.— "Home"— (Movie) . 

"Influence  of  the  American  Home" — Mrs.  Annette 
T.  Herr,  State  Home  Demonstration  Leader,  Am- 
herst. 

Introducing  Miss  Grace  B.  Gerard,  Assistant  Special- 
ist in  Home  Management. 

12.30  P.  M.— Lunch  Hour. 

1.30  P.M. — ^"Three  Laughs  a  Day"— Miss  Mary  Pozzi,  State 
Recreation  Specialist,  Amherst. 

2.30  P.  M. — "Wall  Paper  and  Interior  Decoration" — Mrs.  Carolyn 
S.  Dewing  of  the  Henry  Bosch  Wall  Paper  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Boston. 

Friday,  October  9,  1931 

10.30A.M. — "The  Honor  of  the  Little  Purple  Stamp",   (Movie). 

11.00  A.  M. — Demonstration  by  a  representative  of  the  Birdseye 
Frosted  Foods,  Boston. 

12.30  P.  M.— Lunch  Hour. 

1.30  P.M. — "Ten  Minutes  of  Fun" — Miss  Mary  Pozzi,  State 
Recreation  Specialist,  Amherst. 

2.30  P.M.— Dr.  Luise  M.  Diez,  Director  of  Division  of  Child 
Welfare,  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  Boston. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  Bristol  County  Union  Agricultural  Meetings  and  Show  are  held  by 
the  Bristol  County  Extension  Service  with  the  co-operation  of  other  agricul- 
tural organizations  as  follows: 

The  Bristol  County  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus. 

All  the  Local  Granges  in  Bristol  County. 

Bristol  County  Farmers'  Association. 

Bristol   County  Tested   Herd   Owners'   Associarion. 

Bristol-Plymouth  County  Herd  Improvement  Association. 

Locals  of  the  New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association. 

The  Farmers'  Protective  Association. 

Rehoboth  Mutual  Poultry  Association. 

South  Bristol  Farmers'  Club. 

Taunton  Poultry  Protective  Association. 

Bristol  County  Dairymen's  Association. 

Bristol  County  Young  Farmers'  Association. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY 
FARMERS'  BULLETIN 


"In  the  Service  of  Bristol  County" 
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LESTER  F.  ALLEN  OF  FALL  RIVER 

AGAIN   MAKES   THE   90%    CLEAN 

APPLE  CLUB 

Our  local  fruit  growers  all  realize 
that  the  season  of  1931  was  a  difficult 
season  in  which  to  produce  clean  fruit. 
The  frequent  rains  during  the  period 
when  the  important  sprays  were  being 
applied  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
keep  the  fruit  properly  protected  from 
fungus  and  insect  pests. 

The  weather,  however,  doesn't  pre- 
vent Mr.  Lester  F.  Allen  of  Fall  River 
from  growing  clean  fruit.  Mr.  Allen  has 
quite  a  sizeable  orchard  with  many 
varieties  of  fruit.  But  regardless  of 
insect  pests,  fungus  disease  or  weather, 
Mr.  Allen  is  able  to  produce  fruit  every 
year  considerably  above  the  90%  clean 
apple  club  requirements.  It  doesn't  seem 
to  make  any  difference  which  variety  is 
checked  they  are  all  equally  clean. 

The  requirements  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Clean  Apple  Club  are  that  the 
grower  must  produce  at  least  300 
bushels  of  the  variety  which  is  checked 
and  that  the  variety  checked  must  be 
one  of  the  New  England  Seven.  To  be 
eligible  to  membership  the  grower  must 
have  at  least  90%  of  his  apples  free 
from  fungus  diseases  and  insect  pests. 

When  the  representatives  of  the  State 
College  checked  Mr.  Allen's  apples  he 
told  them  that  they  could  check  any 
variety  they  wished.  Last  year  the  check 
up  was  made  on  Mcintosh  and  the  check 
showed  this  variety  to  be  more  than 
96%  clean.  This  year  the  check  up  was 
made  on  Wealthy  which  checked  over 
95%   clean. 

Yet  some  people  still  think  that  spray- 
ing doesn't  pay  even  though  a  checkup 
of  nearly  all  unsprayed  orchards  will 
show'  less  than  5%  clean  fruit. 


STATE-WIDE  RAT  CAMPAIGN 

The  State-wide  Anti-Rat  Campaign 
went  over  with  a  bang.  Nearly  twice  as 
many  baits  were  ordered  in  Bristol 
County  as  were  used  last  year.  So  far 
we  have  not  received  any  unfavorable 
reports,  but  we  have  received  a  great 
many  favorable  comments. 

Everyone  realizes  that  rats  are  a 
serious  menace  and  it  seems  as  though 
it  should  be  well  worth  while  to  put  on 
a  one-day  campaign  each  year  to  help 
rid  ourselves  of  this  peat. 


BRISTOL    COUNTY    ANNUALLY    PRODUCES    MORE    THAN    TEN    MILLION 
DOLLARS  WORTH  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 

Although  Bristol  ranks  eighth  in  area  among  the  eleven  agricultural  counties 
of  Massachusetts  she  ranks  a  close  third  in  the  value  of  her  animal  products, 
seventh  in  the  value  of  crops,  third  in  the  combined  value  of  animal  and  crop 
products  produced  and  third  in  value  of  farm  land  and  buildings. 

Value  of  Animals   Value  of  Crops   Value  of  Animal 


Products.  1929       Grown.  1929 


County 

Worcester, 

Middlesex, 

Bristol, 

Essex, 

Hampshire, 

Franklin, 


$8,655,000 
6,863,000 
6,606,000 
4,286,000 
2,933,000 
2,291,000 


$5,116,000 
9,274,000 
3,626,000 
3,816,000 
5,930,000 
4,149,000 


&  Crop  Prod 
1929 

$13,771,000 

16,137,000 

10,332,000 

8,102,000 

8,863,000 

6,440,000 


ts, 


Value  of  Farm 
Land  &  Build- 
ings, 1929 

$30,127,000 
35,100,000 
16,448,000 
14,440,000 
15,603,000 
12,955,000 


Some  of  the  products  in  which  Bristol  County  stands  first  among  the  counties 
are  in  total  value  of  poultry  raised,  totalling  $1,500,000;  value  of  turkeys  raised 
the  annual  value  being  $86,000;  value  of  ducks,  $296,000. 

Some  of  the  products  for  which  Bristol  holds  second  place  and  the  value  of 
these  products  are  as  follows: — 

Value  of  Vegetables,  $1,412,000 

Quarts  of  Strawberries,  728,164 

Acreage  of  Sweet  Clover,    (tied  with  Hampshire),  93 

Bristol  County  is  third  among  th&  counties  in  the  value  of  her  dairy  products 

which  amounted  in   1929  to   $3,379,000.   Bristol  also  stood  third  in  the  value  of 

chickens  and  eggs  sold.  The  value  of  chickens  for  1929  was  $636,000  and  the 

value  of  eggs  was  $1,090,000. 


FEDERAL    FARM    LOANS 

Farmers  of  Bristol  County  have  bor- 
rowed more  than  one  million  dollars 
from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spring- 
field. It  is  quite  a  tribute  to  the  farmers 
of  this  county  to  add  that  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  has  not  suffered  the  loss  of 
a  single  cent  on  any  loan  it  has  made 
in  Bristol  County.  This  fact  would  indi- 
cate that  agriculture  in  this  section  is 
in  a  relatively  healthy  condition  as  the 
Federal  Land  Banks  have  suffered  severe 
losses  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

We  still  have  a  number  of  inquiries 
from  our  local  farmers  as  to  how  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  operates.  A  few 
farmers  still  have  the  idea  that  the 
money  for  these  loans  comes  from  the 
Federal  government.  It  is  perhaps 
natural  to  imply  this  from  the  name. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spring- 
field is  one  of  the  twelve  Federal  Land 
Banks  organized  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  The 
bank  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  a  Bureau 
of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  money  for  Federal  Farm  Loans 
comes  from  the  sale  of  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Bonds,  which  are  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Land  Banks. 


The  banks  are  a  co-operative  organ- 
ization. The  ownership  of  the  bank  is 
vested  in  the  National  Farm  Loan  As- 
sociations. Every  borrower  is  a  member 
of  a  local  farm  loan  association  and 
each  borrower  has  stock  in  the  associa- 
tion to  the  extent  of  5%  of  the  amount 
of  his  loan.  For  each  one  thousand  dol- 
lars borrowed  $50.00  or  5%  is  deducted 
from  the  loan  when  closed  to  pay  for 
the  borrower's  stock  in  the  association. 

Money  is  loaned  only  on  first  mort- 
gage security  on  real  estate  and  only 
to  worthy,  experienced  farmers.  On 
most  farms  a  borrower  can  secure  a 
maximum  loan  of  about  one  half  the 
value  of  the  farm  real  estate.  Where 
there  is  a  large  investment  in  buildings 
and  a  relatively  small  acreage  of  land, 
a  farmer  may  not  obtain  one  half  the 
actual  value. 

The  chief  advantages  of  Federal 
Farm  Loans  as  compared  with  most 
other  loans  are: — ■ 

1st. — Federal  Farm  Loans  are  non- 
callable  as  long  as  the  borrower  meets 
his  requirements.  Most  other  loans  can 
be  called  in  at  the  time  of  any  interest 
payment.  Federal  Farm  Loans  may  run 
from  five  to  thirty-six  years  at  the  bor- 
rower's option. 
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2nd. — The  borrower  pays  back  the 
principal  of  his  loan  in  small  regular 
semi-annual  payments.  On  the  33  year 
plan  his  semi-annual  payment  on  the 
principal  of  his  mortgage  amounts  to 
only  1%%  of  the  loan  or  $15.00  for 
each  one  thousand  dollars  borrowed. 

3rd. — The  interest  rate  per  year  is 
only  5  %  9r .  The  interest  is  not  payable 
in  advance  as  it  is  with  most  loaning 
agencies. 

4th. — All  net  profits  of  the  bank, 
except  the  legal  reserves  required  by 
law,  eventually  are  returned  to  bor- 
rowers in  the  form  of  dividends. 

There  are  some  disadvantages  of  any 
loaning  system  and  possibly  there  are 
some  with  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Sys- 
tem. The  possible  disadvantages  we  have 
found  are: — ■ 

1st. — It  often  takes  from  one  to  three 
months  after  making  application  before 
the  loan  comes  through. 

2nd. — The  amount  which  can  be 
loaned  on  any  farm  is  limited  to  about 
one  half  the  fair  sale  value  of  the  real 
estate. 

3rd. — The  first  cost  of  securing  a  loan 
in  some  cases  is  greater  than  the  cost 
of  securing  loans  from  local  banks. 

However,  it  would  seem  that  the 
possible  disadvantages  are  offset  by  the 
advantages  of  the  long  time,  easy  pay- 
ments and  low  interest  rate  on  Federal 
Farm  Loans. 

All  applications  for  Federal  Farm 
Loans  are  made  through  the  secretary 
of  the  National  Fai-m  Loan  Associations. 

In  Bristol  County  there  are  three 
National  Farm  Loan  Associations,  all 
three  of  which  are  chartered  to  gi-ant 
loans  anwhere  in  Bristol  County.  The 
secretaries  of  these  three  associations 
are  listed  below  and  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  any  additional  information. 

Warren  L.  Ide,  Segreganset. 

Walter  E.  Tripp,  Lunds  Corner  Sta- 
tion, New  Bedford. 
Charles  S.  Fine,  ,R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Attle- 
boro,  Mass. 


THREE  HIGHEST  C^WS  IN  MILK 

Cow                         Owner                                Town  Lbs.  Milk 

No.   1553     Lakeville  State  Sanitorium,        Middleboro  1830 

No.          5     John  W.  Peck  &  Sons,                Seekonk  1734 

No.        10     William   N.   Howard,                   South  Easton  1725 

THREE  HIGHEST  COWS  IN  BUTTERFAT 

Cow                          Owner                                    Town  Lbs.  Butterfat 

No.   1553     Lakeville  State  Sanitorium,        Middleboro  67.7 

No.   1557     Lakeville  State  Sanitorium,        Middleboro  63.2 

Ophelia        World's  End  Farm,                      Hingham  62.8 

TEN  HIGHEST  HERDS  IN  BUTTERFAT  PRODUCTION 


Name 

1.  W.  J.  Davidson, 

2.  Henry  Bartlett, 

3.  Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 

4.  F.   C.   Sattler, 

5.  A.   H.   Kress, 

6.  John  W.  Peck  &  Sons, 

7.  World's  End  Farm, 

8.  Maplewood  Farm, 

9.  William   N.   Howard, 
10.  H.  A.   Standish, 


No. 
Cows 

5 

5 
39 
32 
12 
29 
16 
44 
32 
19 


Average 
Lbs.  Milk 

664 
1114 

904 

970 

595 

818 

531 

757 

664 

733 


Pounds 
Fat 
38.2 
34.9 
31.8 
31.3 
30.8 
30.6 
29.6 
28.4 
27.6 
27.5 


Cost  per 
Pound  Fat 
.30 
.29 
.38 
.36 
.30 
.36 
.27 
.39 
.35 
.34 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    DAIRY    HERD      Number  coWs  diT, 


72 


IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
REPpRT 

Month  of  October,  1931 

Total  herds,  23 

Total  cows  on  test,  601 

Number  cows   in   milk,  529 


Average  production  per  cow — 

Milk,  695  lbs. 

Fat,  27.3  lbs. 

Average  cost  per  pound  fat  per  cow, 
Average  butterfat  test,  3.92% 

Unprofitable  cows  sold  during 

month,  10 


THREE  HIGHEST  cpWS  IN  MILK 

Cow  Owner  Town 

No.  30     W.  C.  Viall,  Rehoboth 

No.    15     F.   C.   Sattler,  Rehoboth 

No.     5     John  W.  Peck  &  Sons,  Seekonk 

THREE  HIGHEST  COWS  IN  BUTTERFAT 

Cow  Owner  Town 

No.  1559  Lakeville  State  Sanitorium,  Middleboro 
No.  1119  Lakeville  State  Sanitorium,  Middleboro 
Lady  Gay     World's   End  Farm,  Hingham 


Lbs.  Milk 
1782 
1767 
1665 

Lbs.  Butterfat 
78.8 
67.0 
63.8 


TEN  HIGHEST  HERDS  IN  BUTTERFAT  PRODUCTION 


No. 


Average     Pounds     Cost  per 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    DAIRY    HERD 

IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

REPORT 

Month  of  September,  1931 
Total  herds,  23 

Total   cows  on  test,  590 

Number  cows  in  milk,  503 

Number  cows  dry,  87 

Average  production  per  cow — 

Milk,  663  lbs. 

Fat,  25.6  lbs. 

Average   butterfat   test,  3.86% 

Unprofitable    cows    sold    during 

month,  12 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Name 
F.  C.  Sattler, 
World's  End  Farm, 
Henry  Bartlett, 
Lakeville   State   Sanitorium, 
W.  J.  Davidson, 
John  W.   Peck   &   Sons, 
A.    H.    Kress, 
Maplewood  Farm, 
W.  N.  Howard, 
Leslie  N.   Clark, 


Cows       Lbs.  Milk       Fat        Pound  Fat 


32 

1088 

37.2 

.34 

18 

665 

36.0 

.22 

8 

1193 

35.9 

.31 

39 

980 

35.6 

.35 

5 

599 

34.3 

.32 

26 

908 

34.0 

.37 

12 

554 

30.7 

.28 

43 

779 

30.0 

.36 

32 

710 

29.5 

.40 

17 

772 

29.1 

.40 

CLUB  RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  first  Saturday  in  each  month 
from  12.30  to  1.30  P.  M.,  there  is  a 
4-H  Program  broadcasted  from  Wash- 
ington, through  station  WBZA,  Boston, 
and   WBZ,   Springfield. 


Uncle  George  in  this  State  broad- 
casts every  Saturday  at  12.03  P.  M., 
through   Stations  WBZ  and   WBZA. 

The  last  Saturday  of  each  month  at 
12.45  P.  M.,  a  broadcast  from  WNBH, 
New  Bedford,  will  be  put  on  by  a  Club 
in  Bristol  County.  Tune  in! 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 

BRISTOL   COUNTY    STUDY    GROUPS 

FORMED 

The  subject  of  Home  Furnishings 
evidently  is  particularly  interesting  to 
women  of  Bristol  County.  Two  leader 
schools  are  being  taught  by  Miss  Grace 
B.  Gerard,  recently  appointed  specialist 
in  Home  Furnishings  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  College,  and  one  leader 
school  is  being  taught  by  the  Home 
Demonstration  Agent.  Community 
groups  are  organized  in  some  places 
where  women  could  not  get  to  the  leader 
school. 

Following   are    the   groups   and   their 

leaders   now   organized : — 

Chartley — Gi-oup   1,  Mrs.   H.   H.   Smith; 

Group     2,     Mrs.     William    Murrey, 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Fuller,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Giles. 

West    Mansfield — Mrs.    C.    H.    Willard, 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Clare. 
Attleboro  Falls — Mrs.  J.   E.   Daly,  Mrs. 
Albert    Penney,    Mrs.    Walter    Mc- 
Alpine. 
North  Attleboro — Group   1,   Mrs.   H.   P. 
Jones;  Group  2,  Mrs.  I.  H.  Linley, 
Mrs.  Herbert  Whiting. 
North  Seekonk — Mrs.  R.   G.  Case,  Mrs. 

Morton  Wallace. 
North  Rehoboth — Mrs.  Leslie  Cash,  Mrs. 

P.  H.  Johnson. 
Mansfield— Mrs.  H.  N.  Paine,  Mrs.  Willis 

Chace. 
East  Mansfield — Mrs.  G.  B.  Flint,  Mrs. 

C.  W.  Geddes. 
East   Norton — Mrs.    C.    O.    Bruce,   Mrs. 

Milo   Whittaker. 
Segreganset — Mrs.  J.  W.  Harrison,  Mrs. 

Leon  P.  Brown. 
North  Dighton — Mrs.  C.  Entwistle,  Mrs. 

C.  H.  Evans,  Mrs.  Annie  Seekell. 
Westville — ^Mrs.   Lewis   Patten,   Mrs.    B. 

C.   Spencer,  Mrs.  Marion  Ogg. 
Myricks — Mrs.    Edward    Winslow,    Mrs. 

Alton  Hoard. 
Rehoboth — Mrs.     Frank     D.     Thatcher, 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Eddy. 
Seekonk,    Pleasant    Street — Mrs.    C.    J. 

Hallowell,  Mrs.  Charles  Pickett. 
Seekonk,  Munroe's  Corner — Mrs.  Emma 

Olney,  Mrs.  Bertha  Peck. 
Taunton — ^Mrs.  Mabel  Trefethern,  Mrs. 

Annie  L.   Spencer. 
Whittenton — Mrs.    W.    W.    Austin,    Jr., 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Welton. 
North  Dartmouth — Mrs.  Clara  Lucas. 
New    Bedford — Group    1,    Mrs.    E.    G. 
Teachman,     Mrs.     A.     W.     York; 
Group    2,    Mrs.    Arthur    Harwood, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Raynor;  Group  3,  Mrs. 
J.     A.      Dubord,     Mrs.      Crawford 
Gatenby;    Group    4,    Mrs.    E.    H. 
Midgley,  Mrs.   L.   Doolittle. 
Acushnet — Mrs.  B.  A.  Gilmore,  Mrs.  Ida 
F.  Morse,  Mrs.  F.   G.   Taber,  Mrs. 
10.  H.  Holmes. 


Dartmouth — Mrs.  J.  F.  Draper,  Mrs.  P. 

M.   Sherman,  Jr. 
South  Westport — -Mrs.  C.  0.  Wing,  Mrs. 

J.    S.   Wilcox. 
North   Westport — Mrs.   Margaret   Heap, 

Mrs.  Esther  Webb. 


YOUNG  FARMERS'  SHOW  NOTES 

A  large  and  colorful  display  of  jellies 
and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
decorated  one  end  of  the  room  in  which 
the  Homemakers'  Meetings  of  the  Young 
Farmers'   Show  were  held. 

About  420  jars  were  exhibited  by 
forty  women  and  older  4^H  Club  girls. 
The  quality  of  the  exhibit  was  good, 
and  it  was  interesting  to  notice  that 
about  half  of  the  prizes  were  awarded 
to  young  women  who  have  had  4-H  Club 
training.  Of  the  forty  exhibitors,  thirteen 
could  claim  the  benefit  of  4-H  Club 
experience. 

In  the  Clothing  classes  the  keenest 
competition  was  shown  in  the  class  for 
the  best  work  apron.  Of  the  ten  aprons 
exhibited  there  was  not  one  but  what 
was  suitable  for  real  use  in  the  kitchen 
or  about  the  house.  We  observed  two 
women  copying  the  names  and  addresses 
of  some  of  the  exhibitors  of  these 
aprons  with  the  idea  of  exchanging  pat- 
terns. Work  aprons  that  are  well  de- 
signed and  well  made  can  always  be 
sold  at  Christmas  fairs  and  bazaars. 

The  house  dresses  and  school  dresses 
were  attractive  and  well  made. 

Although  one  day  was  very  warm  and 
one  day  was  quite  cold,  both  days  of 
our  Young  Farmers'  Show  were  bright 
and  clear — truly  perfect  autumn  days. 
The  Homemakers'  Meetings  were  well 
attended. 

The  Child  Welfare  Department  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Health  had 
a  very  interesting  exhibit  of  infant's 
clothing  and  of  books  for  young  chil- 
dren. 


WHAT  ABOUT  COD  LIVER  piL? 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  cod  liver 
oil.  Many  mothers  give  this  healthful 
food  to  babies  and  older  children  as 
well.  At  three  weeks  of  age  begin  with 
6  to  8  drops  on  a  teaspoon,  gradually 
increasing  the  amount  until  at  six 
months  the  baby  is  getting  two  tea- 
spoons and  at  nine  months  3  teaspoons 
daily.  Some  babies  spit  it  out  at  first, 
probably  not  because  they  particularly 
dislike  it,  since  little  babies  have  not 
much  sense  of  taste,  but  because  the 
texture  is  new.  Most  babies  learn  to  like 
it  in  a  short  time. 

Cod  liver  oil  contains  two  valuable 
vitamins,  A  and  D.  A  is  the  one  which 


prevents  infections  of  the  nose,  throat 
and  lungs.  Mothers  who  have  given  their 
children  cod  liver  oil  during  the  winter 
months  have  found  fewer  colds  and 
other  lung  and  throat  infections.  Vita- 
min D  is  the  one  which  helps  take  the 
place  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  in  sun- 
shine, and  helps  to  build  and  keep  in 
good  condition  bones  and  teeth.  We 
need  this  vitamin,  particularly  during 
the  winter  months,  since  in  our  climate 
the  sun  contains  few  ultra-violet  rays 
from   October  to  April. 

Viosterol  is  a  concentrated  Vitamin 
D  preparation  and  contains  no  Vitamin 
A.  This  should  be  used  only  on  advice 
of  the  doctor.  This  is  also  true  of  cod 
liver  oil  tablets,  which  are  expensive, 
and  of  the  different  emulsions,  which 
contain  drugs  of  different  kinds. 

Pure  cod  liver  oil  is  a  food,  not  a 
medicine,  is  less  expensive  than  other 
preparations,  is  rich  in  vitamins  and 
safe  to  use. 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

Station  WBZ 
Time:  12.35  to  12.45. 

November  16 — Mrs.  Page,  "What 
Weight  Clothes." 

November  23 — Mrs.  Haynes,  "Chasing 
Kitchen  Blues." 

November  30 — -Miss  Foley,  "What's 
New  in  Nutrition." 

December  7 — Mrs.  Morley,  "The 
Basis  for  an  Allowance." 

December  14 — Miss  Pozzi,  "Hikes  in 
Winter." 

December  21 — Mrs.  Page,  "The  Purs 
You  Care  For." 

December  28 — Mrs.  Herr,  "What  the 
Home  Economics  Extension  Service  has 
to  offer  the  Homemakers  in  Massa- 
chusetts." 


HOME   AND   GROUNDS 

Each  copy  of  the  Farmers'  Bulletin 
henceforth  will  have  some  timely  sug- 
gestion for  those  interested  in  making 
their  homes  a  more  congenial  and 
beautiful  place  in  which  to  live. 

The  Home  starts  at  the  entrance  to 
the  property.  Let's  remember  then  that 
the  grourds  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
home  as  the  house  and  the  folks  who 
live  inside. 

A  few  bulbs  planted  about  the  home 
bloom  early  in  the  spring  and  seem  to 
cheer  us  up  when  other  vegetation  is 
still  dormant.  Bulbs  for  spring  and  early 
summer  bloom  should  be  planted  now 
before  the  ground  freezes.  Snowdrops, 
Squills,  Crocuses,  Tulips,  Narcissus, 
Hyacinth,  and  Lilies,  are  fine  for  this 
purpose.    Snowdrops,    Squills   and    Cro- 
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cuses  can  be  planted  in  the  lawn  while 
Tulijis,  Narcissus,  Hyacinths  and  Lilies 
should  be  planted  in  the  perennial  or 
shrub  border. 

This  is  an  ideal  time  of  year  to  plant 
most  varieties  of  trees,  shrubs,  includ- 
ing roses  and  vines.  A  few  of  the  fleshy 
rooted  and  thin  barked  kinds  like 
Magnolia  and  Birch  should  not  be 
planted  until  spring,  however.  A  few  of 
these  plants  rightly  placed  about  the 
home  grounds  add  much  to  the  beauty 
and  pleasure  of  the  home. 

Clean  out  the  dead  perennial  stalks 
and  other  debris  in  the  garden  and  burn 
it  up.  It  harbors  the  eggs  and  pupae 
of  harmful  insects  which  remain  alive 
over  winter. 

Paper  White  and  other  Narcissus  as 
w'ell  as  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  can  easily 
be  forced  inside  the  house  at  this  time 
of  year  by  placing  then  in  shallow  djshes 
and  putting  pebbles  about  them  to  hold 
them  in  place.  Water  should  be  placed 
in  the  dish  to  half  cover  the  bulbs.  The 
bulbs  thus  placed  should  be  well  rooted 
before  bringing  them  into  a  warm,  light 
place. 

Questions  pertinent  to  home  and 
grounds  improvement  and  beautification 
will  be  gladly  answered  in  this  depart- 
ment each  month. 


JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


SET   A   HIGH   STANDARD   FOR  THE 
COMING  YEAR 

Let  every  club  member  set  an 
especially  high  standard  in  their  club 
endeavors  for  the  year  just  ahead.  This 
means  that  each  boy  and  girl  who  en- 
rolls should  make  a  promise  to  themr 
selves  to  stick  to  the  project  they  start. 
It  is  better  not  to  start  a  project  at 
all  than  to  start  one  and  then  drop  it. 
A  real  4-H  Club  member  never  quits 
until  the  work  is  done.  We  would  rather 
have  fewer  club  members  and  more 
finishers  than  a  large  enrolment  and  a 
low  percentage   of   completions. 


ley.  Miss  Natalie  Ogosalek  and  Mr. 
Aldo  Fasolo  of  Taunton,  and  Adrian 
Vincent  of  Rehoboth,  together  with  Mrs. 
Wyman  Hawkes  and  the  Club  Agent, 
handled  the  work  of  the  Junior  De- 
partment in  a  very  creditable  way. 

In  the  Home  Economics  Department 
there  were  85  exhibits  by  club  members 
and  in  the  adult  poultry,  rabbit  and 
garden  classes  there  Were  28  exhibits 
by  club  members.  In  the  whole  show 
there  were  156  different  club  boys  and 
girls  who  exhibited  and  judged. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  JUNIOR  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  YOUNG  FARM- 
ERS' SHOW 

The  biggest  and  best  Junior  Show 
ever  was  our  slogan  this  year  and  it 
undoubtedly  was.  There  were  346 
entries  all  told,  as  compared  with  216 
last  year,  or  a  gain  of  over  33  1/3%. 
There  was  also  a  gain  in  the  quality  of 
the  exhibits  as  well. 

There  were  unusually  large  exhibits 
in  the  Vegetable,  Canning  and  Handi- 
craft classes,  which  numbered  over  125. 

The  committee  in  charge,  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Ashley  of  Berk- 


WINS  SCHOLARSHIP  AT  BROCKTON 
FAIR 

Natalie  Ogosalek  of  Taunton  is  the 
second  prize  winner  of  the  Joseph 
Burnett  Scholarship  Contest.  This  means 
that  Natalie  has  forty-five  dollars  to 
help  her  in  Normal  School.  She  is  a 
senior  in  the  Taunton  High  School  this 
year  and  plans  to  enter  Framingham 
Normal  School  next  fall. 

Natalie  has  been  in  club  work  seven 
years  and  has  been  a  leader  at  the 
County  Street  School  Food  Club  for  the 
past  two  years.  She  has  been  active  in 
the  Canning,  Food,  Clothing  and  Gar- 
den Clubs. 

In  1928  she  went  to  Camp  Gilbert  as 
County  Canning  delegate  and  again  in 
1931  as  County  Food  delegate. 


WATUPPA  CLUB  BROADCASTS  AND 
HAS  OUTING 

On  Saturday,  October  24th,  the 
Watuppa  4-H  Rabbit  Club  of  Fall  River 
broadcasted  a  program  from  Station 
WNBH,  New  Bedford.  The  following 
members  participated — Omer  Harrison, 
Club  President;  Arnold  Booth,  Vice- 
President;  Charles  Dagnall,  Jr.,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; Alden  Word  ell,  Lewis 
Peterson,  Herbert  Erickson,  Lincoln 
Crowell  and  the  Club  Agent. 

After  the  broadcast  the  Club  went 
out  to  dinner  together  and  then  at- 
tended the  New  Bedford  Theatre  to 
see   "Fenrod  and   Sam". 

As  a  result  of  a  very  successful  Rab- 
bit Show  held  in  the  North  Park,  Fall 
River,  in  September,  the  Club  was  able 
to  do  all  this  and  there  is  still  money 
in  the  treasury. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

Club  members  in  this  project  should 
keep  feed  and  egg  records  commencing 
November  first.  Egg  record  cards  and 
other  club  literature  will  gladly  be 
furnished  to  all  who  wish  to  belong. 
Write  to  the  Club  Agent  at  Segregan- 
set  if  you  wish  some. 

Last  year  the  Poultry  Clubs  in  the 
county  made  better  and  more  complete 
records  than  ever  before.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  will  continue.  Prizes  will  be 
offered  to  the  best  club  in  the  way  of  a 
free  trip  and  to  the  three  best  individ- 
uals, grain  and  pullets  and  cockerels. 

Briefly  the  requirements  for  each 
year  of  poultry  club  work  up  to  four 
years  is  as  follows:  First  year,  at  least 
ten  hens  or  pullets,  ownership  desirable, 
but  not  compulsory,  keep  feed  and  egg 
records  from  November  1st  to  June  1st, 
and  the  filling  out  of  a  questionnaire  in 
the  record  book.  Second  year  is  the 
same  except  the  flock  should  be  in- 
creased by  ten  birds  making  20.  The 
third  year  30  birds  and  the  4th  year,  40 
birds.  Hatching  chicks  and  carrying  on 
demonstrations  in  disease  control,  feed- 
ing tests,  etc.,  should  also  be  carried  on 
in  the  advanced  years  of  work.  The 
more  and  better  work  a  member  does 
each  year  the  more  chance  he  will  have 
of  winning  a  county  championship. 


COUNTY   CANNING   DELEGATE 
CHOSEN 

Christina  Schobel  of  Rehoboth  has 
been  chosen  as  the  County  Winner  in 
Canning,  therefore  winning  a  trip  to 
Camp  Gilbert  next  July.  This  is  Chris- 
tina's third  year  in  canning.  She  has 
also   been  in  Food   and  Clothing  Clubs. 

Emma  Stokinger  of  North  Easton 
was  a  close  second.  Last  year  Emma  at- 
tended Camp  Gilbert  as  County  Flower 
Garden  Delegate. 


ROOM  IMPROVEMENT  CONTEST 

The  County  winner  in  the  Room  Im- 
provement Contest  is  Jean  Campbell  of 
Attleboro.  She  will  go  to  4-H  County 
Camp  next  June  for  four  days.  Jean 
has  belonged  to  the  Food  and  Clothing 
Clubs.  This  fall  she  spent  a  week  at 
Camp  F^eld,  Brockton  Fair. 

The  second  place  was  awarded  to 
Virginia  Cash  of  North  Rehoboth.  Vir- 
ginia belonged  to  the  Food  Club  last 
year. 

The  third  place  was  awarded  to 
Margaret  Bliss  also  of  Rehoboth.  The 
rooms  were  all  very  attractive  and  it 
was  difficult  to  choose  the  best. 


PIG  CLUB   MEMBER  WINS   MANY 
PRIZES 

Emmons  D.  Entwistle,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Entwistle  of  North  West- 
port,  won  many  prizes  on  his  Berk- 
shire hogs  this  fall.  At  Eastern  States 
Exposition  he  won  four  firsts,  one 
second,  four  thirds  and  two  fifths  on 
his  pigs.  At  Columbus,  Ohio,  New 
York  State  Fair,  and  Reading,  Penn- 
sylvania, he  also  won  many  more  prizes. 

This  new  type  of  Berkshires  that 
Emmons  and  his  father  have  developed 
are  very  fine.  It  is  hoped  that  Emmons 
will  exhibit  again  next  year  and  do  as 
well  and  even  better. 
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HONOR  COMES  TO  B.  C.  A.  S. 


Praise  and  applause  has  rung  from 
coast  to  coast,  by  radio,  newspaper  and 
official,  to  Henry  Brousseau,  for  the 
honors  won  at  the  National  Dairy  Show 
at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  We  are  printing 
the  letter  received  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  ex- 
plaining his  trip. 
Dear  Mr.  Gilbert: 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  my  trip 
to  St.  Louis. 

Bright  and  early  on  the  morning  of 
October  3rd,  the  Massachusetts  State 
Vocational  Stock  Judging  Team,  with 
Mr.  Noel  V.  Smith,  of  Smith  Agricul- 
tural School  as  our  advisor,  started 
from  Northampton  to  the  greatest  of 
all  dairy  shows,  the  National  Dairy 
Show  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  team 
consisted  of  Alfred  W.  Gould  of  Haw- 
ley,  student  of  Smith  Agricultural 
School;  Roger  M.  Perrington,  Shelborne 
Falls,  Attendant  of  Arms  Academy,  and 
myself  (Henry  A.  Brousseau  of  Attle- 
boro),  graduate  of  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School.  This  team  was 
chosen  as  representatives  of  the  state 
through  elimination  contests  held  at  the 
Massachusetts  State  iC'ollege  and  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition. 

A  train  from  Northamption  took  us 
direct  to  one  of  the  best  railroad  stai- 
tions  in  the  world,  the  Grand  Central 
station  in  New  York.  We  then  took  a 
ferry  across  the  Hudson  River  and  there 
had  a  magnificient  view  of  the  great 
New  York  sky  line  and  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.   Upon   landing   at   Jersey   City, 


we  took  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
National  Limited  Pullman  Train  and 
crossed  eleven  states.  We  passed  through 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Harper's  Ferry,  where  the  states  meet 
and  about  which  we  hear  so  much  in 
history,  Cincinnati  and  on  to  St.  Louis. 
A  day  and  a  half  on  an  observatory 
train  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of 
our  country. 

Four  days  were  spent  in  St.  Louis, 
attending  the  show  and  visiting  the 
main  points  of  interest.  We  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  see  the  great  reception 
and  honors  paid  to  the  World  Baseball 
Champions,  The  Cardinals,  as  they 
finished  a  most  glorious  season  of  base- 
ball. Among  the  many  points  of  interest 
enjoyed  here  was  a  steamboat  ride  on 
the  Mississippi,  the  great  yellow,  fast 
flowing,  muddy  river,  covered  with  house 
boats  and  flat  boats. 

There  was  the  Jefferson  Memorial, 
where  Col.  Lindbergh's  trophies  and 
medals  are  collected,  also  the  Lambert 
St.  Louis  Airport  where  Lindbergh  re- 
ceived his  training.  Another  pleasure 
was  the  St.  Louis  Zoo  in  Forest  Park, 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the 
world. 

A  vex'y  interesting  trip  was  made  to 
the  Purina  Experimental  Farms,  here 
we  saw  the  different  experiments  as 
they  are  carried  on.  While  at  the  farm, 
a  very  interesting  program  was  con- 
ducted, composed  of  addresses  by  such 
men  as  William  H.  Danforth,  president 
and  founder  of  Purina  Mills;  Branch 
Rickey,  Vice-President  of  the  World's 
Champions,  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals. 
The  different  experiments  were  ex- 
plained by  Prof.  Powell  and  other  pro- 
fessors on  their  respective  tasks. 

My  outstanding  point  of  interest  here 
was  the  large  arena,  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  known.  Here  the  aristocrats 
of  the  dairy  world  meet  and  here  the 
determining  of  all  dairy  supremacy  in 
the  show  world  is  done.  That  is  where 
our  judging  was  done  and  I  will  never 
forget  the  large  gathering  of  students 
and  not  a  word  to  be  spoken  until  the 
judging  was  completed.  Finally,  the 
judging  contests  were  closed  and  a 
banquet  followed  where  all  met  together 
and  the  prizes  were  awarded.  Some 
three  hundred  met  from  the  East 
and  the  West  and  listened  silently  as 
Dr.  C.  H.  Lane  spoke  and  all  burst  into 
applause  as  the  winners  were  an- 
nounced, Massachusetts  carrying  off  first 


in  Poultry  Judging,  second  in  dairy 
judging  and  losing  to  California  by 
twelve-hundredths  of  a  point  for  fourth 
place  in  milk  judging.  We  brought  back 
eleven  medals,  of  which  the  most  prized 
by  the  team  was  the  Poultry  Trophy 
Cup,  awarded  by  the  Purina  Mills.  My 
own  prize,  which  I  shall  always  treasure, 
was  the  seventeen  jewel,  gold  Waltham 
Watch,  which  was  won  not  only  through 
my  efforts,  but  by  those  of  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  and  its  in- 
structors. 

All  happy  over  our  winnings,  we  were 
off  for  Massachusetts,  some  thousand 
miles  away,  but  many  more  interesting 
buildings,  cities,  monuments  and  mem- 
orials were  in  store  for  us  to  see.  Among 
the  outstanding  was  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, the  most  beautiful,  historic  and 
cleanest  city  visited,  containing  the 
National  Capital,  Congressional  Library, 
Washington's  Monument,  Lincoln's 
Memorial,  Smithsonian  Institute, 

Masonic  Temple  Memorial  to  Washing- 
ton, Government  Printing  Department 
of  Bills  and  Stamps  and  finishing  up 
with  a  trip  to  Mount  Vernon,  George 
Washington's  Home  facing  the  Potomac. 
The  visiting  of  these  buildings  which 
alone  cannot  be  described,  and  their 
splendor  can  be  little  realized  until 
seen,  this  alone  would  make  a  wonder- 
ful trip. 

From  Washington  our  next  sight  see- 
ing trip  w'as  at  Philadelphia,  visiting 
the  U.  S.  Mint  Offices  where  the  United 
States  coins  are  made.  We  toured 
through  the  grounds  where  the  World's 
Fair  was  held  and  then  the  Betsy  Ross 
house  where  the  first  American  Flag 
was  made,  and  finished  with  Independ- 
ence Hall,  which  contains  the  Liberty 
Bell. 

New  York  was  our  next  stop,  its  great 
sky  line  lighted  with  its  skyscrapers 
projecting  high  into  the  sky  seemed  un- 
believable. Broadway  in  its  gay  splendor 
was  the  last  attraction.  Then  we  were 
back  to  good  old  Massachusetts  and  we 
were  all  glad  to  be  back. 

So  ended  a  most  exciting,  educa- 
tional, sight  seeing  trip  that  can  never 
be  forgotten,  but  will  always  be  remem- 
bered   and    appreciated. 

Hoping  to  see  another  B.  C.  A.  S. 
boy  go  soon.  As  they  say,  "the  best  is 
none  too  good,"  so  it  is  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  especially 
the  instructors  and  the  entire  school. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  Brousseau,  '31. 
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HENRY  BROUSSEAU,  '31. 

Henry  Brousseau  has  been  employed 
on  Leslie  Clark's  dairy  farm  in  Middle- 
boro,  since  his  graduation  from  B.  C. 
A.  S.  last  spring.  After  having  won  out 
in  all  the  elimination  contests  in  Mass- 
achusetts he  had  the  privilege  of  going 
to  the  National  Dairy  Show  in  St.  Louis. 
He  v/on  first  on  all  Poultry  Judging 
over  all  of  the  contestants  sent  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Besides  this 
he  won  fifth  in  the  judging  of  all  breeds 
of  dairy  cattle. 

Notes   from   1930 

"Brousseau,  '31,  should  certainly 
make  a  good  poultry  man  sometime,  if 
one  can  judge  by  the  interest  he  mani- 
fests   in   the    non-feathered   variety." 

Since  the  prediction  was  very  near- 
ly correct,  one  can't  always  judge  from 
appearances. 


James  Marsden,  who  has  worked  the 
past  season  in  the  school  greenhouse 
has  started  the  construction  of  a  small 
greenhouse  at  home  and  plans  to 
develop  a  small  business  of  his  own  at 
the  completion  of  his  studies  at  B.  C. 
A.  S. 

Arnold  Hebert,  who  is  a  freshman 
this  year,  also  has  a  small  greenhouse 
and  has  recently  hired  a  small  store 
from  which  he  plans  to  retail  in  a  small 
way. 

Victor  Martin  is  planning  to  erect  a 
small  hothouse  in  the  near  future. 

The  number  of  students  interested  in 
floriculture  is  growing  continually  as 
evidenced  by  the  number  of  students 
who  have  elected  floriculture  this  year. 


HALLOWE'EN    STUNT   NIGHT 


The  annual  Hallowe'en  Stunt  Night 
was  held  Saturday  evening,  October  31. 
After  the  bonfire,  the  boys  gathered  at 
the  dining  hall  where  they  enjoyed  an 
interesting  program  consisting  of  games 
and  stunts.  After  the  program  refresh- 
ments were  seized — sweet  cider  and 
doughnuts. 


FAIR  RETURNS 


The  returns  of  Young  Farmers'  Fair 
to  our  school  boys  reached  a  high  fig- 
ure, according  to  the  following  figures: 
Pupils  exhibiting,  63 

Total  pupil  winnings,  $182.75 

Schobel  premium  total,  $47.25 

He  won  all  sweepstakes  on  potatoes. 
Past  pupils  total  winnings,  $81.50 

Clinton  Darling,  $47.00 


Everyone  makes  mistakes,  but  mis- 
takes may  be  made  the  basis  of  success. 
They  often  point  the  way  not  to  go,  the 
way  not  to  act,  the  material  not  to  use, 
the  method  not  to  employ. 


FARM    CROPS    DEPARTMENT 


Our  busy  season  is  practically  closed 
now.  We  had  a  large  crop  of  silage 
corn  and  filled  and  refilled  the  three 
large  silos  several  times. 

The  land  on  which  the  corn  was  pro- 
duced has  all  been  seeded  to  rye,  wheat 
and  grass. 

Our  work  from  now  on  until  the 
spring  work  begins  will  consist  largely 
of  road  building  and  other  departmental 
service. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT  NOTES 


The  B.  C.  A.  S.  Poultry  Plant  is 
housing  about  2300  layers  and  breeders 
this  season.  The  Leghorns  predominate 
in  numbers  this  year  as  against  the 
1930  excess  of  Rhode  Island  .Reds. 

The  dry  mash  hoppers  on  the  plant 
have  been  somewhat  modernized  and 
nests  of  the  New  Hampshire  type  have 
replaced  the  greater  part  of  our  old 
nesting  equipment.  These  nests  make 
collecting  less  laborious,  reducing  losses 
from  egg  eating,  and  obstruct  less  light 
in  the  houses.  Our  breeding  house  has 
new  shingles  and  is  receiving  minor 
interior  repairs.  Other  small  improve- 
ments are  rapidly  being  put  forward  by 
our  energetic  and  ambitious  new  man- 
ager, Phil  Erbeck,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Farm  Shop  Department. 


DEPARTMENT   FIVE 


As  this  paper  goes  to  press  the 
chrysanthemums  are  in  full  bloom.  We 
do  not  have  as  many  as  in  some  years, 
but  the  variety  is  greater  as  well  as  the 
quality.  Some  very  fine  calendulas  are 
being  cut,  also  some  of  the  finest  car- 
nations that  we  have  ever  cut  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Several  thousand  cut- 
tings are  in  the  propagating  beds. 
Greenhouse  number  three  is  being  dis- 
infected this  week  with  formaldahyde 
in  preparation  for  setting  a  crop  of 
tomato  plants  about  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month.  Our  crop  of  mangels  have  been 
harvested  and  the  crop  is  normal.  The 
celery  is  being  trenched  to  prevent 
injury  by  frost.  The  crop  is  not  as  good, 
due  to  the  blight  situation  which  has 
been  unusual  this  season. 


DANCING  CLASS 


We  have  resumed  our  annual  dancing 
class  with  Miss  Grace  Blackman  as  in- 
structor. This  part  of  our  social  pro- 
gram has  been  omitted  for  two  years 
and  we  have  felt  its  absence  in  many 
ways.  This  first  meeting  of  the  group 
was  held  on  November  2,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  twenty-five  fellows  and  a 
goodly  number   of  girls. 


The  four  saddle  horses  which  we  had 
in  our  stable  last  winter  have  been  re- 
turned to  us  for  our  use  this  winter. 

These  horses  are  loaned  to  the  boys 
and  to  the  instructors  and  their  g^iests 
at  50  cents  an  hour,  which  is  used  to 
support  them. 


"If  the  American  farmer  is  to  prove 
an  exception  to  the  history  of  the  world 
and  remain  the  independent,  thinking, 
reading,  progressive  individual  he  has 
thus  far  been  instead  of  becoming  a 
peasant,  as  he  has  before  in  all  history, 
it  is  necessary  that  he  be  given  the 
broadest  possible  training  and  be  edu- 
cated most  thoroughly  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  his  pro- 
fession."— Henry  Jackson  Waters,  1909. 
Quoted  from  "Agricultural  Education." 


AN  OPTIMIST 


In  times  of  depression,  if  you  have  an 
obsession 
That  business  will  never  improve. 
And  you  wander  around,  with  your  eye 
on  the  ground. 
And  you  move  in  the  same  old  groove. 

While  your  hands  you're  wringing — ^the 
birds  are  all  singing, 
And  the  sun  is  shining  all  day. 
Misfortunes   you   bode,   you're   a  stone 
in  the  road 
Of  Progress,  and  cumber  the  way. 

"It's  darkest,"  they  say,  "before  break 

of  day," 

But  darkness  is  followed  by  light. 

So  look  up,  I  pray,  for  the  sun's  first 

ray. 

Dispelling  the  gloom  of  the  night. 

Give  thanks  if  you're  healthy;  if  you're 
healthy,  you're  wealthy. 
(Believe  it  or  not,  it  is  true.) 
Give   thanks   for   each   blessing,   forget 
what's  distressing. 
And  the  world  will  look  better  to  you. 

L'Envoi 

So  in  times  of  depression,  shake  off  the 

obsession. 

And  turn  up  your  face  to  the  light. 

And  then  you  will  Wonder  why  you  were 

down   under. 

When  all  up  above  you  was  bright. 


B.   C.  A.   S.   SOCIAL  CALENDAR 


November  20 — Junior  Prom. 

December  4 — Athletic  Association  Bene- 
fit. Program  furnished  by  Miss 
Beatrice  Henderson,  Banjoist  and 
Whistler,  and  Jack  Henderson, 
Pianist.  Reservations  can  be  made 
at  the  school  office.  Subscription 
for  adults  50  cents,  children  25 
cents. 

December  18 — Sophomore  Hop. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  FRUIT  GROWERS' 
ASSOCIATION    ANNUAL    MEET- 
ING 

January  6,  7,  8,   1932 

The  program  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  annual 
meeting  of  January  6,  7,  8,  1932,  as  laid 
out  by  the  Directors,  presents  a  well 
rounded  series  of  addresses,  talks  and 
discussions  on  producing  and  market- 
ing apples   and   other  fruits. 

Wednesday  afternoon  the  program 
begiivs  with  an  address  by  Dr.  Philip 
Garman  of  the  Connecticut  Station,  on 
"P'roblems  of  Oriental  Peach  Moth  Con- 
trol". This  will  be  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  "Orchard  Management"  by 
Prof.  G.  P.  Potter  of  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire. 

In  the  evening  the  Fruit  Growers 
gather  at  the  Bancroft  Hotel  for  supper 
and  a  program  of  market  talks  and 
entertainment. 

Thursday  forenoon  starts  off  with 
Professor  A.  J.  Heiniche  of  Cornell 
University,  whose  topic  is  "Soil  Condi- 
tions and  Productivity  of  Fruit."  Fol- 
lowing Professor  Heinicke  will  be  heard 
Professor  R.  B.  Corbett  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  College,  who  will  discuss 
"Packages  and  Packing."  The  morning 
session  is  completed  with  the  annual 
business  meeting  and  election  of  offi- 
cers. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  will 
again  appear  Professor  Heinicke  with 
an  address  on  "Factors  Effecting  the 
Set  of  Fruit."  W.  E.  Piper  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  discuss  the 
new  Grading  Law  and  Professor  F.  C. 
Sears  will  present  "The  New  Varieties 
of  Apples." 

The  annual  Union  Meeting  Banquet 
at  6  P.  M.  on  Thursday  is  also  part  of 
the  Fruit  Program. 

Friday  forenoon  starts  off  with  a 
Round  Table  Discussion  of  Cold  Storage 
on  the  Farm,  led  by  Professor  Wm.  R. 
Cole  of  Massachusetts  State  College. 

Following  this  and  continuing  through 
the  day  will  be  a  program  on  Control 
of  Insects  and  Diseases.  This  program 
viall  include  consideration  of  90%  Club, 
Pest  Surveys,  Leaf  Hopper,  Curculio, 
(Continued  on  page  2,  column  1.) 


WHAT  PRICE  MILK! 

A  dairyman  came  into  the  office  this 
morning  and  wanted  the  vreiter  to  assist 
him  in  securing  a  license  to  retail  milk 
on  one  of  our  local  markets.  He  hoped 
to  build  up  a  retail  route  by  cutting 
prices  to  9  cents  a  quart  in  a  market 
where  most  of  the  milk  is  being  sold 
from  13  to  15  cents  per  quart.  He  was 
receiving  six  cents  per  quart  wholesale 
at  the  farm  and  could  not  make  it  pay. 

The  writer  tried  to  point  out  that 
it  was  a  rather  short-sighted  policy  to 
attempt  to  get  in  on  a  market  by  sell- 
ing milk  at  less  than  cost  and  upsetting 
a  market  already  in  an  unsettled  con- 
dition. 

It  has  been  impressed  upon  us  very 
forcefully  in  recent  months  that  it  takes 
relatively  little  cut  price  milk  coming 
into  a  market  to  bring  disaster  to  that 
market. 

It  is  not  consumer  deniand  that  causes 
the  price  of  milk  to  drop  but  it  is  the 
milk  offered  at  cut  price  that  forces 
down  the  price  of  milk  of  the  other  dis- 
tributors. The  consumer  has  relatively 
little  to  gain  by  a  cut  in  the  price  of 
milk  and  is  quite  apt  to  get  a  cut  in 
quality  because  very  few  dairymen  can 
produce   quality  milk  at  cut  prices. 

To  illustrate,  the  average  family  con- 
sumes about  two  quarts  of  milk  daily, 
a  two  cents  per  quart  cut  in  the  retail 
price  of  milk  amounts  to  four  cents  a 
day  to  him.  On  the  other  hand  if  the 
average  producer  producing  about  100 
quarts  of  milk  daily  is  cut  say  from 
seven  to  five  cents  per  quart  he  loses 
two  dollars  a  day  and  is  forced  to  sell 
his  product  far  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing quality  milk. 

Summary  of  figures  taken  from  Herd 
Improvement  Associations  show  that  if 
the  average  dairy  farmer  is  permitted 
to  receive  30  cents  an  hour  for  his  time 
and  a  reasonable  interest  on  his  invest- 
ment in  his  dairy  business  he  would 
have  to  get  at  least  eight  cents  a  quart 
for  his  milk  at  present  costs  of  produc- 
tion. The  figures  also  show  that  at 
actual  prices  received  for  milk  this  past 
year  an  average  milk  production  of 
8000  lbs.  per  year  is  necessary  for  a 
cow  to  pay  her  keep. 

(Continued  on  page  2,  column  2.) 


RESULTS    OF     POTATO    TESTS    AT 
MARKET   GARDEN   FIELD   STA- 
TION 

The  State  Market  Garden  Field  Sta- 
tion this  past  season  conducted  some 
interesting  tests  with  different  sources 
of  seed  potatoes  and  two  different  types 
of  fertilizer.  These  experiments  were 
carried  on  on  land  previously  in  clover 
sod. 

Twelve  different  sources  of  seed  were 
used,  one  from  Prince  Edward  Island, 
five  from  Maine,  three  from  New  York, 
one  from  Vermont,  one  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  one  was  taken  from  table 
stock.  There  were  three  rows  of  each, 
60  feet  long,  rows  three  feet  apart, 
hills  one  foot  apart,  a  total  of  36  rows. 

Half  the  area  was  fertilized  with 
4-8-7  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  2500  lbs. 
per  acre.  The  other  half  w'as  fertilized 
with  10-20-20  Nitrophoska  at  the  rate 
of  1000  lbs.  per  acre. 

Both  halves  of  the  area  received 
exactly  the  same  number  of  pounds  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  the 
Nitrophoska  plot  received  slightly  more 
potash. 

The  source  of  seed  giving  the  highest 
yield  averaging  the  total  yield  of  each 
three  rows  was  the  Prince  Edward 
Island  seed  which  yielded  43  lbs.  The 
2nd,  4th,  5th,  8th,  and  9th  in  the  order 
of  yield  were  the  five  Maine  sources. 
The  3rd,  7th  and  11th  were  from  New 
York.  The  one  Massachusetts  source 
stood  in  6th  place,  the  Vermont  source 
10th  place  and  the  table  stock  yielded 
at  the  foot  of  the  list. 

The  area  fertilized  with  4-8-7  ferti- 
lizer yielded  527  pounds  marketable 
and  63  pounds  small  potatoes,  while  the 
area  which  received  the  10-20-20  Nitro- 
phoska produced  742.5  lbs.  marketable 
and  56.75  pounds  of  small  potatoes. 

Similar  tests  carried  on  in  Essex  and 
Franklin  counties  produced  similar 
results. 


House  plants  should  be  watered  only 
when  they  need  it.  Plants  making  rapid 
growth  need  a  lot  of  water  whereas 
foliage  plants  do  not  require  much. 
Flowering  plants  need  plenty  of  mois- 
ture. 
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STAPF 

George  H.  Gilbert,  Director 

Harold  O.  Woodward,  Poultry  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,       Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 

Wyman  E.  Hawkes,  Farm  Crops 

and  Soil  Fertility  Instructor 

Willis  T.  Pettey,  Orcharding 

and   Small  Fruit  Growing  Instructor 

H.  Judson  Robinson,  Market  Gardening 

and  Home  Gardening  Instructor 

Forrest  R.   Gilson,         Farm  Mechanics 

and   Construction   Instructor 

Wayne  M.  Philbrook, 

Instructor  in  English 

and  other  related  subjects 

FIELD  AGENTS 

Warren  L.   Ide,       County  Agricultural 

Agent 

Blanche  W.  Eames, 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Junior  Agri.  Agent 
Dorothy  M.  Stewart, 

Assistant  Extension  Agent 
Florence  M.  Cordner,  Clerk 

FRUIT    GROWERS'     MEETING— Con- 
tinued. 

Scab,  Apple  Maggot,  New  Spray 
Materials  and  Spray  Residue  with  Fred 
E.  Cole  of  Worcester  County  Extension 
Service,  Professor  W.  D.  Whitcomb  of 
State  College  Field  Station,  Dr.  Philip 
Garman  of  Connecticut,  Professor  R.  A. 
Van  Meter,  Professor  O.  C.  Roberts, 
Professor  A.  I.  Bourne,  Dr.  0.  C.  Boyd, 
Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  and  others  participating 
in  the  discussions. 

The  annual  Apple  Show  will  be  held 
as  usual. 

A  complete  copy  of  the  program  will 
be  mailed  to  members  about  December 
25,  1931.  Anyone  desiring  a  copy  of  the 
program  may  get  it  by  asking  his 
County  Agricultural  Agent  or  by  vmt- 
ing  thei  Secretary  of  the  M.  F.  G.  A.  at 
State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    DAIRY    HERD 

IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

REPORT 


Month  of  November,  1931 

Total  herds,  24 

Total  cows  on  test,  665 

Number  cows  in  milk,  587 

Number  cows  dry,  78 

Average  production  per  cow: — 

Milk,  679  lbs. 

Fat,  27.0  lbs. 

Average  cost  per  pound  fat  per  cow. 
Average  butterfat  test,  3.98 

Unprofitable  cows  sold  during 

month,  1^ 


THREE   HIGHEST  COWS   IN   MILK 

Cow  Owner  Town 

No.   1078     Lakeville    State    Sanitorium,  Middleboro 

No.       30     W.  C.  Viall,  Rehoboth 

No.       23     F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 

THREE  HIGHEST  COWS  IN  BUTTERFAT 
Cow  Owner  Town  Lbs. 

No.  1078     Lakeville    State    Sanitorium,  Middleboro 

23     F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 

30     W.   C.   Viall,  Rehoboth 

TEN  HIGHEST  HERDS  IN  BUTTERFAT  PRODUCTION. 


No. 
No. 


No.  Average  Lbs. 

Name  Cows  Lbs.  Milk  Fat 

F.  C.  Sattler,  30  1054  36.6 

Henry  Bartlett,  9  1017  35.2 

Pilgrim  Farm,  6  884  35.0 

Maplewood  Farm,  52  814  32.6 

A.  H.  Kress,  13  534  32.3 

World's  End  Farm,  18  564  31.5 

John  W.  Peck  &  Son,  28  802  31.3 

William  N.  Howard,  35  781  31.2 

William  Martin,  36  780  31.2 

Lakeville  State  Sanitorium,  40  887  30.9 


Lbs.  Milk 
1940 
1920 
1860 

Butterfat 
97.0 
74.4 
65.3 

Cost  per 
Lb.  Fat 
.35 
.31 
.36 
.36 
.35 
.30 
.37 
.43 

.30 


WHAT   PRICE   MILK!— Continued 

The  census  figures  for  1930  give  the 
average  milk  production  per  cow  in 
Bristol  County  as  being  slightly  less 
than  6,000  lbs.  per  year.  It  would  seem 
on  this  basis  that  far  less  than  half  the 
cows  in  Bristol  County  are  at  present 
paying  a  profit.  The  facts  of  the  case 
are  that  the  average  dairy  farmer  is 
either  not  being  paid  for  his  own  and 
his  family  labor  or  he  is  not  getting 
any  return  on  his  investment. 

What  then  is  the  answer  to  the  milk 
price  situation?  Perhaps  there  is  no 
answer.  There  are,  however,  two 
methods  of  procedure  which  might  help. 

The  milk  producers  on  the  New  Bed- 
ford and  Fall  River  markets  have  al- 
ready adopted  one  method  which  to  date 
has  been  a  real  help. 

I  refer  to  the  work  which  has  been 
done  by  the  milk  producers  organizing 
to  stabilize  their  market.  If  one  hundred 
percent  of  the  producers  on  these  Irw'o 
markets  would  join  their  organizations 
and  abide  by  the  decisions  of  their 
leader  there  would  be  no  question  but 
what  the  dairymen  would  receive  a  fair 
price  for  their  milk  and  that  the  con- 
sumer would  receive  the  best  quality 
milk  obtainable  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

Unfortunately  there  are  always  a  few 
who  are  ready  to  discredit  the  work  of 
any  organization  or  for  selfish  reasons 
oppose  the  interests  of  the  majority. 

There  is  one  thing  that  every  dairy- 
man can  do  to  help  out  the  situation. 
In  most  all  of  our  dairy  herds  there  are 
a  few  cows  which  do  not  bring  their 
owner  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one.  If 
these  cows  were  disposed  of  it  would 
not  only  check  the  losses  sustained  on 
such  cows,  but  instead  of  Bristol  County 
having  a  10%  surplus  of  milk  there 
would  be  no  surplus  and  no  temptation 
for  cut  price  milk. 


FINAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  RAT  CAM- 
PAIGN 

Six  hundred  2-pound  packages  of  rat 
bait  were  distributed  in  the  recent  cam- 
paign. In  order  to  find  out  w'hether  or 
not  results  were  satisfactory,  cards  were 
mailed  to  all  who  used  the  bait,  asking 
if  they  were  satisfied  with  results.  One 
hundred  and  twelve  or  about  20%  of 
these  cards  were  returned.  Of  course, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  tell  whether  this 
is  a  fair  cross  section  or  not.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  on  the  average, 
people  who  are  dissatisfied  are  more  apt 
to  report  than  those  who  are  satisfied. 

For  some  reason  the  results  were  not 
as  satisfactory  this  year  as  last.  Last 
year  97%  reported  favorable  results. 

This  year  out  of  112  reporting,  75 
stated  that  they  were  satisfied,  12  were 
only  partly  satisfied  or  in  doubt  and 
25  were  not  satisfied. 

The  fact  that  the  rats  are  migratory 
in  their  habits  and  have  been  known  to 
travel  as  far  as  12  miles  in  a  single 
night  may  account  in  some  measure  for 
poor  results.  Then  again  rats  do  not 
go  into  winter  quarters  until  cold 
weather  and  owing  to  the  mild  fall  it 
is  probable  that  many  of  the  rats  had 
not  gone  into  winter  quarters  w'hen  the 
campaign  took  place.  Rats  are  very 
suspicious  creatures  and  it  may  be  that 
in  some  instances  the  rats  had  tasted 
this  kind  of  bait  before. 


Do  not  walk  over  the  lawn  when  the 
ground  is  frozen.  It  is  very  harmful  to 
the  grass  and  will  show  plainly  next 
season  where  it  has  been  walked  on. 

Wind  breaks  consisting  of  painted 
wooden  barricades,  burlap  stretched 
over  wooden  frames  or  possibly  corn 
stalks  should  be  placed  around  rhodo- 
dendrom  beds  or  exposed  evergreens 
before  the  ground  freezes. 
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HOME  FURNISHING  NOTES 

Nearly  all  of  the  groups  which  have 
been  studying  Home  Furnishings  during 
the  fall  months  have  signed  up  for  the 
new  course  which  is  to  start  in  January, 
ihis  course  is  concerned  particularly 
with  the  living  room,  but  the  informa- 
tion may  be  applied  to  any  room,  in  the 
house. 

A   brief  outline   follows: 

Meeting      I — ^Furniture     and     Ar- 
rangement. 
Meeting    II — Wall  Finishes. 
Meeting  UI — Floors      and      Floor 

Coverings. 
Meeting  IV — iCurtains    and    Drap- 
eries. 
Meeting    V — Pictures    and    Acces- 
sories. 
Many    women    are  planning    to    do 
some  redecorating  this  spring  and  will 
find  this  material  very  helpful.  If  you 
are  interested  in  having  this  course  in 
your  community  get  in  touch  With  your 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Blanche  W. 
Eames,  Segreganset,  Mass. 

Some  of  the  women  who  sent  replies 
in  the  fall  indicating  an  interest  in  some 
of  the  subjects  included  in  our  classes 
this  fall  have  not  as  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  join  one  of  our  study  groups. 
If  you  are  one  of  these  will  you  not 
write  to  iMiss  Eames  so  that  special 
effort  can  be  made  to  form  a  group  in 
your  vicinity. 


CHRISTMAS  SWEETS 

Simple  homemade  candies  and  pop- 
corn add  greatly  to  the  festivities  of 
the  Christmas  season.  The  following 
material  is  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


RECIPES 
Fondant 

2  cups  granulated  sugar 
%  cup  boiling  water 
Vs  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar  or  1  table- 
spoon of  vinegar 
Vs  teaspoon  salt 
^  teaspoon  vanilla 

Put  the  sugar,  water,  cream  of  tar- 
tar or  vinegar,  and  salt  into  a  saucepan 
over  a  hot  fire.  Stir  constantly  until, 
but  not  after,  the  sugar  has  dissolved. 
Do  not  splash  the  syrup.  Remove  the 
spoon  and  do  not  use  it  again  after  the 
syrup  boils.  Remove  the  sugar  crystals 
around  the  edge  of  the  pan  with  a 
dampened  brush  or  wet  cloth.  Let  the 
syrup  boil  until  it  forms  a  soft  ball 
when  dropped  into  cold  water.  Add  the 
vanilla  without  stirring.  Pour  the  syrup 
in  a  thin  sheet  onto  a  chilled  platter 
so  it  will  cool  quickly.  Do  not  scrape 
out   the    saucepan.    When   the    syrup   is 


cool,  work  it  until  it  creams,  with  a  flat 
wooden  spoon.  When  it  forms  a  soft 
creamy  mass,  work  it  with  the  palms  of 
the  hands  in  the  same  way  as  bread 
dough  until  it  is  smooth. 

Place  the  fondant  in  an  earthenware 
or  glass  dish,  and  cover  with  a  damp 
cloth.  After  about  24  hours  the  fond- 
ant is  ready  to  mold.  Fondant  made  in 
this  way  vdll  keep  for  months  in  a  cold 
place  if  covered  with  a  moist  cloth  or 
stored  in  a  tightly  covered  jar. 

Nut  Brittle 
2  cups  granulated  sugar 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 
M   teaspoon  soda 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  cups  nuts 

Heat  the  sugar  gradually  in  a  clean 
smooth  skillet.  Stir  constantly  with  the 
bowl  of  the  spoon  until  a  golden  syrup 
is  formed.  Remove  from  the  fire  and 
stir  in  quickly  the  salt,  soda  and  vanilla. 
Pour  the  syrup  over  a  layer  of  nuts  in 
a  greased  pan.  When  cold,  crack  into 
small  pieces. 

Dried  Fruit  Balls  (Parisian  Sweets) 

Almost  any  combination  of  dried 
fruit,  with  or  without  nuts,  may  be 
used.  The  following  were  found  to  go 
together  particularly  Well:  Apricots, 
pears,  and  nuts;  figs,  dates  and  nuts; 
peaches,  apples  and  nuts;  raisins  with- 
out seeds,  apricots  and  figs. 

Use  equal  quantities  of  any  of  the 
fruits  selected.  Wash  and  dry  thorough- 
ly, and  run  them,  and  nuts  if  desired, 
through  the  meat  grinder,  using  the 
medium  blade.  Add  a  little  salt,  and 
moisten  with  enough  syrup  to  make  the 
mixture  hold  together  and  keep  its  shape 
when  formed  into  balls.  Roll  the  balls 
lightly  in  powdered  sugar  or  dip  them 
in  coating  chocolate. 

Toffee 
2  cups  light  brown  sugar 
4  teaspoons  vinegar 
Vz  cup  butter  or  margarin 
Vz  cup  seedless  raisins 

Heat  sugar,  butter  or  margarin,  and 
vinegar  over  a  very  moderate  fire,  stir 
until  the  sugar  dissolves,  then  boil  with- 
out stirring  until  the  syrup  forms  a 
hard  ball  when  tried  in  cold  water.  Pour 
carefully  around  and  over  the  raisins 
which  have  been  arranged  in  rows  in 
greased  pans.  When  cold,  cut  in  squares. 

Pop-Corn  Balls 
2  quarts  freshly  popped  corn 
2  cups  nut  kernels 
1  Vz   cups  sugar 

1  cup  water 

2  tablespoons  vinegar 
Vz  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Boil  the  sugar,  water,  vinegar,  and 
salt,  until  the  syrup  hardens  when  dip- 
ped  into   cold  water.   Add  the  vanilla, 


and  pour  while  hot  over  the  popcorn  and 
nuts  and  mix  well.  When  cool  enough 
to  handle,  grease  the  hands  and  form 
into  balls,  or  place  popcorn  in  a  deep 
layer  in  a  greased  pan  and  cut  in  oblong 
pieces.  When  cold  wrap  in  waxed  paper. 
If  desired,  2  squares  of  unsweetened 
chocolate  may  be  added  to  the  syrup  for 
variety. 

Candied  Apples 

1  cup  sugar 
1  cup  honey 
Vz  cup  water 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 
3  tart,  firm  apples 

Boil  together  the  sugar,  honey,  Water 
and  salt  for  a  few  minutes.  Wash,  core, 
and  pare  the  apples,  cut  into  half-moon 
shaped  pieces  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
drop  into  the  syrup,  and  cook  rapidly 
until  the  apples  are  transparent  and 
practically  all  the  syrup  is  absorbed. 
Place  on  waxed  paper  to  dry. 

Sugared  Pop   Com 
IVz   cups  sugar 
1  cup  water 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  quarts  freshly  popped  com 

Cook  the  sugar,  water,  and  salt  until 
the  syrup  forms  a  soft  ball  when  drop- 
ped in  cold  water.  Remove  from  the 
fire,  and  beat  with  a  spoon  until  it  is 
creamy.  Drop  in  the  pop  com  and  stir 
quickly  until  each  kernel  is  coated  with 
sugar.  Put  on  a  platter  and  separate 
the   grains   of  corn. 

Other  recipes  for  home-made  candies 
are  given  in  Aunt  Sammy's  Radio 
Recipes  Revised,  or  will  be  furnished 
upon  request  to  the  Bureau  of  Home 
FJconomics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 


WBZ     HOME     ECONOMICS     F;0RUM 
1932—12.05  P.  M. 

Jan.  4.  Miss  Foley — What  Food  for 
Winter. 

Jan.   11.     Mrs.  Morley — Self  Reliance. 

Jan.   18.     Miss  Pozzi — Outdoor  Fun. 

Jan.  25.  Mrs.  Herr — The  Family— A 
Unit  in  the  Eixtension  Program. 

Feb.  1.  Miss  Foley — Three  Meals  a 
Day. 

Feb.  8.  Mrs.  Morley— Family  Co- 
operation. 

Feb.  15.  A.  M.  Davis — Care  of  House 
Plants. 

Feb.  29.  Miss  Gerard— Keeping  the 
Family  at  Home. 


Bird  boxes  and  bird  feeding  stations 
should  be  put  in  place  now'.  Be  sure  that 
they  are  thoroughly  cleaned.  Plans  for 
the  outdoor  feeding  stations  will  gladly 
be  furnished  to  anyone  desiring  them. 


BRISTOL    COUNTY     FARMERS'     BULLETIN 


JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


LOCAL     LEADER     MEETING,     JAN- 
UARY 7. 

The  Annual  Get-together  of  all  the 
local  club  leaders  in  Bristol  County  will 
be  held  on  Saturday,  January  9,  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School. 

This  occasion  promises  to  be  a  very 
interesting  one,  for  Mr.  George  L.  Far- 
ley, Miss  Marion  E.  Forbes,  and  Mr.  H. 
A.  Leland,  state  leaders  from  Amherst, 
have  promised  to  be  with  us. 

There  will  be  more  time  than  usual 
given  over  to  helping  local  leaders  in 
the  planning  of  their  programs  includ- 
ing matters  of  play,  games,  songs  and 
the  like. 

Don't  forget  the  date,  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary 9.  Another  reminder  will  be  mailed 
to  you  during  the  early  part  of  January 
or  before. 


HANDICRAFT  NOTES 

Fourteen  Handicraft  Clubs,  represent- 
ing over  200  members,  are  under  way 
at  the  present  time.  A  few  more  clubs 
may  be  added  later. 

The  Perry  Handicraft  Club  of  North 
Rehoboth  is  making  a  bookcase  and  table 
for  their  school  room. 

The  Westville  Handicraft  Club,  under 
George  Kirby's  leadership,  is  making 
w'ork  bench  on  which  to  do  their  future 
work. 

Plans  of  various  articles  giving  dimen- 
sions, kind  of  material  to  use,  etc.,  will 
gladly  be  furnished  by  the  Club  Agent 
if  you  will  write  him  at  Segreganset. 


CLOTHING  CLUB   NOTES 

4-H  Club  girls  all  over  Bristol  County 
have  spent  their  time  at  meetings  this 
month  making  Christmas  gifts.  Stuffed 
toys  and  bean  bags  have  been  very 
popular.  Other  interesting  gifts  have 
been  made  also. 

In  many  places  where  the  club  is  large 
the  older  girls  are  helping  the  leaders. 
This  plan  works  out  very  v/ell. 


HOMECRAFT 

There  are  three  Homecraft  Clubs 
that  have  started  their  program.  Painted 
iron  door  stops,  and  bookends,  vases, 
silhouettes  and  painted  brick  door  stops 
are  some  of  the  articles  that  have  been 
made. 


RABBIT   CLUB   NpTES 

The  Watuppa  Rabbit  Club  of  Fall 
River,  under  Mr.  John  R.  Packer's 
leadership,  has  made  out  its  program  of 
meetings  for  the  year  including  two 
moving  pictures  on  Rabbit  Raising  and 
4-H  Club  Work.  At  other  meetings  they 
plan  to  bring  in  outside  speakers  and  at 
still  others  they  vtdll  practice  judging 
various  breeds  of  rabbits. 


FORESTRY  CLUB   NOTES 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Holmes,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  of  Acushnet,  is  doing  a 
fine  piece  of  work  with  the  forestry 
clubs  in  Acushnet.  There  are  four  clubs 
comprising  eighty  odd  members  in  the 
Acushnet  Schools.  The  members  are 
also  doing  fine  work  in  making  leaf 
prints  and  mounting  tree  sections  and 
twigs. 

Besides  the  four  clubs  in  Acushnet 
there  are  Forestry  Clubs  in  the  follow- 
ing towns:  Dartmouth,  one;  Berkley, 
one;  Taunton,  two;  and  Westport,  one. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Parmenter,  Extension 
Forester  for  the  State,  assisted  the  Club 
Agent  recently,  showing  moving  pic^ 
tures  to  clubs  in  East  Taunton,  West- 
port,  Dartmouth  and  Acushnet. 

The  Junior  Woodmen  of  North  Dart- 
mouth under  Julius  Sylvia's  leadership 
are  planning  to  do  some  thinning  in  the 
Hawes  W.oodlot  at  Smith  Mills,  North 
Dartmouth,  during  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

Five  Poultry  Clubs  are  doing  business 
this  year  in  the  following  towns:  Dart- 
mouth, Rehoboth,  North  Attleboro, 
Taunton  and  Fall  River. 

Three  Poultry  Judging  teams  will 
probably  be  taken  to  the  Boston  Poultry 
Show  late  this  month.  Teams  from  the 
Watuppa  Poultry  Club  of  Fall  River, 
the  Full-0-Pep  Club  of  North  Dart- 
mouth and  the  Red  Rock  Poultry  Club 
of  North  Attleboro  vrill  represent  the 
county. 

Egg  records  have  been  coming  in  very 
well  this  year.  Over  50%  of  the  mem- 
bers had  reported  up  to  December  5th. 
The  individual  w'innings  and  the  club 
winners  will  be  given  in  next  month's 
issue  as  it  will  be  too  early  to  get  all 
the  records  in  this  issue  before  it  goes 
to  press.  The  10th  of  the  month  is  the 
latest  date  for  getting  in  egg  records 
of  the  previous  month. 

A  trip  will  be  awarded  to  the  clubs 
that  have  a  100%  completion  this  year 
in  getting  in  monthly  records.  Last  year 
there  were  two  clubs  to  win  this  honor, 
the  Perry  Poultry  Club  of  North  Re- 
hoboth and  the  Red  Rival  Poultry  Club 
of  Taunton.  The  Full-0-Pep  Club  of 
North  Dartmouth  stood  high  with  only 
one  member  failing  to  send  in  his  record. 


FOOD  CLUB  NpTES 

Several  Food  Clubs  this  year  are  plan- 
ning to  visit  neighboring  food  clubs  and 
hold  judging  contests.  First  it  would  be 
best  to  hold  judging  contests  within  the 
club  for  practice.  Score  cards  for  judg- 
ing may  be  obtained  at  the  County 
Oifice  at  Segreganset. 


LOCAL  LEADERS    OF  4-H  CLUB    IN 
BRISTOL   COUNTY 

The  following  local  leaders  are  at 
present  leading  clubs:  Acushnet — Mrs. 
Mabel  Phillips,  Miss  Elsie  Milotte,  Miss 
Blanche  Rogers,  Mrs.  Annie  B'.  Read, 
Miss  Hilda  Leita,  Clothing;  Miss  Yvonne 
Jaillette,  Miss  Olive  Schumann,  Home 
Craft;  Supt.  Charles  H.  Holmes,  Mr. 
Albert  Ford,  Miss  Emily  Silvia,  Handi- 
craft; DMiss  Grace  Taber  and  Miss  Susan 
Davis,  Forestry.  Attleboro — Miss  Vivian 
Powell,  Food  and  Homecraft.  Berkley — 
Miss  Rose  Walsh,  Miss  Mildred  Ashley, 
Clothing;  Mr.  Russell  Haskell,  Paul 
Crowley,  Handicraft.  Dartmouth — Miss 
Mary  Faber,  Food  and  Clothing;  Ray- 
mond Harrington,  Poultry;  Julius 
Sylvia,  Forestry.  Easton — Mrs.  George 
H.  Jennings,  Food,  Clothing  and  Home- 
craft. Fall  River — John  R.  Packer, 
Rabbit.  North  Attleboro — Mrs.  John 
Daly,  Clothing;  Lester  Ralph,  Poultry. 
Norton — ^Mrs.  Louise  Gwilliam,  Cloth- 
ing. Raynham — Miss  Barbara  Sullivan, 
Clothing;  Clifton  Strange,  Handicraft. 
Rehoboth — Mrs.  Herbert  Ashley,  Miss 
Christina  Schobel,  Mrs.  Harry  Lucas, 
Clothing;  Everett  Lucas,  Handicraft. 
Seekonk — Miss  Virginia  Buffinton. 
Somjerset — Miss  Margaret  McNemey, 
Clothing.  Swansea — Miss  Mary  Wiley, 
Miss  Alma  Wagner,  Clothing;  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  Snell,  Handicraft.  Taunton — Miss 
Louise  B.  Sears,  Miss  Helen  Higgins, 
Miss  Natalie  Ogosalek,  Food;  Miss 
Margaret  Sherry,  Miss  Ida  Davis,  Miss 
Marion  Doel,  Clothing;  Miss  Blanche 
Adams,  Mr.  Aldo  Fasolo,  Mr.  George 
Kirby,  Chester  Page,  Clifford  Erickson, 
Roland   Booth,   Handicraft. 

We  think  the  above  list  of  48  local 
leaders  are  doing  a  noble  work.  With 
them  we  know  that  we  will  have  the 
most  successful  club  work  we  have  ever 
had.  Twenty  of  the  above  are  older  club 
members  or  junior  leaders,  as  we  call 
them. 


GARDEN   CLUB   DELEGATE 

Irving  Wyeth  of  Segreganset  was 
selected  County  Garden  Delegate  by 
Earle  H.  Nodine,  Assistant  State  Club 
Leader,  recently.  Mr.  Nodine  said  he 
had  the  largest  number  of  vegetable 
varieties  of  any  garden  member.  He  also 
made  the  most  profit  and  won  the  most 
prizes  at  the  Fair.  He  had  a  fine  story 
and  a  neat,  well  kept  record.  His  garden 
of  a  little  more  than  1/8  of  an  acre 
netted  him  $23.64. 

Honorable  mention  is  awarded  Harold 
Ames  of  East  Taunton,  who  had  a  good 
garden  and  kept  good  records,  John 
White  of  Taunton,  who  had  a  half  acre 
and  did  a  fine  job,  and  James  Rose  of 
Berkley  who  did  a  good  piece  of  work 
with  his  tenth  of  an  acre  of  garden. 


B.  C  A.  S.  NEWS 

SCHOOL  MOTTO:  "WHAT'S  WORTH  DOING  AT   ALL  IS  WORTH  DOING  WELL." 


SEGREGANSET,  MASS.,  DECEMBER,  1931 


MINIATURE  GARDEN  EXHIBIT 

Instructor  H.  Judson  Robinson  of  the 
floriculture  class  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School,  put  on  a  miniature 
garden  exhibit  of  the  class,  December 
1.  There  were  thirty-five  exhibits  entered 
by  various  students  of  the  school  which 
completely  covered  the  stage  in  the 
assembly  hall.  Mrs.  Edith  Woodward  of 
the  Flower  Shop,  Taunton,  judged  the 
exhibits  assisted  by  Edwin  R.  Wyeth. 
The  awards  were  in  four  classes.  For 
a  cactus  garden  representing  a  desert 
oasis,  the  first  prize  went  to  Manuel 
Barros  of  New  Bedford.  For  dish 
gardens  made  of  material  gathered  from 
the  woods,  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
William  Kaye,  Dartmouth,  second  prize 
to  Norman  Clegg,  Pottersville,  and  third 
prize  to  Victor  Martin,  Somerset.  For 
miniature  gardens  arranged  in  shallow 
boxes,  first  prize  to  Gerald  DeCosta, 
East  Freetown;  second  prize  to  Chester 
Hood,  Rehoboth,  and  third  to  Arnold 
Hebert,  Taunton.  Honorable  mention 
was  given  to  the  following  for  reproduc- 
tion of  woodland  scenes,  which  were 
executed  in  an  exceptionally  fine  man- 
ner: Fred  Hutchings,  Segreganset; 
Ernest  Macaully,  New  Bedford,  and  John 
Hedges,  Dartmouth.  Special  award  of 
merit  was  given  to  Rudolph  Christen- 
sen  of  Dighton  for  his  reproduction  of 
a  rock  garden  which  occupied  the  center 
of  the  stage.  This  was  the  largest  ex- 
hibit and  covered  a  space  six  feet  by 
nine  feet. 

Mrs.  Woodward  complimented  the 
boys  highly  on  their  work.  This  is  the 
first  thing  of  the  kind  ever  attempted 
at  the  school  and  doubtless  will  be  made 
an  annual  event  in  connection  with  the 
Young  Farmers'  Show  each  year. 


SOCIAL  CALENDAR 

December   18 — Sophomore   Hop. 
January   22 — Essex  and   Bristol  Basket 

Ball    Game    followed    by    a    dance. 
February      19 — Norfolk      and      Bristol 

Basket   Ball   Game   followed   by  a 

dance. 


MINIATURE   GARDENS 

Many  people  have  recently  become 
interested  in  miniature  formal  gardens, 
miniature  landscapes,  dish  gardens  and 
bowl  gardens.  This  is  an  attempt  to  show 
how  one  may  be  assembled  and  the 
material  used. 

One  should  use  the  imagination  as  to 
the  kind  of  setting  desired.  Some,  just 


SOPHOMORE  HOP 

One  of  the  outstanding  social  events  of  the  year  comes 
Friday  evening,  December  eighteenth,  from  eight  o'clock  un- 
til eleven  o'clock. 

The  Sophomores  hold  their  annual  hop  at  that  time  and 
from  all  reports  it  promises  to  equal  or  even  excel  all  other 
similar  events  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

A  very  unusual  and  enjoyable  special  feature  has  been 
arranged. 

We  hope  to  have  a  large  number  of  our  alumni  and 
friends  present  to  enjoy  the  evening  vdth  us. 


arrange  plants  so  that  they  will  look 
well;  others  have  a  definite  plan  in 
mind.  Either  way  is  all  right. 

For  a  foundation,  peatmoss  or  leaf- 
mould  are  excellent  materials.  Have 
the  foundation  level  or  as  nearly  repre- 
senting the  finished  job  as  possible.  We 
will  list  some  materials  here  which  are 
easily  obtained.  The  tips  of  cedar  trees, 
broken  off  at  the  right  length  to  balance 
the  setting,  make  a  fine  background. 
Small  branches  of  trees  make  fine  trees 
for  a  winter  scene  or  if  a  summer  scene 
is  wanted,  branches  from  cherry,  soft 
maple,  and  willow'  when  put  in  water 
in  a  warm  room  will  come  out  in  leaf 
in  a  short  time.  Ferns  are  abundant  in 
the  woods.  Mosses  can  be  obtained  from 
swamps,  rocks  and  at  the  foot  of  trees. 
Ten  different  varieties,  with  spores  of 
beautiful  shades  of  color  may  be  found 
close  at  hand.  Mirrors  or  pieces  of 
broken  glass  may  be  used  as  an  imita- 
tion of  water.  Another  way  is  to  have 
a  small  can  set  in  the  foundation  and 
filled  with  water. 

When  one  is  assembled  properly  it 
makes  a  gift  which  any  one  who  likes 
gardening  will  appreciate. 

Gerald  DeCosta,  '35, 
Arnold  Hebert,  '35. 


POULTRY    JUDGING    AT    AMHERST 

At  three  o'clock  Friday,  November 
13,  Albert  Haracz,  Harvey  Smith  and 
myself,  (Victor  Martin),  left  Bristol 
County  School  en-route  to  Amherst  for 
the  judging  contest,  stopping  at  South- 
bridge  for  our  evening  meal. 

The  College  provided  lodging  for  all 
of  the  boys  at  the  Cavalry  Headquarters. 

Saturday  morning  We  arrived  at  the 
Poultry  Plant  at  eight  o'clock.  We  were 
given  instruction  and  divided  into  two 
groups;    one   to   judge   production   and 


one  to  judge  exhibition.  Each  of  these 
groups  was  divided  into  three  classes 
for  the  judging  of.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  White  Leghorns  and  Rhode 
Island  Reds. 

The  experiences  of  mingling  vrith 
other  fellows  interested  in  poultry,  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  was  in  itself  of 
much  value.  The  opportunity  of  seeing 
our  State  College  gives  a  vision  of 
higher  education  and  the  environment 
in  which  college  men  live,  stimulating 
us  to  strive  for  greater  goals. 

The  team  is  now  preparing  for  the 
Boston  Poultry  Show  to  be  held  Decem- 
ber 30. 

Victor  Martin,  '34. 


ESSEX  AGGIES   DISPLAY 

Recently,  Mr.  Pbilbrook  took  three 
of  the  boys  from  the  Science  Depart- 
ment to  a  Summer  Science  Exhibit  at 
the  Essex  County  Agricultural  School. 
The  boys  reported  back  in  assembly 
n  tlie  fine  exhibit  of  material  from  the 
fields  of  botany,  zoology,  minerology, 
and  related  sciences.  Their  boys  have 
carried  on  this  work  of  summer  science 
during  the  summer  months  and  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
collecting  and  studying  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.  Great  interest  seems  to 
be  manifested  among  our  boys  in  carry- 
ing out  the  same  idea. 


NOTICE 

Through  the  years,  dances  at  B.  C. 
A.  S.  have  been  open  to  the  public  only 
by  invitation.  The  Social  Life  Council 
of  the  school  has  recently  ruled  that 
bf^reafter  only  those  be  admitted  who 
iiresent  their  invitation  at  the  door. 
Bring-  your  invitation  with  you,  as  this 
ruling  will  be  rigidly  enforced. 
W.  E.  Hawkes, 
Chairman  for  the  Council. 
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JUDGING  TEAMS  AT  AMHERST 
Poultry   Judging   Scores 

Possible  number  points  to  be  won,  1800 
Bristol   County  School,    (2),  1450 

Highest   Individuals    (possible   600)  : 
Harvey     Smith,      (Bristol     County 
School,    (3),  620 

Highest  in  Exhibition  Classes,   (possible 
300): 
Harvey     Smith,      (Bristol     County 
School,   (5),  250 

Highest  in  Production  Classes,  (possible 
300): 
Albert  Haracz,   Bristol,    (2),  270 

Harvey  Smith,  Bristol,  (2),  270 

Vegetable   Judging   Scores 
oiCis     Team    Scores,     (possible    1500): 
Bristol   County,    (13),  1000 

Fruit  Judging   Scores 
Gross    Team    Scores,     (possible    4200)  : 
Bristol  County,    (7),  3190 

Milk   Judging    Scores 
Gross    Team    Scores,     (possible    lowest 
score)  : 
Bristol  County,    (3),  316.66 

Livestock    Judging 
2  classes  of  Hogs;  2  classes  Horses; 
4  breeds  of  Dairy  Cows  and  Heifers. 
22   teams  competing. 
Bristol   placed    6th,    with    a    score    of 
1239  out  of  a  possible  1800. 


ATHLETICS 


INTER-CLASS  ATHLETICS 

A  Bowling  League  has  been  formed 
between  the  classes  in  school. 

Each  class  has  a  team  of  four  players 
including  a  captain.  There  have  already 
been  three  games  played  at  the  time 
of  this  writing.  The  first  game  was 
played  between  the  Senior  and  Fresh- 
men, with  a  resultant  score  of  245  to 
323  in  favor  of  the  Seniors.  The  second 
game  was  rolled  by  the  Seniors  and 
Sophomores  with  a  score  of  296  to 
303  in  favor  of  the  Seniors.  The  third 
game  was  played  between  the  Juniors 
and  Sophomores.  The  score  was  194  to 
209  in  favor  of  the  Juniors. 

The  three  highest  individuals  are: — 
Norcross,  162;  Blais,  156;  and  Bergh- 
man,  151.  Those  Seniors  can  surely  roll. 
oJ  mm^mSBSiPL^^k  ■  ha^Tieen  formed 
-Utm^&a  sMftd  5ft%s?gorrftitg^%tSgdtiie-'is 
being  drawn  up.-fi?^fe9?^iai^  i%2^ln 
the  classes  is  becoming  more  tense  aa 
-i^nent  face3^VSI3J^nt  in  the  field 
.On;S:  Afi  tSSomfer.^f  9&iftiye^?^">'^^ 
y,lao  o'ddua  srfl  oJ  necro  assd  aved  .2  .A 

rate  with  the  milk  these  mornings?"     . 
_.jj,J^r.„i.^o£)Jley/,_,u..','Weil,  ..you    see,    the 

'25,000,_^^g^^^c|ei4^.,t:e;.a  g^ll^pva^d  y^ou 
wouldn't   beyi^^g^wglo^   it  takes   to 


1931      BASKETBALL   SEASON      1932 

The    following    schedule     gives    the 

date,  teams,  and  where  played. 

Jan.       5. 

Jan.      8. 

Jan.    12.     Case  High  at  Somerset,  Mass. 

Jan.    16.     Fairhaven  High  at  Fairhaven, 

Jan.    19.     Dartmouth    High    at    Segre- 
ganset. 

Jan.    22.     Essex  Aggie  at  Segreganset. 

Jan.    26.     Somerset  High  at  Segregan- 
set. 

Jan.    29. 

Feb.     2.     Somerset  High  at  Fall  River. 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Feb.     5.     Essex  Aggie  at  Hathorne. 

Feb.     9.     Case  High  at  Segreganset. 

Feb.   12.     Norfolk   Aggie   at   Segregan- 
set. 

Feb.   16.     Fairhaven  High  at  Segregan- 
set. 

Feb.   19.     Taunton  High  at  Taunton. 

Feb.   22. 

Feb.  26.     Dartmouth     High     at     Dart- 
mouth. 

Mar.      1. 

Mar.     4.     Norfolk  Aggie  at  Walpole. 
Practice   Games 

Dec.       8.     Mt.    Hope    at    North    Dart- 
mouth. 
The  followers  of  B.  C.  A.  S.  Basket- 
ball games  should  paste  this  schedule  in 

their  diary. 


THE  FARM  SHOP  DEPARTMENT 

The  Farm  Shop  Department  is  con- 
stantly on  the  job  and  has  made  a 
number  of  improvements  about  the 
farm.  The  roof  of  the  long  poultry 
house  has  been  shingled  and  the  walls 
have  received  a  coat  of  paint.  New 
steps  have  been  built  for  two  of  the 
poultry  houses.  New  electric  wires  have 
been  placed  from  the  dormitory  to  the 
poultry  department  making  a  notice- 
able improvement  in  the  lighting  system. 
The  erection  of  the  electric  wires 
necessitated  the  removal  of  some  trees, 
trimming  of  others  and  replacing  some 
of  the  poles.  A  concrete  runway  has 
been  constructed  at  the  farm  shop.  The 
gymnasium  floor  has  been  repaired  and 
the  walls  smoothed  up  and  painted.  A 
new  bench  has  been  built  in  the  small 
greenhouse.  All  exposed  shutoffs  in  the 
water  system  have  been  covered  for 
1lMa«a«^  iSwitlfeiiUKeMaveYBKdLba^ 
■iS3M§^k4  cl^SEing  ft§io'vgell^^.j,^|  j^nd, 
BSfei<*JiVfiBrk^*/*£Egr§sgjagf5:ag^jri  ^gj^ 
loiaJTH  Jtal  .(niJ'ltiM  'SOJSjiV)  .ilaavra 
ioi^9i§BflM^ojJse§%-f6-  r(W>4$gP^ii¥P8fee 
-te5fc^l«i^:fto^s9^fe3  cg^,i^i^,faHaiy 
life,  it  brQught  to  ,-mirid-.;a,p  .experiezice 
If^f  .jg^e„of  the  boy3  in  the^  Jreshman 
d^ss,  ,.  ". 

^,,;.\Vhen  Thomas  .Wilcox  was  in  the 
arniy,_one,  cold  morning  t.h.ey  were  ajl 
Wd'erfe'd  oiit'across  a  narrciiv'  bridge. 'The 
owSea-tg&rA^^tjifdfe  '^4  offlfee'l*-''tfr'"faTI'Tn?'. 
bHilcggi.«S*itlyqd5?itmedo-J    ono    jaquoTg 


DEPARTMENT    NUMBER    SIX 

Tile  re-laying  in  the  sixth  department 
has  gone  forward  at  a  rapid  rate  during 
the  past  two  months.  The  boys  in  the 
department  have  dug  up  the  old  tile 
which  was  laid  a  few  years  ago.  This 
tile  was  cleaned  thoroughly  and  will 
be  put  back  when  the  seniors  grade  the 
ditch.  This  gives  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  fellows  to  learn  surveying 
and  drainage. 

During  the  time  that  the  boys  have 
been  waiting  for  the  grading,  they  have 
stored  the  turnips  and  cleaned  up  about 
the  fields,  thus  learning  the  art  of  being 
neat  and  orderly  in  their  farm  man- 
agement. 


BEAUTIFYING   THE    HOME 

We  read  in  Washington's  Diaries, 
notes  concerning  his  interest  in  horti- 
culture. He  seemed  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  shrubs  and  trees  for  his 
grounds. 

April  13,  1785:  "Planted  and  sowed 
in  boxes  .  .  .  Six  buck  eye  nuts,  brought 
with  me  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Cheat 
River;  .  .  .  Six  acorns,  which  I  brought 
with  me  from  the  South  Branch.  These 
grew  on  a  tree  resembling  the  box  oak. 
.  .  .  Eight  nuts  from  a  tree  called  the 
Kentucke  Coffetree;  Ten  acorns  sent  me 
by  Colo.  Josiah  Parker.  ...  A  scarlet 
triangular  berry  the  cover  of  which 
opens  in  3  parts  and  looks  well  upon 
the  shrub.  .  .  .  Berry  of  a  shrub,  b'rot. 
from  the  Western  Waters  with  me  .  .  . 
a  seed  brot.  from  the  same  place.  .  .  . 
Seed  of  a  cluster  of  Red  Berrys  which 
look  pretty,  and  if  I  recollect  right 
grows  on  a  vine." — "Washington,  the 
Farmer." 

A  little  nursery  is  contemplated  at 
B.  C.  A.  S.  And  why  not?  Washington 
saw  beauty  in  nature's  wonders.  People 
are  more  and  more  seeing  the  beauty  in 
God's  handiwork. 

It  is  thought  that  a  little  nursery  on 
the  school  farm  would  create  interest 
among  the  boys  in  adding  to  their  homes 
a  touch  of  beauty.  Farm  homes  can  be 
n^ade  more  interesting  and  more  livable 
as  well  as  city  homes  and  great  estates. 
Farmers  are  realizing  this  from  year 
to   year  and   continually  one  notices  as 

Iof^n^"^®b^£'"^>'*^®.  ^^^'^^y*   *^®  ^*^'® 
corners  of  green  shrubbery,  jthe  flowers, 

ana  the  hedges  where  once  resided  the 

old   wood   pile,   the   broken   wagon  and 

weeds.  .,-_,-,. 

grtjAgJjttle  corner  is  being  plowed- -this 
fall,  ^llard  wood  cuttings  have,  been 
■madei'  and  seeds  are  being  stratified '%y 
"the  -ortiamental  g-aTdening  class.  ''  ""^ 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  school  to  serve 
the  .}]o,me,  and  the  county  as  muchoffs 
possible.  By  adding  this  work. :to  .the 
school  farrn,  it  is  hoped  that  stock,  can 
0ge2%i5^giiSt6"?t'HS' btfys'at  very  low  price 
Hat  Itaeoa^QftHtfayfceigfilittHiesto   hcri-J  erfj 
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BUY  MASSACHUSETTS  BABY 
CHICKS 

If  you  want  to  lose  money  buy  cheap 
chicks.  Massachusetts  produces  the  high- 
est quality  chicks  possible  to  obtain.  The 
writer  has  witnessed  many  tragic  in- 
stances during  the  past  few  years  where 
people  have  tried  to  save  money  by 
buying  cheap  chicks.  Many  of  these  in- 
stances were  of  beginners  attempting 
to  get  a  start  in  the  poultry  business. 

Usually  they  purchase  the  chicks 
through  some  glowing  advertisements. 
There  are  still  a  great  many  who  think 
that  distance  lends  enchantment  and 
seem  to  feel  that  chicks  offered  for  sale 
by  some  unknown  source  at  a  great  dis- 
tance ought  to  be  a  better  buy  than 
quality  chicks  grown  in  Massachusetts 
under  state  supervision. 

Cheap  chicks  are  almost  always  the 
most  expensive  in  the  long  run.  The 
mortality  on  such  chicks  often  runs 
from  50  to  100%  and  the  chickens  that 
survive  are  apt  to  be  carriers  of  disease 
and  are  unprofitable. 

The  County  Extension  Service  has  a 
list  of  disease  free  flocks  and  will  be 
glad  to  assist  anyone  interested  in  lo- 
cating satisfactory  local  sources  of 
chicks.  You  can  save  money  by  pur- 
chasing quality  chicks. 


BRISTpL      COUNTY       MILK       PRO- 
DUCERS  ARE  ORGANIZING 

Bi-istol  County  Milk  Producers  are 
organizing  to  protect  their  markets. 
Our  five  largest  markets  have  already 
organized.  These  include  New  Bedford, 
Fall  River,  Taunton,  Attleboro  and 
North  Attleboro.  These  Associations, 
although  newly  organized,  already  in- 
clude 600  dairymen.  Their  objectives 
are  first  to  furnish  Bristol  County  Milk 
consumers  the  best  quality  of  milk 
wliich  is  possible  to  produce.  They  be- 
lieve that  this  can  be  accomplished  by 
co-operating  with  the  local  boards  of 
health  and  the  distributors  on  the 
market  to  the  end  that  the  milk  is  pro- 
duced and  handled  under  the  best 
possible  conditions. 

They  also  hope  to  stabilize  prices  so 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  dairymen  to 
produce  this  quality  milk  at  a  fair  pro- 
fit. If  dairymen  are  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce quality  milk  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  them  to  receive  the  cost  of 
production  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 


A  diet  containing  an  ample  supply  of 
milk  and  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
restricted  in  sugar  and  starches  does 
something  that  prevents  decay  in  the 
teeth  of  children. — Hanke. 


A    STUDY    OF    MILK    PRODUCTION 
COSTS 

Revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by 
the  Farm  Management  Department, 
Massachusetts   State   College. 

The  figures  given  below  were  secured 
from  a  survey  taken  in  Massachusetts 
in  1916  by  Wesley  H.  Bronson,  but  the 
prices  are  based  on  present  day  costs. 

In  this  survey,  there  was  a  group  of 
323  cows  averaging  5500  pounds  of 
milk  per  cow.  The  average  cow  in  Mass- 
achusetts at  the  present  time  produces 
5623  pounds  per  cow  according  to  the 
1930  census,  therefore,  the  figures  in 
the  survey  pertaining  to  the  amounts 
of  feeds  consumed  per  cow  are  applic- 


able at  the  present  time.  These  quanti- 
ties of  feed  are  given  in  Table  I.  Prices 
used  are  current  prices. 

The  survey  showed  that  150  hours  of 
man  labor  and  9  hours  of  horse  labor 
were  required  per  cow.  Using  present 
prices  of  30  cents  per  hour  of  man 
labor  and  15  cents  per  hour  of  horse 
labor,  the  total  labor  cost  per  cow 
would  be  $46.35.  Total  Feed  and  Labor 
costs  w'ould  be  $152.29  per  cow. 

In  the  survey,  Feed  and  Labor  Costs 
were  82.8%  of  the  total  costs.  If  this 
basis  is  used  for  calculating  costs  at  the 
present  time,  the  total  cost  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  would  be  $2,915  or 
.0626  per  quart.  This  slightly  higher 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  1) 


PROF.   HAROLD   F.   TOMPSON 

Prof.  Harold  F.  Tompson  of  Seekonk 
received  a  gold  medal  at  the  Union 
Agricultural  Meeting  held  at  Worcester 
on  January  7th,  "For  Consistent  Ser- 
vice in  Market  Gardening." 

Prof.  Tompson  dared  to  give  up  a 
sure  thing  for  an  uncertainty.  For  many 
years  he  held  a  salaried  teaching  position 
with  the  Commonwealth.  He  had  suffi- 
cient faith  and  courage  in  his  teachings 
to  put  them  to  the  test  in  actual  prac- 
tice on  a  farm  of  his  own. 

Prof.  Tompson  has  for  several  years 
carried  on  an  extensive  market  garden 
farm.  For  disposing  of  a  considerable 
part  of  his  produce,  he  developed  a 
system  of  road-side  stand  marketing 
that  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Common^ 
wealth. 

He  was  formerly  director  of  the 
Market  Garden  Field  Station  at  Walr 
tham  and  for  many  years  head  of  the 
Vegetable  Gardening  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  He 
has  also  held  responsible  positions  in 
national  organizations,  and  has  been  a 
prominent  contributor  to  agricultural 
magazines. 

Prof.  Tompson  has  been  in  demand 
as  a  lecturer  on  market  gardening  subi- 
jects  and  his  counsel  and  advice  are 
eagerly  sought.  He  is  active  in  com- 
munity affairs  and  has  ably  served  his 
towii,  county,  state  and  nation.  Among 
other  positions  which  Prof.  Tompson 
now  holds  are  President  of  the  Provi- 
dence Market  Garden  Association,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Governor  Dyer  Market  In'- 
corporated.  Trustee  of  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  King  Philip  National  Farm 
Loan  Association. 


The  Bristol  Ctounty  Farm  Bureau  held 
its  annual  meeting  and  election  of  offi- 
cers Jan.  13,  at  the  Agricultural  School 
Dining  Hall.  The  organization  is  in 
healthy  condition,  functions  as  the  local 
unit  of  the  State  and  National  Farm 
Bureau,  in  many  ways  the  best  spokes- 
man for  the  farmers  of  the  nation  that 
has  ever  been  developed.  President,  El- 
mer M.  Poole,  North  Dartmouth;  1st 
Vice  President,  Chas.  S.  Bliss,  North 
Rehoboth;  2nd  Vice  President,  Alexan- 
der R.  Smith,  Westport;  Treasurer, 
Franklin  G.  Arnold,  Touisset;  Secretary, 
Wyman  E.  Hawkes,  Segraganset. 
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STAPP 

George  H.  Gilbert,  Director 

Harold  0.  Woodward,  Poultry  Instructor 

David  A.  Millard,       Animal  Husbandry 

and  Dairying  Instructor 

Wyman  E.  Hawkes,  Parm  Crops 

and  Soil  Pertility  Instructor 

Willis  T.  Pettey,  Orcharding 

and  Small  Fruit   Growing  Instructor 

H.  Judson  Robinson,  Market  Gardening 

and  Home  Gardening  Instructor 

Forrest  R.   Gilson,         Farm  Mechanics 

and   Construction   Instructor 

Wayne  M.   Fhilbrook, 

Instructor  in  English 

and  other  related  subjects 

FIELD  AGENTS 

Warren  L.  Ide,        County  Agricultural 

Agent 

Blanche  W.  Eames, 

Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Junior  Agri.  Agent 
Dorothy  M.  Stewart, 

Assistant  Extension  Agent 
Florence  M.  Cordner,  Clerk 

MILK  PRODUCTION  COSTS  (Cont.) 
cost  is  due  to  the  fact  that  wages  are 
relatively  high  in  proportion  to  other 
costs  now  than  they  were  in  1916. 

The  percentage  that  feed  costs  are  of 
the  total  costs  will  vary  from  time  to 
time  depending  upon  the  ratio  that 
feed,  labor  and  other  costs  bear  to  each 
other.  Just  now  this  ratio  is  lower  than, 
usual  for  Massachusetts  because  feed 
prices  have  declined  considerably  during 
the  past  year  while  certain  other  costs 
like  wages,  taxes  and  real  estate  and 
equipment  values  have  lagged  and  have 
dropped  but  little. 

This  also  substantiates  the  argument 
that  the  cost  of  producing  100  pounds 
of  milk  in  Massachusetts  is  probably 
higher  than  the  above  iigures  indicate. 

The  higher  costs  of  producing  milk 
in  Massachusetts  are  not  due  to  low 
producing  cows.  Dairy  statistics  show 
that  the  average  yield  per  cow  in  Mass- 
achusetts is  above  the  average  produc- 
tion per  cow.  In  1924  she  ranked  6th 
in  the  United  States  with  an  average 
yield  of  5272  pounds  or  1488  pounds 
above  the  average  of  all  cows  in  the 
United  States. 

The  costs  given  above  of  course  do 
not  take  into  consideration  costs  of  dis- 
tribution   of    milk.    According    to    the 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    DAIRY    HERD 

IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

REPORT 

Month  of  December,   1931 


Number  cows  dry,  94 

Average  production  per  cow: — 

Milk,  702  lbs. 

Fat,  28  lbs. 

Average  cost  per  pound  fat  per 


Total  herds, 

24 

cuw, 

Average  butterfat 

test. 

3.99 

Total  cows 

on  test, 

672 

Unprofitable  cows  s 

sold  during 

Number  cows  in  milk, 

578 

month, 

10~ 

HIGHEST  COWS  IN  PAT 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Cow 

Ow^er 

Town 

Breed 

Milk 

Fat 

No. 

23 

F.   C.   Sattler, 

Rehoboth 

P.  B.  Holstein 

2108 

82.2 

No. 

M27 

Maplewood  Farm, 

,  S.  Easton 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1364 

81.8 

No. 

1 

A.  H.  Kress, 

Hingham 

P.  B.  Jersey 

1271 

81.3 

No. 

58 

W.  C.  Viall, 

Rehoboth 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1798 

77.3 

Cheerup 

Ivory  Kimball, 

Rehoboth 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1342 

76.5 

(2-year  old) 

No. 

11 

F.  C.  Sattler, 

Rehoboth 

P.  B.  Holstein 

2062 

74.2 

No. 

1078 

Lake'lle  St.  San., 

Middleboro 

P.  B.  Holstein 

2117 

74.1 

Bess 

Wm.  N.  Howard, 

S.  Easton 

P.  B.  Jersey 

1187 

66.5 

No. 

17 

Wm.  N.  Howard, 

S.  Easton 

Grade  Holstein 

1643 

62.4 

TEN  HIGHEST  HERDS  IN 

BUTTERFAT  PR,ODUCTION 

No.         Average 

Lbs. 

Cost  per 

Name 

Cows        Lbs.  Milk 

Fat 

Lb.  Fat 

1. 

P.  C. 

Sattler, 

30              1064 

36.3 

$  .37 

2. 

Pilgri 

m  Farm, 

6                863 

35.5 

.38 

3. 

Worlc 

I's  End  Farm, 

20                632 

35.4 

.27 

4. 

Henry  Bartlett, 

12                974 

35.2 

.36 

5. 

Maplewood  Parm, 

54                 797 

33.3 

.40 

6. 

William  Martin, 

36                854 

32.5 

7. 

A.  H. 

Kress, 

13                547 

31.4 

.38 

8. 

W.  J. 

Davidson, 

5                483 

30.7 

.34 

9. 

W.  C. 

Viall, 

70                888 

30.3 

.45 

10. 

William  N.  Howard, 

36                734 

30.0 

.44 

MILK   PRODUCTION    COSTS    (Cont.) 


above  figures  the  average  dairy  farmer 
would  have  to  receive  six  and  twenty- 
six  one  hundredths  cents  per  quart  at 
the  farm  for  every  quart  of  milk  he 
produces.  It  is  probably  also  true  that 
our  costs  in  Bristol  County  are  some- 


what higher  than  the  average  for  Mass- 
achusetts. 

Our  dairymen  have  to  purchase  a 
larger  portion  of  their  feed  and  are  at 
a  disadvantage  in  raising  young  stock 
because  of  higher  feed  costs. 


TABLE  I — AMOUNTS  OF  FEED  CONSUMED  AND  COSTS  PER  COW 


Lbs. 

Price 

Feed                                                                Quantity 

Per  Ton 

Total 

Grain,                                                              2430 

$33.20 

$40.34 

Dry  .Roughage,                                              4857 

15.00 

36.43 

Silage  and  other  Succulence,                     5506 

7.00 

19.27 

Pasture,                                                             150  days 

2.00  per 

Mo. 

9.90 

Total  Feed  Costs, 

$105.94 

Feed  Cost  equaled  58.4%    of  total  costs  in  the  survey,  therefore- 

— 

Total  costs  equal. 

$181.40 

The  following  Credits  should  be  allowed: 

Manure — 8  tons  at  $2.00  per  ton. 

$16.00 

Calf— .8  Calf, 

4.00 

Total  Credits, 

$20.00 

Net  Cost  of  Producing  Milk  per  Cow, 

$161.40 

When  Production  per  Oow=5623  lbs.  per  Cow=         $2.87 

per 

cwt.  or 

,0617  per  qt. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 

HOME  FURNISHING  NOTES 

Groups  are  organiz'r.g  for  the  new 
series  of  lessons  in  Home  Furnishings. 
The  first  meeting  for  leaders  are 
scheduled  as  follows: 

Methodist  Church,  North  Dartmouth — 
January   13  at  10.00  A.  M. 
Agricultural   School,    Segreganset,   Jan- 
uary 20  at  10.00  A.  M. 
Methodist    Church,    Chartley,    January 
28   at  10.00  A,   M. 
Most  of  the  groups  who  were  in  the 
first  series  of  study  classes  this  fall  are 
planning    to    continue,    and    some    new 
groups  are  starting  at  this  time. 


LOW  COST  MEALS 

Miss  May  E.  Foley,  State  Nutrition 
Specialist,  will  conduct  a  lecture  and 
demonstration  on  "Low  Cost  Meals"  at 
the  American  Legion  Hiall  lin  Soufth 
Swansea  on  Friday,  February  12,  1932, 
at  1.30  P.  M. 

This  subject  is  of  particular  interest 
at  this  time  when  everyone  is  trying 
to  provide  wholesome  and  nutritious 
as  well  as  palatable  meals  for  as  little 
money  as  possible.  Miss  Foley  is  well 
prepared  to  give  women  many  useful 
ideas  along  these  lines. 


DRIED  FRUITS 

Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist. 

Have  you  had  your  copper  today? — 
This  is  a  question  that  scientists  are 
now  asking.  Liver  is  our  best  food 
source,  but  if  you  get  a  little  tired  of 
liver,  why  not  try  apricots?  And  they 
contain  some  iron  too.  All  dried  fruits 
are  particularly  rich  in  minerals  and 
roughage   and   some  of  the  vitamins. 

Raisins,  prunes,  peaches,  apples  and 
apricots  are  the  five  major  dried  fruits 
in  this  country.  Pears  are  beginning  to 
be  popular.  Other  dried  fruits  consumed 
in  quantity  are  currants,  dates,  and  figs. 

In  winter  when  fresh  fruits  are 
scarce,  dried  fruits  are  economical  and 
vary  and  add  interest  to  the  day's  meals. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  remark  that 
prunes  at  ten  cents  a  pound  or  apricots 
at  twenty  cents  are  not  inexpensive,  but 
we  need  to  remember  that  most  of  the 
moisture  has  been  evaporated  and  we 
are  paying  for  only  concentrated  food. 
After  water  is  added  and  the  fruit 
cooked,  the  bulk  is  greatly  increased. 
The  food  value  is  then  the  same  as  an 
equal  amount  of  freshly  cooked  or 
canned  fruit  with  juice.  Raw  fruit  of 
course  has  some  advantages  over  canned 
or  dried  fruits  because  none  of  the 
vitamin  content  is  lost. 


Mixed  Dried  Fruits 

Vi  pound  prunes 
Vi   pound  apricots 
V4,   cup  raisins 

Wash  fruit  well,  cover  with  cold  water 
and  let  stand  several  hours.  Cook  slowly 
until  tender.  May  be  used  as  a  sauce 
or  in  many  desserts. 

Stewed  Raisins 

Seeded  raisins  are  best.  Wash  and 
soak  for  one  hour.  Stew  in  water  in 
which  they  were  soaked  until  tender — 
about  20  minutes.  Each  cup  of  raisins 
takes  two  to  two  and  one-half  cups  of 
water,   and   serves  four  persons. 

Fruit   Roll 

Roll  dough  to  i/i-inch  thickness. 
Spread  with  butter,  brown  sugar  and  a 
bit  of  cinnamon,  if  the  flavor  is  liked. 
Then  the  filling  of  1  cup  chopped,  tart 
apples,  and  1/3  cup  raisins.  Roll  as  for 
jelly  roll,  press  edges  together,  and 
place  in  baking  pan.  Bake  Vz  hour  in 
moderate  oven,  basting  several  times 
(use  1  teaspoon  butter,  2  tablespoons 
brown  sugar,  and  2  tablespoons  w'ater). 
Serve  hot  or  cold,  in  inch  slices,  with 
or  without  milk  or  whipped  cream. 

Apricot  Sponge 

1  tablespoon  granulated  gelatin 
Vi  cup  cold  water 

1 V2   cups  sweetened  strained  apricots 
3  tablespoons  sugar 

1  to  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
V2  teaspoon  salt 

Whites  of  2  eggs 

Soak  gelatin  in  cold  water.  Melt  over 
hot  water.  Add  to  apricot,  lemon  juice, 
and  salt  and  stir  thoroughly.  Beat  whites 
of  eggs  and  add  sugar,  continuing  to 
beat  until  sugar  is  dissolved.  When  the 
apricot  gelatin  mixture  begins  to 
thicken,  beat  well  and  fold  in  egg 
whites.  Serve  with  cooked  custard. 

Cereal  Dessert  with  Dates 

Use  any  of  the  whole  wheat  cereals, 
following  directions  on  package.  One 
cup  of  cut  dates  is  added  to  each  four 
or  five  cups  of  the  cereal  shortly  after 
it  begins  to  cook.  Serve  with  top  milk 
or  thin  cream.  Shaved  maple  sugar  adds 
to  this  dessert. 

Norwegian  Prune  Pudding 
V2  pound  prunes   (22  prunes) 

2  cups  cold  water 
%  cup  sugar 

Vi  teaspoon  salt 

1-inch  piece  stick  cinnamon 

1 V2   cups  boiling  water 

V4  cup  cornstarch 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

Pick  over  and  w'ash  prunes,  then  soak 
one  hour  in  cold  water  and  boil  until 


soft  in  same  water.  Obtain  meat  from 
stones  and  add  to  prunes  and  water; 
then  add  sugar,  salt,  cinnamon,  boiling 
'water,  and  simmer  10  minutes.  Dilute 
cornstarch  with  enough  cold  water  to 
pour  easily,  add  to  prune  mixture  stir 
constantly  while  cooking  5  minutes. 
Remove  cinnamon,  add  lemon  juice, 
mold,  then  chill,  and  serve  with  top 
milk,  cream,  or  custard. 

This  recipe  may  be  varied  by  adding 
two  beaten  egg  whites  and  one-half  cup 
of  chopped  nut  meats.  Serves  six. 


"Every  boy  baby  should  have  a  quart 
of  milk  every  day  until  he  is  tWenty- 
one;  every  girl  baby  should  have  a 
quart  every  day  until  she  has  weaned 
her  last  child." — Sherman. 


If  at  the  end  of  the  day  you  can  say 
that  you  have  caused  no  unhappiness 
to  anyone  you  have  met,  that  you  have 
lessened  no  one's  belief  in  life  or  man- 
kind, that  you  have  helped  the  disr 
couraged  and  added  nothing  to  the 
vanity  of  the  ostentatious,  then  you 
have  done  a  decent  day's  work. — The 
London  Express. 


Our  responsibility  for  children  is 
based  not  alone  on  human  aspirations, 
but  it  is  also  based  upon  the  necessity 
to  secure  physical,  mental  and  moral 
health  and  the  economic  and  social  pro- 
gress of  the  nation.  Every  child  that  is 
delinquent  in  body,  education,  or 
character  is  a  charge  upon  the  com- 
munity, as  a  whole,  and  a  menace  to 
the  community  itself.  The  children  are 
the  army  with  which  we  march  to  pro- 
gress.— Herbert  Hoover. 


THE    HOME   BUREAU   CREED 

To  maintain  the  highest  ideals  of 
home  life;  to  count  children  the  most 
important  crops;  to  so  mother  them 
that  their  bodies  may  be  sound,  their 
minds  clear,  their  spirits  happy,  and 
their  characters  generous;  to  place  ser- 
vice above  comfort;  to  let  loyalty  to 
high  purposes  silence  discordant  notes; 
to  let  neighborliness  supplant  hatreds; 
to  be  discouraged  never;  to  lose  self  in 
generous  enthusiasms;  to  extend  to  the 
less  fortunate  a  helping  hand ;  to  believe 
one's  community  may  become  the  best 
of  communities;  and  to  co-operate  with 
others  for  the  common  ends  of  a  more 
abundant  home  and  community  life. — 
This  is  the  offer  of  the  Home  Bureau 
to  the  home  maker  of  today. — By  Ruby 
Green  Smith. 
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JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


COUNTY  4-H  SERVICE  CLUB  MEETS 

The  second  regular  meeting  of  the 
County  4-H  Service  Club  was  held  at 
the  Anawan  Grange  Hall  on  Saturday 
evening,  January  2nd. 

The  program  of  the  evening  included 
a  business  meeting  and  an  excellent 
moving  picture  entitled  "Partners 
Three",  games,  songs  and  a  general  good 
time.  A  special  committee  consisting  of 
Mr.  Anthony  Thatcher,  Mrs.  Doris 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Hilman  Cash,  had 
charge  of  the  evening's  program. 

Those  present  were  HoWard  Jennings, 
Easton,  President  of  the  Club;  Robert 
Sharpies,  Seekonk,  Vice-President;  Mrs. 
Clara  Ashley,  Secretary-Treasurer; 
Anthony  Thatcher,  Herbert  M.  Ashley, 
Executive  Committee;  Mrs.  D.  Lee 
Johnson  and  Evelyn  Morse,  Member- 
ship Committee ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Talbot,  Easton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
Haglund,  North  Rochester;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chester  Munroe,  Mr.  D.  Lee 
Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hilman  Cash, 
Christina  and  Michael  Schobel,  Gladys 
Johnson,  Bernice  Howard,  Wilfred 
Vincent,  Charles  Viall,  all  of  Re- 
hoboth;  Emma  Stokinger,  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Jennings,  Raymond  Webber  of  Easton; 
Rosamond  Davis,  Natalie  Ogosalek, 
Marion  Doel,  Aldo  Fasolo,  Emanuel 
iCabral  of  Taunton;  William  McCon- 
ville,  Dartmouth;  Robert  Sharpies  of 
Seekonk,  and  the  County  Club  Agents, 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Stewart  and  Edwin  R. 
Wyeth. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  standing  of  the  Poultry  Clubs  in 
the  county  for  November  is  as  follows: 

First — "Perry  Club",  North  Re- 
hoboth. 

Second — "Watuppa  Club",  Fall  River. 

Third— "Full^O-Pep"  Club,  North 
Dartmouth. 

Fourth — "Red  Rock"  Club,  North 
Attleboro. 

Fifth — "Red  Rival"  Club,  Taunton. 

The  individual  ribbon  winners  in  the 
^SS  laying  contest  for  November  were — 
First,  Wilfred  Daigle,  North  Rehoboth, 
with  a  flock  of  18  birds  and  an  average 
egg  yield  per  hen  of  19.6  eggs;  Second, 
Ralph  Doran,  Jr.,  of  North  Dartmouth, 
with  a  flock  of  39  hens  and  an  average 
egg  yield  of  16.1  eggs  per  bird;  Third, 
Lester  Ralph,  North  Attleboro,  with  a 
flock  of  56  birds  and  an  average  egg 
yield  of  14.4  eggs  per  bird. 

The  following  boys  exhibited  poultry 
and  rabbits  at  the  recent  Boston  Poultry 
Show.  Poultry:  Edward  Fitzsimmons, 
Taunton;  Lester  Ralph,  North  Attle- 
boro; Raymond  Harrington,  North  Dart- 


mouth. Edward  received  three  firsts, 
one  third  and  one  fourth;  Lester  one 
second  and  one  fourth,  and  Raymond 
one   second. 

In  the  rabbitt  classes  Omer  Harrison 
won  two  firsts,  two  seconds;  Charles 
Dagnall,  Jr.  won  three  firsts  and  one 
third  and  Arnold  Booth  won  two  firsts. 

The  following  boys  from  this  county 
judged  poultry  in  the  4-H  Judging  Con- 
test at  the  Boston  Show,  which  was  held 
on  Friday,  January  1st.  Harvey  Smith, 
Westport;  Raymond  Harrington,  Dart- 
mouth; John  Cahoon,  Fall  River;  Lester 
Ralph  and  Alfred  Glode,  North  Attle- 
boro. None  of  these  club  boys  were 
placed  in  the  judging  contest.  The  order 
of  placing  in  this  county,  however,  was 
first,  Lester  Ralph;  second,  John 
Cahoon;  third,  Alfred  Glade;  fourth, 
Raymond  Harrington,  and  fifth,  Harvey 
Smith. 


FORESTRY   CLUB   NOTES 

The  "Junior  Woodmen",  the  Forestry 
Club  in  North  Dartmouth,  vidth  the 
County  Club  Agent,  went  to  the  wood- 
lot  belonging  to  Robert  Hawes'  Uncle 
of  Smith  Mills,  North  Dartmouth 
recently  and  did  a  good  job  thinning 
out  a  block  of  trees.  At  noon  a  small 
fire  was  built  and  the  club  ate  their 
lunch  and  roasted  "hot  dogs"  and 
marshmallows.  Those  on  the  outing 
were  Julius  Silvia,  President  of  the 
Club  and  assistant  local  leader;  Robert 
Hawes,  Ralph  Hawes,  George  Graham, 
Russell  Sisson,  Andrew  Goodwdn  and 
the  Club  Agent. 

The  clubs  in  Acushnet  are  planning 
an  outing  in  the  woods  in  the  near 
future  says  Superintendent  Charles  H. 
Holmes,  leader  of  the  forestry  clubs  in 
that  town. 


HANDICRAFT  CLUB  NOTES 

Handicraft  club  members  should  have 
about  half  of  their  requirements  com- 
pleted by  this  time. 

Robert  Sharpies,  in  charge  of  the 
poultry  department  at  the  "Robetna 
Farm"  in  Seekonk,  is  taking  over  the 
local  leadership  of  the  Handicraft  Club 
in  the  Anne  C.  Greene  School  in  See- 
konk. There  are  20  boys  in  this  club  and 
they  are  a  very  enthusiastic  group. 

Arlan  Dow  of  Myricks,  a  graduate  of 
Taunton  High  School  last  year,  is  taking 
over  the  leadership  of  the  Handicraft 
Clubs  in  the  Myricks  School. 

Handicraft  primers  have  recently 
come  to  the  county  oiFice  from  Amherst. 
If  you  have  not  received  one  please  ask 
for  one  from  your  local  leader  or  the 
Club  Agent  at  Segreganset. 


MY   EXPERIENCE   RAISING  PHEAS- 
ANTS 

One  of  my  best  hobbies  is  raising 
pheasants.  I  secured  my  application 
blank  from  a  gun  club.  Ten  pheasants 
arrived  August  the  25th  from  one  of 
the  State  Game  farms  in  East  Sandwich. 
The  North  End  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of 
Taunton  supplies  the  feed.  The  pen  in 
which  I  keep  them  is  40  feet  long,  9 
feet  wide  and  5  feet  high.  It  is  in  back 
of  a  barn,  sheltered  from  the  north 
wind.  There  is  a  small  house  in  the 
pen  for  the  birds  and  brush  in  the 
corners  of  the  pen  for  protection  of  the 
birds.  I  feed  them  greens,  suet,  sour 
milk,  grit,  shells,  and  a  commercial  dry 
mash.  They  are  not  difficult  to  raise  as 
most  people  think.  They  are  very  tame 
and  beautiful.  There  is  not  much  ex- 
perience needed  in  raising  pheasants.  I 
am  planning  to  raise  twentyt-five  next 
spring. 

CHARLES  M.  BELCHER,  President, 
Red  Rival  Poultry  Club,  Taunton. 


FOOD    CLUB    NOTES 

A   local   leader  requested  this  recipe 
for    rolled    oats    bread.     Perhaps    you 
Would  like  it  too. 
2  cups  scalded  milk 
%   cup  molasses 
V2   tablespoon  salt 
1  tablespoon  butter  or  crisco 
%    to   1  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  1  cup 

lukewarm  water 
1  cup  rolled  oats 
4  to   5  cups  flour 

Add  heated  milk  to  oats  and  let  stand 
one  hour;  add  molasses,  salt,  butter, 
dissolved  yeast  cake  and  flour.  Let  rise, 
heat  thoroughly,  turn  into  buttered 
bread  pans,  let  rise  again  and  bake.  To 
make  shaping  of  biscuits  easy,  take  up 
mixture  by  spoonfuls,  drop  into  plate  of 
flour  and  have  palms  of  hands  well 
covered  with  flour  before  attempting  to 
shape  or  drop  fi'om  spoon  into  buttered 
muffin  tins. 


HOME  CRAFT 

Some  interesting  articles  are  being 
made  in  the  Home  Craft  Club.  Set  of 
3  or  4  mayonnaise  jars  which  have  been 
"dressed  up"  by  painting  the  tops  some 
delicate  color  and  putting  a  simple 
design  on  the  jar  are  popular  this  year. 
They  make  very  fine  containers  for 
spices  for  the  kitchen  or  for  such  things 
as  bath  salts  or  cleaning  powders  for 
the  bathroom. 

Small  tucki-in  pillows  can  be  made  by 
appliqueing  an  animal  design  on  un- 
bleached cotton  and  binding  the  edges 
with  bias  binding  to  match  print  of 
which  animal  is  made. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 

SCHOOL  MOTTO:  "WHAT'S  WORTH  DOING  AT    ALL  IS  WORTH  DOING  WELL." 


SEGEEGANSET,  MASS.,  JANUARY,  1932 


SOPHOMORE    HOP 

On  the  evening  of  December  18,  the 
main  doors  of  the  B.  C  A.  S.  were  flung 
open  to  welcome  all  graduates,  friends, 
parents,  neighbors  and  colleagues,  to 
the  first  social  event  held  by  the  class 
of  '34. 

It  was  an  invitation  dance  where  all 
persons  presented  an  invitation  at  the 
door.  Over  seventyi-five  couples  filled 
the  large  assembly  hall  which  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  hemlock 
wreaths,  cedar  trees  decorated  with 
ornamental  lights  and  poinsettias  pro- 
ducing a  touching  Christmas  effect.  A 
large  star  was  placed  at  the  top  of  a 
huge  cedar  tree  in  the  rear  of  the  hall 
illuminating  the  surroundings,  giving 
them  a  glistening  brilliance  during  the 
moonlight   waltzes. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
American  Legion  Cadet  Drill.  Twelve 
young  men,  clad  in  Turkish  costumes, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Andei> 
son  of  the  Taunton  Post  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  drilled  and  enthused  the 
spectators  as  they  formed  different 
designs. 

The  music  was  furnished  by  Gordon 
Burden's  Melody  Boys — a  six  piece 
orchestra  composed   of  school  fellows. 

The  evening,  with  all  of  its  advant- 
ages and  disadvantages,  was  enjoyed  by 
all — of  course,  it's  only  us  sophs,  you 
know. 

Rudy    Christenson,    '34. 


BRISTOL    COUNTY     YOUNG    FARM- 
ERS'  ASSOCIATION   ANNUAL 
MEETING 

About  the  last  of  this  month  will  be 
held  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bristol 
County   Young   Farmers'    Association. 

Reports  on  the  October  Show  and 
Union  Agricultural  Meetings  will  prove 
it  the  best  ever.  The  combination  of 
these  two  in  a  single  event  is  unique 
to  Bristol  lOounty  and  every  year  proves 
the  rightness  of  the  combined  pro- 
gram. 

At  the  annual  meeting  just  ahead  the 
plan  is  to  have  Mr.  Ralph  Gaskill  come 
down    as    the    speaker    of    the    evening. 

Mr.  Gaskill,  as  our  first  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Agent,  started  this  Annual  Show, 
and  more  recently  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  rejuvenating  the  Tops- 
field  Fair.  He  vrill  be  interesting.  A 
little  good  music  and  light  refresh- 
ments, complete  the  program.  Better 
be  on  hand. 


NORFOLK  COUNTY  AGGIES 

vs. 

BRISTOL  COUNTY  AGGIES 

February  12,  at  7.30               MMS  Dance  Following 

BUILDERS  OF  AMERICA  ASSEMBLY 

The  annual  midyear  assembly  of  the 
Builders  of  America  was  held  in  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
auditorium,  Friday,  January  the  eighth. 
The  program  consisted  of  music  and 
readings   on   Etsu   Inagaki   Sugimoto. 

Special  features  of  the  afternoon 
were  songs  by  Chong  Man  Pak  a  high 
caste  native  bom  man  from  Korea,  and 
by  the  B.  C.  A.  S.  Glee  Club  and  also 
the  awarding  of  semester  Honors.  The 
Builders  of  America  Honors  are  given 
for  Character  Building,  Education, 
Economic  Service,  Civic  Service,  Social 
Service,   and   in  the  Fine  Arts. 

Philip  Therien,   '36. 


POULTRY  TEAM  AT  BOSTON 

The  poultry  judging  team  composed 
of  Harvey  Smith,  Albert  Haracz  and 
Victor  Martin,  with  Frank  Ward  as  in- 
dividual competitor,  went  to  the  Bos- 
ton Poultry  Show  to  compete  in  a  voca- 
tional  agricultural   judging   contest. 

The  team  took  second  place  and 
Haracz  won  second  individual  prize,  a 
medal  and  a  ribbon.  His  picture  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  papers.  The  rest 
of  the  fellows  all  made  creditable  scores 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of 
the  nation's  best  shows. 

We  think  that  this  is  of  great  help 
for  the  students  as  they  have  all  put 
in  much  time  in  study,  all  of  which  was 
voluntary. 

Victor  Martin,   '34. 


BIG    EVENT   OF   THE    SEASON! 

The  annual  struggle  for  victory — 
that  game  with  Norfolk !  Let's  be  there ! 
Let's  fight  with  the  team  to  the  finish. 
Friday  evening,  February  12,  at  7.30. 

We  are  standing  on  the  top  and  this 
should  give  you  all  the  excitement  you 
crave.  And  after  it  is  all  over  and  the 
game  won  (?)  we  will  dance.  If  we  win 
it  will  be  AN  INFORMAL  DANCE,  if  We 
lose  it  vrill  be  an  informal  dance.  You 
cannot  miss  this  evening. 


BRISTOL  DEFEATS   REHOBOTH 

The  Bristol  Aggies  in  preparation  for 
its  coming  Narragansett  League 
schedule,  defeated  the  Rehoboth  Con- 
gregational Church  five  at  the  school 
gym  in  Segreganset.  The  game  was  hard 
fought  by  both  teams.  The  score  of  the 
first  teams  was  28  to  15.  The  .Rehoboth 
seconds  defeated  the  Aggie  seconds  by 
the  score  of  32  to   25. 

The  Aggies  w'ere  led  by  Mendoza,  left 
forward,  who  scored  seven  field  baskets 
and  one  foul  shot  for  fifteen  points. 
Johnson  and  Hoole  assisted  him  in 
scoring.  CharKe  Fletcher,  with  seven 
points  was  the  leader  in  the  Rehoboth 
attack. 

The    summary: — 

BRISTOL  AGGIES 

B.  F.  P. 

Hoole,  rf.,  2  0  4 

Roberts,  rf.,  0  0  0 

Mendoza,    If.,  7  1  15 

Nor  cross.  If.,  1  0  2 

Brune,  c,  10  2 

Johnson,    rg.,  2  15 

N.  Berghman,  rg.,         0  0  0 

Redman,  Ig.,  0  0  0 


Totals, 

13 

2 

28 

REHOBOTH 

B. 

F. 

P. 

J.  Fletcher,  Ig., 

0 

0 

0 

R.   Goff,  Ig., 

0 

0 

0 

Sanberg,   rg., 

0 

2 

2 

C.  Berghman,  rg., 

0 

0 

0 

S.  Mansfield,  c. 

1 

0 

2 

J.  Kamerer,  If., 

1 

2 

4 

C.  Fletcher,  rf.. 

3 

1 

7 

Totals, 

5 

5 

15 

Referee — Petty. 

/F^ 

WANTED — A     man     who     can 

wear  out  the  soles  of  his  shoes 

before  the  seat  of  his  trousers. 

L 

^ 

B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 


NOTES    PROM    DEPARTMENT    FIVE 


Activities  in  this  department  are  at 
present  confined  to  the  greenhouses. 

Excellent  carnations  are  being 
marketed  as  Well  as  calendulas  and 
snapdragons.  Two  benches  of  stocks  and 
a  second  bench  of  calendulas  have  been 
set  and  are  doing  very  well. 

About  three  hundred  Easter  Lilies 
are  being  grown  and  are  showing  un- 
usual vigor  and  quality.  There  are  a 
number  of  varieties  of  potted  plants  in- 
cluding cinerarias,  marguerites,  begon- 
ias, amaryllis,  heliotrope,  geraniums, 
etc.  About  fifteen  hundred  geraniums 
will  be  marketed  this  year. 

Eight  hundred  tomato  plants  were 
set  by  the  students  just  before  the 
Christmas  recess.  The  crop  at  present 
looks  promising  and  some  vines  have 
already  set  fruit.  Observations  made  by 
the  students  show  that  the  plants  have 
made  an  average  growth  of  one  inch 
each  day  last  week. 

A  Fall  River  market  has  purchased 
the  whole  crop. 

The  Juniors  vdth  Mr.  Robinson  spent 
the  afternoon  of  January  seventh  in 
the  East  Mansfield  cucumber  section. 
The  class  found  the  Dustin  Plant  most 
interesting.  There  were  seventeen 
houses  averaging  twenty-five  by  two 
hundred  feet  in  this  range.  The  houses 
were  being  prepared  for  setting.  About 
six  weeks  later  the  class  will  make  a 
second  trip  to  this  plant  to  study  the 
grading  and  packing  of  the  crop. 

Wednesday,  January  sixth,  Gerald 
De  Costa  and  Arnold  Hebert  went  to 
Worcester  and  put  on  a  demonstration 
of  miniature  gardening.  They  had  a 
number  of  gardens  which  they  built  as 
part  of  the  demonstration.  The  boys 
were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Philbrook  and 
Mr.   Robinson. 

Much  interest  is  being  showta  by  the 
Freshman  class  in  gardening  in  the 
tomato  crop  in  the  greenhouse.  A 
number  have  decided  to  stake  their 
tomatoes  this  year  and  have  already 
placed  orders  with  the  greenhouse  de- 
partment for  plants. 

Gilbert  Blackledge,  '30,  continues  as 
graduate  assistant  in  this  department. 
John  Ventura,  '32,  is  firing  at  present 
and  thus  far  has  kept  Jack  Frost  out 
of  the  houses. 

Mr.  Woodward  has  been  studying  the 
background  of  the  Indian's  mind  these 
last  few  Weeks. 

He    asked   Marsden   this   question: 
"Can    you    tell    me    why    an    Indian 
wears   feathers  in  his  hair?" 
"Yes,   to   keep   his   Wig^wam." 


1932      BASKETBALL   SEASON      1932 

The     following     schedule     gives     the 

date,  teams  and  where  played,  for  the 

Bristol  Aggies.  Note  the  changes  from 

last  month. 

Jan.  22.     Fairhaven  High  at  Fairhaven. 

Jan.  19.  Dartmouth  High  at  Segre- 
ganset. 

Jan.   22.     Bristol  Alumni. 

Jan.  26.  Somerset  High  at  Segregan- 
set. 

Jan.  29. 

Feb.  2.  Somerset  High  at  Fall  River 
Y.  M.  (C.  A. 

Feb.     5. 

Feb.     9.     Case  High  at  Segreganset. 

Feb.  12.  Norfolk  Aggie  at  Segregan- 
set. 

Feb.  16.  Fairhaven  High  at  Segregan- 
set. 

Feb.  19.     Taunton  High  at  Taunton. 

Feb.  22. 

Feb.  26.  Dartmouth  High  at  Dart- 
mouth. 

Mar.      1. 

Mar.     4.     Norfolk  Aggie  at  Walpole. 


THE  WINTER  SCENE 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT  NEWS 
The  much  talked  of  depression  and 
pessimistic  spirit  does  not  exist  in  De- 
partment One,  at  the  beginning  of  1932. 
Production  for  the  past  three  months 
far  exceeds  that  of  the  previous  year 
and  while  prices  of  eggs  are  lower  than 
a  year  ago,  it  is  still  possible  to  have  a 
favorable  margin  over  feed  and  labor 
costs.  As  is  usually  the  case  good  pro- 
duction means  good  health  and  a  low 
mortality. 

Incubation  season  is  at  hand  again 
and  our  incubator  has  been  running 
empty  for  some  time  in  an  effort  to 
locate  causes  of  its  irregularities.  The 
machine  is  being  operated  this  season 
by  Frank  Ward  who  had  some  experi- 
ence last  year.  His  previous  experience 
should  show  some  advantage  over  the 
previous  season  when  it  was  operated 
by  novices.  Our  first  hatch  will  be  on 
February  6.  There  will  be  no  Rhode 
Island  Reds  for  sale  this  year,  but  We 
will  be  able  to  sell  a  limited  number  of 
Leghorn  chicks.  The  annual  blood  test 
for  pullorum  was  taken  in  November 
and  the  B.  C.  A.  S.  flock  showed  com- 
plete freedom  from  reactions  as  in  pre- 
vious years. 


CARD  OF  THANKS 

We  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
the  class  of  '34,  its  advisors,  the  Social 
Life  Council,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  all  who 
praticipated  in  making  the  Sophomore 
Hop  a  great  success. 

Dance  Committee, 
John  MarcieUe, 
Carleton  Cobb, 
Rudolph  Christenson. 


Russet  and   white  and  gray  is  the   oak 

Wood 
In  the  great  snow.  Still  from  the  North 

it   comes; 
¥/hispering,     settling,     sifting    through 

the  trees, 
O'erloading  branch  and  twig.  The  road 

is  lost. 
Clearing  and  meadow,  stream  and  ice- 
bound pond 
Are  made  once  more  a  trackless  wilder- 
ness 
In  the  white  bush  where  not  a  creature 

stirs ; 
And  the  pale   sun  is  blotted  from  the 

sky. 
In     that     strange     twilight     the     lone 

traveller  halts 
To   listen  while  the  stealthy  snowflakes 

fall. 
And  then  far  off  toward  the  Stamford 

shore 
Where  through  the  storm  the  coastwise 

liners  go. 
Faint  and  recurrent  on  the  muffled  air; 
A      foghorn      booming      through      the 

smother — ^hark ! 

When   the    day    changed    and    the    mad 

wind  died  down. 
The    powdery   drifts   that   all   day   long 

had  blown 
Across  the  meadows  and  the  open  fields 
Or    whirled    like    diamond-dust    in    the 

bright  sun. 
Settled  to  rest  and  for  a  tranquil  hour; 
The  lengthening  bluish  shadows  on  the 

snow 
Stole  down  the  orchard  slope  and  a  rose 

light 
Flooded  the  earth  with  glory  and  with, 

peace. 
The   sinking   sun   made   red   the   winter 

dusk. 
With  sullen  flare  along  the  snowy  ridge. 
Like  a  rare  masterpiece  by  Hokusai, 
Where     on     a    background    gray,    with 

flaming   breath, 
The  ci-imson  dragon  dies  in  dusky  gold. 
Bliss  C^arman. 


SOPHOMORE   CLASS   ELECTION 

The  Sophomore  Class  met  recently 
and  elected  its  class  officers  for  the 
coming  year.  Mr.  Forest  Gilson  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  meeting.  Much  interest 
was  shown  during  the  nominating  and 
casting  of  ballots. 

The  officers  elected  were — President, 
Rudolph  Christenson,  Dighton;  Vice- 
President,  George  Trefethern,  Taunton; 
Secretary,  John  MarcieUe,  Fall  River; 
Treasurer,   Carlton  Cobb,  Fall  River. 

Instructor  Forrest  B.  Gilson  was  ap- 
pointed class  advisor. 
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POULTRY  NOTES 


The  following  poultry  notes  are  taken 
from  Featheredfax,  a  publication  put 
out  each  month  by  the  poultry  depart- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege. 

Buying'  Started  Chicks 
There  is  considerable  risk  in  buying 
started  chicks.  Started  chicks  may  be 
the  result  of  either  one  of  two  causes. 
First,  because  the  owner  was  unable  to 
sell  the  chicks  at  the  time  of  hatching 
and  was  obliged  to  hold  them,  and 
second,  the  flock  may  be  infested  with 
Fullorum  disease  and  the  chicks  held 
for  two  or  three  weeks  until  severe 
mortality  has  subsided.  In  the  former 
case  one  may  get  quality  chicks  pro- 
vided he  can  depend  upon  the  age  stated, 
but  if  he  gets  chicks  four  weeks  of  age 
that  are  stunted,  when  paying  for  two 
weeks  old  chicks,  he  is  not  getting  a 
square  deal.  In  the  latter  case  his  flock 
will  be  Pullorum  infected,  which  will 
lead  to  serious  losses  both  in  egg  pro- 
duction and  mortality. 

Those  who  have  ventilation  problems 
in  poultry  houses  or  barns  should  secure 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Technical  Bulletin  No.  187, 
on  Ventilation  of  Farm  Barns. 

If  you  want  to  establish  or  maintain 
a  Pullorum  disease  free  flock,  DO  NOT 

1.  Use  untested  or  infected  flocks 
for  breeders. 

2.  Feed  fresh  and  infertile  eggs 
from  unknown  or  infected  sources  to 
chickens. 

3.  Use  any  equipment  (egg  crates, 
feed  sacks,  etc.)  that  may  have  been 
exposed  to  infection  away  from  the 
premises. 

4.  Purchase  chicks,  eggs  and  adult 
stock  from  Pullorum  disease-free  flocks. 

5.  Custom  hatch  for  untested  or  in- 
fected sources. 

6.  Have  hatching  done  where  in- 
fected eggs  or  stock  may  be  found. 
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BREEDING        SCHOOLS        ATTRACT 
LOCAL    FARMERS 


The    Breeding    Flock. 

1.  I  believe  the  term  Accredited — 
Pullorum  Disease-free,  Accredited — 
should  be  applied  to  disease-free  stock 
to  avoid  confusion  and  misunderstand- 
ing. 

2.  I  believe  in  the  adoption  of  self- 
imposed  quarantine  measures. 

3.  I  believe  in  the  annual  Pullorum 
Disease  Test   (100%   of  flock). 

4.  I  believe  in  the  purchase  of  stock 
from  Pullorum  Disease-free  Accredited 
flock. 

5.  I  believe  in  the  truthful  adver- 
tising of  Tested  and  Disease-free  stock. 
Incubation. 

1.  I  believe  the  incubator  should  be 
cleaned  arid  thoroughly  disinfected 
after  each  hatch. 

2.  I  believe  that  eggs  from  non- 
accredited  (pullorum  disease)  stock 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  incu- 
bator with  Pullorum  Disease-free,  Ac- 
credited eggs,  or  even  in  the  same  in- 
cubator cellar  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
Brooding  and  Rearing. 

1.  I  believe  that  all  brooder  houses 
and  equipment  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  scrubbed  and  disinfected  or 
sterilized  with  fire  before  new  chicks 
are  put  in. 

2.  I  believe  that  all  chick  feed  hop- 
pers and  water  dishes  should  be  placed 
on  wire  platforms  after  the  first  week. 

3.  I  believe  that  reducing  the 
brooder  room  temperature  as  rapidly  as 
possible  produces  healthy,  hardy,  dis- 
ease-resistant chicks  which  can  not  be 
produced    under    high    temperature. 

4.  I  believe  in  the  frequent  change 
of  litter  (the  floor  should  be  kept 
reasonably  clean  and  dry). 

5.  I  believe  that  chicks  should  not 
be  confined  after  two  weeks  of  age 
when  clean,  green,  dry,  free  range  is 
available. 

6.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  use   of  extremely  inten- 

(Continued   on  page   2,   column   2) 


The  poultrymen  and  dairymen  in 
Bristol  County  are  showing  an  increas- 
ing interest  in  poultry  and  dairy  breed- 
ing problems. 

The  breeding  school  for  poultrymen 
which  was  recently  held  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  was  origi- 
nally planned  for  not  more  than  25 
breeders.  More  than  60  poultrymen  at- 
tended the  series  of  four  poultry  breed- 
ing schools  and  all  were  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  intensive  study  of  breed- 
ing problems  that  were  discussed  by 
Professor  Monahan  and  Doctor  Hays 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  College. 

The  group  which  attended  the  two- 
day  dairy  breeding  school  was  somewhat 
smaller,  but  were  none  the  less  in- 
terested in  the  discussion  of  dairy  breed- 
ing problems  discussed  by  Prof.  C.  J. 
Fawcett  and  Prof.  V.  A.  Rice  of  the 
Massachusetts   State   College. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  future  of  our 
poultry  and  dairy  industries  to  have  so 
many  breeders  interested  in  a  long  time 
program  to  improve  their  livestock. 


DAIRY  NOTES 


Although  the  dairy  industry  is  still 
suffering  serious  losses  because  of  low 
priced  milk  there  are  many  hopeful 
signs  on  the  horizon  for  dairymen.  The 
serious  condition  of  the  dairy  industry 
has  brought  the  dairymen  together  as 
never  before.  Dairymen  all  over  New 
England  are  organizing.  More  than  600 
dairymen  in  Bristol  County  have  already 
joined  local  associates  which  are  affili- 
ated with  the  County  and  State  Dairy- 
men's Association.  These  associations 
are  organized  around  the  Fall  River, 
New'  Bedford,  Taunton,  Attleboro,  and 
North  Attleboro  markets. 

The  purpose  of  these  associations  is 
to  save  the  dairy  industry  for  Bristol 
County.  They  hope  to  do  this,  first  by 
improving  the  quality  of  our  local  milk 
so  that  Bristol  County  consumers  of 
milk  will  be  able  to  buy  a  better  quart 
of  milk  locally  than  they  can  elsewhere; 
and  second,  they  hope  to  stabilize  the 

(Continued  on  page   2,  column  1) 
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DAIRY  NOTES 

(Continued  from  page  1  column  3) 

price  of  milk  so  that  they  can  secure, 
for  their  product,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

Not  many  of  us  realize  that  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  aggregate  is  one  of  the 
three  or  four  major  industries  in  the 
state.  Bristol  County  alone  produces 
nearly  four  million  dollars  worth  of 
dairy  products.  The  money  received 
for  these  products  is  spent  for  the  most 
part  in  Bristol  County,  so  that  it  is 
highly  important  that  this  industry  be 
saved  in  Bristol  County. 

That  our  dairy  industry  is  in  some 
danger  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Mass- 
achusetts shipped  only  seven  million 
quarts  of  milk  into  the  Boston  Market 
in  1930  as  compared  with  thirteen  mil- 
lion quarts  in  1921.  During  the  same 
period  shipments  from  Vermont  in- 
creased from  sixty-four  million  to  one 
hundred  thirty-nine  million  quarts.  The 
cream  industry  has  moved  even  farther 
away.  In  1925  200,000  quarts  of  cream 
were  shipped  into  Boston  from  the 
western  states.  In  1929,  four  years  later, 
this  amount  had  increased  to  6,200,000 
quarts  of  cream.  Most  of  this  cream 
comes  from  uninspected  sources  and  is 
many  days  old  when  it  reaches  the 
market.  On  the  other  hand  all  local  milk 
and  cream  is  under  the  inspection  of 
local  boards  of  health. 

Milk  and  cream  being  highly  perish- 
able products,  it  would  seem  as  though 
consumers  of  milk  in  Bristol  County 
would  secure  a  much  safer  and  better 
product  and  at  the  same  time  assist  one 
of  our  major  local  industries  by  insist- 
ing on  locally  produced  milk  and  cream. 
Spray  Charti 

We  have  received  for  distribution  a 
limited  number  of  1932  orchard  spray 
charts.  These  may  be  secured  free  of 
charge  by  addressing  the  Extension  Ser- 
vice of  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


HIGHEST  COWS  IN  BUTTERFAT 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    DAIRY    HERD 

IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

REPORT 


Month   of    January,    1932 

Total  herds,  23 

Total  cows  on  test,  676 

Number  cows  in  milk,  572 

Number  cows  dry,  104 

Average  production  per  cow — 

Milk,  686  lbs. 

Fat,  27.1  lbs. 

Average  cost  per  pound  fat  per  cow. 
Average  butterfat  test,  3.95% 

Unprofitable  cows  sold  during 

month,  ^ 


Cow  Owner 

No.       23  F.   C.   Sattler, 

,No.   G  22  Maplewood  Farm, 

No.        12  F.  C.  Sattler, 

No.        27  Maplewood  Farm, 

No.       35  F.   C.   Sattler, 

No.   1078  Lakeville    State    Sanitorium, 

No.  A    3  Cowesett  Farm, 

No.        11  F.    C.   Sattler, 

No.  A    6  Cow'esett  Farm, 

No.        52  W.  C.  Viall, 

No.        50  Mt.   Hope  Finishing  Co., 


TEN  HIGHEST  HERDS  IN  BUTTERFAT   PRODUCTION 


Breed 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1980 

77.2 

Gr.  Holstein 

2060 

74.2 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1860 

70.7 

P.  B.  Holstein 

2080 

70.7 

P.  B'.  Holstein 

1800 

68.4 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1920 

67.2 

P.  B.  Jersey 

1716 

65.2 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1860 

63.2 

P.  B.  Jersey 

1450 

62.4 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1340 

61.6 

Gr.    Holstein 

2040 

6L6 

No. 


9. 
10. 


Name 
A.   H.   Kress, 
F.  C.  Sattler, 
Henry  Bartlett, 
World's    End    Farm, 
John  W.  Peck  &  Sons, 
Maplewood  Farm, 
F.  H.  Horton  &  Son, 
Pilgrim  Farm, 
W.   C.   Viall, 
William  N.  Howard, 


Average      Pounds         Cost  per 


Cows  Lbs.  Milk  Fat         pound  Fat 

12  668  39.0  .29 

30  1043  36.9  .36 

14  900  34.5  .32 

18  593  34.4  .27 

28  763  31.8  .35 

57  777  31.6  .43 

37  877  31.6  .37 

6  806  31.5  .41 

71  894  30.4  .45 

35  717  29.3  .44 
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sive  rearing  methods  in  New  England; 
the  smaller  the  unit  and  the  more  even 
the    distribution,   the   better. 

7.  I  believe  that  the  healthiest  and 
best  chicks  are  raised  on  an  ample,  (not 
more  than  500  baby  chicks  to  the  acre) 
clean,  (three-year  rotation)  grass  range. 

8.  I  believe  in  feeding  a  well-bal- 
anced ration  (well  fortified  with  vita- 
mins) as  a  protection  against  disease. 

9.  I  believe  in  vaccination  on  the 
range  for  control  of  fowl  pox. 

General  Flock  Management. 

1.  I  believe  in  thorough  annual 
house-cleaning  before  pullets  are  in- 
stalled. 

2.  I  believe  in  well  ventilated  and 
sunlit  poultry  houses. 

3.  I  believe  that  hens  and  pullets 
should  be  kept  in  separate  pens — or, 
better,  in  separate  houses,  to  avoid  pos- 
sible infection  of  pullets. 

4.  I  believe  in  the  wiring  of  drop- 
ping-boards  to  avoid  parasitic  infesta- 
tion. 

5.  I  believe  in  frequent  cleaning  of 
dropping-boards,  especially  during  the 
summer  months,  as  a  means  of  fly  con- 
trol. 


6.  I  believe  in  immediate  disposal 
of  all  poultry  manure  (sell,  spread  on 
land,  screen,  or  securely  cover)  to  avoid 
the  fly  menace. 

7.  I  believe  that  all  dead  birds,  in- 
fected material,  or  discarded  incubator 
eggs  should  be  disposed  of  immediately 
(burned  or  buried  deeply). 

8.  I  believe  in  hopper  or  trough- 
feeding  of  grain  as  a  sanitary  measure. 

9.  I  believe  in  persistent  culling  of 
unthrifty  specimens  to  avoid  reinfec- 
tion. 

10.  I  believe  that  much  disease  infec- 
tion can  be  avoided  by: — 

(a)  Quarantining  stock  returned 
from  show's  and  contests. 

(b)  Quarantining  purchased  stock. 

(c)  Using  one-way  shipping  coops. 

(d)  Keeping  the  itinerant  hen- 
man  at  a  distance. 

(e)  Excluding  from  the  premises, 
wild  birds,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and 
other  vermin. 

11.  I  believe  that  the  administration 
of  drugs  is  unwarranted  except  on  the 
advice  of  a  veterinarian  or  other  com- 
petent authority. 

12.  I  believe  that  only  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  PERMIT- 
TED DISINFECTANTS  should  be  used. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 

Leaders  in  the  Home  Furnishing  study 
groups  report  much  interest  in  the  first 
lesson  of  the  new  series.  The  following 
women  are  teaching  study  groups  in 
their  communities: 
Acushnet: — 

Group  1 — Mrs.  B.  A.  Gilmore,  Mrs. 
Georg3  F.  Taber.  Group  2 — Mrs. 
C.  H.   Holmes,  Mrs.  Ida  Morse. 

Dartmouth: 

North  Dartmouth — Mrs.  Clara  Lucas. 
Padanaram — Mrs.  J.  A.  Barrett, 
Mrs.  Stella  H.  Rex.  Russells  Mills- 
Mrs.  Josiah  F.  Draper,  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Sherman,  Jr. 

Dighton: — 

Segreganset — Mrs.  E.  R.  Wyeth,  Mrs. 
Leon  P.   Brown. 
Mansfield: — 

Mansfield — Mrs.    Henry    Paine,    Mrs. 
W.     Chase.    West    Mansfield — Mrs. 
Delia  Blake,  Mrs.  Bertha  Brigham. 
Norton: — 

Chartley — ^Mrs.  Mildred  Giles,  Mrs. 
Ruth  Murrey,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Fuller, 
Mrs.  Herbert  Smith.  East  Norton — 
Mrs.  Charles  O.  Bruce,  Miss  Vera 
J.  Woodward. 
New  Bedford: — 

Group     1 — Mrs.     Ernest     Teachman, 
Mrs.    Arthur   O.   York.    Group    2 — 
Mrs.    Lois    Doolittle,    Mrs.    E.    H. 
Midgley. 
Rehoboth: — 

Rehoboth— Mrs.  F.  D.  Thatcher,  Mrs. 
E.  K.  Eddy.  North  Rehoboth— Mrs. 
Ada  Johnson,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bliss. 
Seekonk: — 

Group  1 — Mrs.  David  B.  Lewis,  Mrs. 
O.  J.  Hallowell.  Group  2 — Mrs. 
Emma  B.  Olney,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Web- 
ster. North  Seekonk — Mrs.  Alice 
Goff,  Mrs.  Amy  Case. 
Taunton: — 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Trefethem,  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Spencer. 


EXECUTIVE    BOARD 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Bristol 
County  Home  Bureau  met  in  New  Bed- 
ford on  Thursday,  January  14. 

Announcement  was  made  of  a  talk 
on  Clothing  Problems  to  be  presented 
by  Mrs.  Page  on  March  22  in  Long 
Plain,  Acushnet,  and  of  another  to  be 
given  in  Rehoboth  Village  on  April  14. 


QUESTION    AND   ANSWER  COLUMN 

Conducted  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist 

Question — It  has  been  recommended 
that  vinegar  be  added  to  ham  when 
boiling.  Is  there  any  merit  in  this? 

Answer — A  tablespoon  or  two  of  vine- 
gar added  to  the  water  in  which  ham 
is  boiled  or  to   a  pot  roast  will  help 


to  make  it  tender  and  lessen  the  time 
of  cooking. 

Question — What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween bread  and  pastry  flour? 

Answer — Bread  flour  is  made  from 
spring  wheat  and  pastry  flour  from 
winter  wheat.  Bread  flour  contains 
more  gluten  and  less  starch  than 
pastry  flour.  Gluten  is  a  protein  sub- 
stance, of  a  rather  rubbery  texture, 
which  helps  bread  to  keep  its  shape 
after  it  has  risen  and  gives  it  a  de- 
sirable texture. 

Question — Is  calves  liver  more  valuable 
than  other  kinds? 

Answer — While  calves  liver  is  more 
delicate  in  flavor  than  livers  of  most 
other  animals,  it  has  no  more  food 
value.  Some  of  the  less  expensive 
livers  may  well  be  substituted. 

Question — Is  it  better  to  serve  orange 
juice  than  orange  sliced  or  whole? 

Answer — If  the  orange  juice  is  served 
unstrained,  it  is  practically  as  valu- 
able as  sliced  or  whole  orange,  be- 
cause much  of  the  vitamin  B  is  in 
the  pulp.  For  the  sake  of  the  teeth  we 
should  endeavor  to  eat  foods  that 
must  be  chewed,  so  it  is  desirable  to 
serve  whole  or  sliced  oranges  oc- 
casionally instead  of  orange  juice. 

Question — Do  we  need  more  food  in 
winter  than  in  summer? 

Answer — On  the  whole,  I  would  say  that 
we  need  a  little  more  food,  though 
not  as  much  additional  as  once  was 
necessary.  We  ride  more  and  walk 
less  than  our  fathers  and  mothers 
did.  We  have  more  labor-saving  de- 
vices and  so  do  less  hard  work,  and 
we  live  in  warmer  houses  so  do  not 
use  up  as  much  food  for  fuel. 

We  will  want  more  hot  and  less 
cold  foods  in  winter  than  in  warmer 
weather.  This  is  the  time  of  the  year 
when  w'e  relish  soups,  oven  dinners 
and  even  hot  desserts,  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  vegetables  and  fruits 
are  just  as  important  in  winter  as  in 
summer.  We  would  have  less  spring 
fever  and  less  of  a  feeling  of  a  need 
for  a  spring  tonic  if  we  kept  our 
bodies  in  good  condition  all  winter 
with  nature's  tonics — fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

Question — Is  pork  a  good  winter  meat? 

Answer — ^Yes,  we  seem  to  enjoy  pork 
in  winter  more  than  in  summer.  It 
can  be  eaten  by  most  grown  persons 
with  good  normal  digestion.  There  is 
always  the  precaution  to  cook  it 
thoroughly.  For  young  children,  other 
meat  is  preferable  to  pork.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  large  amount  of  fat 
found  even  in  lean  pork. 


EMERGENCY  NUTRITION 

Henry  C.  Sherman,  Columbia  University 

What  is  the  relief  worker  to  advise, 
or  the  intelligent  but  destitute  mother 
to  do,  in  such  times  and  places  as  there 
simply  is  not  money  at  hand  to  feed  a 
child  according  to  adequate  standards? 
The  guiding  principle  should  be  to  pro- 
vide those  nutritional  essentials  of  which 
a  shortage  tends  to  permanent  injury, 
and  sacrifice  other  features  which  are 
normally  desirable  but  not  absolutely 
essential. 

Divide  the  food  money  into  fifths,  or 
more,  for  milk  and  cheese;  one-fifth,  or 
more,  for  bread  and  cereals;  one-fifth, 
more  or  less,  for  vegetables  and  fruits; 
one -fifth,  or  less,  for  meats,  fish  and 
eggs;  one-fifth,  or  less,  for  fats,  sugar 
and  groceries. 

On  an  abnormally  low  level,  then  one- 
third  should  be  spent  on  milk  in  some 
form,  one-third  on  cereals  and  bread 
stuffs,  and  one;-third  on  the  cheapest 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  provide  the 
absolutely  necessary  minerals  and  vita- 
mins. Meats  and  fats  and  sweets  must 
be  foregone. 

If  there  are  times  and  places  of  such 
dire  destitution  that  sacrifices  must  be 
made  even  among  the  three  bare  essen- 
tials of  bread,  milk  and  some  fruit  or 
vegetables,  what  then?  Shall  obvious 
hunger  and  a  starved  appearance  lead 
to  the  crowding  out  of  milk  by  bread 
because  a  penny  spent  for  bread  goes 
farther  to  still  the  pangs  of  hunger?  To 
go  too  far  in  this  direction  is  to  incur 
the  even  greater  tragedy  of  the  life- 
long injuries  which  result  from  the 
"hidden  hunger"  of  the  mineral  and 
vitamin  deficiencies.  Milk  is  both  the 
cheapest  and  the  surest  protection 
against  these.  The  low'er  the  level  of 
expenditure,  the  more  must  one  forego 
other  foods  and  concentrate  effort  on 
providing  milk  and  cereal  or  bread,  with 
a  little  fruit  or  vegetable. 

Pace  frankly  the  fact  that  reasonable 
standards  are,  for  many,  temporarily 
out  of  reach,  and  help,  in  any  way  you 
can,  to  guide  them  in  their  expenditures 
so  that  the  children  affected  may  be 
brought  through  without  life-long  in- 
juries, even  if  body  weights  are  sub- 
normal for  a  time. 


LOW  COST  MEALS 

There  have  been  many  requests  for 
demonstration  lectures  on  the  subject 
of  nourishing  meals  at  lower  cost.  We 
are  glad  to  take  care  of  as  many  of 
these  as  possible.  If  you  would  like  one 
of  these  demonstrations  in  your  com- 
munity communicate  with  Miss  Blanche 
W.  Fames,  Home  Demonstraton  Agent, 
Segreganset,  Mass. 
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JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


Local   Leaders'   Meeting 

On  Saturday,  January  9th,  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
thirty-five  local.  County  and  State 
leaders  met  for  their  fourth  county- 
wide  annual  get-together. 

Mr.  Harley  A.  Leland  and  Miss  Helen 
M.  Doane  represented  the  State  office 
and  each  contributed  greatly  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  Director  of  the  Agricultural 
School,  Mr.  George  H.  Gilbert,  opened 
the  meeting  with  a  short  talk  and  a 
hearty  welcome.  Mr.  Leland  spoke  upon 
the  new'  score  card  and  also  upon  the 
subject  of  "What  Constitutes  an  Ideal 
Club  Meeting",  in  the  absence  of  State 
Leader  George  L.  Farley,  who  was 
scheduled  to  handle  this  subject.  A  mock 
club  meeting  was  presented  by  the 
junior  local  leaders  under  the  direction 
of  the  Club  Agent. 

After  the  lunch  hour  some  very  in- 
teresting games  were  played  by  all.  This 
part  of  the  program  was  given  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Leland.  The  games 
played  were  some  that  local  leaders 
could  use  at  their  regular  meetings. 

Miss  Doane  led  the  leaders  in  club 
songs  and  conducted  a  food  judging 
contest  for  the  Food  Club  leaders. 
Clothing,  Handicraft  and  Forestry  Club 
leaders  also  took  part  in  judging  and 
identification  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Stewart  and  Edwin  R. 
Weyth,  respectively.  The  group  dis- 
banded at  3.00  P.  M. 

Poultry  Club  Notes 
Winners  in  the  Monthly  Egg  Laying 
Contest  for  December  are  as  follows: 
First,  Lester  Ralph,  North  Attleboro, 
49  birds,  20.2  eggs  per  bird;  Second, 
Henry  Hadeck,  North  Attleboro,  107 
birds,  16.7  eggs  per  bird;  Third,  Alfred 
Doel,  East  Taunton,  40  birds,  16.4  eggs 
per  bird. 

Other  members  getting  good  egg 
yields  are  Raymond  Kuthan  and  Antone 
Allemao,  Acushnet;  Wilfred  Daigle, 
John  Morgan,  William  Ortelt,  North 
Rehoboth;  Ralph  Doran,  Jr.,  Raymond 
Harrington,  North  Dartmouth;  Carlton 
Cobb,  John  Cahoon,  Edward  Myles,  Fall 
River;  Roland  Vassar,  North  Attleboro; 
John  Dean,  Taunton.  All  of  these  mem- 
bers had  egg  yields  of  12  or  more  eggs 
per  bird. 

The  standing  by  clubs  is  as  follows: 
First — Watuppa  Club,  Pall  River,  100% 

returns. 
Second — Perry  School  Club,  North  Re- 
hoboth, 100%  returns. 
Third — Red  Rival  Club,  Taunton. 
Fourth — Red   Rock   Club,  North  Attle- 
boro. 


Fifth— Full-0-Pep     Club,     North    Dart- 
mouth. 

Success  witCi  Turkeys 

Talcott  Edminister,  the  11  year  old 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  F.  Edminster 
of  East  Freetown,  turned  in  a  record 
recently  of  his  turkey  business  during 
the  past  season. 

He  started  in  June  with  10  poults 
which  cost  him  $7.50.  His  grain  for 
raising  these  cost  $13.98.  He  paid  for 
labor  for  dressing  them  $4.50.  The  in- 
terest and  depreciation  on  buildings  and 
equipment  amounted  to  $1.68,  making 
a  total  expense  of  $27.66,  exclusive  of 
his  labor.  His  turkeys  brought  $48.99 
and  he  w'on  $2.00  in  prizes,  making  a 
total  income  of  $50.99,  and  a  net  pro- 
fit of  $23.33  on  ten  turkeys. 
Forestry  Club  Notes 
Twig  identification  contests  have  been 
held  in  several  of  the  Forestry  Clubs 
during  the  past  months.  The  following 
won  prizes  awarded  by  the  County  Club 
Agent.  At  the  Long  Plain  School,  Roy 
Geggatt  won  first.  Roger  Brayley  and 
Allen  Sherman  were  close  seconds.  In 
the  Marie  S.  Howard  School,  Wallace 
Philla  won  first  vnth  Nellie  Kut  running 
a  very  close  second.  At  the  North  Dart- 
mout  Club,  Julius  Silvia  won  first  with 
Robert  Hawes  a  close  second.  The  other 
Forestry  Clubs,  namely  the  Club  at  the 
Caswell  School,  East  Taunton,  the  My- 
ricks  School,  and  the  Parting  Ways 
School  at  Acushnet,  will  hold  identifi- 
cation contests  during  this  month. 
Handicraft  Club  Notes 
Four  new  Handicraft  Clubs  have  been 
organized  in  the  county.  One  at  North 
Dighton,  with  Mr.  Fred  0.  Walker  as 
leader,  one  at  the  Newman  Avenue 
School,  Seekonk,  one  at  the  Washington 
School,  Taunton,  with  Charles  Webster 
as  assistant  local  leader  and  one  at  West 
Mansfield. 

The  Perry  Handicraft  Club  at  North 
Rehoboth  is  making  a  book  case  and  a 
table  top  for  their  school  room.  The 
Handicraft  Club  at  the  Raynham 
Center  School,  under  the  leadership  of 
Clifton  Strange  is  making  saw-horses 
for  a  work  bench  for  their  club. 

Club  members  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  a  final  exhibit  and  completion 
of  their  work  is  due  in  April  or  early 
May.  That  means  only  a  few  weeks 
more.  Check  up  with  your  Handicraft 
requirement  sheet  and  see  if  you  are 
well  along  vsdth  your  requirements.  You 
must  also  keep  your  records  of  work 
done  and  cost  of  materials  used.  Club 
pins  will  be  awarded  only  to  those  who 
have  accomplished  all  of  their  require- 
ments. 


4-H    Broadcasts 

Don't  fail  to  tune  in  over  Station 
WNBH,  New  Bedford,  on  the  fourth 
Saturday  of  each  month  at  12.45  and 
listen  to  a  4-H  program  which  is  being  ' 
put  on  by  some  clubs  in  Bristol  County. 
Also  over  Station  WBZ  and  WBZA 
each  Saturday  at  12.00  o'clock  noon 
there  are  4-H  broadcasts  both  State  and 
National. 

4-H  Friendship 
Do  you  know  that  Miss  Fannie 
Buchanan  has  vsTitten  another  4-H 
Song?  It  has  a  very  catchy  tune  and  I 
know  you  will  like  it.  It  is  being  played 
in  the  opening  number  of  4-H  programs 
over  WBZ,  and  is  called  "4-H  Friend- 
ship". It  costs  ten  cents  a  copy  and  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Home  Publishing 
Company,  1130  East  Street,  Grinnell, 
Iowa. 

Learning  America's  Music 
Are  you  interested  in  Music  Appre- 
ciation? The  names  of  the  compositions 
for  the  Music  Memory  Contest  are 
ready.  Perhaps  you  have  already  started 
to  learn  to  recognize  the  selections. 

On  the  list  as  it  was  sent  out,  the 
"Song  of  the  Marching  Men"  by  Hadley 
■w'as  included.  It  has  been  very  difficult 
to  get  this  selection,  so  "Witches' 
Dance"  by  MacDowell  has  been  sub- 
substituted.  It  can  be  had  on  a  Victor 
Record,   No.   20396. 

Food  Club  Notes 
At  the  County  Street  School,  Taun- 
ton, the  "Brothers  of  the  Skillet",  a 
4-H  Boys'  Food  Club,  has  been  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  The  leader  is  Miss 
Louise  B.  Sears,  Principal  of  the  County 
Street  School.  The  following  boys  are 
members:  Jesse  King,  President;  Enos 
White,  Vice-President;  Peter  Pina, 
Secretary;  Edward  Rupa,  Frank  Barber, 
Joseph  Baptist,  Eugene  Jackson. 

At  one  meeting  the  boys  brought  in 
whole  grain  muffins  and  held  a  judging 
contest.  These  boys  made  fine  muffins 
as  Mr.  Wyeth,  the  County  Club  Agent 
can  testify,  because  he  visited  the  club 
and   sampled   the   products   made. 


THE  WELL  DRESSED  GIRL 

Would  you  like  to  be  well  dressed? 
The  girl  who  is  well  dressed  wears  cloth- 
ing which  becomes  her,  which  is  appro- 
priate and  which  is  vsrithin  the  limits  of 
her  pocketbook. 

At  the  Annual  Roundup  late  in  April 
the  fourth  Cotton  Dress  Contest  is  to 
be  held.  Now  is  the  time  to  think,  to 
plan  and  to  make  a  good  looking  dress. 

Selecting  a  becoming  style  is  a  fascin- 
ating game.  You  will  be  surprised  to 
see  how  inexpensively  you  can  make  a 
becoming  cotton  dress.  Why  not  enter 
the  contest  and  see  for  yourself  that 
this  is  true? 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 

SCHOOL  MOTTO:  "WHAT'S  WORTH  DOING  AT    ALL  IS  WORTH  DOING  WELL." 


SEGREGANSET,  MASS.,  FEBRUARY,  1932 


THE   MODERN   BEN   HUR 


The  only  diflference  between  the  Ben 
Hur  of  ancient  days  and  the  Ben  Hur 
of  B.  C.  A.  S.  is  that  the  original  Ben 
Hur  stuck  by  his  team  to  the  end.  Ben 
Hur  (Cuddy  Johnson)  of  B.  C  A.  S. 
decided  that  his  life  was  worth  a  good 
deal  more  than  that  of  his  swift  and 
unhalting  steeds,  so  he  acted  accord- 
ingly. Leaving  his  team  to  be  guided 
by  the  so  called  intelligence  of  horse 
flesh,  Cuddy  landed  in  a  snow  drift, 
with  only  the  applause  of  the  wind  in- 
stead of  the  beautiful  ladies  of  the 
Roman  Arena.  What  a  sorrowful  ending 
to  his  early  morning  ride  on  the  snow 
plow. 

Vincent  Blais, 
Michael  Schobel. 


BIRD  CLUB 


A  meeting  was  held  at  B.  C.  A.  S. 
Monday  evening,  February  first,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  Bird  Club  for 
both  Dighton  and  Berkley.  Because  of 
the  disagreeable  weather,  many  who 
had  planned  to  come  were  not  present. 
The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  feed  and 
protect  all  song  and  insectivorous  birds, 
to  learn  their  habits  and  to  learn  to 
identify  them.  So  few  people  know  these 
feathered  friends  about  us  day  after 
day.  The  club  is  open  to  all  who  wish 
to  seek  more  information  and  are  in- 
terested in  bird  life. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  our  bird  life  in 
the  United  States  has  been  destroyed 
by  man,  animals  and  bird  enemies  of  the 
song  bird.  It  is  now  up  to  us  to  help  to 
bring  it  back  again  or  in  a  few  years 
some  of  our  most  useful  songsters  and 
insect  eaters  will  be  extinct.  The  birds 
are  the  natural  enemies   of   insect  life. 

This  club  is  backed  up  by  the  Farm 
Journal,  through  which  a  great  deal  of 
interest  is  carried  to  all  parts  of  our 
country.  Our  meetings  will  be  held 
every  Monday  night  at  7.30.  This  club 
is  being  promoted  by  Clinton  Ashley,  a 
graduate  ef  B.   C.  A.   S. 


Joe  Rogers:  "Hey,  Ripley,  is  there 
a  Fourth  of  July  in  Canada?" 

Ripley:  "Why  no,  take  it  from 
Ripley !" 

Joe:  "What  comes  after  the  third 
of  July?" 


{, 
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SENIOR  RECEPTION 

and 

DANCE 

March  18,  1932 

8-12  P.  M. 
>j 

THE    ENGLISH    SPARROW    AN    UN- 
WELCOME GUEST 


The  ancestors  of  this  pest  were  intro- 
duced into  this  country  from  Europe  in 
1852  by  some  poorly  informed  individ- 
ual, who  believed  that  it  would  rid  our 
trees  of  the  large  infestation  of  cater-, 
pillars  at  that  time.  He  has  been  a  very 
little  help  to  us  since  his  arrival.  He 
very  seldom  eats  any  insects,  but  has 
been  known  to  feed  on  a  few  of  our 
weed  seeds,  although  not  nearly  enough 
to  compensate  for  his  damage. 

This  bird  is  too  well  known  to  men- 
tion his  colors  or  physical  character- 
istics. His  nest  is  started  in  April,  and 
is  made  of  straw  and  rubbish  piled  be- 
hind blinds,  in  crevices  of  buildings, 
in  the  tops  of  electric  lights,  and  some-. 
times  in  the  tops  of  large  trees.  A  pair 
of  sparrows  will  raise  from  one  to  six 
broods  a  season,  and  from  five  to  seven 
eggs  are  laid  at  a  time.  They  are  whit- 
ish, acratched  with  black.  At  the  rate  of 
one  to  six  broods  a  season,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  if  all  live  the  progeny 
of  one  pair  of  sparrows  in  ten  years 
would  amount  to  275,716,983,698. 
Every  time  a  pair  of  these  pests  is  killed 
th's  enormous  number  is  kept  from 
hatching  in  ten  years. 

After  the  young  leave  their  nests 
they  gather  in  flocks  for  feeding  during 
the  day  and  return  to  a  common  roost- 
ing place  in  the  evening.  These  pests  are 
bullies  and  fighters  as  soon  as  they 
leave  the  egg.  They  drive  all  of  our 
song  birds  away  from  their  nests  by 
fighting  and  by  picking  the  eggs.  They 
consume  a  large  amount  of  food  which 
should  go  to  other  birds.  They  never 
think  of  hunting  for  their  own  food. 
They  claim  a  large  part  of  our  chick- 
adee's food,  his  idea  being,  "something 
for   nothing." 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  rid  a  neigh- 
borhood of  this  pest  is  to  break  their 
eggs  about  every  ten  days  as  they  keep 
laying  them.  Shooting  them  with  air 
rifles   decreases   them,    but   much    care 


must  be  taken  to  see  that  none  of  our 
song  birds  are  in  danger  of  being  hit. 
One  other  method  is  that  of  trapping 
with  box  traps.  These  are  covered  with 
a  fine  wire  netting.  They  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  birds  can  enter,  but 
cannot  escape.  Food  is  placed  in  the 
traps  for  bait. 

The  English  sparrow  is  good  to  eat 
if  enough  can  be  had  for  a  meal.  In 
these  hard  times  of  depression  may  be 
this  is  a  solution  for  our  food  problem 
and  will  get  rid  of  the  pest. 

Clinton  Ashley. 


B,  C.  A.   S.   POULTRY  PLANT 


The  month  of  February  will  be  a 
busy  and  interesting  one  for  our  crew 
and  incidentally  this  is  our  last  month 
with  Phil  Erbeck,  who  will  be  succeeds 
ed  in  all  probability  by  Wilfred  Vin- 
cent in  the  capacity  of  foreman.  The 
incubator  seems  to  be  working  quite 
well  as  far  as  heat  goes,  but  the  hatch-, 
ing  ability  of  our  eggs  is  still  a  ques- 
tion. The  long  brooder  house  is  being 
prepared  for  chicks  and  this  year  will 
house  three  new  Giant  Buckeye  Brood- 
ers with  capacities  of  500  chicks  each. 
Production  has  slacked  off  somewhat 
during  the  past  month,  because  this  is 
a  rest  period  for  the  pullets.  In  conclu- 
sion. I  will  say  that  this  month  is  just 
the  beginning  of  the  real  test  in  poul- 
try raising  and  we  will  hope  to  show 
the  school  a  good  flock  of  young  stock 
before  the  end  of  this  term. 

Frank  Ward,  '33. 


ICY   WEATHER  BRINGS   BAD  LUCK 
TO   BRISTOL  YOUTH 


John  Brown,  a  Sophomore,  fell  on  the 
ice  February  9,  and  broke  his  hip.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  him  to  attend 
classes  for  the  remainder  of  the  school 
year. 

The  class  misses  his  smile  and  wit, 
which  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  him. 


B.    C.    A.    S.    NEWS 


WHY    I    PREFER    NOT    TO    BECOME 
AN    INVETERATE    SMOKER 


Oft  times  I  have  been  criticized  be- 
cause I  do  not  smoke.  Occasionally  I 
have  been  a  guest  at  a  friend's  home 
and  have  been  conspicuous  for  having 
been  the  only  one  who  did  not  smoke. 

I  do  not  wish  in  these  lines  to  criti- 
cize those  who  do  smoke.  I  propose  to 
hold  to  my  subject  and  give  some  rea- 
sons which  seem  logical  to  me,  why  I 
do  not  smoke. 

1.  Every  man  who  is  any  kind  of 
a  business  man  carefully  budgets  his 
enterprise.  He  aims  to  "plug  all  leaks" 
or  in  a  word  to  eliminate  any  sort  of 
item  that  may  prove  a  liability  rather 
than  an  asset.  Living  is  a  business.  To 
keep  these  bodies  of  ours  healthy  and 
vigorous  is  one  of  the  most  vital  busi- 
ness enterprises  conceivable.  We  cannot 
afford,  as  humans,  to  indulge  in  any- 
thing that  may  affect  in  the  slightest 
degi-ee  the  human  machine.  Although 
the  immediate  effect  of  tobacco  may  not 
be  quite  as  pronounced  as  that  of  alco- 
hol, many  leading  scientists  of  the  day 
declare  the  use  of  tobacco  to  be  detri- 
mental to  real  health. 

2.  There  are  also  the  dollars  and 
cents   side   of  the   question. 

The  amount  of  money  that  the  aver- 
age man  spends  for  cigars  would  go  a 
long  way  to  pay  the  milk  bill  for  his 
children.  Is  there  any  question  which  is 
more  important? 

Has  anyone  ever  figured  the  cost  of 
the  cigarette  to  the  nation?  What  of 
the  value  of  our  forests,  thousands  of 
acres  of  which  are  destroyed  annually 
by  fires  caused  by  motorists  tossing 
butts  from  machines  as  they  pass 
through  the  countryside?  Would  all  the 
cigarettes  in  the  world  bring  back  or 
take  the  place  of  the  seven  lives  in 
the  one  family  snuffed  out  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  Lynn  disaster,  still  so  fresh 
in  our  memories? 

I  have  figured  the  amount  of  money 
I  would  have  by  putting  aside  10  cents 
per  day  for  a  home.  IVIany  men  who 
smoke  considerably  agree  that  they 
spend  at  least  this  amount  a  day  for 
smokes. 

The  average  young  man  begins  to 
smoke  in  his  teens.  By  saving  ten  cents 
daily  instead  he  would  have  paid  for 
a  comfortable  home  long  before  he  be-, 
came  fifty  years  old  and  still  have  a 
long  time  to  enjoy  it. 

If  he  chose  not  to  invest  in  a  home 
he  would  have  a  tidy  sum  ample  to 
care  for  him  in  his  old  age  instead  of 
relying  upon  relatives,  the  old  age  pen- 
sion   or    other    charitable    institution. 

I  used  to  know  a  student  at  this  in- 
stitution who  chose  for  his  life  motto, 
"I   am   the   master   of   my   fate."      He 


thought  so  much  of  this  motto  that  he 
caused  it  to  appear  on  his  stationery. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  little  truth  in  this 
statement.  If  we  were  simply  the  mas- 
ters of  our  own  fates  it  wouldn't  be 
so  bad,  but  unfortunately  we  are  mas- 
ters of  the  fates  of  generations  to 
follow.  What  have  the  unborn  children 
to  inherit  from  some  members  of  the 
present  generation — future  mothers  and 
fathers  who  habitually  keep  late  hours, 
continually  indulge  in  excessive  use  of 
the  cigarette  and  all  too  often  the  flask 
itelf? 

If  the  youth  of  today  must  smoke, 
drink  and  othei-wise  abuse  themselves 
physically,  let  them  at  least  wait  until 
after  their  children  are  born.  The  sins 
of  the  fathers  are  still  visited  on  the 
children   and   the   children's   children. 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  so  care  for 
our  health  that  no  weakness  or  lack  of 
health  and  happiness  in  our  children 
shall  be  a  horrible  and  constant  re-, 
minder  of  any  intemperance  in  our  own 
lives. 

Occasionally  I  have  indulged  in  a  cig- 
arette just  to  be  one  of  the  crowd. 
Sometimes  it  is  easier  to  accept  than 
to  refuse  but  due  to  the  foregoing  rea^ 
sons  and  others  I  might  mention  I  have 
not  as  yet  been  sold  to  the  use  of  to- 
bacco. 


HARD  WORK 


NOTES  FOR  THE  POULTRYMAN  FOR 
FEBRUARY 


The  hatching  season  is  at  hand  again. 
Don't  neglect  your  hens  because  of  the 
rush  of  chick  work.  If  hens  get  out  of 
condition,  feed  moist  mash  at  noon.  Use 
1  lb.  of  condensed  buttermilk  to  three 
pounds    of    germinated    oats. 

If  you  don't  hatch  your  own  chicks 
you  should  have  already  ordered 
your  chicks.  If  you  haven't  done  so,  do 
it  now.  If  money  is  scarce,  cull  out  a 
few  nonJaying  hens  to  sell  in  order  to 
finance  the  buying  of  your  chicks.  The 
returns  will  pay  well. 

It  is  high  time  your  breeders  were 
mated.  Collect  your  hatching  eggs  two 
or  three  times  daily  if  cold  weather  pre- 
vails. Don't  allow  them  to  get  chilled. 
Store  them  in  a  clean  place  where  the 
temperature  is  not  higher  than  68  de- 
grees F,  nor  lower  than  45  degrees  F. 
and  the  air  is  not  too  dry. 


MY    REPORT    OF    A    TRIP    TO    MR. 
DEMERS'  POULTRY  FARM 


On  January  2,  I  visited  Mr.  Demers' 
farm,  and  asked  to  be  shown  around 
his  poultry  plant.  He  took  us  first  into 
the  garage  where  his  son  lives.  In  the 
back  of  his  garage  he  keeps  his  incuba^ 
tor.   It  is   a   Buckeye   all   electric,   and 


There  are  a  number  of  fellows  pre- 
paring for  the  Public  Speaking  Contest 
between  the  Agricultural  Departments 
of  Massachusetts.  Sure  there  is  the  hope 
then  of  going  to  Kansas  City  in 
November.  Joe  Cotrone,  Edward  Darcy 
and  Walter  Farnham  made  a  trip  to  the 
Boston  Libraries,  Saturday,  February 
13,  to  obtain  material  for  their  talks. 
Frank  Ward  and  Rudolph  Christenson 
are  working  on  their  material.  The 
talks  must  be  original  and  the  subject 
must  be  so  well  in  hand  that  the  judges 
may  ask  a  question  and  have  it  an- 
swered. 


has  a  capacity  of  35,000  eggs.  He 
showed  how  it  was  operated.  It  had  two 
gauges,  one  for  the  temperature  and 
one  for  moisture.  He  plans  to  start 
hatching  in  February.  The  plant  now' 
has  a  flock  of  4000  Leghorns. 

He  started  ten  years  ago  with  a 
small  poultry  house  and  one  dollar  in 
his  pocket.  Since  then  he  has  cleared 
all  of  his  land,  raised  all  of  his  birds 
and  this  year  inventoried  $5,100.  I  con- 
sider this  very  good  for  a  man  with 
his  education,  as  compared  with  some 
college  graduates.  If  some  of  them  had 
their  ambition  turned  into  powder  they 
would  not  have  enough  to  blow  the  hat 
off  their  head.  He  says  that  before  ten, 
more  years  have  passed  either  he  or  his 
son  will  be  worth  half  a  million  dollars. 

He  feeds,  in  litter,  a  scratch  consist- 
ing of  cracked  com,  oats  and  wheat.  He 
uses  all  commercial  feeds.  I  had  thought 
that  commercial  feeds  were  not  very 
good.  He  showed  me  that  the  com- 
mercial feeds  have  an  equal  amount 
of  protein  in  them  and  that  there  is  no 
variation.  In  mixing  one's  own  grain 
the  amount  of  protein  varies,  thus  pro-, 
ducing  a  variation  in  production. 

He  has  twelve  brooder  houses  and  one 
four  deck  laying  house.  His  pens  are 
thirty-one  by  twenty  with  a  capacity  of 
two  hundred  birds  in  each  pen. 

He  was  a  most  interesting  man  with 
whom  to  talk.  He  has  been  through 
forty-four  states  in  the  United  States 
and  was  the  first  engineer  to  drive  a 
locomotive  from  the  Santa  Fe  trail  to 
Fort  Worth,  Texas.  He  has  been  an  en- 
gineer, prospector,  surveyor,  but  all  of 
his  life  he  has  been  interested  in  poul- 
try. He  has  visited  many  poultry  farms 
in  the  West  and  says  that  some  of  them 
are  fakes.  I  would  like  to  talk  all  day 
with  him,  because  I  have  been  in  the 
West  myself.  He  went  to  school  two 
days  in  his  life,  but  he  has  been  learn- 
ing ever  since  by  working  in  the  differ- 
ent trades  of  life. 

Herbert  L.  Ripley,  '34. 
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CHICKENS      RAISED      IN      BRISTOL 

COUNTY   INCREASE    100%    IN 

TEN   YEARS 

According  to  the  Federal  Census 
there  were  296,819  chickens  raised  in 
Bristol  County  in  1919  and  696,147  in 
1929  or  more  than  100%  increase  in 
the  ten  years. 

Egg  production  increased  just  under 
100%  from  1,364,931  dozen  to  2,- 
517,975  dozen.  Even  with  this  increased 
production  Bristol  County  produces 
only  about  40%  of  the  eggs  consumed 
in  the  county.  More  than  3,680,000 
dozen  are  purchased  each  year  from 
outside  the  county. 

Bristol  County  leads  all  the  counties 
of  the  State  both  in  the  production  of 
turkeys  and  ducks.  Bristol  County  pro- 
duced more  than  15,000  of  the  61,000 
turkeys  raised  in  Massachusetts  in  1929. 
Middlesex  County  was  second  with 
about  9,000  and  Plymouth  County  third 
with   7,500. 

Bristol  County  produced  236,983  out 
of  525,170  ducks  produced  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1929.  Plymouth  County  was 
second  with  74,710  and  Worcester 
County  third  with  52,180. 

Bristol  is  the  second  largest  producer 
of  Geese,  producing  1,049  in  1929  as 
compared  with  1,420  grown  in  Wor- 
cester County. 


YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH  IN  FERTIL- 
IZER 

Fertilizers  are  relatively  cheap  and 
even  with  the  low  prices  of  farm  pro- 
ducts it  is  good  economy  to  use  ferti- 
lizers liberally.  There  is,  however,  a 
vast  difference  in  the  relative  value  of 
many  of  the  fertilizers  being  sold.  Some 
of  our  farmers  are  getting  full  value 
in  the  fertilizing  materials  they  pur- 
chase while  others  are  paying  the  same 
price  and  getting  practically  nothing 
for  their  money. 

Stone  Meal  is  a  good  example  of  this 
latter  group  of  materials.  This  material 
is  being  sold  for  about  $35.00  per  ton 
and  has  a  commercial  plant  food  valua- 
tion, according  to  our  State  Experiment 
Station,  of  79  cents  per  ton. 

According  to  the  Experiment  Station 
Stone  Meal  contains  nothing  either  in 
(Continued  on  page  2,  column  1) 


COUNTY    FRUIT    DAY 

The  Seventh  Annual  Spring  Fruit 
Day  will  be  held  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  Thursday,  March 
24th,  from  10.30  A.  M.  to  3.30  P.  M. 
There  will  be  cafeteria  lunch  at  the 
School  Dining  Hall   at   12.30   P.   M. 

The  main  theme  of  the  program  will 
be  "Ways  and  Means  of  Increasing 
Profits  in  Orcharding  and  Small  Fruits". 
The  revised  spray  program  for  1932 
will  be  discussed  and  the  1932  Spray 
Charts  will  be  distributed. 

The  speakers  will  include  Dr.  O.  C. 
Boyd  and  Prof.  R.  A.  Van  Meter  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  College  and 
Mr.  Lester  F.  Allen  of  Fall  River.  Mr. 
Allen  has  for  the  past  two  years  had 
an  apple  crop  more  than  95%   clean. 

Complete  programs  may  be  had  on 
request  from  the  Bristol  County  Ex- 
tension  Service,    Segreganset,   Mass. 


COUNTY  DAIRY  DAY 

The  Annual  Spring  County  Dairy 
Day  will  be  held  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  Thursday,  March 
17th,  from  10.30  A.  M.  to  3.30  P.  M. 
The  meeting  this  year  will  be  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bristol  County 
Dairymen's  Association  in  co-operation 
with  the  local  associations  in  the  county. 
Every  dairyman  interested  in  the 
future  of  the  dairy  industry  in  Bristol 
County  is  urged  to  attend  this  meeting. 

An  excellent  program  is  being  ar- 
ranged. Write  for  a  complete  program. 


CROP  PRODUCTION  LOANS 

The  County  Extension  Service  has  re^ 
ceived  word  that  a  limited  amount  of 
the  $50,000,000.00  provided  for  crop 
loans  under  the  reconstruction  finance 
corporation  act,  will  be  available  for 
Bristol  County. 

The  plan  as  suggested  calls  for  a 
county  committee  of  three  to  pass  on 
requests  for  these  loans  and  the  loans 
are  to  be  secured  by  a  crop  mortgage. 
It  is  suggested  that  this  committee  in- 
clude one  banker,  one  farmer  and  the 
County  Agent. 

There  are  certain  definite  restrictions 
as  to  the  conditions  under  which  this 
money  may  be  loaned  and  the  purposes 


for  which  it  may  be  loaned  are  definitely 
limited.  The  maximum  amount  any 
farmer  can  borrow  is  $400.00  and  the 
rate  of  interest  is  5  %  % .  Loans  will  be 
made  only  to  those  who  were  engaged 
in  farming  in  1931.  Loans  are  limited 
to  $25.00  per  acre  on  orchards,  $20.00 
per  acre  on  truck  crops  including 
potatoes  and  $6.00  per  acre  on  other 
crops. 

We  hope  to  have  application  blanks 
available  for  these  loans  before  this 
bulletin  goes  to  press. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY  RECEIPTS  ON 
BOSTON  MARKET 

Although  all  farm  prices  are  rela- 
tively low  it  would  seem  that  there  is 
still  a  place  for  the  local  production  of 
fresh  eggs  and  poultry. 

The  bulk  of  eggs  consumed  in  Boston 
come  from  the  iniddle  wcstcin  states 
with  Iowa  as  the  leading  shipper.  In 
1930,  Iowa  shipped  271,524  cases  of 
eggs  onto  the  Boston  Market.  The  six 
next  states  in  the  order  of  their  ship- 
ment of  eggs  onto  the  Boston  Market 
are:  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Illinois,  Ne- 
braska, Indiana,  and  Missouri.  These 
seven  states  supply  Boston  with  about 
80  %  of  her  eggs.  While  some  eggs  are 
shipped  in  to  Boston  from  the  Pacific 
coast  and  a  few  come  from  Hong  Kong, 
such  eggs  are  relatively  unimportant. 
Neither  are  frozen  or  dried  eggs  any 
important  factor  on  the  Boston  Market. 
There  were  more  than  five  times  as 
many  frozen  and  dried  eggs  shipped  to 
Boston  in  1927  than  there  were  in  1930. 
According  to  available  records  less  than 
8%  of  the  total  1930  Boston  receipts 
of  eggs  were  produced  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

Receipts  of  eggs  from  the  middle 
west  have  gradually  decreased  since 
1923.  There  has  been  some  increase  in 
shipments  of  Pacific  ccast  eggs  during 
th.s  period.  The  State  of  Maine  supplies 
more  eggs  for  Boston  than  does  the 
whole  Pacific  coast. 

Five  states  produce  more  than  50% 
of  Boston's  dressed  poultry  receipts. 
These    are    in    the    order    of    receipts: 

(Continued  on  page  2,  column  2) 
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YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH  IN  FERTIL- 
IZER 

(Continued  from  page  1,  column  1) 
quantity  or  quality  that  is  not  present 
in  ordinary  soil,  and  has  no  economic 
agricultural  value. 

While  Stone  Meal  represents  the 
extreme  in  low  value  per  fertilizer  dol- 
lar there  are,  on  the  market,  a  number 
of  fertilizer  mixtures  and  ingredients 
for  which  the  farmer  pays  much  more 
than  their  real  value. 

The  manufacturers  of  some  of  these 
products  claim  that  their  particular 
brand  has  some  unusual  properties 
which  greatly  enhances  its  value.  Many 
of  these  claims  are  absurd  or  at  least 
greatly  exaggerated. 

Fertilizer  authorities  evaluate  ferti- 
lizers on  the  per  unit  cost  of  available 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  in  these  per 
unit  costs  of  plant  food  in  the  various 
fertilizing  materials  being  offered  this 
spring.  It  is  possible,  for  instance,  to 
purchase  nitrogen  in  some  materials  as 
low  as  eight  cents  a  pound  or  you  can 
pay  35  to  40  cents  per  pound  for  nitro- 
gen of  exactly  equal  value. 

In  general  nitrogen  in  organic  form 
costs  from  two  to  three  times  as  much 
as  the  nitrogen  in  most  of  the  inorganic 
forms.  The  organic  nitrogen  must 
change  into  inorganic  form  before  it 
is  available  as  a  plant  food.  In  general 
cropping  there  is  little  excuse  today  for 
using  organic  nitrogen  in  commercial 
fertilizers.  The  organic  materials  have 
some  slight  value  as  fertilizer  condi- 
tioners, but  are  all  together  too  expen^ 
sive  for  such  use.  An  equally  good  con- 
ditioner can  be  purchased  for  10%  of 
what  the  average  organic  materials 
cost. 

With  the  present  narrow  margin  of 
profit  in  growing  crops  it  pays  us  to 
make  our  fertilizer  dollars  stretch  as 
far  as  possible.  If  you  want  to  know 
real  fertilizer  values  secure  Bulletin  No. 
60,  "Inspection  of  Commercial  Fertil- 
izers", from  the  Massachusetts  Experi- 
ment Station,  Amherst,  Mass. 


HIGHEST  COWS  IN  MILK 


23 

677 

578 

99 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    DAIRY    HERD 

IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

REPORT 

Month   of   February,    1932 

Total  herds, 

Total  cows  on  test, 

Number  coWs  in  milk, 

Number  cows  dry. 

Average   production  per  cow: — 

Milk,  681  lbs. 

Fat,  26.8  lbs. 

Average   cost  per  pound  fat  per 

cow, 
Average   butterfat  test,  3.93 

Unprofitable    cows    sold    during 

month,  12 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Cow 

Owner 

Breed 

Milk 

Fat 

No. 

1572 

Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1740 

92.2 

No. 

K2 

Maplewood  Farm, 

Gr.  Jersey 

1410 

73.3 

No. 

30 

F.  C.  Sattler, 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1830 

73.2 

No. 

23 

F.   C.   Sattler, 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1860 

72.5 

No. 

M27 

Maplewood  Farm, 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1902 

72.3 

No. 

46 

Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Co., 

Gr.  Holstein 

1620 

64.8 

No. 

19 

F.   C.   Sattler, 

P.  B.  Holstein 

2010 

62.3 

No. 

1563 

Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1680 

62.2 

Poppy 

Wm.  N.  Howard, 

P.  B.  Jersey 

1350 

60.7 

No. 

35 

F.   C.   Sattler, 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1440 

60.5 

TEN    HIGHEST    HERDS    IN 

BUTTER  1=^ AT   PRODUCTION 

No.          Average 

Pounds 

Cost  per 

Name 

Cows       Lbs.  Milk 

Fat 

Lb.  Fat 

1. 

F.  C. 

Sattler, 

30              1047 

35.7 

.37 

2. 

A.   H 

.   Kress, 

11                 626 

35.3 

.32 

3. 

Henry  Bartlett, 

16                 879 

33.7 

.32 

4. 

World's  End  Farm, 

18                 521 

30.7 

.31 

5. 

William  A.  Martin, 

33                 773 

30.4 

6. 

William  N.  Howard, 

35                 723 

30.2 

.43 

7. 

Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Co., 

51                 796 

29.6 

.41 

8. 

Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 

44                 859 

29.2 

.38 

9. 

Maplewood  Farm, 

58                 737 

29.1 

.46 

10. 

F.  H. 

Horton  and  Son, 

38                 815 

28.8 

.40 

Illinois,    Minnesota, 
Nebraska. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  poultry  of 
the  country  are  produced  in  farm  flocks 
of  less  than  500  birds  each.  On  these 
farms  poultry  is  a  side  line.  The  money 
income  from  the  poultry  industry  in  the 
country  as  a  whole,  however,  amounts 
to  more  than  one  billion  dollars  a  year 
— 61%  of  this  income  is  from  eggs  and 
39  %    from  sale   of  poultry. 

Egg  consumption  per  capita  in  the 
United  States  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1880.  The  production  of  eggs  in 
the  middle  West  fluctuates  much  more 
than  in  the  east.  In  April  and  May  the 
middle  west  produces  more  than  five 
times  as  many  eggs  as  she  produces  in 
November  and  December.  The  east, 
however,  produces  only  about  2%  times 
as  many  eggs  in  April  and  May  as  she 
produces  in  November  and  December. 

Missouri,  Illinois  and  Kansas  pro- 
duce about  50%  of  all  poultry  sold  as 
live  poultry  in  New  York  City. 

It  seems  as  though  the  future  of  our 
local  poultry  industry  depended  very 
largely  on  building  up  a  local  demand 
for  a  quality  product  and  getting  as 
close  to  the  consumer- as  possible. 

One  of  our  local  poultrymen  came 
into  the  office  this  morning,  March  3rd, 
and  told  us  that  he  was  marketing  about 
300  dozen  of  eggs  per  week  in  Boston 
and   was   getting   45    cents   per   dozen. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY  RECEIPTS 

(Continued  from  page  1,  column  3) 
Iowa,    Texas,    and      Most    of  these    eggs 


were  bought  by 
people  of  very  moderate  circumstances 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  them  by 
poorly  paid  working  people.  This  man 
is  getting  sixty  dollars  more  per  week 
for  his  eggs  than  he  would  receive 
wholesale.  Incidentally  he  is  able  to 
market  much  of  his  dressed  poultry  at 
retail  prices.  In  other  words  this  poul- 
tryman  is  getting  at  least  thirty  dollars 
a  day  for  his  ovsm  time  and  the  use  of 
his  trucks  in  marketing  his  products. 

Moreover  he  is  getting  the  confi- 
dence of  his  customers  and  educating 
them  to  the  value  of  fresh  poultry  pro- 
ducts. 

With  the  best  markets  in  the  world 
at  our  very  door  isn't  there  an  oppor- 
tunity for  more  of  our  poultrymen  to 
get  closer  to  the  consumer  either 
through  direct  selling  or  at  least  identi- 
fication of  their  products  so  that  the 
consumer  will  become  acquainted  with 
their  products? 

Sick  Birds 

If  a  few  birds  in  the  poultry  flock  be- 
come sick  it  is  usually  better  to  kill 
them  than  to  attempt  to  treat  them. 

They  are  apt  to  have  some  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease  which  may 
spread  through  the  flock.  If  the  poultry 
owner  tries  to  treat  sick  birds,  he  may 
carry  a  disease  to  healthy  birds  through 
handling  or  feeding. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


STRETCHING  THE  FOOD  DOLLAR 

Are  your  food  dollars  too  few?  Each 
dollar  has  more  cents  in  it  than  for  a 
long  time  past  in  the  matter  of  the 
amount  it  will  buy,  but  are  there  too 
few  dollars  nowadays? 

You  can  stretch  them  out  if  you  will 
grow  and  preserve,  by  canning  or  other- 
wise, more  of  the  food  needed  for  your 
family. 

When  you  buy  a  can  of  string  beans 
at  the  store  which  costs  you  fifteen 
cents  cash,  this  is  what  you  pay  for: — 
Cost  of  beans  and   can,  $   .05 

Putting  the  beans  into  the  can,  .05 

Getting  the  beans  to  you,  .05 


Total,  $   .15 

The  actual  cash  cost  of  canning  home 

grown  beans  is  as  follows: — 

Cost  of  can,    (tin  or  glass),  $  .03 

Cost  of  fuel,  .02 


Total,  $  .05 

Doesn't  this  saving  make  pretty  good 
wages? 

The  Extension  Service  is  publishing  a 
series  of  letters  on  gardening,  nutrition 
and  canning,  similar  to  the  series  pub- 
lished last  year.  This  series  will  be  sent 
to  you  if  you  will  return  the  enclosed 
card. 

BLANCHE  W.  EAMES, 

County  Home  Dem.  Agent. 


CARBON    TETRACHLORIDE,    A 
CLEANING  SOLVENT 

Carbon  Tetrachloride  is  a  colorless 
liquid  resembling  chloroform  chemi- 
cally, and  like  the  latter  is  an  excellent 
solvent  for  oils,  greases,  and  gums.  It 
has  been  used  for  years  to  remove 
special  spots  in  dry  cleaning,  but  until 
recently  has  been  too  expensive  for 
general  cleaning  processes.  It  is  now 
produced  on  a  large  scale  at  a  low  price 
and  is  being  substituted  for  gasoline  in 
many  dry-cleaning  plants  which  have 
closed  machines  permitting  recovery  of 
the  solvent.  Its  greatest  advantage  is 
that  it  is  absolutely  non-inflammable 
and  non-explosive.  The  fire  hazard  in  a 
gasoline  dry-cleaning  plant  is  high.  In 
some  cases  fire  insurance  rates  are  four 
times  as  great  when  gasoline  is  used 
as  when  carbon  tetrachloride  is  sub- 
stituted. At  present,  it  is  the  lowest 
priced  non-inflammable  solvent  for  fats 
and  gums.  The  garments  cleaned  with 
it  are  odorless  because  it  is  completely 
volatile.  The  vapor  is  somewhat  toxic, 
but  less  so  than  either  ammonia  or 
benzine  vapors;  investigations  made  by 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  showed 
that  carbon  tetrachloride  was  less  toxic 


than  gasoline  for  short  exposures,  but 
slightly  more  so  when  the  exposure 
lasted  as  long  as  60  minutes.  The  use 
of  closed  cleaning  systems  or  adequate 
ventilation  makes  the  health  hazard 
negligible.  The  recovered  solvent  is 
completely  purifled  by  distillation,  a 
relatively  inexpensive  procedure. 

Journal  of  Home  Economics. 


EAT  ONE  EGG  DAILY  FOR  HEALTH 

Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist 
At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  eggs 
are  getting  plentiful  and  less  expensive, 
it  is  well  to  use  them  liberally  in  plann 
ning  meals  for  the  family.  They  make 
a  very  welcome  substitute  for  meat 
after  the  winter  diet,  and  may  be  used 
either  as  a  main  dish  or  in  a  variety  of 
desserts. 

Eggs  are  classed  as  one  of  the  pro- 
tective foods.  They  supply  many  of  the 
substances  found  in  milk.  Because  of 
their  richness  in  iron,  they  are  one  of 
the  first  foods  to  be  added  to  the  diet 
of  the  growing  child.  They  are  also 
rich  in  other  minerals,  in  vitamins  and 
protein.  An  egg  a  day  for  each  member 
of  the  family  at  this  time  of  year  will 
be  wholesome  and  not  expensive.  Only 
the  yolk  should  be  given  to  the  baby 
under  one  year. 

Eggs,  to  be  easily  digested,  should  be 
properly  prepared.  It  does  not  matter 
if  the  egg  is  soft  or  hard,  if  it  is 
cooked  at  a  low  temperature.  For  drop- 
ped eggs,  carefully  break  into  pan  of 
boiling  water,  cover,  and  remove  from 
fire.  Let  stand  three  to  eight  minutes, 
depending  upon  the  consistency  wanted. 
Eggs  in  the  shell  may  be  cooked  in  the 
same  way.  They  will  need  to  stay  in 
the  water  7  or  8  minutes  to  soft  cook, 
and  20  minutes  to  hard  cook.  Plenty 
of  water  is  necessary. 

Veg'etable    Omelet 

4  eggs 

4   tablespoons  milk  or  water 

1  cup  chopped  cooked  vegetables  such 
as:  tomatoes,  asparagus,  peas,  car- 
rots, spinach,  beet  greens,  mush- 
rooms, celery. 

%   teaspoon  salt 

Few  grains  pepper 

Beat  eggs  well,  adding  liquid  and 
seasoning.  Turn  into  warm  buttered 
pan.  Cook  over  low  flame  until  brown 
on  the  bottom.  Cover  one  half  of  the 
omelet  with  a  thin  layer  of  vegetables. 
Separate  the  edge  of  the  omelet  from 
the  pan  with  a  knife.  Turn  the  half  that 
has  no  vegetables  on  it  over  the  top  of 
the  other  half  and  remove  from  the  fire. 


Scrambled   Eggs 

4  eggs 

1  cup  milk 

1  teaspoon  salt 

4  teaspoons  butter 

Beat  eggs  well  without  separating. 
Add  milk  and  salt  and  beat  again.  Melt 
butter  in  top  of  double  boiler  over  hot 
water.  Add  egg  mixture  and  cook  over 
a  very  low  heat  for  20  minutes  without 
stirring.  Mere  eggs  will  take  a  longer 
time. 

Corn  Souffle 

1  cup  milk 

4   tablespoons   quick   cooking   tapioca 

2  cups  corn 

2   tablespoons  chopped  pimento 

2  tablespoons  grated  onion 

4  eggs 

Heat  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler,  add 

tapioca  and   cook   10   minutes,   stirring 

often.  Add  corn  and  seasonings.  Re-. 
move  from  heat  and  cool  slightly.  Stir 
in  beaten  egg  yolks.  Beat  egg  whites 
and  fold  into  the  mixture.  Pour  into  a 
greased  baking  dish  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  firm  and  brown. 
Baked  Peach  Custard 
Place  halves  of  peaches,  fresh  or 
canned,  in  a  buttered  baking  dish.  Put 
one  teaspoon  sugar  and  a  bit  of  butter 
in  each  cavity  from  which  pits  were 
removed.  Sprinkle  with  a  little  nutmeg 
and  pour  over  the  peaches  a  plain 
custard  mixture.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  firm.  Apricots  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  peaches. 

Carrot  Custard 

1  egg 

3  tablespoons  sugar 
1/8  teaspoon  nutmeg 
1/8  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  grated  raw'  carrot 
1  cup  milk 

Beat  the  egg,  add  other  ingredients. 
Mix  thoroughly  and  pour  into  a  buttered 
baking  dish.  Set  the  dish  in  a  pan  of 
hot  water  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  until 
mixture  is  firm. 


"Some  of  us  have  found  that  it 
lightens  our  own  little  burdens  to  turn 
to  other  people  who  are  bearing  heavy 
burdens   and   without  finding  relief. 

"If  it  is  not  possible  to  do  much, 
even  a  little  will  afford  hope  and  com- 
fort if  it  be  only  friendliness  and 
sympathy  that  we  may  be  able  to  show." 
— John  Wanamaker. 

Old  Lady:  "Can't  you  cheer  your 
little  brother  up  and  stop  his  crying?" 

Small  Boy:  "Well,  did  you  ever  try 
to  cheer  anybody  up  that's  just  had  five 
bananas,  two  hot  dogs,  and  seven  ice 
cream  cones?" 

The  DeLaval  Monthly. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 
WINS  TRIP  TO  WASHINGTON 

Raymond  Harrington  of  North  Dart^ 
mouth,  local  leader  of  the  "Full-0-Pep" 
4-H  Poultry  Club  and  an  active  member 
himself,  was  chosen  to  represent  Bris- 
tol County  at  the  National  4-H  Camp 
at  Washington,  in  June. 

Each  year  four  outstanding  club 
members  in  Massachusetts  are  eligible 
to  go  to  this  Camp  where  boys  and  girls 
from  the  whole  country  attend.  This 
year  Bristol  County  is  one  of  the  four 
to  be  represented. 

Raymond's  record  and  other  qualifi- 
cations are  of  the  highest  and  every 
club  member  in  Bristol  County  wishes 
him  a  fine  trip. 

When  he  returns  we  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  In  a  future 
issue  of  the  Farmers'  Bulletin  his  write- 
up  of  the  trip  will  appear. 

There  will  be  some  expense  of  travel 
connected  with  Raymond's  trip  to 
Washington  and  contributions  from  any 
clubs,  leaders  or  club  members  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 


ROUND  UP  DAY — APRIL  30th. 

Saturday,  April  30th,  will  be  the  date 
of  the  County  Club  Round  Up  Day. 
This  will  be  held,  as  usual,  at  the  Bris- 
tol County  Agricultural  School  from 
10.00  A.  M.  to  4.00  P.  M.  The  features 
this  year  will  be  a  County  Dress  Con- 
test, a  County -wide  Handicraft  Club 
Contest,  Moving  Pictures,  speaking  by 
Mr.  Farley,  State  Leader,  and  outstand- 
ing club  members  from  adjourning 
counties  who  have  won  special  honors. 
There  will  be  the  usual  time  alloted 
to  games  and  songs.  You  should  be 
planning  for  it  now. 

Try  to  have  a  good  delegation  present 
from  your  club.  There  were  250  present 
last  year,  but  we  hope  for  a  much 
larger  attendance  this  year. 


HANDICRAFT    CLUB    NOTES 

Each  Handicraft  Club  in  the  county 
should  hold  an  exhibit  before  the  middle 
of  April  so  that  the  winners  may  be 
selected  and  be  ready  to  exhibit  in  the 
final  county  contest  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  on  Satur- 
day, April  30th,  in  connection  with  the 
4-H  Round  Up  Day. 

In  the  club  as  well  as  in  the  county- 
wide  contest  there  will  be  two  classes, 
one  for  members  who  have  been  in  less 
than  one  year  and  another  class  for 
those  who  have  been  in  Handicraft 
work  more  than  one  year.  Clubs  should 
arrange  with  their  leader  for  this  ex- 
hibit at  an  early  date. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  winners  in  the  Egg  Laying  Con- 
test for  January  are  as  follows:  First, 
Robert  Kennedy,  North  Dartmouth, 
with  an  average  egg  yield  of  25.6  eggs 
from  a  flock  of  25  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
Second  was  won  by  William  Ortelt  of 
North  Rehoboth,  with  an  average  egg 
yield  of  20.4  eggs  per  hen  from  a  flock 
of  160  birds;  Roland  Vassar  of  North 
Attleboro  was  Third  with  19.9  eggs  as 
an  average  from  a  flock  of  75  birds. 

The  following  club  members  received 
15  or  more  eggs  per  bird  for  the  month: 
John  Perry,  Jr.,  of  North  Dartmouth; 
Carlton  Cobb  and  John  Cahoon  of  Fall 
River;  Henry  Hadeck,  Clinton  Tingley, 
North  Attleboro;  John  Morgan,  Carl- 
ton Norlund,  North  Rehoboth;  Alfred 
Doel,  Frank  Lewis,  Taunton;  and 
Emma  Stokinger  of  Easton. 

The   standing   by   clubs  for  January 
Was  as  follows: 
First — Perry  School,  North  Rehoboth — 

100%    returns. 
Second — "Full-0-Pep",      North      Dart- 
mouth— 100%    returns. 
Third^"Red    Rival",    Taunton — 100% 

returns. 
Fourth— "Watuppa",   Fall   River— 80  % 

returns. 
Fifth— "Red   Rock",   North  Attleboro — 
75%  returns. 


FOOD  CLUB  NOTES 

The  following  recipe  for  Date  Nut 
Bread  is  to  be  used  in  a  Scholarship 
Contest.  If  you  are  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21  years,  have  completed 
two  years  of  4-H  Club  work  and  would 
like  to  know  more  about  the  contest 
write  to  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Stewart, 
Segreganset.  11  you  are  a  club  member 
you  may  like  to  try  the  recipe  whether 
or  not  you  are  interested  in  the  con- 
test. 

Date  Nut  Bread 
%   cup  white  flour 
IVz   cup  graham  flour 
4  teaspoon  baking  powder 
1   teaspoon  salt 
4  tablespoons  brown  sugar 
1   egg 
1   cup  milk 
%  cup  chopped  dates 
%    cup  chopped  nut  meats 

1.  Sift  dry  ingredients. 

2.  Add  dates  and  nuts. 

3.  Add  egg,  well  beaten,  and  milk 
to  make  soft  dough. 

4.  Turn  into  well  greased  pan  and 
let  rise  15  minutes.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  one  hour   (325  degrees). 


DRESS  CONTEST  NEWS 
On  February  10  Miss  Marion  E. 
Forbes,  Assistant  State  Club  Leader, 
conducted  a  very  interesting  and  help- 
ful meeting  for  girls  interested  in  the 
Dress  Contest.  This  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Taunton  Public  Library  and  was 
well  attended. 

The  following  girls  and  leaders  were 
present:  Miss  Mildred  Ashley,  Beatrice 
Gagnon,  Mildred  Jack,  Ruth  Ames, 
Mildred  Crowley,  Vera  Pittsley,  Mari- 
anna  Dow,  and  Eleanor  Jones  of  My- 
ricks;  Caroline  Hodges,  Violet  Carbish- 
ley,  of  Raynham;  Mrs.  Louise  Gwilliam 
and  Ingrid  Stenfeldt  of  Norton;  Mrs. 
Clara  Ashley  and  Christina  Schobel  of 
Rehoboth;  Hope  Anderson,  Dorothy 
Ryland,  Winifred  Wood  and  Norma 
Colpitt  of  Berkley;  Arita  Webster, 
Esther  HalKley,  Sophie  Bator,  Ida 
Fasolo,  Avis  Worthington,  Felicita  Rus- 
eoni,  Margaret  Rusconi,  Marion  Doel, 
Ida   Davis,    of   Taunton. 

At  this  meeting  Miss  Forbes  discussed 
types  of  finishes  for  school  dresses, 
kind  of  seams  to  use  and  suggested 
types  of  patterns  the  girls  may  use. 

A  similar  meeting  was  held  on  Satur- 
day, February  13,  at  the  home  of  Mary 
Faber  of  North  Dartmouth,  for  the 
girls  who  were  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  at  Taunton.  The  following  girls 
were  present:  Mary  Faber,  Barbara 
Valadora,  Irene  Sitchenmayer,  Carol 
Erickson,  Elizabeth  Goodwin,  and  Lor- 
raine Paquette. 


FORESTRY   CLUB  NOTES 
Correction: — 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Farmers' 
Bulletin  under  this  heading  it  was  stated 
that  Allen  Sherman  was  second  to  Roy 
Geggatt  in  the  twig  identification  at 
the  Long  Plain  School,  Acushnet.  This 
was  a  mistake  and  should  have  read 
Harry  Shorrock  instead. 

As  a  result  of  the  tree  twig  identifi- 
cation in  the  Parting  Ways  School  in 
Acushnet,  Edward  Koska  won  first 
prize.  Norman  Sevigny  and  Edward 
Tenczar  were  tied  for  second  place, 
Ovila  Bergeron  was  third,  Chester 
Stawoury,  fourth,  and  Armel  Bouclair, 
fifth. 

At  a  similar  contest  in  the  East 
Taunton  School,  where  there  is  a 
Forestry  Club,  Mary  Booth  won  first 
prize.  Emil  Willette,  Annie  Turkalo, 
Roland  Booth  and  Myrtle  Johnson  were 
very  close   to   Mary. 


B.  C  A.  S.  NEWS 

SCHOOL  MOTTO:  "WHAT'S  WORTH  DOING  AT    ALL  IS  WORTH  DOING  WELL." 


SEGREGANSET,  MASS.,  MARCH,  1932 


BUILDERS    OF   AMERICA 

The  final  plenary  meeting  of  the 
Builders  of  America  will  be  held  March 
twenty-fifth  at  two  o'clock,  in  the 
School  Auditorium.  The  following  com- 
mittee is  in  charge:  Jack  MarciUe,  chair- 
man; Edith  Perry,  Albert  Haracz,  and 
Frank  Ward,  ex-officdo,  with  Miss 
Dorothy  Steward  and  Mr.  Wayne  Phil- 
brook,   as   advisors. 

The  program  will  consist  of  a  series 
of  tableaux  on  the  life  of  George  Wash- 
ington. The  first  tableau  will  depict  the 
youth,  as  he  became  familiar  with  the 
country  of  Virginia,  as  a  young  sui^ 
veyor. 

The  second  will  be  the  home,  which 
was  an  example  to  place  before  the 
people  of  a  new  nation. 

His  military  life  will  be  represented 
in  the  moment  at  Valley  Forge,  where 
w'e  see  his  great  calmness  in  the  dark- 
est period  of  his  life. 

Then  we  find  him  as  the  great  states- 
man and  leader  of  his  people  as  he 
takes  oath  of  office  in  New  York  City. 

The  last  tableau  will  represent  Wash- 
ington, the  scientific  farmer,  in  the 
little  blacksmith  shop  on  his  farm, 
tempering  and  hammering  into  shape  an 
iron  plowshare  of  his  own  construc- 
tion. 

He  was  a  man  of  many  emotions  and 
all  the  sterling  qualifications  for  the 
"Father  of  his  Country". 

The  music,  costumes  and  setting  will 
be  emblematic  of  the  period. 

The  Builders  of  America  Honors  will 
be  given  for  the  second  period  of  the 
year. 

Friends  and  neighbors  are  cordially 
invited. 


THE  RIVER  VIEW  BIRD  CLUB 

The  Bird  Club,  which  was  started  at 
B.  C.  A.  A.  the  first  of  February  has 
enlarged  very  much.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  twenty-three  members. 

A  different  bird  is  taken  up  at  each 
meeting  and  its  history  and  use  to  the 
farmer  and  forest  is  studied.  The  topic 
for  the  last  meeting  was  the  Black 
Billed  Cuchoo,  a  bird  that  is  worth 
$100  to  the  orchardist.  It  destroys  large 
quantities  of  tent  caterpillars. 

Many  bird  houses  are  being  made 
and  in  another  month  they  will  be  put 
up  in  the  woods  around  the  community. 

We  wish  that  more  people  w'ould  be 
interested  in  the  work  that  these  young 
people  are  doing. 

Clinton  Ashley. 


(J^ — 

SENIOR  RECEPTION 

and 

DANCE 

March  18,  1932 

8-12  P.  M. 

IN  MEMORIAM 

The  community  was  much  saddened 
at  the  sudden  death  last  week  of  Wilson 
H.  Pierce. 

Mr.  Pierce  was  graduated  from  B.  C. 
A.  S.  in  1921.  Those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  know'  him,  recall  him  as 
a  quiet,  modest  and  unassuming  stu- 
dent whose  character  was  above  re- 
proach. 

Several  years  ago  he  married  Laura 
Silvia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  established 
their  own  home  on  Pine  Street,  not  far 
from  the  Brick  Church.  Mr.  Pierce  had 
been  employed  with  his  father  on  the 
George  B.  Glidden  Estate,  just  west  of 
the  school. 

Mr.  Pierce  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Pierce 
and  two  small  children.  He  is  also  sur- 
vived by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Pierce,  of  Center  Street. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  Thurs- 
day, March  3,  from  the  Brick  Church. 
The  unusual  large  number  of  floral 
tributes  and  the  fact  that  the  church 
was  filled  to  capacity  was  real  evidence 
of  the  high  regard  in  which  Mr.  Pierce 
was  held  in  our  community. 

H.  J.  R. 


THAT   SENIOR   CLASS    OF    1932 

REMEMBER  US? 
Peck:     Married  life  is  grand. 
Ventura:     Teacher's  pet. 
Leonard:     Our  slow  driver. 
Redman:     The  book  worm. 
Perry:     Our  blushing  boy. 
Perreault:     Our  future  speaker. 
Chitrin:     Melody  boy. 
Tunney:     I'll   fight  anybody. 
Lemaire:     Our  smallest  boy. 
Berghman:     The   fiying  "Swede". 
Johnson :     Caution — ^girls    ahead. 
Schobel:     Boy,   I  can  dance. 
Vincent:     Second   Rip  Van   Winkle. 
Blair:     Our  Cave  Man. 
Hoole:     It's  brains  that  count. 
Harvey:     Rabbit  "King". 
Anderson :     Always    busy. 
Norcross:     I'll   never  get   married. 
Brightman:     Boys,   behave   yourselves. 

And    they   will    shed    tears    when   we 
leave  B.  C.  A.  S. 


MORE  CONTEST  WORK 

Mr.  David  Millard  left  this  morning, 
March  10th,  for  Massachusetts  State 
College  with  tw'o  Seniors,  Manuel  Perry 
and  Wilfred  Vincent,  to  participate  in 
a  stock  and  milk  judging  contest. 
Rudolph  Christenson  accompanied  the 
trio,  to  attend  the  Annual  'Meeting  of 
Massachusetts  Association  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
organization. 

Mr.  Wayne  PhUbrook  and  Joseph 
Cotrone  left  later  in  the  day  to  attend 
the  Pinal  State  Prize  Speaking  Contest 
for  Vocational  Agricultural  Students, 
to  be  held  at  Hatfield  Academy. 

At  the  contest  held  at  B.  C.  A.  S., 
March  4th,  between  the  three  county 
schools,  Joseph  Cotrone  was  chosen  as 
alternate. 


TO  A  DOLLAR 

Oh,  dollar,  will  you  stop  just  a  moment? 

I  will  not  ask  you  to  stay. 
There  is  something  I  w'ant  to  tell  you, 

so  listen  to  what  I  say. 
I  know  you  are  haughty  and  proud — 

who  would  not  be  in  your  place? 
You   enchant  the  hearts   of  men  when 

they  look  into  your  face. 
The  whole  world  is  eager  to  catch  you, 

but  for  no  one  will  you  wait; 
You  are  wanted  and  looked  for  every- 
where; love  for  you  is  great; 
Some   find   it   delightful  to   spend   you, 

to   others  your  sight  gives  pleasure; 
Of  all  the  things  that  men  want  most, 

they  want  you  as  their  treasure. 
Men  will  sacrifice  everything  dear,  in^ 

eluding  their  own  lives,  too. 
Some   are  ready  to  gamble   and   steal, 

anything  that  brings  them  you. 
0  dollar,  you  know  not  the  misfortunes 

that  upon  this  earth  you  bring, 
So  you  needn't  be  conceited,  for  you're 

not  everything! 

Ida  Shnairson. 


A  short  time  ago  John  Brown  slipped 
on  the  ice  and  broke  his  hip.  Reports 
are    that   he    is    making   fine    progress. 


B.    C.    A.    S.    NEWS 


HIGH   AMBITIONS 


This  copy  of  the  news  is  dedicated 
to  the  Seniors  of  1932.  Graduation  ap- 
proaches and  their  last  few  days  at 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
cause  them  to  realize  that  to  most,  the 
days  of  school  life  are  over  and  a  life 
career  lies  before  them.  The  road  may 
be  hard  and  rough  for  some;  it  may  be 
easy  for  others.  Where  the  path  leads 
they  must  go.  Would  that  we  could  look 
into  the  future  five  years  hence  and 
see  their  good  works.  As  a  little  insight 
into  some  of  the  ambitions  of  these  men 
we  have  some  words  from  them. 

"It  was  in  1928  that  I  entered  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School.  I  was  not 
absolutely  certain  that  my  choice  was 
correct  but  noW  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind. 

Here  I  have  learned  the  meaning  of 
the  influence  of  example.  I  am  proud 
to  be  known  as  a  farmer,  and  as  Jeffer- 
son said,  'Let  the  farmer  be  forever- 
more  honored  in  his  calling,  for  they 
who  labor  in  the  earth  are  the  chosen 
people  of  God.' " 

Vincent  Blais. 


"Only  a  few  weeks  left  for  good 
school  work,  and  then  it  will  be  all  over. 
I  have  learned  that  the  less  one  speaks 
of  his  greatness,  the  more  others  think 
of  it." 

Michael  Schobel. 


"I  started  to  school  at  B.  C.  A.  S. 
in  September,  1931,  and  have  found  it 
very  interesting  and  instructive.  In  a 
few  short  weeks  class  work  will  be 
finished,  and  then  it  is  my  intention  to 
begin  general  farming  at  home." 

Milton  Leonard. 


"It  was  only  four  years  ago  when  I 
entered  'Good  Old  Bristol'.  It  was  a  high 
point  in  my  life  as  I  had  been  looking 
forward  to  it  from  grammar  school 
days.  Four  years  have  added  a  great 
deal  to  my  knowledge  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  was  the  only  place 
for  me.  For  three  summers  I  have  been 
experimenting  in  different  types  of 
farming  and   now  success  is  my  goal. 

"The  Senior  Reception  is  our  last 
social  affair  and  some  of  us  are  making 
real  plans  for  it,  because  Mr.  Millard 
says,  'Life's  too  short.'  " 

Nels  Berghman. 

"Four  years  ago  I  entered  B.  C.  A. 
S.  It  seemed  then  that  there  was  no 
future  for  me,  but  due  to  the  studies 
and  experiences  received  at  Bristol  I 
know  now  that  I  can  earn  my  living  in 
the  world.  Even  in  these  times  of  so- 
called  depression  the  farmers'  products 
still  remain  the  necessities  of  life." 
John  Tunney. 


"As  you  all  know  during  my  four 
years  at  B.  C.  A.  S.  it  has  been  known 
that  I  am  not  a  social  man.  My  advice 
is  to  abstain  from  all  social  life.  K  you 
have  a  real  back  bone  and  want  to 
make  a  success,  take  my  advice,  grit 
your  teeth  and  plow'  right  into  it. 

"My  career  in  the  future  will  be  all 
that  I  can  make  it,  and  if  my  dreams 
come  true  it  will  be  either  with  poul- 
try or  dairying." 

Cuddy  Johnson. 


"I  attended  West  Bridgewater  High 
School  three  and  one-half  years  before 
I  realized  that  my  education  was  not  fit- 
ting me  for  the  life  work  that  I  wanted. 
I  entered  Bristol  in  1929,  to  become  a 
farmer.  I  was  active  in  sports  and  went 
out  for  basketball,  but  my  hopes  were 
dashed  to  pieces  when  I  broke  my  leg 
in  playing  football. 

"After  three  hard  and  happy  years,  I 
have  a  feeling  of  sorrow  as  graduation 
time  approaches.  My  Ife  ambitions  for 
the  future  will  be  carried  on  in  the 
field  of  dairying." 

Robert  Redman. 


"I  am  just  a  city  fellow,  who  four 
years  ago  decided  to  be  a  farmer. 
Flowers  aWays  interested  me,  so  B.  C. 
A.  S.  seemed  to  offer  the  knowledge  I 
wanted.  Now  my  four  years  are  about 
finished  and  I  must  go  out  and  make 
my  place  in  the  world. 

My  intentions  are  to  work  for  a  time 
for  some  florist  to  gain  some  specialized 
knowledge.  After  that  I  hope  to  start 
in  business  for  myself.  Perhaps  a  home 
awaits  me,  and  if  I  ever  have  any  sons 
they  will  surely  go  to  B.  C.  A.  S.  and 
have  the  same  opportunities  that  I  have 
had. 

"People  have  laughed  at  me  for  going 
to  a  school  for  farmers,  but  I  hope  to 
prove  to  them  the  value  of  my  choice. 
They  will  say  now  that  I  am  just  dream- 
ing, but  I  know  that  the  dream  will 
come  through." 

Manuel  Perry. 


"It  has  always  been  my  desire  to  be 
a  farmer,  living  in  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine. 

"Vegetables  and  poultry  are  my  main 
interest,  especially  the  marketing  of 
them. 

"I  have  attended  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  for  four  years.  The 
first  year  we  traveled  in  a  Model  T 
Ford  and  now  it  is  a  Model  A.  I  have 
learned  much  of  the  modern  methods 
of  farming  and  I  think  that  I  have 
saved  a  great  deal  in  money  and  time 
by  attending  school,  which  otherwise  I 
would  have  had  to  learn  by  trial  and 
error.  Dairying  seems  to  be  the  particu- 
lar field  in  Which  I  am  now  most  in- 
terested. 


"We  are  now  going  through  a  period 
of  depression  and  hard  times,  but  when 
one  tries  to  produce  quality  products, 
I  believe  that  there  is  always  a  market 
for  them." 

Raymond  A.  Perreault. 


"All  of  my  life  I  have  taken  a  great 
interest  in  livestock.  I  spent  two  full 
years  in  Taunton  High  School  before  I 
realized  that  B.  C.  A.  S.  could  give  me 
the  exact  knowledge  that  I  wanted.  We 
are  taught  to  specialize  here  in  some 
field  of  farming.  Pets  have  always  been 
a  hobby  to  me  and  now  I  have  a  large 
collection  of  different  ones.  General 
farming  seems  to  be  my  future  career, 
with  this  I  expect  to  continue  my  liking 
for  pets.  Everyone  will  always  be  wel- 
come at  my  farm." 

Charles  Harvey. 


"I  entered  B.  C.  A.  S.  in  1929.  My 
first  aim  was  to  get  my  letters,  and  in 
my  sophomore  year  I  succeeded.  I  have 
enjoyed  school  politics  and  have  had 
my  share  of  offices  since  I  have  been 
here. 

"I  hope  to  carry  on  as  a  farmer  and 
be  a  dairyman  on  the  home  farm  in 
North    Taunton." 

Joel  P.  Lemaire. 

"As  a  member  of  the  graduating 
class  of  1932  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  B.  C.  A.  S.  for  the  value 
received  during  the  past  four  years. 

"In  1928  I  started  in  with  the  rest, 
as  a  dumb  freshman,  buf  through  the 
patient  and  intelligible  help  of  our  in- 
structors I  have  learned  and  increased 
my  knowledge  in  preparation  for  my 
future.  Poultry  has  been  my  greatest 
interest  along  with  fruit  growing  and 
some  day  I  expect  to  be  a  successful 
farmer." 

Clifford    Hoole. 


"I  entered  B.  C.  A.  S.  in  1929  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  I  worked 
out  my  project  on  the  school  poultry 
plant.  Since  then  I  have  enjoyed  the 
experience  of  fruit  raising  and  dairy- 
ing. 

"We  never  know'  what  is  coming  in 
later  years,  but  I  have  truly  enjoyed 
these  years  spent  at  'Good  Old  Bris- 
tol.' " 

Alan  Brightman. 

The  good  works  of  the  rest  of  the 
Seniors  will  tell  in  years  to  come,  the 
value  which  they  have  derived  from 
the  years  spent  at  "Good  Old  Bristol". 
We  regret  that  we  did  not  get  a  note 
from  all  of  them. 


Mahatma  Gandi  has  a  competitor.  A 
short  time  ago  one  of  the  sophomores 
bought  a  goat  and  "It  gives  three  (?) 
a  day."  Good  luck  to  John. 

A  Classmate. 
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ADJUSTMENTS  TO  MEET  THE   1932 
OUTLOOK    FOR    SOUTHERN    NEW 
ENGLAND     AGRICULTURE     AP- 
PLICABLE TO  FARMERS  PRO- 
DUCING   FOR    WHOLESALE 
MARKETS 


Prepared  by  the  Extension  Econo- 
mists in  Farm  Management  and  Agri- 
cultural Economics  at  the  Massachusetts 
State  College  following  County  Meet- 
ings called  by  the  County  Agents  for 
the  purpose  of  Considering  Ways  and 
Means  of  Meeting  the  Situation. 

Price  declines  and  changed  price 
relationships  during  the  past  tWo  years 
together  with  the  outlook  for  little,  if 
any,  increase  in  the  price  level  for 
several  years  make  it  necessary  for  the 
farmer  to  consider  several  readjust- 
ments in  his  farm  economy.  The  situa- 
tion in  New  England  is  not  nearly  so 
severe  as  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
because  of  our  nearness  to  market  and 
consequfat  low  distribution  costs  but 
even  here  farm  prices  have  dropped 
more  than  city  prices  and  prices  of  the 
things  farmers  sell  have  dropped  more 
than  prices  of  the  things  he  buys. 

Some  of  the  adjustments  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  New  England  farmer 
during  the   present   emergency  are: 

1.  Produce  more  Food  for  the  Farm 
Family   on   the   Farm. 

Prices  of  most  purchased  foods  have 
not  declined  in  proportion  to  the  drop 
in  farm  incomes.  Many  New  England 
farmers  can,  therefore,  well  adopt  a 
policy  of  greater  self-sufficiency  than 
usual.  This  will  mean  greater  depend- 
ence on  foods  raised  on  the  farm  and, 
where  available,  on  fuel  cut  on  the 
farm. 

2.  Produce  More  and  Better  Home 
Grown   Feed   for   Livestock. 

Purchased  grain  continues  to  be  the 
major  item  of  cash  expense  in  milk 
production.  While  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  grain  fed  to  a  point  of  de- 
creasing production  per  cow  is  not  to 
be  generally  recommended,  a  greater 
use  of  home  grown  roughages  should 
be    considered    by   many    New    England 

dairymen. 

******* 

3.  Feed  Livestock  Well  but  Use 
Grain  Where  and  When  it  Offers  Pros- 
pect  for   Greatest   Return. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to 
feeding  to  meet  the  market  needs  for 
milk  by  graining  relatively  high  during 


the  months  of  short  milk  supply  and 
relatively  light  during  months  of  sur- 
plus, especially  if  such  surplus  has  to 
be  sold  at  butter  prices. 

No  reduction  in  the  amount  of  grain 
fed  to  poultry  is  recommended,  but 
poultrymen  can  well  give  attention  to 
producing  more  green  feed  in  the  form 
of  cabbage,  mangels,  etc.,  on  the  farms 
where  land   is  available. 

4.  Cull  Out  Low  Producing  Cows 
and   Hens. 

A  high  annual  milk  production  per 
cow  and  a  high  egg  production  per  hen 
will  be  more  important  than  ever  in 
helping  to  lower  costs  in  livestock  pro^ 
duction.  High  production  yields  can  best 
be  gotten  by  culling  out  cows  or  hens 
with  low  production  ability  and  feeding 
the  remaming  numbers  well.  "Keeping 
the  best  and  feeding  them  better" 
could  well  be  the  slogan  of  dairymen 
and  poultrymen  for  the  next  few  years. 

Since  cow  prices  move  in  rather  defi- 
nite cycles  of  15  or  16  years  and  the 
position  of  this  cycle  indicates  declining 
prices  for  2  or  3  years  more,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  holding  low  pro- 
ducing cows  with  the  expectation  of 
their  selling  for  higher  pi-ices.  Poor 
cows  should  therefore  be  culled  out  at 
once  and  sold  for  what  they  may  bring, 
in  order  to  save  the  time,  feed  and 
other  expense  in  caring  for  them. 

With  cow  prices  declining,  there  is 
less  than  the  usual  margin  of  advant- 
age in  purchasing  high  priced  young 
cows  and  some  justification  for  the 
present  practice  of  using  older  cow's  a 
little  longer  in  order  to  reduce  inven- 
tory losses.  Nothing  will  be  gained  how- 
ever by  holding  cows  that  cannot  show 
a  profit  over  feed  costs  at  present 
prices. 

5.  Raise  Calves  as  Needed  for  Re- 
placements, 

The  position  of  the  dairy  cow  cycle 
indicates  that  prices  of  dairy  cows  will 
probably  decline  for  two  or  three  years 
more. 

******* 

7.      Raise  Good  Crops. 

Good  crop  yields  for  the  crop  farmer 
are  just  as  important  in  reducing  pro- 
duction costs  as  are  good  livestock 
records  to  the  livestockman.  Costs  per 
bushel  or  per  ton  usually  decrease  as 
yields  per  acre  increase.  Good  crop 
yields  are  therefore  important  in  the 
present  plan  for  economy.  Since  fertil- 
izer is  relatively  cheap,  rather  liberal 
use  of  it  should  pay  well  when  applied 
to  good  land.  It  is  a  poor  time  to 
experiment  with  fertilizers  and  is  prob- 


ably best  to  scicK  to  proven  practices. 
However,  some  forms  of  fertilizer, 
particularly  among  the  nitrogen  car- 
riers, furnish  plant  food  at  lower  cost 
this  year  than  others.  Fertilizer 
formulas  and  prices  should  therefore  be 
carefully  studied  and  in  general  those 
used  which  furnish  plant  food  at  lowest 
cost. 

The  use  of  purchased  fertilizer  on 
marginal  land  is  probably  poor  economy. 
Just  as  we  cull  our  livestock,  so  might 
we  cull  our  crop  acres;  putting  the 
poorer  land  and  distant  fields  into  pas- 
ture and  perhaps,  even  devoting  the 
poorest  land  to  the  growth  of  trees. 

S.      Home   Mix  Feeds   and   Fertilizers. 

During  the  recent  price  declines, 
prices  of  separate  feeds  and  fertilizers 
dropped  faster  than  did  prices  of  ready 
mixed  foods.  For  this  reason  the  present 
cost  of  many  ready  mixed  feeds  and 
fertilizers  shows  far  more  than  the 
usual  margin  of  difference  over  the  com- 
bined  cost  of  the  separate  ingredients 
going  into  those  mixtures.  In  other 
words,  the  buyer  of  ready  mixed  goods 
IS  paying  dearly  at  the  present  time  for 
the  mixing. 

Under  these  circumstances  consider- 
able saving  should  be  affected  through 
home  mixing  of  feeds  and  fertilizers. 
What  is  perhaps  even  better  than  this 
is  to  buy  the  separate  ingredients  for 
approved  formulas  from  local  dealers 
and  hire  them  to  do  the  mixing.  Some 
local  dealers  are  installing  mechanical 
mixers  and  others  will  install  them  as 
their  trade  demands  this  service.  Ap- 
proved formulas  for  both  feeds  and 
fertilizer  mixtures  can  be  obtained  from 
the   County  Extension  Services. 

9.      Buy    in    Quantity    and   Pay    Cash. 

During  a  time  of  falling  prices  whole- 
sale prices  drop  faster  than  do  retail 
prices.  For  this  reason  farmers  will  find 
more  than  the  usual  advantage  from 
buying  feeds  and  fertilizers  in  quantity 
and  at  wholesale  prices.  This  sort  of 
buying  usually  requires  cash  settlement. 
If  the  cash  is  not  available  the  bank  is 
the  place  to  borrow  it.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  banks  to  sell  credit  and  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  credit  there  than  from 
fertilizer  or  feed  dealers.  The  discounts 
allowed  with  quantity  buying  at  cash 
prices  are  usually  sufficient  to  allow  con- 
siderable saving  paying  a  bank  the 
usual  rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of 
the  money  borrowed. 

Buying  through  cot-operative  associa- 
tions  will   also   enable   fanners  to   take 
advantage  of  lower  wholesale  prices. 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  1) 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 

10.  Study    Investments   Carefully. 

The  present  emergency  calls  for  cut- 
ting down  cash  expenses  and  keeping 
out  of  debt.  Both  long  and  short  time 
investments  should  be  considered  care- 
fully before  making  them.  Farm  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  are  still  rela- 
tively high.  Wages  of  union  labor  are 
higher  in  comparison  than  machinery 
but  building  materials  have  dropped 
more  than  labor  or  machinery. 

In  making  investments  one  should 
consider  the  commodities  entering  into 
them  in  reference  to  the  general  price 
level  and  to  the  abnormal  depreciation 
that  may  have  to  be  v(?ritten  off  if  they 
are  made  now.  Things  that  are  far 
above  their  prewar  cost  are  expensive 
and  have  fair  chance  of  being  cheaper, 
though  the  rate  of  decrease  may  be  slow. 

If  one  can  do  the  work  with  regular 
farm  labor  or  hire  a  carpenter  at  a 
rate  consistent  with  farm  wages  the 
present  is  probably  a  good  time  for 
making  improvements  and  new  build- 
ings. These  may  be  doubtful  economies 
for  the  farmer,  however,  if  carpenters 
have  to  be  hired  at  union  wage  rates. 
This  is  especially  true  if  such  improve- 
ments on  buildings  are  being  made  on 
borrowed  capital. 

If  a  farm  implement  can  be  repaired 
and  made  to  go  another  year  or  two, 
some  saving  can  be  effected  by  using 
it.  If,  hovs^ever,  the  use  of  such  an  im- 
plement endangers  good  crop  produc- 
tion, its  use  would  be  poor  economy. 
Thorough  spraying  of  potatoes,  for 
example,  is  essential  in  most  years  for 
a  good  yield.  It  would  be  poor  economy 
therefore,  to  use  a  worn  out  sprayer 
which  might  be  rigged  up  to  go  an- 
other year  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
machinery  costs  are  still  high  but  may 
be  lower. 

In  buying  machinery  as  with  other 
things,  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
cash  discounts  even  though  this  may 
mean  borrowing  from  a  bank. 

Farm  wage  rates  have  not  shared 
equal  reduction  in  all  sections  and  on 
all  farms  within  a  section.  Where  farm 
v/age  rates  are  still  high,  investment  in 
machinery  or  equipment  to  save  labor 
even  at  present  prices  of  machinery 
should  prove  profitable. 

11.  Expand  Business  only  When 
Necessary    to   Increase   Efficiency. 

General  expansion  in  agricultural 
production  is  not  recommended.  There 
may  be  individual  cases,  however,  where 
expansion  is  advisable.  If  a  dairy 
farmer,  for  instance,  in  order  to  get 
good  help  has  to  hire  a  man  on  a  year 
round  basis  and  has  only  work  enough 
to  employ  such  a  man  during  the  crop 
season,  it  would  probably  be  advisable 
for  such  a  farmer  to  expand  his  busi- 
ness up  to  the  point  that  would  justify 
hiring  the  full  time  man. 

Expansion  is  also  justifiable  in  the 
case  of  some  crop  farmers.  Suppose  a 
potato  grower  has  invested  in  potato 
machinery  and  finds  that  he  needs  to 
grow  15  to  20  acres  of  potatoes  to 
carry  the  overhead  on  his  investment 
but  is  growing  only  10  acres  of  potatoes. 
Expansion  in  his  case  would  probably 
result  in  decreased  cost  of  production 
and  added  income. 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    DAIRY    HERD 

IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

REPORT 


Month  of  March,  1932 

Total  herds. 

Total  cows  on  test. 


25 
698 


Number  cows  in  milk,  602 

Number  cows  dry,  96 

Average   production   per  cow: — 

Milk,  717  lbs. 

Fat,  28.8  lbs. 

Average  butterfat  test,  4.02% 
Unprofitable   cows  sold  during 

month,  8 


HIGHEST  COWS   IN  MILK 


Cow  Owner 

No.    1564  Lakeville   State   Sanitorium, 

"Valois"  William   N.    Howard, 

"Poppy"  William  N.    Howard, 

No.  5  F.  C.  Sattler, 

No.       R2  Maplewood  Farm, 

No.  8  F.  C.  Sattler, 

"Nellie"  H.  A.  Standish, 

No.       48  W.  C.  Viall, 

No.    M29  Maplew'ood  Farm, 

No.        13  William    N.    Howard, 


Breed 
P.  B.  Holstein 
P.  B.  Jersey 
P.  B.  Jersey 
P.  B.  Holstein 
Or.  Jersey 
P.  B.  Holstein 
P.  B.  Ayshire 
P.  B.  Holstein 
Gr.  Holstein 
Gr.  Holstein 


Lbs. 
Milk 
2340 
1479 
1426 
2108 
1255 
1612 
1318 
1674 
1782 
1504 


Lbs. 
Fat 
93.6 
82.8 
82.7 
78.0 
77.8 
75.8 
75.1 
72.0 
71.3 
70.7 


TEN  HIGHEST  HERDS   IN  BUTTERFAT  PRODUCTION 


No. 

Average 

Pounds 

Cost  per 

Name 

Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Fat 

Lbs.  Fat 

1. 

A.  H.  Kress, 

11 

723 

39.1 

.29 

2. 

F.   C.  Sattler, 

28 

1092 

38.3 

.34 

3. 

Ivory  W.  Kimball, 

17 

894 

35.7 

29 

4. 

Henry  Bartlett, 

15 

858 

34.1 

83 

5. 

Maplewood  Farm, 

62 

812 

33.2 

.37 

6. 

William  N.  Howard, 

35 

765 

33.0 

.38 

V. 

Wilham    A.    Martin, 

32 

800 

32.4 

8. 

W.   0.  Viall, 

70 

944 

32.0 

.38 

9. 

John  W.  Peck  &  Sons, 

29 

754 

30.6 

.34 

10. 

Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 

44 

862 

30.4 

.38 

World's  End  Farm, 

18 

526 

30.4 

.83 

Expansion  at  the  present  time  can 
best  be  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  making  labor  more  efficient  and  in 
reducing  overhead.  In  general  it  is  prob- 
ably not  advisable  but  there  are  in- 
dividual cases  where  expansion  of  busi- 
ness is  needed  now  more  than  ever  in 
order  to  reduce  production  costs. 

12.      Make   Labor   Efficient. 

In  a  period  of  deflation  labor  be- 
comes a  much  more  important  item  in 
the  cost  of  production.  Since  Massa- 
chusetts' farm  wages  are  still  high  in 
comparison  to  prices  received  for  farm 
products,  making  labor  efficient  by  in- 
creasing our  output  per  worker  is  still 
an   important   factor  in  farm   economy. 

We  could  well  think  of  our  labor  ac- 
complishment in  terms  of  pounds  of 
milk  per  man,  dozens  of  eggs  per  man, 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  man,  etc.  Keep- 
ing high  producing  livestock  and  feed- 
ing them  well,  working  good  land  and 
fertilizing  it  as  needed,  results  in  good 
livestock  production  and  good  crop 
yields  and  will  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease the  output  per  worker. 

Labor  in  many  instances  may  be 
made  more  efficient  by  the  greater  use 


of  machinery  and  labor  saving  equip- 
ment. Labor  saving  plans  are  often 
more  important  than  machinery,  Meth- 
ods of  doing  w'ork  at  the  time  and  in 
the  manner  that  makes  an  hour  count 
for  the  most  are  of  unusual  importance. 
More  pounds  of  milk  and  more  dozens 
of  eggs  are  required  than  formerly  to 
hire  a  man  for  a  day.  It  is,  therefore, 
particularly  important  that  the  farmer 
who  hires  labor  sees  that  it  is  efficient 
and  that  his  output  per  worker  is  high. 
The  farmer's  own  time  is  also  valuable 
and  even  if  he  hires  no  labor,  he  should 
be  no  less  interested  in  efficient  use  of 
labor. 

13.      Sell  At   Retail   When  Possible. 

Wherever  farm  prices  are  low  in  com- 
parison with  local  retail  prices,  farmers 
should  consider  the  possibilities  of 
more  direct  marketing.  Selling  directly 
to  stores,  house  to  house  pedling,  or 
roadside  selling  give  many  New  Erbg- 
land  farmers  an  opportunity  to  get  more 
of   the    consumer's   dollar. 

Except  where  outlets  for  such  pro- 
ducts are  already  established,  fancy 
packs  are  likely  to  be  less  profitable 
than  usual  until  there  is  a  return  of 
better   consumer  purchasing  power. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


CLOTHING  CLINIC 

A  stormy  day  when  the  rain  blew  in 
sheets  against  the  window  panes  failed 
to  prevent  an  enthusiastic  group  of 
women  from  gathering  at  the  Church 
Home  in  Long  Plain,  Acushnet,  to  hear 
Mrs.  Esther  Page's  suggestions  for 
making   old   clothes   into   new    ones. 

Thirty-three  women  presented  nine- 
teen problems  of  clothing  renovation 
for  analysis  and  many  others  said  that 
their  own  problems  were  solved  by  hear- 
ing Mrs.  Page's  suggestions  for  some- 
one else. 

Some  of  the  new  spring  fabrics  were 
shown.  Cotton,  particularly  novelty 
weaves,  is  to  be  popular  this  year  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Page. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the 
day  was  the  very  delicious  and  inexpen- 
sive cafeteria  lunch  served  by  Mrs.  H. 
C.  Leonard  and  members  of  the  Long 
Plain   Ladies'  Aid. 

Much  enthusiasm  was  aroused  by 
pepper  jam  served  as  relish  with  the 
salad  and  with  cheese  in  sandwiches. 
Mrs.  Surrey  sent  us  the  recipe  which 
we  are  publishing.  It  will  be  some 
months  before  there  will  be  peppers  in 
the  garden  to  can,  but  clip  this  and  put 
it  in  your  recipe  book,  You  will  enjoy 
it! 


BETTER   HOMES 

"There  is  something  alluring  about 
the  term  "better  homes" — something, 
we  like  to  think,  that  is  typical  of 
American  life.  It  suggests  that  we  have 
ideals  not  yet  attained,  that  there  is 
something  in  the  future  worth  working 
for,  that  however  comfortable  some  of 
our  present  living  quarters  may  be — 
however  w'ell  situated  and  convenient, 
well  serviced  and  beautiful — ^there  is 
still  a  possibility  that  those  of  the  fu- 
ture may  be  better,  and  we  know  that 
in  this  country  there  are  a  very  great 
number  of  mere  shelters,  undeserving 
the  name  homes,  that  reach  out  in  mute 
appeal  to  any  passerby  who  has  an 
adequate  idea  of  what  a  home  should 
be. 

But  the  meaning  of  "better  homes" 
is  not  confined  to  houses  alone,  or  to 
houses  and  their  immediate  surround- 
ings, or  even  to  houses  and  their  equips 
ments  of  modem  conveniences  and 
furnishings.  That  term  connotes  a  better 
life  within  the  houses — better  families, 
clearer  thinking,  and  more  attention  to 
the  finer  things  in  life  which  someone 
has  designated  as  "literature,  art,  music, 
courtesy,  and  religion." 

Home  Economics  News,  March,  1932. 


SWEET  RED  PEPPER  JAM 

Remove  seeds  from  12  large  peppers 
and  grind  fine.  Mix  with  one  tablespoon 
salt  and  let  stand  two  or  more  hours. 
Drain,  add  one  pint  vinegar,  three  cups 
sugar  and  boil  slowly  in  shallow  dish 
till  thick  like  jam. 

— Clara  E.  Surrey,  Long  Plain,  Acush- 
net, Mass. 


YOU    ASK    ME    WHO    I    AM    AND    I 
SHALL  TELL  YOU 

I  am  the  secret  of  happiness. 

Without  me,  the  years  are  but  a  men- 
ace— old  age  a  tragedy, 

I  offer  myself  to  you,  tomorrow'  you 
will  come  begging,  but  I  shall  turn 
aside, 

I  cannot — I  will  not — be  ignored. 

I  am  the  sunlight  of  the  day,  the  star- 
dotted   heaven   of   the   night, 

I  hold  your  future  in  the  hollow  of  my 
hand. 

I  can  make  of  you  what  I  will, 

I  am  the  door  of  opportunity,  the  open 
road  to  the  fairyland  of  dreams. 

I  am  the   most  important  thing  in  the 

world. 
The  one  thing  without  which  all  else  is 

impossible. 
You  ask  me  who  I  am  and  I  shall  tell 
you, 

I  AM  GOOD  HEALTH! 

Author  unknown. 


QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  COLUMN 

Conducted  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist 

Question:  Ought  the  bones  in  canned 
salmon  be  discarded?  Some  children 
I  know  always  eat  them.  Ought  they? 
Would  they  get  any  mineral  like  lime 
or  any  other  food  value? 

Answer:  By  all  means  let  the  children 
eat  the  bones,  in  fact  encourage  them 
to.  They  are  almost  pure  calcium  and 
so  tender  that  they  can  easily  be 
chewed.  And  be  sure  to  serve  the 
juice  too.  It  is  usually  rich  in  fat  and 
this  fat  is  a  very  good  source  of 
vitamin  D,  the  one  found  in  cod  liver 
oil.  Salmon,  in  common  with  other 
salt  water  fish,  is  rich  in  iodine.  A 
cheap  grade  of  salmon  is  a  very 
economical  source  of  protein  since 
there  is  no  waste. 

Question:  Is  there  starch  in  tapioca, 
gelatin   or  karo? 

Answer:  Tapioca  is  almost  pure  starch, 
gelatin  is  pure  protein,  and  karo  is 
pure  glucose  and  is  our  most  easily 
digested  form  of  sugar. 

Question:  Is  it  all  right  for  a  child  to 
eat  the  skins  of  potatoes? 

Answer:     Yes,  if  they  are  well  chewed. 


4-H  BIRTHDAY  LUNCHEON 

The  4-H  Clothing  Club  of  the  Stevens 
School,  Swansea,  led  by  Miss  Keardon, 
held  a  birthday  luncheon  on  Wednes- 
day, March  16.  The  club  celebrated  its 
third  birthday.  The  decorations  were 
green  and  white. 

The  teachers  were  special  guests  and 
the  following  members  were  present — - 
Ida  Ormerod,  Virginia  Raposa,  Mary 
Espinola,  Mary  Griffin,  Hilda  Ferreira, 
Ida  Silvia,  Mary  Arruda,  Doris  Baker, 
Louise  Fassino,  Esther  Gardner,  Mary 
Furtado.  Emily  Gray  was  unable  to  be 
present  so  her  luncheon  and  favor  were 
packed  and  taken  to  her  by  one  of  the 
girls. 


and  the  child  has  no  irritated  in- 
testinal condition. 

Question:  Does  cooking  affect  the 
vitamins  in  vegetables? 

Answer:  Cooking  for  a  long  time 
completely  destroys  vitamin  C.  Cook- 
ing for  a  short  time  in  a  small  amount 
of  water,  which  is  served  with  the 
vegetables,  destroys  less  of  this 
vitamin.  But,  to  be  sure  we  have 
enough  in  our  diet,  we  recommend 
the  eating  of  at  least  one  raw  fruit 
or  vegetable  every  day.  Cabbage, 
orange,  and  tomato  (either  cooked  or 
raw)  are  excellent  sources  of  this 
vitamin.  The  other  vitamins  are  not 
particularly  affected  by  good  methods 
of  cooking. 

Question:  Can  we  eat  too  much  dark 
bread? 

Answer:  The  normal  person  may  use 
dark  breads  and  breakfast  cereals 
exclusively,  without  harm  and  with 
great  profit.  There  is,  however,  an 
occasional  individual  with  an  irritated 
intestinal  condition  who  must  eat  no 
coarse  cereals. 

Question:  I  read  recently  that  copper 
was  found  to  be  necessary  in  the  diet. 
What  function  does  it  fulfill,  and 
what  foods  contain  it? 

Answer:  It  is  particularly  important 
in  the  making  of  good  blood.  Excel- 
lent sources  are  liver,  oysters,  dried 
beans,  lobster,  and  molasses.  Good 
sources  are  bananas,  green  beans, 
green  peas,  nuts,  and  fish.  Apples, 
apricots,  eggs,  potatoes,  asparagus, 
and  other  green  vegetables  come 
next  in  order  of  amount  of  copper. 


Little  Mary  was  attending  her  first 
class  in  domestic  science  and  was  asked 
to  tell  briefiy  the  surest  way  to  keep 
milk  from  souring.  And  Mary,  being 
an  exceedingly  practical  child,  gave  this 
recipe — "Leave   it   in   the   cow." 

— Capper's  Weekly. 
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JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


COUNTY  ROUND  UP  DAY 

The  County  4-H  Club  Round  Up  Day 
will  be  held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School  on  Saturday,  April 
30th.  A  fine  program  is  being  planned. 
Some  of  the  features  are  as  follows: 

The  Cotton  School  and  Party  Dress 
Contests — A  Handicraft  Club  Contest, 
including  those  who  have  won  in  their 
respective  local  club  exhibits — brief 
programs  recognizing  both  the  Wash- 
ington Bicentennial  and  Arbor  Day — 
speaking  by  the  State  Club  Leader,  Mr. 
George  L.  Farley  and  others — Moving 
pictures — awarding  of  prizes  in  dress 
and  handicraft  contests  and  periods  for 
games  and  songs.  The  day  v^dll  be  full 
of  good  things  to  do,  hear  and  see. 
Let's  have  a  large  representation  from 
your  club  present  on  this  one  large  club 
occasion  of  the  year. 

Don't  forget  the  day,  Saturday, 
April  30th! 


COUNTY   CAMP   IN   JUNE 

The  second  County  4-H  Camp  will  be 
held  this  year  as  usual  at  the  Scout 
Camp  Noquochoke  in  Westport,  from 
Monday  noon,  June  27th,  to  Friday 
night,  July  1st.  This  beautiful  camp 
site  is  ideal  for  a  4-H  Camp. 

Plans  are  underway  and  very  soon 
possible  candidates  for  Camp  will  be 
considered.  When  the  final  arrange- 
ments are  made  letters  will  be  sent  out 
to  the  leaders  of  the  various  clubs  ex- 
plaining matters  in  detail. 

The  cost  of  the  Camp  this  year  will 
be  a  dollar  a  day,  as  it  was  last  year. 
Only  club  members  who  have  made  good 
records  will  be  considered  as  candidates 
for  the  Camp.  The  Camp  this  year  may 
be  a  little  larger  than  last  year  and 
will  probably  accommodate  about  50  in 
all. 


FIRST   ANNUAL   DAIRY    CLUB    DAY 

4-H  Dairy  club  members  from  eastern 
Massachusetts  are  making  plans  for 
their  first  annual  round-up  on  Saturday, 
May  7,  at  the  Norfolk  County  Agricul- 
tural School  at  Walpole.  More  than  50 
dairy  club  boys  and  girls  from  the 
counties  of  Bristol,  Essex,  Middlesex, 
Norfolk,  and  Plymouth,  are  expected  to 
be  at  the  round-up  which  is  hoped  will 
be  an  annual  affair,  says  Harley  A. 
Leland,  Assistant  State  Club  Leader, 
from  the  Massachusetts  State  College, 
who  is  in  general  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  program,  according  to  Mr.  Leland, 
starts  at  10.30  A.  M.  and  will  consist 
of   a   dairy   cattle   judging   contest   for 


club  members,  demonstrations  on  cattle 
judging  and  preparation  of  animals  for 
the  show  ring,  sports,  games  and  talks. 
The  order  also  goes  out  to  bring  your 
own   lunch. 

Dairy  club  members  should  get  in 
touch  vsdth  the  County  Club  Agent,  E. 
R.  Wyeth,  Segreganset,  if  they  wish  to 
go. 


WINTER    CLUBS    CLOSE    MAY    1st 

All  the  winter  projects  except  Poul- 
try, which  finishes  June  1st,  will  close 
May  1st,  including  Clothing,  Food, 
Forestry,  Handicraft,  Home  Craft  and 
Rabbit.  The  actual  work  must  be 
finished  and  the  records  and  stories 
complete.  Exhibits  of  these  clubs  must 
be  held  during  May  except  in  special 
cases  where  an  exception  has  been 
made.  Please  arrange  with  your  local 
leader  of  the  County  Club  Agents  for 
this  exhibit. 

Record  books  will  be  furnished  if  you 
have  none.  Please  notify  your  local 
leader  or  the  county  club  agent  in  this 
case. 


GARDEN  CLUB   NOTES 

The  gardening  season  is  at  hand  and 
club  gardens  should  be  under  way  soon. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  garden  club 
projects  this  year,  namely.  Vegetable, 
Flower  and  Landscape  or  Home  Grounds 
Improvement. 

Briefly,  the  first  year  requirements 
in  each  are  as  follows: 

Vegetable — At  least  500  square  feet 
of  vegetables  in  variety.  Records 
of    expenses    and    receipts    and 
story  at  the   end   of  project. 
Flower — At  least  300  square  feet  of 
flowers,  any  variety.  Records  of 
expenses  and  receipts  and  story 
at  the  end  of  the  project. 
Landscape — Plant     and     maintain     a 
flower    garden     of    150    square 
feet,  a  vegetable  garden  of  300 
square  feet.  Care  of  lawn  about 
the  house  and  general  clean  up 
of  the  grounds. 
Write  to  the  Club  Agent,   Segregan- 
set for  this  information.   The  following 
is   a   list   of   the    best  garden   varieties 
recommended    by    the    Market    Garden 
Field    Station    at   Waltham.    (See    list). 
The  follovsang  varieties  of  vegetables 
can     be     planted     now — Peas,     Lettuce 
(plants     or     seeds),     Cabbage     plants. 
Beets,    Carrots,    Swiss    Chard,    Onions, 
and  early  potatoes. 

Send  for  a  planting  table  to  get  de- 
tailed information  on  depth,  distance 
apart,  etc. 

Don't  forget  that  the  land  should  be 
well  prepared,  also  manured  or  fertil- 
ized or  both. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  results  of  the  monthly  egg  laying 
contest  for  February,  are  as  follows: 

First,  Robert  Kennedy,  North  Dart- 
mouth, with  an  average  egg  yield  per 
bird  of  22.7;  William  Ortelt  of  North 
Rehoboth  was  second  with  an  average 
egg  yield  of  '?0.4,  and  Henry  Hadeck 
of  North  Attleboro  was  third  with  an 
average  egg  yield  of  19.2. 

Others  receiving  average  of  15  eggs 
or  over  are  as  follows:  Ralph  Doran, 
Jr.,  Leonard  Doran,  Robert  Hawes  and 
Alfred  Valladoa  of  North  Dartmouth; 
Carlton  Cobb,  Fall  River;  Lester  Ralph, 
Roland  Vassar  and  William  Schaefer  of 
North  Attleboro;  Carlton  Norlund, 
North  Rehoboth;  Frank  Lewis  and  Al- 
fred Doel,  Taunton,  and  Francis  Soitas. 
Raynham. 

The   standing  of  the   clubs   is — 
First — Perry     School,     North     Re- 
hoboth. 
Second— Full-0-Pep     Club,     North 

Dartmouth. 
Third — Watuppa   Club,  Fall  River. 
Fourth — Red     Rock     Club,     North 

Attleboro. 
Fifth— Red  Rival  Club,  Taunton. 
The  winning  poultry  club  this  year 
gets  a  free  trip  to  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  this  fall.  To  be  winning 
means  to  have  the  highest  percent 
monthly  egg  record  returns,  best  yields 
and  best  management  in  general.  There 
are  still  four  months  to  go.  Be  sure  to 
get  your  egg  records  in  before  the  10th 
of  the  month  and  keep  your  other 
records  up  to  date. 


MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER  TEA 

The  "Industrious  Maids"  of  Attle- 
boro entertained  their  mothers  at  a 
Mother  and  Daughter  Tea  on  Friday 
afternoon,  March  18.  Each  girl  had 
some  part  in  the  program,  either  enter- 
taining   or   preparing   refreshments. 

The  entertainment  consisted  of 
music,  piano  and  vocal  selections,  rec- 
itations and  tap  dancing  by  club  mem- 
bers. 

The  tea  was  held  at  the  Attleboro 
League  House.  The  mothers  of  the  girls 
Were  present,  also  Mrs.  Gertrude  E. 
Sweet,  President  of  the  League;  Miss 
Harriet  Wilmarth,  Vice-President;  Miss 
Vivian  Powell,  local  leader,  and  Miss 
Sawyer  who  led  the  girls  in  clothing 
work  last  year. 

The  club  members  are  as  follows: 
Eileen  Lyons,  Janice  Vickery,  Helen 
O'Neil,  Marjorie  Casey,  Edwidge  Dion, 
Eva  Crannan,  Dorothy  Smith,  Addie 
Amesbury,  Jean  Campbell,  Stanhope 
Gray,  Margaret  Dalton,  and  Jeanette 
Young. 
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THE    BASKETBALL    SEASON 

On  March  4,  the  Basketball  Team  of 
B.  C.  A.  S.  played  its  last  game  of  the 
beason  at  Walpole,  against  the  Norfolk 
Aggies.  Our  team  lost  both  games  in  a 
hard  played  match,  but  thoroughly  en- 
joyed a  dance  given  in  our  honor  by  the 
home  team. 

The  season  just  ended  was  fairly  suc- 
cessful, the  team  winning  six  games  and 
losing  seven.  Probably  the  most  out- 
standing game  was  that  played  with  the 
Alumni.  Last  year,  the  varsity  lost  but 
made  up  for  it  this  year  with  a  well 
earned  victory,  a  one-point  margin 
deciding  the  score. 

At  the  last  assembly  period,  the  fol- 
lowing players  were  awarded  letters: 
Capt.  Hoole,  Berghman,  Brune,  C. 
Johnson,  Mendoza,  Norcross,  J.  Rogers, 
and  Manager  Marcille.  Class  honors 
were  given  W.  Vincent,  Peck,  Tunney, 
and  Redmann,  1932;  M.  Rogers  and 
Hedges,  1933;  A.  Vincent,  Roberts, 
Fitzgerald,  Haracz,  and  Snyder,  1934; 
and  John  Rogers,   1935. 


GRADUATING  CLASS,  1932 


GRADUATION  EXERCISES 

Eighteen  diplomas  and  one  certificate 
were  awarded  at  the  graduation  of  the 
senior  class  of  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School,  Thursday,  March 
thirty-first.  Those  receiving  diplomas 
were:  Nels  Berghman,  Vincent  P.  Blais, 
Alan  B.  Brightman,  Benjamin  Chitrin, 
Charles  W.  Harvey,  Jr.,  Cliiford  M. 
Hoole,  Clarence  O.  Johnson,  Joel  P. 
Lemaire,  Milton  F.  Leonard,  Milton  L. 
Norcross,  David  R.  Peck,  Jr.,  Raymond 
A.  Perreault,  Manuel  Perry,  Robert  H. 
Redmann,  Michael  Schobel,  Jr.,  John 
Franklin  Tunney,  John  J.  Ventura,  and 
Wilfred  H.  Vincent.  Howard  A.  Ander- 
son was  awarded  a  certificate. 

The  program  opened  with  music  by 
the  Jenney  Trio  followed  by  the  invo- 
cation by  Rev.  Joseph  Sullivan  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Dighton.  "Onward 
Christian  Soldiers"  was  sung  by  Ijie 
School  Glee  Club.  Michael  Schobel,  Jr., 
gave  an  address  entitled,  "The  Progress 
of  the  American  Farmer".  The  Glee 
Club  sang  "Kentucky  Babe"  and 
"Winter  Song".  Charles  W.  Harvey, 
Jr.,  gave  an  address  on  "Rabbit  Hus- 
bandry". Rev.  George  Truman  Carl  of 
the  Federated  Church  of  Winchester, 
N.  H.,  gave  an  address  followed  by 
another  selection  by  the  Jenney  Trio. 
The  Diplomas  were  presented  by  Allen 
P.  Keith,  Pi-esident  of  the,  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  School.  I 


CLASS   OF    1935   ELECTS    OFFICERS 

The  class  of  1935  held  its  election 
and  installation  of  officers  for  the  re- 
maining three  years  of  their  work  at 
B.   C.  A.   S.   on  March  twenty-eighth. 

Those  elected  were  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Arnold  Brown;  Vice-President, 
Wojciech  Pysz;  Secretary,  Walter  Lay- 
cock;   Treasurer,  John  Shorrock. 

The  Advisor  for  the  Class  of  1935 
is   Mr.   Judson  Robinson. 

It  is  a  custom  each  year  to  offer 
thrift  prizes  to  three  members  of  each 
class,  who  have  shown  exceptional 
ability  in  earning,  and  in  good  use  of 
their  money  and  in  keeping  of  a  good 
cash  book.  Mr.  Warren  L.  Ide  awarded 
the  prizes  to  the  following:  in  the 
Freshman  Class — Mitchell  Plonka,  John 
Doel  and  Wojciech  Pysz;  in  the  Sopho- 
more Class — Arthur  Dumont,  Victor 
Martin,  and  Henry  Urban;  in  the  Junior 
Class — Manuel  Barros,  Harvey  Smith, 
and  Harold  Kaye;  in  the  Senior  Class — 
Wilfred  Vincent,  Michael  Schobel,  Jr., 
and  Joel  Lemaire. 

The  Glee  Club  was  led  by  Norman 
Bailey,  and  the  Jenney  Trio  was  com- 
posed of  Miss  Charlotte  Jenney,  violin; 
Miss  Esther  Jenney,  violincello;  and 
Mrs.  William  Jenney,  piano.  The  pro- 
gram closed  with  the  singing  of  the 
National  Anthem  and  was  followed  by 
an  informal  reception. 


RIVER  VIEW  BIRD  CLUB 

The  club  is  meeting  every  Monday 
night  with  increasing  interest.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  return  of  the  birds 
this  spring,  as  each  meeting  night  more 
and  more  birds  have  been  seen  by  the 
members.  Work  has  been  started  on  the 
migration  charts.  This  will  continue 
until  September  fifteenth,  when  a  prize 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  chart. 
Robert  and  William  Wilbur  and  William 
Coggeshall  are  carrying  on  some  fine 
work   with   bird   sanctuaries. 

Each  week  new  birds  are  studied  and 
in  order  to  further  the  study,  the  group 
is  planning  to  make  trips  into  the  woods 
to  study  the  habits  through  observa- 
tion. These  trips  will  be  taken  Sunday 
afternoons  and  anyone  is  welcome  to 
join  the  hikes. 

Clinton  Ashley. 


APRIL  FROLIC 

The  social  events  at  B.  0.  A.  S.  for 
the  past  school  period,  have  been  very 
well  attended.  The  spring  and  summer 
season  is  now  approaching  with  all  of 
the  social  functions.  Plans  are  well 
under  way  to  give  you  the  best  that 
the  social  life  committee  can  arrange. 
Watch  the  social  calendar  each  month 
as  the  News  comes  to  you  and  plan  to 
attend  all  of  the  events. 

April  twenty-second  vrill  usher  in  the 
spring  with  the  "April  Frolic".  You 
can't  afford  to  miss  this.  All  of  the  boys 
will  be  back  for  the  first  time  since 
school  closed.  Don't  forget  the  date. 
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ALONG    THE    PATH    OF    WASHING- 
TON 

The  Builders  of  America  held  the  last 
meeting  of  the  year  on  March  eight- 
eenth. In  the  afternoon  a  large  gather- 
ing of  parents,  friends  and  students 
gathered  in  the  auditorium  to  celebrate 
the  bicentennial  of  George  Washington's 
natal  year  with  readings,  music  and 
tableaux. 

The  program  opened  at  2.30  with 
instrumental  music  by  the  Wyeth  Trio. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Frank  Ward  of  the  class  of  1933,  and 
President  of  the  local  organization  of 
the  Builders  of  America.  The  first 
tableau  was  given  with  a  wilderness 
setting,  showing  Washington  as  a  young 
surveyor,  the  parts  being  taken  by  Ray- 
mond Brune,  with  Francis  Lyden  as  his 
assistant.  Joseph  Sylvia  read  the  des- 
cription of  the  setting. 

The  school  glee  club  sang,  "To  Thee, 
0  My  Country",  directed  by  Norman 
Bailey,  followed  by  a  trumpet  solo  by 
Herbert  .Ripley. 

The  second  tableau  was  Washington 
in  army  dress  with  his  aides  about  him. 
The  Characters:  Washington,  Raymond 
Brune;  Aides,  James  Woodsum,  Thomas 
Wilcock,  Walter  Roberts,  Frederick 
Hutchings,  all  dressed  in  the  buff  and 
blue  continental  uniforms.  Reading  by 
Albert  Haracz. 

The  glee  club  sang,  "God  Give  Us 
Men",  and  the  third  tableau  was 
"Washington  Taking  the  Oath  of  Of- 
fice as  President  of  the  United  States". 
The  Characters:  Washington,  Raymond 
Brune;  Chancellor,  administering  the 
oath,  George  Trefethen;  bystanders, 
James  Woodsum,  Thomas  Wilcock, 
Walter  Roberts,   Frederick  Hutchings. 

There  was  a  violin  duet  by  Carol 
Millard  and  Virginia  Ide,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  L.  C.  Ingalls. 

In  the  tableau,  "Washington  in  His 
Home",  the  part  of  Martha  Washington 
was  taken  by  Edith  Perry,  and  the 
Ciustis  Children  by  Corrinne  and  David 
Robinson,  with  Margaret  Bolger  as 
reader.  Roger  Banner  played  a  trom- 
bone solo. 

The  last  tableau  depicted  Washing- 
ton as  a  farmer  standing  at  an  anvil 
with  a  hammer  in  his  hand  in  a  country 
blacksmith  shop,  with  an  old  fashioned 
forge  and  the  horse  shoes  scattered 
about  the  floor.  George  Lyden  was  the 
reader,  and  Clarence  Johnson  a  slave  at 
the  bellows. 

The  Program  Committee  consisted  of 
John  Marcille,  chairman;  Edith  Perry, 
Albert  Haracz  and  Frank  Ward.  The 
Advisors  were  Wayne  Philbrook  and 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Stewart.  Others  who 
assisted  were:  Stage  Manager,  John 
Marcille;  Stage  Director,  Frank  Ward; 
Property  Manager,  Rudolph  Christen- 
sen;  Costume  Manager,  Virginia  Ide; 
Accompanists,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Ingalls  and 
Miss  Winifred  Goodell;  Chorus  Leader, 
Norman  D.  Bailey. 


AWARDING      OF      BUILDERS      OF 
AMERICA  HONORS 

Following  the  tableaux  on  the  life  of 
Washington,  the  Builders  of  America 
Honors  were  awarded  to  the  members. 
In  awarding  these  honors,  it  is  under- 
stood that  each  individual  "is,  in  large 
measure",  responsible  for  the  building 
of  his  own  life  and  "that  opportunities 
are  open  to"  each  pupil  to  "participate 
in  the  upbuilding  of  better  home, 
economic,  civic  and  social  life  in"  each 
community  in  which  he  lives.  If  it  is 
thought  that  the  pupil  is  making  good 
advancement  in  scholarship,  thriftiness, 
civic  service,  social  service  or  any  of 
the  fine  arts,  then  he  is  given  an  honor. 
Surely  it  is  worthwhile  to  grow  in  these 
fields.  If  exceptional  progress  is  being 
made,  then  the  honor  cum  laude  :jis 
granted. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  honors 
were  awarded.  Those  receiving  them 
were:  Boys — Donald  Anderson,  Roland 
Blais,  Gerald  DeCosta,  John  Doel,  Phil- 
lippe  Dumont,  Clarence  Korkuc,  Walter 
Laycock,  George  Lyden,  Mitchell 
Plonka,  John  Shorrock,  Lawrence  Till- 
gren,  John  Brown,  Ernest  BruUotte, 
John  Bryant,  Rudolph  Christensen, 
Carlton  Cobb,  Henry  Magnuski,  Herbert 
Ripley,  Henry  Urban,  Adrian  Vincent, 
John  Marcille,  Raymond  Brune,  Nor- 
man Clegg,  Roland  Cote,  Frederick 
Hutchings,  Clarence  Johnson,  Roger 
Banner;  Honor  Cum  Laude,  in  Scholar- 
ship: Arnold  Hebert,  Wojciech  Pysz, 
Philip  Therrien,  Thomas  Wilcock,  Sal- 
vatore  Ciaburri;  Honor  Cum  Laude  in 
Economic  Service:  Joseph  Cotrone, 
Gordon  Diggle,  Arthur  Dumont,  Albert 
Haracz,  Clifford  Johnson,  Victor  Martin, 
Manuel  Barros,  Chester  Hood,  James 
Marsden,  Douglas  Saunders,  Harvey 
Smith,  Nels  Berghman,  Clarence  John- 
son, Milton  Norcross,  Michael  Schobel, 
Wilfred  Vincent. 

In  the  Girls'  Honor  List  w'ere:  Edith 
Perry,  Virginia  Ide,  Elizabeth  Har- 
rison, Carol  Millard,  Nina  Wilcox. 
Honor  Cum  Laude  in  Fine  Arts: 
Margaret  Bolger,  Barbara  Wyeth, 
Louise  Wyeth.  Honor  Cum  Laude  in 
Economic   Service:  Rita  Synan. 

Instructor  Wayne  M.  Philbrook  read 
the  honor  list  of  boys  and  Mrs.  Wyman 
E.  Hawkes  the  honor  list  of  girls. 

The  President,  Frank  Ward  of  the 
Builders  of  America  presented  medals 
for  distinguished  service  in  the  com- 
munity to  Superintendent  Norman  D. 
Bailey  of  North  Dighton  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Standish   Perry   of   Segreganset. 

This  service  closed  with  the  honors 
to  the  flag  by  the  officers  and  audience 
and  the  assembly  sang  "America  the 
Beautiful". 


RECORDS    AND    HONORS 

An  exceptionally  fine  attendance 
record  has  prevailed  among  the  students 
during  the  past  seven  months  of  school. 
Following  is  a  list  of  all,  who  have  a 
perfect  record  of  attendance  without 
any  tardiness:  Gerald  DeCosta,  Arnold 
Hebert,  Wojciech  Pysz,  Joseph  Souza, 
John  Andrew,  Walter  Famum,  Walter 
Fitzgerald,  Mason  Smith,  Roger  Phil- 
brook. 

The  cards  have  gone  out  to  the 
students  with  the  last  marks  for  the 
class  year.  It  has  been  decided  by  the 
faculty  that  an  honor  list  will  be  posted 
every  two  months  when  the  marks  are 
made  up.  There  will  be  three  grades  of 
honors,  the  honor  magna  cum  laude  for 
any  one  who  has  a  perfect  record  of 
all  A's,  honor  cum  laude  for  those  who 
have  one-half  or  more  of  their  marks 
A's,  and  the  honor  list  of  those  who 
have   everything   above   B. 

The  honor  list  for  the  past  two 
months  follows:  Seniors  — •  Clifford 
Hoole,  Nels  Berghman;  Juniors — 
Roger  Philbrook,  Harvey  Smith,  Ray- 
mond Brune;  Sophomores  — ■  Frank 
Brown,  Victor  Martin;  Freshmen — 
Roland  Blais,  George  Lyden,  John  Shor- 
rock, Joseph  Souza,  Thomas  Wilcock. 

The  Honor  Cum  Laude:  Seniors — 
Benjamin  Chitrin,  Joel  Lemaire;  Juniors 
— -Wilfred  Kaye;  Sophomores — Rudolph 
Christensen,  Salvatore  Ciaburri,  George 
Trefethen ;  Freshmen — Arnold  Hebert, 
Wojciech  Pysz,  Philip  Therrien.  There 
were  no  magna  cum  laude  honors  this 
time,  although  one  student  had  as  many 
as  seven  A's. 


SADDLE  HORSES 


Four  saddle  horses  have  been  kept 
at  the  school  this  winter  to  be  used  by 
the  students,  faculty  and  friends  of  the 
community.  An  increasing  amount  of 
interest  has  been  shown  in  riding  this 
season.  Riding  parties  are  planned, 
either  within  the  school  or  among  the 
other  adherents  of  the  sport,  evenings 
and  week-ends.  Chatterbox,  Peggy  and 
Spot  will  be  at  the  barns  for  some  time 
yet  and  they  need  exercise.  You  are 
always  welcome  to  come  and  ride  at 
any  time. 


MAYBE   SO? 


Last  month  a  reader  of  the  "News" 
noticed  the  list  of  graduates.  As  a  result 
an  offer  was  extended  to  anyone  in- 
terested. Does  the  "News"  have  a 
value? 


Department  one  has  too  much  fun. 
Department  tWo  has  too  much  to  do. 
Department  three  has  to  spray  many  a 

tree, 
Department  four  has  to  clean  wall  and 

floor, 
Department  five  has  to  watch  the  boss 

and  sky. 
Department  six  has  to  collect  too  many 

sticks. 
Department  seven  is  just  like  heaven. 
Thomas  Wilcock. 
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CUTTING  THE  FEED  BILL 


There  is  considerable  evidence  to 
show  that  a  good  fertilized  pasture 
materially  cuts  the  dairy  feed  bill.  Mr. 
L.  A.  Boyden,  manager  of  the  Pro- 
ducers' Dairy  Company  at  South  Easton, 
figured  that  his  rotation  pasture  saved 
about  one  thousand  dollars  on  his  feed 
bill  last  year. 

Incidentally  it  saves  a  lot  of  hard 
labor  if  the  cows  harvest  their  own  feed. 
If  the  pasture  or  mowing  is  fertilized 
early  in  the  spring  with  a  complete 
fertilizer  high  in  nitrogen  it  will  pro- 
duce feed  much  earlier  in  the  season 
than  will  the  unfertilized  pasture.  The 
grass  will  also  have  a  much  higher  pro- 
tein content. 

Three  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  a 
6-6-6  fertilizer  will  give  good  results 
on  most  pasture  land  that  has  a  good 
sod.  If  .you  are  fortunate  in  having  two 
or  three  good  pasture  lots  it  will  pay 
good  dividends  to  fertilize  the  plots  at 
different  periods  and  rotate  the  cows 
from  one  lot  to  the  other.  For  instance, 
if  one  plot  was  fertilized  early  in  April 
another  early  in  May  and  the  third  early 
In  June  it  will  keep  the  good  feed 
coming  along  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.  It  might  also  pay  to  use  a  quick 
acting  nitrogen  fertilizer  on  at  least  one 
of  the  plots  about  September  1st,  to 
help   out  with  the   fall  feed. 


APPLE  SPRAY  PROGRAM 


There  are  a  large  number  of  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases  but  there  are 
only  three  of  the  insect  pests  and  one 
of  the  diseases  that  seem  to  be  at  all 
difficult  to  control. 

Apple  scab  is  the  disease  which  gives 
the  most  trouble.  Even  the  apples  in 
well  sprayed  orchards  last  year  showed 
more  than  20%  infection  although  some 
of  our  best  orchardists  had  less  than  5  % 
of  their  apples  showing  scab.  There  are 
three  sprays  which  are  important  in 
controlling  scab.  These  are  the  pre- 
pink,  the  pink  and  the  calyx  sprays. 
The  material  recommended  is  liquid 
lime  sulfur,  1  gal.  to  50  gals,  of  water, 
or  dry  lime  sulfur  4  lbs.  to  50  gals,  of 
water. 

(Continued  on  page  3,  column  1) 


JUNIOR     HIGH     SCHOOL 
DAY 


Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 

Saturday,  June  11th 

Open  to  all  boys  of  the  7th,  8th 
and  9th  grades.  An  interesting 
program  of  contests  and  sports. 

For  full  information  inquire  of 
E.  R.  Wyeth,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


POULTRY  PASTURE  NOT  YARD 


The  range  for  rearing  chickens  should 
be  considered  as  pasture  rather  than 
yard.  In  addition  to  out-of-doors  and 
exercise  it  ought  to  provide  green  feed 
and  a  chance  for  the  birds  to  scatter 
away  from  the  roosting  quarters  and 
from  each  other.  Congestion  is  the  bug- 
bear of  poultry  keeping,  and  yet  it  is 
almost  a  universal  tendency  to  over- 
stock brooder  houses  and  growing 
ranges.  It  is  axiomatic  that  no  animal 
can  live  long  and  be  healthy  in  intimate 
contact  with  its  own  body  waste.  The 
spread  of  droppings  over  a  large  area 
tends  to  prevent  pollution  and  to  mini- 
mize the  dangers  of  contamination. 
Surely  no  more  than  250  pullets  should 
be  raised  to  the  acre  of  land. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice among  commercial  poultrymen  to 
brood  chicks  on  clean  ranges  each  sea- 
son. Ordinarily  a  three  or  four  year 
rotation  is  used  so  that  colony  houses 
or  range  shelters  are  only  on  one  loca- 
tion one  year  out  of  three  or  four,  in 
the  meanwhile  the  land  being  ploWed 
and  reseeded. 

In  recent  years  some  change  has 
taken  place  in  this  practice.  Many  poul- 
trymen are  now  rotating  sod  ranges 
without  re-seeding.  It  is  probably  good 
practice  but  can  be  greatly  improved 
by  proper  fertilization  and  mowing  to 
keep  the  grass  from  going  to  seed.  A 
good  range  is  an  aid  to  poultry  health. 
(Continued  on  page  2,  column  1) 


FOUR     FACTORS     ESSENTIAL     FOR 
CLEAN  MILK  PRODUCTION 


Prof.  J.  H.  Frandsen,  head  of  the 
dairy  department  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  College,  gives  four  factors  as 
essential  for  clean  milk  production. 
Sterilized  utensils,  clean  cov/s  with  clean 
udders,  small  top  milk  pails  and  some 
means  of  cooling  milk  quickly  and  hold- 
ing it  at  a  temperature  below  50  de- 
grees. He  thinks  that  quick  cooling  is 
the   most  important  of  all. 

In  studies  conducted  at  the  State 
College  it  was  found  that  in  a  concrete 
tank  166  lbs.  of  ice  were  required  every 
day  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
water  down  to  40  degrees.  In  a  concrete 
tank,  which  was  insulated  with  three 
inches  of  cork,  the  same  temperature 
was  maintained  with  only  58  lbs.  of 
ice.  The  saving  on  ice  would  in  a  single 
season  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of 
insulating  the  tank. 

Another  series  of  studies  were  made 
cooling  milk  from  a  temperature  of  90 
degrees  down  to  45  degrees,  comparing 
the  efficiency  and  the  cost  of  ice  and 
electric  refrigeration.  The  State  College 
men  found  that  with  room  temperature 
at  84  degrees  using  electric  refrigera- 
tion it  required  1.2  kilowatt  hours  for 
each  100  lbs.  of  milk  that  were  cooled, 
while  40  lbs.  of  ice  were  required  to 
produce   the   same   change. 

It  would  seem  from  this  study  that 
the  determining  factor  in  selecting  ice 
or  electric  refrigeration  would  be  the 
relative  cost  of  ice  and  electricity.  If 
electricity  costs  the  farmer  five  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour  the  cost  in  the  above 
instance  would  be  six  cents.  If  the  ice 
cost  four  dollars  per  ton  the  ice  would 
cost  eight  cents.  If  the  ice  costs  only 
two  dollars  per  ton  the  ice  cost  in  the 
above  instance  would  be  four  cents. 

Of  course  the  labor  cost  is  much  less 
with  the  electric  refrigeration.  The  in- 
vestment is  perhaps  somewhat  more  with 
electric  refrigeration  although  the  cost 
of  maintaining  an  ice  house  is  quite  an 
item  over  the  years. 


When  we  proportion  an  hour  of  re- 
flection to  an  hour  of  reading,  our  read- 
ing results  in  a  real  profit. — The  Silent 
Partner. 


BRISTOL    COUNTY    FARMERS'     BULLETIN 


POULTRY  PASTURE 

(Continued  from  page  1,  column  2) 
If  clean  and  not  overstocked,  it  pro- 
tects against  those  intestinal  infesta- 
tions commonly  caused  by  polluted 
ground;  if  in  sod,  it  provides  green  feed 
in  an  economical  manner. 

To  commercial  poultrymen,  plowing, 
fitting  and  re-seeding  ranges  is  an  un- 
welcome and  expensive  task  because  of 
the  lack  of  equipment  and  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  hay.  On  the  general  farm 
where  crops  are  being  rotated  it  is  good 
practice  and  should  be  continued. 

A  pasture  turf  makes  ideal  chicken 
range.  It  differs  from  a  newly  seeded 
mowing  sod  in  that  it  is  tougher,  thicker, 
and  made  up  of  more  permanent  grasses. 
Such  a  turf  may  be  developed  in  a  few 
years  on  land  that  is  not  too  light  and 
dry  by  fertilizing  to  supplement  poul- 
try droppings  and  by  either  pasturing 
or  mowing  to  keep  the  grass  from  going 
to  seed.  Three  or  four  hundred  pounds 
to  the  acre  of  a  4-8-4  or  its  equivalent 
in  double  strength,  ready  mixed  fertil- 
izer, is  a  good  investment.  When  pullets 
are  housed  early,  it  may  be  put  on  in 
late  August  or  September;  otherwise  it 
should  be  applied  in  early  April.  The 
bare  areas  around  brooder  houses  or 
shelters  require  re-seeding.  Plowing  is 
not  necessary.  The  grass  seed  including 
clover  may  be  raked  in.  These  bare  spots 
as  well  as  old  sods  showing  some  moss 
may  also  be  benefited  by  the  applica- 
tion of  lime  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
ton  per  acre. 

In  brief,  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  good  pasture  ranges  for 
chickens  require  the  use  of  relatively 
good  soil,  adequately  fertilized  to  sup- 
plement the  nitrogen  from  droppings. 
The  grass  should  not  be  allowed  to  go 
to  seed,  and  thus  fulfill  its  mission  in 
life,  but  should  be  kept  coming  by 
mowing  before  it  reaches  maturity. 
Furthermore,  such  ranges  must  not  be 
over-stocked  (250  pullets  to  the  acre 
are  enough) ,  shelters  should  be  well  dis- 
tributed and  feed  hoppers  moved  fre- 
quently to  prevent  bare  spots. 

Before  brooder  houses  are  moved  to 
the  brooding  range  they  should  first  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected  so 
as  to  not  bring  with  them  contamina- 
tion from  the  previous  season.  Cleaning 
needs  be  done  with  some  care  because 
it  is  difficult  to  thoroughly  disinfect  a 
house  that  has  not  first  been  made  clean. 
This  means  that  the  fixtures  should  be 
removed,  the  filth  shoveled  and  sw'ept 
out  and  finally  the  floors  and  lower  walls 
be  scrubbed  with  a  solution  of  lye  in 
hot  water;  a  pound  can  of  lye  to  the 
colony  brooder  house  is  sufficient.  Then, 
after  this  cleaning  is  over  and  the  house 
is  dried,  it  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed 
with  a  three  to  five  per  cent  solution  of 
one  of  the  so-called  "permitted"  disin- 
fectants, or  covered  with  white-wash 
in  which  a  pint  of  disinfectant  has  been 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    DAIRY    HERD 

IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

REPORT 


Month  of  April,   1932 

Total   herds. 
Total  coWs  on  test. 
Number  cows  in  milk. 


24 
693 
605 


Number  cows  dry,  88 

Average  production  per  cow: 

Milk,  715  lbs. 

Pat,  28.4  lbs. 

Average  butterfat  test,  3.97 

Average  cost  per  pound  fat  per  cow 
Unprofitable  cows  sold  during 

month,  9 


Cow 

No.  48 

No.  26 

No.  1558 

No.  SO 

No.  44 

No.  1564 

No.  24 
Valois 

No.  46 

No.  R2 


Owner 


HIGHEST   COWS   IN   FAT 

Breed 


Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Co., 

F.   C.   Sattler, 

Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 

C'oweset  Farm, 

Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 

Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 

F.  C.  Sattler, 

Wm.   N-.  Howard, 

Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Co., 

Maplewood  Farm, 


,Gr.  Holstein 
P.  B.  Holstein 
P.  B.  Holstein 
P.  B.  Jersey 
Gr.  Holstein 
P.  B.  Holstein 
P.  B.  Holstein 
P.  B.  Jersey 
Gr.  Holstein 
Gr.  Jersey 


Milk 

Fat 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

2100 

96.6 

2160 

82.0 

2490 

79.7 

1590 

79.5 

1650 

74.2 

2160 

73.4 

1890 

71.8 

1350 

71.6 

2160 

71.3 

1150 

70.2 

TEN  HIGHEST  HERDS  IN  BUTTERFAT  PRODUCTION 


No. 


Average       Pounds      Cost  per 


Name 

Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Fat      pound  Fat 

1.     F.   C.  Sattler, 

29 

1284 

43.5                .30 

2.     Albert  Deane, 

17 

847 

36.9                .25 

3.     A.  H.  Kress, 

11 

665 

36.5                .28 

4.     Ivory  W.  KimbaU, 

17 

893 

35.4               .29 

5.     Henry  Bartlett, 

15 

866 

33.6                .32 

6.     Maplewood  Farm, 

62 

792 

31.2                .40 

7.     William  N.  Howard, 

34 

705 

30.0                .39 

8.     William  A.  Martin, 

34 

755 

29.8 

9.     Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 

42 

845 

29.7                .38 

10.     John  W.  Peck  &  Sons, 

29 

744 

29.6               .29 

used  to  each  gallon.  It  is  also  wise 

to 

JAPANESE  BEETLE  QUARANTINE 

scrub  clean  and  disinfect  feed  honne 

irs. 

waterers,  and  all  other  equipment  to  be 
used  on  the  new  range  and  which  may 
be  by  any  chance  contaminated. 

A  very  necessary  feature  of  good 
poultry  management  consists  in  isolat- 
ing growing  pullets  from  old  hens.  This 
means  that  the  growing  range  must  be 
fenced  unless  the  hens  are  always  con- 
fined to  laying  houses  and  adjoining 
yards.  When  the  growing  range  is  not 
too  near  laying  houses,  one  is  less  likely 
to  carry  on  the  feet  or  otherwise,  ma- 
nure and  other  material  which  may  be 
contaminated.  The  basic  principles  of 
poultry  sanitation  are  to  brood  clean 
chicks  in  clean  houses  on  clean  land  so 
that  in  the  fall  clean  pullets  may  be 
put  into  laying  houses  which  have  been 
made  clean. 

Wm.    C.    Monahan. 


We  learn  to  do  the  hard  things  and 
to  bear  the  heavy  load,  through  first 
learning  to  do  the  easy  thing  and 
through  bearing  faithfully  the  lighter 
load. 


In  the  long  run,  men  hit  only  what 
they  aim  at.  Therefore,  though  they 
should  fail  immediately,  they  had  better 
aim  at  something  high. — Thoreau. 


All  of  Bristol  County  is  now  the  area 
of  Japanese  Beetle  quarantine.  The  area 
also  includes  all  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  and  parts  of  Plymouth  and 
Hampden  Counties,  Massachusetts,  in 
addition  to  parts  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey. 

This  quarantine  affects  nurserymen 
and  to  some  extent  our  market  gar- 
deners. Permits  must  be  received  in 
order  to  ship  nursery  and  greenhouse 
stock  and  all  other  plants,  sand,  soil, 
earth,  peat,  compost  and  manure  out- 
side of  the  quarantined  area. 

With  the  market  garden  crops,  green 
corn  and  beans  in  the  pod  seem  to  be 
the  only  market  garden  crops  for  which 
it  is  necessary  to  get  a  permit  to  ship 
outside  the  quarantined  area.  Neither 
of  these  crops  can  be  shipped  outside 
the  quarantined  area  between  June  15 
and  October  15  without  a  permit.  This 
means  that  these  crops  cannot  be  ship- 
ped to  Boston  or  Worcester  without  a 
permit,  but  may  be  shipped  to  Provi- 
dence or  anywhere  in  the  county  with- 
out such  permit. 

These  permits  may  be  secured  from 
R.  S.  Clifton,  12  South  Market  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  Mr.  Clifton  will  have  a 
field  inspection  made  and  will  issue  a 
permit. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 

SCHOOL  MOTTO:     WHAT'S  WORTH  DOING  AT    ALL  IS  WORTH  DOING  WELL." 


SEGREGANSET,  MASS.,  MAY,  1932 


GEORGE   WASHINGTON   BICENTEN- 
NIAL TREES 


"The  American  Tree  Association  an- 
nounces more  than  fourteen  million 
George  Washington  Bicentennial  tree 
plantings  have  been  registered  on  the 
national  honor  roll  of  the  association. 
The  tree  planting  message  has  gone 
around  the  world,  for  the  American 
Tree  Association  has  registered  several 
American  ambassadors  in  foreign 
countries.  A  tree  planter,  if  he  dedi- 
cates his  trees  to  the  memory  of  George 
Washington,  reports  to  the  American 
Tree  Association  and  receives  an  appli- 
cation blank.  All  varieties  of  trees  are 
being  used. 

In  Wisconsin  the  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  has  begun  a  seven-year  pro- 
ject, which  will  plant  640  acres  as  a 
memorial  forest  for  Washington.  The 
Edgewood  Club  in  Rhode  Island  has  a 
statei-wide  project  underway  and  same 
can  be  said  of  the  Michigan  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  The  call  to  plant 
has  resulted  in  highway  beautification 
projects,  the  beautification  of  many 
areas  in  towns  and  cities  and  many 
town  forests. 

King  Boris  III,  of  Bulgaria,  has 
joined  this  great  tree  planting  army  and 
marked  the  bicentennial  of  the  birth 
of  George  Washington  in  1932  by  pre- 
senting Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  the 
American  Minister  at  Sofia,  two  very 
rare  Balkan  varieties  of  evergreens,  one 
for  the  legation,  the  other  for  the 
American  School  near  Sofia.  These  trees 
have  been  planted  by  Minister  Shoe-t 
maker,  who  is  from  Pennsylvania,  with 
the  help  of  the  legation  staff  and  with 
Mr.  I.  Kereofif  of  the  Bulgarian  Foreign 
Office." — Taken    from    "Horticulture". 

Here,  too,  at  B.  C.  A.  S.,  we  have 
been  joining  the  rest  of  the  World  in 
planting  trees  in  honor  of  the  birth  of 
George  Washington.  Three  Red  Oaks 
were  placed  in  our  avenue  of  oaks  on 
May  fourth,  by  the  Forum.  This  avenue 
is  the  double  row  of  oaks  running  par- 
allel with  the  railroad.  Exercises  were 
held  for  the  occasion.  We  were  fortu- 
nate in  having  our  State  Extension 
Forester,  Mr.  Parmenter,  to  give  the 
dedication  message.  He  spoke  of  George 
Washington  as  a  tree  planter,  the  value 
of  a  shade  tree,  and  how  trees  should 
be  planted. 

More  and  more  we  notice  that  people 
throughout  this  section  of  the  state 
are  taking  a  vital  interest  in  beautifying 
their  homes  with  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers.  It  is  an  encouraging  move,  be- 
cause as  we  beautify  the  home  outside 


COMING 


WHAT?     The  Annual  May  Queen  Dance. 
WHEN?     May  27,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M. 
WHERE?      At  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School. 
FEATURE?      Crowning  of  the  May  Queen. 

This  will  be  the  last  dance  to  be  held  at  the  School  this 
summer,  so  do  your  best  to  attend. 

You  will  have  a  chance  to  help  choose  the  Queen.  Perhaps 
you  will  be  the  one  to  bring  her,  who  knows? 


as  well  as  inside,  we  become  more  con- 
tent with  the  home  and  will  feel  that 
it  is  a  place  to  live  and  not  a  place  to 
stay.  Children  will  take  more  interest 
in  the  home  and  when  the  time  comes 
for  them  to  seek  their  career  they  will 
not  turn  their  backs  upon  the  home 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  to  be  rid  of  it, 
but  it  will  be  with  a  heart  made  tender 
and  bound  close  to  the  surroundings 
Which  they  helped  to  develop. 


BUILDERS    OF   AMERICA 


The  old  brings  back  the  sense  of 
unity  with  the  past  and  flooding  the 
imagination  come  pictures  of  the  lives, 
the  homes  and  the  creations  of  those 
who  lived  in  the  early  days  of  our  great 
country. 

As  one  stands  befors  desks  or  fire- 
places or  family  tables  of  the  great 
leadeis  of  the  past  a  feeling  of  humble- 
ness consumes  the  soul,  because  here 
there  has  been  the  presence  of  a  great 
personality  who  gave  us  our  gems  of 
thought.  These  people  lived  and  strug- 
gled among  the  rude  luxuries  of  life 
but  to  them  were  bom  great  thoughts 
for  eternity. 

These  privileges  were  for  the  even- 
ing group  of  the  Builders  of  America 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  May  fourteenth. 
This  group  has  as  its  basic  purpose  the 
study  of  the  lives  of  great  thinkers, 
musicians,  politicians,  industrial  leaders, 
but  most  of  all,  idealists.  Those  men 
and  women,  past  and  present,  who  em- 
bodied in  their  thoughts  and  actions 
great  ideals  for  those  whom  they 
touched  in  life,  are  brought  before  the 
group. 

Concord  —  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Louisa  May  Alcott,  Margaret  Sidney, 
and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson; — that  spot 
must  have  held  some  charm;  the  at- 
mosphere must  have  been  charged  with 
a  great  thought  provoking  something 
which  bi'ought  forth  "The  Scarlet 
Letter",    "Little    Men",    "Little    Wom- 


en", "The  Five  Little  Peppers  and  How 
They  Grew",  Emerson's  Essays",  and 
many  others.  These  old  homes  all 
centered  together  in  the  same  environ- 
ment blended  with  the  studies  of  the 
personages  connected  with  them,  was 
made  more  real  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us. 
By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 

Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  fai-mers  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the 
world. 

Concord  Bridge  should  be  visited  by 
every  loyal  American.  Men  shed  their 
blood  there  and  made  it  sacred  ground 
for  the  birth  of  democracy.  How  diifer- 
ent  that  little  handful  of  men,  as  they 
stood  on  either  side  of  that  wooden 
bridge  facing  defiantly  their  foes,  than 
those  vast  armies  in  France  with  all 
their  modern  machines  of  warfare. 
How'  different,  too,  the  ideals  for  which 
those  men  fought  and  those  for  which 
this  last  inferno  of  manslaughter  were 
carried  on.  Surely  we  can  stand  on  this 
simple  little  battleground  of  stone 
walls,  and  trees  and  farm  lands,  with 
bowed  heads,  in  reverence  to  those  who 
were  men  of  staunch  character.  But  can 
we  stand  with  equal  reverence  on  the 
battlefields  in  France,  where  brute 
hatred,  fiendish  greed  and  moral  ab- 
sence plunged  thousands  of  the  finest 
youth  of  the  world  in  a  sea  of  blood? 
Well  may  we  study  the  ideals  of  those 
who  builded  for  us  our  nation. 

A  short  stop  was  made  at  Waldon 
Pond  where  Henry  Thoreau  had  his 
little  hut  and  lived  with  birds  and  bees 
and  solitude.  He  says,  "I  never  found 
a  companion  that  was  so  companionable 
as  solitude." 

This  delightful  afternoon  was  closed 
with  a  picnic  supper  at  the  farm  home 
of  Miss  Dorothy  SteWart.  Mr.  Gilbert 
furnished  the  steak  and  broiled  it  to  a 
delineate  brown  over  an  open  fire.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  satisfying  to 
the  group.  Then  the  five  cars  loaded 
with  singing  young  people  stai"ted  home. 
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THE   1932  TOMATO  CROP 


WILD  FLOWERS   IN  MAY 


The  facts  as  promised  on  the  hot- 
house  tomato    crop   are   the   following: 

Soil  scalded  with  hot  water  in  early 
December.  This  apparently  eliminated 
the  wilt  which  was  so  prevalent  a  year 
ago. 

Eight  hundred  plants  were  set  the 
last  week  in  December,  the  variety 
being  Field  Station  Comet. 

All  of  the  classes  in  vegetable  gar- 
dening had  a  part  in  the  preparation 
of  and  the  planting  of  the  crop.  No 
manure  was  used  but  the  plot  was  limed 
and  fertilized  and  has  been  top-dressed 
once  monthly  using  six  pounds  of  5-9-7 
to  each  one  hundred-foot  row.  The 
plants  were  stopped  when  they  were 
about  seven  feet  high.  The  first  tomatoes 
were  marketed,  March  eighteenth,  al- 
though heavy  pickings  were  not  made 
before  April  first.  Our  heaviest  picking 
netted  us  nearly  three  hundi-ed  pounds. 

The  price  held  at  thirty-five  cents  a 
pound  wholesale  from  March  eighteenth 
to  May  ninth  when  it  dropped  to 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  We  are 
still  marketing  our  fancy  grade  at  that 
figure. 

Our  largest  cluster  of  fruit  contained 
twenty-three  tomatoes.  The  average, 
however,  has  been  about  eight.  Students 
will  remember  one  plant  in  particular 
which  was  pointed  out  to  them  April 
first  with  eighty  fruits  at  that  time. 
This  plant  has  yielded  well  over  ten 
pounds  of  fruit  to  date  and  is  still  bear- 
ing fruit. 

The  quality  has  been  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  fruit  is  smooth,  solid 
and  according  to  most  of  the  fastidious 
it  has  all  the  juice  and  flavor  of  out- 
door tomatoes. 

The  crop  has  been  marketed  this  year 
in  five  pound  boxes.  Fancy  grade  has 
averaged  thirty-two  tomatoes  to  the 
box  or  two  layers  of  sixteen  packed 
four  by  four. 

We  have  had  some  troubles.  Leaf 
mold  and  mildew  are  chief  among  them, 
but  we  have  managed  to  keep  the 
troubles  down  to  the  minimum  by  keep- 
ing warm  air  circulating  at  all  times. 
Some  nights  it  has  been  necessary  to 
keep  vents  open  and  fires  up  to  accom- 
plish this. 

All  watering  has  been  done  in  small 
furrows  between  the  rows.  The  amount 
of  labor  expended  on  the  crop  has  aver- 
aged about  one-half  day  a  week  out- 
side of  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the 
vents. 

We  estimated  in  the  classes,  on  the 
basis  of  returns  from  previous  crops, 
that  we  should  realize  in  gross  cash 
about  $750.  Receipts  to  date  and  the 
possibility  of  another  month  of  harvest 
should  bring  the  final  figure  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  that  amount. 


Yon  Paths  worn  in  the  irregular  hollows 

by  the  roadside! 
I   believe   you   are   latent   with   unseen 
existences,  you  are  so  dear  to  me." 
—Walt  Whitman,  "The  Rolling  Earth" 

Let  a  child  go  into  Nature  and  the 
hilltop  and  the  valley  will  teach  him. 
There  he  will  listen,  the  sense  of  free- 
dom will  lift  him.  Here  in  his  sense  of 
freedom  Nature  will  teach  him  and 
Nature  is  a  real  teacher.  Should  a  bird 
sing  or  an  insect  hum  on  a  leaf,  they 
are  teaching  him.  The  enjoyment  that 
there  is  in  nature  with  the  birds  and 
the  wild  flowers!  Everyone  should  learn 
to  love  and  care  for  these  two  beautiful 
objects  that  God  has  put  before  us.  The 
beauty  and  the  sweet  scent  of  the  wild 
flowers  that  attracts  our  attention  when 
passing  through  woodlands  and  mead- 
ows are  the  most  wonderful  sensations 
that   Mother   Nature   gives  forth  to  us. 

The  first  herald  of  the  spring  is  the 
little  Five  Finger,  know'n  as  the  Cteep- 
ing  Buttercup.  This  wee  little  flower  is 
found  on  banks  and  in  pastures  in  sandy 
soil.  They  will  open  on  some  of  our 
coldest  days.  The  first  one  this  year  was 
found  on  April  fifth.  The  Five  Finger 
blooms  throughout  the  summer. 

The  Cowslip  and  the  Dog-toothed 
Violet  fall  next  in  line.  Most  lovers  of 
nature  are  acquainted  with  these  two 
flowers.  The  Dog-toothed  Violet,  also 
known  as  Adder's  Tongue  and  Trout 
Lillies  are  as  common  as  the  Cowslip 
throughout  Bristol  County.  There  is  also 
here  a  species  of  the  Dog-toothed  Violet 
that  is  red  in  color,  but  fortunate  is 
the  finder  of  one  of  these,  because  they 
are  very  rare.  There  is  only  one  small 
patch  of  them  as  far  as  I  know  and  that 
is  in  Berkley.  This  flower  will  grow  on 
a  little  drier  than  the  cowslip. 

Later,  about  May  fourth,  the  wood, 
white  and  blue  violets  will  be  noticed. 
The  wood  violets  are  found  in  dry,  sandy 
spots;  the  w'hite  and  blue  violets  are 
found  on  the  lower  lands  and  in  the 
swamps.  What  is  more  beautiful  than  a 
swamp  full  of  blue  violets?  Along  with 
these  come  the  Jack-in-the-Pulpits,  an- 
other very  well  known  flower.  Here  and 
there  will  be  found  a  patch  of  Anemones 
hiding  beside  a  tree  and  clumps  of  grass 
among  the  swamps. 

Later  this  month  there  will  be  large 
numbers  of  flowers  in  full  bloom  up  to 
Memorial  Day  and  after.  Among  these 
are  the  Ladyslipper,  Horse  Violets,  Wild 
Oat,  Starflower,  Wild  Lily-of-the-Valley, 
Buttercups,  Wild  Geranium,  Yellow 
Violets,  and  Columbine.  May  is  the 
leading  month  for  wild  flowers  in  this 
section  of  the  state.  Many  of  our  wild 
flowers  have  been  decreased  in  very 
great  numbers,  because  of  the  thought- 
lessness and  ignorance  of  people  (most- 
ly city  people),  who  pick  them.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  pull  them  up  by 
the    roots    when    gathering.    It    is    bad 


DOINGS  IN  THE  ORCHARD  DEPART- 
MENT 


After  one  season's  inactivity  in  sweet 
corn  growing,  the  department  now  has 
about  four  acres  planted  of  Whipple's 
Early  Yellow.  We  plan  to  raise  our  own 
seed  for  next  year's  use,  including  that 
used  for  students'  gardens. 

The  past  winter  season  was  very 
severe  on  the  raspberries.  Practically 
the  entire  C'uthbert  area  was  killed  back 
to  the  ground.  The  Latham  variety 
stood  the  season  quite  well.  The  St. 
Regis  came  through  without  any  winter 
killing  of  any  importance.  A  new  variety 
named  Munroe  was  received  from  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station  and  will 
be  tried   out  in  the  experimental  plot. 

Indications  are  for  a  rather  spotty 
strawberry  crop  this  year.  Some  beds 
look  very  w'ell  indeed,  whereas  others 
are  quite  variable,  last  summer's  hot 
dry  weather  killing  out  a  great  many 
plants.  Strawberry  yellows,  a  new 
disease,  is  showing  up  in  some  beds.  So 
far,  we  have  had  no  infection  on  the 
school  farm. 

By  bloom  indications,  the  Baldwin 
crop  in  the  School  orchard  will  be  light 
again  this  year.  Most  Mcintosh  trees 
are  quite  heavy  with  bloom,  although 
here  and  there  one  shows  up  without 
any  fruiting  signs.  The  new  sod  in 
orchard  has  received  a  light  treatment 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  is  showing  up 
well.  The  mulch  plan  wiU  again  be  used 
this  year  with  the  Macintosh  apples,  to 
insure  the  drops  from  injury  and  also 
to  conserve  moisture,  an  important 
factor  in  our  orchard  here. 


TENNIS 

It  is  apparent  at  this  time  that  we 
shall  not  be  represented  by  a  school 
tennis  team  this  year.  Lack  of  material 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  lack  of  interest, 
means  that  we  shall  probably  hold  no 
matches  except  the  annual  student 
tournament  in  the  fall. 

A  new  net,  tapes,  including  center 
strap,  and  ratchet  for  tightening  the 
net,  have  been  purchased  this  spring. 
The  court  itself  w'as  never  in  better 
shape.  Another  application  of  clay  and 
fine  screenings  was  applied  this  spring, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  fine  smooth 
court. 

enough  to  pick  them,  but  it  is  a  real 
temptation  and  then  only  the  seed  are 
lost,  but  if  the  roots  are  destroyed  the 
wliole  plant  is  lost  forever.  We  should 
look  with  shame  and  regret  at  the  loss 
of  the  Trailing  Arbutus,  which  is  be- 
coming very  rare  in  many  places  be- 
cause the  roots  have  been  pulled  up. 

Spare  our  wild  flowers  in  every  way. 
We  want  to  keep  Nature  as  beautiful 
as  God  made  it. 

Clinton  Ashley. 
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APPLE  SPRAY  PROGRAM 

(Continued  from  page  1,  column  1) 

The  insect  pests  that  cause  the  most 
damage  are  plum  curculio,  apple  mag- 
got (railroad  worm),  and  codling  moth. 
The  plum  curculio  is  the  one  that  does 
the  most  damage  and  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  control.  There  are  three  import- 
ant sprays  for  the  curculio.  These  are 
the  Calyx  spray  immediately  after  the 
blossoms  fall,  again  about  1  week  later 
and  again  about  10  days  later.  The 
material  to  use  is  dry  arsenate  of  lead 
2  lbs.  to  50  gallons  of  water. 

The  important  sprays  for  control  of 
codling  moth  are  the  same  as  for  the 
curculio  and  the  same  materials.  The 
apple  maggot  is  the  insect  that  rail- 
roads its  way  through  the  apple  and 
causes  considerable  damage  in  late  July 
and  August. 

The  important  sprays  for  the  control 
of  apple  maggot  should  be  applied  in 
July,  the  first  about  July  10  and  an- 
other about  two  weeks  later.  Use 
arsenate  of  lead  1%  lbs.  to  50  gallons 
of  water.  If  only  one  spray  is  made  for 
maggot  apply  about  July  20. 

Two  other  pests  which  are  difficult 
to  control  are  the  Leaf  Hopper  and  the 
Aphid  or  Plant  Lice.  While  these  pests 
do  not  cause  serious  damage  it  is  well 
to  keep  them  under  control,  if  possible. 
Nicotine  Sulphate  is  the  material  which 
seems  to  keep  these  two  pests  under 
control  the  best.  Nicotine  Sulphate  at 
the  rate  of  %  pint  to  50  gallons  of 
water  should  be  used  in  the  pink  spray, 
the  calyx  and  the  first  cover  spray  after 
the  calyx  spray. 

More  detailed  information  on  spray- 
ing may  be  secured  from  the  Bristol 
County  Extension  Service,  Segreganset, 
Mass.  Special  radio  spray  information 
will  be  given  over  Station  WBZ  and 
WBZA  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and 
Saturday  each  week  at  10.45  A.  M.,  Day- 
light Saving  Time. 


HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


MAY  DAY 


May  Day  has  long  been  celebrated 
as  a  time  for  filling  May  baskets,  and 
only  recently  has  it  been  designated  as 
Child  Health  Day.  On  this  day  all  per- 
sons interested  in  children  (and  who  is 
not?)  concentrate  their  attention  upon 
the  three  elementary  necessities  of 
childhood,  the  nutrition  of  children,  the 
importance  of  an  adequate,  clean  and 
safe  supply  of  milk,  and  the  protection 
of  motherhood.  Not  only  on  May  first, 
but  upon  every  day  in  May  and  through- 
out the  year,  let  us  concentrate  our 
efforts  upon  a  better  world  for  better 
children. 


Home  Bureau  Day 

Saturday,  June  fourth,  is  the  date  set 
for  our  Annual  Home  Bureau  Day.  This 
will  be  held  as  usual  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  in  Segre- 
ganset, from  10.30  A.  M.  to  3.30  P.  M. 

Our  speakers  will  be  Mrs.  Esther 
Cooley  Page,  Clothing  Specialist;  Miss 
Grace  B.  Gerard,  Home  Furnishing 
Specialist;  and  our  State  Home  Demon- 
stration Leader,  Mrs.  Annette  T.  Hem 

It  is  also  planned  to  have  an  exhibit 
of  some  of  the  articles  made  by  the 
members  of  our  Home  Furnishings 
classes  during  the  past  year.  Some  of 
the  leaders'  notebooks  are  particularly 
interesting. 

A  basket  lunch  under  the  trees,  and 
plenty  of  pleasant  gossip  with  old  and 
new  friends  will  complete  a  program 
which  is  planned  for  the  enjoyment  of 
our  Bristol  County  Homemakers. 


RHUBARB   DISHES 


Happiness  lies  first  of  all  in  health. 
George  William   Curtis. 


Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist 

Rhubarb,  called  by  some  of  our  grand- 
mothers, "garden  sass",  has  always  been 
popular  in  the  spring.  After  a  long 
winter  in  which  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
tables w'ere  lacking  in  the  diet,  rhubarb 
was  particularly  welcomed.  And  now, 
even  though  we  are  accustomed  to  more 
of  these  fresh  foods  during  the  winter 
months,  rhubarb  gives  zest  to  the  spring 
menu.  It  contains  a  vegetable  acid  which 
is  stimulating  to  the  appetite  and  is  a 
very  good  source  of  minerals.  It  con- 
tains more  calcium,  phosphorus  and  iron, 
than  most  of  the  common  fruits. 

When  rhubarb  is  young  and  tender  it 
should  never  be  peeled.  Leaving  the 
skin  on  adds  to  the  flavor,  color  and 
food  value.  Some  good  cooks  prefer  bak- 
ing to  boiling.  It  is  simply  cut  up  in  a 
casserole,  and  to  each  quart  is  added 
three-quarters  to  one  cup  of  sugar,  a 
half  cup  of  water  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 
It  is  covered  and  baked  until  tender. 

Rhubarb  juice  makes  an  excellent 
addition  to  fruit  punch,  and  saves 
lemons  in  summer  drinks.  When  it  be- 
comes plentiful  it  may  be  canned  for 
use  in  winter.  In  making  the  juice,  the 
skin  should  be  left  on  for  the  color  it 
gives  even  though  it  is  tough. 

Rhubarb   Sponge 

1   tablespoon  granulated   gelatin 

Vi  cup  cold  water 

1%  cups  hot  rhubarb  juice 

1/3  to   Vz  cup  sugar 

Pinch  of  salt 

V2   teaspoon  lemon  extract 


Soak  gelatin  five  minutes  in  cold 
water.  Add  to  hot  rhubarb  and  stir  well. 
Add  sugar,  salt  and  flavoring.  When  it 
begins  to  set  beat  until  light.  Mold  and 
serve  with  cooked  custard. 

Cooked   Custard 
1%  cups  scalded  milk 
Vi  cup  cold  milk 

2  tablespoons  cornstarch 
1/8  teaspoon  salt 

Vi   cup  sugar 

1  or  2  eggs 

V2   teaspoon  vanilla 

Mix  salt,  sugar,  cornstarch  and  cold 
milk  well  together.  When  smooth,  add 
to  scalded  milk  in  top  of  double  boiler. 
When  thickening  begins,  cook  undis- 
turbed for  twenty  minutes. 

Beat  eggs  slightly,  mix  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  hot  mixture,  then  add 
slowly  to  the  contents  of  the  double 
boiler.  Stir  until  thickened,  add  the 
vanilla. 

Rhubarb   Tapioca   Mold 

3  cups  fresh  rhubarb 

2  cups  boiling  water 

V4.   cup  quick  cooking  tapioca 
1  cup  sugar 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  grated  orange  or  lemon  peel 
Cut  rhubarb  into  small  pieces  without 
peel;  add  boiling  water  and  cook  until 
tender;  then  stir  in  tapioca,  sugar  and 
salt;  add  grated  peel.  Simmer  until  the 
tapioca  is  clear  and  tender.  Turn  into 
serving  dishes,  and  chill  for  several 
hours.  Serve  with  top  milk  or  soft  cus- 
tard. 

Rhubarb   Meringue   Pie 

1  cup  sugar 

2  tablespoons  flour 
2  eggs 

1  teaspoon  lemon  extract 
2/3   cup  boiling  water 
2/'3  cup  stewed  rhubarb 

Mix  sugar,  flour,  yolks  of  eggs  and 
lemon.  Pour  on  boiling  water  and  stir 
in  the  rhubarb.  Bake  with  one  crust. 
When  cool,  make  meringue  of  whites  of 
eggs  and  two  tablespoons  of  sugar. 
Brown  in  slow  oven. 

Rhubarb    Punch 
1  pound  rhubarb 
1  cup  water 
1  stick  cinnamon 
1  %   cups  sugar 
V2  cup  lemon  juice 
1  cup  pineapple  juice 
1   quart  water 

Wash  the  rhubarb  and  cut  in  pieces. 
Add  the  cinnamon  and  water,  and  cook 
for  10  minutes.  Strain,  add  sugar.  Chill 
and  add  remaining  ingredients.  Serve 
with  cracked  ice.  Recipe  makes  2  quarts. 


If  bread  is  the  so-called  staff  of  life, 
milk  is  the  ground  we  walk  on  because 
it  is  such  a  complete  food  and  the 
foundation  for  the  adequate  diet. — 
Household  Nutrition. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  AICTIVITIES 


Round  Up  Day  A  Success 

Three  hundred  fifty  club  members  and 
leaders  attended  the  Fifth  Annual  4-H 
Round-Up  Day  Saturday,  April  30th, 
at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School. 

Practically  every  town  and  city  in 
the  county  were  represented,  the  largest 
delegation  of  80  being  from  Acushnet, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Holmes,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
that  town.  Other  large  delegations  came 
from  Seekonk,  Taunton,  Norton,  Berk- 
ley, Rehoboth,  and  Freetown. 

The  program  consisted  of  many  in- 
teresting features  including  the  Cotton 
Dress  and  Handicraft  Contests,  Moving 
Pictures,  Orchestral  Music  by  the  North 
Dartmouth  Club  Members,  Tree  Plant- 
ing and  Washington  Bicentennial  Pro- 
gram, speaking  by  State  Club  Leader 
George  L.  Farley,  and  Games  and 
Sports. 

There  were  67  contestants  in  the  Cot- 
ton Dress  Contests.  The  awards  were  as 
follows: — Cotton  School  Dress  for  girls 
under  12  years  of  age — First,  Jeanette 
Vincent,  South  Rehoboth;  Second, 
Eleanor  Parker,  Acushnet;  Third,  Hope 
Anderson,  Berkley;  Fourth,  Ellen  Swan- 
son,  South  Rehoboth.  Cotton  School 
Dress  for  girls  over  12  years  of  age — 
First,  Mary  Faber,  North  Dartmouth; 
Second,  Ida  Davis,  East  Taunton;  Third, 
Marianna  Dow,  Myricks;  Fourth,  Martha 
Allen,  North  Easton.  Party  Dress  Con- 
test— ^First,  Christina  Schobel,  Re-i 
hoboth;  Second,  Violet  Corbishley, 
Raynham  Center;  Third,  Mary  Rohdin, 
North  Easton;  Fourth,  Caroline  Hodges, 
Raynham  Center.  The  work  of  the  girls 
was  very  fine  and  showed  a  great  deal 
of  effort  by  both  the  members  and 
leaders. 

The  Handicraft  Contest  included  two 
divisions,  one  for  boys  under  one  year 
of  work  and  the  other  for  advanced 
boys. 

In  the  first  class  Warren  Pilling  of 
North  Dighton  was  first;  Albert  Gray 
of  the  County  Street  School,  Taunton, 
was  second;  and  Hudson  Martin  also  of 
the  County  Street  School  was  thitd.  In 
the  advanced  group  Roland  Booth  of 
East  Taunton  was  first;  Francis  Silvia 
of  Taunton,  second;  and  Wallace  West- 
gate  of  Berkley,  third. 

Raymond  Harrington  of  Dartmouth 
took  charge  of  Arbor  Day  program. 
Mary  Faber  and  John  Perry,  Jr.,  of 
North  Dartmouth  handled  the  selling 
of  milk;  Ida  Davis  and  Marion  Doel 
assisted  with  the  club  songs,  and  Aldo 
Fasolo  of  Taunton  assisted  Mr.  Robert 
B.  Ewing,  Club  Agent  of  Plymouth 
County,  with  the  Handicraft  Contest. 

The  judges  i'n  the  Dress  Contest  were 
Miss    Catherine    Cook,    Club    Agent    of 


Norfolk  County,  and  Miss  Blanche  W. 
Eames,  Home  Demonstration  Agent  of 
Bristol  County. 

Those  participating  in  Washington 
Arbor  Day  program  besides  Raymond 
Harrington  were  the  following:  Director 
George  H.  Gilbert  and  State  Club 
Leader  George  L.  Farley  spoke;  Marion 
Doel  and  Ida  Davis  sang  a  duet  entitled 
"Trees",  and  the  following  club  girls 
from  the  East  Freetown  Club  sang  the 
Club  Song,  "We'll  Serve" — PriscUla 
Pittsley,  Velma  Ashley,  Gertrude  Case, 
Hilda  DeCosta,  Francis  Kendrick, 
Orlette  Gurney,  and  Helen  Downey. 


County   Club   Camp  Notes 

The  dates  of  the  County  Club  Camp 
are  June  27  to  July  1,  inclusive.  Camp 
delegates  should  be  at  least  13  years 
old,  have  completed  at  least  two  years 
of  club  work  and  have  a  good  record 
both  as  to  project  and  club  spirit.  If 
you  think  you  qualify  apply  to  the  local 
leader  of  your  club  or  the  club  agents 
at  once.  The  Camp  will  be  limited  to 
50  members  this  year.  Inquire  of  your 
local  leader  or  county  club  agent  for 
particulars. 

Rita  Paquette  and  Ralph  Doran,  Jr., 
of  North  Dartmouth,  were  chosen  the 
club  spirit  of  the  1931  County  Camp 
and  will  return  again  this  year. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  state  that  Mrs. 
Kate  W.  Tallman  of  Westport,  who 
cooked  for  us  last  year,  will  not  be  able 
to  be  with  us  this  year,  but  we  expect 
to  have  some  one  in  her  stead. 

We  hope  this  year  to  have  an  even 
finer  camp  than  last  year.  We  will  if 
all  who  are  chosen  to  attend  are  ideal 
club  members. 

On  Thursday  night,  June  30th,  the 
last  night  at  Camp  there  will  be  a 
Candlelight  Service  to  which  parents 
and  friends  are  cordially  invited.  This 
is  also  the  regular  meeting  night  of  the 
Bristol  County  4^H  Service  Club. 


Garden  Club  Notes 

There  are  over  200  boys  and  girls 
representing  most  of  the  towns  and 
cities  in  the  county  enrolled  in  the  gar- 
den club  project. 

By  the  time  this  Bulletin  reaches  you 
it  will  be  safe  to  plant  all  of  the  gar- 
den vegetables. 

If  there  are  matters  concerning  plant- 
ing, spraying,  insects  and  anything  else 
in  connection  with  garden  work  which 
you  would  like  to  know  about  write  to 
the  Club  Agent,  Segreganset,  for  free 
bulletins. 

Plant  your  garden  with  fall  fairs  in 
mind,  especially  the  large  fair  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  on 
October  13  and  14.  With  your  regular 
summer  vegetables  include  cabbage, 
winter  squash,  turnip,  potatoes,  peppers 


and  others  that  are  ideal  for  exhibition 
purposes  in  the  fall.  Don't  let  the  gar- 
den be  done  producing  early  in  the 
summer.  Follow  the  early  crops  with 
late  ones  as  peas  with  turnips,  lettuce 
with  late  cabbage,  etc. 


Handicraft   Club    Notes 

Over  250  Handicraft  Club  members 
in  twenty  organized  clubs  in  Bristol 
County  have  made  over  750  articles  in 
their  club  projects  this  season  to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  repairs  made  at 
home.  The  value  of  these  articles  and 
repairs  is  approximately  $350.00.  Not 
so  bad  for  the  boys.  Some  of  the  articles 
are  really  wonderful  for  boys. 


Forestry    Club    Notes 

The  Caswell  School  Forestry  Club 
spent  a  day  transplanting  small  w'hite 
pines  on  the  farm  of  Emanuel  Cabral 
in  East  Taunton  recently.  They  enjoyed 
the  work  and  some  fun  which  was 
worked   into  the   day's  program. 

Some  very  fine  Forestry  Club  work 
has  been  done  by  clubs  in  the  Acushnet 
Schools  under  the  supervision  of  Super- 
intendent Charles  H.  Holmes  of  the 
Acushnet  Schools.  He  has  been  ably 
assisted  in  this  work  by  Miss  Susie  Davis 
of  the  Marie  S.  Howard  School;  Mr.  Al- 
bert Ford  of  the  Parting  Ways  School; 
Miss  Amy  F.  Taber  of  the  Mason  Burt 
School,  and  Mrs.  Annie  Reed  of  the 
Long  Plain   School. 

Poultry    Club    Notes 

The  prize  ribbon  winners  in  the  egg 
laying  contest  for  March  are  as  follows : 

First — Roland  Vassar  of  North  Attle- 
boro. 

Second — Robert    Kennedy    of    North 
Dartmouth. 

Third — William  Ortelt  of  North  Re- 
hoboth. 

The  standing  by  clubs  is  as  follows: 

First — Perry    School    Poultry     Club, 
North  Rehoboth. 

Second— FuU-O-Pep       Club,       North 
Dartmouth. 

Third— Red  Rock  Club,  North  Attle- 
boro. 

Fourth — Red  Rival  Club,  Taunton. 

Fifth — Watuppa  Club,  Fall  River. 

Poultry  club  members  having  50 
chicks  or  over  may  join  the  baby  chick 
project.  Write  to  the  Club  Agent  for 
information  concerning  this  project. 


CANNING 


There  seems  to  be  quite  a  little  in- 
terest this  year  in  the  Canning  Club 
work.  Now  is  the  time  to  enroll  because 
you  must  have  your  literature  so  you 
can  start  canning  as  the  products  come 
along.  Get  in  touch  with  Miss  Dorothy 
M.  Stewart,  Segreganset,  Mass.,  if  you 
are  interested. 
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"FROM    FILTH   TO   YOU" 

Motto  of  House  Fly,  says  Entomolo- 
gist. 


INSTANT  BORDEAUX 


1932  WOOL  POOL 


"From  filth  direct  to  you"  seems  to 
be  the  slogan  of  the  common  house  fly, 
says  Arthur  I.  Bourne,  Entomologist  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  College.  It  is 
estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  the  house 
flies  hatch  in  manure  piles,  although 
they  will  hatch  if  the  eggs  are  laid  in 
almost  any  decomposing  organic  sub- 
stance. 

"The  old  attitude  of  regarding  the 
house  fly  merely  as  an  annoying  pest 
has  changed  in  recent  years  with  the 
proof  that  flies  are  capable  of  spreading 
several  different  kinds  of  diseases. 
There  has  even  been  talk  of  changing 
the  name  of  the  insect  from  'house  fly' 
to  'typhoid  fly',  for  typhoid  is  commonly 
carried  by  the  pest.  Cholera  and  tuber- 
culosis germs  also  are  knovim  to  be 
transmitted  by  flies.  The  hairy  covering 
of  the  fly  provides  wonderful  carrying 
space  for  bacteria;  in  addition,  some 
disease  organisms  are  know^  to  pass 
through  the  fly's  body.  Two  scientists 
made  counts  of  bacteria  on  bodies  of 
flies,  and  found  that  the  number  varied 
from  550  to  more  than  six  million.  Flies 
showing  the  highest  bacterial  count 
were  those  gathered  from  swill  barrels." 

To  be  really  successful,  a  campaign 
to  control  house  flies  must  start  at  the 
breeding  place.  Professor  Bourne  as- 
serts. Stables  should  be  screened,  so 
that  the  flies  cannot  get  to  their  favorite 
material  for  laying  eggs.  Garbage 
receptacles  should  be  kept  tightly  closed 
at  all  titaes,  and  other  vegetable  refuse 
should  be  protected   from  flies. 

Various  types  of  fly  traps  have  been 
developed  for  use  in  barns  and  stores. 
These  are  suggested  in  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin 734,  available  at  the  Massachusetts 
State  College. 

In  dwelling  houses,  restaurants,  etc., 
temporary  relief  from  flies  can  be 
secured  by  proper  screening  of  windows 
and  doors,  the  use  of  sticky  fly  paper, 
small  fly  trap,  poison  bait,  volatile 
sprays,  and  pyrethrum.  A  bait  of  for^ 
malin  milxed  with  milk  or  other  sweet- 
ened fluid  is  very  effective.  Various 
commercial  preparations  of  poison  bait 
are  upon  the  market. 

In  cities  or  large  communities  suc- 
cessful abatement  of  the  fly  nuisance 
can  best  be  secured  through  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  whole  com- 
munity or  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  Well 
organized  and  conducted  anti-fly  cam- 
paigns have  shown  excellent  results. 


Homemade  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  prob- 
ably our  cheapest  and  most  effective 
fungicide.  Still  very  few  farmers  ever 
bother  to  mix  it.  The  reason  is  that  the 
method  used  in  the  past  has  been  very 
slow  and  tedious. 

By  using  powdered  copper  sulphate 
and  chemical  hydrated  lime  it  is  possible 
to  make  instant  bordeaux. 

The  Market  Garden  Field  Station 
makes  the  following  suggestions  in 
regard   to  mixing  instant  bordeaux. 

To  mix  100  gallons  of  instant  bor- 
deaux 4-4-50 — 

1.  Weigh  8  lbs.  of  powdered  cop- 
per sulphate  in  a  pail,  fill  the  pail  with 
water  and  stir  the  mixture  to  dissolve 
the  pow'der. 

2.  Commence  filling  the  tank  with 
water,  start  engine  when  the  tank  is 
one-fourth  full. 

3.  Weigh  8  lbs.  of  chemical  hydrated 
lime  and  dump  into  the  tank. 

4.  When  the  tank  is  %  full  and  lime 
is  thoroughly  dispersed,  pour  in  the 
copper  solution. 

5.  When  the  tank  is  full  the  mixture 
is  ready  to  use. 

NOTES — Bordeaux  Mixture  should 
not  be  made  or  kept  in  metal  contain- 
ers. Use  wooden  barrels  or  tubs.  Do  not 
allow  Bordeaux  to  stand.  Use  it  fresh. 


MEXICAN  BEAN  BEETLE 


Watch  out  for  the  Mexican  Bean 
Beetle.  It  is  with  us.  This  insect  is 
about  %-inch  long  having  yellow  or 
copper  colored  wing  covers  on  each  of 
which  are  8  small  black  spots. 

Oval,  yellow  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves.  These  hatch  in 
8  or  9  days  into  tiny  yellow  larvae.  In 
about  3  or  4  Weeks  these  pupate  and 
emerge  as  beetles. 

The  beetles  begin  laying  their  eggs 
late  in  May  or  in  early  June.  There  are 
two  or  three  generations  during  the 
season. 

Both  the  larvae  and  the  beetles  feed 
on  the  bean  plant  and  soon  skeletonize 
the  leaves  and  kill  the  plant. 

In  Massachusetts  the  first  generation 
is  usually  light.  The  destruction  of  the 
first  brood  is  important  and  can  often 
be  accomplished  by  the  destroying  of  a 
few  infested  plants  either  by  burying 
or  burning. 

If  the  beetles  are  numerous  they  may 
be  controlled  by  dusting  with  1  lb. 
magnesium  arsenate  and  5  lbs.  of 
hydrated  lime. 


The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  again  offering  its  assistance  to  the 
sheep  raisers  of  the  State  in  pooling 
their  wool  and  manufacturing  it  into 
Virgin  Wool  blankets.  This  plan  makes 
it  possible  for  the  grower  to  realize 
considerable  more  for  his  wool  than  he 
would  in  selling  the  wool  on  the  open 
market. 

The  patterns  offered  this  year  are  as 
follows : 

Heavy    Weight,    4-lb.    blankets,    size    70 
hy  90  inches: 

1.  White  with  blue  stripes. 

2.  White   with   pink   stripes. 

3.  Brown  with   dark  brown  stripes. 

4.  Solid  Blue. 

5.  Solid  Pink. 

Heavy    Weight    blankets,    size    60   by    84 
inches: 

1.  White  with  blue  stripes. 

2.  White    with   pink    stripes.  • 
Light    weight,    3-lb    blankets,    70    by    90 

incites,   with   bound   edges: 

1.  Solid  Blue. 

2.  Solid   Pink. 

3.  Solid  Lavender. 

4.  Solid  Green. 

5.  Solid  Orange. 

6.  Solid  White. 

It  takes  11  pounds  of  raw  wool  for 
the  70  by  90  inch  blankets  and  9  pounds 
of  raw  wool  for  the  light  weight  70  by 
90  inch  blanket  and  the  heavy  single 
bed  blanket  60  by  84  inches. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  is  $2.00 
per  blanket  payable  at  the  pooling 
centers  when  the  blankets  are  ready 
for  delivery. 

The  freight,  handling  and  cartage 
charge  per  blanket  is  ten  cents,  making 
the  total  charge  per  blanket  $3.00. 

The  pooling  center  for  southeastern 
Massachusetts  is  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School.  The  wool  should, 
if  possible,  be  delivered  at  the  pooling 
center  on  June  17th  and  18th. 


POULTRY  SANITATION 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  half 
of  the  mortality  with  both  growing 
chicks  and  mature  poultry  could  be 
avoided  by  proper  sanitation. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  writer 
has  been  called  in  to  visit  a  large 
number  of  small  and  large  poultry 
plants  in  the  county  which  were  having 
trouble  from  diseases.  In  a  vast  majority 
of  these  instances  the  trouble  could  be 

(Continued   on   page   2,   column   1) 
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(Continued  from  page  1,  column  3) 
traced   directly   to   crowding  or   damp- 
ness. 

Intestinal  parasites,  especially  the 
various  forms  of  coccidiosis  were  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  diseases.  Some 
poultrymen  are  taking  the  point  of  view 
that  it  is  a  good  practice  to  gradually 
accustom  the  chickens  to  these  disease 
organisms  thus  building  up  an  immunity 
to  the  diseases.  This  practice  usually 
results  in  a  lot  of  runty  chickens  and 
the  pullets  that  come  through  will  not 
stand  up  under  heavy  egg  production. 
A  good  many  birds  will  die  suddenly 
late  in  the  winter. 

Even  though  every  attempt  is  made 
to  rear  chickens  under  sanitary  condi- 
tions most  chickens  will  pick  up  more 
or  less  of  the  filth  organisms.  Exposing 
chickens  to  fllth  to  immunize  them  from 
disease  is  about  as  sensible  as  exposing 
children  to  all  forms  of  children's 
diseases  while  they  are  young  so  that 
they  will  not  have  those  diseases  later. 

Here  are  a  few  simple  suggestions 
which  are  guaranteed  to  cut  down  the 
mortality  both  of  the  growing  pullets 
while  on  range  and  in  the  laying  house 
next  winter. 

1.  Do  not  allow  excessive  filth  to 
accumulate  either  inside  or  outside  the 
brooder  house.  The  surface  filth  on  the 
ground  around  the  brooder  house 
should  be  scraped  up  frequently  and 
carted  away.  The  best  time  to  do  this  is 
just  before  a  rain. 

2.  Both  drinking  fountains  and  feed 
hoppers  should  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  Scrub  them  out  with  a  brush 
occasionally  and  disinfect  them. 

3.  Drinking  fountains  and  feed  hop- 
pers should  be  moved  frequently  onto 
clean  ground.  Use  equipment,  if  possible, 
which  will  prevent  the  droppings  of  the 
birds  from  getting  into  the  feed  or 
Water. 

4.  Avoid  crowding.  Pullets  in  units 
of  100  will  usually  grow  better  and  keep 
healthier  than  in  units  of  200  or  more. 
Unless  you  have  an  unusually  good 
range  250  pullets  is  about  the  limit  that 
should  be  reared  on  an  acre  of  ground. 

5.  Avoid  dampness.  Coccidiosis,  our 
worst  disease,  develops  only  in  the 
presence  of  moisture. 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    DAIRY    HERD 

IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

REPORT 


Number  cows  dry,  97 

Average  production  per  cow: 

Milk,  740  lbs. 


SUGGESTIONS 

Dusting  or  spraying  with  arsenate  of 
lead  will  prevent  injury  from  cabbage 
worm.  The  cabbage  grows  from  the  in- 
side out  so  that  the  cabbage  leaves  that 
are  eaten  for  human  food  do  not  have 
a  chance  of  getting  any  poison.  The 
outer  leaves  which  receive  the  spray  are 
thrown  away. 

Hay  cut  in  full  bloom  provides  more 
food  value  per  acre  than  if  it  were 
cut  at  any  other  stage  of  growth. 


Month  of  May,   1932 

Average  cost 

per  pound  fat  per 

cow: 

Total  herds, 

24 

Average   butterfat 

test. 

3.94 

Total  cows  on  test, 

690 

Unprofitable 

cows 

sold  during 

Number  cows  in  milk, 

593 

month. 

6 

HIGHEST  COWS  IN  MILK 

Cow                         Owner 

Breed 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

No.     44     Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 

Gr.  Holstein 

1875 

93.7 

No.     69     Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 

Gr.  Holstein 

1860 

83.7     , 

No.     20     House  In  The  Pines, 

P.  B.  Jersey 

1355 

81.3 

No.       4     F.  C.  Sattler, 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1 

1984 

73.4 

Jeannette  Laneway  Farm, 

P.  B.  Ayshire 

1875 

71.7 

No.     ,R2     Maplewood  Farm, 

Gr.  Jersey 

1188 

71.3 

No.     50     Cowesett  Farm, 

P.  B.  Jersey 

1581 

71.2 

No.     26     F.  C.  Sattler, 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1922 

71.1 

Valois         Wm.  N.  How'ard, 

P.  B.  Jersey 

1240 

70.7 

No.     10     Howard  Hiller, 

Gr.  Holstein 

1581 

69.5 

TEN  HIGHEST  HERDS 

IN  BUTTERFAT  PRODUCTION 

No.            Average         Lbs. 

Cost  per 

Name 

Cows          Lbs.  Milk         Fat 

Lb.  Fat 

1.     F.    C.    Sattler, 

28 

1231 

41.7 

.32 

2.     Albert  Deane, 

18 

912 

36.6 

.22 

3.     Ivory  W.  Kimball, 

17 

918 

35.8 

.29 

4.     House  In  The  Pines, 

11 

727 

35.4 

.31 

5.     A.    H.    Kress, 

11 

680 

35.1 

.29 

6.     Henry  Bartlett, 

16 

817 

33.8 

.33 

7.     Maplewood  Farm, 

60 

807 

32.2 

.37 

8.     Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 

42 

842 

31.5 

.39 

9.     H.  A.  Standish, 

18 

805 

30.9 

.28 

10.     Wm.  N.  Howard, 

34 

718 

30.8 

.40 

If  lawns  must  be  watered  they  should 
be  soaked  thoroughly  once  a  week 
rather  than  sprinkled  lightly  every  even- 
ing. 


Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  College,  July  26th  to 
29th  inclusive. 


There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  fertilizing  alfalfa.  Theo- 
retically an  alfalfa  field  that  is  well 
established  should  get  sufficient  nitro- 
gen from  the  air  but  some  of  our  best 
growers  put  on  a  complete  fertilizer 
such  as  a  4-8-8  either  after  the  first 
cutting  or  in  the  early  spring. 


Alfalfa  should  be  cut  when  young 
shoots  start  from  the  crown  and  when 
the  blossoms  are  one-fourth  out. 


REDUCING    LABOR    EXPENSES 
MARKET   GARDEN   FARMS 


ON 


Massachusetts  produces  over  twelve 
times  as  many  turkeys  now  as  ten  years 
ago. 


The  20th  Annual  Poultry  Convention 
will  be  held  at  Amherst,  July  28th  and 
29th. 


Poultrymen  who  had  trouble  with 
Chicken  Pox  or  Roup  last  year  should 
plan  to  vaccinate.  Probably  the  best 
time  to  vaccinate  is  while  the  birds  are 
from  2  to  4  months  old  and  still  on 
range. 


It  is  estimated  that  a  tenth  of  the 
nation's  hay  crop  is  lost  each  year 
through  fires  caused  by  spontaneous 
combustion. 


The  Annual  Field  Day  at  the  State 
Market  Garden  Field  Station  at  Wal- 
tham  will  be  held  Wednesday,  August 
3rd, 


A  study  of  market  garden  farms  in 
eastern  Massachusetts  indicates  that 
more  than  50%  of  the  money  spent  on 
these  farms  goes  for  paid  labor. 

With  the  present  low  prices  for 
market  garden  products  it  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  grow'er  to  use  paid 
labor  as  efficiently  as  possible.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  crops  planted  be  so 
planned  that  the  paid  labor  will  be 
uniformly  and  continuously  employed 
during  the  season. 

The  study  referred  to  above  indi- 
cated that  the  cost  of  certain  farm 
operations  by  some  growers  was  more 
than  twice  the  cost  of  similar  operations 
by  other  growers.  In  many  instances  im- 
proved methods  or  technique  in  per- 
forming these  operations  would  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  and  increase  the  profit. 

A  complete  summary  of  this  study 
may  be  secured  from  the  Department 
of  Farm  Management  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
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SCHOOL  MOTTO:  "WHAT'S  WORTH  DOING  AT    ALL  IS  WORTH  DOING  WELL." 


SEGREGANSET,  MASS.,  JUNE,  1932 


JUNE  DANCE 

RHODES  ON  THE  PAUTUXET 

JUNE  TWENTY-FOURTH 


THE  MAY  QUEEN  DANCE 


PRIVATE  J.  0.  YORK 
NEWS  FROM  A  GRADUATE 


Men  have  been  going  out  from  B.  C. 
A.  S.  since  the  first  graduating  class  in 
1917  to  take  their  places  in  all  walks 
of  life.  Into  many  far  corners  of  the 
world  they  have  sought  their  fortunes. 
Now  and  then  word  comes  back  and 
occasionally  a  letter  fx-om  some  one  who 
still  holds  memories  of  the  school  and 
the  friends  made  here.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  receive  these  letters  and  as  suggested, 
it  would  be  mighty  fine  if  we  could 
have  one  each  month  to  publish  in  the 
News. 

We  are  glad  to  send  this  letter,  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Gilbert,  out  to  all  those 
interested  in  B.  C.  A.  S.  men. 

Gatun,  C.  Z. 
May  9,  1932 
Dear   Mr.   Gilbert:— 

I  don't  know  whether  or  not  I  should 
waste  your  time  this  way  but  you  see  I 
didn't  know'  who  else  to  write  to. 

I  want  to  thank  whoever  was  respon- 
sible for  the  dance  invitations  and  the 
school  paper.  I  was  especially  glad  to 
receive  the  paper. 

I  noticed  a  small  note  at  the  bottom 
of  the  reverse  page  asking  if  the  paper 
was  any  help  or  words  to  that  effect.  I 
sure  do  think  that  it  is.  It  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  read  it. 

May  I  make  one  suggestion?  I  think 
that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  put  in 
letters  from  graduates  every  month.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  would  make  the 
paper  even  a  little  better  than  it  is. 


The  next  B.  C.  A.  S.  dance  will  be 
held  at  "Rhodes  on  the  Pautuxef,  in 
Providence,  June  24.  This  is  the  one 
dance  of  the  year  when  all  of  the 
students  and  friends  of  B.  C.  A.  S. 
gather  at  some  social  event  away  from 
the  school.  It  presents  to  all  a  little 
different  vi«w  of  all  of  us  when  we're 
not  at  home  as  some  of  us  feel  at  B. 
C.  A.  S. 

Let's  all  make  plans  to  meet  old 
friends  and  new  friends  on  this  even- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  the  dance  with  two 
large  orchestras,  there  is  opportunity 
for  boating  and  canoeing.  Remember, 
fellows,  there  might  be  a  moon  that 
night. 


WITH  OUR  SYMPATHY 


As  the  News  goes  to  press  our 
sympathy  is  with  Mrs.  W.  T.  Petty,  who 
is  in  the  hospital  recovei'ing  from  an 
appendix  operation.  All  who  know  her, 
and  especially  all  who  have  enjoyed  the 
comfortable  hospitality  of  the  B.  C.  A. 
S.  dining  hall  and  dormitory  under  her 
administration  of  the  past  six  years, 
will  rejoice  that  she  is  already  on  the 
way  to  restored  health  and  vigor. 

I  am  getting  along  fairly  well  down 
here.  I  like  the  country  and  the  outfit. 

The  raifny  season  is  on  in  full  force 
,now.  We  get  plenty  of  rain  every  day 
and  night. 

As  we  are  only  one-fourth  mile  south 
of  the  canal  and  Gatun  Locks,  it  is  very 
easy  to  walk  over  there  to  see  how 
things  work.  It  is  mighty  interesting, 
but  I  couldn't  begin  to  describe  it  all. 
There  are  three  sets  of  locks  in  the 
Gatun  Locks.  Each  one  is  one  thousand 
feet  long  and  about  one  hundred  feet 
deep  and  wide  enough  to  accommodate 
the  largest  ship  afloat.  Boats  are  raised 
eighty-five  feet  above  sea  level  in  these 
locks. 

I  have  seen  part  of  Gatun  Lake  and 
the  dam  and  the  Chagres  River,  also  had 
the  experience  of  riding  and  walking  in 
the  jungle  and  can  tell  quite  a  lot  of 
other  things  about  the  zone. 

I  will  have  to  close  now,  as  it  is 
nearing  bed-time. 

Sincerely, 

Private  J.  O.  York, 
H.  Q.  Btry.,   2nd  Field  Artillery, 
Fort  Davis,  C.  Z. 


A  gayly  decorated  May  Pole  and  a 
stage  banked  heavily  with  spring  .flowers 
lent  a  festive  air  to  the  B.  C.  A.  S. 
hall  on  May  27th,  which  was  the  night 
of  the  May  Queen  Dance. 

Virginia  Ide  was  chosen  May  Queen 
by  popular  vote.  All  of  the  young  ladies 
looked  very  attractive  in  their  gayly 
colored  party  dresses,  but  Virginia's 
crisp  blue  organdie  dress  with  its  sash 
of  rose  pink  and  the  matching  corsage 
of  pink  sweet  peas  enhanced  the  blue 
in  her  eyes  and  the  pink  in  her  cheeks. 
Mr.  Hawkes  escorted  her  to  her  throne 
on  the  stage  and  placed  the  crown  of 
pink  snapdragon  with  blue  ageratum 
and  forget-me-nots  and  baby's  breath 
on  her  head. 

There  always  s^ems  to  be  a  special 
air  of  gayety  at  any  May  event  and 
this  was  no  exception.  The  party  was 
a  decided  success. 


OUR  SUMMER  FORUMS 


The  Forums  have  been  very  interest- 
ing this  summer.  The  fellows  who  are 
working  on  the  farm  this  summer  meet 
every  Wednesday  to  receive  their  pay 
and  to  this  they  add  business  and  some- 
thing of  interest  to  the  group.  The  fel- 
lows have  all  been  numbered  and  each 
week  one  is  in  charge  of  the  few 
minutes  devoted  to  entertainment.  The 
first  week  George  Berry  delivered  a 
paper  on  a  camping  trip  to  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  second  one  was  in  charge  of 
Arnold  Hebert  and  for  this  Clinton 
Ashley  was  called  in  to  talk  on  wild 
flowers.  Last  week  Joseph  Silvia  read 
a  paper  regarding  the  transportation  of 
gasolene  from  Providence  to  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  by  a  pipe  line.  This  week 
George  Trefethen  asked  Mr.  Wyeth  to 
come  in  to  give  a  few  minutes  of  in- 
spirational advice.  He  chose  as  his  sub- 
ject,   "The   right  use   of   Time." 

A  fishing  trip  is  being  planned  to 
take  place  within  the  next  few  days 
and  a  svidmming  trip  will  be  taken  every 
Thursday. 


SOME    OUTSTANDING    GARDEN 
PROJECTS 


The  present  year  finds  more  students 
carrying  garden  projects  than  we  have 
had  in  previous  years. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  just  what  each 
lad  is  doing,  some  of  them  having  late 
land   have   just   started    operations   and 

(Continued   on  page  2,  column   1) 
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(Continued  from  page  1,  column  3) 
consequently  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
show  what  they  can  do;  the  following 
however  are  doing  very  creditable  work. 
Clarence  Korkuc  in  Seekonk  is  doing 
a  fine  piece  of  Work.  One  is  impressed 
with  the  neatness,  straightness  of  rows 
and  the  careful  attention  to  details,  that 
is  noticeable  here. 

.Roland  Blais  in  Seekonk  is  also  doing 
an  excellent  piece  of  work.  Roland  is 
the  third  boy  from  his  family  to  carry 
on  a  home  garden  project.  In  addition 
to  his  garden,  he  is  busy  with  his 
brothers,  caring  for  a  large  number  of 
hogs.  Together  they  are  laying  the  plans 
and  making'  the  necessary  first  steps  in 
the  development  of  a  retail  milk  busi- 
ness in  the  near  future. 

Theodore  Kocon  in  Fall  River,  is 
doing  remarkably  well  with  the  equip- 
ment that  he  has.  He  has  an  excellent 
garden  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
almost  completely  surrounded  by  build- 
ings. Most  of  his  vegetables  were  con- 
siderably ahead  of  the  average.  He  had 
good  variety,  straight  rows  and  the 
whole  thing  is  very  neat  and  well  kept. 


TO   WHICH    GROUP   DO   YOU    BE- 
LONG? 


A  NEW  ADVENTURE 


NOTES  ON  DEPARTMENT  FIVE 


The  total  yield  of  tomatoes  from  the 
high  yielding  plant  has  been  to  date, 
161.21  oz.  or  a  little  better  than  10 
pounds.  There  are  still  a  number  of 
good  fruits  to  ripen. 

We  are  still  harvesting  tomatoes,  al- 
though the  yield  and  quality  are  far 
below  the  first  weeks  of  May.  The  price 
of  first  quality  still  holds  at  tWenty- 
five  cents  per  lb.,  second  grade  is  sell- 
ing at  eighteen  cents  per  lb.,  and  the 
smallest  ones  are  moving  at  fifteen 
cents. 

As  the  flowers  in  the  flower  house 
have  been  marketed  the  benches  have 
been  set  to  tomatoes.  We  have  been 
trying  out  several  leading  varieties,  in- 
cluding the  Field  Station  Cbmet,  Sterl- 
ing Castle,  and  Lloyd's  Forcing.  Obser- 
vations to  date  indicate,  that  the  first 
named  variety  is  far  superior  to  the 
others  from  the  standpoint  of  vigor, 
yield  and  quality.  A  number  of  clusters 
of  the  Comet  bear  as  many  as  fourteen 
perfect  fruits. 

The  most  of  our  attention  from  now 
on  will  be  field  work.  Crops  include  at 
the  present  time  nearly  one-half  acre 
of  New  York  lettuce,  one-fourth  acre 
of  asparagus,  which  will  be  marketed 
as  one  year  old  roots,  three-fourths  acre 
of  mangel  beets,  and  one-fourth  acre 
of  miscellaneous  stock  for  the  green 
house,  carnations,  geraniums,  Jerusalem 
cherries,  snapdragons,  etc. 

Work  under  glass  is  practically  over. 
Most  of  the  carnations  have  been  re- 
moved and  the  house  will  soon  be 
cleaned,  disinfected  and  put  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  the  fall  and  winter  crops. 

The  personel  of  the  department  in- 
cludes Blackledge  as  foreman,  and 
Mason  Smith.  Mitchell  Plonka  has  been 
working  part  time. 


As  usual  we  find  two  types  of  stu- 
dents. There  are  those  who  are  sincere- 
ly interested  in  their  work  and  who  are 
successfully  putting  into  practice  those 
things  which  they  have  been  taught  in 
the  class  room.  The  results  obtained  by 
these  boys  are  a  marked  contrast  to 
those  obtained  by  the  boys  who  are  in- 
different or  who  lack  real  interest  in 
the  work.  Visit  a  boy  of  the  first  group 
and  you  will  find  Well  planned  work, 
neatness,  straight  rows,  crops  well  fed 
and  reasonably  protected  from  insects 
and  disease.  He  will  usually  be  found 
on  the  job.  Visit  a  boy  of  the  second 
type  and  you  will  usually  find  him 
making  excuses,  why  this  thing  or  that 
thing  has  not  been  done  and  a  luke- 
warm interest  in  the  whole  proposition. 
Some  times  you  viall  find  him  in  bed  at 
noon  and  the  whole  project  will  be  less 
than  creditable  work  for  a  ten  year  old 
boy.  This  is  a  good  time  for  the  'fifty 
new  men  who  are  coming  in  next  year 
to  make  their  New  Year's  resolutions 
as  to  which  group  they  will  belong  a 
year  from  now. 


A  HIKE   THROUGH  THE  WOODS   IN 
SUMMER 


What  could  be  more  pleasant  than 
to  enter  the  woods  in  summer  among 
the  beautiful  colors  of  the  trees,  the 
sweet  scent  of  the  wild  flowers  and 
ferns,  startled  by  the  sharp  call  of  a 
feathered  songster  and  then  to  listen 
for  the  melodious  note  of  its  mate  from 
the  neighboring  hillside.  Let's  forget 
the  troubles  of  the  day  and  take  a  h\ke 
through  the  woodland  and  along  the 
stream. 

First  of  all  we  will  pass  through  the 
bar-way,  into  the  fields  and  meadows 
beyond  which  are  dressed  in  red  and 
white  and  yellow  with  clovers,  daisies 
and  buttercups.  What  a  picture  these 
flowers  make  in  the  hay  fields!  It  is 
warm  and  the  fields  are  musical  with 
crickets. 

Coming  upon  the  edge  of  the  swamp 
a  scratching  and  grating  noise  is  heard 
among  the  alders.  Every  sound  reaches 
the  ears  of  the  naturalist,  because  each 
one  seems  to  be  a  voice  speaking  the 
secrets  unknown  to  the  unaccustomed 
ear.  After  a  moments  pause,  a  quick 
"che-wink",  comes  from  the  grass  and 
leaves.  This  bird  is  always  on  the  ground 
scratching  among  the  leaves  for  insects. 
His  colors  of  black,  white,  and  brown 
are  beautiful  against  the  green  back- 
ground of  mosses  and  ferns.  He  received 
his  name  "Chewink"  from  his  call,  al- 
though others  may  know  him  by  the 
name  "Towhee"'. 

Here  and  there  among  the  bogs  and 
grasses  nestles  a  few  blue  violets  and 
Jack-in-the-pulpits,  two  of  the  common 
flowers  of  the  low  land.  In  the  middle 


Very  seldom  does  a  person  learn  how 
to  row  a  boat,  dig  clams,  catch  herring 
and  run  a  motor  boat  in  the  small  space 
of  twenty-four  hours,  but  this  accom- 
plishment was  performed  by  one  of  our 
school  staff  on  a  recent  "week-end" 
spent  on  the  Cape. 

There  were  times,  during  this  short 
period,  when  it  could  be  seen  that  this 
young  man  was  apparently  yearning  for 
his  flowers  and  the  urge  back  to  the 
routine  of  school  seemed  to  be  conquer- 
ing him  and  then  it  would  be  quelled 
by  the  sweet  voice  of  his  wife  from  the 
kitchen,  "would  you  please  get  some 
water?''  or  "please  get  some  wood  for 
the  fire-place." 

Over  and  over  again  came  the  ex- 
clamation, "Gee,  I'd  like  to  be  doWn 
here  for  six  months,''  or  more  common 
were  the  by-words  from  this  gentleman, 
who  was  having  new  experiences,  "do 
I  like  steamed  clams!"  No  one  would 
doubt  the  answer  to  this  last  expression 
if  they  could  only  have  stayed  through 
that  Sunday  dinner. 

A  trip  like  this,  although  short,  was 
full  of  the  kind  of  life  that  we  all  need, 
to  break  up  the  strenuous  days  of  work 
and  thought. 

of  the  swamp,  flows  a  narrow  brook, 
bridged  vidth  a  few  old  planks.  Stepping 
upon  this  bridge,  one  is  startled  with  a 
splash  as  a  frog  plunges  into  the  smooth 
surface  of  a  pool  and  is  gone.  As  if 
Mother  Nature  had  scattered  bits  of  the 
arching  sky  along  the  bank,  are  the 
little  blue  violets.  This  is  the  most 
beautiful  piece  of  nature  in  the  woods, 
only  made  a  little  uncomfortable  at 
times  by  the  mosquitoes.  Many  birds 
may  be  heard  in  the  alders,  the  thrush, 
catbird,  veery,  song  sparrow,  red  winged 
blackbird,  chewink,  chickadee,  and 
pheobe,  go  from  tree  and  bush  and 
reed,  each  with  its  own  characteristic 
movement. 

Over  on  the  hill  just  above  the  swamp 
grows  a  large  pine  grove,  fringed  with 
small  pines  four  feet  high.  On  both 
sides  of  the  path  that  winds  over  the 
hill,  are  masses  of  wild  lily-of-the-val- 
ley,  scenting  the  entire  region. 

Here  and  there  are  pink  lady-slip- 
pers, scattered  about  under  the  fronds 
of  the  ferns.  Up  in  the  pines  is  heard 
a  rustling  of  the  branches  and  after  a 
few  minutes  search,  out  jumps  a  gray 
squirrel,  jumping  from  tree  to  tree  and 
running  along  the  huge  limbs  of  pines. 
He  is  also  accompanied  by  the  flutter  of 
wings  as  birds  are  frightened  from  their 
hiding  among  the  leaves. 

Everyone  should  learn  to  love  the 
woods  and  the  beauty  of  nature.  There 
are  many  things  of  interest  to  be  seen 
in  the  woods  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
It  is  something  that  should  not  be 
missed  by  anyone. 

Clinton   Ashley. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


Home   Bureau   Day 

A  beautiful  warm  summery  day- 
greeted  the  women  of  Bristol  County 
who  gathered  at  the  Agricultural  School 
in  Segreganset  for  their  Annual  Home 
Bureau  meeting  on  Saturday,  June  5. 

Twenty  study  groups  in  Home  Fur- 
nishing classes  exhibited  examples  of 
their  handwork.  These  included  curtains 
and  table  runners  in  darned  net,  slip 
covers  for  chairs  and  sofas,  braided  and 
hooked  rugs  and  pleated  lamp  shades  as 
well  as  some  very  splendid  notebooks 
prepared  by  the  leaders. 

The  subject  of  the  first  talk  was 
"Prize  Winning  Qualities  in  Handi- 
craft", by  Miss  Grace  B.  Gerard,  Spe- 
cialist in  Home  Furnishings  from  the 
State  College.  Miss  Gerard  had  no  diffi- 
culty ill  finding  examples  among  the 
things  exhibited  to  use  in  illustrating 
her  talk. 

Mrs.  W.  Adelbert  Redfield  of  Re- 
hoboth,  President  of  the  Bristol  County 
Home  Bureau,  spoke  on  "Extension 
Service  in  Our  Town.''  Mrs.  Redfield 
quoted  from  the  Massachusetts  Home- 
makers'  Creed,  and  then  told  of  bene- 
fits she  and  her  friends  had  received 
from  Extension  Work.  She  expressed  a 
wish  that  an  opportunity  for  a  study  of 
Child  Development  might  soon  be  avail- 
able. 

During  the  business  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing new  members  were  elected  to 
the  Executive  Board: — Mrs.  Charlotte 
B.  Allen,  Mansfield;  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Rounsevell,  East  Freetown;  Mrs.  Ada 
Wing,  South  Westport;  Mrs.  Warren  L. 
Ide,  Segreganset. 

The  names  of  Town  Committees  and 
Chairmen   appointed   by  the   Executive 
Board  were  read: — 
Acushnet — Mrs.    Benjamin   A.    Gilmore, 

Chairman;   Mrs.   Ida  F.   Morse,   Mrs. 

John  Geggatt,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Charles  Dietz, 

Mrs.  Annie  L.  Reed. 
Berkley — Mrs.  Stephen  Dow. 
Dartmouth — Mrs.   Viola  Sherman,  Mrs. 

J.  A.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Lucas. 
DiEhton — Mrs.   Wyman  E.   Hawkes. 
Fairhaven — Mrs.  Elmer  Stevens. 
Freetown — Mrs.    Marcus    Ashley,    Mrs. 

James  F.  Kirker. 
Mansfield — Mrs.  Henry  N.  Paine,  Chair- 
man; Mrs.  Henry  F.  Bayley,  Mrs.  H. 

E.  Fitzgerald,  Mrs.   Bertha  Brigham, 

Mrs.  Marion  Fiske, 
New    Bedford— Mrs.    Arthur    0.    York, 

Chairman;    Mrs.    Lois   Doolittle,  Mrs. 

Ernest    Teachman,    Mrs.    Joseph    A. 

Dubord,  Mrs.   Arthur  Harwood. 
Norton — Mrs.     W.     S.     Williams,     Mrs. 

Margaret  Smith,  Mrs.  Ruth  Murray. 
Rehobotti — Mrs.      Charlotte      Thatcher, 

Chairman;  Mrs.  Fred  Wakefield,  Mrs. 

Alice  Eddy. 
Seekonk — Mrs.  Emma  Olney,  Mrs.  0.  J. 

Hallowell,  Mrs.  Ralph  Case. 
Swansea — Mrs.    Arthur    Ormsbee,    Mrs. 

Gustave  Reinhagen. 


Taunton — Mrs.   Mabel    Trefethen,    Mrs. 

Louis  A.  Wade. 
Westport — Mrs.  Roger  M.  Acheson,  Mrs. 

George  Lawton. 

Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr,  State  Home 
Demonstration  Leader,  caused  much 
amusement  when  she  announced  that  in 
one  newspaper  in  our  county  the  sub- 
ject of  her  talk  had  been  printed  to 
read  "The  Art  of  Loving"  instead  of 
"The  Art  of  Living"  as  it  should  have 
been.  Mrs.  Herr's  analysis  of  the  things 
which  are  worth  while  and  which  con- 
tribute to  a  fuller,  better  life  never 
fails  to  inspire  us  to  try  a  little  harder. 

Mr.  George  H.  Gilbert,  Director  of 
the  Agricultural  School  in  Segreganset, 
welcomed  the  group  and  spoke  briefly 
about  some  of  the  different  phases  of 
our  program. 

At  roll  call  Mansfield  was  found  to 
have  the  largest  number  of  women 
present,  with  New  Bedford  a  close 
second. 

The  afternoon  program  opened  with 
a  violin  solo  by  Barbara  Wyeth  accom- 
panied by  her  sister  Louise. 

Miss  Mary  Pozzi,  Assistant  Specialist 
in  Home  Economies  from  Amherst, 
aroused  the  interest  and  curiosity  of 
the  group  with  two  little  games.  The 
audience  was  requested  to  repeat  Miss 
Pozzi's  gestures  exactly.  Only  a  few' 
were  observant  enough  to  catch  all  the 
details  and  Miss  Pozzi  wouldn't  tell 
them  the  secret,  saying  that  the  game 
is  spoiled  when  too  many  know  it.  Miss 
Pozzi  outlined  the  Extension  program 
in  Recreation. 

A  short  discussion  of  plans  for  Ex- 
tension classes  in  1932  by  Miss  Eames 
was  followed  by  Mrs.  Esther  Cooley 
Page  whose  subject  was  "Dollars  and 
Sense  in  Clothing".  Her  talk  was  illus- 
trated with  garments  made  by  members 
of  Children's  Clothing  groups  in  Norfolk 
County.  The  subject  of  renovation  and 
remodelling  of  last  year's  garments  to 
make  them  attractive  and  useable  was 
also  discussed.  "New  Clothes  from  Old" 
and  "Children's  Coats  and  Hats''  are 
the  two  subjects  for  our  fall  classes  and 
much  interest  was  aroused  by  Mrs. 
Page's  talk. 


FARM    AND    HOME    WEEK,   MASSA- 
CHUSETTS STATE  COLLEGE, 
JULY  26-29,   1932 


Canning 

This  year  in  particular  many  are  in- 
terested in  canning  and  preserving  this 
summer's  garden  products  for  next 
winter's  use. 

We  are  glad  to  help  you  with  your 
canning  problems.  For  bulletins  or  other 
information  write  to  either  Miss  Blanche 
W.  Eames  or  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Stewart, 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
Segreganset,  Mass. 


You  are  invited  to  come  and  enjoy 
with  the  many  farm  and  home  folks  the 
lectures,  demonstrations,  social  and 
entertainment  opportunities  offered  by 
your  State  College. 

The  programs  presented  are:  Home- 
making,  Food  Preservation,  Poultry, 
Dairy,  Fruit,  Beekeeping,  Lawns,  Vege- 
table Gardening,  Home  FloWer  Garden- 
ing, Home  Gardening,  Tobacco  and 
Onions,  Farm  Management,  and  Soils 
and  Field  Crops. 

Among  the  items  of  interest  to  the 
ladies  are: 

Clothes,  Money  and  Satisfaction, 
Alice  H.  Haley  of  the  Garland  School 
of  Homemaking. 

Attractive  Suppers  at  Low  Cost 
(demonstration),  Lucile  Brewer,  for- 
merly of  Cornell  University. 

Bulbs  for  the  Home,  Clark  L.  Thayer, 
M.  S.  C. 

Some  of  the  Newer  Perennial  Flowers, 
Alex  Gumming,  Bristol  Nurseries,  Bris- 
tol, Conn. 

The  Laundering  Qualities  of  Fabrics, 
G.  H.  Johnson,  Laundryowner's  Na- 
tional Association,  Joliet,   111. 

An  Amherst  Song  Bag,  Frank  P. 
Rand,  M.  S.  C. 

Rock  Gardens  and  Alpine  Plants, 
Dorcas  Brigham,   Williamsburg,  Mass. 

Beginnings  of  Children's  Behavior 
Problems,  Sybil  Foster,  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

Musical  Program,  Varsity  Club  Quar- 
tet of  Boston.  One  of  the  leading  quar- 
tets in  the  State. 

Lawns  and  Their  Care — a  field  day 
program. 

Beautifying  the  Home  Grounds,  A. 
M.  Davis,  M.  S.  C. 

Cultural  Practices  for  the  Home 
Garden,  L.  G.  Schermerhom,  New 
Jersey  State  College. 

Laboratory  Practice  in  Food  Preser- 
vation. 

The  Home  Fruit  Garden. 

Garden  Lilies,  William  N.  Craig, 
Weymouth,  Mass. 

A  Wild  Flower  Journey  Around  My 
Farm,  Walter  A.  Dyer,  Amherst. 

These  programs  are  free  of  charge, 
the  only  expense  will  be  for  your  room 
and  board.  Why  not  plan  your  vacation 
for  July  26-29,  and  come  to  your  State 
College? 

Write  to  Earle  S.  Carpenter,  M.  S. 
C,  Amherst,  for  reservations,  or  to 
Blanche  W.  Eames,  Segreganset,  for 
information. 


From  a  strictly  health  point  of  view, 
every  one  must  mind  hi's  neighbor's 
business  as  well  as  his  own. — Dr.  D. 
Lechmere  Anderson. 


United   Efiforl 

Together  is  the  most  inspiring  word 
in  our  language.  Coming  together  means 
beginning,  keeping  together  means  pro- 
gress, working  together  means  success. 
— Hale. 
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JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


County  Club  Notes 

Arrangements  for  County  Club  Camp 
are  fast  rounding  into  shape.  The  camp 
dietitian  and  the  counselors  have  all 
been  chosen  and  we  think  we  have  an 
excellent  group  of  folks  in  charge.  The 
counselors  include  Miss  Ida  Davis,  Taun- 
ton; Miss  Rose  Walsh,  New  Bedford; 
Mrs.  Louise  Gwilliams,  Norton,  and  Miss 
Dorothy  M.  Stewart,  Segreganset;  Mr. 
Anthony  Thatcher  of  Rehoboth,  Mr. 
George  Kirby,  Taunton;  Mr.  Robert 
Sharpies,  Seekonk;  and  Mr.  Edwin  R. 
Wyeth,  Segreganset. 

Several  members  have  already  been 
enrolled  for  the  Camp.  Following  is  the 
list,  to  date,  of  those  who  are  going: 
GIRLS — Caroline  Hodges  and  Barbara 
Sherman  of  Raynham;  Gerda  Moreau, 
Barrowsville ;  Margaret  Kammera,  Re- 
hoboth; Margaret  Crosby  and  Avis 
Worthington,  Taunton;  Elizabeth  Good- 
win, Estelle  Pierce,  North  Dartmouth; 
Alice  Adams  and  Carol  Humphrey, 
Seekonk;  Jean  Campbell,  Attleboro;  and 
Irene  Cantin  of  Westport.  BOYS — 
Roland  Booth,  East  Taunton;  Everett 
,Philla  and  Roy  Geggatt,  Acushnet; 
Russell  Cooper,  West  Mansfield;  Lee 
Fleming,  Myricks;  Francis  Silvia  and 
Charles  Webster,  Taunton. 

The  County  Champions  in  Pood, 
Clothing,  Handicraft,  Poultry  and  For- 
estry this  year  will  be  given  a  free  trip 
to  County  Camp.  At  this  writing  the 
names  of  these  club  members  have  not 
been  decided  upon. 

Every  camp  delegate  must  present  a 
health  certificate  from  a  physician  or 
nurse  on  arrival  at  County  Camp.  The 
Westport  School  Nurse  will  visit  the 
Camp  each  day. 

Don't  forget  the  Camp  dates — ^Mon- 
day, June  27th,  to  Friday,  July  1,  in- 
clusive. 


Granges  Co-operate 

The  Mansfield,  Smith  Mills,  East 
Freetown,  Westport,  Easton,  and  Taun- 
ton Granges  have  contributed  to  the 
extent  of  sending  one  club  delegate 
from  their  respective  towns  to  the 
County  Club  Camp  at  Noquochoke.  The 
Seekonk  Parent-Teachers'  Association 
is  making  it  possible  for  two  boys  and 
two  girls  to  go. 


Club  Members  Co-operate  to  Send  Club 
Delegate  to  Washington 

Several  clubs,  club  members,  past  club 
members  and  friends,  have  contributed 
toward  the  travel  expense  of  sending 
Raymond  Harrington  of  North  Dart- 
mouth to  the  National  Club  Camp  at 
Washington.  They  are  as  follows  Mr. 
Walter  C.  Baylies  of  Taunton;  Mr. 
Joseph  K.  Milliken  of  North  Dighton; 
Miss  Louise  B.  Sears,  Taunton;  Mr. 
Robert  Sharpies,  Seekonk;  "The  Good 
Luck  Clothing  Club",  Mrs.  Clara  Ashley, 
Leader;  Myricks   4-H   Clubs,   Miss  Mil- 


dred Ashley  and  Mr.  Arlan  DoW,  local 
leaders;  Raymond  Webber,  David  Roh- 
din,  Mrs.  George  H.  Jennings,  Howard 
Jennings,  and  Edna  Utton,  Easton;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  Lee  Johnson,  Michael 
Schobel,  Anthony  Thatcher,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chester  Munroe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hil- 
man  Cash,  of  Rehoboth;  George  Kirby, 
Aldo  Pasolo,  Emanuel  Cabral,  Ida  Davis, 
Natalie  Ogosalek,  Marion  Doel,  and  Sid- 
ney WUkins,  of  Taunton;  and  the  Gid- 
ley  4-H  Clubs  of  North  Dartmouth, 
Mary  Faber,  Julius  Sylvia,  and  Ray- 
mond Harrington,  local  leaders. 


Local  Leaders   for  the  Past   Year 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  folks 
in  Bristol  County  who  have  given  their 
time  and  energy  to  further  club  work 
during  the  past  year  and  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  success  of  clubs  in 
this  county.  Wherever  a  local  leader  has 
supervised  more  than  one  club  a  figure 
in  parenthesis  is  placed  after  their 
name. 

Acushnet — Mrs.      Annie      Reed,      Miss 
Blanche  A.  Robers,  Miss  Susan  Davis, 
Miss  Grace  Taber,  Miss  Hilda  Leite, 
Miss    Alma    Schumann,    Mrs.    Mabel 
Phillips,     Mrs.     Emily     Sylvia,     Miss 
Yvonne   Jailette,   Miss   Elsie   Milotte, 
Mr.  Albert  Ford,  and  Superintendent 
Charles  H.  Holmes,  (4). 
Attleboro — Miss   Vivian   Powell. 
Berkley — Miss   Rose    Walsh,    Miss    Mil- 
dred Ashley,  Mr.  Russell  Haskell,  Mr. 
Arlan   Dow. 
Dartmouth — Miss  Mary  Faber,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Harrington,  Jr.,  Julius  Sylvia. 
Dighton — Mr.  Fred  O.  Walker. 
Easton — Mrs.  George  H.  Jennings,  Miss 

Edna  Utton   (2). 
Fall  River — Mr.  John  Packer. 
Freetown — Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy. 
Mansfield — Miss    Virginia    Sherman. 
Norton — ^Mrs.     Louise    Gwilliams,    Miss 

Ingrid  Stenfeldt. 
North    Attleboro — Lester   Ralph. 
Raynham — Miss  Barbara  Sullivan,  Clif- 
ton Strange. 
Rehoboth — Miss    Driscoll,    Mrs.    Charles 
S.  Bliss,  Mrs.  Harry  Lucas,  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Ashley. 
Seekonk — Miss      Virginia       Buffington, 
Mrs.  Idella  Lindsey,  Miss  Helen  Bur- 
chard,  and  Mr.  Robert  Sharpies. 
Somerset — Miss  Margaret  McNeirney. 
Swansea — Miss     Alma     Wagner,     Miss 
Eleanor  Reardon,  Mr.  Hayward  Snell. 
Taunton — Miss    Louise    B.    Sears     (4), 
Miss    Ida    Davis,    Miss   Marion    Doel, 
Miss  Natalie   Ogosalek,  Mrs.   Charles 
Webster,    Miss    Helen    Higgins,    Miss 
Margaret  Sherry,  Miss  Edith  Adams, 
Aldo    Fasolo,    George    Kirby,    Roland 
Booth,  and  Charles  Webster. 
Westport^Sarah  Perry,  Myrtle  Collins. 
The   Club   Agent  has  acted   as  local 
leader   in    several    of   the    boys'    clubs 
where  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  as- 
sistance. 


Poultry    Club    Notes 

The    results    of   the    egg   laying    con- 
test for  April  is  as  follows: 

Eggs 
per  bird 
First — Roland    Vassar,    North 

Attleboro,  29.1 

Second — Henry  Hadeck,  Adamsn 

dale,  27.9 

Third — Leonard  Doran,  Dart- 
mouth, 24.1 
Those  having  egg  records  of  over  18 
eggs  per  bird  and  upward  to  Leonard 
Doran's  record  are  Raymond  Harring- 
ton, Robert  Hawes  and  Alfred  Valladoa 
of  the  Full-0-Pep  Club  of  North  Dart- 
mouth; Carlton  Cobb,  Sheldon  Davis 
and  Allen  Davis  of  the  Watuppa  Club 
of  Fall  River;  Lester  .Ralph,  Charles 
Schaefer  and  Tony  Wonzy  of  the  Red 
Rock  Club,  North  Attleboro;  William 
Ortelt,  Ernest  Ortelt,  Carlton  Norlund, 
John  Morgan,  and  Ernest  Moniga  of  the 
Perry  Club,  North  Rehoboth;  Frank 
Lewis,  John  Dean  and  Alfred  Doel  of 
the  Red  Rival  Club  of  Taunton;  Emma 
Stokinger,  W.  F.  Howe  Club,  Easton; 
and  Francis  Soitas  of  .Raynham. 

The    following    is    the    standing    by 
clubs : — 

First — Perry  Club,  North  Rehoboth. 
Second — Red   Rock  Club,   North   Attle- 
boro. 
Thi-rd — Watuppa  Club,  Fall  River. 
Fourth— FuU-O-Pep    Club,    North   Dart- 
mouth. 
Fifth — Red  Rival   Club,  Taunton. 
Sixth — W.  F.  Howe  Club,  Easton. 


Room    Improvement 

Is  your  room  one  that  you  enjoy  and 
live  in  or  is  it  a  room  where  you  sleep 
and  hurry  away  from  each  day? 

Mysterious  and  remarkable  changes 
can  be  made  with  a  little  paint,  a  pack- 
age of  dye  or  even  the  simple  rearrange- 
ment of  furniture.  Commodes,  old 
boxes,  orange  crates  and  discarded 
tables  have  been  known  to  become  dress- 
ing tables  and  desks.  There  are  things 
you  can  do  no  matter  how  hopeless  your 
possibilities  may  seem. 

Is  there  any  girl  who  does  not  wish 
to  have  an  attractive  bedroom?  Enter 
the  room  improvement  contest  and 
make  your  bedroom  livable. 


Canning^ 

A  "Winter  Health  Garden"  planted 
on  your  cellar  shelves  will  do  a  great 
deal  toward  giving  you  strong  muscles, 
glossy  hair  and  a  healthy  color.  What 
beauty  parlor  can  do  more! 

Begin  now  to  plan  for  your  winter 
garden  by  canning  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  your  garden  as  soon  as  they 
are  ready. 
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MORE     ABOUT     VACCINATION 


No-vV  is  the  time  for  the  poultryman 
to  determine  whether  or  not  it  will  pay 
him  to  vaccinate.  All  authorities  agree 
that  all  pullets  and  cockerels  should  be 
vaccinated  if  there  has  been  a  recent 
epidemic  of  fowl  pox  or  canker  on  the 
poultry  plant.  Even  though  a  poultry- 
man  has  not  suffered  loss  from  this 
disease  it  is  probably  good  insurance 
to  vaccinate. 

Those  who  have  gone  through  an 
epidemic  of  Pox  know  that  even  though 
the  mortality  may  have  been  light  there 
was  a  serious  loss  in  egg  production  for 
several  weeks  following  vaccination. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  vaccinate  old 
birds.  The  best  time  to  vaccinate  is 
when  the  birds  are  from  3  to  5  months 
old  while  they  are  still  on  range  and 
preferably  3  to  4  weeks  before  they  go 
into  the  laying  houses.  This  gives  the 
birds  time  to  fully  recover  from  the 
vaccination  before  they  are  transferred 
from  the  range  into  the  confinement  of 
the  laying  house.  Full  protection 
against  the  disease  is  not  developed 
until  twenty  to  thirty  days. 

Last  year  most  poultrymen  in  this 
section  who  Vaccinated  used  the  stick 
or  stab  method  in  preference  to  the 
follicle  method.  While  the  stick  or  stab 
method  is  much  easier  of  application 
as  well  as  easier  on  the  bird  and  less 
expensive  the  take  apparently  has  not 
been  quite  as  good.  This  may  bave  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  poultrymen 
tried  to  stretch  the  vaccine  too  far  or 
were  a  bit  careless  in  applying  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  poultrymen  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  these  two  methods 
it  might  be  explained  that  the  follicle 
method  consists  of  pulling  a  few 
feathers  from  the  thigh  of  the  bird 
about  two  inches  above  the  hock  joint 
and  applying  the  vaccine  solution  with 
a  brush  to  two  or  three  feather  foll- 
icles. 

The  stab  method  is  accomplished  by 
using  a  sharp  pointed  knife  with  a 
small  strip  of  adhesive  tape  wound 
around  it  so  that  about  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  the  point  is  exposed.  The 
feathers  are  parted  where  the  leg  and 
body  feathers  meet.  The  knife  is  dip- 
ped into  the  solution  and  jabbed  into 
the  skin  holding  the  knife  blade  on  a 
slant  in  order  not  to  enter  the  flesh. 
If  the  vaccine  takes  there  should  be  a 
small  scab  showing  in  about  two  weeks. 


JAPANESE    BEETLE    QUARAN- 
TINE 


Gro-wers   of   Fruits  and   Vegetables 

Must   Have   Permit  to   Ship   to 

Boston 

This  is  to  remind  growers  ship- 
ping fruit  or  vegetables  outside 
of  the  area  quarantined  for  Jap- 
anese beetle,  that  they  must  have 
a  permit  attached  to  the  truck. 
Otherwise  they  will  be  subject  to 
considerable  delay  and  possible 
fines. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Clifton,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  quarantine  for  this 
district  has  placed  a  quantity  of 
permits  in  the  hands  of  the  County 
Agricultural  Agent,  Warren  L. 
Ide.  Any  grower  in  Bristol  County 
may  secure  a  permit  good  for  30 
days  by  either  applying  in  person 
or  by  letter  to  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School. 

Inspectors  from  Mr.  Clifton's 
office  have  made  inspections 
throughout  Bristol  County  and 
have  found  only  a  slight  infesta- 
tion of  the  beetle. 

The  reason  that  permits  are  re- 
quired from  Bristol  County  grow- 
ers is  because  of  the  danger  of 
trucks  coming  through  Bristol 
County  from  seriously  infested 
areas  farther  south.  These  permits 
will  identify  the  local  grower. 

Any  grower  shipping  to  Boston 
or  other  points  outside  of  the 
quarantined  area  must  have  a  per- 
mit to  transport  sweet  corn,  beans 
in  the  pod,  apples,  peaches,  ber- 
ries  and   cut  floWers. 


EGG  AUCTION  FOR  SOUTHEASTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


A  committee  from  four  counties  in 
southeastern  Massachusetts  has  been 
working  on  plans  for  establishing  an 
egg  auction.  Several  committee  meet- 
ings and  two  or  three  mass  meetings 
have  been  held. 

Brockton  has  been  chosen  as  the 
most  favorable  location.  It  is  planned 
now  to  start  the  auction  July  22nd. 
The  reason  for  starting  at  this  time  is 
that   buyers   are   looking   for   eggs   and 


COMMERCIAL     POULTRY     PRODUC- 
TION  STILL  IN  ITS  INFANCY 


When  we  look  at  some  of  our  large 
commercial  poultry  flocks  in  Massa- 
chusetts we  are  led  to  believe  that  com- 
mercial poultry  raising  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  farm  flock.  This  is  more 
or  less  true  locally  but  is  not  true  of 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

For  example,  on  the  Boston  market 
77%  of  the  total  cash  receipts  of  eggs 
come  from  seven  midwestem  States, 
namely,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas, 
Illinois,  Nebraska,  Indiana,  and  Mis- 
souri. Nearly  all  the  eggs  from  these 
States  are  from  farm  flocks. 

Contrary  to  common  opinion  only 
4%  of  the  carlots  of  eggs  received  on 
the  Boston  market  come  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  States.  The  State  of  Maine  sup- 
plies about  the  same  amount  of  eggs 
for  Boston  as  does  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Scarcely  any  eggs  are  being  imported  at 
the   present  time. 

The  amount  of  Massachusetts  eggs 
sold  on  the  Boston  market  are  negli- 
gible. There  would  seem  to  be  a  real 
opportunity  to  increase  sales  of  Mass- 
achusetts eggs  in  a  market  like  Boston. 

it  was  thought  advisable  to  start  when 
eggs  were  scarce  so  that  by  the  time 
eggs  got  plentiful  in  the  fall  the  buyers 
would  have  gotten  the  habit  of  securing 
eggs    at    the    auction. 

The  Committee  under  its  Chairman, 
Eben  Wood  of  Bridgewater,  hope  to 
secure  200  cases  of  eggs  a  week  to 
start  the  auction.  The  auction  will  take 
place  twice  a  week.  The  eggs  will  be 
assembled  at  the  auction  building  at 
Brockton  and  inspected  by  a  competent 
inspector.  There  will  be  three  grades 
according  to  size — extras,  mediums  and 
pullets. 

Price  comparisons  on  the  auctions 
that  are  conducted  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  show  consistently  higher 
returns  to  the  poultrymen  over  a  period 
of  time  than  they  have  been  able  to 
secure  at  nearby  wholesale  markets  for 
similar  grades  of  eggs. 

It  would  seem  that  such  an  auction 
for  this  section,  if  properly  managed, 
should  be  quite  a  factor  in  increasing 
the  sales  of  locally  produced  eggs  and 
in  the  long  run  should  help  in  stabil- 
izing the  price  of  market  eggs. 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  1) 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 
The  Bristol  County  Committee  work- 
ing on  plans  for  this  auction  include 
A.  B.  Colb^th,  Rehobdth;  Henry  A. 
Jackson  of  Acushnet;  William  H.  Con- 
nors of  Raynham;  Curtis  Peckham  of 
Taunton,  and  Warren  L.  Ide,  Segregan- 
set. 

Any  poultryman  wishing  for  further 
information  in  regard  to  the  egg  auc- 
tion should  get  in  touch  with  one  of 
this  committee. 


SUMMER     RAINS     INCREASE     COC- 
CIDIOSIS    IN   POULTRY 


Damp  weather  at  this  time  of  year 
usually  is  follow'ed  by  an  outbreak  of 
coccidiosis  in  many  poultry  flocks  all 
over  Massachusetts,  according  to  Dr. 
Glen  Dunlap,  who  conducts  the  diag- 
nostic service  of  the  department  of 
veterinary  science  at  the  Massachusetts 
State  College.  Coccidiosis,  he  points  out, 
is  caused  by  minute  parasites  which 
live  in  the  intestines  of  chickens  and 
are  passed  out  in  the  droppings.  When 
sufficient  moisture  is  present,  the  para- 
sites which  are  on  the  ground  become 
infective  and,  when  picked  up  by  young 
chickens,  establish  themselves  in  the 
intestines  again. 

A  characteristic  symptom  of  coccidio- 
sis is  blood  in  the  droppings.  Very  often 
some  birds  in  the  flock  will  develop  pale 
shanks.  Usually  the  birds  will  "go  light", 
or  lose  weight,  will  appear  droopy,  and 
will  seek  warm,  sunny  spots  in  the  range 
house.  Another  common  symptom  is 
what  is  known  by  poultrymen  as  "range 
paralysis",  in  which  the  chicken  loses 
the  use  of  one  or  both  legs  and  some- 
times the  wings. 

Usually  young  chickens  acquire  the 
disease  by  picking  up  contaminated 
material  from  the  ground.  *   *  * 

Cleanliness  is  the  keynote  of  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  coccidiosis.  Money  that 
is  spent  for  medicines  and  for  special 
feeds  to  either  prevent  or  cure  cocci- 
diosis would  do  more  good,  says  the 
State  College  Veterinarian,  if  it  Went 
to  hire  labor  and  buy  litter  so  that  the 
houses  and  range  would  be  kept  en- 
tirely free  from  possible  sources  of  in- 
fection. 


Anyone  interested  in  installing  a 
farm  or  home  water  system  should  se- 
cure U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bulletins  No.  1426,  Farm  Plumbing,  and 
No.  1448,  The  Farmstead  Water  Sup- 
ply. Professor  Harrington  of  the  State 
College  at  Amherst  will  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish information  to  any  farmer. 


INFORMATION      REGARDING      SAL- 
MONELLA PULLORUM  INFECTFON 
(BACILLARY       WHITE       DIAR- 
RHEA)   OF   DOMESTIC    FOWL 
from 
Massachusetts    Agricultural    Experiment 
Station    Department    of    Veterinary 
Science,    Amherst,    Mass. 


EMERGENCY  HAY  SUPPLY 


Beware  of  Buy  Back  Rabbit  concerns. 


GENERAL 

1.  Salmonella  puUorum  infection 
(bacillary  white  diarrhea)  is  a  common 
infectious  disease  of  chicks  and  adult 
fowl. 

2.  The  disease  may  be  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  by  in- 
fected birds  principally  through  eggs 
laid  by  diseased  hens. 

3.  Infected  birds  may  be  detected 
by  means  of  a  laboratory  test  called  the 
agglutination  test.  All  birds  on  the 
premises  should  be  tested.  The  elimin- 
ation of  infected  birds  is  expedited  by 
retesting  at  intervals  of  four  to  six 
weeks. 

4.  To    determine    that    re-infection 
has  not  occurred,  all  birds  on  the  premi- 
ses should  be  tested  annually. 
APPLICATION      FOR      AGGLUTINA- 
TION TESTING 

1.  Application  for  testing  should  be 
made  directly  to — 

Department  of  Veterinary  Science, 
Massachusetts     Agricultural     Experi- 
ment Station,  Amherst,  Mass. 

2.  The  testing  season  is  from  Au- 
gust 1  to  March  1.  Application  cards 
must  be  filed  each  year  before  Sep- 
tember 1.  Service  cannot  be  guaranteed 
for  those  applying  after  that  date.  Ap- 
plications will  be  accepted  in  order  of 
priority  but  locality  and  convenience  of 
routing  with  other  applicants  must  be 
considered  in  arranging  schedules. 

3.  Testing  will  be  done  for  any  flock 
owner  in  Massachusetts  who  will  agree 
to: 

(a)  Have  all  blood  samples  collected 
by  an  official  blood  collector, 
and  to  furnish  such  help  as  is 
necessary  to  take  the  samples. 

(b)  To  band  all  birds  with  an 
official  leg  band  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Veterinary 
Science. 

(c)  To  observe  the  control  meas- 
ures outlined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterinary  Science. 

(d)  To  assume  responsibility  for 
losses  in  egg  production  and 
death  of  birds  thought  to  be 
caused  by  hemorrhage  follow- 
ing bleeding. 

4.  Certificates  of  any  kind  will  not 
be  issued  nor  will  any  flock  owner  be 
given  a  guarantee  that  his  flock  is  free 
from  Salmonella  puUorum  infection 
(bacillary  white  diarrhea).  The  depart- 
ment will  forward  results  of  tests  to  the 


Some  extra  roughage  may  still  be 
grown  for  feed  next  winter.  Those 
whose  hay  crop  suffered  from  dry 
weather  may  yet  find  it  worth  while  to 
top  dress  rowen  and  perhaps  grow  a 
catch  crop  is  the  suggestion  of  R.  W. 
Donaldson  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
College. 

Grass  stand  recovered  greatly  during 
late  June  from  needed  rain.  But  any 
uncut  fields  are  now  mature  and  further 
delay  in  harvesting  will  rapidly  de- 
teriorate the  feeding  value  of  this  hay. 
Hay  should  be  cut  by  the  4th  of  July 
to  make  the  most  of  the  first  crop. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  surer  way  of 
jeopardizing  the  opportunity  for  a  good 
rowen  crop  than  neglecting  to  cut  the 
first  stands  until  after  it  has  been  al- 
lowed to  seed  and  stop  g^rowth. 

It's  worth  the  chance  to  gamble  that 
midsummer  rains  will  follow  the  early 
dry  spell  to  grow'  a  rowen  crop.  By 
topdressing  good  sods  immediately  fol- 
lowing cutting  this  second  crop  will  be 
helped  considerably.  150  pounds  to  the 
acre  of  cheap  nitrogen  is  standard 
practice  with  many  good  farmers. 
Others  spread  manure-water,  if  avail- 
able, or  manure  which  is  not  strawy  and 
obtain  excellent  results  involving  little 
or  no  actual  cash  outlay. 

Probably  the  best  catch  crop  at  this 
late  season  is  millet.  Hungarian  millet 
30  pounds  per  acre  grows  rapidly  during 
the  hot  months  and  makes  good  hay. 
A  few  men  prefer  a  mixture  of  about 
15  pounds  millet  and  15  pounds  sudan 
grass,  especially  for  the  lighter  soils. 
Japanese  millet  growing  ranker  than 
Hungarian  is  the  best  for  cutting  as 
green  feed.  Late  planted  com  is  often 
worth    while    for    fodder    purposes. 

Catch  crops  may  well  be  seeded  as  a 
second  crop  on  old  sod  land  that  Was 
first  cut  for  hay,  but  needs  renewing 
and  fertilizing.  Another  alternative  to 
piece  out  the  winter  roughage  is  to  pro- 
vide late  fall  pastures  or  early  spring 
feed  by  sowing  rye  or  wheat  and  vetch. 
During  August,  wheat  2  bushels  and 
vetch  20  pounds  should  be  sowh  for 
early  spring  green  feed  or  hay.  For 
later  planting — ^August  20  to  October 
10 — winter  rye  has  no  equal  for  rapid 
growth  during  this  period  and  makes 
good  pasture  during  late  fall  or  early 
spring.  When  fed  in  moderation  it  is  less 
apt  to  taint  the  milk  and  for  many 
dairymen  has  been  a  God-send  in  time 
of  need. 

R.  W.  Donaldson, 
Extension  Agronomist, 
Massachusetts  State  College. 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  to  local  County  Extension  Ser- 
vice, unless  instructed  otherwise  by  the 
flock  owner. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


BLUEBERRY  TIME 


Many  of  us  retain  pleasant  memories 
of  happy  picnic  days  when  the  family 
"went  blueberrying". 

This  year  blueberries  are  apparently 
going  to  be  plentiful  and  it  is  an  op- 
portune time  to  revive  this  custom.  A 
row  of  jars  of  canned  blueberries  in 
the  preserve  closet  means  popular  nutri- 
ition  and  inexpensive  desserts  during  the 
winter  months.  The  following  method  of 
canning  is  recommended  for  these  de- 
licious berries.  Blueberries  canned  by 
this  method  may  be  used  in  cake,  muf- 
fins or  pies,  or  may  be  sweetened  and 
served  as  sauce. 
Canningf   Blueberries: 

1.  Pick  over  and  wash  the  fruit. 

2.  Put  1  to  3  quarts  in  a  square  of 
cheesecloth. 

3.  Gather  up  corners  of  cloth,  thus 
forming  a  bag  and  dip  into  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water.   This  is  blanching. 

4.  At  the  end  of  15  to  30  seconds, 
depending  on  proportion  of  water  to 
fruit,  remove  from  the  hot  water.  If 
spots  of  juice  show  on  the  cloth  the 
blanching  is  sufficient.  If  not,  dip  again. 
When  spots  do  appear  plunge  im- 
mediately into  cold  water. 

5.  Pack  into  clean,  tested  jars  as 
tightly  as  possible,  about  %  quart  of 
fruit  to  a  pint  jar. 

6.  Wipe  off  sealing  surface  of  jar, 
put  on  rubber  and  cover  and  bring  top 
clamp  into  the  notch  on  the  cover. 

7.  Process  in  boiling  w'ater  for  16 
minutes  if  pint  jars,  or  22  minutes  if 
quart  jars.  The  processing  vessel  should 
be  deep  enough  to  allow  water  to  cover 
the  jars.  It  must  have  a  rack  to  hold 
the  jars  off  of  the  bottom  and  should 
have  a  moderately  tight  fitting  cover. 
Water  should  be  actively  boiling 
throughout  the  processing  period. 

8.  At  the  end  of  this  period  remove 
from  the  processing  kettle  and  push 
down  the  side  clamp. 

9.  Allow  to  cool  and  then  store.  Jars 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
tested  before  beginning  the  canning 
job.  Be  sure  there  are  no  cracks  in  the 
sealing  surface  at  the  top  of  the  jar. 
The  covers  must  be  examined  for 
cracks  around  edges  and  adjusted  to 
the  sealing  surface  so  that  they  set 
square  and  true.  The  wire  clamps  on 
Lightning  type  jars  should  be  adjusted 
to  make  the  cover  fit  closely  with  no 
rubber  on  the  jar.  Rubbers  must  be 
new  and  fresh  and  may  be  tested  by 
stretching  about  4  inches  and  allowed 
to  return  to  normal  size.  If  they  have 
not  sufficient  elasticity  to  go  back  they 
should  be  discarded. 


Blueberry   and   Currant   Jam. 

1.  Wash,  pick  over  and  remove 
from  stems   V2   quart  of  currants. 

2.  Place  fruit  in  a  sauce  pan  with 
one  cup  of  water  and  boil  vigorously 
until  fruit  is  well  done  and  tender. 

3.  Press  pulps  through  a  colander 
or  fine  wire  sieve  and  save  the  pulp. 

4.  Pick  over  and  wash  one  quart  of 
blueberries. 

5.  Put  into  a  sauce  pan  with  one 
half  cup  of  water  and  add  pulps  from 
currants. 

6.  Boil  until  quite  thick  and  add 
14  ounces    (about  1%   cups)    of  sugar. 

7.  Boil  to  a  jam  consistency,  i.  e., 
until  material  will  heap  up  on  a  metal 
spoon  to  such  an  extent  that  the  edge 
of  the  spoon  cannot  be  seen.  This  jam 
vnll  also  give  a  very  good  jelly  test 

8.  Fill  jam  into  jars,  adjust  rubbers 
and  covers,  as  in  canning. 

9.  Process  in  hot  water  both  for  five 
minutes. 

10.  Remove  from  processer  at  end 
of  period.  Complete  seal  by  pushing 
side  clamp  down. 

11.  Allow  to  cool  and  then  store. 

For  further  information  about  can- 
ning address  the  Extension  Service, 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
Segreganset,  Mass. 


FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK 


Do  not  forget  Farm  and  Home  Week 
at  State  College  in  Amherst,  from  July 
26  to  29,  inclusive. 

A  splendid  program  has  been  ar- 
ranged and  there  will  be  a  nursery  with 
a  trained  nurse  in  charge  so  the  younger 
children  need  not  be  left  at  home. 

For  room  reservations  write  to  Mr. 
Earle  S.  Carpenter,  Extension  Service, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst, 
Mass. 


SOUR  MILK 


The  souring  of  milk  or  cream  in 
warm  weather  need  not  seem  like  a 
tragedy  to  the  housewife  who  knows 
how  to  use  it.  People  who  live  in 
countries  with  very  little  refrigeration 
have  always  used  sour  milk  and  often 
prefer  it  to  sweet  milk,  even  to  drink. 
Sour  milk  is  just  as  nutritious  as  sweet, 
and  it  is  just  as  extravagant  to  waste  it, 
since  it  cost  as  much  in  the  beginning. 

There  are  many  excellent  recipes  for 
using  sour  milk,  but  the  housewife  may 
easily  use  her  sweet  milk  recipes.  One 
teaspoon  of  soda  is  equal  in  leavening 
powder  to  4  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder,  or  for  each  teaspoon  of  baking 
powder  omitted,  substitute  %  teaspoon 
soda.  Many  good  cooks  like  to  use  some 
baking  powder,  even  when  soda  is  used. 
For  example: 


Sweet  Milk  Recipe 

2  cups  flour 

1  cup  milk 

2  tablespoons  fat 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder 

Sour  Milk  Recipe 

2  cups  flour 

1  cup  sour  milk 

2  tablespoons  fat 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
V2   teaspoon  soda 

Soda  should  always  be  sifted  with  the 
flour  and  not  added  to  the  liquid.  Little 
dark,  bitter  spots  in  the  product  show 
that  the  soda  is  not  evenly  distributed. 
This  never  happens  when  the  soda  is 
sifted  with  the  flour. 

Sour  Milk  Ice  Cream 

1  egg 

1/3  cup  orange  juice 
4  tablespons  lemon  juice 
1%  cups  sugar 

1  quart  sour  milk,  or  buttermilk 

Beat  egg  until  light.  Add  to  fruit 
juices,  milk  and  sugar.  Freeze. 

Sour    Milk    Grape    Sherbert 

2  cups  grapejuiice 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

4  cups  buttermilk  or  sour  milk 

1  2/3  cups  sugar 

Mix  sugar  and  fruit  juices.  Stir  con- 
stantly while  slowly  adding  milk. 
Freeze. 

Cottage   Cheese 

For  making  cottage  cheese,  the  milk 
should  be  thoroughly  clabbered,  or 
coagulated.  Set  the  pan  of  clabbered 
milk  in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  and  heat 
it  slowly  until  the  curd  separates  from 
the  whey,  being  careful  not  to  let  it 
get  too  hot,  which  makes  the  curd 
tough.  The  best  temperature  is  between 
92  degrees  and  94  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
When  the  curd  is  entirely  separated, 
turn  it  into  a  strainer  lined  with  a  piece 
of  cheesecloth  wrung  out  of  hot  water. 
Let  it  drain,  and  save  the  whey  to  use 
in  cooking.  Turn  the  curd  into  a  bowl, 
crush  it  vrith  a  fork,  and  add  salt  and 
other  seasoning  as  desired. 

Baked   Fish   with   Sour   Cream 

1  white  fish,  or  large  fillet 
%   to  1  teaspoon  salt 
1%  cups  sour  cream 

2  tablespoons  bread  crumbs 

Fillets  are  usually  salted  and  need 
little  extra.  If  fresh  fish  is  used,  rub 
well  with  1  teaspoon  of  salt  after  clean- 
ing. Lay  fish  on  a  well  greased  baking 
dish.  Place  in  a  very  hot  oven  (550 
degrees  F.)  for  5  minutes.  Reduce  heat 
to  400  degrees  F.  Cover  fish  with  cream, 
sprinkle  with  crumbs  and  bake  until 
the  cream  becomes  a  rith  yellow  and 
the  crumbs  brown.  Surround  serving 
platter  with  sliced  tomatoes. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


MY      EXPERIENCES      AT      THE 
NATIONAL   4-H    CLUB    CAMP 


Needless  to  say,  I  had  a  wonderful 
time.  That  can  be  taken  for  granted. 

At  the  Camp  157  boys  and  girls  were 
present  who  represented  forty  states. 
We  all  slept  in  tents,  and  we  were 
camped  half-way  between  the  United 
States  Capitol  and  the  Washington 
Monument. 

In  the  morning  we  all  attended  con- 
ferences where  problems  which  meet 
every  farm  boy  and  girl  were  discussed. 
At  these  conferences  we  had  many 
prominent  speakers.  Everyone  got  some- 
thing from  these  conferences  which  will 
help  in  their  future  life. 

After  these  meetings  we  went  on 
short  tours  to  points  of  interest  which 
were  near  our  camp.  After  dinner  we 
went  on  longer  tours  which  are  of 
National  historic  interest.  After  sup- 
per we  had  campfires. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  meet  the 
boys  and  girls  from  different  states  and 
compare  general  life  and  customs.  The 
different  dialect  was  also  very  interest- 
ing. 

I  wish  to  thank  every  one  who  con- 
tributed towards  sending  me  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Raymond  E.   Harrington. 


COUNTY   CHAMPIONS   CHOSEN 


Miss  Ida  Davis  of  Taunton  was 
chosen  county  winner  in  the  clothing 
project  for  the  past  year.  Ida  has  done 
exceptional  work  both  in  her  actual 
project  work  as  well  as  in  her  leader- 
ship work.  She  has  had  a  banner  cloth- 
ing club  at  the  County  Street  School. 
This  is  the  second  time  Ida  has  won  a 
county  championship,  the  other  one 
being  in  canning  three  years  ago.  She 
has  been  in  club  work  eight  years. 
During  her  last  three  years  she  has 
led  clubs.  Ida  received  the  trip  this  year 
to  County  Camp  at  Westport  where  she 
was  also  a  counselor.  Last  year  she 
attended  the  training  camp  at  Amherst 
as  a  representative  of  this  county. 

The  girl  who  has  been  chosen  county 
winner  in  Food  work  this  year  is  Edna 
Utton  of  North  Easton.  Edna  has  been 
in  club  work  seven  years  and  a  leader 
of  both  Food  and  Clothing  clubs  for  the 
past  three  years.  She  has  been  very 
much  interested  in  her  club  work  and 
her  girls  are   doing  good   quality  work. 

This  year  she  is  one  of  the  girls  who 
has  been  chosen  from  this  county  to 
attend  the  2-w'eeks  junior  training 
camp  at  Amherst. 

Julius  Sylvia  of  North  Dartmouth  has 
been  awarded  the  county  honors  in 
Forestry  having  completed  three  years 


in  this  project  and  doing  exceptionally 
well.  Julius  has  also  been  the  leader 
of  the  "Junior  Woodmen",  the  Forestry 
Club,  in  the  Job  Gidley  School  at  North 
Dartmouth.  He  attended  the  County 
Camp. 

Alfred  Doel  of  East  Taunton  is  the 
Poultry  Club  winner,  having  carried  on 
his  work  continuously  for  the  past  four 
years.  Besides  making  fine  records  with 
his  flock  he  has  won  many  prizes.  He 
has  been  president  and  secretary  of  his 
club  for  the  past  two  years.  Alfred  was 
awarded  the  trip  to  County  Camp. 

Clifton  Strange  of  Eaynham  is  the 
county  Handicraft  Club  winner,  having 
completed  five  years  of  work  in  this 
project.  During  the  past  year  he  has 
been  the  local  leader  of  the  club  at  the 
Raynham  Center  School.  For  his  good 
work  Clifton  was  awarded  the  County 
Camp  trip,  but  unfortunately  could  not 
go. 


GARDEN   CLUB   NOTES 


COUNTY     DELEGATES     TO     STATE 
CAMP 


The  following  club  members  and 
leaders  will  attend  Camp  Gilbert,  the 
State  Club  Camp  at  Amherst,  the  last 
w'eek  in  July  and  the  first  week  in 
August: — Christina  Schobel  of  Re- 
hoboth;  Edna  Utton  of  Easton,  Virginia 
Buffinton  of  Seekonk,  George  Kirby 
and  Aldo  Pasolo  of  Taunton,  Howard 
Jennings  of  Easton,  and  Irving  Wyeth 
of  Segreganset.  Howard  Jennings  was 
Camp  Spirit  among  the  boys  at  Camp 
Gilbert  last  year  which  entitles  him  to 
the  trip  again  this  year. 


POULTRY    CLUB    NOTES 


Winners  in  the  Egg  Laying  Contest 
for  the  month  of  May,  the  last  month 
of  this  contest,  are  as  follows: 

Eggs  per  bird 
First — Henry   Hadeck,   North 

Attleboro,  29.1 

Second — Ernest  Ortest, 

North  Rehoboth,  25.8 

Third — William  Ortest, 

North  Rehoboth,  25.7 

The    standing    of   the    Poultry    Clubs 
in  the  County  is  as  follows: 
First— Perry    School    Club,    North    Re- 
hoboth. 
Second — Red    Rock    Club,    North   Attle- 
boro. 
Third— Full-0-Pep     Club,    North    Dart- 
mouth. 
Fourth— Watuppa   Club,   Fall  River. 
Fifth — Red  Rival  Club,  Taunton. 

The  Perry  Poultry  Club  of  North  Re- 
hoboth will  receive  the  free  trip  to  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  in  September 
as  a  reward  for  their  fine  showing  as  a 
club  during  the  past  year.  With  veiy 
few  exceptions  this  club  has  made  100 
percent  return  of  their  egg  records  for 
the  year. 


There  are  over  150  members  enrolled 
in  the  Garden  Club  work  for  the  sum- 
mer in  the  following  towns:  Acushnet, 
Berkley,  Dartmouth,  Easton,  Fairhaven, 
Fall  River,  Freetown,  North  Attleboro, 
Raynham,  Rehoboth,  Seekonk,  Swansea, 
and  Taunton.  Clubs  have  been  organized 
in  Dartmouth,  North  Attleboro,  Fall 
River,  and  Swansea. 

'Make  succession  plantings  of  beans, 
beets  and  carrots  up  to  July  20th.  Don't 
let  the  land  stay  idle  the  rest  of  the 
season  after  the  first  crop  of  beans, 
lettuce  or  peas  are  out.  Any  of  these 
crops  may  be  followed  by  either  winter 
turnips,  w^inter  cabbage  or  spinach.  Be 
sure,  however,  to  fertilize  for  the 
second  crop. 

Keep  the  garden  hoed  and  cultivated, 
but  not  too  deeply,  throughout  the 
growing  season.  It  will  pay  you  for 
your  trouble. 

Don't  forget  to  have  some  vegetables 
coming  along  for  the  fall  fairs  for  ex- 
hibition purposes.  Especially  keep  in 
mind  the  big  show  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  October  13  and  14. 


CANNING  NOTES 


On  Saturday,  July  1,  Prof.  W.  R. 
Cole  gave  a  canning  demonstration  to 
a  group  of  17  4-H  girls  at  the  Winslow 
Church  in  Taunton.  These  girls  are  also 
Girl  Scouts  who  are  working  for  their 
Canner's  Badge. 

On  July  20,  these  girls  will  meet  to 
do  some  canning  to  be  used  for  some 
less  fortunate  people  next  winter. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  other  girls 
who  have  surplus  in  their  gardens  and 
would  like  to  do  the  same  thing  in  their 
club. 


FOR   YOUR   BEDROOM 


Perhaps  you  are  wondering  what 
colors  you  should  use  in  your  bedroom. 
If  you  remember  that  red,  orange,  yel- 
low are  warm  colors  and  go  best  in 
rooms  vsath  a  northern  exposure  and 
that  green,  blue,  violet,  are  cool  colors 
and  look  best  in  a  southern  exposure, 
you  will  get  along  very  well.  In  choosing 
your  colors  use  colors  that  are  dull 
rather  than  very  bright  for  the  back- 
ground, that  is,  walls,  floors  and  furni- 
ture. You  can  add  bright  bits  of  color 
in  pillows,  overdrapes,  lampshades  and 
candles  to  make  your  room  more  in- 
teresting. 

Grain  bags  that  have  been  dyed  have 
many  uses  and  are  very  inexpensive. 


In  the  August  issue  of  the  Farmers' 
Bulletin  there  will  be  an  article  by  one 
of  the  club  members  telling  what  hap- 
pened at  the  County  Camp. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 

SCHOOL  MOTTO:  "WHAT'S  WORTH  DOING  AT  ALL  IS  WORTH  DOING  WELL." 


SEGREGANSET,  MASS.,  JULY,  1932 


HOME    IMPROVEMENT 


Every  home  owner  has  the  desire  to 
make  his  house  more  of  a  home.  The 
wife,  the  children,  and  the  man  him- 
self always  feel  that  a  good  deal  has 
been  done  if  the  home  has  been  beau- 
tified. 

"That  is  fine,"  the  farmer  says,  "but 
I  have  no  time  to  be  fooling  around 
with  such  things."  If  he  has  the  desire 
he  will  find  the  time.  My  father  always 
said,  "you  can't  eat  flowers,  why  spend 
ti'me  on  those  things?"  Maybe  they 
don't  bring  in  gold  and  silver,  but  they 
bring  joy  and  satisfaction. 

A  farm  homestead  may  be  planted 
to  flowering  shrubs,  because  they  re- 
quire a  minimum  of  care  and  return 
big  dividends  in  beauty  and  satisfaction. 
A  flower  border  of  perennials  or  an- 
nuals, a  lawn  smoothed  up  or  reseeded, 
trees  trimmed  up  a  bit,  a  general  pick- 
up and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
home  is  changed. 

Many  times  one  wishes  to  change 
things  from  the  way  they  have  always 
been,  but  don't  know  just  where  to  be- 
gin, thinking  each  spring  and  fall  that 
by  waiting  until  the  next  season  some 
ready-made  blue  print  will  tell  exactly 
what  to  do.  Things  do  not  happen  that 
way. 

The  first  question  probably  will  be 
"how  much  will  it  cost?"  It  is  a  com- 
mon idea  that  it  costs  a  great  deal  to 
make  a  yard  attractive  and  it  is  a  mis- 
taken idea.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
farmer  will  copy  the  plans  of  some 
large  estate.  Just  a  few  simple  plant- 
ings, well  placed,  would  transform 
many  farms.  If  one  were  interested  in 
propagation,  the  trees,  shrubs,  vines 
and  fiowers  could  be  grown  from  cut- 
tings and  seeds,  but  this  takes  time  and 
care  although  some  of  the  B.  C.  A.  S. 
staff  members  have  done  this,  and  there 
is  added  interest  in  the  venture.  The 
thing  that  is  so  surprising  ite  that  many 
of  the  shrubs  can  be  taken  from  our 
own  native  woodlands.  New  England  has 
many  beautiful  evergreens,  such  as 
azaleas,  mountain  laurel,  hemlock,  cow 
pasture  juniper,  and  red  cedar.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  ferns,  dogwood,  hol- 
ly and  sumac.  This  is  but  a  small  list 
of  native  materials.  These  should  not 
be  moved  until  later  in  the  season.  A 
few  simple  suggestions  for  each  month 
will  come  through  the  News  if  we  find 
that  there  is  interest  among  our  read- 
ers. 


The  perennial  border  is  the  import- 
ant thing  for  this  month  and  next 
month.  Friends  are  most  valuable  w'hen 
planning  the  flower  garden.  A  few 
plants  obtained  here  and  there  soon 
make  a  fine  border  along  a  rock  wall  or 
fence.  At  this  time  phlox,  sweet  Wil- 
liams, poppies,  delphiniums,  iris, 
peonies,  gold  dust,  pinks,  violets  and 
many  others  may  be  transplanted.  Old 
plants  of  long  standing  should  be  taken 
up  and  divided  and  reset.  These  may 
be  gotten  from  neighbors  and  friends 
and  soon  you  will  be  dividing  yours 
with  friends  for  other  varieties  or  new 
stock.  Information  on  soil,  fertilizers, 
and  landscaping  may  be  had  at  the 
school  office. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  plans  for 
reseeding  the  lawn  if  a  new  lawn  is 
under  consideration.  A  lawn  should 
never  be  torn  up  if  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility of  reconditioning  it.  It  takes 
some  time  to  definitely  decide  the 
changes  that  one  wishes  to  make.  After 
this  it  takes  some  time  to  prepare  the 
seed  bed.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
August  or  September^  which  seems  a 
long  way  off  just  now'  but  the  prepar- 
ation should  begin  right  away.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  give  full  informa- 
tion in  the  News  each  month  for  the 
different  operations  for  Home  Improve- 
ment if  we  have  available  bulletins. 
The  school  office  will  supply  bulletins 
or  any  needed  information.  The  bulle- 
tin for  lawns  is  'Extension  Leaflet  No. 
85,  "Facts  on  Lawn  Management".  We 
also  have  a  very  good  library  for  the 
use  of  any  one  in  the  county. 

It  is  planned  now  that  a  boy  inter- 
ested in  dressing  up  his  home  grounds 
may  receive  all  the  help  possible  from 
the  school. 

A  small  nursery  has  been  started  for 
the  benefit  of  the  boys  from  which  they 
may  obtain  material  for  this  work.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  great  many  will  be  in- 
terested in  this  and  carry  it  along  as 
one  of  their  projects  while  in  school. 
We  anticipate  having  some  very  good 
pictures  of  homes  before  and  after  re- 
arranging   and    planting. 


Harry  Quick  called  in  at  Director  Gil- 
bert's home  a  short  time  ago.  He  gradu- 
ated from  B.  C.  A.  S.  in  1927  and  spent 
a  year  at  Stockbridge.  He  is  now  at  Fly- 
ing Horse  Farm,  South  Hamilton,  Mass., 
doing  experimental  work  with  trap 
nesting. 


ENROLMENT  QUOTA  NEARING 
COMPLETION 


Already  many  more  young  men  have 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  this  year 
than  can  be  accommodated.  Tentatively, 
the  quota  for  the  year  has  been  filled. 
There  may,  however,  be  a  possible 
chance  for  a  candidate  to  enter  if  any 
of  those  whose  qualifications  have  been 
passed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Admission 
as  satisfactory,  should  withdraw. 

This  means  that  any  who  desire  to 
be  considered  for  admission  should  get 
their  applications  in  at  once.  It  also 
means  that  those  whose  applications 
have  been  approved  can  best  be  sure  of 
being  admitted  by  prompt  payment  of 
the  matriculation  fee,  thus  completitig 
their  enrolment  early.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  register  applications  in 
the  order  in  which  enrolment  is  com- 
pleted. 

G.  H.  GILBERT,  Director. 


AN    ORCHARD    PROJECT 


At  least  one  Junior  has  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  apple.  Keram  Arabian,  a 
Junior  Special,  has  set  out  two  hundred 
fruit  trees  on  a  farm  recently  purchased 
in  Attleboro.  While  he  is  working  at 
the  school  this  summer  for  experience 
in  orcharding  he  has  found  time  to  set 
out  160  apple  trees  of  the  regular  "New 
England  Seven"  varieties.  He  has  also 
put  in  40  peach  trees  as  fillers  in  part 
of  the  orchard.  Arabian  plans  on  vege- 
tables and  small  fruits  with  the  orchard 
to  supply  a  road-side  market  in  the  near 
future. 


NOTES    FROM   DEPARTMENT   TWO 


This  department  started  the  season 
with  a  crew  of  four.  Rather  a  small 
crew  to  accomplish  all  of  the  field  ac- 
tivities for  the  season.  It  consisted  of 
George  Cunningham,  George  Berry 
George  Trefethen  and  Joseph  Silvia. 
Twenty-seven  acres  of  very  fine  com  is 
the  example  of  some  of  the  work  which 
has  been  done.  There  are  twenty  acres 
of  West  Branch  Sweepstakes,  five  acres 
of  Improved  Leaming,  and  two  acres  of 
several  varieties  which  were  planted  for 
trial  and  observation  by  the  boys. 

The  hay  crop  has  been  exceptionally 
fine  this  year.  Twenty  tons  have  already 
been   cut.   There  were  times  when  the 
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boys  worked  over  time  with  a  willing 
urge  to  get  the  hay  in  before  it  might 
rain. 

Two  of  our  saddle  horses  have  gone 
back  to  their  owners  for  the  summer. 
Peggy  and  Chatterbox.  The  school  has 
a  fine  arrangement,  whereby  the  horses 
are  loaned  to  the  boys  at  the  farm  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  when  they  need 
chem  and  are  used  by  the  owners  dur^ 
ing  the  summer.  The  boys  pay  for  the 
keep  of  the  horses  through  their  school 
organization.  This  affords  them  the  op- 
portunity of  learning  to  ride  with  little 
expense. 

All  of  the  fellow's  on  the  department 
are  looking  forward  to  a  well-earned 
and  enjoyable  jvacatJon  and  then  to 
come  back  with  renewed  energy  for  the 
new  year's  work. 

George  Cunningham,  '81. 


POULTRY  PROJECTS 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF  FROM  THE  B.  C.  A. 
S.  DORMITORY 


DEPARTMENT   NINE 


Here  we  are.  Department  Nine.  We 
have  not  been  heard  from  before  be- 
cause in  past  years  the  department  has 
just  been  temporary,  beginning  the  first 
of  April  and  continuing  through  the 
summer  months.  Now  we  are  expanding 
and  growing  into  a  part  of  the  entire 
school. 

The  work  has  been  the  care  of  the 
school  and  dormitory  grounds.  This 
consists  of  movnng  and  triwiming  and 
edging  the  lawns,  the  care  of  the  shrub- 
bery and  roads.  New  shrubbery  has 
been  placed  where  needed.  A  good  deal 
of  new  barberry  hedge  has  been  planted 
this  season.  We  are  always  striving  to 
make  B.  0.  A.  S.  a  place  in  which  We, 
as  boys,  can  take  great  pride. 

This  season  a  nursery  has  been  added 
to  the  work  of  the  department.  Those 
of  us  working  in  the  department  are 
taking  great  interest  in  the  project  and 
hope  some  ^ay  to  see  something  worth- 
while result  from  this  early  beginning. 

It  is  planned  that  the  school  will  raise 
ornamental  shrubs  and  perennials  for 
the  use  of  the  undergraduates  with 
which  to  beautify  their  home  grounds. 
Up  to  date  four  thousand  green  wood 
cuttings  have  been  placed  in  the  cold 
frame  from  the  shrubbery  on  the  farm. 
If  our  work  is  as  well  done  as  we  hope 
it  is,  we  should  have  some  nice  stock 
next  year. 

Vacation  time  is  at  hand,  but  the 
work  of  the  department  will  go  along 
just  the  same  when  our  instructor  is 
away,  as  when  he  is  here  because  of 
his  teaching  over  the  past  few  months. 
Arnold  Hebert,  '35. 


It  is  better  to  keep  one's  mouth  shut 
and  to  be  thought  a  fool,  than  to  open  it 
and  remove  all  doubt. 


There  are  a  number  of  very  fine 
ownership  poultry  projects  conducted 
this  year  by  the  fellows  taking  poultry. 
Among  those  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion are  Mason  Smith,  George  Spencer, 
George  Trefethen,  and  Arthur  Dumont. 

Mason  Smith  is  rearing  fifty  .Rhode 
Island  Red  Pullets  in  IMr.  Ide's  back 
yard  where  there  is  no  grass  and  where 
poultry  has  been  kept  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  spite  of  these  rather  undesir- 
able conditions.  Mason's  pullets  are 
among  the  best.  Special  care  in  sanita- 
tion and  regular  care  is  the  chief  reason 
for  his  success. 

George  Trefethen  purchased  200 
White  Rocks  some  time  ago  and  now 
has  a  flock  that  is  the  envy  of  all  Dean 
Street  in  Taunton.  He  plans  to  go  into 
the  breeding  business  next  winter  and 
we  expect  that  anyone  seeing  the  parent 
stock  would  buy  without  further  ques- 
tioning. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  STAFF  AND 
SECRETARIES 


It  has  been  suggested  by  one  with 
authority  and  understanding  that  We 
have  among  our  workers  one  well  quali- 
fied for  a  housekeeper,  judging  from 
the  way  she  maintains  the  office  neat- 
ness and  the  store-room  atmosphere. 
Guess! 


It  is  understood  that  any  one  in- 
terested in  bantams  should  consult  Mr. 
Hawkes.  It  has  never  been  known  that 
this  type  of  bird  (hawks)  that  preyed  on 
chickens  raised  its  own  food,  but  strange 
things  vnll  happen  in  nature. 


A  riddle.  Who  is  the  B.  C.  A.  S. 
staff  member  who  wears  one  black  sock 
and  one  brown  one?  Another  one.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  an  instructor  filling  a 
barrel  with  wet  sawdust  and  attempting 
to  roll  it,  and  to  his  embarrassment, 
(before  the  whole  class),  find  the  barrel 
had  no  bottom  in  it? 


One  of  our  staff  members  is  keeping 
bachelor  quarters  now  that  his  wife  has 
gone  to  the  mountains  for  the  summer. 
The  other  day  he  bought  a  whole  pound 
of  beef  steak  and  ate  it  in  one  meal. 
Woe  unto  that  waist  line.  One  would 
think  that  he  sees  enough  cows  every 
day  so  that  he  w'ouldn't  want  beef  steak. 


If  you  must  kill  time — try  working  it 
to  death. 


Last  Thursday  evening  Mr.  Gilbert 
took  a  group  of  fellows  swimming  down 
to  Fort  Pheoniic.  It  was  our  first  swim- 
ming trip  of  the  summer  and  everyone 
seemed  to  enjoy  it.  (Mr.  Gilbert  is  surely 
a  fine  sport  at  our  swimming  parties, 
where  all  thought  of  director  and  pupils 
is  forgotten  and  he  is  one  of  the  fel- 
lows with  us.  I  guess  he  knows  that  the 
depression  has  hit  us,  because  he  not 
only  gave  us  a  good  time,  but  refused 
to  accept  any  transportation  costs.  We 
hope  that  more  fellows  will  go  next 
time. 


If  you  remember  correctly,  last  Fri- 
day evening  was  very  warm  (July  1). 
Department  Two  went  svdmming,  at  Asr 
sonet  Beach.  Mr.  Hawkes  was  called  up- 
on to  play  the  part  of  the  hero  when 
a  little  friend  in  the  party  became 
frightened  in  deep  water  with  the  un- 
der tow  sweeping  her  away.  With  Mr. 
Hawkes,  Mrs.  Hawkes,  the  little  girl 
and  a  boatman  the  situation  became  very 
grave.  Mr.  Hawkes  was  brought  ashore, 
given  first  aid  and  taken  home  to  the 
aid  of  a  doctor  who  found  him  in  a 
critical  condition.  After  a  few  days  he 
has  recovered.  We  are  all  glad  to  see 
him  back  on  the  job  instead  of  a  neW 
instructor. 

Berry  and  Cunningham  took  a  dip 
with  all  of  their  clothes  on  over  a  bet 
of  fifty  cents,  but  no  vacation  such  as 
Mr  Hawkes  had  resulted  from  the 
wager. 


Two  of  the  "Dorm"  fellows  were  out 
in  a  car  the  other  evening  and  the  con- 
versation drifted  to  State  Police  uni- 
forms. The  driver  mentioned  the  fact 
that  he  had  tried  to  get  onto  the  force 
at  one  time.  Just  then  a  State  Trooper 
came  along  side  out  of  a  side  street  and 
cut  in  in  front  of  them.  They  stopped  a 
few  inches  from  him.  They  both  al- 
most received  their  uniform  of  stripes. 
The  next  night  they  ran  over  a  dog,  so 
as  the  saying  goes,  "the  thitd  time 
never  fails."  Now  George  is  staying  in 
nights  to  be  sure. 

George  Berry,  '35. 
George  Cunningham,  '31. 


Forum  last  week  (July  6)  was  in 
charge  of  Walter  Parnum.  He  told  about 
his  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Chicago 
and  then  to  Taunton.  The  trip  was  made 
by  buss.  Walter  told  about  his  trip  in  a 
very  interesting  style,  holding  the  atten- 
tion of  the  group  until  time  was  called. 
This  is  fine  training. 


Fellows  out  in  the  field :  Send  in  News 
to  be  printed. 


Don't  wait  for  your  ship  to  come  in — 
row  out  to  meet  it. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY 
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MIDSUMMER  POULTRY  AND  EGG 
OUTLOOK 


The  number  of  layers  in  farm  flocks 
during  the  coming  fall  and  winter  seems 
likely  to  be  4  or  5  per  cent  greater  than 
last  year.  This  increase  in  layers  as- 
sumes that  the  same  number  of  hens 
will  be  held  over  as  last  year  and  that 
the  same  proportion  of  the  pullets  will 
be  saved.  Such  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  layers  would  not  bring  the 
total  production  of  eggs  during  the  fall 
and  winter  above  that  reached  last 
season,  when  a  very  high  rate  of  lay^ 
ing  per  hen  prevailed,  unless  the  winter 
is  again  mild  and  feed  continues  cheap. 
July  conditions  indicate  an  abundant 
supply  of  feed. 

July  stocks  of  all  eggs  in  cold  storage 
are  28  per  cent  less  than  last  year, 
which  will  relieve  the  market  this  year 
of  the  depressing  eflPect  of  burdensome 
stocks  of  storage  egga  suck  as^  were,  on_ 
hand  during  the  past  two  seasons.  Al- 
though egg  prices  are  low  they  are  not 
as  low  relatively  as  prices  of  most  other 
farm  products.  With  transportation 
costs  still  relatively  high,  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  production 
of  eggs  in  the  Far  West  and  in  ship- 
ments from  that  region.  States  con- 
tiguous to  the  large  Eastern  seaboard 
markets  are  increasing  production. 

A  larger  poultry  crop  is  anticipated 
for  market  this  fall  and  winter  in  view 
of  an  increase  of  7.5  per  cent  in  chick- 
ens being  raised  and  the  possibility  of 
greater  weight  per  bird  marketed  be- 
cause of  more  liberal  and  longer  con- 
tinued feeding. 

Hens  in  Farm  Flocks 

The  number  of  hens  and  pullets  of 
laying  age  in  farm  flocks  on  July  1  this 
year  was  1.5  per  cent  less  than  on  July 
1  last  year,  6.1  per  cent  less  than  July, 
1930,  and  7.0  per  cent  less  than  July  1 
average  for  the  5  years  1925-29.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
States  small  increases  over  last  year 
were  shown  but  in  all  other  sections 
small  decreases  occurred. 


THE  APPLE  SITUATION 


According    to    an    estimate    released 
under   date   of   July   11,    1932,   by  the 
United    States   Department   of   Agricul- 
ture, the  1932  total  production  of  apples 
(Continued  on  page  2,  column  1) 


IMPORTANT      SUGGESTIONS       FOR 

1932-33   PULLORUM   DISEASE 

TESTING  SEASON 


All  poultrymen  who  own  desirable 
breeding  flocks  whether  infected  or  non- 
infected,  should  make  plans  for  PuU- 
orum  Disease  testing  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

During  the  last  testing  season  100 
flocks,  representing  78,657  birds,  were 
found  infected.  No  doubt  some  of  these 
flocks  are  unsuitable  for  breeding  be- 
cause they  lack  desirable  breeding  qual- 
ities. Such  flocks  should  be  replaced  by 
Pullorum  Disease-free  breeding  stock. 
The  infected  flock  that  possesses  de- 
sirable breeding  qualities  should  be 
tested  early  in  September  in  order  that 
all  infected  birds  may  be  elimi'nated  be- 
fore the  next  hatching  season.  Several 
tests  at  frequent  intervals  may  be 
necessary  to  detect  all  the  reactors  in 
the  flock.  The  birds  m^ay  be.  satisfac- 
torily tested  while  still  on  range.  Range 
testing  prevents  the  majority  of  the  in- 
fected birds  from  entering  the  per- 
manent laying  quarters  where  condi- 
tions are  more  conducive  to  the  spread 
of  the  disease  than  on  the  range. 

Each  year  infection  is  detected  in 
some  flocks  which  were  negative  the 
previous  season.  Hence  a  flock  owner 
who  has  a  negative  flock  one  year 
should  realize  that  it  may  reveal  infec- 
tion the  next  year.  In  the  majority  of 
such  cases  the  infection  was  introduced 
through  failure  in  observing  sanitary 
and  preventive  measures.  In  order  to 
determine  the  status  of  the  flock  and 
assure  freedom  from  disease  before  the 
next  hatching  season,  early  testing  is 
advised. 

Last  season  the  number  of  flock 
owners  testing  all  the  birds  on  the 
premises  was  less  than  the  previous 
season.  Less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
flock  owners  had  all  the  birds  on  the 
premises  tested.  This  is  not  an  expe- 
dient move  for  the  Massachusetts 
poultrymen  who  have  attained  a  com- 
mendable rank  in  Pullorum  Disease 
eradication.  The  true  disease  status  of 
a  flock  cannot  be  ascertained  by  test- 
ing only  part  of  the  flock.  In  view  of 
the  present  economic  conditions  poul- 
trymen cannot  afford  to  follow  ineffec- 
tive measures  for  the  prevention  and 
eradication  of  this  disease. 

(Continued  on  page  2,  column  1) 


BROCKTON   EGG  AUCTION 


Massachusetts'  first  egg  auction  was 
held  Monday,  August  1,  at  Brockton. 
It  looks  as  though  this  might  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  market- 
ing of  farm  produce  in  Massachusetts. 

This  method  of  selling  is  both  ad-, 
vantageous  to  the  buyer  and  to  the 
seller.  The  producer  can  dispose  of  his 
surplus  products  with  the  minimum  of 
time  and  expense  involved,  while  the 
buyer  can  get  the  products  in  fresh 
condition  and  in  any  given  amount. 

The  Brockton  Egg  Auction  is  located 
at  109  North  Montello  Street  in  the 
S.  S.  Pierce  building.  The  auction  will 
take  place  each  Monday  and  Thursday, 
at  2  P.  M.  More  than  80  poultrymen 
will  send  in  a  part  or  all  of  their  eggs 
according  to  their  desires.  The  eggs  are 
graded  into  three  sizes  by  the  producer. 
All  eggs  are  inspected  and  weighed  by 
a  competent  inspector. 

While  the  flrst  auction  perhaps  did 
not  bring  the  poultrymen  who  supplied 
the  eggs  quite  so  much  money  as  they 
may  have  expected,  some  of  the  best 
eggs  brought  five  cents  a  dozen  more 
than  the  Boston  wholesale  price  for 
similar  eggs  on  that  date. 

As  buyers  gain  confidence  in  this 
method  of  marketing  Massachusetts 
eggs,  the  auction  should  become  quite 
a  factor  in  stabilizing  the  price  of  fresh 
Massachusetts  eggs.  Incidentally,  it 
should  be  quite  a  factor  in  increasing 
the  sale  of  Massachusetts  eggs. 

Any  poultrjmian  in  the  county  who 
wishes  additional  information  in  regard 
to  the  egg  auction  should  communicate 
with  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Curtis  Peckham, 
South  Walker  Street,   Taunton,  Mass. 


RURAL    FAMILY    CARRIES    4    TONS 

WATER    15    MILES    SAYS    M.    S. 

C.  ENGINEER 


In  the  farm  home  which  is  not  equip- 
ped with  running  water,  someone  must 
Walk  about  15  mUes  and  carry  four 
tons  of  water  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
estimates  W.  C.  Harrington,  extension 
engineer  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
College.  This  walking  and  carrying 
could  be  eliminated,  says  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, by  running  a  pipe  from  the  well 
to  the  house  and  moving  the  pump  into 
the  kitchen,  an  improvement  which 
could  be  made  at  very  low  cost. 
(Continued  on  page  3,  column  3) 
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Apple  Situation,  con.  from  pg.  1,  col.  1 
in  the  United  States  will  approximate 
134  million  bushels  compared  with  202 
million  bushels  produced  in  1931,  a  de- 
crease of  about  34  per  cent.  Estimates 
concerning  commercial  production  have 
not  yet  been  made  available. 

The  New  England  Crop 

The  outlook  for  apples  in  New  Eng- 
land on  Juljy  1  was  for  a  crop  of 
6,640,000  bushels,  34  per  cent  greater 
than  the  light  crop  of  4,959,000  bushels 
harvested  last  year  but  30  per  cent 
short  of  the  five-year  average  (1924- 
1928)  crop  of  9,455,000  bushels.  In 
each  of  the  New  England  States  the 
prospective  apple  crop  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  light  1931  crop  but  con- 
siderably short  of  the  five-year  average 
1924-1928. 

For  New  England  as  a  whole  the  Mc- 
intosh outlook  is  somewhat  above  last 
year  and  average.  The  crop  of  Baldwin 
apples  is  expected  to  be  considerably 
larger  than  harvested  in  1931  but  short 
of  the  five-year  average.  Most  of  the 
early  varieties  such  as  Transparent, 
Astrachan,  Duchess  and  Gravenstein  are 
expected  to  have  only  moderate  crops 
this  year. 

The  total  productiksn  of  apples  in 
Massachusetts  is  forecast  at  2,296,000 
bushels,  or  about  46  per  cent  more  than 
the  light  crop  harvested  last  year.  This 
total  compares  with  1,575,000  bushels 
harvested  in  1931  and  3,168,000  bushels 
the  five-year  average  1924-1928.  Prac- 
tically all  varieties  promise  materially 
better  crops  than  harvested  a  year  ago. 


PuUorum  Disease,  con.  from  pg.  1,  col.  2 
Birds  exhibited  at  shows  and  faits 
and  birds  returned  from  egg  laying 
contests  should  not  be  re-introduced  into 
the  home  flock  immediately  upon  their 
return.  The  safest  health  procedure  to 
follow  is  not  to  add  them  to  the  fiock 
at  all.  Owners  who  regard  such  birds 
as  too  valuable  to  dispose  of  should 
hold  them  in  quarantine  for  at  least 
one  month.  They  should  be  tested  at 
least  once,  preferably  twice,  while  in 
quarantine  to  safeguard  the  health  of 
the  rest  of  the  flock.  Every  flock  owner 
should  consider  his  own  farm  as  a 
quarantine  station. 

Annual  testing  of  all  birds  on  the 
premises  and  the  quarantining  and  test- 
ing of  contest  birds  are  very  necessary 
measures  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing Pullorum  Disease-free  flocks. 

To  flock  owners  who  desire  Pullorum 
Disease  testing  during  1932-33  testing 
season,  and  who  have  made  applcation 
for  testing,  it  is  suggested  that  they 
can  help  both  themselves  and  the  labora- 
tory by  forwarding  application  cards. 


Forward   Your   Appli!cation    for    1932-33 
Pullorum    Disease   Testing 

The  flock  owners  who  tested  last  year 
have    received    application    cards.    Re- 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    DAIRY    HERD 

IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

REPORT 


Month  of  July,  1932 

Total  herds, 

Total  cows  on  test. 

Number  cows  in  milk. 


24 
636 
561 


Number  cows  dry,  75 

Average  production  per  cow: 

Milk,  711  lbs. 

Fat,  28.3  lbs. 

Average  cost  per  pound  fat  per  cow: 
Average    butterfat   test,  3.98% 

Unprofitable  cows  sold  during 

month,  8 


Cow 
"Rose" 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


63 

32 

1555 

31 

M43 
R4 


No.  1563 
No.  69 
No.       20 


Owner 
W.  J.  Davidson, 
Lakeville   State   Sanitorium, 
John  W.  Peck  &  Sons, 
Lakeville   State   Sanitorium, 
Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 
Maplewood  Farm, 
Maplewood    Farm, 
Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 
Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 
House   In  The  Pines, 


HIGHEST  COWS  IN  MILK 

Breed 


P.  B.  Guernsey 
Gr.  Holstein 
P.  B.  Holstein 
P.  B.  Holstein 
Gr.  Holstein 
Gr.  Holstein 
Gr.  Jersey 
P.  B.  Holstein 
Gr.  Holstein 
Gr.  Jersey 


Lbs.  Milk 
1748 
1550 
1531 
1984 
1984 
1612 
1550 
1457 
1907 
1187 


TEN   HIGHEST  HERDS   IN  BUTTERFAT  PRODUCTION 


Name 

1.  W.  J.  Davidson, 

2.  House  In  The  Fines, 

3.  Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 

4.  Wm.  A.  Martin, 

5.  F.  C.  Sattler, 

6.  Laneway  Farm, 

7.  World's  End  Farm, 

8.  A.  H.  Kress, 

9.  Maplewood  Farm, 
10.  Cowesett  Farm, 


No. 

Cows 

6 

13 

42 

32 

28 

9 

16 

11 

56 

43 


Average 
Lbs.  Milk 

901 

781 
1002 

849 

942 

874 

559 

511 

800 

645 


Pounds 
Fat 
46.0 
36.3 
35.2 
32.6 
32.4 
32.3 
31.5 
31.1 
31.0 
30.8 


Lbs.  Fat 
92.6 
80.6 
68.9 
67.4 
65.4 
64.5 
62.0 
61.2 
61.0 
59.4 

Cost   per 

pound  Fat 

.25 

.21 

.35 

.39 
.27 
.24 
.21 
.28 
.37 


quests  from  other  flock  owners  are 
being  complied  with  by  return  mail.  To 
guarantee  that  flocks  will  be  tested 
about  the  tfme  most  agreeable  to  the 
flock  owners,  early  and  prompt  return 
of  application  cards  is  essential  and 
will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  labora- 
tory personnel. 

Department  of  Veterinary  Science 
A  Control  Series  Bulletin  No.  284, 
entitled,  "Questions  and  Answers  Con- 
cerning Pullorum  Disease"  has  been 
published  by  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erinary Science,  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  The  contents 
of  this  bulletin  deal  with  all  phases  of 
Pullorum  Disease.  The  bulletin  was  pre- 
pared especially  for  the  poultrymen.  Re- 
quests for  this  bulletin  should  be  for- 
warded to  the  Mailing  Room,  Extension 
Service,  Massachusetts  State  College, 
Amherst,  Mass. 


HAY  FIRES  CAUSE  GREAT  DAMAGE 
THIS  SUMMER 


"Spontaneous  combustion  is  respon- 
sible for  an  abnormal  number  of  farm 
fires  this  year,"  according  to  W.  C. 
Harrington,  extension  agricultural  en- 
gineer of  the  Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege. "These  fires  are  usually  of  dis- 
astrous nature  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
entire  mass  of  hay  catches  fire  almost 
instantly. 

"Hay,  especially  of  the  leguminous 
varieties  such  as  clover,  vetch,  and  al- 
falfa,   is   subject   to    spontaneous   com- 


bustion, whether  in  mows  or  stacks.  Al- 
though first  cuttings  of  alfalfa  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  dangerous  in  this 
respect,  any  hay  that  is  moist  from  rain 
or  dew,  or  is  not  thoroughly  cured  when 
stored,  is  likely  to  generate  sufficient 
heat  to  catch  fire. 

"Chemical  reactions  caused  by  micro- 
organisms favored  by  warmth  and  mois-. 
ture  are  given  credit  for  causing  this 
heating.  Tight  sidewall  construction  and 
inadequate  ventilation  of  the  mow  space 
add  to  the  danger.  Leaky  roofs  and 
damp  floors  are  also  a  possible  factor. 
The  introduction  of  leguminous  varie- 
ties to  replace  timothy  without  increased 
care  being  taken  in  curing  is  also 
responsible  for  the  large  increase  in 
fires  from  this  cause.  Another  cause  is 
believed  to  be  the  use  of  chlorates  as 
weed  poisons. 

"The  side  delivery  rake  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  curing  of  hay  being 
used  to  turn  the  windrows  and  expose 
them  to  aeration  and  to  the  sun.  Be- 
cause of  the  speeding  up  of  operations 
due  to  improved  machinery  there  is  al- 
ways a  temptation  to  store  it  more 
quickly  than  when  the  tedder  and  the 
dumprake  were  the  only  machinery 
available  and  the  hay  was  cocked  and 
loaded  by  hand." 

Mr.  Harrington  suggests  five  pre- 
cautions which  tend  to  retard  the 
chemical  actions  causing  combustion:  1. 
Never  store  hay  which  is  not  thoroughly 
cured,  particularly  the  leguminous 
varieties.  2.  See  that  the  mow  space  is 
thoroughly  ventilated  either  by  win- 
dows, doors,  or  other  openings.  3.  Do 
not  build  a  stack  upon  a  moist  founda- 
tion or  floor  or  where  manure  is  present. 

4.  Distribute  the  hay  evenly  in  the  mow. 

5.  Salt  the  hay,  using  at  least  five 
pounds  per  ton. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


NEW  CLOTHES   FROM  OLD 

Prepared  by  Mrs.   Esther  Cooley  Page, 
Extension    Clothing   Specialist 


"Bring   coats   and   suits   and    dress — all 
May  be  too  large  or  much  too  small. 
They  may  puflf  here,  or  nip  in  there 
Or  need  a  dye-bath  given  with  care. 
They  may  be  short  and  outHDf-date 
In  fact,  they  simply  may  not  rate. 
Such  garments  may  be  made  to  'do' — 
And  better  still — you'll  like  them  too." 
The  following  outlines  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  subject  matter  to  be 
included  in  our  NeW  Clothes  from   Old 
Project.  If  you  are  interested  in  joining 
one    of    these    classes,    which    will    be 
formed  in  the  early  fall,  won't  you  talk 
to  your  Town  Chairman  or  write  to  your 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  at  the  Bris- 
tol  County  Agricultural   School,   Segre- 
ganset. 
Lesson  I. — Renovation. 

A.  Discussion  of  problems  encoun- 
tered in  laundering,  dry  clean- 
ing, dyeing  and  pressing  gar- 
ments. Demonstrations  of  some 
of  these  processes  are  given  and 
individual  problems  of  group 
members  discussed. 

B.  Analysis  of  the  problems  in 
garments  brought  out  to  be  re- 
modelled. Discussion  of  each  in- 
dividual problem.  Directions  are 
given  for  work  to  be  done  at 
home  to  get  garments  in  condi- 
tion to  work  on  at  the  next 
lesson. 

C.  Demonstration  and  class  practice 
of  some  finish  that  is  a  general 
problem,  French,  double,  single 
mock  bindings,  etc. 

Lesson   II. — Remodelling. 

A.  Discussion  of  new  ideas  in  line, 
color,  fabric,  and  applications 
that  may  be  made  to  the  general 
problems  encountered  in  re- 
modelling. 

B.  Discussion  of  individual  prob- 
lems brought  out.  Fittings 
demonstrated,  alterations  worked 
out,   etc. 

C.  Description  of  problems  brought 
to  community  group  meetings 
and  discussion  of  ways  of  work- 
ing them  out. 

D.  Demonstration  and  class  practice 
of  some  seasonal  finish,  hem, 
neck,  sleeve  finishes,  etc. 

Lesson   III. — ^Remodelling   Continued. 

A.  Discussion  of  individual  prob- 
lems, demonstrations  of  altera- 
tions, pattern  cutting,  etc. 

B.  If  time  permits  there  will  be  a 
summary  discussion  of  color 
problems   in   remodelling. 


the  women  of  Bristol  County.  A  new 
emergency  has  presented  itself  and 
everyone  feels  the  wisdom  of  putting 
away  part  of  the  summer's  produce  for 
use  during  the  winter  months.  In  other 
words,  they  believe  in  preparing  a 
w'inter  garden  with  the  rows  of  jars  in 
the  preserve  closet. 

When  putting  away  your  canned 
foods  why  not  set  aside  two  of  the  best 
looking  jars  of  each  product  to  exhibit 
at  the  Young  Farmers'  Show  on  October 
13  and  14. 

If  you  want  help  with  your  canning 
write  to  the  Extension  Service  at  B. 
C.  A.   S.,   Segreganset. 


CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING 


Mothers  tell  me  that  next  to  shoes, 
coats  are  the  most  difficult  problem  in 
clothiTig  their  small  children.  Good  look- 
ing, warm,  all-wool  coats  are  expensive, 
and  many  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  price. 
The  cheaper  coats  are  not  warm  and  do 
not  wear  satisfactorily.  Cutting  and 
making  up  small  dresses  and  suits 
presents  no  very  difficult  problem  to 
the  average  woman,  but  the  tailor iig 
problems  in  making  a  coat  for  even  the 
youngest  child  is  enough  to  discourage 
most  amateur  dressmakers. 

Material  from  some  discarded  adult 
garment  may  be  cleaned  and  dyed  to 
make  up  for  the  younger  child,  or  new 
all-wool  remnants  may  be  bought  very 
cheaply. 

Classes  are  to  be  formed  early  in  the 
fall  to  make  up  winter  coats  for  chil- 
dren. The  making  of  hats  to  match  the 
coats  and  to  fit  the  child  will  also  be 
studied.  Modern  tailoring  methods  will 
be  taught. 

If  you  are  interested  in  joining  one 
of  these  classes,  get  in  touch  vnth  your 
Town  Chairman  or  write  to  your  Home 
Demonstration  Agent,  Segreganset, 
Mass. 


VEGETABLE  PLATES 


CANNING 

Not   since   war   time    has   there   been 
such   an   interest   in   canning   shown   by 


Vegetable  plates  are  enjoyed  by 
many  persons  in  the  summer  time. 
Others  who  have  cared  little  for  them 
often  find  them  very  acceptable  if  the 
vegetables  are  properly  cooked  and 
combined  with  other  foods  in  the  meal. 
Some  rules  for  preparing  vegetable 
plates  are: 

1.  Have  variety  in  color    (all  green, 

vegetables  would  not  be  interest- 
ing). 

2.  Use  good  color  combinations. 

3.  Have  variety  in  texture. 

4.  Serve  egg,  milk,  cheese  or  bacon 

in  some  form.  These  make  a 
better  balanced  meal  and  give 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  Vege- 
tables alone  do  not  "stay  by" 
for  very  long. 
Some    suggestive    combinations   are: 


Buttered    carrots,     buttered    spinach, 

potatoes  au  gratin. 
Buttered  green  beans,  buttered  beets, 

creamed   potato,   hard   cooked   egg 

sliced  lengthwise. 
Plain     boiled     potato    with    parsley, 

dropped    egg,    swiss    chard,    diced 

turnip,  tomato  salad. 
Baked  stuffed  tomato,  baked  potato, 

escalloped  onions  with  cheese,  raw 

carrot  and  cabbage  salad. 


Carrying  Water,  con.  from  pg.  1,  col.  3 
Very  often  such  an  improvement  is 
followed  by  running  water,  and  possibly 
the  installation  of  a  bathroom  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  as  money  permits.  These 
conveniences  are  often  not  appreciated 
until  they  have  been  used  for  some 
time;  then  it  is  usually  a  case  of  "I 
don't  know  how  we  got  along  without 
them  before." 

There  are  several  different  methods 
that  may  be  employed  to  obtain  a  water 
supply  for  the  farm  home.  In  hilly  sec- 
tions, springs  are  often  used;  one  diffi- 
culty with  this  type  of  supply  may  be 
in  a  reduced  volume  of  water  during 
dry  seasons. 

"Dug  wells  should  be  lined  with  con- 
crete to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet," 
says  Mr.  Harrington,  "and  should  be 
provided  with  a  concrete  platform.  This 
will  prevent  contamination  from  sur- 
face water.  Wells  having  a  platform  of 
loose  boards  and  which  are  lined  with 
loose  stones  are  apt  to  permit  the  en- 
trance of  surface  water  and  small 
animals.  Driven  wells  and  springs  are 
usually  more  satisfactory,  from  the 
standpoint  of  purity." 

When  the  source  of  water  is  low,  the 
water  may  be  elevated  by  means  of  a 
force  pump  operated  by  hand,  electric- 
ity, or  gasoline  engine;  windmills  may 
be  used;  and  if  there  is  sufficient  flow 
a  hydraulic  ram  may  be  used.  Usually  a 
reserve  tank  which  will  hold  enough 
water  to  insure  a  continuous  supply  is 
located  at  some  convenient  place,  so  as 
to  provide  pressure  throughout  the 
water  system. 

When  any  great  quantity  of  water  is 
consumed,  there  should  be  some  means 
for  its  disposal.  One  of  the  most  satis- 
factory means  of  disposal  is  by  use  of 
a  septic  tank.  This  is  a  box,  usually  of 
concrete,  which  holds  the  sewage  for  a 
short  time,  until  bacterial  action  has 
decomposed  the  solids,  changing  them 
to  liquids  and  permitting  them  to  pass 
out  of  the  tank  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

Two  publications  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers' 
Bulletin  1227,  "Sewage  for  Farm 
Homes",  and  1448,  "Farmstead  Water 
Supply"  contain  valuable  suggestions  on 
these  subjects.  They  are  available  with- 
out cost  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege at  Amherst. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES       club  members  at  camp  gilbert       recipes  for  club  members 


COUNTY  CLUB  CAMP 


In  my  estimation  the  County  Camp 
at  Westport  ranks  among  the  best  of 
camps,  although  it  is  my  first.  To  me, 
the  general  goodfellowship  existing 
there  helped  to  make  it  a  success.  They 
were  all  good  friends,  very  helpful  to 
one  another  and  obedient  to  the  coun- 
sellors. 

However,  all  was  not  play  and  all  was 
not  work.  The  light  chores  were  done 
cheerfully  and  orderly,  and  when  any- 
one was  called  upon  to  do  a  little  extra, 
whoever  volunteered  did  it  with  a  will 
and  did  the  work  well. 

There  was  also  time  for  recreation. 
Many  interesting  games  were  played 
which  helped  one  both  mentally  and 
physically.  Besides  the  games  there  were 
long  nature  walks  which  brought  us  all 
closer  to  nature  and  helped  us  to  under- 
stand her  better. 

Swimming  was  another  part  of  the 
recreation  periods  and  certain  hours 
were  set  aside  for  this  and  boating.  All 
of  this,  however,  was  under  the  watch- 
ful eyes  of  the  counsellors. 

Everything  was  done  in  a  safe  and 
sane  way. 

All  of  us,  I  think,  enjoyed  the  next 
item  the  most — eating.  Of  course,  some 
may  not  agree  to  this,  but  I'm  sure  the 
majority  enjoyed  the  food  very  much, 
thanks  to  our  cook,  Mrs.  Stev^art. 

Each  evening,  after  supper,  we  ad- 
journed to  our  evening  camp  fire  circle. 
The  evenings  would  go  by  too  quickly 
for  all.  We  had  games  and  songs  led 
by  volunteers  and  the  counsellors.  After 
the  fire  died  down,  taps  would  be  played 
and  all  would  go  oflf  to  their  respective 
tents  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

Thus  would  end  the  day,  an  unquali- 
fied success,  to  remain  in  the  memories 
of   all. — Julius   Sylvia,   No.   Dartmouth. 


SERVICE  CLUB  HOLDS  MEETING 


The  Service  Club  held  its  regular 
meeting  on  the  last  evening  of  the 
County  Camp  after  the  candlelight  ser- 
vice, with  the  following  members 
present:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Ashley, 
Berkley;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Mun- 
roe,  Rehoboth;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Lee 
Johnson,  Rehoboth;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hil- 
man  Cash,  Rehoboth;  Mr.  Robert 
Sharpies,  Seekonk;  Mr.  Gordon  Grant, 
Easton;  Mr.  Anthony  Thatcher,  Re- 
hoboth; Mr.  Aldo  Fasolo,  Taunton;  Mr. 
George  Kirby,  Taunton;  Mr.  Emanuel 
Cabral,  Taunton;  Mr.  Sidney  Wilkins, 
Taunton;  Mr.  Raymond  Harrington, 
Dartmouth;  Miss  Mary  Faber,  Dart- 
mouth; Miss  Ida  Davis,  Taunton;  Miss 
Rose  Gwilliams,  Norton;  Mrs.  Louise 
Gwilliams,  Norton;  Miss  Rose  Walsh, 
New  Bedford. 

It  was  a  very  enjoyable  and  success- 
ful occasion. 


Christina  Schobel  of  Rehoboth,  Edna 
Utton  of  Easton,  George  Kirby  and  Aldo 
Fasolo  of  Taunton,  Howard  Jennings  of 
Easton,  and  Irving  Wyeth  of  Segre- 
ganset,  and  the  Club  Agents  were  the 
delegates  from  Bristol  County  to  the 
State  Club  Camp,  Camp  Gilbert,  at  Am- 
herst, during  the  last  week  of  July  and 
the  first  week  of  August. 

This  year  the  Camp  is  being  con^ 
ducted  in  a  somewhat  different  way 
than  previously.  A  two  weeks  training 
school  w'as  carried  on  covering  work  in 
Nature  Study,  Shop  Work,  Leather 
Craft,  Block  Printing,  etc.  Besides  this 
there  were  classes  in  dramatics,  news 
writing,  and,  of  course,  the  usual 
recreational  periods.  In  the  evening 
council  fire  and  other  inspirational  pro- 
grams were  held. 

The  young  people  had  a  wonderful 
time  and,  no  doubt,  gained  much  from 
this  Camp  which  they  will  put  to  good 
use  in  their  clubs  back  home. 


COMING  FAIRS 


Fair  season  is  not  far  away.  Many 
Granges  within  the  county  are  holding 
fairs  and  most  of  them  have  Junior  De- 
partments. Be  sure  to  exhibit  when  the 
time  comes.  You  can  show  vegetables, 
canned  goods,  sewing,  flowers,  handi- 
craft or  artcraft  and  poultry  at  most 
of  these  fairs.  Be  sure,  however,  that 
you  plan  only  to  exhibit  your  best 
product.  Instructions  on  how  to  select 
and  prepare  articles  or  livestock  for  ex- 
hibiting will  be  furnished  by  the  Club 
Agents  at  Segreganset. 

A  list  of  the  fairs  and  dates  which 
we  know  at  present  and  at  which  club 
members  may  exhibit  in  September  and 
October,  are  as  foUow's: 

East   Freetown    (Grange    Hall)    Sep- 
tember 9  and  10. 
Brockton    (Fair  Grounds)    September 

12  to  17. 
Fairhaven    (Grange  Hall)    September 

22. 
Acushnet    (Grange   Hall)    September 

27  and  28. 
Seekonk,      (South)      (Grange     Hall) 

September  30. 
Bristol  County  Young  Farmers'  Show 
(Bristol        County        Agricultural 
School,    Segreganset)    October    13 
and  14. 
At  Brockton  Fair  and  at  the  Bristol 
County  Young  Farmers'  Show  there  will 
be    the    usual   judging   and    scholarship 
contests.  Write  for  information. 


Fair   Notes 

This  year  there  are  several  girls  who 
wish  to  enter  the  sewing  machine  con- 
test at  Brockton  Fair.  11  you  are  one 
of  these  girls  will  you  please  send  your 
apron  to  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Stewart, 
Segreganset,  before  September  4.  These 
aprons  will  be  judged  and  the  4  girls 
ranking  highest  will  be  sent  to  Brock- 
ton to  compete  for  the  sewing  machines. 


Many  campers  have  asked  for  the 
date  nut  pudding  recipe  used  at  Camp 
so  they  may  use  it  at  home.  You  may 
substitute  raisins  for  the  dates  if  you 
wish  to  be  economical. 

One  pound  dates.  Pour  hot  water  on 
to  cover.  Let  stand  a  little  while 
then  cut  dates  up  and  pour  off  water. 

Add  1  teaspoon  soda  and  1  cup  boil- 
ing water,  stir  well. 

Cream  together  1  cup  white  sugar, 
2  tablespoons  butter,  1  egg,  then  add 
dates,  1%  cups  flour,  1  teaspoon  baking 
powder,   1   cup  nut  meats  cut  up. 

Bake  in  moderate  oven  40  minutes. 
Serve  plain  or  with  whipped  cream. 


CANNING  CLUB  NOTES 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
canning  this  summer.  Canning  demon- 
strations have  been  given  in  the  follow- 
ing communities:  Seekonk,  Easton, 
Taunton,  Freetown,  and  Westport.  In 
East  Freetown,  Ida  Davis  of  Taunton, 
gave  a  very  fine  demonstration  of  can- 
ning string  beans.  She  is  going  to  give 
two  demonstrations  during  August  to 
a  group  of  twenty  older  girls,  one  on 
canning  fruit  and  one  on  jelly  making. 
Ida  was  County  Canning  Delegate  to 
Camp  Gilbert  four  years  ago,  and  since 
then  has  continued  her  good  canning 
work. 

Remember  to  take  special  care  in 
packing  two  or  three  jars  of  each  pro- 
duct you  can  to  exhibit  at  the  fairs  in 
the  fall.  You  may  exhibit  at  your  own 
local  fair,  at  Brockton  Fair  and  at  the 
Bristol  County  Young  Farmers'  Show 
at  Segreganset. 


TIMELY  SUGGESTIONS 


When  laying  hens  become  broody 
they  should  be  put  in  broody  coop  with 
ration  of  mash.  If  a  hen  becomes  broody 
again  dress  her  for  market  or  eat  her. 

You  should  see  to  it  that  there  is  al- 
ways mash  and  grain  in  feed  hoppers 
of  laying  hens.  Withholding  feed  may 
cause  hens  to  go  out  of  production. 

Keep  growing  stock  away  from  lay- 
ing stock  so  they  will  not  pick  up  any 
disease  from  older  birds. 

Be  sure  to  feed  both  mash  and  grains 
to  young  birds  so  that  pullets  will  not 
be  forced  into  maturity  too  soon.  The 
addition  of  plenty  of  wTiole  grain  at 
this  time  adds  weight  to  the  pullets  and 
helps  them  to  stand  up  under  heavy 
production  later. 


Mark  some  of  the  best  formed, 
earliest  maturing  ears  of  corn  for  seed. 
Also  save  a  few  each  of  the  best  cucum- 
bers and  summer  squash.  Bean  seed  may 
also  be  saved,  but  be  sure  to  let  all 
varieties  ripen  thoroughly  on  the  vines. 
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SCHOOL  MOTTO:  "WHAT'S  WORTH  DOING  AT  ALL  IS  WORTH  DOING  WELL." 


SEGREGANSET,  MASS.,  AUGUST,  1932 


"TED"  DEVINE 


(We  hope  to  publish  an  article  almost 
every  month  from  some  of  our  men  in 
the  field,  but  we  find  it  not  so  easy  to 
collect  these  interesting  reviews.  In  the 
case  of  Ted  Devine,  he  is  almost  a 
neighbor  and  is  making  such  a  fine 
record,  that  we  went  after  the  notes.) 
After  graduating  from  B.  C.  A.  S. 
in  1923  and  working  that  summer  as 
foreman  of  the  Farm  Crops  Depart- 
ment, I  was  disappointed  in  not  being 
able  to  enroll  in  the  four  year  course 
at  Massachusetts  State  College,  because 
of  the  illness  of  my  father.  Instead  of 
going  to  school  I  worked  that  first  year 
at  the  Mount  Hope  Dairy,  taking  care 
of  the  milk  bottling  room  and  the  milk 
route,  but  I  knew  that  I  would  not  be 
satisfied  until  I  had  increased  my  knowl- 
edge of  dairying. 

The  next  year  I  entered  the  two-year 
course  at  M.  S.  C.  in  Amherst.  I  was 
able  to  pay  my  own  way  with  the  money 
I  had  earned  the  year  before.  Because 
of  the  excellent  training  Which  I  had 
received  at  B.  C.  A.  S.  I  was  given  a 
year's  credit  at  the  college  and  entered 
my  senior  year.  I  enjoyed  my  work  and 
studies  there  and  in  the  spring  I  was 
proud  to  graduate  with  a  very  high 
standing. 

In  May,  1925,  I  started  work  with 
the  Whiting  Milk  Company  in  Boston, 
making  ice  cream  mix  and  doing  test 
work  in  their  laboratory.  In  October  of 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Earl  D.  Upton  of 
the  Dutchland  Farms  wrote  to  the  Dairy 
Department  at  the  College,  asking  them 
to  recommend  a  foreman  for  the  Dutch- 
land  Pasteurizing  Plant.  The  College 
recommended  a  young  man  from  Spring- 
field and  myself,  and  after  an  interview 
I  secured  the  position.  Here  I  gained  a 
priceless,  practical  experience  in  many 
branches  of  the  milk  business. 

Since  the  early  days  at  B.  C.  A.  S. 
I  had  had  a  strong  desire  to  build  up  a 
milk  business  of  my  own,  but  I  realized 
that  to  establish  a  pasteurizing  plant 
with  proper  equipment  would  be  very 
expensive. 

During  my  second  year  at  the  Dutch- 
land  Farms  I  was  thinking  always  in 
terms  of  a  plant  of  my  own.  I  knew 
that  I  could  not  build  one  then,  but  I 
could  build  up  a  route,  so  I  made  arn 
rangements  to  buy  my  milk  all  pasteur- 
ized and  bottled  from  the  Producers 
Dairy  in  Brockton. 


Up  until  this  time  not  a  drop  of 
pasteurized  milk  had  been  sold  in  the 
city  of  Taunton.  When  I  went  for 
a  license,  the  milk  inspector  said  that 
I  was  crazy  to  try  to  sell  pasteurized 
milk,  because  no  one  Wanted  it.  I  had 
faith  in  my  product — it  was  being  sold 
in  other  cities — why  not  in  Taunton? 
In  September,  1927,  I  started  out  with 
eight  quarts  of  milk.  Each  day  I  con- 
vinced more  people  that  pasteurized 
milk  was  best  and  safest.  The  route 
grew  slowly  but  steadily.  It  was  dis- 
couraging work.  I  was  spending  all  of 
my  savings  without  seeing  much  gain. 
I  had  given  up  a  good  position  to  try 
for  myself  and  I  had  to  succeed.  It  took 
more  than  a  year  of  hard  work  to  build 
up  the  business  so  that  it  showed  a 
profit.  The  next  year  was  more  en- 
couraging. Other  dairies  were  pasteur- 
izing now  and  the  people  were  begin- 
ning to  see  the  advantage  in  buying 
this  milk. 

In  1929  I  took  a  school  teacher  as  my 
life  partner  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
I  believe  no  man  has  a  better  partner. 
She  understands  the  pasteurizing  plant 
and  can  handle  it  as  well  as  any  other 
part  of  the  business.  She  is  also  book- 
keeper and  I  sometimes  think  general 
manager. 

In  June,  1930,  the  Taunton  Board  of 
Health  passed  a  ruling  requiring  that 
all  milk  sold  in  Taunton  must  be  from 
tuberculin  tested  cows.  As  it  was  im- 
possible to  buy  tested  milk  from  other 
dairymen,  it  looked  as  though  our  days 
in  the  Taunton  milk  business  were  over. 

We  found  men  who  were  willing  to 
install  the  equipment  and  to  pasteur- 
ize our  milk  for  us.  We  purchased  a 
house  with  a  building  which  we  re- 
modelled into  a  milk  plant.  Now  the 
plant  and  equipment  is  paid  for  and  we 
are  bottling  over  1300  quarts  of  milk 
daily.  Milk  bottled  in  our  plant  is  sold 
in  Taunton,  Eaynham,  Stoughton,  Can- 
ton, Sharon,  and  Norwood. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  built  a 
retail  ice  cream  stand  in  Dighton,  which 
the  public  is  patronizing  in  a  fine  way. 
We  try  to  always  sell  the  best  and  give 
good  measure. 

The  last  three  so  called  depression 
years  have  been  the  most  prosperous 
years  that  we  have  ever  known. 

I  believe  that  the  necessities  for  suc- 
cess can  be  summed  up  in  three  points: 
(1)  Knowledge  of  one's  work;  (2) 
Faith  in  one's  w'ork;  (3)  Work  hard 
at   one's   work. — ^"Ted"    Devine,    '23. 


OVERNIGHT     CAMPING      TRIP     TO 

CROWELL  HILL,   AUBURN,   MASS. 
Director    Gilbert^    Mr.    Hawkes    and    Mr. 
Philbrook  guide  party  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Worcester. 
Discoveries  Made. 


On  July  16,  Director  Gilbert,  Mr. 
Hawkes  and  Mr.  Philbrook  took  a  party 
of  nine  boys  from  B.  G.  A.  S.  on  a  trip 
of  discovery  to  Crowell  Hill  near 
Auburn,  Mass. 

Three  cars  left  the  school,  Saturday 
afternoon,  packed  with  blankets,  food, 
pans  and  kettles  and  all  the  spirit  of 
adventure  that  such  a  party  might  have. 

The  entrance  to  camp  was  reached 
and  a  winding  rocky  road  was  traversed 
through  the  woods  and  up  a  bald  hill- 
side. Near  the  top  a  spot  was  picked 
for  the  camp  site.  A  natural  fire  place 
had  been  formed  by  the  rocks,  making 
an  ideal  place  for  the  camp  fire.  The 
party  was  well  organized  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Hawkes.  Mr.  Gilbert 
had  charge  of  preparing  the  camp  for 
the  night  and  Mr.  Philbrook  supervised 
the  meals  and  cook  fire. 

Following  our  arrival  at  the  camp 
site  work  was  soon  under  way  to  put 
everything  in  order  before  dark.  A  tent 
was  pitched  among  the  trees  in  case  a 
storm  should  suddenly  come  up,  but 
it  was  only  to  be  used  in  an  emergency. 
A  huge  camp  fire  was  made  and  around 
that  a  canvas  was  placed  on  which  the 
beds  were  made.  One  would  almost 
think  of  a  ward  in  a  hospital,— a  long 
row  of  beds  placed  side  by  side. 

While  all  this  preparation  w'as  taking 
place  another  group  with  Mr.  Philbrook 
was  preparing  the  evening  meal.  What 
do  you  suppose  we  had!  Saturday  night 
in  New  England!  Sure!!  Beans!  hot- 
dogs,  pickles,  coffee,  cocoa,  oranges.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  my  camping  ex- 
perience that  I  ever  saw  food  actually 
left  over  in  a  camp  of  boys. 

Supper  over,  camp  made  right,  sing- 
ing, jokes,  and  then  we  proceeded  to 
turn-in.  What  a  time  we  had  making 
our  beds.  (George  Trefethen  proved 
his  camping  ability  by  being  called 
upon  to  make  most  of  the  beds.  Many 
of  the  boys  had  never  had  an  experience 
such  as  this  before, — the  editor.)  One 
instructor  was  lost  without  his  wife  to 
make  his  bed  and  inquired  the  way  to 
crawl  in  between  the  covers.  After  all 
were  snug  between  the  blankets,  that 
man  Hebert  had  to  crawl  out,  and, 
scantily  attired   in  sleeping   clothes,  go 
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searching  through  the  grass  and  among 
the  rocks  for  his  shoes.  Some  day  he 
promises  to  be  quite  a  detective. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  awakened 
to  see  Urban  sitting  up  gazing  into  the 
fire.  Homesick,  I  guess.  A  search  was 
made  for  milk  which  finally  resulted  in 
getting  a  farmer  out  of  bed  to  accom- 
modate us.  Again  we  feasted  on  nice 
brown,  crisp  pancakes,  french  toast, 
syrup  and  coffee. 

Some  of  the  boys  went  to  church, 
others  played  horseshoe,  some  practiced 
archery  and  then  a  group  went  swim- 
ming. Sunday  dinner!!  Hamburg  balls 
smothered  in  onions,  and  tomato  sauee, 
mashed  potatoes,  carrots,  coffee,  and 
oranges ! ! 

Discoveries  Made 

At  three  o'clock  we  broke  camp  after 
discovering  that  there  is  great  fun  in 
sleeping  under  the  stars  with  the  lights 
of  the  city  shining  in  the  distance,  the 
smell  of  Wood  smoke  in  the  wind,  a 
cool  breeze  on  the  face  and  a  full  moon 
climbing  the  heavens.  We  discovered 
that  organization  makes  light  work, 
systematic  proceedure  brings  quick  re- 
sults without  any  dissention.  We  dis- 
covered that  there  is  never  an  appetite 
like  that  in  camp,  but  that  good  tasty 
food  can  be  prepared  to  satisfy  that 
hunger. 

All  were   sorry  to   see   the   day  end 
and    are    looking    forward    to    another 
such  trip  next  year  or  maybe  sooner. 
George  Trefethen,  '34. 


of  the  staff  has  gone  to  the  playgrounds 
of  America.  Mr.  Ide's  family  is  staying 
at  Brewster  on  the  Cape  while  he  at- 
tends an  agrcultural  meeting  in  New 
Hampshire.  Miss  Stewart  is  spending 
part  of  her  vacation  at  Camp  Gilbert 
at  Amherst,  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
at  home.  We  hear  that  there  has  been 
some  change  in  her  plans  owing  to  an 
argument  with  a  cop.  Miss  Harrigan  is 
enjoying  a  quiet  time  at  home.  Mr. 
Petty,  ah!  Sure  you  know  where  he  is!! 
He  is  spending  most  of  his  time  on  the 
end  of  a  fish  pole  at  Westport,  Maine. 
The  rest  of  the  time  is  spent  in  eating 
clams.  Do  we  envy  him!  Mr.  Hawkes 
cannot  resist  that  old  relentless  urge  to 
go  back  to  the  old  home  farm,  "down 
Maine".  That  seems  to  be  an  inherited 
trait  in  all  of  us,  but  some  w'ould  think 
that  he  would  want  a  vacation  from  all 
farms  when  summer  comes.  Miss  Eames 
has  gone  to  New  Hampshire  to  spend  a 
quiet  vacation  among  the  those  peace- 
ful mountains,  where  nerves  are  re- 
freshed and  sunburns  unknown.  Mr. 
Woodward  and  family  spent  a  week  at 
Niagara  Falls  (a  belated  honeymoon?) 
and  is  now  studying  at  Amherst. 

The  rest  of  us  are  looking  forward 
to  our  vacations  with  great  anticipation 
hoping  that  we  shall  not  be  interferred 
with  as  Miss  Stewart  seems  to  have 
been. 


GARDENING      IN      WEST      BRIDGE- 
WATER 


THE    HOME   GROUNDS 


We  have  just  gone  through  a  very 
dry  period  and  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  much  more  warm,  dry  weather 
before  the  fall  rains.  Now  is  the  time 
that  most  lawns  suffer.  Just  a  few 
don'ts — don't  rake  the  clippings  from 
your  lawns,  they  are  needed  for  a  mulch 
to  hold  the  moisture  from  evaporating; 
don't  cut  your  lawns  too  short;  don't 
sprinkle  your  lawns,  thinking  that  you 
are  helping  their  growth.  If  you  want 
to  wet  your  lawns,  be  sure  to  soak  them 
well.  A  little  water  makes  very  shallow 
roots  which  are  soon  burned  in  a  few 
hours'  hot  sun.  A  better  way  to  conserve 
moisture  is  to  rake  into  the  grass  some 
fine  dirt  for  a  dust  mulch. 

If  you  have  weeds  in  your  lawns  they 
should  be  cut  out  and  grass  seed  sown 
in. 

If  there  is  shrubbery  to  be  pruned  it 
should  be  finished  this  month  as  early 
as  possible.  Bulletins  on  pruning  may 
be  had  at  the  school  office. 


VACATION   TIME   IS   HERE 


WHERE  DO  YOU  STAND? 


How  hard  it  is  to  sit  down  to  write 
the  NEWS  when  vacation  is  just  around 
the  corner  for  the  editor  and  when  half 


There  are  some  students  who  are 
likely  to  flunk  their  summer  projects 
unless  the  almost  impossible  happens 
to  save  them  in  some  cases.  Some  are 
woefully  weak  in  accounts.  One  boy  in 
particular  has  been  visited  three  times 
and  each  time  it  has  been  impossible 
to  locate  him.  Each  boy  is  supposed  to 
know  when  the  instructor  is  calling  and 
is  expected  to  be  on  the  job  or  to  have 
consulted  the  instructor.  In  the  case  of 
this  boy,  he  had  a  garden  that  was  sat- 
isfactory up  to  the  time  that  he  went 
aw'ay. 

We  wonder  how  it  would  be  if  some 
of  the  instructors  should  leave  their 
classes  without  a  word  for  weeks  at  a 
time. 

The  instructors  have  a  very  definite 
schedule  for  visitation  of  summer  pro- 
jects and  it  is  up  to  the  student  to  be 
on  the  job  when  the  instructor  arrives. 

No  credit  can  be  given  toward  grad- 
uation unless  satisfactory  work  has  been 
done. 

One  of  the  staff  reported  recently 
that  one  boy  in  particular  was  off  swim- 
ming while  his  father  was  at  work  in 
the  garden.  Boys  may  hire  help  when 
needed,  but  the  bulk  of  the  work  must 
be  done  by  the  student  especially  where 
his  activities  are  confined  to  a  small 
home  garden. 


The  following  students  living  in  West 
Bridgewater  are  doing  creditable  work, 
for  the  most  part,  on  their  home  places: 

Raymond  Johnson  has  a  large  garden 
of  his  own  which  he  has  cared  for  faith- 
fully and  well.  Raymond  works  during 
the  day  for  Mason  Alger  where  he  is 
getting  excellent  experience  in  market 
gardening.  His  mother  has  canned  a 
quantity  of  vegetables  for  winter  use. 

Lawrence  Tillgren  has  a  good  home 
garden  in  spite  of  the  discouraging  dry 
weather.  He  works  mornings  for  neigh- 
bors and  whenever  I  have  visited  him  I 
have  found  him  hard  at  work.  Ask  him 
if  he  can  identify  corn  borers,  Mexican 
bean  beetles  and  wood  chucks. 

Francis  Crowley  is  doing  a  real  job 
on  the  home  place.  Approximately  two 
acres  of  sod  were  turned  under  and  the 
plots  planted  to  potatoes,  corn,  and 
miscellaneous  vegetables.  His  soil 
seemed  ideal  for  melons  so  I  advised 
him  to  plant  some.  From  all  appear- 
ances he  will  harvest  some  fine  speci- 
mens. There  is  probably  no  harm  in 
publishing  this  bit  of  news  as  the  plot 
is  some  miles  from  car  or  bus  and 
w'ould  be  most  difficult  to  reach. 

Stanley  Fongeallaz  has  done  well  with 
his  project  in  spite  of  much  competition 
with  woodchucks.  He  grubbed  up  a 
piece  of  sod  land  and  planted  early 
vegetables  which  have  done  very  well. 
They  managed  to  mature  before  the  hot 
dry  weather.  The  land,  however,  is  in 
such  shape  at  present  that  it  would  be 
hardly  advisable  to  plant  fall  vege- 
tables. 

Crosby  Alger  is  not  in  West  Bridge- 
water,  but  is  so  near  to  Fongeallaz's 
home  that  he  may  be  included  here. 
Crosby  works  hard.  He  hates  to  stop 
long  enough  to  eat.  He  has  quite  a  bit 
of  sweet  corn  and  other  vegetables 
which  are  sold  at  an  attractive  stand 
on  the  home  place. 

RESERVE   THE   DATES 
OCTOBER    13   ana    14 


BRISTOL  COUNTY 

YOUNG   FARMERS'    SHOW  AND 

UNION    AGRICULTURAL    MEETINGS 


Also  make  plans  early  to  "do  your  bit" 
for  the  Show  by  bringing  in  exhibits 
of   your  products. 


That  reminds  us.  Every  boy  must  ex- 
hibit at  the  coming  Young  Farmers' 
Show.  This  is  a  very  definite  school  re- 
quirement. Boys  who  are  harvesting 
early  vegetables  had  better  bear  this  in 
mind  and  plant  plenty  of  late  crops. 
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FARM  FACTS 


The  average  person  in  the  United 
States  consumes  2.9  gallons  of  ice 
cream  each  year.  This  means  that  the 
total  annual  consumption  of  ice  cream 
in  the  country  is  350  million  gallons. 
Over  500  millions  of  dollars  is  invested 
in  4000  wholesale  plants  manufacturing 
ice   cream   in   the   country. 

To  manufacture  the  ice  cream  con- 
sumed each  year  requires  three  billion 
quarts  of  milk,  243  million  pounds  of 
sugar  and  5  million  pounds  of  food 
gelatin. 

Incidentally  ice  cream  is  a  nutritious 
and  wholesome  food  product. 


The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  discovered  that  a  good 
way  to  keep  dogs  and  cats  away  from 
flowers,  shrubs,  etc.,  is  to  spray  the 
plants  or  shrubs  with  a  diluted  solution 
of  Nicotine  Sulphate    (Black  Leaf  40). 

One  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of 
nicotine  sulphate  to  one  gallon  of 
water  is  the  required  strengfth.  This 
spray  should  be  renewed  after  every 
rain  or  about  once  in  two  or  three 
weeks. 


Prom  the  middle  of  September  to  the 
middle  of  October  is  the  best  time  to 
establish  a  new  lawn.  Write  to  the 
mailing  room  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  College  Extension  Service,  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  for  a  leaflet,  "Facts  on 
Lawn  Management. 


Now  is  the  time  to  apply  for  the  pull- 
orum  test.  If  you  want  to  have  chickens 
free  from  pullorum  (B.W.D.)  send  to 
the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  College  for  an  ap- 
plication blank. 


The  new  dairy  inspection  law  goes 
into  effect  October  1st.  The  new'  milk 
regulation  board  will  include  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Health  and  the  At- 
torney General,  but  the  person  who  will 
be  directly  responsible  for  administer- 
ing the  law  will  be  the  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Dairying,  Mr.  Joseph  C. 
Cort,   136   State  House,   Boston,   Mass. 

After  October  1st,  nobody  will  be 
permitted  to  sell,  offer  or  expose  to 
sale  milk  from  any  farm  which  has  not 
received  a  certificate  of  registration, 
for    which  he    must    apply    on    official 


Bristol  County  Young  Farm- 
ers' Show  and  Union  Agri- 
cultural Meetings,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  October  13  and 
14. 

Free  Premium  Lists  now 
ready.  Ask  for  yours,  or 
write  to  Secretary,  Young 
Farmers'  Show,  Segreganset, 
Mass. 


POULTRY  NOTES 


BRISTOL     COUNTY     UNION     AGRI- 
CULTURAL  MEETINGS 


An  excellent  program  is  being  pre- 
pared for  the  County  Union  Agricul- 
tural meetings  October  13  and  14.  Some 
of  the  best  authorities  in  the  East  will 
be  on  the  speaking  program. 

Thursday  will  be  a  day  for  fruit 
growers  and  dairymen  with  the  pro- 
gram starting  at  10.30  A.  M.,  and  last- 
ing through  3.30  P.  M.  On  Friday  the 
poultrymen  and  market  gardeners  will 
have  an  all  day  program  beginning  at 
10.30  A.  M.  and  going  through  until 
3.30  P.  M. 

The  Young  Farmers'  Show  will  be 
open  from  4.00  to  11.00  P.  M.  on  each 
day.  There  will  also  be  a  noon-day 
luncheon  from  12.30  to  1.30  P.  M.  each 
day. 

A  complete  program  will  be  mailed 
soon  to  all  on  our  mailing  list.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  send  extra  programs  to  any- 
one desiring  them. 

blanks  to  be  furnished  by  the  Board.  In 
order  to  get  the  certificate  of  registra- 
tion an  inspection  must  be  made  of  the 
premises  yearly. 

The  Director  may  accept  the  inspec- 
tion certificate  of  local  boards  of  health 
provided  they  come  up  to  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  Milk  Regulation 
Board. 

A  producer  or  dealer  must  still  get 
a  permit  from  the  local  board  of  health 
where  he  delivers  milk  for  sale  at  re- 
tail just  as  at  present. 

As  it  will  be  impossible  for  all  dairy 
farms  in  the  State  to  be  inspected  be- 
fore October  1st,  provision  is  made  for 
issuing  temporary  certificates. 

Milk  from  out  of  the  State  must  meet 
the  same  requirements  as  Massachusetts 
produced    milk.    The    board    is   required 


Since  the  egg  auction  has  been  oper- 
ating at  Brockton  one  fact  has  been 
demonstrated  quite  clearly  and  that  is 
that  the  public  wants  quality  eggs  and 
is  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  them. 

It  is  rather  surprising  how  quickly 
eggs  can  deteriorate  if  they  are  not 
properly  handled.  Eggs  only  a  few  days 
old  if  improperly  kept  may  be  much 
poorer  quality  than  eggs  several  weeks 
old  that  are  kept  under  proper  con- 
ditions. 

The  following  are  a  few  suggestions 
that  make  for  quality  in  eggs: 

1.  Keep  the  eggs  clean  by  provid- 
ing at  least  one  good  clean  nest  to 
every  3  or  4  birds.  Use  clean  shavings 
or  straw  in  the  nests  and  do  not  allow 
the  litter  to  become  soiled. 

2.  Chicken  wire  nailed  on  the  under 
side  of  the  perches  and  over  the  drop- 
ping boards  will  keep  the  hens'  feet 
cleaner.  -  .       *  

3.  Collect  the  eggs  twice  a  day  in 
a  clean,  well  ventilated  basket  that  is 
used  only  for  collecting  eggs. 

4.  After  the  eggs  are  collected  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  clean  egg  room, 
free  from  odors  and  at  a  temperature 
of  from  40  to  55  degrees. 

5.  Keep  the  male  birds  out  of  the 
laying  houses  except  during  the  breed- 
ing season.  Non-fertile  eggs  keep  better. 

6.  Well  ventilated  laying  houses 
help  in  the  production  of  quality  eggs. 

7.  Eggs  should  be  graded  at  least 
for  size  and  marketed  frequently,  at 
least  twice  each  w'eek.  Eggs  should  be 
packed  with  the  large  end  up  and  all 
fillers  and  covers  should  be  clean. 

8.  Peed  an  abundance  of  minerals 
such  as  calcium  carbornate  and  grit. 
This  will  help  in  producing  a  good 
shell. 

to  designate  areas  outside  the  State  in 
which  milk  may  be  produced  for  the 
Massachusetts  market  subject  to  in- 
spection similar  to  that  required  in  the 
State. 

Farmers  who  already  have  certificates 
from  a  local  board  of  health  which  in- 
spects their  premises  can  continue  to 
sell  milk  for  as  long  as  18  months  if 
the  State  Inspection  service  does  not 
become  effective  in  their  territory  be-. 
fore  that  time.  Leeway  of  12  months 
is  also  given  the  dealers  in  which  to 
qualify  under  the  act. 


BRISTOL    COUNTY    FARMERS'     BULLETIN 


STAY  ON  THE  FARM 


According  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  there  was  a 
net  gain  last  year  in  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  the  country  of  648,000.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  half  a  century  that 
rural  population  has  gained  on  the 
urban.  The  business  depression  has,  of 
course,  been  responsible  for  this  change. 

Mr.  0.  E.  Baker  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  makes  the 
following  statements  as  to  why  he 
wants  his  son  to  be  a  farmer  and  he 
backs  his  statements  up  with  facts  and 
figures. 

1.  A  farmer  has  more  and  better 
food  to  eat  than  have  most  people  who 
live  in  the  cities. 

2.  He  has  better  health  and  lives 
longer. 

3.  He  accumulates  more  property 
and  becomes  a  wealthier  man. 

4.  He  is  more  likely  to  enjoy  his 
work  than  are  most  city  people. 

5.  He  is  more  likely  to  rear  a 
family  and  do  his  part  to  promote  the 
future  welfare  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
world. 

According  to  records  taken  covering 
a  large  section  of  the  country  farm 
families  eat  from  50  to  100  percent 
more  meat,  eggs,  milk,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables than  did  the  workingmen's 
families. 

With  respect  to  length  of  life  the 
census  figures  of  1920  showed  the 
average  expectancy  of  life  on  the  farm 
was  from  6  to  10  years  longer  than  in 
the  city. 

There  are  perhaps  less  statistics  to 
prove  that  the  farmer  has  more  wealth 
but  this  is  borne  out  fairly  well  by  the 
fact  that  the  states  which  are  the  most 
rural  have  the  highest  per  capita 
Wealth.  The  only  states  having  a  per 
capita  wealth  exceeding  $4,000.00  are 
Nevada  with  $5,913.00,  followed  by 
Wyoming,  South  Dakota,  Iowa  and 
Montana. 

There  is  also  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  among  rural  people. 
In  the  cities  more  than  90%  of  the 
wealth  is  owned  by  15%  of  the  people 
while  in  the  country  80%  of  the  wealth 
is  owned  by  45%    of  the   farmers. 

The  census  figures  show  that  the  city 
people  have  one  important  advantage 
over  their  country  cousins.  The  city 
dweller  has  more  modem  conveniences 
in  the  home.  Even  this  advantage,  how- 
ever, is  disappearing  as  more  farm 
homes  are  becoming  modernized. 

In  general  it  would  seem  that  the 
average  farmer  has  considerable  ad- 
vantage over  his  city  cousin  besides  en- 
joying more  freedom  and  independence. 
The  present  especially  looks  like  a  good 
time  to  stay  on  the  farm. 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    DAIRY    HERD 

IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

REPORT 

Month    of   August,    1932 


Total  herds. 

Total  cows  on  test. 

Number  cows  in  milk, 


24 
650 
573 


Number    cows    dry,  77 

Average  production  per  cow: 

Milk,  713  lbs. 

Pat,  28.3  lbs. 

Average  cost  per  pound  fat  per  cow. 
Average   butterfat  test,  3.97    % 

Unprofitable  coWs  sold  during 

month,  8 


HIGHEST 

Cow  Owner 

"Rose"  W.  J.  Davidson, 

No.   281  Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Co., 

No.      63  Lakeville    State    Sanitorium, 

No.       5  Wm.  N.  Howard, 

No.        4  John  W.  Peck  &  Sons, 

No.     R4  Maplewood   Farm, 

No.     32  John  W.  Peck  &  Sons, 

No.       3  Wm.  A.  Martin, 

No.       3  Lakeville    State    Sanitorium; 

No.      24  House    In    The    Pines, 


COWS  IN  MILK 

Breed  Lbs.  Milk 

P.  B.  Guernsey  1643 

Gr.  Holstein  1643 

Gr.  Holstein  1717 

Gr.  Holstein  1612 

Gr.  Holstein  1116 

Gr.  Jersey  1540 

P.  B.  Holstein  1457 

Gr.  Holstein  1271 

P.  B.  Holstein  2-yr.-old  1581 

P.  B.  Jersey   2-yr.  old  1038 


TEN  HIGHEST  HERDS  IN  BUTTERFAT  PRODUCTION 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Name 
W.   J.    Davidson, 
Leslie  N.  Clark, 
House  in  the  Pines, 
John  W.  Peck  &  Sons, 
Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 
Wm.  A.  Martin, 
Albert  Deane, 
Howard  B.   Hiller, 
Laneway  Farm, 
Cowesett  Farm, 


No. 

Cows 

6 

15 

14 

31 

40 

36 

20 

47 
9 

41 


Average 
Lbs.  Milk 

821 

959 

727 

837 

909 

850 

790 

783 

780 

590 


Fat 
42.1 
35.5 
35.0 
32.6 
32.1 
31.8 
31.6 
31.6 
30.6 
30.2 


Lbs.  Fat 
93.6 
74.0 
72.1 
67.7 
67.0 
66.2 
65.6 
63.5 
63.2 
62.3 


Cost  per 
Lb.  Fat 
.28 
.30 
.25 
.29 
.38 

.26 
.23 

.27 
.32 


CONTROLLING  GLADIOLUS   THRIPS 


By  A.  I.  Bourne  and  A.  M.  Davis 
The    extinction    of    the    gladiolus    is 
threatened  in  Massachusetts,  unless  con- 
trol   measures    are    taken    to    keep    the 
gladiolus  thrips  from  spreading. 

The  insect  is  found  on  the  plants 
during  the  summer  season  of  the  year. 
It  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  head  of 
a  pin.  The  adult  is  black  in  color,  while 
in  the  young  stage  it  is  greenish  or 
yellowish.  It  travels  by  crawling  and 
flying,  with  the  result  than  an  infested 
field  may  infest  an  entire  neighborhood. 
The  thrips  vrinter  in  the  adult '  con- 
dition in  old  debris  or  dead  grass, 
emerge  in  the  spring,  and  lay  eggs, 
starting  a  new'  generation.  The  damage 
caused  by  this  insect  resembles  a  blight. 
The  flowers  if  produced  at  all  are  dis- 
torted and  appear  to  be  burned.  When 
this  stage  is  reached,  the  small  black 
insect  can  usually  be  seen  on  the  spikes. 
Otherwise   it  is   not  noticeable. 

Spraying  during  the  summer  will 
check  the  spread  of  thrips,  but  will 
hardly  control  them  because  of  their 
ability  to  remain  down  in  the  leaf 
sheaves  where  it  is  impossible  to  pene- 
trate with  spray  or  dust.  Nicotine  sul- 
fate, Black  Leaf  40,  or  Dorrisol,  have 
proven  to  be  very  successful  in  killing 
thrips.  The  efficiency  of  these  sprays 
is  limited  by  their  ability  to  actually 
come  in  contact  with  the  insect. 


These  materials  should  be  mixed  in 
water  at  the  rate  of  one  part  to  800 
which  in  small  lots  is  one  and  one-half 
teaspoonfuls  to  one  gallon  of  water. 
Soap  should  be  added  according  to  the 
manufacturer's  directions.  Buy  fresh 
material  and  mix  only  as  needed,  as  old 
material  loses  its  strength.  Keep  the 
container  tightly  sealed  when  not  in 
use.  Nicotine  dusts  are  also  effective 
in  controlling  badly  infested  fields.  As 
soon  as  the  first  evidence  of  the  thrips 
appears  which  is  noticed  by  the  yellow- 
ing of  the  bud  tips,  or  a  silver  sheen 
on  the  foliage,  dusting  or  spraying  with 
any  of  these  materials  every  eight  or 
ten  days  will  be  very  beneficial  in  keep- 
ing down  the  spread  of  the  insect.  This 
method  will  insure  a  fair  crop  if 
thoroughly  practiced. 

Fall  Precautions 
Control  measures  are  greatly  helped 
by  a  thorough  cleaning  up  of  the  field 
early  in  the  fall  after  the  gladiolus 
bulbs  have  ripened.  Bum  all  tops  of  the 
plants,  this  will  probably  have  to  be 
done  by  using  a  brush  or  wood  fire, 
gradually  feeding  it  with  the  tops.  This 
method  will  be  necessary  because  the 
tops  are  green.  After  this  operation,  a 
thorough  plowing  or  harrowing  of  the 
field  is  desirable. 

NOTE — Further  information  on  this 
subject  may  be  obtained  by  securing 
special  circular  No.  16,  from  the  B.  C. 
Extension  Service. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 

SCHOOL  MOTTO:  "WHAT'S  WORTH  DOING  AT  ALL  IS  WORTH  DOING  WELL." 


SEGREGANSET,  MASS.,  SEPTEMBER,  1932 


RED,   WHITE   AND    BLUE   RECEP- 
TION 


This  fall,  for  the  first  time,  the  en- 
tire student  body  at  B.  C.  A.  S.  is  in 
the  Builders  of  America  organization. 
This  reception  to  new  members, 
parents  and  friends,  therefore,  takes 
on  a  new  significance,  and  will  be  a 
brilliant  event  that  none  who  enjoy  the 
social  life  at  the  school  will  care  to 
miss. 

President    Ward    has    appointed    his 
committees  early,  and  they  are  already 
getting  plans   under   way  to   make   this 
year's  reception  a  hummer. 
Committee  on  Invitations — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
OMillard,   Margaret   Bolger,   Nina  Wil- 
cox, Roger  Banner. 
Committee    on    Program    and    Music — 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pettey,  Fred  Hutchings, 
Edith  Perry. 
Committee       on       Refreshments — Mrs. 
Hawkes    and    Miss    Stewart,    Walter 
Roberts,     Winifred     Goodell,     Roger 
Philbrook. 
Committee    on    Decorations — Mr.    Philh 
brook,  Milton  Norcross,  Virginia  Ide, 
Carol  Millard,  Mason  Smith. 
The  event  is  informal,  just  one  of  the 
Bristol    Aggie    social     gatherings    and 
dances  at  their  best. 

The  date  is  Friday  evening,  October 
28. 

If  you  don't  get  your  invitation,  ask 
for  it. 


THE  TENNIS  AND  CANOE  MEET 


The  finnual  tennis  tournament  will 
be  held  September  23,  1932,  at  the 
school  court.  Entries  to  all  events,  in- 
cluding the  canoe  meet,  which  will  be 
held  the  same  afternoon,  must  be  in  by 
September  16th.  The  events  will  con- 
sist of  singles  and  doubles  tournament 
for  students,  and  the  same  for  the 
younger  boys  in  the  community.  The 
play-offs  will  be  carried  out  the  week 
of  September  19th,  according  to  posted 
schedule  at  the  court.  The  canoe  meet 
will  consist  of  the  canoe  tilting  match, 
the  200  yard  singles  race  against  time 
and  the  400  yard  singles  and  doubles 
race. 

On  the  same  day  a  new  event  will  be 
introduced — a  singles  and  doubles 
horseshoe  pitching  contest.  Entries 
must  be  in  at  the  same  time  as  for 
tennis,  September  16th,  and  trials  will 
be  run  off  the  following  week — finals 
on  September  23rd. 


RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE  RECEPTION 

October  28,  1932,  at  7.30  Informal  Dance 


4-H   CLUB   DANCE 


OPENING   OF   SCHOOL 


School  opened  with  a  bang  last 
Wednesday,  September  7th,  with  a 
record  class  of  fifty-seven  for  the 
Freshmen.  This  is  by  far  the  largest 
class  of  Freshmen  which  has  ever  been 
taken  into  the  school.  As  you  all  know 
the  school  does  not  open  for  the  entire 
student  body  until  October  when  the 
upper  three  classes  come  in  from  their 
summer's  work.  It  is  expected  that  the 
entire  enrolment  will  be  about  160. 
This  will  be  twenty-four  more  than  last 
year  and  far  more  than  in  any  pre- 
ceeding  year. 

Judging  from  first  impressions,  it  is 
thought  that  this  year's  Freshman  class 
is  just  as  fine  a  bunch  of  fellows  as 
last  year's  men.  If  they  are  they  will 
have  to  be  a  mighty  fine  crowd.  Some 
of  the  instructors  were  of  the  opinion 
last  year  that  the  new  class  was  the 
finest  as  a  whole  group  that  had  ever 
entered  the  school.  NoW  if  we  continue 
to  attract  this  type  of  boy  to  our  school, 
it  seems  that  the  caliber  of  men  going 
into  the  field  of  agriculture  will  be  an 
enviable  group.  From  such  men  as 
these  should  come  more  men  such  as 
Lincoln,  Washington,  Hoover,  Coolidge, 
and  that  whole  procession  of  great 
characters  who  have  come  from  the 
farm. 

Great  things  are  expected  from  these 
chaps  in  the  future.  Not  only  dirt 
farmers,  but  community  leaders.  State 
leaders,  and  national  leaders,  who  have 
had  their  beginning  with  the  soil. 


Remember  to  exhibit  at  the  Bristol 
County  Young  Farmers'  Show,  October 
13-14. 


If  you  came  from  monkeys  there  is 
nothing  you  can  do  about  it,  but  if  you 
are  going  to  the  dogs  you  can  detour. 


ASSISTANT  INSTRUCTOR 


Following  the  Annual  Tennis  and 
Canoe  Meet,  September  23,  there  will 
be  a  dance  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Aggie  School.  It  is  expected  that  all 
those  attending  the  field  meet  will  at- 
tend the  dance. 


Mr.  Blackledge  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  assistant  instructor.  He 
is  to  do  some  teaching  in  the  class- 
room, and  will  continue  for  the  present 
as  assistant  to  Mr.  Robinson  in  the 
greenhouse  department.  He  will  handle 
also  a  part  of  the  work  in  plant  prop- 
agation and  nursery  practice. 


RIVER  VIEW  BIRD  CLUB 


The  River  View  Bird  Club  is  now 
making  plans  for  the  winter  months. 
The  meetings  w^ere  suspended  during 
the  summer  vacation  period. 

This  club  was  organized  at  B.  C.  A. 
S.  last  February  1st,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  and  protecting  all  song  and 
insectivorous  birds.  There  were  five 
charter  members,  but  the  closing  meet- 
ing in  June  showed  a  membership  of 
thirty.  Much  interest  was  manifested 
throughout  the  spring  by  all  those  at- 
tending the  meetings.  Some  splendid 
work  was  begun.  Bird  sanctuaries  were 
started,  bird  houses  put  up,  and  in- 
teresting hikes  were  taken. 

It  is  expected  that  many  more  will 
be  interested  this  fall  with  the  primary 
purpose  of  learning  more  of  the  value 
of  our  birds  to  us,  and  in  helping  to 
spare  them  in  every  possible  way.  The 
bird  life  in  this  country  has  suffered  a 
tremendous  decline.  Ninety  percent  of 
our  bird  life  has  been  destroyed  which 
results  in  the  large  infestation  of  in- 
sects. Birds  are  the  main  enemies  of 
insect  life. 

New  members  can  be  taken  into  the 
club  at  any  time.  There  are  no  dues, 
except  the  small  sum  of  ten  cents  for 
membership  pin  and  guide  book.  These 
can  be  secured  at  any  time.  The  meet- 
ings will  be  held  every  Monday  even- 
ing at  seven  o'clock. 

Clinton  Ashley. 


Annual   Banquet  of  the  Young  Farm- 
er*'   Association,    September    28. 


God  made  the  world  and  rested; 
God  made  man  and  rested; 
God     made     woman — and     since     then 
neither  God  nor  man  has  rested. 


B.    C.    A.    S.    NEWS 


ANNUAL  SHORE  MEET 


The  annual  shore  meet  of  the  Bristol 
Aggies  was  held  Thursday,  September 
1st.  The  water  events  were  run  off  first. 
Mr.  Pettey  stood  by  in  a  row  boat  which 
served  as  a  finish  marker  and  judges' 
stand.  It  was  dark  before  the  land 
sports  w'ere  finished. 

A  roaring  fire  was  built  which  burned 
down  to  an  excellent  bed  of  coals  for 
the  roasting  and  feasting.  There  was 
plenty  of  lemonade,  paper  cups  and  a 
dipper.  Sticks,  rolls,  frankfurts,  mus- 
tard and  piccalilli  were  spread  where  all 
could  get  them.  There  was  for  some- 
time a  steady  procession  between  the 
changing  groups  at  the  fire  and  the 
larder.  Many  were  the  discussions  as 
to  when  a  frankfurt  was  done  and  some 
ended  in  the  fire. 

Some  of  the  boys  were  up  to  the 
minute  and  toasted  their  rolls  as  well. 
Mr.  Hawkes  certainly  believes  in  doing 
things  up  well.  You  had  to  undo  at 
least  three  different  layers  of  wrap- 
pers to  get  at  the  marshmallows.  How- 
ever, toasted,  they  were  worth  the 
trouble  and  helped  to  fill  all  the  cre- 
vices. The  gang  dispersed  as  they  satis- 
fied their  appetites. 

Mason  Smith. 


RESULTS   OF   THE   LAND   AND 
WATER  SPORTS  MEET 


Thursday  evening.  Instructors 

Hawkes,  Philbrook,  Pettey,  Woodward, 
and  Director  Gilbert,  with  several  of 
the  students,  went  to  Fort  Phoenix  for 
the  annual  sports  meet.  The  water 
events  were  carried  out  first  and  as  the 
water  was  fine  they  were  well  enjoyed. 
Then  the  land  events  were  run  off,  but 
with  no  records  broken.  The  instructors 
received  many  challenges  from  the  stu- 
dents and  showed  them  how  the  100 
yard  dash  should  be  run.  Result,  several 
exhausted  instructors.  However,  it  took 
a  200  yard  dash  to  convince  Vincent 
that  Mr.  Pettey  was  the  faster  runner. 
After  the  meet  a  hot  dog  roast  with 
all  the  earnishing,  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyed. 

The  resuts  of  the  meet: — • 
Water    Sports: 

1.  Fancy  Dive — 

1st — Norcross,  Milton 
2nd — Massey,  Joseph 
3rd — ^Famum,  Walter 

2.  Back  Stroke — 

1st — Farnum,  Walter 
2nd — Massey,  Joseph 
3rd — Smith,  Mason 

3.  Dive  for  Distance — 

1st — Farnum,  Walter 
2nd — Massey,  Joseph 
3rd — Smith,  Mason 

4.  100-yd.  Swim — 

1st — Farnum,  Walter 
2nd — Massey,   Joseph 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  YOUNG  FARM- 
ERS' SHOW 


Last  notice  to  the  Sophomores, 
Juniors  and  Seniors  of  B.  C.  A.  S. 
Don't  forget  that  every  student  must 
exhibit  at  the  Show,  October  13  and 
14.  Have  your  exhibits  arranged  in  good 
shape  and  prepare  to  carry  away  some 
of  the  prize  money. 


THE 
ANNUAL  BANQUET 
YOUNG    FARMERS'    ASSOCIA- 
TION 
September  2S,   1932 


POULTRY   JUDGING   TEAM 


The  Poultry  Judging  Team  plans  to 
make  a  round  of  the  Fairs  this  season, 
beginning  with  Topsfield  on  September 
10th.  The  regular  team  of  last  year, 
Harvey  Smith,  Albert  Haracz,  and 
Victor  Martin,  are  available.  Ward  will 
substitute  for  Haracz  at  Topsfield.  We 
also  plan  to  invade  Brockton,  Eastern 
States   Exposition   and   Amherst. 


CONTINUAL    IMPROVEMENT 


The  school  has  taken  on  an  added 
feature  in  its  improvement  for  better 
appearances.  On  September  first  all  of 
the  boys  who  are  working  for  pay  at 
the  school  were  required  to  wear  a  work 
uniform.  It  consists  of  khaki  shirts  and 
trousers  vnth  the  lumber  jacket  to 
match.  Many  of  the  boys  objected  at 
first,  when  the  rule  wjis  passed,  which 
was  not  unusual,  because  in  any  gather- 
ing there  will  always  be  the  dissenters. 
The  first  day  that  the  fellows  appeared 
all  dressed  alike  there  were  several  fel- 
lows wlio  spoke  about  the  orderly  ap- 
pearance which  was  created,  so  that 
practically  every  one  agrees  that  it 
adds  another  touch  of  dignity  to  our 
work. 


3rd — Banner,  Roger 
Land  Sports: 

1.  Shot  Put^ 

1st — Silvia,  Joseph 
2nd — Vincent,  Wilfred 
3rd — Norcross,  Milton 

2.  100-yard  Dash — 

1st — Silvia,  Joseph 
2nd — Massey,  Joseph 
3rd — Vincent,  Wilfred 

3.  400-yard  Run — • 

1st — (Massey,  Joseph 
2nd — Farnum,  Walter 
3rd — Vincent,  Wilfred 


NOTES  FROM  DEPARTMENT  FIVE 


Work  has  started  again  in  the  school 
greenhouses  and  by  the  time  the  "News" 
reaches  you  the  houses  will  be  filled 
to  capacity. 

The  large  house  has  again  been  set 
to  tomatoes  for  an  early  winter  crop. 
The  small  house  is  at  present  filled  with 
potted  plants  of  the  usual  conservatory 
variety  and  affords  excellent  material 
for  identification  and  study.  It  is  hoped 
to  have  them  all  properly  labelled  soon. 

The  large  flower  house  has  been  set 
to  three  benches  of  carnations,  two  of 
calendulas,  one  of  "mums",  and  one 
will  be  used  for  the  present  for  pro- 
pagating about  5000  geraniums,  helio- 
trope, ageratums,  etc. 

We  have  in  the  field,  about  1000  fine 
Amaryllis  bulbs,  500  excellent  one-year^ 
old  vincas,  500  feverfew  which  w'e  in- 
tend to  force  this  winter. 

The  mangel  crop  is  excellent  in  spite 
of  a  dry  start.  The  crop  will  be  offered 
for  sale  as  usual. 

The  asparagus  root  crop  is  the  best 
ever.  There  should  be  nearly  30,000  fine 
one-year-roots  for  sale  in  the  spring. 

The  celery  is  coming  along  very  well 
and  is  the  best  to  date  that  we  have 
had  in  some  years. 

The  variety  plot  is  looking  well  now 
and  gives  the  new  students  a  chance  to 
get  first  hand  information  on  some  of 
the  better  varieties  of  the  common 
vegetables. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT  NOTES 


The  usual  cleaning  of  hen  houses  and 
putting  pullets  in  the  laying  quarters 
is  now  in  progress.  We  expect  to  have 
full  capacity,  which  will  be  about  equal 
numbers  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns.  The  Department  is  em- 
ploying at  the  present,  Frank  Ward, 
Howard  Potter,  Walter  Fitzgerald.  Wil- 
fred Vincent  is  leaving  for  a  new  job 
soon  and  Leon  Walker  will  be  added 
to  the  group. 


THE   ANNUAL   BANQUET 


Last  year  the  Annual  Banquet  of  the 
Young  Farmers'  Association  Was  the 
best  ever.  This  year  we  hope  to  make 
the  best,  better.  The  date  has  been  set 
for  the  last  Wednesday  in  September 
and  the  banquet  vsdll  be  served  at  7 
P.  M.  The  price  will  be  $1.00  this  year 
and  there  are  rumors  that  we  may  have 
the  first  turkey  dinner  of  the  season. 
Of  course  every  loyal  Young  Farmer 
in  Bristol  Country  will  be  there.  A  good 
program  is  promised. 


One  of  the  Faculty:  "David,  you 
are  growing  to  look  just  like  your 
father." 

David:  "Yes,  that  is  what  mother 
is  afraid  of." 


BRISTOL     COUNTY     FARMERS'     BULLETIN 


HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


CANNING  NOTES 

Have  you  sent  for  your  premium  list 
for  the  Young  Farmers'  Show  yet? 
Many  people  are  canning  for  the  first 
time  this  year  and  many  others  who 
have  not  canned  for  several  years  now 
have    full    preserve    closets. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  your 
workmanship  compares  with  that  of 
others.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  older, 
more  experienced  person  who  wins  the 
canning  prizes. 

Awards  will  be  given  for  good 
practical  work,  exhibition  packs  will 
not  receive  special  credit. 

If  you  are  interested  write  to  Miss 
Florence  Cordner,  Secretary  of  the 
Young  Farmers'  Show,  Segreganset, 
Mass.,  for  a  premium  list. 


YOUNG  FARMERS'  SHOW 

Although  the  detailed  progi-am  is 
not  available  when  this  paper  goes  to 
press  we  are  very  proud  to  announce 
the  following  speakers  on  our  Home- 
makers'  Program  at  the  Young  Farmers' 
Show  on  October  13  and  14: 

Mrs.  Ida  G.  Sylvia,  of  C.  F.  Wing 
'Company,  New  Bedford,  who  will  talk 
about  the  new  and  inexpensive  fabrics 
and  on  their  use  in  decorating  our 
homes.  Mrs.  Sylvia  is  well  known  and 
very  popular  in  the  southern  part  of 
Bristol   County. 

Miss  Sybil  Foster,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
Miss  Foster  was  one  of  the  very  popular 
speakers  on  the  Farm  and  Home  Week 
program,  her  subject  being  Child 
Psychology.  Miss  Foster  speaks  enter- 
tainingly and  with  complete  under- 
standing of  her  subject.  Mothers  who 
attended  her  first  talk  at  Amherst  made 
a  particular  effort  to  be  present  at  her 
second  talk  also. 

Mrs.  Delia  T.  Lutes,  of  the  Syracuse 
Washing  Machine  Corporation. 

Mrs.  Lutes  will  discuss  dyeing  and 
w'ill  explain  the  new  method  of  dyeing 
with  the  washing  machine.  Mrs.  Lutes 
is  best  remembered  by  her  many  friends 
as  director  of  the  Priscilla  Proving 
Plant  in  Boston.  She  was  also  on  the 
Farm  and  Home  Week  program  at  Am- 
herst. 

Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr,  our  State 
Home  Demonstration  Leader,  needs  no 
introduction  to  those  who  have  at- 
tended our  Homemakers'  meetings  in 
former  years.  No  extension  program 
would  be  complete  without  one  of  her 
popular  and   helpful  talks. 


NEW  CLOTHES   FROM  OLD 

WTien  the  first  cool  days  of  autumn 
come  upon  us  we  realize  that  summer 
cannot  last  indefinitely  and  that  some 
preparation  for  clothing  for  cooler 
weather  must  be  made. 


Children  romping  m  the  sun  all  sum- 
mer grow  most  alarmingly.  Garments 
that  seemed  large  enough  in  the  spring- 
are  much  too  small  in  the  fall.  Mother's 
busy  needle  finds  little  difficulty  in 
fashioning  dresses  and  even  suits  for 
the  small  boy,  but  the  tailoring  prob- 
lem presented  in  making  a  coat  is  an- 
other matter. 

It  is  to  help  those  mothers  who  wish 
to  learn  modern  tailoring  methods,  and 
to  make  warm  winter  coats  for  their 
young  children  that  our  new  project, 
"Children's  Coats  and  Hats"  has  been 
designed.  This  is  a  two  lesson  project 
and  classes  will  begin  early  in  October 
so  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to 
complete  the  coats  before  the  winter 
comes. 

There  is  the  question  of  new  clothes 
for  mother  and  the  older  girls.  After 
the  children's  school  clothes  are  ready 
mother  is  quite  likely  to  find  it  neces- 
sary to  make  last  spring's  dress  do  for 
a  While.  Then  there  is  always  the  gar- 
ment that  is  too  good  to  throw  away, 
yet  not  quite  good  enough  to  wear  with- 
out renovation. 

This  is  where  our  second  project 
"New  Clothes  from  Old"  comes  in. 
Modem  methods  of  cleansing  and  dye- 
ing soiled  and  faded  fabrics  are  taught 
as  well  as  those  little  tricks  which  stamp 
the  dress  as  "Fall,  1932".  Garments 
will  be  brought  into  class  for  discussion 
and  for  pin-fitting  and  then  worked  on 
at  home  and  if  necessary  brought  in 
to  a  later  meeting  for  further  sugges- 
tions. 

There  will  be  three  meetings  of  the 
"New  Clothes  from  Old"  classes,  and 
the  first  meeting  will  also  be  held  early 
in  October  so  that  garments  will  be 
ready  for  late  fall  wear. 

If  you  would  like  to  join  either  of 
these  classes  apply  to  your  town  chair- 
man, (see  June  Farmers'  Bulletin  for 
their  names)  or  get  in  touch  with  your 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Blanche 
W.  Eames,  Bristol  County  Extension 
Service,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


QUESTION   AND   ANSWER   COLUMN 


Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist 

Question:  Is  there  any  food  value  in 
bran  or  is  it  just  roughage? 

Answer:  Bran  is  mostly  roug-hage, 
although  some  vitamins,  minerals, 
and  starch  do  cling  to  the  bran  and 
are  used  in  the  body. 

Question:  Are  the  quick  rolled  oats 
as  good  as  the  long  cooking  varieties? 

Answer;  They  are  practically,  if  not 
quite  as  good,  though  some  persons 
think  the  long  cooking  varieties  have 
a  little  more  flavor.  When  one  con- 
siders the  amount  of  fuel  saved  in 
the  quick  cooking  varieties,  one  is 
justified   in   using   them. 


Question:  Is  there  any  difference  in 
food  value  between  ground  or  rolled 
oats? 

Answer:     There  is  none. 

Question:  Do  coarse  cereals  and  dark 
bread   cause   intestinal  fermentation? 

Answer:  Normal  people  can  use  coarse 
cereals  and  dark  bread  without  any 
difficulty  and  with  great  advantage 
because  of  their  higher  vitamin  and 
mineral  content.  Some  persons  with 
irritated  digestive  tracts  must  use 
these  foods  in  refined  form. 

Question:  Should  cooked  cereal  be 
used  in  summer? 

Answer:  There  is  no  reason  why 
cooked  cereals  should  not  be  used  in 
summer  if  they  are  liked.  They  are 
less  expensive  than  the  prepared 
varieties. 

Question:  Is  commeal  as  good  a 
cereal  as  the  others? 

Answer:  Most  of  the  cornmeal  which 
we  buy  nowadays  is  refined  cornmeal 
and  so  is  not  as  good  as  the  other 
coarse  cereals.  However,  if  it  is 
ground  to  order  in  an  old-fashioned 
mill  from  the  whole  grain,  it  com- 
pares favorably  with  other  coarse 
cereals. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Bristol  County 
Home  Bureau  held  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
in  New  Bedford  on  September  8,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Presi-n 
dent,  Mrs.  W.  Adelbert  Kedfield,  Re- 
hoboth;  Vice  Pi-esident,  Mrs.  Josiah  F. 
Draper,  Dartmouth;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Warren  L.   Ide,   Segreganset. 


DAIRY  NOTES 


The  dairy  outlook  for  this  fall  and 
winter  is  not  too  encouraging.  Con>- 
sumption  of  milk  continues  below 
normal.  The  hay  and  pasture  crops 
have  been  short  this  year  so  that  dairy 
farmers  will  buy  more  roughage  than 
usual.  Milk  production  per  cow  is  low. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cows  kept  and  the  price  of 
cows  is  lower  and  the  price  of  cows 
will  probably  continue  to  decline  for 
the  next  three  or  four  years. 

According  to  surveys  made  by  the 
State  College  82%  of  the  cost  of  milk 
production  is  for  feed  and  labor.  Better 
cows,  better  mowings  and  better  pas- 
tures will  help  materially  in  lowering 
milk  production  costs.  The  dairyman 
who  continues  in  business  must  cut  his 
costs  to  the  minimum. 

According  to  Herd  Improvement 
Association  records  a  cow  in  Massa- 
chusetts must  produce  200  lbs.  of 
butterfat  to  pay  her  keep.  In  other 
words,  a  cow'  in  Massachusetts  must 
produce  over  200  lbs.  of  fat  before  she 
will  produce  any  profit  for  the   owner. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


SERVICE  CLUB   HOLDS   MEETING 


POULTRY    CLUB    MEMBERS    GO    TO 
SPRINGFIELD 


The  following  poultry  club  members, 
because  of  their  good  work  during  the 
past  year,  are  to  receive  the  tv.'o  day 
trip  to  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
on  September  22  and  23 — William 
Ortelt,  Ernest  Ortelt,  John  Morgan, 
Ernest  Moniga,  Earle  '  Payette,  Carlton 
Norlund,  Wilfred  Daigle  of  North  Re- 
hoboth;  Leonard  Doran  of  North  Dart- 
mouth and  Ernest  Globe  of  North  Attle- 
boro. 


GOALS  FOR  4-H  CLUBS  FOR  1932-33 


1.  A  program  for  every  club. 

2.  A  100%  completion  of  every  mem- 
ber in  an  organized  club,  that  is 
all  Banner  Clubs. 

3.  Every  club  member  to  learn  the  4-H 
Club  Pledge. 

4.  Every  club  member  to  learn  at  least 
one  State  Club  Song  and  one  Fun 
Song  and  one  of  the  National  Club 
Songs — "Dreaming"  for  the  girls 
and  "Ploughing"  for  the  boys. 

5.  Every  club  member  to  give  a  short 
talk  or  demonstration. 

6.  Every  club  member  to  stick  to  the 
job  to  the  end. 

In  preparation  of  birds  for  the  Show 
observe  the  following : 

Do  not  exhibit  birds  with  side  sprigs. 
Do  not  exhibit  birds  with  feathers  on 
legs  or  between  the  toes  of  breeds  that 
are  not  supposed  to  have  them,  such 
as  Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns  and  Wyan- 
dottes. 

Do  not  exhibit  birds  with  broken  or 
clipped  wings,  broken  breast  bones  or 
twisted  tails. 

Do  exhibit  birds  that  are  healthy, 
vigorous,  well  shaped,  well  colored  and 
bright  eyed. 

In  preparation  of  Forestry  and  Handi- 
craft articles  for  exhibition  purposes  be 
sure  to  do  your  mounting  and  finishing 
of  specimens  and  your  making  and 
finishing  of  articles  of  handicraft  the 
very  best  you  knoW  how.  Not  only  the 
actual  workmanship  but  the  nice  way 
in  which  things  are  finished  up  counts 
greatly. 

There  will  be  some  keen  competition 
this  year  in  this  and  other  Junior 
classes,  so  please  be  very  careful  and 
particular. 

Sheets  on  how  to  prepare  vegetable 
exhibits  for  the  fair  have  been  sent  to 
every  garden  club  member  in  the 
county,  but  others  will  be  sent  upon 
request  to  any  who  wish  them.  In  gen- 
eral it  should  be  said  that  in  exhibit- 
ing vegetables  be  sure  to  select  the  best 
market  type,  clean  well  and  be  sure 
that  all  the  specimens  on  the  plate  are 
as  near  alike  in  color,  shape  and  size 
as  possible. 


The  Bristol  County  4-H  Service  Club 
held  its  regular  summer  meeting  on 
Saturday  evening,  August  27th,  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  with 
a  goodly  attendance. 

Election  of  officers  for  the  coming 
year  was  held  with  the  following  re- 
sults:— ^President,  Robert  M.  Sharpies, 
Seekonk;  Vice  President,  Anthony 
Thatcher,  Rehoboth;  Secretary  ^Treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Clara  M.  Ashley,  Berkley; 
Executive  Committee,  Raymond  Har- 
rington, Dartmouth;  Wilfred  Vincent, 
Rehoboth  and  the  officers.  Membership 
Committee,  Mrs.  James  Talbot,  Easton; 
Natalie  Ogosalek,  Taunton,  and  William 
IMcConville,  North  Dartmouth.  The 
Program  Committee  which  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  next  meeting  on  January 
6th  will  be  William  McConville,  North 
Dartmouth,  Chairman;  Rose  Walsh, 
New  Bedford;  Robert  Sharpies,  See- 
konk, and  Mildred  Ashley,  Berkley. 
Those  in  charge  of  Refreshments  for 
this  next  meeting  are  Anthony  Thatcher, 
Christine  Schobel,  and  Michael  Schobel 
of  Rehoboth. 

A  special  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  acting  chairman,  Raymond  Har- 
rington, to  take  charge  of  a  social  and 
dance  to  be  held  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  on  Friday  evening, 
September  23.  This  Committee  was 
composed  of  Herbert  Ashley,  Berkley; 
Anthony  Thatcher,  Rehoboth;  Ida  Davis, 
Taunton;  and  E.  R.  Wyeth,  Segreganset. 

Following  the  business  meeting  a  very 
pleasant  social  hour  was  held  after 
which  some  veiy  fine  refreshments  were 
served  by  the  refreshment  committee 
composed  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
Haglund  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Tal- 
bot of  Easton. 


FAIR  NOTES 


There  are  to  be  two  large  Junior  ex- 
hibits in  the  county  soon.  One  at  the 
Acushnet  Grange  Fair  on  September 
27th  and  28th,  and  the  other  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
Segreganset,  on  October  13th  and  14th. 
They  are  both  open  to  all  boys  and 
girls  in  the  county  although  the  Bris- 
tol County  Young  Farmers'  Show  is  the 
regular  County  Show.  The  Acushnet 
Grange  Fair  will  cater  to  boys  and  girls 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  county. 

There  will  be  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
hibit all  kinds  of  articles,  made  or 
grown,  at  both  of  these  fairs  and  prizes 
will  be  awarded  to  worthy  exhibits  in 
all  classes  at  both  show's. 

The  following  are  a  few  points, 
which,  if  carefully  observed  and  fol- 
lowed will  help  you  club  girls  win 
prizes. 

Clothing — ^Cleanliness  is  very  import- 
ant. Press  garment  carefully  and  fold 
neatly.  Neat  labels  make  for  attrac- 
tiveness. 


Food — If  muffins  or  cookies,  have  all 
on  the  plate  of  uniform  color  and 
size.  Pack  food  carefully  so  it  will 
not  be  injured  in  getting  to  the  ex- 
hibit. Have  plate  large  enough  for 
the  exhibit.  A  doily  on  the  plate  adds 
to  the   exhibit. 

Canning' — ^Be  sure  your  jars  are  clean 
and  neatly  labeled.  The  jars  should 
be  well  filled.  The  liquid  in  the  jars 
should  be  clear. 


4-H  SERVICE  CLUB  SOCIAL 


The  County  Service  Club  will  con- 
duct a  Social  Dance  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  on  Friday 
evening,  September  23rd,  at  8.00  P.  M. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  event  is  to 
pay  the  travel  expense  of  Bristol 
County's  delegate  to  the  National  Camp 
at  Washington  last  June.  It  is  hoped 
that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance 
at  this  affair. 

On  this  same  day  there  is  to  be  a 
Field  Day  for  students  of  the  Agricul- 
tural School  to  which  friends  are  also 
invited.  It  is  hoped  that  many  of  the 
folks  who  are  members  of  the  Service 
Club  will  attend  the  Field  Day  and  also 
that  the  folks  taking  part  in  or  at- 
tending the  Field  Day  will  patronize 
the  Social  Dance  in  the  evening. 


FALL  AND  WINTER  CLUBS  TO 
START  SOON 


The  starting  time  for  fall  and  winter 
projects  is  October  first,  although,  of 
course,  it  is  perfectly  all  right  to  start 
later,  that  is,  up  to  January  first.  By 
starting  in  early  club  members  will  get 
considerably  more  benefit  from  their 
season's  work. 

You  may  enroll  in  any  of  the  followr 
ing  projects  this  fall:  For  girls — Cloth- 
ing, Food  and  Home  'Craft.  For  the 
boys — Poultry,  Handicraft  and  Forestry. 
Enrolment  cards  will  gladly  be  sent  to 
anyone  requesting  them.  The  Club 
Agents  will  get  around  to  the  schools 
as  far  as  time  permits.  Of  course,  4-H 
w'ork  is  available  to  any  boy  or  girl 
from  10  to  21  years  of  age  whether 
they  are  in  school  or  not. 

Organized  clubs  should  have  leaders. 
If  you  know  of  anyone  who  is  willing 
to  be  a  local  leader  let  us  know. 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  AN  OPPOR- 
TUNITY 


Miss  Lillian  Cahoon,  a  former  4-H 
Club  girl  of  North  Westport  and  now 
a  sophomore  at  the  Framingham  Normal 
School,  made  the  most  of  her  oppor- 
tunity this  summer  by  making  and  sell- 
ing homemade  candy,  cakes  and  other 
food,  also  by  selling  flowers  and  vege- 
tables raised  by  her  on  her  home  farm. 
She  has  been  able  to  earn  enough  to 
pay  a  large  part  of  her  expenses  this 
year  at  College. 
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GREEN   FEED   FOR  POULTRY 


ATTENTION     BRISTOL   COUNTY 
DAIRYMEN  '^ 


DAIRY    FEEDING   RATIONS 


Ideas  on  poultry  feeding  have  changed 
so  rapidly  the  past  few  years  that  it 
is  difficult  for  most  of  us  to  keep  up 
to  date. 

A  few  years  ago  authorities  were 
telling  us  to  feed  a  variety  and  abund- 
ance of  green  feed.  Germinated  and 
sprouted  oats,  marigel  beets,  rape,  al- 
falfa leaf  meal  and  many  other  green 
feeds  were  recommended  as  being 
essential  articles  of  food  in  the  poul- 
try diet.  Most  of  us  thought  this  seemed 
like  reasonable  and  .sound  advice. 

Recently  there  have  been  many  re- 
ports of  dark  colored  egg  yolks  resulting 
from  an  excessive  amount  of  green  feed 
being  fed  to  the|  layers.  Apparently 
there  is  considerable  prejudice  against 
dark  colored  yolks,  also  the  dark  yolks 
make  grading  more  difficult. 

From  experiments  conducted  at  the 
Massachusetts  State  College  and  else- 
where it  was  concluded  that  succulent 
green  feeds  such  as  mangel  beets  and 
sprouted  oats  are  not  worth  the  trouble 
and  expense  involved  for  winter  feedr 
ing.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal,  however,  should 
be  included  in  the  winter  ration  as  it  is 
an   excellent   source   of   Vitamin  A. 

It  is  important  to  feed  alfalfa  leaf 
meal  that  has  been  properly  cured  and 
is  fresh  and  green  in  color. 

The  alfalfa  leaf  meal  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  1%  cod  liver  oil  which  is 
also  an  excellent  source  of  Vitamin  A 
and  D. 


POULTRY  BREEDING  SCHOOL 


The  Annual  Poultry  Breeding  School 
will  be  held  at  the  Massachusetts  State 
College  at  Amherst  November  17  and 
18. 

This  school  is  for  those  poultrymen 
who  are  specializing  in  poultry  breed- 
ing. Anyone  desiring  a  program  of  this 
breeding  school  may  secure  one  from 
the  Bristol  County  Extension  Service, 
Segreganset,  Mass. 


LOUSE   AND   MITE   CONTROL 


Sometimes  in  attending  to  the  routine 
of  poultry  management  we  are   apt  to 
overlook  some  of  the  lesser  details  that 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.   1) 


Prof.  J.  H.  Frandsen,  Head  of  the 
Dairy  Department  at  the  Massachusetts 
State  College,  will  give  an  illustrated 
talk  on  "Dairy  Farming  in  Denmark" 
at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  Friday,  December  2nd  at  2  p-  m. 

Professor  Frandsen  visited  Denmark 
recently,  making  a  study  of  dairy  prac- 
tices aad  methods  of  marketing  dairy 
products.  Denmark  has  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other  country,  made  more 
progress  both  in  co-operative  marketing 
of  dairy  products  and  in  improving  the 
dairy  cow. 

All  dairymen  in  Bristol  County  are 
invited  to  attend  this  meeting. 


WHAT  CAUSES  SOGGY  POTATOES? 


When  potatoes  are  heavy  and  soggy, 
it  may  be  the  fault  of  the  cook,  but 
more  likely  it  is  the  fault  of  the  grower, 
says  Ralph  Donaldson,  extension  agron- 
omist of  the  Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege. Studies  which  have  been  made  of 
cooking  qualities  of  potatoes,  Mr. 
Donaldson  says,  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  potato  which  becomes  white  and 
mealy  when  cooked,  the  most  desirable 
type  of  potato,  is  one  which  contains 
a  relatively  large  proportion  of  starch 
and    low   proportion    of    protein. 

In  order  to  produce  potatoes  which 
are  high  in  starch  and  low  in  protein 
content,  Mr.  Donaldson  says  first  of  all 
the  grower  must  let  the  "spuds" 
thoroughly  mature.  Immature  potatoes 
contain  a  relatively  higher  percentage 
of  protein  and  lower  percentage  of 
starch  than  those  which  are  mature. 

Proper  fertilization  plays  an  import- 
ant pai:t  in  the  production  of  high 
quality  potatoes.  In  general,  soil  which 
is  high  in  potash  and  relatively  low  in 
nitrogen  produces  potatoes  of  the 
desired  quality,  while  soil  which  con^ 
tains  too  much  nitrogen  encourages  the 
development  of  protein  in  the  tubers, 
resulting  in  potatoes  which  are  soggy 
when  cooked.  Potato  growers  recognize 
the  .importance  of  the  proper  foods  in 
the  soil  by  using  fertilizers  which  con- 
tain about  twice  as  much  potash  as 
nitrogen. 


There  are  several  good  dairy  rations 
being  sold  at  the  present  time  and  there 
is  probably  less  excuse  today  for  home 
mixing  of  dairy  rations  than  there  has 
been  in  the  past.  There  are  probably 
some  dairymen,  however,  who  might 
find  it  profitable  to  mix  their  own 
ration.  We  have  had  some  requests 
recently  for  Suggestions  on  dairy 
rations. 

The  following  ration  is  suggested  aa 
a  suitable  mixture  where  ordinary 
roughage  is  fed:  • 

300  lbs.  com  meal  or  honlny 
300  lbs.  ground   oats    (38   lb.) 
200  lbs.  wheat  bran 
300  lbs.  cq^n  gluten  feed 
100  lbs.  linlfeeed  meal 
loo  lbs.  Cottonseed  meal  (41%  protein) 

If  the  roughage  fed  does  not  include 
clover  or  alfalfa  it  might  be  well  to 
add  to  th|is  ration  13  lbs.  each  of  salt, 
steamed  bone  meal  and  calcium  car- 
bonate. This  ration  will  run  about  18% 
protein  and  should  not  cost  over  $1.20 
per  100  lbs.,  or  $24.00  per  ton  at 
present  prices. 


CHANGING  WATER  TO  MILK 


According  to  the  Iowa  State  Experi- 
ment Station  cows  which  have  free 
access  to  running  water  produce  6% 
more  milk  and  12%  more  fat  than  cows 
watered  twice  a  day  at  outside  tanks. 


LATE   BLIGHT  ROT  OF   TOMATOES 


Bristol  County  tomato  growers  this 
year  suffered  a  severe  loss  on  late 
tomatoes  from  late  blight.  This  blight 
is  apparently  caused  by  the  same  fungus 
which  causes  potato  blight. 

All  of  the  above  ground  parts  are 
affected.  Large  water-soaked,  greenish- 
brown  to  black  blotches  are  produced 
on  the  leaves.  In  severe  cases  the  vines 
are  completely  killed  within  a  few  days 
as  if  a  heavy  frost  had  occurred.  The 
fruits  are  also  susceptible  to  the  fungus. 
The  decay  usually  starts  at  the  stem 
end  and  progresses  dow^  through  the 
tissues  producing  a  watery  brown  ap- 
pearance. 

The  heavy  rains  and  cool  nights  of 
late   August   and    early   September   are 
blamed   for  the   epidemic   this  year. 
(Continued  on  Page   4,  Col.  3) 
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Green    Feed    for    Poultry 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  1) 
make  for  good  poultry  management. 
The  presence  of  lice  and  mites  in  a 
poultry  house  often  materially  lessen 
the  profits  by  causing  decreased  egg 
production  and  loss  in  weight. 

Both  lice  and  mites  are  easy  to  con- 
trol. Mites  hide  in  cracks  on  the  drop- 
ping boards  and  on  the  perches  and 
cracks  and  crevices  about  the  building. 
Mites  suck  the  blood  of  the  birds  while 
they  are  on  the  roost  at  night  and  hide 
during  the  day. 

They  can  be  controlled  by  spraying 
with  coal  oil,  crank  case  oil,  creosol  or 
commercial  mixtures  such  as  car- 
bolineum  and  Hexterminite.  Be  sure  to 
get  the  materials  into  all  the  cracks. 

One  species  of  mite  known  as  feather 
mite  lives  on  birds  all  the  time.  This 
mite  causes  scabies  or  scale  in  fowl 
which  causes  the  feathers  to  break  off 
at  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Mercurial 
ointment  or  carbolated  vaseline  are  both 
effective  In  controlling  this  type  of 
mite  when  rubbed  well  into  the  skin  of 
the  affected  parts. 

One  of  the  best  remedies  for  con- 
trolling lice  in  the  poultry  house  is  to 
paint  the  roosts  with  nicotine  sulphate 
(Black  Leaf  40)  about  one  half  hour 
before  the  birds  go  to  roost.  The  vapor 
from  this  material  will  penetrate  the 
feathers  of  the  birds  and  kill  the  lice. 


PROGRESS  OF  BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH 
HERD  IMPROVEMENT  AS- 
SOCIATION 


The  Bristol-Plymouth  Herd  Improve- 
ment Association  is  making  excellent 
progress  under  the  leadership  of  the 
present  testei",  Jordan  Atwood.  Mr.  At^ 
wood  is  exceptionally  well  qualified  for 
the  position  as  tester,  having  been 
reared  on  a  dairy  farm  and  having  had 
the  training  of  an  agricultural  college 
as  well  as  having  owTied  and  managed 
an  excellent  dairy  herd  of  his  own.  Mr. 
AtWood  has  also  profited  by  several 
years  experience  in  Herd  Improvement 
Association  work. 

Since  Mr.  Atwood  has  had  charge  of 
the  local  association  the  dairy  herds 
that  have  been  in  the  Association  have 
shown  a  steady  improvement  in  produc- 
tion per  cow  and  also  in  most  instances 
there  has  been  a  consistent  reduction 
in  the  per  unit  cost  of  production. 

That  the  dairymen  who  are  in  the 
Association  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
service  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
these  men  are  continuing  with  this  work 
year  after  year. 

The  herds  of  Ivory  W.  Kimball,  F. 
C.  Sattler  of  Rehoboth,  which  led  the 
Association  for  the  month  of  October, 
have  been  in  the  Association  from  the 
start  and  both  herds  have  shown  a  very 
consistent  improvement. 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    DAIRY    HERD 

IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

REPORT 


Month  of  September,  1932 

Total  herds,  26 

Total  cows  on  test,  669 

Number  cows  in  milk,  593 

HIGHEST  COWS   IN  MILK 


Number  cows  dry,  76 

Average  production  per  cow — 

Milk,  676  lbs. 

Fat,  26.9  lbs. 

Average  cost  per  pound  fat  per  cow — 


Average  butterfat  test. 
Unprofitable  cows  sold  during 
month. 


3.97% 
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Cow 

Owner 

Breed 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

".Rat"          Ivory  M.  Kimball, 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1950 

83.8 

"Rose"         W.  J.  Davidson, 

P.  B.  Guernsey 

1386 

83.2 

No. 

1119     Lakeville   State   Sanitorium, 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1785 

80.3 

"Blossom"  Ivory  W.  Kimball, 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1470 

64.7 

No. 

19     E.  W.   Peck, 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1632 

62.5 

"Margaret"  Ivory  W.  Kimball, 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1470 

61.7 

No. 

15     P.  C.  Sattler, 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1800 

61.2 

No. 

281     Mt.   Hope   Finishing   Co., 

Gr.  Holstein 

1530 

61.2 

No. 

7     Leslie  N.  Clark, 

Gr.  Holstein 

1488 

56.5 

No. 

16     E.  W.  Peck, 

Gr.  Guernsey 

1160 

55.7 

TEN  HIGHEST  HERDS  IN 

BUTTERFAT  PRODUCTION 

No.           Average 

Pounds 

Cost  per 

Name 

Cows       Lbs.  Milk 

Fat 

Lb.  Fat 

1. 

W.  J.  Davidson, 

6              711 

37.7 

.29 

2. 

Ivory  W.  Kimball, 

18              893 

37.4 

.23 

3. 

F.  C.  Sattler, 

28           1006 

33.4 

.37 

4. 

E.  W.  Peck, 

29             857 

32.2 

.33 

5. 

Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 

40              838 

31.9 

.34 

6. 

Leslie  N.  Clark, 

16             829 

30.6 

.31 

7. 

Cowesett  Farm, 

42              600 

30.5 

.34 

8. 

David  Peckham, 

12              895 

30.1 

.33 

9. 

House  in  the  Pines, 

12              610 

29.0 

.25 

10. 

George  A.  Deane, 

16              770 

28.4 

.18 

BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    DAIRY    HERD 

Number  cows  dry, 

81 

IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Average  production  per  cow' — 

REPORT 

Milk, 

688  lbs. 

Fat, 
Average  cost  per  pound  fat 

27.4  lbs. 

• 

Month  of  October,  1932 

per  cow — 

Total  herds,                                               26 

Average  butterfat  test, 

3.99% 

Total  cows  on  test,                                686 

Unprofitable  cows 

sold  during 

Number  cows  in  milk,                          605 

month. 
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HIGHEST  COWS  IN  MILK 

Cow 

Owner 

Breed 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

"Rose"        W.  J.  Davidson, 

P.  B.  Guernsey 

1324 

74.1 

"Shirley"    Ivory  W.  Kimball, 

P.  B.  Ayrshires 

1783 

71.3 

"Rat"           Ivory  W.  Kimball, 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1922 

65.3 

No. 

3     E.  W.  Peck, 

Brindle 

1550 

65.1 

No. 

1568     Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1984 

63.5 

No. 

35     F.  H.  Horton  &  Son, 

Gr.  Holstein 

1504 

60.2 

"Mutt"        W.  E.   Gibson, 

Gr.  Guernsey 

1349 

59.4 

No. 

7     Henry  Bartlett, 

Gr.  Holstein 

1736 

57.3 

No. 

32     Maplewood  Farm, 

P.  B.  Jersey 

1426 

57.0 

No. 

15     F.   C.   Sattler, 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1891 

56.7 

TEN  HIGHEST  HERDS  IN 

BUTTERFAT  PRODUCTION 

No.           Average 

Pounds 

Cost  per 

Name 

Cows       Lbs.  Milk 

Fat 

Lb.  Fat 

1. 

Ivory  W.  Kimball, 

19              960 

37.0 

.27 

2. 

F.  C.  Sattler, 

30            1026 

33.8 

.36 

3. 

Wm.  A.  Martin, 

41              900 

33.3 

4. 

Leslie  N.  Clark, 

16              818 

31.8 

.36 

5. 

Lakeville  State  Sanitorium, 

40              900 

31.5 

.38 

6. 

W.  J.  Davidson, 

6              610 

30.7 

.37 

7. 

David  Peckham, 

11              794 

30.6 

.34 

8. 

E.  W.  Peck, 

31              781 

30.1 

.40 

9. 

Cowesett  Farm, 

41              553 

29.5 

.32 

10. 

Henry  Bartlett, 

22              700 

28.6 

.37 

Mr.  Kimball  has  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing Ayrshire  herds  in  the  State  and  Mr. 
Sattler  one  of  the  outstanding  Holstein 


herds.  Incidentally  Mr.  Kimball  and  Mr. 
Sattler  live  on  adjoining  farms  in  Re- 
hoboth. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


CLOTHING  PROGRAM 

The  entire  clothing  program  has  been 
so  very  popular  this  fall  that  there  are 
still  many  who  -ft'ould  like  the  benefit 
of  these  classes  whom  we  have  not  been 
able  to  arrange  dates  for.  If  you  are 
one  of  these  please  get  in  touch  with 
Miss  Eames  again  because  there  are 
some  dates  available  in  December  and 
January  for  this  work. 

New   Clothes    From   Old 

Leaders   teaching   New   Clothes   from 
Old  are  as  follows: 
West  Mansfield — Mrs.  E.  A.  Crook;  Mrs. 

W.  T.  Porteons;  Mrs.  L.  W.  Brigham. 
Taunton — Mrs.  C.  E.  Shaw,  Mrs.  L.  W. 

Patten,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Gilson. 
Chartley — Mrs.    William    Murrey,    Mrs. 

H.  H.  Smith. 
Attleboro — Mrs.   L.   Hennessey,  Mrs.  R. 

F.  Tennant,  Miss  Bertha  M.  Harvey. 
Nort:i  Attleboro — Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Linley, 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Morris. 
South    Attleboro — Mrs.     C.     E.    Mayall, 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Boardman,  Mrs.  O.  Voyer. 
Rehoboth — Mrs.     O.    H.    Nichols,     Mrs. 

Alice  L.  Eddy,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Thatcher. 
North   Seekonk— Mrs.    G.   D.    Goff,   Mrs. 

R.  H.  Case,  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Anderson. 

Community  groups  have  been  organ- 
ized in  Padanaram,  Russells  Mills,  and 
East  Freetown. 

Children's  Coats  and  Hats 

The    following    leaders    are    teaching 
groups  the  making  of  Children's  Coats 
and  Hats. 
Norton — Mrs.    Philip    Gavin,   Miss   Rose 

Gwilliam. 
Mansfield — Group   1.     Mrs.  H.  F.   Bay- 
ley,   Mrs.    E.    P.    Vernon;    Group    2. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Allen,  Mrs.  H.  N.  Paine. 
East  Mansfield— Mrs.   G.  B.  Flint. 
Rehoboth — ^Mrs.    Fred    Wakefield,    Mrs. 

George  Fredette. 
Swansea — Group  1.     Mrs.  Lester  David- 
son,    Mrs.     Richard     Baldwin,     Mrs. 

Franklin   Gray.    Group   2,   Mrs.   Olive 

Grime,  Mrs.  J.  D.  McAuley. 
Taunton — Mrs.   R.   T.  Lincoln,  Mrs.   W. 

J.  McGowan. 

Community  groups  have  been  organ- 
ized in  Assonet,  Acushnet,  Seekonk, 
South  Attleboro  and  Russells  Mills. 


USE  MORE  APPLES 


Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist 
There  .is  no  fruit  that  lends  itself  to 
such  a  variety  of  ways  of  serving  as 
apples,  and  none  that  is  more  univer- 
sally well  liked.  Since  apples  are  so 
plentiful  and  good  this  fall,  every 
homemaker  will  be  looking  for  new  ways 
to  serve  them.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
better  w'ay  than  raw,  in  their  own  skins, 


as  Nature  furnishes  them,  but  we  some- 
times get  tired  of  them  in  this  way. 
When  they  are  used  either  raw  or 
cooked,  it  is  well  to  use  the  skin,  when- 
ever possible.  A  ripe  green  or  red  apple 
diced  with  the  skin  left  on,  makes  a 
salad  attractive  and  tasty. 
Apple  Cup 

Use  unpared  red  apples,  cut  in  small 
pieces,  with  grapefruit  and  malaga 
grapes,  or  with  any  available  fruits.  Be 
sure  to  cover  cut  apples  with  an  acid 
juice  if  the  cocktail  is  to  stand  before 
serving.  Otherwise,  chill  the  other 
ingredients  and  the  whole  apples,  and 
add  apples  just  before  serving. 

Indian   Apple   Pudding   with   Apples 
2/3  cup  cornmeal 
1  quart  hot  milk 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
<|4  cup  sugar 

2  eggs 

1  tablespoon  butter  or  butter  substitute 
%   teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  chopped  apples 

Slowly  add  the  meal  to  the  hot  milk, 
stirring  constantly,  and  cook  to  a  thick 
mush.  Add  the  other  ingredients  and 
mix  well.  Turn  into  a  greased  baking 
dish  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
2%  hours.  Serve  hot  with  any  sauce. 
Apple    and   Apricot   Whip 

Beat  lightly  together  equal  parts  of 
sweetened  applesauce  and  stewed  dried 
apricots. 

Coddled  Apples 

Make  syrup  by  boiling  water  and 
sugar  in  proportion  of  1  part  to  2 
of  water.  AlloW  one-half  cup  syrup  to 
each  apple.  Core  apples.  Put  into  syrup 
and  cook  until  tender.  Drain  apples  and 
cool.  Boil  syrup  until  thick  and  pour 
over  apples.  Serve  with  cream. 


BETTER  POOD  AT  LESS  COST 


For  many  families  the  problem  of 
providing  an  adequate  diet  vjrith  limited 
resources  is  aWays  present.  For  others, 
it  arises  only  when  for  some  reason 
money  incomes  are  reduced.  Many 
homemakers  would  like  to  know  how  to 
feed  the  family  for  less  money  in  order 
that  there  might  be  more  for  other 
family  expenditures. 

It  is  a  consoling  thought  that  the 
amount  of  money  spent  may  have  no 
relation  to  the  nutritive  value  secured. 
In  the  market  one  pays  for  flavor  and 
rarity.  The  perishable  nature  of  a  food, 
its  scarcity,  and  the  package  in  which 
it  is  sold,  all  have  a  bearing  upon  its 
cost.  It  is  important  that  food  should 
have  a  pleasing  appearance  on  the  table, 
but  attractiveness  in  the  market  is  often 
not  worth  the  money. 

Intelligent  purchasing  is  important 
not  only  for  those  who  spend  half  their 
income  on  food,  but  also  to  those  living 
on  higher  incomes.  Those  who  have  to 


count  carefully  their  purchases  are 
forced  to  select  articles  of  diet  that  are 
essentially  beneficial.  Those  living  on 
lai'ger  incomes  have  a  greater  choice, 
and  though  they  may  please  their 
palates,  they  are  often  existing  on  diets 
that  are  not  so  well  balanced  as  those 
of  persons  who  live  on  smaller  incomes. 

If  the  menus  for  the  family  are 
planned  ai'ound  milk,  the  cheapest  vege- 
tables in  the  market,  and  the  whole 
grain  cereals,  the  famUy  health  will  be 
better  and  the  cost  of  food  reduced. 
Potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  raw  cabbage 
probably  give  us  more  for  the  money 
than  any  other  vegetables,  but  any 
cheap  vegetable  may  be  used. 

Some  general  suggestions  for  re- 
ducing the  food  budget  are: 

1.  Plan  to  use  all  the  foods  supplied 
at  home,  as  milk,  chickens,  eggs,  fruit, 
and  vegetables. 

2.  Buy  in  quantity,  if  there  are 
storage  facilities.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  buy  only  what  will  be  actually 
needed,  so  there  will  be  no  waste.  If 
the  family  is  large  enough,  canned  goods 
may  be  advantageously  purchased  by 
the  case. 

3.  Teach  the  family  to  eat  whole- 
some foods  and  see  that  each  person  at 
the  table  has  at  least  a  small  serving 
of  everything  appropriate  for  him. 
Allow  no  discussion  of  food  likes  and 
dislikes. 

4.  Plan  meals  carefully  and  have 
few  left-overs. 

5.  Plan  to  use  left-overs  in  appe- 
tizing dishes. 

6.  Do  not  serve  too  much  variety  at 
one  meal,  but  have  variety  from  day  to 
day. 

7.  Give  small  servings  and  see  that 
food  is  eaten  and  not  left  on  the  plate. 

8.  Have  the  children  save  the  money 
generally  spent  for  candy  and  buy  fruit 
with  it. 

9.  Use  vegetables  and  fruits  in 
season. 

10.  Use  more  desserts  made  from 
milk,   eggs,   cereals,  and  dried  fruits. 

11.  Use  apples  and  dried  fruits  often 
in  the  fall  and  w'inter  in  place  of  other 
fruits. 

12.  Cabbage  may  be  substituted  for 
lettuce  often. 

13.  Inexpensive  cuts  of  meat  and 
meat  substitutes  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  expensive  roasts  and  steaks. 

14.  Use  the  cheaper  kinds  of  fish, 
such  as  cod  and  haddock. 

15.  Whole  grain  breads  should  be 
used  oftener  than  white  breads  (these 
sometimes  cost  a  little  more  but  give 
more  in  nutritive  value.) 

16.  Oatmeal  and  other  dark  cereals 
to  be  cooked.  These  give  much  more  in 
nutritive  value  for  money  expended 
than  the  refined  and  prepared  breakfast 
cereals. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


GLEANINGS   FROM   THE   COUNTY 
SHOW 

There  were  423  different  exhibits 
from  173  different  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Junior  Department  at  the  recent  Bris- 
tol County  Young  Farmers'  Show,  not 
to  mention  the  30  more  boys  and  girls 
who  exhibited  in  the  adult  classes. 

Outstanding  features  of  the  Junior 
Exhibit  were  the  fine  canning,  clothing 
and  home  craft  displays  and  the  large 
and  attractive  exhibits  of  vegetables, 
forestry  and  handicraft  articles.  The 
vegetable  exhibits  alone  numbered  110. 
There  were  30  exhibits  in  the  potato 
class. 

All  but  three  towns  and  cities  of  the 
twenty  in  the  county  failed  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  junior  department. 

The  Junior  rabbit  and  poultry  show 
was  not  so  large  as  in  former  years,  but 
the  quality  of  the  stock  was  superior 
to  what  we  have  had  in  other  years. 

There  were  thirty-two  entrants  who 
took  part  in  the  judging  contests  of 
Vegetables,   Handicraft   and   Poultry. 

The  committee  who  took  charge  of 
putting  up  the  Junior  Exhibit,  and  who 
are  largely  responsible  for  making  it 
the  biggest  and  best  we  have  ever  had, 
are  the  following:  Mr.  Herbert  M.  Ash- 
ley, Mrs.  Clara  M.  Ashley,  Miss  Natalie 
Ogosalek,  Miss  Ida  Davis,  Mr.  Aide 
Fasolo,  Mr.  Carlton  Cobb,  and  Mr.  John 
Gaboon, 

Radio  Broadcasts 

Do  not  forget  to  tune  in  on  Station 
WNBH  at  New  Bedford  on  the  fourth 
Saturday  of  each  month  at  10.30  A.  M., 
and  hear  the  broadcast  of  club  members 
and  leaders  from  your  own  county. 

The  next  one  will  be  on  Saturday 
morning,  November  25.  We  cannot 
promise  you  now  just  what  the  program 
will  be,  but  we  assure  you  it  will  be 
worth  listening  to. 

If  you  want  your  club  to  broadcast 
this  year  and  you  think  they  have  made 
a  good  record,  write  to  the  Club  Agent 
at  Segreganset.  In  all  probability  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  for  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  club  to  "go  on  the 
air"  sometime  during  the  year. 


WINTER  CLUBS 

Winter  club  projects  in  Clothing, 
Food,  Home  Arts  for  the  girls,  and 
Handicraft,  Forestry  and  Poultry  for 
the  boys,  should  be  underway  at  once. 
If  there  is  no  club  in  your  school  or 
community  and  you  would  like  to  join 
one  drop  a  line  to  the  Club  Agent, 
Segreganset.  Any  boy  or  girl  who  is 
from  10  to  21  years  of  age,  in  school  or 
out,  is  eligible  to  join  a  club  without 
any  cost. 

If  you  are  expecting  to  belong  to  the 
Poultry  Club  you  should  not  lose  a 
minute  in  getting  under  way  because 
the  club  really  starts  on  November  1st. 


However,  you  may  join  up  to  December 
1st. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  poultry  club 
members  starting  in  this  project  to 
either  own  or  take  care  of  at  least  ten 
hens,  keeping  accurate  records  of  eggs 
laid  and  grain  fed  up  to  June  1st,  1933. 

Other  project  requirements  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  either  to  Miss 
Dorothy  M.  Stewart  or  Edvi^in  R.  Wyeth, 
Segreganset,  Mass.  If  you  ask  for  a 
club  enrolment  card  and  then  fill  it  out 
and  return  it  you  will  receive  all  of  the 
instructions  and  other  pamphlets  and 
and  record  sheets  that  you  need. 


CLUBS  NOW  ORGANIZED 

The  following  clubs  have  already 
started  their  program  for  the  winter  and 
spring  season: 

Barrowsville  Clothing  Club  and  West 
Dighton  Clothing  Club — Mrs.  Louise 
Gwilliam,  leader;  Raynham  Clothing 
Club — Barbai-a  Sherman  leader;  Win- 
throp  Clothing  Club — Mrs.  Charles  Web- 
ster, leader;  County  Street  Clothing 
Clubs — Ida  Davis,  Ida  Fasolo,  leaders; 
High  School  Club — Marion  Doel,  leader; 
County  Street  Food  Club — Natalie 
Ogosalek  and  Marjorie  CoUis,  leaders; 
East  Taunton  Food  Club — Helen  Hig- 
gins,  leader;  Attleboro  Clothing  Club — 
Miss  Vivian  Powell,  Miss  Sawyer, 
leaders;  Rehoboth  Clothing  Clubs — Mrs. 
Clara  Ashley,  Miss  Driscoll,  Miss 
Dorothy  Beckwith,  Mrs.  Harry  Lucas, 
Ruth  Horton,  leaders;  Rehoboth  Food 
Club — Mrs.  Randall,  leader;  Somerset 
Clothing  Club — ^Miss  Margaret  Mc- 
Neirney,  leader;  North  Dighton  Clubs — 
Home  Craft,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Smith,  leader; 
Clothing,  Mrs.  Doris  Hutchinson,  leader; 
Food,  Mrs.  Teresa  Davis,  leader;  South 
Dighton  Clubs — Miss  Helen  Lane,  Mrs. 
David  A.  Millard,  Carol  Millard,  Vir- 
ginia Ide,  leaders;  Easton  Food  and 
Clothing  Clubs — ^Mrs.  Ruth  Harlow  and 
Edna  Utton,  leaders;  Easton  Furnace — 
Mrs.  George  H.  Jennings,  leader; 
Eastondale  Clothing — Miss  Florence 
Walker,  leader;  Westport  Factory 
Clothing  and  Food  Clubs — Miss  Anna 
Sullivan,  leader;  North  Dartmouth 
Clothing  Club — Estella  Gammons,  Mary 
Faber,  leaders;  Food  Club,  Mary  Faber, 
leader;  Acushnet  Clothing  Club,  Mason 
Burt  School — Miss  Alma  Schuman,  Miss 
Amis  Hebden,  leaders;  Home  Ctaft, 
Miss  Hada  Leite  and  Miss  Amy  Taber, 
leaders. 

Westport  Factory  Forestry  Club — 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Holmes,  leader;  Wash- 
ington Handicraft  Club,  Taunton — 
Charles  Webster,  leader;  Anawan  Poul- 
try Club,  Rehoboth — Michael  Schobel, 
leader;  Anawan  Handicraft  Club,  Re- 
hoboth— County  Club  Agent,  temporary 
leader;  Marie  S.  Howard  Forestry  Club, 
Acushnet — IMiss  Susie  J.  Davis,  leader; 
Raynham  Center  Handicraft  Club,  South 
School,  Raynham — Clifton  Strange, 
leader;  Junior  Carpenters  and  Leather- 
crafters    (three    clubs),    County    Street 


School,  Taunton — Aldo  Fasolo,  leader; 
Full-O-Pep  Poultry  Club,  North  Dart- 
mouth— ^^Rajrmond  Harrington,  leader; 
The  Watuppa  Poultry  Club,  and  the 
Watuppa  Rabbit  Club,  Fall  River- 
County   Club   Agent,   temporary   leader. 


LOCAL  LEADER  MEETING 

On  November  2,  twenty-five  leaders 
of  girls'  clubs  met  for  supper  and  a 
social  program  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Dorothy  M.  Stewart,  Assistant  Exten-. 
sion  Agent.  Miss  Tena  Bishop,  Assistant 
State  Club  Leader,  was  in  charge  of  the 
meeting  and  as  the  leaders  arrived  after 
4.40  they  were  put  to  work  preparing 
the  supper.  After  supper  Miss  Bishop 
gave  a  few  suggestions  for  organizing 
clubs  and  planning  the  year's  program. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Wyeth,  County  Club  Agent, 
commended  the  local  leaders  on  the  fine 
work  they  v/ere  doing. 

A  social  period  followed  when  gam  s 
were  played  and  songs  were  sung,  led 
by  Miss  Bishop.  Miss  Emma  Reed  of 
North  Dartmouth  accompanied  the  sing- 
ing on  the  piano. 

The  following  leaders  were  present — 
Mrs.  Louise  Gwilliam,  Norton;  Barbara 
Sherman,  Raynham;  Mrs.  Charles  Web- 
ster, Ida  Davis,  Marion  Doel,  Ida  Fasolo, 
Marjorie  Collis,  Taunton;  Helen  Hig- 
gins,  East  Taunton;  Mrs.  Harry  Lucas, 
Ruth  Horton,  Mrs.  Charles  Bliss,  Miss 
Driscoll,  Mrs.  Clara  Ashley,  Christina 
Schobel,  Rehoboth;  Mrs.  David  Millard, 
Mrs.  Doris  Hutchinson,  Virginia  Ide, 
Carol  Millard,  Dighton;  Estella  Gam- 
mons, Emma  Reed,  Dartmouth;  Miss 
Hilda  Leite,  Miss  Alma  Schuman,  Miss 
Annis  Hebden,  Acushnet. 


SCHOLARSHIP 

Miss  Louise  Collins  of  New  Bedford 
won  first  place  in  the  Section  Ball  Jar 
Scholarship  Contest  held  at  Brockton 
Fair,   on  September  17. 

This  is  Louise's  third  year  as  a  4-H 
Canning  Club  member.  She  is  a  senior 
at  the  New  Bedford  High  School  and 
plans  to  enter  Bridgewater  Normal 
School  next  fall. 


4-H  CLUB  NEWS 
There  are  four  essential  things  for 
any  successful  4-H  Club  to  have.  They 
are:  (1)  Leaders  who  can  lead  and  who 
live  up  to  the  4-H  ideals.  (2)  A  common 
interest.  (3)  A  meeting  place.  (4)  A 
little  organization. — W.   H.  Kendrick. 


(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  3 
Control: — ■ 

Thorough  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  is  effective  in  controlling  this 
disease.  Since  potatoes  and  egg  plants 
contract  the  same  disease  it  is  better 
not  to  grow  tomatoes  on  soil  which  has 
recently  been  planted  to  these  crops. 
It  is  also  wise  not  to  plant  these  crops 
adjacent  to  each  other  as  the  disease 
may  spread  from  potatoes  or  the  egg 
plant  to  the  tomatoes. 
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THE    TUBERCULIN   TEST 


TAUNTON      PRODUCTION      CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION    ORGANIZED 


SHORT  TIME  LOANS  FOR  FARMERS 


Adapted   from   article   by   J.    C.    Baker, 

Extension   Editor,  (Massachusetts 

State  College 

Last  Friday  I  sat  in  on  the  meeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  Dairymen's 
Association,  at  the  Union  Agricultural 
Meetings,  in  Worcester,  and  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  report  on 
eradication  of  tuberculosis  among  the 
dairy  herds  of  Massachusetts.  The  re- 
port was  given  by  Evans  Richardson, 
head  of  the  bureau  of  animal  industry 
in  the  state  department  of  agriculture 
— the  man  in  charge  of  the  TB  testing 
work  in  Massachusetts. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Richardson  went 
back  to  1928 — at  the  time  when  he 
took  office — and  he  stated  that  at  that 
time  only  21  per  cent  of  the  cows  in 
the  state  had  been  TB  tested.  ' 

Massachusetts  milk  distributors  have 
had  to  compete  with  milk  coming  in 
from  other  sections  of  the  country,  and 
they  have  tried  to  meet  that  competition 
by  having  their  own  producers  get  all 
their  cows  tested,  and  then  get  a  ruling 
passed  against  milk  from  untested 
herds.  That  has  done  quite  a  bit  to  in- 
crease the  interest  of  Massachusetts 
dairymen  in  the  TB  test.  And  probably 
most  important  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
the  consuming  public  is  demanding  milk 
from  tuberculin  tested  cows.  And  when 
the  public  demands  something — and 
says  it  will  shop  somewhere  else  if  it 
doesn't  get  it — ■  the  men  who  are  con- 
cerned are  pretty  sure  to  try  and  pro- 
vide what  the  public  wants.  In  this  case, 
what  the  public  wants  is  milk  from 
tuberculin  tested  and  accredited  herds 
■ — ^and  the  dairymen  have  been  rush- 
ing to  have  their  cows  tested. 

Until  1930,  all  the  testing  work  was 
done  on  the  basis  of  herds.  That  is,  the 
men  who  conducted  the  tests  would 
test  the  cows  on  one  farm,  but  if  the 
farmer  on  the  next  place  didn't  want 
his  cows  tested,  they  weren't  tested. 
But  in  1930,  a  law  was  passed  which 
made  it  possible  to  test  all  the  cows  in 
a  town  if  75  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
owners  in  the  town  petitioned  for  the 
test.  This  is  what  is  known  as  an  area 
test — because  when  it  is  complete,  the 
entire  area  has  been  covered  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb  and  all  the  TB  cows 
have   been  located   and   eliminated. 

Most  of  the  testing  work  since  1930 


The  Taunton  Production  Credit 
Association,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
was  incorporated  January  9,  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School. 
This  organization  vrill  be  a  permanent 
source  of  short  time  loans  to  farmers. 
The  authorized  capital  stock  of  this 
association  is  $100,000.  This  initial 
capital  is  supplied  from  Federal  sources 
through  the  Intermediate  Credit  Bank 
of  Springfield. 

The  office,  which  has  not  yet  been 
set  up,  will  be  located  at  Taunton.  The 
territory  in  the  Association  includes 
Norfolk,  Plymouth,  Bristol,  Barnstable, 
Dukes   and   Nantucket   Counties. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the 
Directors    are    as   follows: 

A.  B.  Colbath,  Rehoboth;  Elliot  F. 
V/alker,  Dighton;  Walter  E.  Tripp, 
Acushnet;  Etland  R.  Porter,  South 
Easton;  Dr.  Harry  W.  Kingman,  R.  F. 
D.,  Whitman;  Ralph  A.  Chase,  North 
Eastham,  and  Albert  C.  Lawton,  Fox- 
boro. 

has  been  done  on  the  area  basis — that 
is,  all  the  cows  in  a  town  being  tested 
at  one  time.  However,  once  in  a  while 
a  special  test  would  be  made  when  a 
dairyman  found  that  he  had  to  have  his 
cows  tested  or  quit  producing  milk. 
Then  the  testers  have  dropped  some  of 
their  other  work  and  gone  to  this  man's 
farm  to  make  the  necessary  tests  and 
keep  him  from  losing  his  business. 

Listen  to  these  figures  on  the  number 
of  tests  and  notice  how  the  testing 
work  has  increased.  In  1928  about  55 
thousand  tests  were  made.  Here  are  the 
figures  for  each  year  since  that  time; 
notice  how  they  go  up  each  year:  92 
thousand,  132  thousand,  165  thousand, 
237  thousand,  and  last  year  265  thou- 
sand tests  were  made.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  a  total  of  178  thousand  cows 
were  under  supervision  and  about  half 
of  those  were  in  accredited  herds — 
that  is,  dairy  herds  where  all  the  cows 
had  been  tested  and  found  free  from 
the  disease. 

After  a  herd  is  once  accredited,  then 
the  animals  are  re-tested  every  so  often, 
to  make  sure  they  are  still  healthy,  and 
of  course  the  new  stock  added  to  the 
herd  is  tested,  too. 

There   are   several  items  of   expense 


Many  farmers  in  Bristol  County  will 
have  a  much  better  opportunity  to 
secure  short  time  credit  this  spring 
than  they  have  ever  had  before.  Loans 
will  be  available  through  the  newly 
organized  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tion located  at  Taunton. 

This  Association  is  chartered  under 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933. 
Money  can  be  borrowed  for  general 
agricultural  purposes  including  the  pro- 
ducing and  harvesting  of  crops,  raising 
of  livestock  and  production  of  poultry 
and  livestock  products. 

Loans  can  be  made  to  farmers  or 
corporations  engaged  in  farming.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  the  owner  to  live  on 
the  farm  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  a 
person  to  be  principally  engaged  in 
farming. 

It  is  expected  that  the  interest  rate 
will  not  be  over  6%.  Loans  can  be 
made  for  periods  not  exceeding  12 
months,  although  it  vnll  be  possible  to 
renew  loans  under  certain  conditions 
for  an  additional  period  up  to  two 
years. 

The  minimum  loan  will  be  $50.00 
and  the  maximum  amount  that  can  be 
loaned  to  one  individual  will  probably 
be  $20,000. 

It  is  expected  that  it  wiU  not  take 
over  ten  days  from  the  time  the  ap- 
plication is  made  before  the  borrower 
can   secure   his  money. 

This  Association  will  make  it  possible 
for  most  farmers  to  buy  for  cash  at  a 
considerable   saving. 

The  Extension  Service  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  wUl  be  glad 
to  furnish  further  information  to  any- 
one interested. 

in  this  matter  of  testing  for  tubercu- 
losis. In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  cost 
of  hiring  competent  men  to  make  the 
tests,  and  their  equipment  and  supplies. 
Then,  the  owner  of  diseased  cattle  is 
paid  by  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments for  those  which  are  killed.  The 
indemnity  which  is  paid  usually  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  the  value  of  the 
cattle,  So  the  state,  the  federal  govern-  ■ 
ment,  and  the  dairymen  all  lose  money 
on  the  slaughtered  cattle. 

In   the   last   five   years,   Mr.    Richard- 
son estimates  that  the  state  has  spent 
about  three  million,  the  federal  govern- 
(Continued  on  page  2,  column  1) 
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Number  cows  in  milk, 

Number  cows  dry, 

Average  production  per  cow: 

Milk,  658  Lbs. 


' 

Fat, 

2 

7. a  Lbs. 

Month  of  December, 

1933 

Average  butterfat  test. 

4.12% 

Total  herds, 

28 

Unprofitable    cows   sold   during 

Total  cows  on  test, 

701 

month. 

12 

10  HIGHEST  ( 

COWS   IN  BUTTERFAT 

Owner 

Cow  No. 

Breed                     Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

William  N.   Howard, 

10 

Gr.  Holstein 

1690 

96.3 

George  B.  Flint, 

25 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1993 

83.7 

Young  Orchard   Co.,          "Pepper" 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1540 

75.6 

William  N.  Howard, 

"Jean" 

P.  B.  Jersey 

1395 

73.9 

George  B.  Flint, 

5 

Gr.  Guernsey 

1169 

73.6 

Nicolas  Courcy, 

32 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1891 

71.8 

George   B.   Flint, 

19 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1887 

69.8 

F.  C.  Sattler, 

18 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1727 

67.3 

E.  W.  Peck, 

20 

Gr.  Jersey 

1333 

64.0 

Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co., 

128 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1767 

61.8 

10  HIGHEST 

HERDS 

IN 

BUTTERFAT   PRODUCTION 

No.              Average 

Pounds 

Cost  per 

Name 

Cows           Lbs.  Milk 

Fat 

Lb.  Fat 

1.     David  Peckham, 

20                900 

38.2 

.31 

2.      Eugene  W.  Peck, 

30                951 

37.0 

.34 

3.     W.   J.    Davidson, 

6                 608 

33.3 

.37 

4.     George   B.   Flint, 

33                947 

32.8 

.41 

5.     F.   C.   Sattler, 

28                 913 

32.1 

.36 

6.     Young  Orchard  Co., 

9                 711 

32.0 

.33 

7.     World's  End  Farm, 

18                 556 

32.0 

.30 

8.      William  N.  Howard, 

35                690 

30.4 

.43 

9.     A.  H.  Kress, 

12                 516 

30.4 

.35 

10.     Arthur  Chaffee, 

21                 752 

30.3 

.40 

mas  tree  at  the  rear  of  the  hall  and 
two  small  trees  at  each  comer  of  the 
stage.  The  trees  were  lighted  with 
bright  colored  lights.  The  stage  was 
well  decorated  with  evergreen  and 
Christmas  plants,  proclaiming  to  all  the 
Yuletide  spirit. 

The  patronesses  were  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Gilbert,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Gilson,  and  Mrs.  W. 
E.  Hawkes.  Music  was  furnished  by 
Burden's  Melody  Boys  of  Taunton. 


(Continued  from  page  1,  column  3) 
ment  approximately  two  million,  and 
the  dairymen  themselves  have  lost 
about  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  in 
testing  and  getting  rid  of  tubercular 
cattle.  That  seems  like  a  lot  of  money 
but  the  cost  has  been  worth  while  in 
reducing  the  number  of  cases  of  tuber- 
cular children. 

There  are  still  sections  of  the  state 
where  the  cattle  have  not  been  tested. 
But  once  the  testing  work  has  been 
completed  and  the  entire  state  becomes 
an  accredited  area — where  less  than 
one  animal  in  two  hundred  reacts  to 
the  tuberculin  test — the  cost  goes 
down. 

To  show  how  much  cheaper  it  is  to 
keep  a  region  free  from  TB  after  the 
testing  work  has  been  completed,  Mr. 
Richardson  produced  figures  from  two 
different  counties  in  Massachusetts. 
FVanklin  county  became  an  accredited 
area  late  in  1932.  After  six  months  of 
testing  in  this  accredited  area,  only  13 
reacting  cows  ■w^ere  found,  and  these 
cows  cost  the  state  only  $340. 

But  in  Bristol  County,  only  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  cows  have  been  tested, 
and  it  had  about  2500  reacting  cattle — 
compared  with  13  in  Franklin  County. 
And  the  total  cow  population  in  the 
two  counties  is  just  about  the  same. 
In  the  accredited  area — where  the  test- 
ing work  has  been  completed — ^the  cost 


for  the  six  months  period  was  $340, 
and  in  the  other  county,  where  they  are 
still  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  reacting 
cows,  the  cost  to  the  state  w'as  about 
$65,000. 

It's  a  good  bit  like  pulling  a  heavy 
load  up  a  steep  hill.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
energy  to  get  up,  but  once  you've 
reached  the  top,  the  road  is  fairly  level 
and  the  going  is  easy.  Mr.  Richardson 
insists  that  the  sooner  the  testing  work 
can  be  completed  in  all  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  cheaper  it  will  be  for  the 
state  to  maintain  an  area  of  tuberculin 
tested  cattle.  And  he  believes  that  if 
the  legislature  makes  the  same  appro- 
priation as  last  year  for  the  tuberculin 
test,  the  work  can  be  completed  during 
1934. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


SOPHOMORE  HOP 

The  Sophomore  Class  of  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  held  their 
annual  "Hop"  and  Christmas  Party  in 
the  School  Assembly  Hall  on  the  even- 
ing of  December  15,  1933. 

In  spite  of  the  very  slippery  condi- 
tion of  the  roads  that  evening,  a  good 
number  were  present,  some  from  the 
most  distant  points  of  the  county,  and 
the  event  was  a  real  success. 

The  hall  -Was  decorated  with  ever^ 
green  and   holly,   with   a  large   Christ- 


at 


BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 

Tuesday,  Jan.   9 — Not  arranged. 

Friday,  Jan.   12 — Alumni  at  Bristol. 

Wednesday,      Jan.      17 — Fairhaven 
Fairhaven. 

Friday,  Jan.  19 — Norfolk  at  Norfolk. 

Tuesday,   Jan.    23 — Case  at   Bristol. 

Friday,  Jan.   26 — Essex  at  Bristol. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  30 — Not  arranged. 

Friday,  Feb.  2 — Dartmouth  at  Bristol. 

Tuesday,     Feb.     6 — Somerset     at    Fall 
River. 

Friday,  Feb.   9 — Essex  at  Hathorne. 

Tuesday,  Feb.   13 — ^Case  at  Fall  River. 

Friday,  Feb.   16 — Somerset  at  Bristol. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  20 — ^Not  arranged. 

Friday,  Feb.  23 — Norfolk  at  Bristol. 

Wednesday,     Feb.      28 — Fairhaven     at 
Bristol. 

Friday,   March   2 — Dartmouth   at   Dart- 
mouth. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  CALENDAR 

Every  school  year  we  hold  several 
social  events,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
used  for  the  support  of  our  Basketball 
Team.  We  hope  you  will  hold  the  fol- 
lowing dates  open  on  your  personal 
social  calendar  and  besides  having 
several  enjoyable  evenings  with  us  you 
will  also  feel  that  you  have  done  your 
part  toward  bringing  through  a  win- 
ning team  at  B.  C.  A.  S. 

On  Thursday  evening,  January  25, 
our  Glee  Olub,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Norman  Bailey,  will  present 
colored  minstrels   at   our  auditorium. 

Following  the  basketball  game  with 
Dartmouth  High  School,  Friday  even- 
ing, February  2,  there  will  be  a  dance. 
Last  year  Dartmouth  won  the  League 
Cup  and  if  their  team  is  as  good  this 
year  as  it  was  last  we  can  promise  you 
a  game  worth  seeing.  Plan  to  come 
early  and  enjoy  the  game  and  stay  late 
and  enjoy  the  dance. 

Friday  evening,  February  23,  is  the 
date  set  for  our  annual  conflict  in 
basketball  with  our  sister  school  from 
Norfolk  County.  This  game  is  always 
exciting  and  we  hope  to  fill  the  balconies 
with  B.  C.  A.  S  enthusiasts.  Following 
the  game  there  will  be  a  dance.  We 
hope  to  have  a  large  attendance  at  this 
double  event,  first  to  help  us  win  the 
game  and  later  .j  help  us  celebrate 
our  victory  in  the  auditorium,  where  a 
good  orchestra  will  begin  playing  at 
8.30. 
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PROGRAM  PLANNING 


What  shall  we  do  to  make  the  social 
part  of  our  programs  more  interesting? 
This  question  is  asked  over  and  over 
again  by  presidents  and  program  chair- 
men of  the  various  organizations  in  the 
county. 

In  an  attempt  to  find  an  answer  to 
this  problem  Miss  Mary  Pozzi,  Recrea- 
tion Specialist  from  the  State  College 
in  Amherst,  will  conduct  a  series  of 
meetings  in  Program  Planning.  Gen- 
eral suggestions  for  program  planning 
and  for  educational  programs  will  be 
offered,  as  well  as  instructions  in  games, 
stunts,  folk  dancing,  shadow  pictures 
and  dramatics. 

There  will  be  four  meetings  in  a 
series  and  these  will  be  held  in  three 
separate  centers  in  Bristol  County  so 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  organizations 
in  different  parts  of  the  county  to  send 
representatives   to    one   series. 

Enrolments  are  now  being  received. 
For  further  information  write  or  tele- 
phone to  Miss  Blanche  W.  Eames, 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  in 
Segreganset. 


HOME  ACCOUNT  GROUP  TO  START 
SOON 


Keeping  accounts  can  be  very  in- 
teresting and  enlightening  although  the 
family  income  may  be  irregular  and  un- 
certain. Quite  frequently  families  find 
that  much  more  actual  cash  has  passed 
through  their  hands  than  they  had 
realized.  It  also  often  happens  when  the 
income  is  somewhat  spasmodic  that 
purchases  are  not  vs^ell  thought  out. 
When  a  sum  of  money  is  received  the 
things  which  seem  most  important  at 
the  moment  are  purchased,  and  no  long 
time  plan  is  thought  out.  In  looking 
over  records  one  is  able  to  check  up  the 
leaks  and  to  make  plans  for  wiser 
spending  another  year. 

A  group  of  Bristol  County  women 
who  are  interested  in  a  study  of  their 
family  finance  are  being  organized  to 
keep  accounts  for  a  year  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Grace  B.  Gerard 
from   the   State   College   in  Amherst. 

Two  meetings  are  to  be  held,  one  in 
February  and  the  other  in  March. 
During  these  Miss  Gerard  will  explain 
the  use  of  the  Home  Account  book  and 
help  the  group  members  to  get  their 
accounts  started. 

During  the  two  meetings  Miss 
Gerard  will  discuss  many  subjects  of 
interest  regarding  family  finance. 
Among  these   are   discussions   of   wills, 


deeds,  '  inheritance  laWs,  insurance, 
savings  accounts,  co-operative  banks, 
charge  accounts  and  children's  allow- 
ances. 

There  is  a  definite  time  allowance 
for  Miss  Gerard  to  have  personal  con- 
ferences with  individuals  of  the  group. 

The  following  quotations  from  the 
"Worcester  County  Farmer"  were 
virritten  by  two  women  who  have  kept 
home  accounts  for  a  year  under  Miss 
Gerard's  direction: 

"It  has  meant  clearing  the  mental 
fog  as  to  where  the  money  goes,  giving 
a  sense  of  satisfaction  by  seeing  in 
definite  fignires  the  progress  made.  My 
book  is  a  valuable  record  of  transac- 
tions which  is  referred  to  time  and 
again.  It  is  a  challenge  to  eliminate 
leaks  and  plan  a  more  balanced  spend- 
ing." 

"It  gives  a  complete  picture  of  our 
financial  standing  showing  where  to  cut 
and  borrow  for  necessities  and  it  helps 
to  set  the  standard  of  living  when  the 
whole  family  can  see  and  appreciate 
the  picture." 

Only  a  limited  number  can  be  taken 
care  of  in  this  course,  and  those  who 
apply  first  will  be  enrolled.  The  first 
meeting  in  this  project  will  be  held 
February  9,  1934. 


NEW    BULLETINS    AVAILABLE 


Two  excellent  new'  bulletins  pre-, 
pared  by  Miss  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist,  have  recently  been  re- 
ceived and  may  be  obtained  from  this 
office  upon  request. 

The  first  of  these  "Eat  More  Vege- 
tables", Extension  Leaflet  No.  71,  is 
not  only  a  very  good  collection  of  vege- 
table recipes,  but  also  contains  much 
interesting  and  valuable  information 
about  vegetables. 

The  second  bulletin  is  "The  Good 
School  Lunch",  extension  leaflet  No.  73. 
Anyone  who  has  to  meet  the  daily 
problem  of  the  packed  lunch  box  will 
find   this  latter   bulletin  very  helpful. 


ARE  YOU  TOO  FAT? 


Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist 

Overweight  is  a  problem  for  the 
growTi-up.  Comparatively  few  persons 
under  thirty  years  of  age  are  over- 
weight. But  how  many  overweights  we 
find  in  those  who  have  passed  the 
thirty  year  mark! 

Serious  overweight  is  a  disease  and 
should  be  considered  as  such.  To  take 
off  flesh  takes  will  power  and  hard 
work.  And  the  person  who  has  once 
reduced  can  not  say,  "NoW  that  I  am 
in  good  condition  once  more,  I  can  do 
as  I  please."  The  problem  of  keeping 
the   weight   down   must   be   approached 


as  Billy  Sunday  approached  conversion. 
"But  conversions  do  not  last,"  some 
one  remarked  to  this  noted  evangelist. 
In  a  flash  he  answered,  "Neither  do 
baths."  And  we  might  add,  "Neither 
do  reduced  weights." 

Overweight  may  be  caused  or  aggra- 
vated by  disease,  particularly  by  im- 
proper functioning  of  some  of  the 
glands.  Extremely  large  bust  or  hips  in 
women  are  quite  often  the  result  of 
some  glandular  trouble.  A  thorough 
examination  by  a  specialist  is  recom-> 
mended  if  there  is  any  question.  Over- 
weight means  overwork.  Each  extra 
pound  puts  a  strain  on  the  heart  and 
kidneys.  Rarely  is  a  person  of  normal 
weight  a  victim  of  diabetes — the  too  fat 
man  or  woman  is  the  one  attacked. 

Life  insurance  companies  refuse  to 
insure  the  life  of  a  man  or  woman  who 
is  seriously  overweight.  Why?  Because 
his  chances  of  living  to  good  old  age 
are  much  less  than  those  of  a  normal 
person.  Is  your  life  worth  less  to  you 
than  it  is  to  an  insurance  company? 
Reducing  is  a  game  of  self-denial  and 
courage,  but  the  improvement  in 
health  is  worth  the  effort. 

To  the  overweight  person,  we  may 
give   four   "Do's"    and   four   "Don'ts". 

1.  Do  remember  that  you  must  have 
a  strong  will  to  reduce. 

2.  Do  consult  a  physician  if  you 
think  you  may  have  some  organic 
trouble. 

3.  Do  get  enough  protein,  minerals 
and  vitamins.  You  can  get  these 
from  skim  milk,  lean  meat,  eggs, 
whole  cereals,  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

4.  Do  drink  plenty  of  water,  the 
bulk  of  it  before  breakfast  and 
between  meals. 

1.  Don't  attempt  to  reduce  too 
rapidly — IV^  to  2  pounds  weekly 
is  enough  for  the  average  per-, 
son. 

2.  Don't  expect  to  take  off  in  one 
or  two  months  what  has  been 
accumulating  for  ten  or  twenty 
years. 

3.  Don't  be  discouraged  if  you  fail 
to  lose  much  the  first  few  weeks. 
Keep  at  it  and  you  will  be  re- 
warded. 

4.  Don't  take  drugs  such  as  are 
found  in  anti-fat  gums  and  other 
patent   medicines. 

The  overweight  person  should  avoid 
excess  starches,  sugars,  syi-ups,  candies, 
rich  desserts,  rich  sauces,  fats  and  oils. 
He  should  eat  plenty  of  vegetables 
especially  the  bulky  ones  as  cabbage, 
lettuce,  turnips,  cauliflower,  celery  and 
spinach.  Fresh  fruits  with  little  or  no 
sugar  may  be  used  in  abundance,  and 
skimmed  milk  and  lean  meat  are  valu- 
able. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


COUNTY  CAMP  NOTES 


The  third  County  Camp  at  Noquo- 
choke,  Westport,  Will  be  held  as  usual 
early  this  summer.  Tentative  dates 
are  June  24  to  30,  inclusive;  five 
days  instead  of  four  as  formerly.  This 
will  probably  mean  that  the  cost  will  be 
$5.00  instead  of  $4.00  for  the  week. 
One  dollar  of  the  five  will  be  a  regis- 
tration fee  and  will  be  paid  when  regis- 
tration is  made. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  make  applica- 
tion for  the  County  Camp,  although 
those  recommended  by  local  leaders 
will  be  chosen  first. 

The  Camp  this  year,  we  expect,  wUl 
be  larger  than  previously,  perhaps 
about   seventy-five. 

Each  month  until  Camp  starts  there 
vrill  be  a  County  Camp  column  in  the 
Farmers'  Bulletin.  Watch  for  it. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 


The  Monthly  Egg  Laying  Contest  is 
on  again.  Following  are  the  names  of 
the  individuals  winning  ribbons  and 
also  the  standing  of  the  clubs  in  the 
county  on  the  basis  of  egg  yields: — 

First — Ralph  Doran,  Jr.,  of  North 
Dartmouth. 

Second — Robert  Pearson  of  Fall 
River. 

Third — Raymond  Harrington  of 
North  Dartmouth. 

There  were  21  records  turned  in. 
Let's  have  a  much  larger  return  for 
January. 

The  standing  by  clubs  is  as  follows: 

First — Watuppa  Poultry  Club  of 
Fall  River. 

Second— FuU-0-Pep  Club,  North 
Dartmouth. 

Third — Faunce  Corner  Club,  North 
Dartmouth. 

Fourth— Red  Rock  Club,  North  Attle- 
boro. 

Fifth — Mansfield  Club,  Mansfield. 

Sixth — Anawan  Club,  Rehoboth. 

The  following  additional  clubs  will 
report  next  month — Long  Plain,  As- 
sonet,  Attleboro  and  South  Somerset. 

The  first  County  Poultry  Judging 
School  was  held  on  Saturday,  December 
23,  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  vsrith  14  members  present.  Mr. 
Nodine,  Assistant  State  Club  Leader, 
gave  instructions  and  a  demonstration 
on  how  to  judge  poultry.  This  Was  fol- 
lowed by  a  judging  contest  in  which 
all  took  part.  The  three  highest  scores 
were — first,  John  Cahoon  of  Fall  River; 
second,  Charles  Davenport  of  Fall 
River;  and  third,  Raymond  Harrington 
of  North  Dartmouth. 

Others  participating  were  the  follow- 
ing: Ralph  Doran,  Jr.  of  North  Dart- 
mouth; Robert  Pearson,  Sheldon  Davis 


of  Fall  River;  Howard  Tillotson,  Frank 
Young  and  William  Robinson  of 
Mansfield;  George  Souza  and  Ernest 
IMoniga  of  Rehoboth  and  George  Hyde 
of  Berkley. 

A  judging  team  representing  Bristol 
County,  perhaps  two  teams,  made  up 
of  the  eight  highest  scores  in  the 
county  contest  will  take  part  in  the  4-H 
Judging  Contest  at  the  Boston  Poultry 
Show  on  Tuesday,  January  2. 


FORESTRY  CLUB  NOTES 


The  Acushnet  Saw  Mill  Company  of 
Acushnet  has  kindly  given  the  use  of 
several  acres  of  their  wood  land  in 
Freetown  to  Forestry  Club  members  of 
the  county.  This  will  be  a  laboratory 
for  Acushnet,  Westport,  Dartmouth  and 
Dighton  Forestry  Clubs.  The  work  will 
consist  of  thinning  this  winter  and  in 
the  spring  reforestry  work  will  be 
undertaken. 


HANDICRAFT   CLUB   NOTES 


Twenty-eight  clubs  With  a  total  en- 
rolment of  352  members  and  19  local 
leaders  is  a  record  for  this  county. 

Club  members  in  this  project  are  off 
to  a  good  start.  Many  have  completed 
their  first  project  already. 

"Fix  It  Week"  on  a  state-wide  scale 
is  coming  this  year  early  in  February. 
Wait  until  then  to  do  your  home  re- 
pairs. 


COUNTY  GARDEN  WINNER 


The  County  Garden  Championship 
goes  to  Sheldon  Davis  of  Fall  River. 
Sheldon  has  been  in  club  work  five 
years,  three  of  which  Were  in  the  gar- 
den project.  This  entitles  him  to  a  free 
week  at  County  Camp  in  June.  Sheldon 
has  made  a  fine  record.  He  has  kept 
excellent  records,  and  has  made  a  good 
profit. 

John  Cahoon,  also  of  Fall  River,  won 
second  honors  and  George  Souza  of 
Rehoboth  won  third  honors.  They  will 
receive  honor  cards  at  a  later  date. 


COMMUNITY  CHRISTMAS  PARTY 


The  Young  Homemakers'  4-H  Club 
of  Acushnet  composed  of  older  club 
girls  entertained  the  children  of  the 
first  four  grades  of  the  Marie  S. 
Howard  School,  numbering  about  60 
children.  Other  guests  were  the  parents 
of  the  children  and  members  of  the 
Young  Homemakei's'  Club  of  New 
Bedford,  making  a  total  attendance  of 
80. 

Miss  Nellie  Kut,  local  leader  of  the 
club,  announced  the  program  which 
follows: — Song,  "If  You're  'Good", 
Eleanor  Parker  and  Katherine  Olejazs; 
"Mr.   Santa   Claus  Man",  Alice   Budd; 


"Jingle  Bells",  Club  Girls  with  ukelele 
accompaniment  by  Eleanor  Parker; 
"Santa  Claus  and  the  Mouse",  Gene- 
vieve Izdebski  and  Katherine  Olejazs; 
"What  Santa  Claus  Brought",  Club 
Girls;  Solo,  "Star  of  the  East",  Ver- 
onica Gryss;  "Waiting  Up  For  Santa 
Claus",  Veronica  Gryss  and  Genevieve 
Izdebski;  "A  Wish",  Gabrielle  Comu; 
"Silent  Night",  Audience.  Other 
Christmas  carols  were  sung  by  the 
audience  between  the  program  num- 
bers. Santa  Claus  then  distributed 
apples,  poporn  and  candy  to  each  child 
present. 

The  Acushnet  and  New  Bedford 
Club  members  enjoyed  a  social  hour  to- 
gether after  the  little  folks  had  left. 


COUNTY  CANNING  DELEGATES 
CHOSEN 


Miss  Barbara  Williams  of  Easton  has 
been  selected  as  County  Canning  Dele- 
gate of  Bristol  County.  This  will  en- 
title her  to  five  days  at  County  Camp 
next  summer  with  expenses  paid. 

Barbara  has  been  in  the  Canning 
Club  four  years.  Clothing  Club  four 
years  and  the  Food  Club  five  years. 
This  year  Barbara  canned  350  jars  of 
fruits,  vegetables  and  jellies.  At  the 
Young  Farmers'  ShoW  in  October  she 
won  the  State  Canning  Ribbon  in  the 
Junior  Department. 


'MY   TRIP    TO   THE    NATIONAL   4-H 
CLUB   CONGRESS" 

By  Ida  Davis 


On  Friday  afternoon,  December  1, 
I  met  with  fourteen  other  New  Eng- 
land boys  and  girls,  all  eager  to  begin 
the  trip  which  was  to  mean  so  much 
to  each  one  of  us.  Our  first  stop  was 
in  New  York,  where  we  visited  Radio 
City  Music  Hall,  and  caught  glimpses 
of  the  Empire  State  building  and  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  Most  of  Saturday 
was  spent  in  Washington.  Official 
guides  ably  conducted  us  through  the 
city.  We  watched  the  making  of  stamps 
and  paper  money,  visited  such  buildings 
as  the  Pan-American  Union,  the  Cap- 
itol, museums,  the  White  House,  and 
others,  and  later  on  went  through 
Arlington,  Va.  What  impressed  me 
most  were  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in 
Washington  and  the  Tomb  of  the  un- 
known Soldier  at  Arlington. 

In  Chicago  we  joined  hundreds  of 
other  4-H  members  from  forty-two 
states  and  Canada.  It  was  hard  to 
understand  the  dialect  of  the  Southern- 
ers, but  aside  from  that  each  and  all 
of  those  4-H  representatives  were  the 
finest  boys  and  girls  that  one  could 
ever  wish  to  meet.  And  each  one  was 
quite  cheerful  and  v^dlling  to  help  make 
the   Congress  a   success. 

(To  be  Continued  in  next  issue) 
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HATCHERY   CODE 


Joseph  Globus,  220  Slater  Street, 
Attleboro,  and  Warren  Arnold  of  Re- 
hoboth  have  been  appointed  on  the 
County  Co-ordinating  Committee  for 
Bristol  County  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  National  Hatchery  Code.  This  code 
is  compulsory  for  every  poultryman 
■who  sells  over  500  baby  chicks. 

Any  poultryman  who  violates  the 
code  may  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $500.00 
a  day  which  to  say  the  least  would  be 
a  rather  severe  tax  for  most  baby  chick 
men  just  at  present.  Anyone  who  has 
not  received  the  rulings  on  this  code 
should  either  get  in  touch  with  the 
County  Extension  Service  or  one  of  the 
committee  listed  above. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  code  re- 
quirements : 

1.  Every  poultryman  selling  500  or 
more  baby  chicks  must  comply  with  the 
code  and  keep  a  record  of  his  costs. 

2.  Chickens  must  not  be  sold  below 
the  cost  of  production. 

3.  In  computing  cost  allowances  for 
all  personal  and  family  labor  must  be 
figured  at  the  code  wage  of  37%  cents 
per  hour  regardless  of  what  wages  are 
paid. 

4.  No  false  advertising  will  be  al- 
lowed. Two  copies  of  all  catalogs  and 
sales  literature  must  be  filed  with  the 
Co-ordinating  Committee  at  Kansas 
City. 

5.  The  price  list  for  chickens  must 
also  be  on  file  at  the  National  Office. 
Price  changes  must  be  in  the  mails  48 
hours  before  becoming  effective,  or 
may  be  made  by  wire  24  hours  before 
becoming  effective. 

6.  Labor  in  culling,  blood  testing 
and  work  in  the  hatchery  must  be  paid 
on  the  code  wage. 

7.  'Growing  extra  chicks  beyond  the 
number  specified  in  the  code  is  pro- 
hibited. 

8.  All  eggs  set  must  average  23 
ounces  to  the  dozen. 

9.  A  minimum  fee  of  15  cents  per 
thousand  hatching  capacity  or  $2.00 
must  be  made  by  each  member. 

10.  All  dealers  and  othei-s  handling 
chicks  must  pay  the  fee  and  have  a 
compliance   certificate. 

11.  Chicks     advertised     from     blood 


COUNTY  AGENT  IDE  GOES   TO 

TAUNTON  PRODUCTION  CREDIT 

ASSOCIATION 


CORN-HOG  CODE 


After  seventeen  years  in  the  service 
of  Bristol  County  as  Agricultural  Agent 
in  the  Extension  Service,  Mr.  Warren 
L.  Ide  has  resigned  from  the  service 
to  become  executive  head  of  the  Pro- 
duction Credit  Association  with  head- 
quarters at  Taunton. 

The  Taunton  Production  Credit 
Association  has  been  recently  organ- 
ized by  farmers  of  Bristol,  Plymouth, 
Norfolk,  Barnstable  and  the  Island 
Counties  to  provide  for  short-term 
loans  to  farmers.  The  Association  is 
organized  as  a  local  of  the  Production 
Credit  Corporation  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  which  serves  New  Eng- 
land, New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Ide,  we  understand,  will  also  con- 
tinue as  Secretary  of  the  King  Philip 
Farm  Loan  Association  that  handles 
long  term  mortgage  loans  to  farmers. 

No  one  appreciates  more  than  I  the 
helpful  service  Mr.  Ide  has  rendered 
the  farmers  and  others  of  Bristol 
County  in  connection  with  their  agri- 
cultural and  marketing  problems.  Who- 
ever his  successor  as  Agricultural  Agent 
may  be  it  will  require  some  years  for 
him  to  become  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  county,  its  resources,  its  needs,  and 
with  the  people  of  the  county  as  Mr. 
Ide  has  become  through  many  years 
of  unselfish  service.  Therefore,  we  re- 
gret his  going. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  change  of 
employment  proves  to  be  to  his  personal 
advantage,  as  we  trust  it  will,  we  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  good  fortune,  and 
are  pleased  that  he  is  to  continue  to  be 
busy  in  the  interests  of  our  farming  and 
farmers. 

G.  H.   GILBERT,  Director. 

tested  stock  cannot  be  hatched  in  the 
same  incubator  with  chicks  from  un- 
tested stock. 

12.  Started  chicks  must  be  sold  at 
the  cost  of  production  plus  all  addi- 
tional costs  and  labor  must  be  paid  for 
at  code  price. 

There  are  several  other  important 
requirements,  but  our  space  prevents 
the  inclusion  of  all  of  them. 


Mr.  Robert  C.  Halliday  of  North  At- 
tleboro and  Mr.  Wilfred  D.  Entwistle 
of  North  Westport  have  been  ap- 
pointed on  the  Corn-Hog  Code  Com- 
mittee for  Bristol  County.  Any  hog 
raiser  in  Bristol  County  who  can  com- 
ply with  the  code  will  receive  $5.00 
more  per  hog  for  all  hogs  produced. 

Any  hog  raiser  who  wishes  informa- 
tion on  this  code  should  get  in  touch 
with  one  of  the  Committee  or  the  Bris- 
tol County  Extension  Service  at  Segre- 
ganset. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  hog 
raisers  to  discuss  the  code  on  the  even- 
ing of  March  2,  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  at  eight  o'clock. 
Prof.  R.  W.  Donaldson  of  the  State  Col- 
lege wiU  be  present  for  this  meeting. 


CREDIT  FOR  FARMERS 


Farmers  of  Bristol  County  now  have 
a  better  opportunity  than  has  ever  be- 
fore been  afforded  them,  to  put  their 
purchasing  on  a  cash  basis.  Both  first 
and  second  mortgage  and  short  time 
loans  through  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  are  now  available  for 
all  farmers  who  are  eligible. 

Never  before  has  it  been  possible  for 
a  farmer  to  refinance  his  obligations  on 
as  favorable  a  basis  as  is  possible  at 
present.  Never  before  has  it  been  made 
possible  thi-ough  the  newly  organized 
Production   Credit  Association. 

Any  farmer  eligible  can  now'  borrow 
on  first  or  second  mortgage  for  4%  and 
5%  interest  and  the  loans  can  run  for 
a  period  of  from  13  to  38  years  with 
no  principal  payments  required  for  a 
period  of  from  three  to  five  years. 

Short  time  loans  through  the  Taun- 
ton Production  Credit  Association  are 
available  for  agricultural  production 
purposes,  such  as  purchases  of  ferti- 
lizer, seed,  equipment,  livestock,  labor, 
etc.  These  loans  will  not  be  made  for 
expansion  purposes  except  in  unusual 
instances. 

This  is  virtually  a  farmers'  co-opera- 
tive bank  owned  and  operated  by  the 
farmers  it  serves.  It  is  under  the  super- 
vision and  is  a  branch  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Association. 

(Continued  on  page  2,  column  1) 
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CREDIT  FOR  FARMERS 

(Continued  from  page   1,  column  3) 

Short  time  loans  can  be  made  on  the 
security  of  a  crop  mortg'age,  or  a  chat- 
tel mortgage  on  livestock  or  equipment. 
Where  a  farmer  has  a  good  equity  in 
his  real  estate  and  has  a  good  record 
for  meeting  his  obligations  he  may  bor^ 
row  on  personal  note  without  security. 

When  the  borrower  secures  his  loan 
he  subscribes  to  stock  in  the  Associa- 
tion to  the  extent  of  5%  of  his  loan. 
When  the  loan  is  paid  in  full  the  bor- 
rower may  sell  his  stock  through  the 
Association  and  receive  cash  for  it  or 
he  may  continue  to  hold  his  stock  and 
can  borrow  up  to  the  same  amount 
again  at  any  time  without  subscribing 
for  any  additional  stock.  If  the  Associa- 
tion makes  a  profit  the  borrower  re- 
ceives his  share  of  the  profits  in 
dividends  on  his  stock. 

The  Taunton  Production  Credit  As- 
sociation is  set  up  as  a  permanent 
organization.  A  large  number  of  loans 
have  already  been  granted  by  the  As- 
sociation. The  office  of  the  Association 
is  located  at  2  Cedar  Street,  Taunton. 
The  interest  rate  on  these  loans  at 
present  is  6%. 

Application  for  long  time  loans  on 
farms  should  be  made  through  one  of 
the  National  Farm  Loan  Associations 
located  in  the  county. 

The  secretaries  of  these  three  As- 
sociations will  be  glad  to  assist  any 
farmer  in  making  out  applications 
either  for  short  or  long  time  credit. 
The  names  and  addresses  of  these 
secretaries  are  as  follows: 

Walter  E.  Tripp,  Acushnet,  Mass. 

John  D.  Glover,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  At- 
tleboro,  Mass. 

Warren  L.  Ide,  2  Cedar  Street,  Taun- 
ton, Mass. 


NOTES  FOR  VEGETABLE  GROWERS 

Growers  of  sweet  corn  should  make 
sure  that  they  purchase  sweet  com 
seed  this  year  from  fields  which  were 
free  from  Stewart's  Disease  (Bacterial 
Wilt)  last  year.  This  disease  caused 
considerable  loss  to  the  early  sweet 
corn  growers  last  year. 

In  the  variety  test  plots  at  the  State 
Experiment  Station  at  Waltham  this 
past  year  it  was  found  that  there  was 
considerable  variation  in  the  suscepti- 
bility of  different  strains  and  varieties 
of  sweet  corn. 

In  general  the  very  early  varieties 
seemed  to  be  more  susceptible.  The 
disease  showed  up  most  on  varieties  in 
the  following  order:  Golden  Gem, 
Golden  Early  Market,  Golden  Sunshine, 
Golden  Bantam,  Early  Yellow  Sensa- 
tion, Spanish  Gold,  and  Whipple's  Yel- 
low. The  new  hybrids  and  top  crossed 
strains  were   quite   resistant. 

Two  of  the  newer  varieties  which 
showed    up   well    at   the    Field    Station 


were  Early  Yellow  Sensation  and 
Golden  Sunrise.  The  Golden  Sunrise  is 
a  late  yeUow  com  maturing  along  w'ith 
Whipple's  Yellow. 

Carrot  Seed:  Fifteen  hundred  pounds 
of  Field  Station  Hutchinson  carrot  seed 
will  be  available  this  year.  This  can  be 
secured  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Boston  Market  Gardeners'  Association, 
240  Beaver  Street,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Tomato  and  Lettuce  Seed:  The  Field 
Station  Forcing  and  Staking  Tomato 
Seed  and  the  Bel-May  Hot  House  Let- 
tuce seed  can  also  be  secured  in  the 
same  way. 


HIGH    QUALITY     SERVICE     TO     BE 
MAINTAINED 

As  this  Bulletin  goes  to  press  final 
action  has  not  been  taken  on  appoint- 
ment of  the  County  Agricultural  Agent 
to  succeed  Mr.  Warren  L.  Ide.  Tentative 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  em- 
ploy a  young  man  with  life-long  farm- 
ing experience  and  other  qualifications 
that  will,  I  am  confident,  maintain  the 
high  standard  of  service  that  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Ide,  and  by  his  predeces- 
sor, Mr.  Ralph  Gaskill. 

Unless  tentative  arrangements  mis- 
carry there  will  be  no  gap  in  the  ser- 
vice. We  anticipate  a  few  days  of  over- 
lapping of  service  that  Mr.  Ide  may  in- 
troduce the  new*  agent  somewhat  to 
the  county. 

George  H.  Gilbert,  Director. 


BASKETBALL  TEAM  IS  OUT  TO 
WIN 

The  B.  C.  A.  S.  Basketball  Team 
proves  to  be  victorious  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  game  in  the  opening  of  the 
season.  Fast  and  exciting  games  have 
been  displayed  both  at  home  and  away. 
The  tendency  of  rallying  in  the  first 
half  and  falling  back  in  the  latter  half 
has  been  wholly  overcome. 

The  opponent  is  held  to  a  tie  or  a 
basket  lead  at  the  first  half  and  then 
With  a  burst  of  speed  and  clever  pass- 
ing another  victory  is  hung  up. 

The  most  exciting  games  witnessed 
in  the  first  round  of  the  series  were 
those  of  Alumni,  Norfolk  and  Essex. 
Bristol  stopped  the  old  time  players  by 
one  point,  a  foul  shot — 19-18.  "Tek" 
White,  forward  for  the  alumni,  scored 
ten  points  out  of  the  eighteen,  furnish- 
ing the  excited  crowd  with  amusement 
by  his  long  shots,  corner  shots  and  over- 
hand shots.  He  was  given  a  big  hand 
for  his  ability  to  put  the  ball  through 
the  hoop. 

Bristol  then  fell  before  Fairhaven 
High,  26-16,  on  the  latter 's  floor.  They 
hope  to  redeem  this  loss  February  28, 
at  home. 

The  quintet  journeyed  to  Walpole 
January   26   and   came   back  with  hats 


that  would  not  fit  their  heads — they  de- 
feated Norfolk   30-24. 

Coming  back  to  the  home  gym,  Case 
High  was  taken  into  camp,  28-9. 

Before  a  large  crowd  which  filled  the 
balconies  and  side  lines,  the  Aggie  boys 
played  a  hard  and  furious  game  to  beat 
Essex  33-31.  Bristol  was  five  points  be- 
hind at  the  half,  but  came  back  to  win 
by  one  basket.        Rudolph   Christensen, 


BRISTOL   VS.   DARTMOUTH 

Bristol  Aggies  took  the  lead  in  the 
Narragansett  League  by  winning  a  slow, 
ragged  game  from  the  Dartmouth  High. 
The  game  was  close  throughout. 

Referee  Hawkes  had  his  glasses  with 
him  and  every  foul  was  called.  Soon 
after  the  second  half  got  under  way, 
Chompton,  Dartmouth's  left  guard  was 
sent  out  of  the  game  with  four  fouls. 
He  was  soon  followed  by  Provost,  Bris- 
tol's center.  Then  one  after  another, 
Knowlton,  Rogers,  and  Haracz  followed. 
It  was  anybody's  game  until  the  final 
whistle  blew.    Ellsworth  S.  Phillips,  '37. 


BASKETBALL  GAME  AND  DANCE 

The  B.  C.  A.  S.  Basketball  Quintet 
will  meet  the  Norfolk  Aggie  Team  at 
Bristol,  February  23,  at  7  o'clock. 
Having  won  a  hard  fought  vic- 
tory over  this  team  already  this  sea- 
son, a  real  treat  is  in  store  for  the  sup- 
porters of  the  team.  After  the  game 
there  will  be  a  dance  in  the  Auditorium, 
w'hich  we  hope  will  be  in  celebration 
of  a  victory. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  SOCIAL  NOTES 

The  first  Social  event  in  March  is  to 
be  a  double  header.  On  Saturday  even- 
ing, March  22,  the  Annual  Father  and 
Son  Banquet  will  be  held  at  the  dining 
hall  at   6.30   o'clock. 

Following  the  Banquet  the  B.  C.  A. 
S.  Glee  Club  will  present  their  second 
annual  concei-t.  Mr.  Norman  Bailey  and 
the  boys  have  worked  hard  to  make  this 
concert  as  good  or  better  than  the  one 
presented  last  year,  and  everyone  who 
attended  that  one  agreed  that  it  was 
excellent. 

There  will  be  no  admission  charge  to 
the  concert,  and  we  hope  many  of  you 
who  enjoy  music  will  plan  to  attend. 


SENIOR   RECEPTION 

For  months  you  have  been  looking 
for  the  following  announcement. 

The  class  of  1934  is  holding  its 
reception  Friday  evening,  March  16,  at 
eight  o'clock.  Follov^dng  the  reception 
there  will  be  dancing  until  midnight. 

This  is  always  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable events  of  the  school  year  and 
we  are  expecting  as  large  a  crowd  as 
usual.  Make  your  plans  early  and  don't 
miss  seeing  the  boys  of  1934  at  their 
last  party. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


MISS   POZZI   TO   HOLD   LEADERS' 
MEETINGS 


So  many  times  the  person  who  is 
responsible  for  the  recreational  part 
of  an  organization's  program  ap- 
proaches her  task  with  very  little  ex- 
perience. Even  those  who  have  had 
years  of  experience  in  successful 
leadership  in  this  field  often  feel  the 
need  of  new  ideas  to  spur  them  on. 

To  encourage  and  help  the  beginner, 
and  to  bring  nevi'  interests  and  methods 
to  the  more  experienced  leader  of  club 
activities  is  the  purpose  of  the  meetings 
in  Program  Planning  which  are  to  be 
conducted  by  Miss  JVIary  Pozzi,  State 
Specialist  in  Recreation. 

Educational  programs,  dramatics  and 
shadow  pictures  will  receive  due  atten- 
tion as  well  as  games  and  stunts  that 
bring  merriment  to  the  meetings. 
Actual  practice  will  accompany  instruc- 
tion. 

Perhaps  not  the  least  value  of  these 
meetings  will  be  the  opportunity  to 
meet  and  exchange  ideas  and  experi- 
ences with  leaders  from  other  organi- 
zations. 

Although  any  organization  is  entitled 
to  send  two  representatives  to  either 
of  these  series  of  meetings,  member- 
ship is  necessarily  somewhat  limited  and 
the  first  to  apply  will  be  enrolled.  En- 
rolment may  be  made  through  the  local 
Extension  Representative  or  by  writing 
directly  to  Miss  B.  W.  Eames,  Home 
Demonstration  Agent,  Segreganset, 
Mass. 

These  meetings  will  be  held  in  New 
Bedford  on  March  7,  April  6,  May  3, 
and  May  31;  in  Mansfield  on  March  13, 
April  5,  May  1  and  May  29;  and  in 
Taunton  on  March  14,  April  11,  May  2 
and  June  1. 


TEA     ROOMS     AND     WAYSIDE 
STANDS 


Perhaps  "Pleasing  the  Public"  would 
be  a  good  title  to  give  the  meetings 
which  are  to  be  conducted  by  IMrs. 
Harriet  J.  Haynes  from  the  State  Col- 
lege in  Amherst,  for  the  benefit  of 
operators  of  tea  rooms  and  wayside 
stands  where  cooked  food  is  sold. 

Everyone  knows  of  a  few  people  who 
have  made  a  real  success  of  selling 
food  to  the  public  in  spite  of  hard  times 
and  other  discouraging  factors.  These 
people  know  how  to  make  their 
establishments  attractive,  how  to  serve 
food  which  the  public  likes  at  prices 
which  are  acceptable  and  how  to  keep 
accounts  so  that  the  operator  may 
know  his  financial  condition  at  all  times, 
and    so    know    what    is    profitable    and 


what  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
menu. 

All  of  these  features  will  be  included 
in  Mrs.  Haynes'  meetings  which  are  to 
to  be  held  at  the  Agricultural  School 
in  Segreganset  on  March  30  and  April 
13.  Mrs.  Haynes'  experience  with  her 
own  successful  tea  room  and  also  her 
experience  in  helping  many  other  Mass- 
achusetts tea  rooms  and  wayside 
stand  operators  to  increase  their  prof- 
its, make  her  unusually  well  equipped 
to  give  valuable  assistance  in  this  field. 

Enrolment  may  be  made  through  the 
Extension  Service  at  Segreganset, 
Mass. 


FAMILY   FINANCE 


That  people  appreciate  the  value  of 
analyzing  their  expenditures  in  order 
that  they  may  be  certain  they  are  using 
their  money  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage is  evidenced  by  the  number 
who  enrolled  in  Miss  Grace  B.  Ger- 
ard's Home  Account  group.  These 
people  are  planning  to  keep  accounts 
for  a  year,  using  a  simple  but  very 
satisfactory  method  which  Miss  Gerard 
will  explain.  The  picture  presented  at 
the  end  of  the  year  will  give  a  clear 
cut  vision  of  the  finances  of  the  home 
and  should  be  invaluable  in  planning 
better  use  of  family  funds  in  the  fol- 
lowing years. 

Enrolment  in  this  group  is  now 
closed,  but  in  order  to  help  those  wlio 
were  unable  to  participate  this  year 
the  program  will  be  repeated  next 
year,  centering  the  meetings  in  Segre- 
ganset or  Taunton. 


CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 


The  final  meetings  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Child  Development  study  groups 
were  held  late  last  month.  Although 
the  number  enrolled  in  this  series  has 
not  been  as  large  as  in  some  other  sub- 
jects those  who  completed  the  course 
have  found  it  keenly  interesting.  We 
are  so^ry  that  it  is  necessary  to  inter- 
rupt these  classes  now.  However, 
severa)  have  asked  that  a  course  on 
Adolescence  might  be  given  and  we  are 
hoping  to  have  Mrs.  Morley  present  this 
subject  next  year. 


ON  MAKING  CAKE 


Question — What  makes  a  cake  fall? 

Answer— Too  much  shortening,  too 
much  sugar,  not  enough  leavening,  or 
insufficient  baking  may  be  responsi- 
ble. 

Question — When  a  cake  humps  in  the 
middle  or  cracks  on  top,  what  is 
wrong? 


Answer — the  oven  may  be  too  hot  at 
first,  or  the  batter  may  have  too  little 
liquid,  or  too  much  flour. 

Question — What   makes   a   cake   heary? 

Answer- -The  batter  may  have  too  much 
shortening  or  sugar,  too  much  liquid, 
too  little  leavening,  or  too  slow  an 
oven. 

Question — ^When  a  cake  is  too  dry, 
what  is  the  difficulty? 

Answer — A  dry  cake  may  be  caused  by 
too  little  shortening,  too  little  liquid, 
over-beaten  egg  whites,  addition  of 
chocolate  without  addition  of  more 
liquid,  or  addition  of  cocoa  without 
addition  of  more  fat. 

Question — When  a  cake  falls  apart  as 
it  comes  from  the  pan,  what  is 
wrong? 

Answ'er — Too  much  shortening  or  too 
much  leavening,  removal  of  cake 
from  pan  too  soon,  or  removal  of 
cake  carelessly  may  be  the  difficulty. 

Question — Can  sour  milk  be  substituted 
for  sweet  in  making  cake? 

Answer — Yes,  simply  add  one-half 
teaspoon  of  soda  to  the  flour,  for 
each  cup  of  milk.  This  counteracts 
the  acidity  of  the  liquid  and  leavens 
one  cup  of  flour.  Baking  powder 
should  be  used  to  leaven  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flour.  Sweet  milk  can 
be  substituted  for  sour  by  omitting 
the  soda,  and  using  as  much  baking 
powder  per  cup  of  flour  as  direc- 
tions call  for. 

Question — can  one  baking  powder  be 
substituted  for  another  in  equal 
amounts? 

Answer — No,  look  on  the  can  and  see 
how  much  is  advised.  Baking 
powders  vary  in  their  ability  to 
leaven. 

Question — Why  should  flour  be  sifted 
once  before  measuring? 

Answer — Because  sifting  makes  the 
flour  lighter.  If  flour  is  measured  be- 
fore sifting,  it  is  very  easy  to  get 
too  much  into  the  cake. 

Question — Should  a  hard  fat  be  melted 
when  using  in  a  cake? 

Answer — No,  it  should  be  only  slightly 
warmed,  so  it  will  cream  easily.  A 
melted  fat  makes  a  coarse-textured 
cake. 

Question — What  are  the  directions  for 
substituting  cocoa  for  chocolate  in  a 
cake? 

Answer — Allow  4  level  tablespoons  or 
Vi  cup  of  cocoa  and  V2  tablespoon 
of  additional  fat  for  each  square  of 
chocolate.  For  chocolate  flavor  in 
cakes,  with  no  shortening,  such  as 
sponge  and  angel  food,  cocoa  is  pre- 
ferred. Sift  cocoa  with  flour  in  such 
mixtures. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  results  of  the  December  Egg 
Laying  Contest  for  individuals  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

First — Frank  and  George  Medeiros, 
Somerset. 

Second — George   Hyde,   Berkley. 

Third — Ernest  Ortelt,  North  Ee- 
hoboth. 

Others  close  to  these  winners  were 
Lionel  Margarida,  Westport;  Ralph 
Doran,  Raymond  Harrington,  North 
Dartmouth;  George  Souza  and  Alban 
Vincent  of  Rehoboth.  All  of  the  above 
had  an  average  yield  of  over  15  eggs 
per  bird  for  the  month. 

The  standing  by  clubs  for  December 
is  as  follows: 

First — Watuppa  Club,  Fall  River. 

Second — Full-0-Pep  Club,  North 
Dartmouth. 

Third — Faunce  Comer,  North  Dart- 
mouth. 

Fourth — South  School,  South  Somer- 
set. 

Fifth — Anawan   Club,   Rehoboth. 

Sixth — Forge  Club,  Assonet. 

Seventh — Red  .I^ock  Club,  North  At- 
tleboro. 

Eighth — Factory   Club,   Westport. 

There  w'ere  38  records  turned  in  for 
December,  quite  a  distinct  gain  over 
the  preceding  month.  Don't  forget  the 
free  trip  to  the  Eastern  States  Exposi- 
tion at  Springfield  in  September  to  the 
club  sending  in  the  most  complete 
records  for  the  year. 


HANDICRAFT   CLUB    NOTES 

It  may  be  a  little  early  to  announce 
it  but  there  is  no  harm  to  mention  the 
fact  that  the  second  annual  County 
Handicraft  Contest  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  April  7th,  in  the  Taunton 
High  School  Manual  Training  Depart- 
ment. It  would  be  well  to  start  now  to 
plan  for  it.  A  later  issue  of  the  Bulle- 
tin will  give  more  details  concerning 
the  contest. 

The  Handicraft  Clubs  of  the  County 
Street  School,  Taunton,  and  the  Mason- 
Burt  School,  East  Freetown,  are  making 
bookcases   for  their   schoolroom. 


FORESTRY   CLUB   NOTES 

Bristol  County  has  the  distinction  of 
having  the  outstanding  Forestry  Club 
member  in  the  State  this  year.  It  is 
Lawrence  Philla  of  Acushnet.  Law- 
rence will  receive  a  gold  medal  from 
the  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association 
and  will  be  rewarded  with  a  free  trip 
to  lOounty  Camp  in  June. 


Camp  Committee: — Mrs.  Doris  John- 
son, Mr.  Wilfred  Vincent  and  Miss 
Christina  Schobel  of  Rehoboth;  Mr. 
Aldo  Fasolo  of  Taunton  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam  McConville   of  North  Dartmouth. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Wyeth  will  probably  be 
the  Camp  Cook  this  year  at  County 
Camp.  She  is  used  to  preparing  meals 
for  hungry  folks  so  ought  to  be  quali- 
fied for  this  position  at  the  Camp. 

To  date  the  following  are  all  "lined 
up"  for  County  Camp:  Louise  Collins, 
New  Bedford;  Alden  Howland,  Berk- 
ley; Camp  Spirits  of  1933;  Barbara 
Williams,  Easton,  Canning  Winner; 
Sheldon  Davis  of  Fall  River,  Garden 
winner,  and  Lawrence  Philla  of  Acush- 
net, Forestry  w'inner. 

Make  your  application  before  it  gets 
too  late.  Don't  forget  the  Camp  fee  this 
year  is  to  be  $5.00,  but  the  time  will 
be  increased  by  at  least  one  day. 


STATE  CANNING  CONTEST  WINNER 

Louise  Collins  of  New  Bedford  was 
one  of  the  five  girls  in  the  State  who 
will  receive  a  free  trip  to  Camp  Gilbert 
next  summer.  This  trip  was  awarded 
by  the  Ball  Brothers'  Company  for  the 
canning  that  was  recently  exhibited  at 
the  Union  Agricultural  Meetings  at 
Worcester.  Louise  also  received  an  at- 
tractive pin  presented  by  Kerr  Glass 
Manufacturing  Company  for  her  ex- 
cellent work  in  canning. 

Barbara  Williams  of  Easton,  County 
Canning  Winner  for  this  past  season, 
received  a  cash  prize  of  $5.00  for  her 
canning  exhibited  at  the  Union  Agri- 
cultural Meetings  at  Worcester. 


MESSAGE    FOR    COUNTY    EXTEN, 
SION    SERVICE    PAPERS 

from 
George  L.  Farley,  State  Club  Leader 


COUNTY  CAMP  NOTES 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  County 
4'-H  Service  Club  the  following  mem- 
bers of  this  club  were  appointed  on  the 


It  is  difficult  to  put  into  words  my 
appreciation  of  the  many  kindnesses 
which  have  been  extended  during  the 
w'eeks  that  have  gone  by.  Some  of  these 
messages  were  so  personal  that  they 
just  could  not  be  mentioned,  but  the 
many  notes  and  cards  which  I  have  re- 
ceived moved  me  most  deeply.  I  shall 
never  be  able  in  any  way  to  repay  you 
for  these  many  expressions  of  kindly 
friendship.  I  can  only  hope  that  in  the 
months  and  years  to  come  it  may  be  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  some  small  way, 
thus  returning,  in  this  inadequate  way, 
the  joy  which  came  to  me  from  the 
realization  of  the  many  friends  that  I 
have  scattered  throughout  the  state. 

I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  club  house  having  reached  the 
point  of  construction  where  it  can  be 
used  will  mark  a  new  era  in  4-H  Club 
work  in  Massachusetts.  Our  hope  now 
is   that   things  will   continue   until   the 


building  is  completely  finished,  and 
furnished  with  the  necessary  equipment 
to  make  it  one  hundred  per  cent  usable. 
Our  hope  is  that  uses  may  be  found  for 
it,  including  week  end  visits  to  the 
camps  of  club  groups,  using  the  build- 
ing for  headquarters. 

Even  though  a  bit  late,  I  extend  to 
you  my  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and 
successful   1934. 


MY    TRIP    TO    THE    NATIONAL   4-H 
CLUB  CONGRESS 

By  Ida  Davis 

(Continued  from  January  issue  of 
Bulletin) 

Each  day's  program  was  different, 
allowing  us  to  make  a  complete  round 
of  points  of  interest,  to  visit  various 
exhibits,  and  to  enjoy  the  best  of  enter- 
tainment. 

The  Century  of  Progress  exhibits 
were  of  course  over,  but  we  went  in 
buses  through  the  grounds  and  saw  the 
many  beautiful  buildings.  The  Shedd 
Aquarium,  Field  Museum,  and  Adler 
Planetarium  v/ere  open  and  we  visited 
each.  In  the  Planetarium  the  effect  of 
night  was  produced,  while  a  very  intri- 
cate piece  of  mechanism  pictured  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  on  the  huge  dome. 

During  the  five  days,  our  continuous 
round  of  action  included  visits  to  the 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  to 
the  Chicago  MaU  Order  House,  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co.,  and  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.  At  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Industry  we  took  a  trip  down  into 
a  coal  mine,  and  watched  the  process 
of  mining. 

Evening  entertainments  were  varied, 
including  on  Monday  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  Sinclair  Minstrels,  on 
Wednesday,  a  Merry-Go-Round  Party, 
and  on  Thursday,  a  dinner  and  final 
party.  The  best  event  of  the  week  was 
the  Banquet  and  National  Rally  on 
Tuesday,  with  the  dress  revue  and  the 
awarding  of  trophies  and  scholarships  to 
the  national  winners. 

We  left  Chicago  late  Thursday  night, 
coming  home  by  way  of  Niagara  Falls. 
It  was  bitter  cold  at  Niagara,  but  just 
the  same  we  walked  around  the  falls, 
across  the  bridge,  and  into  the 
Canadian  side.  It  was  splendid! 

Although  we  were  all  sorry  to  set 
the  week  come  to  an  end,  it  was  really 
good  to  get  back  home  again. 

Ida  Davis. 


Ida  Davis  has  been  presented  with  a 
very  attractive  gold  pin  by  the  Mont- 
gomery Ward  Company  as  County 
Winner  in  the  Home  Economics  Record 
Contest.  She  also  was  State  Winner  in 
this  contest  and  received  her  trip  to 
Chicago. 
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THE  COUNTY  AGENT  POSITION 


THE  DAIRY  SITUATION 


ATTENTION   OF   HOG   OWNERS 


Several    fanners    have    asked    about 
the  appointment  of  the  county  agent  to 
succeed  Mr.  Warren  L.  Ide,  resigned. 
Requirements 

The  service  is  primarily  professional 
— as  professional  as  the  law  or  medicine 
or  engineerng.  It  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able that  anyone  without  professional 
training  would  have  the  technical 
Icnowledge  to   give   satisfactory  service. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  important  that 
the  incumbent  be  farm  reared — have 
learned  to  make  a  living  from  farming. 

Some  leadership  ability  is  required, 
someone  who  will  gain  and  hold  the 
confidence  of  our  best  farmers. 

Residence  nearby  the  school  is  essen- 
tial. 

There  is  inevitably  a  great  deal  of 
evening  and  late  night  service  required. 
Authority 

The  authority  in  determining  this  ap- 
pointment is  divided  as  follows: 

Even  with  the  "cut"  about  $1,000.00 
of  the  salary  is  paid  from  federal  funds. 
These  are  in  control  of  Director  Willard 
A.  Munson  with  headquarters  at  the 
State  College  at  Amherst. 

After  deducting  this  item,  half  the 
remainder  of  salary  and  half  the  travel 
and  other  costs  is  paid  from  State  funds 
in  control  of  Director  .R.  O.  Small  at  the 
State  House. 

The  local  authority  rests,  of  course, 
with  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  which 
Board  the  County  Commissioners  are 
the  local  fiscal  agents. 

Both  Directors  Munson  and  Small 
desire,  so  far  as  possible,  that  the  local 
trustees  function  in  this  appointment, 
but  it  would  be  folly  to  assume  they  do 
not  take  their  responsibility  seriously. 
We  should  soon  find  they  do.  Therefore, 
the  appointee  must  qualify  for  their  ap- 
proval. Director  Small  in  decisions  that 
have  to  do  with  the  Extension  Service, 
usually  defers  to  Director  Munson, 
whose  special  concern  this  is. 

Unoflficially,  local  authority  rests  with 
the  farmers  of  the  county.  A  man  must 
be   selected  who   can   largely  gain  and 
hold  their  confidence. 
Personal  Qualifications 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  personal 


As  yet  Massachusetts  dairymen  are 
not  "out  of  the  woods".  In  the  attempt 
by  the  federal  administration  and 
others  working  with  them  to  lead  us 
out  they  have  found  the  dairy  farmer's 
situation  a  jungle  through  which,  to 
date,  they  have  not  been  capable  of 
finding  their  own  way. 

Just  now  the  Massachusetts  Dairy- 
men's Association  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Agriculture  be- 
lieve that  a  State  Control  Act  will  do 
more  to  safeguard  the  business  interests 
of  the  dairymen  of  the  State  than  can 
a  code  covering  New  England  or  any 
other  unit.  Perhaps  they  are  right  in 
this.  The  business  interests  of  Massa- 
chusetts dairymen  are  not  identical 
with  those  of  Northern  New  England, 
certainly  not  identical  with  those  of 
dairymen  in  the  Mid-western  States. 

It  may  be  that  if  Massachusetts 
Dairymen  can  work  out  a  basis  for  safe- 
guarding and  furthering  their  owli 
business  interests,  their  solution  to 
their  problem  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  code  that  may  best  meet  the  needs 
of  dairymen  to  the  north  of  us,  and  also 
with  a  code  that  best  meets  the  needs 
of  the  dairymen  in  the  Mid-west. 

qualifications  that  cannot  be  satisfactor- 
ily reduced  to  paper — ability  as  a  leader, 
optimistic  or  pessimstic  attitude  toward 
farming,  ability  to  carry  responsibili- 
ties, to  attend  to  business  details,  etc., 
etc.  These  can  be  guaged  only  by  an  in- 
timate study  of  the  candidate's  fitness. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  seven- 
teen years  of  experience  and  contacts 
acquired  by  Mr.  Ide  can  be  matched  in 
any  new'  incumbent.  This  makes  it  so 
much  the  more  important  that  one  who 
has  the  best  qualifications  for  the  ser- 
vice be  picked. 

At  this  writing,  March  13,  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  agent  has  been  "laid 
on  the  table"  until  April  17,  because 
the  candidates  apparently  best  qualified 
for  giving  the  service  needed  are  not  at 
present  resident  within  the  borders  of 
Bristol  County,  which  seems  to  some  of 
the  trustees  an  important  consideration. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  should  be 
any  interruption  of  this  service. 


One  important  distinction  between 
earlier  attempts  to  aid  the  American 
farmer  and  the  A.  A.  A.  is  the  authority 
given  in  this  later  act  to  attempt  to 
control  production. 

Among  other  efforts  in  this  direction 
there  is  an  effort  to  control  pork  pro- 
duction. The  chief  difficulty  in  en- 
forcing this,  says.  Will  Rogers,  is  to 
teach  it  to  the  old  sows. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  at  present 
a  considerable  bonus  offered  this  year 
to  hog-producers  who  have  two  breed- 
ing sows  or  more  and  will  agree  to  re-i 
duce  the  amount  of  their  production 
during  the  year. 

The  agreement  required  is  based  on 
records  of  production  during  the  past 
two  years,  so  it  will  be  practically  im- 
possible to  take  advantage  of  this 
government  offer  unless  one  has 
reliable  records  of  business  done  during 
the  years  of  1932  and  1933. 

The  special  committee  on  this  for 
Bristol  County  are  Wilfred  Entwistle 
of  North  Westport,  Robert  C.  Halliday 
of  North  Attleboro,  and  George  Ryan 
of  Seekonk,  so  if  you  haven't  yet  been 
in  touch  with  this  and  desire  to  learn 
about  it,  get  in  touch  with  one  of  these 
men  or  with  your  County  Agent. 


CODES 


■:^^ 


The  whole  procedure  under  the  name 
of  "codes"  is  an  attempt  to  work  out 
a  decent  system  of  business  ethics. 
Under  the  old  system  of  "dog  eat  dog", 
we  are  beginning  to  learn  the  interests 
of  only  a  few  relatively  strong  in- 
dividuals were  safeguarded.  Some  think 
it  is  time  we  found  our  way  out  of  this 
"law  of  the  jungle"  and  formulated 
rules  under  which  the  great  game  of 
getting  a  decent  living  can  be  played 
with  fairness  to  all  concerned. 

The  government  does  not  undertake 
to  play  the  game  for  us,  does  not  even 
desire  to  formulate  the  rules  under 
which  the  game  shall  be  played,  but  will 
help  with  the  formulating  of  iniles,  and 
does  propose  to  see  that  the  game  is 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  1) 
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BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    DAIRY    HERD 

IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

REPORT 


587 
109 


Lbs.  Fat, 

27 

Month  of  February, 

1934 

Average    butterfat 

test. 

4.15% 

Total  herds, 

26 

Unprofitable    cows 

sold    during 

Total  cows  on  test, 

696 

month. 

10  HIGHEST 

COWS   IN  BUTTERFAT 

Owner 

Cow  No. 

Breed 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

George  B.  Flint, 

9 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1680 

84.0 

W.  J.  Davidson,                "Florence" 

P.  B.  Guernsey 

1338 

80.3 

Henry  Bartlett, 

3 

Gr.  Holstein 

1780 

76.5 

F.  C.  Sattler, 

28 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1980 

73.3 

Coweset  Farm, 

62 

P.  B.  Jersey 

1150 

69.0 

W.   E.    Gibson, 

"Mutt" 

Gr.  Guernsey 

1360 

68.0 

Cow'eset  Farm, 

29 

P.   B.   Jersey 

1130 

67.8 

Henry  Bartlett, 

8 

Gr.  Holstein 

1500 

67.5 

F.  H.  Horton  &  Son, 

1 

Gr.  Guernsey 

1542 

66.3 

E.  W.  Peck, 

30 

Gr.  Jersey 

1485 

65.3 

10   HIGHEST 

HERDS 

IN 

BUTTERFAT  PRODUCTION 

No.            Average 

Pounds 

Cost  per 

Name 

Cows          Lbs.  Milk 

Fat 

Lb.  Fat 

1.     W.  J.   Davidson, 

6                  714 

44.5 

.25 

2.     David  Peckham, 

21                  849 

36.7 

.32 

3.     E.  W.  Peck, 

32                  860 

36.2 

.31 

4.     Henry  Bartlett, 

24                   747 

34.3 

.34 

5.     P.  C.  Sattler, 

28                  960 

33.3 

.34 

6.     F.  H.  Horton  &  Son, 

44                  877 

32.9 

.36 

7.     George  B.  Flint, 

33                  918 

31.6 

.42 

8.     W.  E.  Gibson, 

11                  577 

31.1 

.29 

9.     Ivory  W.  Kimball, 

18                  753 

30.8 

.30 

10.     World's  End  Farm, 

18                  566 

30.6 

.31 

CODES 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
played    in    accordance    with    the    rules, 
and  under  a  suitable  referee. 

It  is  important  that  we  see  this  pur- 
pose of  our  national  government 
clearly,  and  lend  ourselves  to  the  work- 
ing out  of  fair  regulations  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  various  farming  industries 
in  our  county  and  state. 

It  is  clear,  is  it  not,  that  there  is 
need  of  some  accepted  rules  that  safe- 
guard the  common  good  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  to  the  individual  the  right 
to  participate  in  the  game  so  long  as 
he  will  play  it  fairly. 


(P 


Write  or  call  the  Agricultural 
School  for  your  1934  Orchard 
Spray  Calendar. 


HENS   VERSUS   PULLETS   FOR 
PROFITS 


flock  records  of  fourteen  Massachusetts 
poultrymen  who  had  separate  records 
on  hens  and  pullets  of  the  same  breeding 
over  a  period  of  five  years.  Price  changes 
of  the  last  two  years  have  not  changed 
this  conclusion  which  was  based  upon 
the  following  facts  revealed  by  this 
study  and  further  substantiated  by  a 
more  recent  study  in  New  Hampshire 
(New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  No.  265). 

1  Pullets  lay  a  third  more  eggs  than 
hens.  The  average  production  of  the 
pullets  was  169  eggs  per  bird  while  that 
of  the  hens  was  126  eggs.  This  is  43 
eggs  more  a  year  in  favor  of  the  pullets. 

2.  Pullets  lay  more  large  eggs  when 
the  entire  year's  production  is  consid- 
ered. Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
laid  by  the  hens  graded  as  "firsts"  as 
compared  with  only  71  per  cent  of 
"firsts"  from  the  pullets.  These  per- 
centages applied  to  the  total  yearly  pro- 
duction per  bird  gave  108  eggs  of  large 
size  from  the  hens  and  120  from  the 
pullets. 


Pullets  are  more  profitable  than  hens 
for  commercial  egg  production.  This 
conclusion  was  reached  tw'o  years  ago 
after    making    a   careful    study   of   the 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 


reception  on  March  16th,  at  8.00  o'clock. 
This  will  be  a  gala  event  with  all  of  the 
spirit  of  spring  and  exhuberance  of 
youth.  The  Reception  will  be  followed 
with  dancing.  Try  to  be  with  us  on  this 
evening. 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING  CONTEST 

The  three  County  Agricultural 
Schools  held  their  annual  speaking  con- 
test March  7th  to  determine  who 
should  represent  them  in  the  State 
Speaking  Contest  in  Amherst,  iMarch 
28rd.  Bristol  was  fortunate  in  having 
one  of  its  speakers  chosen,  Roland 
Ashley,  of  the  class  of  1936.  We  hope 
that  next  month  it  vnll  be  possible  to 
announce  that  he  has  won  a  place  in 
that  contest. 


GRADUATION  OF  THE  CLASS  OF 
1934 

The  graduation  of  the  Class  of  1934 
will  take  place  in  the  school  auditorium 
on  the  evening  of  April  2.  The  address 
vrill  be  delivered  by  President  Hugh  P. 
Baker  of  the  Masachusetts  State  College. 
Two  seniors,  George  Trefethen  and 
Salvatore  Ciaburri,  were  chosen  by  the 
faculty  to  bring  short  messages.  The 
President  of  the  Trustees,  Mr.  Allen  P. 
Keith,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools 
of  New  Bedford,  vrill  present  the 
diplomas.  Rev.  George  Truman  Carl 
will  give  the  invocation.  Rev.  Carl  was 
the  English  Instructor  for  this  class 
four  years  ago,  it  being  the  last  class 
in  school  that  knew  him  as  an  instruc- 
tor. 

The  largest  class  in  the  history  of 
the  school  will  graduate.  We  expect  all 
of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
graduates,  together  with  the  friends  of 
the  school,  to  be  with  us  on  this  even- 
ing. 


SENIOR  RECEPTION 

The  Seniors  of  1934  invite  the  many 
friends    of   the    school   to    attend   their 


FATHER  AND  SON  BANQUET  AND 
GLEE  CLUB  CONCERT 

The  second  annual  Father  and  Son 
Banquet  will  be  held  Thursday  evening, 
March  22,  at  6.30  o'clock,  at  the  Bris- 
tol County  Agricultural  School  Dining 
Hall.  The  first  event  of  this  kind  seemed 
to  have  such  a  fine  social  value  that 
it  seems  advisable  to  continue  this 
gathering  of  sons  and  fathers  once  a 
year. 

We  hope  that  many  more  of  the 
fathers  will  take  advantage  of  this 
occasion  to  join  with  us  for  good  fel- 
lowship. 

Following  the  banquet,  the  B.  C.  A. 
S.  Glee  Club  will  present  an  evening  of 
entertainment  in  the  school  auditorium. 
This  evening  of  music  and  melody  is 
open  to  anyone  vdshing  to  take  ad- 
vantage   c^    it    with   no    cost   for    ad- 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


TEA  ROOM  MEETINGS  CANCELLED 

It  is  with  real  regret  that  we  an- 
nounce the  cancellation  of  the  meet- 
ings for  operators  of  Tea  Rooms  and 
Wayside  Stands  which  were  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Haynes  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School. 

Because  of  certain  circumstances 
here  it  seems  advisable  to  take  this  step. 

Bulletins  prepared  by  Mrs.  Haynes 
will  be  sent  to  anyone  who  writes  to 
this    office    requesting   them. 


PROGRAM  PLANNING  MEETINGS 
HELD 

"Starting  on  time  is  one  of  the  first 
rules  of  a  successful  meeting",  says 
Miss  Mary  Pozzi,  Recreation  Specialist 
from  the  State  College  in  Amherst.  So 
the  meeting  of  the  Program  Planning 
groups  start  promptly  at  10.30  A.  M., 
which  is  the  scheduled  hour. 

The  first  of  these  meetings  was  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Pozzi  in  the  gymnasium 
of  the  Vocational  School  on  March 
seventh. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  the  various  factors 
which  add  or  detract  from  the  success 
of  the  meeting. 

The  qualifications  of  a  good  leader 
were  discussed  to  some  extent,  different 
members  of  the  group  contributing 
excellent  ideas.  Methods  of  advertising 
meetings,  and  securing  a  good  attend- 
ance were  discussed,  as  well  as  means 
of  finding  the  interests  of  the  organi- 
zation members.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
your  organization?"  asked  Miss  Pozzi. 
"Consider  the  purpose,  and  build  your 
programs  around  that." 

Following  is  a  list  of  those  repre- 
sented at  the  New  Bedford  meeting. 
Similar  meetings  will  have  been  held 
in  Taunton  and  in  Mansfield  by  the  time 
this  is  published. 
Pilgfim  Church 

Miss   Eveleen   Kenworthy. 
Long   Plain   G!rl   Scouts 

Miss     Nina     Morse. 
Long;   Plain    Epwortii   League 

Mrs.    Doris    Parker, 
Wamsutta  Grange 

Mrs.     Ida     M.     Briggs. 

Mrs.    Elizabeth    Livesley. 
Wamsutta  Juvenile  Grange  No.  2S 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Demoranville. 
Trinity   Mothers'   Club 

Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Rogers. 
Young   People's    Dept.    Trinity 
Ciurch 

Nora  K.   Stowell. 
New  Bedford  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Mrs.    Jane    Douglass. 


Smith    Mills    Ladies'   Aid 

Mrs.   Florence   E.   Irwin. 

Mrs.    Maybelle   J.    Brown. 

Grace   Church   Mothers'   Club 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Lammer. 
Order    of    Rainbow   Girls    (New 
Bedford  No.   3) 

Mrs.    Maude   W.   Young. 

Miss    Alice    Morde. 
Vocational   Teachers'   Association 

Mrs.    Mary   E.    Hughes. 
Stella  Lodge   Rebecca 

Mrs.    Vesta  M.    Chace   and   Mrs.   Inez 
L.   Teachman. 
Robin    Troop   Girl    Scouts. 

Miss  Erma  L.  Sherratt  and  Miss  Ethel 
F.  Hicks. 
City    Mission — Girls'    Dept. 

Miss  Mary  Pendlebury. 
City  Mission — Boys'  Dept. 

Mrs.    John    C.    Hanna. 
East  Freetown  Grange 

Marjorie   Gurney. 

Avis  Chace. 
Acushnet  Grangfe 

Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Frey. 

Mrs.  'Grace  Spooner. 
Acushnet    Women 's    Republican 
Club 

Mrs.    Abby    B.    Ellis. 
Friendly   Circle,   Acushnet   M.   E. 
Church 

Mrs.    A.    Louise    LeBoeuf. 

Mrs.   Clara  B.   Houston, 
American    Legion    Auxiliary 
(Acushnet) 

Mrs.     Nellie     Smith, 

Mrs.    Georgiana  Riendeau, 
Fairjaven   Grange 

Mrs.    Cora    A.    Anderson. 

Mrs.  Bertha  L.  Cory. 
St.  Martin's  Girls'  Friendly  Society 

Mrs.  Emily  M.  Stephenson. 

Miss  Alice  B.   Harrison. 
St.    Martin's    Junior   Dramatic 
Group 

Mrs.     Mabel     L.     Halpin. 
South  End  Woman's  Club 

Mrs.     Catherine     C.     Haworth, 

Mrs.  Rebecca  E.   Cayton, 
Sunbeam  Club 

Mrs.    Evelyn   Ring, 

Mrs.    Margaret    Dubord. 
American  Legion  Auxiliary,    (New 
Bedford) 

Mrs.   Gladys   H.    Colyer. 
United  Church  Mothers'  Club 

Mrs.    Mildred    R.    Burnham. 

Mrs.     Margaret     A.     Donaghy, 
Ladies'    Auxilliary    of    Battery    D. 
Veterans 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Beaumont. 

Mrs.    Grace  A.   Frank. 
United  CCiurch  Women's  Guild 

Lucy  P.   Hilton. 
Gifford   Chapter   O.   E.    S.    (Fair- 
haven) 

Mrs.  Katherine  Booth, 

Mrs.  Earle  C.  Burt. 


Dartmouth    Chapter   O.   E.    S. 

Mrs.   Arthur   C.   York. 
Smith  Mill's  Grange 

Miss  Leona  Stowell. 
Weeks — Plummer — American 
Legion   Auxiliary 

Mrs.     Elsie     K.     Davenport, 
"At  Large" 

Mrs.   G.  W.   WUliams. 
Vocational   School   Teacher 

Mrs.  E.  Marion  Adshead. 


HOME  ACCOUNTS 

Fifteen  women  braved  sub-zero 
weather  to  attend  Miss  Gerard's  Home 
Account  meeting  on  February  ninth, 
three  of  these  traveling  over  thirty 
miles  each  way  in  order  to  get  there. 
And  that,  we  feel,  is  something  w'orth 
talking  about.  Ten  more  women  have 
sent  in  orders  for  record  books,  and  are 
planning  to  keep  accounts  for  a  year, 
joining  ttie  group  at  the  second  meeting. 
By  the  time  this  article  is  printed  the 
final  meeting  will  have  been  held.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  months  Miss  Gerard 
will  call  on  the  women  who  are  enrolled 
in  order  to  help  them  with  any  per- 
sonal difficulties  they  may  run  into  in 
keeping  their  records. 

Writing  down  the  details  of  family 
expenditure  may  be  somewhat  of  a 
nuisance,  but  what  an  interesting  thing 
the  completed  record  will  be  at  the  end 
of  the  year!  First,  there  is  the  inven- 
tory of  household  possessions,  canned 
goods  on  the  preserve  closet  shelves, 
etc. — then  the  record  of  things  pur- 
chased, and  finally  another  inventory 
which  will  show  the  financial  standing 
at  the  end  of  the  year  as  compared  with 
when  the  accounts  were  started. 

A  new  group  will  be  started  early 
next  year. 


LIVER 

Any  kind  of  liver  is  good  food,  pro- 
viding it  is  v/ell  cooked.  The  difference 
in  quality  between  calves'  liver  and 
other  livers  such  as  pig,  lamb  and  beef, 
hardly  justifies  the  difference  in  price 
All  are  rich  in  iron  and  copper. 

Low  heat  and  short  cooking  preserves 
the   texture   and  flavor   of  liver.    Scald- 
ing   before    cooking    will    improve    the 
older  and  tougher  kinds. 
Soup    with    RIced    Liver    (Hungarian) 
^/i  lb.  beef  liver 
1  egg 

1  teaspoon  butter 
%   teaspoon  salt 

Bread  or  cracker  crumbs 

Make  a  good  beef  soup;  when  nearly 
done,  scrape  liver  very  fine  and  mix  it 
with  beaten  egg,  butter,  salt,  and 
enough  crumbs  to  mold.  Strain  soup 
and  put  the  liver  mixture  through  a 
fine  colander  into  the  soup.  Boil  3  min- 
utes and  serve  hot. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


ANNUAL  COUNTY  CLUB  ROUND-UP 
DAY 

The  Annual  4-H  Round-Up  Day  will 
be  held  Saturday,  April  21st,  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School.  A 
particularly  interesting  program  is 
being  planned  which  will  include 
several  contests,  moving  pictures,  ex- 
hibits, speaking  by  the  State  Leader, 
Mr.  George  L.  Farley,  and  other 
features.  Begin  to  plan  now  for  your 
club  to  attend. 

Recognition  will  be  given  on  that  day 
to  the  club  having  the  largest  percent- 
age of  attendance. 

You  will  receive  a  later  notice  with 
details  and  a  program  of  the  day's 
events. 

The  next  regular  County  4-H  Service 
Club  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  Nor- 
ton Grange  Hall  on  Friday  evening, 
April  13th.  Notices  will  be  mailed  out 
to  the  members,  regular  and  prospec- 
tive, at  a  later  date. 


COUNTY  CAMP  NOTES 

The  following  hobbies  are  being  con- 
sidered for  County  Camp  this  year, 
wood  carving,  photography,  silhouette 
work.  Of  course  there  will  be  nature 
and  star  study  also.  Some  instruction 
and  training  will  be  given  this  year  in 
club  leadership  work.  It  is  hoped  that 
several  older  club  members  will  be 
present. 

Miss  Marion  E.  Forbes,  Assistant 
State  Club  Leader,  will  probably  be  the 
representative  from  the  State  Office  to 
attend  our  Camp  this  year. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  Club  ar- 
range to  raise  money,  by  food  sale  or 
what  not,  to  send  one  of  their  delegates, 
to  be  voted  on  later,  to  County  Camp 
this  June. 

However,  others  besides  the  one  dele- 
gate from  a  Club,  may  come  if  passed 
upon  by  the  Camp  Committee  of  the 
County  Service  Club. 

This  does  not  look  like  camping 
weather  but  when  spring  does  start  it 
will  come  quickly,  so  I  would  advise 
you  to  get  your  application  in  early. 


Taber,  Jr.,  Assonet;  Frank  Young, 
Mansfield;  James  Frazer,  Assonet; 
George  and  Frank  Medeiros,  Somerset; 
Leonard  Doran  and  Ray  Harrington, 
North  Dartmouth;  Ernest  Ortelt,  North 
Rehoboth.  All  of  these  had  an  average 
egg  yield  of  over  15  eggs  per  bird, 
which  is  very  good. 

The    standing   by   Clubs   for   January 
is  as  follows: 
First — Full-O-Pep,     Dartmouth,     L.     L. 

Ray  Harrington. 
Second — Watuppa,     Fall     River,     L.     L. 

Edward  Myles. 
Third — Faunce     Corner,     North     Dart- 
mouth, L.  L.  Wm.  McConville. 
Fourth — AnaWan,      Rehoboth,      L.      L. 

IMichael  Schobel. 
Fifth — Somerset,    So.    Somerset,    L.    L. 

Club  Agent. 
Sixth — Forge,     Assonet,     L.     L.     Club 

Agent. 
Seventh- — Mansfield,      L.      L.      Elsmore 

Austin. 
Eighth — Red  Rock,  North  Attleboro,  L. 

L.  Alfred  Glode. 
Ninth — Briggs'     Corner,    Attleboro,     L. 

Club  Agent. 


HANDICRAFT   CLUB    NOTES 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  January  Egg  Laying  contest  for 
individuals  is  as  follows: 

First — George  Souza,  Rehoboth. 

Second — Arthur   Travers,    Somerset. 

Third — Florien   Roy,   Acushnet. 

George  Souza  had  an  average  yield 
for  the  month  of  25  eggs  per  bird  for 
his  56  birds,  which  is  excellent.  The 
other  two  boys  were  not  far  behind. 

Others  on  the  honor  roll  for  the 
month     are     the     following:     William 


FORESTRY  CLUB   NOTES 


The  Junior  Woodsmen  of  the  Smith 
Mills  School  spent  a  day  thinning  a  wood 
lot  belonging  to  the  Acushnet  Saw  Mills 
Co.,  in  New  Bedford,  near  the  Free- 
town line  recently.  Those  who  partici- 
pated were  the  following:  Bobby  and 
Haldane  E.  Irwin  Jr.,  Andrew  Stu- 
polski,  James  Neville,  Irvin  Perry, 
Charles  Barney,  Arnold  Pacheco,  Ralph 
Hawes  and  "Andy"  Goodwin.  Other 
members  were  sick  and  could  not  be 
present. 

The  boys  thinned  the  wood  lot  in  the 
morning  and  visited  the  Acushnet  Saw 
Mills  to  see  them  handle  logs,  saw 
boards,  etc.  At  noon  time  each  boy 
made  a  fire  and  prepared  his  own  dinner. 
They  all  had  a  fine  time  and  did  quite 
a  little  work. 


GARDEN   NOTES 

Although  it  still  looks  like  winter  at 
the  present  writing,  spring,  by  the 
calendar  is  not  far  off.  At  any  rate 
Garden  Club  members  are  now  being 
enrolled. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  make  your 
garden  plans,  get  a  catalogue  from 
some  reliable  seed  store,  and  order  your 
seed. 

If  Garden  Clubs  are  organized  early, 
it  is  possible  to  have  several  helpful 
meetings   before   school   closes  in  June. 

Club  enrolments  have  already  been 
obtained  in  Acushnet  and  in  East  Taun^ 
ton. 


COUNTY   AWARDS    CONTEST 

Mr.  Aldo  Fasolo  of  Taunton,  a  Club 
member  and  past  local  leader  of  the 
Handicraft  Clubs  of  the  County  Street 
School,  recently  made  a  number  of 
sample  articles  which  the  Club  Agent 
is  using  in  the  Clubs  about  the  County. 
They  are  fine  pieces  of  handicraft 
workmanship.  Aldo  is  glad  to  do  cabinet 
work  for  any  one  who  wishes,  at  a 
reasonable  charge. 

"Fix  it  Week"  is  now  on  and  blanks 
to  fill  out  as  to  repairs  made  by  Club 
members  will  be  sent  out  at  an  early 
date. 

Don't  forget  that  your  work  should 
be  all  done  by  May,  if  you  wish  to  get 
your  pin  this  year.  That  means  that 
there  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  month 
left  to  get  everything  done.  All  ex- 
hibits should  be  held  during  May. 


THE    LOWLY   GRAINBAG 

How  many  of  us  have  things  on  hand 
that  we  might  use  to  good  advantage. 
Many  homes  in  the  county  are  making 
excellent  use  of  grain,  flour,  and  sugar 
bags.  Last  year  there  wex'e  150  articles 
made  of  grain  bags  by  4-H  Club  mem- 
bers. Already  many  articles  for  home 
and  for  club  members  have  been  made. 
Nearly  every  home  where  sewing  is 
done  has  a  scrap  bag.  Bits  of  brightly 
colored  ginghams,  percales,  prints  and 
bias  pieces  can  be  brought  forth  and 
combined  effectively  to  make  interesting 
kitchen  curtains,  luncheon  sets,  aprons, 
smocks,  dresses  for  children  and  grown- 
ups and  many  other  useful  articles. 


CONTESTS   FOR  GIRLS 

Annual  Round-Up  Day  is  to  be  held 
on  Saturday,  April  21st,  this  year.  The 
dress  contest  has  been  a  feature  for 
several  years.  It  will  again  be  held  at 
this  time.  There  will  also  be  contests 
for  those  in  the  food  and  homecraft 
clubs. 

Food  Club  members  should  be 
making  their  books  as  attractive  as 
possible  so  they  may  enter  the  County 
contest.  There  will  also  be  a  table  set- 
ting contest. 

The  homecraft  members  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  exhibit  articles  they 
have  made  and  notebooks.  Ten  minute 
demonstrations  by  teams  of  two  Club 
members  each  will  be  an  interesting 
part  of  the  program. 

Ask  your  leaders  more  about  these 
contests  and  plan  to  be  with  us  on 
April  21st. 
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COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  AGENT 
SERVICE 


Perhaps  a  word  is  in  order  bespeaking 
patience  in  connection  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  County  Agricultural  Agent 
to  succeed  Mr.  Warren  L.  Ide,  resigned, 
and  in  connection  with  the  handling  of 
the  service  while  that  appointment  is 
pending. 

The  service  will  be  continued  as  best 
we  can  during  the  interim  by  distribute 
ing  the  burden,  so  far  as  it  can  be  car- 
ried, among  other  members  of  the 
School  and  Extension  Staff.  Some  of  the 
service  will  necessarily  be  curtailed. 

The  Federal  Seed  and  Crop  Loans  are 
continued  by  the  government  this  year, 
and  will  be  handled  for  the  present  by 
Mr.  Forrest  R.  Gilson,  as  intermediary. 
The  committee  on  these  loans  this  year 
is  Mr.  A.  Laurence  Brackett,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Shaw,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Connors. 

Fortunately  the  Production  Credit  Asn 
sociation,  Office  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  has 
relieved  us  of  the  handling  of  any  fed- 
eral land  bank  loans  and  of  the  shorts 
term  "Production"  loans. 

Someone  has  raised  the  question 
whether  the  County  Agricultural  Agent 
position  could  not  be  done  away  with — 
presumably  in  the  interest  of  economy. 
To  do  away  with  the  County  Agricultur- 
al Agent  would  necessitate  the  adding 
of  another  man  to  the  school  staff  in 
some  capacity  to  carry  the  work.  In 
making  any  such  change  we  should  be 
deprived  of  the  federal  funds  toward  the 
salary,  of  the  franking  privilege,  and 
quite  possibly  of  the  State  reimburse- 
ment for  this  work,  which  together 
cover  considerably  more  than  half  the 
costs  of  the  service. 

Others  have  emphasized  the  desirabil- 
ity of  selecting  a  candidate  who  is  now 
a  resident  of  Bristol  County — presum- 
ably to  give  some  worthy  person  a  job. 
No  one  more  than  I  would  like  to  do  a 
good  turn  for  a  neighbor;  yet  the  fact 
that  a  candidate's  home  at  present  is  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  County 
boundary  line  neither  adds  to  nor  de- 
tracts much  from  his  qualifications  for 
service.  The  spirit  of  narrow  self-seek- 
ing in  our  people  has  played  no  small 
part  in  bringing  this  great,  virile  nation 


ANNUAL   GARDEN   DAY 

Wednesday,  April  18 

From  10  A.  M.  to  Mid-Afternoon 


DON'T  BE  MISLED 


Each  year,  for  several  years,  one  or 
more  residents  of  the  County  have 
brought  to  our  attention  the  fact  that 
hucksters  were  using  the  name  of  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  to 
sell  produce  represented  as  coming  from 
the  School  but  which  proved  not  to  be 
School  produce. 

Sometimes  fruit  or  vegetables  or  flow'- 
ers  or  plants  are  purchased  from  the 
School  by  those  who  sell  these  products 
again.  On  the  other  hand,  in  several 
cases,  hucksters  have  sold  decidedly  in- 
ferior produce  in  the  name  of  the  School 
when  neither  the  goods  nor  the  man 
had  any  connection  whatever  with  the 
School. 

It  may  be  well,  in  case  of  doubt,  to 
inquire  at  the  School  office. 

to  the  unfortunate  conditions  through 
which  we  are  passing.  The  broader  view 
is  needed,  interest  in  and  service  for  the 
common  good. 

Inconvenient  as  delay  in  this  appoint- 
ment may  be,  delay  is  undoubtedly  bet- 
ter than  the  appointment  of  a  second- 
rate  candidate.  Good  material  is  avail- 
able, men  whose  age  and  experience  well 
qualify  them  for  the  tasks,  and  who  have 
specially  trained  for  this  type  of  work. 

For  twenty  years  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  this  School  and  others  in  au- 
thority have  steadily  built  up  a  high 
quality  of  service  by  appointing  the 
personnel  solely  on  the  basis  of  their 
qualifications.  This  fact  in  itself  is  an 
earnest  that  in  this  appointment,  also, 
the  interests  of  the  County  will  be  well 
taken  care  of. 

In  the  meantime  direct  all  communi- 
cations  that   Would    ordinarily   come   to 
the   County  Agi-icultural  Agent  to   the 
Bristol  County  Ag-ricultural  School. 
GEORGE  H.  GILBERT, 

Director. 


FIRST  ANNUAL 

SPRING 

FLOWER   SHOW 

April 

18, 

19, 

and  20 

From  10 

A. 

M. 

to  9  P. 

M. 

TO     SAFEGUARD     DAIRY     FARM 
PRICES 


No  phase  of  the  marketing  of  farm 
products,  or  of  any  other  line  of  prod- 
ucts, has  been  more  perplexing  and  dif- 
ficult than  the  marketing  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. The  Administration  at  Washington 
has  frankly  stated  that  this  presented 
the  most  puzzling  problem  that  con- 
fronts them. 

Now  the  A.  A.  A.  has  come  through 
with  a  proposal  that  Dairymen,  in  com- 
mon with  Hog-producers  and  others,  cut 
down  production  by  ten  per  cent,  as  one 
step  toward  raising  prices.  In  return  for 
this  voluntary  curtailment  of  production 
the  government  proposes  to  pay  to  the 
farmer  what  amounts  to  about  $1.50  for 
each  hundred  pounds  of  milk  that  he 
shrinks  his  production  from  the  average 
for  the  years  1932  and  1933. 

Then  it  is  proposed  to  recover  this 
money  that  the  government  is  to  pay  to 
the  farmers  who  voluntarily  reduce  their 
dairy  output  by  levying  a  tax  on  all 
dairy  products,  which  tax  everybody 
must  pay.  It  is  intended  that  this  tax 
shall  not  be  paid  by  the  farmer  but  by 
the  dealer  or  consumer,  yet  in  practice 
the  only  way  the  farmer  can  prevent 
this  processing  tax  from  being  deducted 
from  his  milk  check  is,  perhaps,  to  come 
under  the  federal  code  and  license  sys- 
tem. 

It  seems  to  be  true  that  those  fanners 
around  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  Provi- 
dence and  Newport  have  insured  their 
milk  price  at  the  farm  through  the  fed- 
eral code  and  license  that  went  into  ef- 
fect April   1   in  those  areas. 

In  general  the  possible  advantage  to 
farmers  in  Bristol  County  that  may 
come  from  the  ten  per  cent  reduction  in 
dairy  output  will  come,  if  it  comes  at 
all,  through  an  improved  market. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  DAIRY  HERDS  IN  THE  BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH  HERD 
IMPROVEMENT    ASSOCIATION 


Twenty-five  herds  finish  entire  year 
herds  for  year. 


1933.  Following  are  10  highest  average 


Av.  Lbs. 

Av.  Lbs. 

Owner 

No.  Cows 

Breed 

Milk 

Fat 

W.  J.   Davidson, 

5 

P.  B.  Guernsey 

8297 

431.7 

F.   C.  Sattler, 

22 

P.  B.  Holsteiin 

11,942 

422.5 

Young  Orchard  Co., 

9 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

10,082 

419.2 

World's  End  Farm, 

9 

P.   B.  Jerseys 

7,200 

394.2 

David   Peckham, 

10 

Mixed 

9,,979 

388.1 

Henry  Bartlett, 

19 

Jerseys  &  Holsteins 

9,111 

387.7 

A.  H.  Kress, 

11 

P.  B.  Jerseys 

6,542 

382.5 

Wm.  N.  Howard, 

28 

Jerseys  &  Holsteins 

8,364 

367.8 

George  B.  Flint, 

25 

P.  B.  Holsteins 

10,593 

360.0 

F.  H.  Horton  &  Son, 

30 

Mixed 

9,671 

345.5 

ALL  COWS  MAKING  OVER 

Cow's  Name  or  No. 
George  B.  Flint: 

Johanna   Maartje    Dekol 
W.  J.  Davidson,  Florence 

Young  Orchard  Co. 

Yellow  Kate's  Daisy 
William  N.  Howard, 

Victor's  Noble  Interest 
Young  Orchard  Co., 

Laneway  Jeannette 
David  Peckham,  13 

A.  H.  Kress,  7 

William  N.  Howard,     Azalia's  Valois 
F.  C.  Sattler,  30 

William  A.  Martin  43 

A.  H.  Kress,  14 


EOO  POUNDS  OF  BUTTER  FAT 


P.  B.  Holstein 

18,194 

613.7 

P.   B.    Guernsey 

11,418 

604.2 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

13,923 

593.1 

P.  B.  Jersey 

11,375 

589.6 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

14,560 

556.3 

Grade    Holstein 

12,633 

642.7 

P.  B.  Jersey 

9,310 

541.6 

P.  B.  Jersey 

8,854 

540.8 

P.  B.  Holstein 

14,510 

516.6 

Holstein  &  Jersey 

10,743 

613.7 

P.  B.  Jersey 

7,431 

606.4 

B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 


JUDGING  TEAM  WINS  HONORS 

The  Poultry  Judging  Contest  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  begins  with  the 
annual  contest  at  Amherst  in  the  fall  to 
select  among  the  contestants,  a  state 
judging  team.  The  scores  from  the  Am- 
herst contest  are  combined  with  those 
from  Topsfield  and  the  contestants  with 
the  twenty  highest  scores  are  placed  in 
the  running  for  the  semi-final  contest 
at  Amherst  the  following  March. 

After  having  judged  at  all  three  of 
the  contests,  Victor  Martin  of  Bristol 
ranks  first,  with  Albert  Haracz  fifth, 
and  Donald  Peckham  seventh. 

The  first  six  in  rank  wUl  compete  with 
one  another  at  Brockton  or  Topsfield 
in  September  to  represent  Massachu- 
setts at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
at  Springfield  in  the  fall. 


Those  receiving  letters  were:  Adrian 
Vincent,  Joseph  Rogers,  Milton  Pro- 
vost, Albert  Haracz,  Walter  Fitzger- 
ald, Mitchell  Plonka  and  Howard  Pot- 
ter. Howard  Potter  was  the  manager 
for  the  season.  Those  receiving  num- 
erals were:  Henry  Urban  '34,  George 
Berry  '35,  Malcolm  Brownell  '35,  Ray- 
mond Johnson  '35,  Theodore  Kocon  '35, 
Wocjiech  Psyz  '35,  Walter  Goff  '36, 
Elmer  Bryant  '37,  Alfred  Santos  '37. 

Letters  for  the  past  season  for  ten- 
nis were  given  out  to  Edwin  J.  Mager, 
Jr.,  Walter  Fitzgerald,  William  Hobby 
and  David   Stetson. 


ATHLETIC   AWARDS 

The  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  quintet  won  the  1933-'34  Narra- 
gansett  League  Basketball  Champion- 
ship. The  school  boasted  of  one  of  the 
finest  teams  this  year  in  the  history  of 
the  school.  Awards  were  given  out  by 
Mr.    Pettey    at    the    closing    assembly. 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 

The  Class  of  1934  graduated  Monday 
evening,  April  2.  A  fine  program  was 
enjoyed  by  a  crowd  which  packed  the 
school  assembly.  The  school  Glee  Cllib, 
in  which  were  a  number  of  the  Seniors, 
sang  several  numbers.  A  band  and  a 
trumpet  trio,  both  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Mason,  added  a  great  va- 
riety to  the  music  for  the  evening. 
Rev.  George  T.  Carl  of  Winchester,  New 
Hampshire,  offered  the  invocation. 
Short  addresses  were  given  by  two  of 
the  Seniors,  George  Trefethen  on  the 
subject   "Life   of   an   Aggie   Boy"   and 


Ted   Ciaburri,  "The   Guernsey  Cow." 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  given 
by  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  President  of 
Massachusetts  State  Ctollege,  taking  as 
his  subject  "What's  Ahead  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Massachusetts?" 

The  presentation  of  Diplomas  was 
made  by  Mr.  Allen  P.  Keith,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Those  receiv- 
ing diplomas  were:  Frank  Brown,  Jo- 
seph Ernest  Brulotte,  John  Joseph  Bry- 
ant, Rudolph  Christian  Christenson, 
Salvatore  Ted  Ciaburri,  Carlton  E. 
Cobb,  Joseph  Frank  Cotrone,  Gordon 
Westley  Diggle,  Walter  James  Fitz- 
gerald, Albert  H.  J.  Haracz,  Clifford 
Edward  Johnson,  Wilfred  Kay,  John 
Francis  Marcille,  Victor  Russell  Mar- 
tin, Howard  C.  Potter,  Herbert  L.  Rip- 
ley, Walter  A.  Roberts,  Joseph  E.  Rog- 
ers, John  Joseph  Rosis,  Joseph  Law- 
rence Silvia,  Mason  Vestal  Smith, 
George  Stanford  Spencer,  George 
Thomas  Trefethen,  Henry  Peter  Urban, 
Adrian   M.    Vincent. 

Those  receiving  Certificates  were: 
John  Isaac  Andrew,  John  Russell 
Brown,  Francis  Michael  Lyden. 

The  Alumni  Honors  were  given  out 
by  Mr.  H.  Judson  Robinson.  These 
honors  consist  of  a  pennant  of  the 
School  to  one  in  each  of  the  classes, 
who  in  the  estimation  of  the  entire 
staff  seems  to  be  the  most  representa- 
tive all-ai'ound  fellow,  in  his  class  work, 
in  his  field  work  and  in  his  attitude  to- 
ward life  in  general.  Those  receiving 
these  were:  Freshman,  John  Bartley; 
Sophomore,  Omer  Harrison;  Junior, 
Gerald  DeCosta;  Senior,  Wilfred  Kay. 

The  Thrift  prizes  were  awarded  by 
Mr.  Warren  L.  Ide.  These  are  based  on 
three  things:  (1)  wise  spending  of 
money  earned;  (2)  general  work  habits; 
(3)  condition  of  the  daily  account 
books. 

Three  prizes  are  given  to  three  mem- 
bers of  each  class.  Those  in  the  Fresh- 
man, Sophomore,  and  Junior  classes,  re- 
ceive five,  three  and  two  dollars,  while 
the  Seniors  receive  ten,  six  and  four 
dollars.  The  recipients  of  these  awards 
were:  Freshman,  John  Bartley,  Robert 
Jones,  Sewall  Peckham;  Sophomore, 
Omer  Harrison,  Norman  LaBelle,  An- 
thony Korkuc;  Juniors,  Mitchell  Plon- 
ka, Wocjiech  iPysz,  PhiUip  Therrien; 
Senior,  Carllton  Cobb,  George  Trefeth- 
en, Clifford  Johnson. 


OFFICERS       FOR       THE       STUDENT 
ORGANIZATION 


The  Builders  of  America,  which  is 
the  student  organization  of  the  School, 
elected  its  officers  for  the  coming  year: 
(Continued   on   Page    3,    Continued    3) 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


TOMATO  JUICE  COCKTAIL 

Although  this  is  the  season  to  plant 
rather  than  the  harvest  season,  we  hope 
there  are  still  some  canned  tomatoes 
left  on  the  shelves. 

Mrs.  Edward  Parker  of  North  Eas- 
ton  has  worked  out  the  proportions  in 
this  excellent  cocktail  recipe.  Try  it 
and  see  if  it  doesn't  add  new  zest  to 
your  interest  in  tomatoes.  Remember, 
tomatoes  are  an  excellent  "spring 
tonic. " 

Place   one   quart   canned   tomatoes — 
2  bay  leaves 
8  whole  cloves 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  teaspoons  sugar 

in  a  saucepan.  Allow  to  simmer  15 
ni,inutes.  Remove  from  stove,  cool,  then 
add 

1  teaspoon  horseradish 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice, 
and  strain.  Chill  before  serving. 

Mrs.  Parker  also  suggests  making  up 
more  than  the  amount  required  for  im- 
mediate use  and  canning  what  is  left. 
If  processed  for  20  minutes  in  the 
water  bath,  the  cocktail  will  keep  in- 
definitely. 


PROGRAM    PLANNING 

The"  Mansfield  and  Taunton  meetings 
of  the  Program  Planning  group  conduct- 
ed by  Miss  Mary  Pozzi,  State  Recrea- 
tion Specialist,  w'ere  well   attended. 

After  listing  the  essentials  of  a  well 
planned  meeting  a  discussion  of  the 
ways  and  means  of  reaching  these 
goals  was  started.  This  will  continue 
throughout  the  series  until  all  the  im- 
portant points  have  been  covered.  Par- 
ticular interest  was  shown  in  the  sim- 
ple outliine  of  parliamentary  law  which 
Miss  Pozzi  promised  for  the  next  meet- 
ing. 

Following   is   a   list   of   those   repre- 
sented at  the  meetings: 
TAUNTON 
VETERANS  FOREIGN  WARS— Luella 

M.  Chausse,  Sadie  A.  Hedberg. 
BRYANT'S        CORNER        MOTHERS' 

CLUB      (Somerset) — Florence      L. 

Pontes. 
P.  T.  A.   (Attleboro) — Ada  V.  Johnson. 
LADIES'   AID— Mabel   I.   Buttle. 
BRISTOL     COUNTY     4-H     SERVICE 

CLUB — Doris    H.    Johnson,    Annie 

E.   Cash. 
WESTVILLE    WOMAN'S    CLUB— An- 
gle B.  Shaw,  Mildred  B.  Willis. 
EASTERN    STAR     (Somerset)— Hazel 

Bullard. 
MARTHEAN     SOCIETY  —  Eliza     B. 

Hawkes. 
BERKLEY  P.  T.  A.— Elsie  L.  Howland. 
EASTERN     STAR     (Rehoboth)— Elsie 

G.  Carpenter. 


CONG.    CHURCH  YOUNG   PEOPLE— 

Blanche   H.   Redfield. 
REHOBOTH    P.    T.    A.— Elizabeth    M. 

Francis. 
W.    K.    B.    HOME    MISSIONARY    SO- 
CIETY—Elmie  G.  Fuller. 
ANAWAN  GRANGE— Marion  C.  John- 
son. 
WOMAN'S  GUILD— iMarion  M.  Austin, 
Ruth   M.    MacKendrick. 

MOTHER'S    CLUB— Marie    G.    Champ- 

ney,    Eleanor    F.    Jenkins. 
AMERICAN      LEGION      AUXILIARY 
(Pottersville) — Helen  M.  Simmons, 
Jennie  M.  Berard. 

PARENT-TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
— Mildred  H.  Gifford,  Lillian  J. 
Clifton. 

GIRL  SCOUTS— Miss  A.  Medary,  Mar- 
gery Dean. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  —  Wm. 
Lee  Abbott. 

BROADWAY  CHURCH— Rev.  John  L. 
Findlay. 

SO.  SOMERSET  WOMAN'S  CLUB— 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Stephenson. 

WILBUR  P.  T.  A.— Mrs.  H.  Haynes, 
Mrs.  Clifton  E.  Booth. 

TAUNTON  GIRL'S  CLUB— Gertrude 
Menard,  Grace  Mahoney,  Mary  L. 
Prado. 

ROYAL  DAUGHTERS'  S.  S.  CLASS— 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Mager,  Mrs.  Amy  G 
Bliss. 

SUPT.  JUNIOR  S.  S.— Miss  Mabel  Aus- 
tin. 

OAKLAND  SOCIAL  CLUB— Mrs.  Lil- 
lian Bliss. 

TAUNTON  GRANGE  NO.  230— Ger- 
trude M.   Chase. 

MANSFIELD 

WOMEN'S  RELIEF  CORPS— Granvilla 
N.  F.  Wilson. 

CATHOLIC  WOMEN'S  CLUB— Helen 
A.  Gaffney,  Ida  M.  McDermott. 

NEW  CENTURY  CLUB— Rose  D. 
Phipps,   Maud   S.   Hadlock. 

MANSFIELD  GIRL  SCOUTS  —  Bessie 
A.   Pierce. 

OPTIMIST    CLUB— Clara    P.    Lishman. 

LADIES'  AID— Shirlie  L.  Chapman, 
Mrs.   Laura  HaU. 

ALL  SAINTS'  CHURCH,  JUNIOR  AUX- 
ILIARY— Mrs.    Elizabeth    Brown. 

ALL  SAINTS'  CHURCH,  GIRLS' 
FRIENDLY  SOCIETY— Mrs.  F.  A. 
Willmore. 

AMERICAN  HOME  DEPARTMENT— 
Mrs.  J.  T.  McCool,  Mrs.  Edith  T. 
Fisher. 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  MOTH- 
ERS' CLASS— Mrs.  Henry  N. 
Paine,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Rose. 

ALL  SAINTS'  CHURCH  —  Alice  R. 
Sweet. 

POCAHONTAS  LODGE  —  Mrs.  Anna 
TiUotson. 

D.  A.  R. — Mrs.  Helen  P.  Robinson,  Mrs. 
Lena  D.  Tucker. 


EASTERN   STAR^Mrs   Nora  R.   Bay- 
ley,   Mrs.   Florence   M.   Moorhouse. 
MANSFIELD  COURT  M.  C.  O.  F.  No. 

246— Veronica    T.    Markt,    Lillian 

M.  Currivan. 
GOOD     WILL     SOCIETY  —  Violette 

Guild,   Ruth   W.    Tarr. 
MANSFIELD    CONG.    S.    S.,   Jr.    Dept. 

— Bertha  S.  Hopkins. 
REBEKAH  LODGE— Hazel  M.  Turner. 
EAST    MANSFIELD    S.     S.— Gertrude 

Bonney. 
EAST   MANSFIELD  P.   T.   A.— Martha 

E.  Cann,  Edith  Dustin. 
MANSFIELD   P.    T.    A.   —   Laura   M. 

Chapman. 
NORTH  ATTLEBORO   P.   T.   A.— Mrs. 

J.  R.  Fletcher,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Riordan. 
ATTLEBORO   FALLS,   P.   T.   A.— Mrs. 

E.  E.  Daly. 
AMERICAN    LEGION    AUXILIARY  — 

Isabelle  F.  Lyons. 
UNIVERSALIST  Y.  P.  C.  U.— Ruth  Up- 

ham. 
UNIVERSALIST    CHURCH,    LADIES' 

SOCIAL — Cecile  Roberts. 
UNIVERSALIST    CHURCH,    MISSION 

CIRCLE— EfiFie   C.    Warburton. 
MANSFIELD     BAPTIST     CHURCH  — 

Mildred  L.  Brown. 
M.  E.  CHURCH— Mrs.  J.  G.  Bisbee. 
OLD     COLONY    NORTH    POMONA— 

Bertha   M.   Harvey. 
OAK     HILL     GRANGE— Gertrude    M. 

Walker,  MOdred  Brown. 
MANSFIELD  GRANGE  NO.  315— Mar- 
garet Leonard,  Phenie  Robinson. 
GLORIA    di    ITALIA    LODGE— Sylvia 

Moro,  Florence  Uva. 
LADIES'  AID— Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Murrey. 
AT  LARGE— Mrs.   Charlotte  B.  AUen, 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Worman. 

OFFICERS  OF  STUDENT  ORGANIZA- 
TION (Continued  from  Page  2) 
President,  Ellsworth  Phillips;  Vice- 
President,  Thomas  Wilcock;  Second 
Vice-President,  Omer  Harrison;  Third 
Vice-President,  Roland  Ashley;  Fourth 
Vice-President,  Anthony  Korkuc;  Sec- 
retary, Robert  Kennedy;  Asst.  Secre- 
tary, Virginia  Ide;  Treasurer,  Mitchell 
Plonka;  Asst.  Treasurer,  Irving  Wyeth; 
Custodian,  John  Bartley;  Asst.  Custo- 
dian, Roger  Banner;  Color  Bearer,  Vin- 
cent Foster;  Asst.  Color  Bearer,  Tren- 
or  Goodell;  Chorus  Leader,  Leonard 
Briggs;  Asst.  Chorus  Leader,  Eleanor 
Ingalls;  Pianist,  Russell  Fish;  Asst.  Pi- 
anist,   Elaine   Bullard. 

Y.  F.  A.  Committee  —  Malcolm 
Brownell,  John  Gaboon,  Clarence  Kor- 
kuc. 

Social  Life  Committee  —  George 
Berry,  Norman  Desjardins,  James 
Woodsum. 

Athletic  Committee — John  Rogers, 
Elmer  Bryant,  Alfred  Santos. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


"ROUND  UP  DAY" 

All  aboard  for  the  biggest  club  event 
of  the  year — ^the  4-H  Round  Up  Day — 
on  Saturday,  April  21st,  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School.  Last  year 
there  were  250  present  but  lets  make 
it  larger  and  better  this  year.  Bring 
your  lunches.  Milk  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
Dining  Hall. 


COUNTY    CAMP    NOTES 

County  Camp  will  open  with  dinner  on 
Monday,  June  25th,  and  will  close  after 
dinner  on  Saturday,  June  30th.  The 
camp  fee  wUl  be  $5.00,  $1.00  of  which 
is  to  be  paid  upon  application.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  no  charge  to  the 
County  Winners,  Camp  Spirits,  and 
Counselors.  Camp  this  year  will  be  for 
a  period  of  five  days  instead  of  four 
days  as  previously,  hence  the  increase 
in  fee.  There  will  be  an  additional 
charge  of  25  cents  per  camper  for  ma- 
terial used   in   hobbies. 

Applications  are  already  coming  in. 
Be  sure  to  apply  early  for  reservations. 
Forward  applications  to  the  Camp  Com- 
mittee of  the  County  4-H  Service  Club: 
Mrs.  D.  Lee  Johnson,  Rehoboth;  Miss 
Christina  Schobel,  Rehoboth;  Mr.  Wil- 
fred Vincent,  Rehoboth;  Mr.  William 
M.  McConville,  North  Dartmouth;  Mr. 
Aldo  Pasolo,  Taunton;  or  to  the  Club 
Agents,  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Stewart,  Mr. 
Edvrin  R.  Wyeth. 


FINAL  EXHIBITS 


Final  exhibits  of  all  winter  clubs  must 
be  held  during  May  unless  special  ar- 
rangement is  made  with  Miss  Stewart 
or  Mr.  Wyeth  for  a  later  date. 

Please  be  sure  to  arrange  with  your 
Leader  or  Teacher  because  the  Club 
Agents  do  the  judging  of  these  ex- 
hibits and  should  know  in  advance. 

This  final  exhibit  of  your  work  is  a 
part  of  your  program  and  must  be 
made  if  you  wish  to  receive  your  pin. 
The  winter  projects  include  Clothing, 
Food,  and  Homecraft  for  the  girls,  and 
Poultry,  Handicraft,  and  Forestry  for 
the  boys. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  February  Egg  Laying  Contest 
for  individuals  is  as  follows:  First,  Al- 
ban  Vincent,  Rehoboth;  second,  Flo- 
rien  Roy,  Acushnet;  third,  George 
Souza,  Rehoboth. 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  the  three 
winners  were  the  following:  George 
Hyde,  Berkley;  Leonard  Doran,  Dart- 
mouth;   Frank    and    George    Medeiros, 


Somerset;  Ignatius  Szpotowski,  Acush- 
net; Ernest  Ortelt,  Rehoboth,  and  Wal- 
ter  Skawinski,   Attleboro. 

The    standing    of   the    Poultry    Clubs 
in  the   County  for  February   is  as  fol- 
lows: 
First — ^Full-o  '-Pep,     North     Dartmouth. 

L.   L.  Ray  Harrington. 
Second — Watuppa,    Fall    River.    L.    L. 

Edward  Myles. 
Third — ^Anawan,  Rehoboth.  L.  L.  Mich- 
ael Schobel. 
Fourth — Happy     Hen,    Assonet.    L.    L. 

Club  Agent. 
Fifth — Faunce     Comer,     North     Dart- 
mouth.   L.   L.   William  McConville. 
Sixth — Somerset,  South  Somerset.  L.  L. 

Club  Agent. 
Seventh — Briggs   Corner,   Attleboro.   L. 

L.   Club   Agent. 
Eighth — Red  Rock,  North  Attleboro.  L. 

L.   Alfred   Glode. 
Ninth — Mansfield,  Mansfield.  L.  L.  Els- 
more  Austin. 

The  Anawan  Poultry  Club  visited  the 
poultry  farm  of  Mr.  Edward  Roy  of 
Rehoboth  recently  and  the  Red  Rock 
Club  of  North  Attleboro  visited  Mr.  L. 
G.  Moss's  Poultry  Farm  at  West  Mans- 
field. Many  interesing  and  helpful  sug- 
gesions  were  given  the  club  boys  by 
Mr.  Roy  of  Rehoboth  and  Mr.  Charles 
Fletcher  who  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Moss' 
plant  at  West  Mansfield. 


HANDICRAFT  CLUB  NOTES 

Briefly  the  handicraft  requirements 
for  qualification  for  club  pins  are  as 
follows: 

First  year — Club  pledge,  identifica- 
tion and  use  of  ten  tools,  how  to  sharp- 
en plane  or  chisel,  one  repair  and  the 
making  of  two  articles,  first  three  tests 
and  record.  Exhibit  one  article. 

Second  year — Making  of  two  articles 
involving  the  use  of  joints,  as  book- 
shelves, bird  houses,  etc.;  knowledge  of 
setting  pane  of  glass,  passing  of  five 
tests  and  club  pledge,  exhibit  one 
article. 

Advanced,  third,  fourth,  etc. — Mak- 
ing of  some  simple  article  of  fuimiture, 
article  involving  making  of  mitre  joint, 
and  one  repair  job  such  as  the  packing 
of  a  water  faucet,  etc.,  also  club  pledge 
and  five  tests,  exhibit  one  article. 


GARDEN   CLUB   NOTES 

Get  your  garden  started  early.  Peas, 
carrots,  beets,  lettuce,  radishes  and 
onion  sets  may  be  planted  now. 

There  are  fine  opportunities  for  gar- 
den club  members  to  earn  money  by  ex- 
hibiting their  products,  both  flowers  and 
vegetables  at  the  various  fairs  in  late 
summer  and  early  fall.  Send  for  an  en- 
rolment card  to  the  Club  Agent,  Seg- 
reganset. 


MUSIC   MEMORY   CONTEST 

Saturday,  April  7th,  Mr.  Stoneman 
will  begin  playing  numbers  on  the  1934 
4-H  Music  Program.  He  will  play  one 
each  week  until  June  16th  when  the 
Music  Memory  Contest  will  be  con- 
ducted. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  interest 
this  year  in  the  Music  Program.  Per- 
haps your  Club  could  get  together  on 
Saturdays  at  12.20  p.  m.  to  listen  in 
to  the  programs  and  the  music  over 
Station  WBZ.  Please  write  to  the  Coun- 
ty Office  if  you  wish  blanks  to  enter  the 
Contest  in  June. 


SUMMER  CANNING  CLUB 

Now  that  the  lovely  spring  weather 
has  come,  let  us  prepare  for  the  early 
canning.  The  dandelions,  spinach,  as- 
paragus, and  other  early  vegetables  will 
need  to  be  canned  soon.  Of  course  you 
wUl  want  to  enroll  in  a  4-H  Club  and 
take  advantage  of  the  help  you  may 
receive.  Clubs  are  being  organized  now 
so  the  members  will  be  ready  as  soon 
as  the   vegetables  are. 


DRESS   CONTEST   HELPS 

Remember  April  21st  is  the  date  of 
the  County-wide  Dress  Contest.  The 
dresses,  however,  must  be  at  the  Bris- 
tol County  Agricultural  School  not  later 
than  Thursday  evening,  April  19.  Be 
sure  to  allow  plenty  of  time  if  you  mail 
your  dress.  Label  your  dress  carefully 
with  a  card  that  you  may  get  from  your 
local  leader. 

Get  plenty  of  sleep  the  night  before 
the  Contest  and  come  on  Round  Up 
Day  full  of  pep  and  ready  for  a  very 
happy  day. 


FOOD  CONTEST  HELPS 

All  notebooks  entered  in  the  County- 
wide  Contest  must  be  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  not  later 
than  Friday  evening,  April  20,  so  they 
may  be  judged  early  Saturday  morning. 
The  tables  should  be  set  by  11.00  o'clock 
Saturday  morning.  Have  all  those  en- 
rolled who  plan  to  enter  the  Contest? 


HOMECRAFT   NOTES 

Have  all  the  Homecraft  Members  who 
vnshed  to,  enrolled  in  the  contests  for 
Round  Up  Day?  The  notebooks  are  due 
at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  not  later  than  Friday,  April  20. 
Those  entering  the  Demonstration  Team 
Contest  should  be  prepared  to  demon- 
strate by  11.00  o'clock  on  Saturday 
morning. 
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FARMERS  GRANTED  HEARING  ON 
COUNTY  AGENT  APPOINTMENT 


At  the  April  24th  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  School,  the  President 
of  the  Board,  Mr.  Allen  P.  Keith, 
brought  in  a  petition  that  had  been 
forwarded  to  him  through  the  Bristol 
County  Farm  Bureau,  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Bliss,  President. 

The  petition  asked  for  a  hearing  with 
the  Board  of  Trustees  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  a  County  Agricultural 
Agent  to  succeed  Mr.  Warren  L.  Ide. 
The  petition  was  signed  by  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Bliss,  President  of  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Farm  Bureau;  Mr.  Lester  F.  Allen, 
President  of  the  Bristol  County  Dairy- 
men's Association;  Mr.  Cecil  Ford  of 
the  New  Bedford  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation; Mr.  C.  F.  Purinton  of  the 
Taunton  Poultry  Protective  Association; 
Mr.  Joseph  C.  Hass  of  the  Rehoboth 
Mutual  Poultrymen's  Association;  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Strange  of  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Market  Gardeners'  Association;  Mr. 
Samuel  Burnley  of  the  Bristol  County 
Fruit  Growers ;  Mr.  E.  F.  Walker  of  the 
Dighton  Growers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated;  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Jackson  of  the  Acushnet  Farmers'  Pro- 
tective Association;  Mr.  Russell  L. 
Hutchinson  of  the  Massachusetts  Duck 
Growers'  Association;  Mr.  Leroy  A. 
Bliss  of  the  Attleboro  Milk  Producers' 
Association;  Mr.  Donald  A.  Barrows  of 
the  North  Attleboro  Milk  Producers' 
Association. 

By  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the 
petition  was  granted  and  the  date  for 
the  hearing  fixed  as  Tuesday,  May  15, 
at  1.30  P.  M.  at  the  Agricultural  School. 


A  COMMUNICATION 


May  4,  1934. 
To  Mr.  Gilbert, 
Director  of  Bristol  County  Agricultural 

School,  Dighton. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  submit  a  letter  to  you  for  publica- 
tion  in   the    Bristol    County    Farmers' 
Bulletin    expressing   the    sentiments   of 
the  farmers  of  Bristol  County  as  they 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  3) 


JUNIOR  fflGH  SCHOOL  DAY 

Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School 

Saturday,  June  9 

Open  to  all  boys  of  the  7th, 
8th,  and  9th  grades.  An  interest- 
ing program  of  contests  and 
sports. 

For  full  information  inquire 
of  Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Segreganset, 
Mass. 


BACK  TO  THE  COUNTRY 


"No  nation  has  ever  achieved 
permanent  greatness  unless  this 
greatness  was  based  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  great  farmer  class, 
the  men  who  live  on  the  soil;  for 
it  lis  upon  their  welfare,  material 
and  moral,  that  the  welfare  of 
the  rest  of  the  nation  ultimately 
rests.  .  .  Agriculture  is  not  the 
wliole  of  country  life.  The  great 
rural  interests  are  human  inter- 
ests, and  good  crops  are  of  little 
value  to  the  farmer  unless  they 
open  the  door  to  a  good  kind  of 
life  on  the  farm." 


"If  country  life  is  to  become 
what  it  should  be,  and  what  I  be- 
lieve it  ultimately  will  be — one  of 
the  most  dignified,  desirable,  and 
sought-after  ways  of  earning  a 
living — ^the  farmer  must  take  ad- 
vantage not  only  of  the  agricul- 
tural knowledge  which  is  at  his 
disposal,  but  of  the  methods  which 
have  raised  and  continue  to  raise 
the  standards  of  living  and  of  in- 
telligence in  other  callings." 

— ^Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Prom  many  directions  now  come 
echoes  and  re-echoes  of  what  earlier 
was  foreseen  only  by  a  few  leaders, 
the  inevitable  moving  out  from  the 
great  city  centers  of  many  American 
homes. 

This  is  a  wholesome,  healthy  symp- 
tom.   There    is    somewhat    of    health   of 
mind     and    body — and    of    spirit — -that 
(Continued  on  Page  2,   Col.   3) 


ANNUAL 
HOME  BUREAU  DAY 

Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School 

Saturday,  June  2 

10.30  A.  M,  to  3.30  P.  M. 

An  interesting  program  is 
planned  for  all  the  homemakers 
of  Bristol  County.  Mark  the 
date  on  your  calendar.  Pack  a 
lunch  and  cornel 


DAIRY  PRODUCTION  CONTROL 


The  dairy  production  control  prog^ram 
which  was  offered  to  the  farmers  of 
the  country  recently  will  not  be  put  into 
effect,  at  least  not  for  the  present. 

The  farmers  Were  afraid  this  attempt 
at  control  of  the  industry  would  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

Some  steps  are,  however,  being  tak- 
en toward  the  further  elimination  of 
diseased  cattle. 


PRODUCTION   CREDIT 


"What  it  is  and  how  to  get  it." 
This  is  the  title  of  a  new  leaflet  just 
issued  by  the  Production  Credit  Corpor- 
ation at  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
Copies  of  this  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  Mr.  Warren  L.  Ide,  Production 
Credit  Association,  Taunton,  Mass.,  or 
from  the  Agricultural  School  office. 


DON'T     PRODUCE      TOO      MANY 
CHICKS 


A  caution  has  been  issued  by  Robert 
C.  Cobb,  State  Co-ordinator,  Breeder 
Hatchery  Code,  warning  against  setting' 
too  many  eggs  in  the  late  hatching  sea- 
son. 

Why  allow  greed  to  glut  and  break 
down  the  market?  Curtail  your  produc- 
tion a  little  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
mon good. 
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THE  ORCHARD  SPRAY  PROGRAM 


Professor  W.  H.  Thies  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  College  offers  three  good 
reasons  for  a  thorough  spraying  pro- 
gram this  year:  (1)  For  better  orchard 
sanitation  the  time  to  "hit"  'em  is  when 
they're  down."  The  severe  winter  has 
helped  toward  insect  control,  let's  clean 
them  up.  (2)  The  C.  W.  A.  work  in 
cleaning  up  old  trees  may  cause  the  in- 
sects to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the 
better  fruit  trees.  (3)  If  the  winter 
has  reduced  the  prospect  of  a  heavy 
crop,  this  very  fact  may  mean  higher 
prices  and  doubly  repay  the  fruit  grow- 
er who  brings  through  good  fruit. 


MILK  RECORD  SHEETS 


Record  sheets  for  use  in  the  dairy 
barn  to  record  the  milk  production  of 
each  animal  are  available  at  cost,  and 
in  any  quantity  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  office. 

These  sheets  have  been  printed  as  an 
accommodation  to  dairy  farmers  as  the 
sheets  would  be  very  costly  for  each  to 
have  made  up  for  himself. 


WHY     BOTHER     WITH     A     SPRAY 
RECORD? 


W.   H.   Thies,  Massachusetts   State 
College. 

A  few  notes  covering  the  more  im- 
portant details  of  the  spray  season  will 
help  to  take  the  guesswork  out  of  an 
important  operation.  Pest  control  is 
complicated  at  best.  A  simple  annual 
record  enables  us  to  build  a  spray  pro- 
gram around  the  experience  of  the  pre- 
vious season.  It  helps  us  to  profit  by 
past  mistakes. 

To  obtain  maximum  benefit  from  a 
spray  record  we  should  also  have  a 
thorough  inspection  of  a  sample  of  the 
crop  at  harvest  time.  This  serves  as  a 
yardstick  of  the  season's  efforts  and 
tells  us  hew  much  damage  was  done  by 
each  pest.  It  suggests  the  weak  points 
in  our  spray  program.  The  main 
thing  is  to  keep  the  kind  of  record  which 
will  be  helpful  next  season.  Kinds  and 
amounts  of  materials,  dates  when  sprays 
were  begun  and  finished,  and  general 
notes  on  weather  conditions  are  items 
worth  recording. 

A  simple,  printed  card  for  keeping  a 
record  of  your  spraying  dates  may  be 
had  for  the  asking  at  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  School  office. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 


mother;     and    with    Reverend     George 
Truman  Carl  in  the  tragic  death  of  his  ' 
young   son   Robert. 


Class  room  work  at  B.  C.  A.  S.  has 

finished    for    another    season    and  the 

summer  projects  for  most  of  the  fel- 
lows are  well  under  way. 


Social  life  at  the  school  naturally 
takes  on  a  new  aspect  because  of  the 
few  who  are  working  on  the  school 
farm  and  because  of  the  distances  to 
which  the  rest  of  the  fellows  have  scat- 
tered for  the  summer  work.  Taking  into 
consideration  these  facts,  our  summer, 
social  program  has  been  arranged  so 
that  those  who  are  stajdng  at  the 
school  may  participate  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  student  body  scattered 
throughout  the   county. 

Each  month  the  Bulletin  will  carry 
the  social  calendar  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer.  The  Social  Life  Committee  de- 
sires that  as  many  as  possible  will  par- 
ticipate in,  this  summer  prog^ram.  Those 
who  have  followed  the  events  through 
in  previous  years  have  proclaimed  them 
"fine." 

If  you  plan  to  attend  any  of  the  out- 
door events,  the  committee  asks  that 
you  notify  the  school  office  Well  in  ad- 
vance so  that  necessary  arrangements, 
such  as  transportation  and  meals,  may 
be  planned.  If  perchance  it  should 
rain  on  the  day  of  the  Camping  Trip, 
the  Beach  Party,  or  the  Tennis  Meet, 
the  event  will  be  postponed  until  the 
same  day  of  the  following  week. 


SOCIAL  CALENDAR 


'May  Queen  Dance,"  Friday  evening. 
May  18. 

"Dance  at  Wilbur's  Hall,'"  Pottersville, 
Thursday  evening,  June  19. 

'Camping  Trip  at  Crowell  Hill,"  Au- 
burn, Massachusetts  July  21-22. 

'Beach  Party,"  Fort  Phoenix,  Thurs- 
day evening,  August  9. 

"Tennis,  Horseshoe  and  Canoe  Meet,' ' 
Friday   afternoon,    September   7. 

"Fishing  Trip,"  sometime  in  May.  This 
date  must  necessarily  be  deter- 
mined by  the  tides. 


CERTIFIED    RASPBERRY   PLANTS 


Our  sjrmpathies  are  with  Mr.  Forrest 
R.    Gilson  in  the   recent   death   of   his 


A  list  of  those  from  whom  certified 
raspberry  plants  may  be  obtained  is 
available  at  the  Agricultural  School  of- 
fice. 

Raspberry  stock  lis  so  commonly  be- 
set with  destructive  diseases  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  setting  a  new  bed 
that  disease-free  stock  be  obtained. 


BACK  TO  THE  COUNTRY 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  2) 
comes  to  our  youth  from  close  contact 
with  the  soil  and  landscape,  with  the 
wide,  open  spaces,  that  is  not  to  be  had 
from  the  crowded,  barren  city  street. 
In  a  leaflet  announcing  A  Silver  Anni- 
versary of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Country  Life  Commission  to  be  held 
May  11  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege, we  find  the  significant  statements 
quoted  at  the  head  of  this  column. 

Now  there  comes  from  various 
sources  the  prediction  of  the  disinte- 
grating of  our  big  cities  during  the 
coming  generation.  Let  it  come! 

The  automobile,  the  telephone,  good 
roads,  electrical  invention,  the  radio, 
have  brought  within  easy  reach  of  the 
rural  home  all  that  city  life  has  or  ever 
had  to  offer,  and  in  addition  thereto  the 
rural  home  has  some  advantages  that 
are  distinctly  its  own,  values  that  can- 
not come  to  the  home  on  the  congested 
city  street. 


A  COMMUNICATION 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  1) 
have   expressed  them  to  me  regarding 
an  appointment  to  the  office  of  County 
Agent  lately  left  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Warren  Ide. 

I  want  to  assure  those  to  whom  this 
letter  should  be  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est, namely  those  to  whom  the  appoint- 
ing of  a  new  County  Agent  will  fall, 
that  the  dirt  farmers  of  Bristol  County, 
the  men  to  whom  the  new  County 
Agent  will  mean  the  most,  are  aware 
that  a  man  who  can  replace  Mr.  Ide  in 
that  position  will  be  difficult  to  find. 

They  feel  that  Mr.  Ide  constructed  a 
condition  among  the  farmers  of  the 
County  that  should  not  only  be  sus- 
tained by  the  new  incumbent  but  be 
carried  on  to  a  greater  degree  of  suc- 
cess, if  possible. 

They  feel  that  the  appointee  should 
be  chosen  with  that  purpose  in  mind; 
also  that  he  be  a  man  raised  on  the 
farm  that  he  may  knoW  by  experience 
the  problems  of  the  farmer;  that  he 
have  a  college  education,  something  de- 
nied to  most  farmers,  that  he  be  better 
fitted  to  cope  with  the  exigencies  of 
their  vocation  and  better  qualified  to 
advise  them  in  their  difficulties. 

In  short  they  ask  for  a  man  with 
farm  experience,  possessing  a  college 
degree,  with  character  and  honesty  of 
purpose  beyond  reproach,  having  con- 
fidence in  himself  and  his  ability  to 
foresee  in  a  measure  what  may  come 
in  the  future  and  to  show  them  how 
best  to  prepare  themselves  to  meet  such 
emergencies,  one  who  can  not  only  ad- 
vise how  best  to  raise  the  crop  but  how 
to  grade,  pack  and  market  tO'  the  best 
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advantage;  one  who  can  advise  how 
best  to  finance  their  operations,  a  thing 
of  primary  importance  at  this  time. 

They  care  not  for  his  political  or  re- 
ligious affiliations.  Neither  do  they 
care  if  he  comes  from  Brjistol  County 
or  Nebraska  so  long  as  he  can  fill  the 
office  to  which  he  is  appointed  with 
efficiency,  and  return  value  received  for 
the  tax  money  that  they  labor  so  hard 
to  pay  to  make  that  office  possible. 

High  education,  experience,  initiative, 
untiring  energy,  personality,  a  person 
acceptable  to  the  State  Extension  Ser- 
vice, and  congenial  to  those  who  will 
work  with  him  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School,  where  he  will  have 
his  office — this  is  the  type  of  man  whom 
the  farmers  ask  you  to  appoint  to  the 
office  of  County  Agent  at  a  very  early 
date.  They  feel  that  enough  time  has  al- 
ready been  taken,  every  day  of  which 
may  mean  dollars  lost  to  the  farmers 
of  the  county. 

They  do  not  feel  that  political  pets 
or  party  puppets  should  be  considered 
for  a  minute,  or  that  the  office  should 
be  used  as  bait  by  ambitious  office- 
seekers,  but  that  the  qualifications  of 
the  candidate  along  the  lines  of  best 
service  to  the  farmer  should  be  the 
only  basis  upon  which  selection  should 
be  made. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  correct  a 
misleading  item  published  a  short  time 
since  in  the  Taunton  Daily  Gazette  re- 
garding a  petition  sent  to  Mr.  Allen  P. 
Keith  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  for  a  hear- 
ing before  that  Board  by  the  represent- 
atives of  various  agricultural  organiza- 
tions of  Bristol  County. 
Quoting  the  Gazette: 

"It  is  the  contention  of  the  petition- 
ers for  the  hearing  that  a  Bristol  Coun- 
ty candidate  should  be  named  to  that 
berth  which  pays,"  etc. 

I  wish  to  state  the  above  would  seem 
to  give  the  wrong  impression  of  the 
true  wishes  of  the  petitioners.  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  have  seen  the  petition 
referred  to  and  that  there  is  no  men- 
tion made  in  that  petitioni  as  to  who 
be  chosen  or  any  place  designated  as 
to  where  he  should  be  chosen  from. 
Only  a  request  for  a  hearing  by  rep- 
resentatives of  several  County  farmers' 
organizations  comprising  a  total  mem- 
bership of  1962  members  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  County  Agent;  nothing 
more,  and  it  is  signed  by  the  representa- 
tives thereof. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

D.  THXIRBER  WOOD. 
Dighton,  Mass. 


HOME  BUREAU   NOTES 


PRESERVE  EGGS 


FRUITS 

Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist. 

As  the  days  begin  to  get  warm,  noth- 
ing tastes  better  than  fruit.  Because 
the  variety  is  limited  it  is  often  hard 
to  know  what  fruits  to  serve.  The  can- 
ned fruits  may  be  all  gone,  and  apples 
are  scarce  and  not  so  good  as  earlier 
in  the  year.  Luckily,  oranges,  grape- 
fruit and  bananas  are  plentiful  and 
good,  and  dried  fruits  are  reasonable 
in  price. 

After  the  heavier  desserts  of  win- 
ter, fruit  seems  to  be  the  popular 
choice.  Why  not  make  a  fruit  salad  oc- 
casionally and  let  it  be  both  salad  and 
dessert? 


PRUNE  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  SALAD 
Soak  and  cook  the  prunes  until  ten- 
der. Then  remove  the  stones  from  a  cut 
in  the  side  of  each,  and  stuff  with  grated 
American,  cottage  or  cream  cheese. 
Section  grapefruit  and  arrange  two  or 
three  prunes  and  two  or  three  sections 
of  grapefruit  on  a  lettuce  leaf. 


GOLDEN  FRUIT 
2  .cups  cooked  dried  or  canned  apri- 
cots 

1  grapefruit 

2  oranges 

2  .tablespoons  sugar 

Apricots  may  be  cut  in  two  or  three 
pieces.  If  dried  ones  are  used,  they 
should  be  slightly  sweetened.  Section 
gi-apefruit  and  oranges  and  remove 
membranes.  Cut  into  medium-sized 
pieces.  Put  into  a  dish  and  sprinkle  with 
sugar.  When  sugar  is  dissolved,  com- 
bine fruit  mixtures. 


RHUBARB  SHORTCAKE 
2  cups  flour 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder 
1%   tablespoons  sugar 

1  teaspoon  salt 

5  tablespoons  fat 
%  .cup  milk 

1%  pints  cooked  sweetened  rhubard. 

Mix  all  dry  ingredients.  Cut  fat  into 
mixture.  Add  milk  and  mix  very  little. 
Make  into  biscuits  and  cook  in  quick 
oven  15  minutes.  Split  biscuit,  butter 
and  add  rhubarb  between  layers  and  on 
top.  If  sugar  and  a  small  amount  of 
water  are  added  to  the  rhubarb  at  the 
beginning  and  the  cover  left  off,  it  will 
keep  its  shape  while  cooking. 

Half  strawberries  and  half-cooked 
rhubarb  may  be  used.  This  is  a  very 
good  way  to  stretch  the  strawberries 
when  they  are  expensive. 


Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extejision 
Nutritionist 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
when  eggs  are  plentiful  and  reasonable 
in  price,  it  is  often  wise  to  preserve  a 
few  dozen  for  winter  use.  Fresh  eggs, 
properly  preserved,  keep  from  eight 
months  to  a  year  in  excellent  condition. 

Eggs  laid  in  April  and  May  keep 
better  than  those  laid  later  in  the  sea- 
son. 

Fresh,  clean  eggs  should  be  chosen. 
Eggs  that  float  when  placed  in  the  so- 
lution are  not  fresh  and  will  not  keep. 
If  an  egg  is  only  slightly  soiled,  a  cloth 
dampened  with  vinegar  may  be  used 
to  remove  stain.  If  an  egg  is  so  badly 
soiled  that  it  must  be  washed  all  over, 
it  should  not  be  used,  as  washing  re- 
moves the  natural  protective  coating 
which  prevents  spoiling. 

Waterglass  for  the  preserving  solu- 
tion may  be  bought  at  almost  any  drug 
store.  For  15  dozen  eggs,  use  one 
quart  of  waterglass  to  nine  quarts  of 
water  that  has  been  boUed  and  cooled. 
Wash  and  scald  a  five  gallon  crock. 
When  the  water  is  cool,  measure  it  and 
place  la  crock  with  the  waterglass,  and 
stir  well.  Drop  the  eggs  in  carefully. 
A  cracked  egg  will  spoil.  Eggs  may  be 
added  from  time  to  time  as  they  are 
obtained.  When  the  process  is  com- 
pleted, there  should  be  at  least  two 
inches  of  the  solution  over  the  top  lay- 
er of  eggs. 

Cover  to  prevent  evaporation,  and 
keep  in  a  dry  place. 

Fresh,  clean  eggs,  properly  preserved, 
can  be  used  satisfactorily  for  all  pur- 
poses and  for  the  table.  When  eggs  pre- 
served in  waterglass  are  to  be  boiled, 
a  small  hole  should  be  made  in  the  shell 
with  a  pin  at  the  large  end  before 
placing  them  in  the  water.  This  is  done 
to  allow  the  air  in  the  egg  to  escape 
when  heated  so  as  to  prevent  cracking. 


EXCERPTS 


"Nobody  grows  old  merely  by  living 
a  number  of  years.  People  gi-ow  old 
only  by  deserting  their  ideals.  Youth 
is  not  a  time  of  life;  it  is  a  state  of 
mind.' ' 


"If  your  efforts  are  criticized,  you 
must  at  least  have  tried  to  do  some- 
thing Worth  whfle,  well  enough  to  at- 
tract attention,  and  you  may  learn 
something  valuable." 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


COUNTY   CAMP   NOTES 

The  day  of  opening  of  County  Camp 
is  not  far  off.  June  25th  is  only  a  little 
over  a  month  away.  Applications  should 
be  made  soon,  here  are  fifteen  in  al- 
ready, twelve  of  these  being  boys.  The 
boys  will  not  be  outdone  in  numbers 
this  year  even  though  they  have  been 
at  the  last  three  camps. 

Although  the  limit  on  the  enrolment 
has  not  been  set,  in  all  probability  it 
will  be  about  sixty,  outside  of  the 
counselors. 

The  counselors  to  date  are  Miss  Helen 
Gurney  of  East  Freetown;  Mrs.  Carrie 
0.  Bristol  of  Taunton,  Camp  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  Elsmore  Austin  of  Mansfield. 

The  County  Champions  in  Food, 
Clothing,  Homecraft,  Poultry,  Handi- 
craft, Forestry  and  Garden  will  get  the 
camp  trip  free.  Doesn't  it  pay  to  do 
your  best  in  these  projects? 


DRESS  CONTEST  REVUE 

On  Saturday,  April  21,  Annual  Round 
Up  Day,  there  Were  assembled  107  girls 
who  had  made  dresses  for  the  County- 
wide  Dress  Contest.  The  finale  of  the 
Day  was  the  Dress  Revue  and  award- 
ing of  prize  ribbons. 

First  came  the  little  girls  from  ten 
to  twelve  years  of  age  in  their  cotton 
school  dresses.  Doris  Desjardins  of  Fall 
River  received  first  prize;  Constance 
Cook  of  Taunton,  second;  Stacia  Niem- 
ola  of  Fall  River,  third;  and  Rita  Vin- 
cent of  Rehoboth,  fourth. 

Next  came  the  girls  over  12  years 
of  age,  dressed  for  school  or  sport  in 
their  cotton  or  linen  dresses.  Eleanor 
Jones  of  Myricks  received  first  prize; 
Lorraine  Paquette  of  Dartmouth,  sec- 
ond; Ruth  Griffith  of  Chartley,  third; 
and  Lucille  Reed  of  Dartmouth,  fourth. 

The  older  club  girls  wore  attractive 
costumes  of  silk  or  wool  suitable  for 
afternoon  calls  or  shopping.  The  prizes 
in  this  class  were  awarded  as  foUows: 
Ida  Davis  of  Taunton,  first;  Christina 
Schobel  of  Rehoboth,  second;  Avis 
Worthington  of  Taunton,  third;  Elean- 
or Roberts  of  Fall  River,  fourth. 

The  dainty  Sunday  Best  and  Party 
dresses  received  a  full  share  of  ap- 
plause from  the  audience.  Eleanor 
Parker  of  Acushnet  received  first  prize; 
Barbara  Williams  of  Easton,  second; 
Bertha  Harrison  of  Segreganset,  third; 
and  Jeanette  Vincent  of  Rehoboth, 
fourth. 

The  renovated  garments  were  well 
made.  They  were  not  modelled  but 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Jessie  Cornell  of 
Westport,  first;  Susan  Collins  of  Acush- 
net, second,  and  Elizabeth  Gilson  of 
Taunton,  third. 


FOOD  CONTEST  AWARDS 

This  year  at  Round  Up  Day  a  con- 
test was  held  for  Food  Club  members. 
Eight  girls  entered  the  table  setting 
contest.  Bridge  tables  were  set  and  in- 
cluded attractive  centerpieces  and 
luncheon  menus.  Mildred  Rose  of 
Dighton  received  first  prize;  Stella  Ku- 
la  of  Berkley,  second;  Elizabeth  Bran- 
nigan  of  Mansfield,  third;  and  Virginia 
Merry  of  Dartmouth,  fourth. 

Eighteen  notebooks  were  entered  in 
two  classes,  one  for  younger  girls  and 
one  for  older  girls.  In  class  I,  Priscilla 
Brow^  of  Dartmouth  won  first  prize; 
Virginia  Merry  of  Dartmouth,  second; 
Rose  Furtado  of  Dartmouth,  third,  and 
Beatrice  Frias  of  Taunton,  fourth.  In 
class  n,  Dorothy  Boyden  of  Easton,  won 
first;  Lorraine  Paquette  of  Dartmouth, 
second;  Dorothy  King  of  Taunton, 
third;  and  Christine  Erickson  of  Dart- 
mouth, fourth. 


HOMECRAFT  EXHIBITS 

Another  new  contest  this  year  at 
Round  Up  Day  was  a  homecraft  ex- 
hibit contest  and  demonstration  team 
contest. 

There  were  only  two  demonstration 
teams  entered  but  each  was  very  fine. 
Estelle  Peirce  of  Dartmouth,  first; 
Eunice  Perry  of  Dighton,  second;  Stel- 
la Rose  of  Dighton,  third;  and  Mary 
Dutra  of  Dighton,  fourth. 


OTHER  ROUND   UP  DAY   HIGH- 
LIGHTS 

The  winners  of  the  County  Handi- 
craft Contest  held  in  Taunton  High 
School  on  Saturday,  April  7th,  were 
present  and  received  their  ribbon 
awards.  As  they  stood  on  the  platform 
to  receive  their  ribbons  they  also  ex- 
hibited the  articles  they  entered  in  the 
contest.  The  prize  winners  in  class  I, 
for  beginners,  were  Alphonse  Grigos 
of  Seekonk,  first;  John  Deane  of  Taun- 
ton, second;  Ernest  Heyes  of  Fairhaven, 
third;  and  Russell  Pittsley  of  Freetown, 
fourth. 

In  the  contest  for  advanced  mem- 
bers, Joseph  Rusconi  of  Taunton,  won 
first;  George  Gray  of  Taunton,  second; 
Karl  Ashley  of  Freetown,  third;  and 
Gilbert  White   of  Taunton  fourth. 

In  the  Egg  Exhibit  contest  the  fol- 
lowing won  prizes:  White  Eggs — Theo- 
dore Paquette  of  Dartmouth,  first;  Ray- 
mond Harrington  of  Dartmouth,  sec- 
ond George  Souza  of  Dartmouth,  third, 
and  George  Hyde  of  Berkley,  fourth. 
Brown  Eggs — Norman  Pickard  of 
North  Dartmouth,  first;  Everett  Ander- 
ton  of  Attleboro,  second;  Ralph  Doran, 
Jr.  of  Dartmouth,  third;  and  Bernard 
Paquette   of  Dartmouth,  fourth. 


The  "Fathers'  Helpers'"  Handicraft 
Club  of  the  County  Street  School,  Taun- 
ton, composed  of  eleven  members,  were 
all  present  and  received  the  beautiful 
club  banner  for  having  the  largest  per- 
fect attendance  of  its  members.  Miss 
Sears,  the  general  supervisor  of  Club 
Work  at  the  County  Street  School  and 
her  assistants,  Raymond  King,  William 
Burton  and  Frank  Lewis,  were  the  lead- 
ers of  this  particular  club  and  were  re- 
sponsible for  its  good  showing.  County 
Street  clubs  had  78  members  in  ait- 
tendance. 

The  orchestra  from  the  Mason  Cor- 
ner School  of  East  Freetown  composed 
of  Gertrude  Horsford,  pianist;  Ray- 
mond Fischer  and  Robert  DeMoranville, 
violinists;  and  Clinton  Fisher,  trumpet, 
gave  two  excellent  numbers  which  were 
much  appreciated. 

The  attendance  was  over  400,  the 
largest  ever.  Thirty  of  this  number  were 
local  leaders  and  practically  every 
town  and  city  in  the  county  was  rep- 
resented. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  results  of  the  March  Egg  Laying 
Contest  are  as  follows:  First,  Alban 
Vincent  of  Rehoboth;  second,  Frank 
and  George  Medeiros  of  Somerset; 
third,  George  Souza  of  Rehoboth.  The 
standing  of  clubs  for  the  month  is  as 
foUows: 

First^-Full-0-Pep  Club,  Dartmouth. 
Second — Anawan  Club,  Rehoboth. 
Third — Watuppa  Club,  Fall  River. 
Fourth — Briggs  Corner  Club,  Attleboro. 
Fifth — South  Somerset  Club,  Somerset. 
Sixth — Faunce      Comer     Club,     North 

Dartmouth. 
Seventh — Junior     High     School     Club, 

Mansfield. 
Eighth — Happy  Hen  Club,  Assonet. 
Ninth — Red    Rock    Club,    North    Attle- 
boro. 


GARDEN  CLUB   NOTES 

Be  sure  to  treat  your  garden  seed 
with  Red  Oxide  or  Organic  Mercury 
before  planting.  It  will  insure  a  much 
better  stand  of  seeds.  Write  to  the 
Club  Agent  for  literature  on  how  to 
treat  seed.  It  is  a  very  simple  opera- 
tion. 


DAIRY   DAY— MAY    19TH 

Dairy  Club  members  from  this  coun- 
ty will  attend  and  take  part  in  the  4-H 
Dairy  Day  program  to  be  held  at  the 
Norfolk  County  Agricultural  School  on 
Saturday,  May  19.  A  judging  team  will 
take  part  in  the  judging  contest.  The 
results  of  the  contest  will  be  announced 
in  the  June  issue  of  this  Bulletin. 
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COUNTY    AGRICULTURAL    AGENT 


•At  the  regular  May  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  this  School  Mr. 
Willis  T.  Pettey  of  the  School  Staff  was 
unanimously  voted  County  Agricultural 
Agent  for  Bristol  County.  This  ap. 
pointment  has  now'  been  confirmed  by 
the  State  authorities. 

Mr.  Pettey  is  a  native  of  Briistol 
County,  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Dartmouth  and  New  Bedford,  and 
at  the  University  of  Maine. 

He  taught  in  the  Essex  County  Agri- 
cultural School  at  Hathorne,  Mass.,  and 
at  the  Hitchcock  Academy  at  Brim- 
field,  Mass.  For  a  dozen  years  he  has 
been  instructor  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  at  the  head  of  the 
Division   of  Fruit   Husbandry. 

As  agricultural  agent  Mr.  Pettey  will, 
therefore,  have  the  advantage  of  long 
years  of  professional  service  as  well  as 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  coun- 
ty  and  with  the  agriculture  of  the 
county. 


GRASS   SEED   DISTRIBUTION 


A  quantity  of  Red  Top  and  Ken- 
tucky Blue  Grass  seed  is  on  its  way 
for  distribution  in  New  England,  some 
of  it  in  Bristol  County,  to  be  provided 
free  of  charge,  I  understand,  to  those 
who  can  make  use  of  this  seed  to  sow 
down  land  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
seeded. 

It  seems  to  be  difficult  to  get  satis- 
factory information  in  advance  in  re- 
gard to  the  details  of  this  transaction 
and  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  date 
the  seed  can  be  distributed.  If  you  are 
interested  to  obtain  some  of  this  grass 
seed  the  County  Agricultural  Agent 
will  assist  in  any  way  he  can  with  in 
formation  as  to  how  it  may  be  obtained. 


WOOL  POOL  AGAIN 


Wool  from  sheep  shearings  in  South- 
eastern Massachusetts  will  be  received 
at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  this  year  as  heretofore,  Mr.  W. 
T.  Pettey  in  charge.  The  closing  date 
for  receiving  wool  is  June  16. 


FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK 


Massachusetts  State  College,  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  July  24  to  27.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  homemaking,  forestry,  fruit 
growing,  lawn  making  or  the  care  of 
lawns,  vegetable  growing,  food  preser- 
vation, flower  growing,  dairy,  poultry  or 
beekeeping,  will  be  welcome  and  find 
helpful  instruction  available  during  the 
Farm  and  Home  Week. 

Take  some  part  of  your  vacation  at 
the  beautiful  campus  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  College,  participating  in  the 
interesting  and  entertaining  program 
provided  for  Farm  and  Home  Week. 

Programs  available  through  the 
County  Agents  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


NEW  ENGLAND  QUALITY  LABELS 


If  New  England  farmers  are  to  hold 
their  markets  against  outside  competi- 
tion— and  than  New  England  markets 
there  are  none  better — it  is  essential 
that  products  from  our  New  England 
farms  come  to  market  well  grown, 
graded  and  packed.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  whether  grading  and  pack- 
ing will  bring  a  fancy  price  on  the 
market,  as  a  question  of  holding  the 
best  of  the  market  for  our  own  products 
against  outside  competition. 

Farmers  and  dealers  from  a  distance 
who  would  capture  the  New  England 
market  to  their  ovjrn  advantage  are 
leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  put  their 
goods  into  the  market  in  the  most  at- 
tractive  condition  and  in  grades  and 
packages  that  will  appeal  to  the  buyer. 
To  hold  their  market  New  England 
farmers  must  do  likewise. 

For  some  years  New'  England  grades 
for  most  farm  products  have  been  es- 
tablished largely  through  the  efforts  of 
the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
and  New  England  quality  labels  have 
been  provided.  They  are  in  use.  In 
Massachusetts  alone  millions  of  these 
labels  have  been  used  by  the  more  en- 
terprising farmers. 

They  are  available  to  anyone  who  will 
rightly  use  them.  For  full  information 
on  their  use  and  how  to  obtain  them 
inquire  of  the  County  Agricultural 
Agent,   Segreganset,   Mass. 


INTEREST  RATE  ON  TAUNTON 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIA- 
TION LOANS  REDUCED  TO  5  PER 

CENT. 


The  Taunton  Production  Credit  As- 
sociation is  now  making  loans  to  farm- 
ers at  5%  interest.  Up  to  June  1st,  435 
farmers  in  Bristol,  Norfolk,  Plymouth, 
and  Barnstable  Counties,  have  applied 
for  loans  through  this  Association. 

On  that  date  224  loans  had  been 
closed  and  some  50  more  loans  had  been 
approved.  The  smallest  loan  which  has 
been  approved  is  $50.00.  The  largest 
loan  which  has  been  closed  is  $10,000. 

The  Taunton  Production  Credit  Asso- 
ciation is  a  permanent  unit  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Credit  Administration.  The 
office,  which  is  located  at  2  Cedar 
Street,  Taunton,  Mass.,  is  open  every 
week  day  except  Saturday  from  9  A.  M. 

M.  to  12  o'clock. 

Only  farmers  are  eligible  for  these 
loans.  Loans  are  made  on  the  security 
of  a  chattel  mortgage  on  live  stock, 
equipment,  or  crops.  In  many  instances 
where  the  applicant  can  show  a  good 
financial  statement,  a  loan  can  be  made 
by  the  Association  on  personal  note 
signed  by  the  applicant  and  his  wife. 

Crop  loans  are  usually  made  for  the 
crop  year.  Poultry  loans  are  usually 
made  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  12 
months.  Dairy  and  general  purpose 
loans  may  in  many  instances  be  liqui- 
dated over  a  period  of  30  months. 

Every  borrower  must  become  a  stock- 
holder when  he  receives  his  loan  and 
subscribes  for  one  share  of  stock  of  a 
par  value  of  $5.00  for  each  $100.00 
borrowed.  This  is  usually  deducted  from 
the  loan  when  closed.  Every  stockholder 
has  one  vote  in  the  Association  affairs. 

Recent  studies  of  credit  extended  by 
feed  and  fertilizer  dealers  show  that 
such  credit  often  costs  farmers  as  much 
as  20%  a  yeai'.  This  Association  can 
furnish  it  at  5%. 

The  Taunton  Production  Credit  As- 
sociation is  the  only  banking  institu- 
tion in  this  district  which  has  been  set 
up  to  sei-ve  farmers  exclusively.  It  is 
the  farmers'  own  bank,  and  it  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  farmers  it  serves. 
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699  cows  with  121  dry,  averaged  677 
pounds  of  milk,  amd  27.1  pounds  fat 
per  cow  with  a  test  of  4.01  per  cent. 


Following  are  the 
cows  for  April: 


ten  high  butterfat 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1 

Owner 

Cow  No. 

Breed 

Milk 

Fat 

William  N.  Howard, 

2 

Gr.    Holstein 

2030 

87.3 

P. 

C.  Sattler, 

5 

.  B.  Holstein 

2130 

85.2 

A. 

H.  Kress, 

7 

P. 

B.  Jersey 

1455 

78.6 

P. 

C.  Sattler, 

26 

P. 

B.  Holstein 

2118 

76.2 

Young  Orchard  Co. 

"Eve" 

P. 

B.  Holstein 

1782 

75.0 

P. 

C.  Sattler, 

22 

P. 

B.  Holstein 

1575 

74.0 

George  B.  Flint, 

7 

P. 

B.  Holstein 

2100 

73.5 

Ivory  W.   KimbalU,            "Marion" 

P. 

B.   Ayrshire 

1670 

73.3 

Young  Orchard   Co.,     Jeannette" 

P. 

B.  Ayrshire 

2058 

70.0 

Henry  Bartlett, 

14 

P. 

B.  Jersey 

1200 

66.0 

TEN  HIGH  BUTTERFAT  HERDS 

( 

9wner 

No.  Cows 

1 

P.   C.    Sattler, 

28 

1249 

43.3 

2 

Young   Orchard   Co. 

9 

961 

40.3 

3 

George  B.  Flint 

29 

1169* 

38.7 

4 

Ivory  W.  Kimball, 

16 

986 

38.4 

5 

A.  H.  Kress, 

14 

630 

34.6 

6 

David  Peckham, 

21 

783 

32.0 

7 

William  N.  Howard, 

36 

700 

3L6 

8 

World's  End  Farm, 

19 

605 

30.6 

9 

Henry  Bartlett, 

23 

731 

30.1 

10 

P.  H.  Horton  &  Son, 

47 

790 

29.2 

~~ 

Twenty-six  herds  with  a 

total  of  692 

number  of  very 

high  herd  averages  for 

cows,   110  being  di-y,  averaged  to  pro- 

this month. 

duce    737    pounds    of    milk    and    29.5 

pounds   of  butterfat,   with 

an   average 

Following   are 

the    10    high 

average 

le^t   01   i.uo7o.      we  nave 

an   unusual 
Number 

licias  Tor  May: 

Average 

Average 

Owtier 

of  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1, 

Young  Orchard  Co. 

9 

1032.0 

46.1 

2. 

Henry  Bartlett 

23 

956.0 

42.6 

3. 

Ivory  W.  Kimball 

18 

1110.0 

42.5 

4. 

David  Peckham 

20 

995.0 

42.2 

5. 

P.  C.  Sattler 

28 

1176.0 

39.7 

6. 

World's  End  Farm 

18 

748.0 

36.3 

7. 

George  B.  Flint 

29 

1068.0 

35.3 

8. 

A.  H.  Kress 

14 

633.0 

34.8 

9 

W.  J.  Davidson 

6 

627.0 

33.8 

10. 

F.  H.  Horton  &  Son 

47 

843.0 

31.8 

10  HIGH  COWS 

IN  BUTTERFAT 

Owner 

Breed 

Cow  No. 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1. 

Young  Orchard  Co.,  P. 

B.  Ayrshire 

"Daisy' ' 

1627.0 

91.4 

2. 

Henry  Bartlett,           P.  B.  Jersey 

14 

1658.0 

87.8 

3. 

George  B.  Flint,        P. 

B.  Holstein 

7 

2331.0 

84.0 

4. 

A.  H.  Kress,                 P.  B.  Jersey 

7 

1457.0 

83.0 

5. 

W.  J.  Davidson,       P. 

B.  Guernsey 

"Florence  " 

1240.0 

74.4 

6. 

P.  C.  Sattler,             P. 

B.  Holstein 

4 

2015.0 

72.5 

7. 

Young  Orchard  Co.,  P. 

B.  Ajrrshire 

"Jeannette" 

1984.0 

71.2 

8. 

E.  W.  Peck,               P. 

B.  Ayrshire 

28 

1572.0 

69.2 

9. 

Ivory  W.  Kimball,      P. 

B.  Ayrshire 

"Marion" 

1838.0 

68.8 

10. 

Young  Orchard  Co.,  P. 

B.  Ayrshire 

"Sept.   Eve." 

1550.0 

68.6 

PROTECT  THE  AMERICAN  ELM 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  tree  in 
any  landscape  than  the  American  elm. 
The  elm  leaf  beetle  when  it  first  became 
destructive  took  away  our  New  England 
elms  by  the  thousands.  The  elm  leaf 
beetle  is  stUl  very  destructive  to  these 
trees,  greatly  weakening  the  tree  until 
it  becomes  less  than  normally  resistant 
to  other  insects  and  diseases,  and  now 


a  new,  virulent  disease  of  the  elm  has 
found  its  way  to  America,  known  as  the 
Dutch  Elm  Blight.' 

A  single  spray  rightly  applied  each 
year  will  do  much  to  protect  these  beau- 
tiful shade  trees  from  the  ravages  of 
insects  and  diseases,  and  keep  them 
vigorous.  For  further  information  in- 
quire of  the  County  Agricultural 
Agent,    Segreganset,   Mass. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 


JUNE  DANCE  AT  WILBUR'S 

Again  the  June  dance  is  here.  Many 
of  us  remember  the  pleasant  time  at 
Wilbur's  on  the  Taunton  last  year,  and 
are  looking  forward  to  the  occasion  this 
year.  Will  you  not  try  to  be  with  us 
Tuesday  evening,  June  19th? 

You  will  find  the  place  on  the  banks 
of  the  Taunton  River  at  Pottersville. 

Mr.  Hawkes  will  be  there  with  cre- 
dentials so  that  you  may  be  identified 
with  the  Bristol  Aggie  crowd,  which 
will  entitle  you  to  the  courtesies  -of 
Wilbur's  and  the   special  admission. 


FISHING  TRIP 

The  fishing  trip  was  held  Friday,  May 
25,  en  the  rocks  off  the  shore  at  West- 
port  Harbor.  Twelve  fellows,  together 
with  Mr.  Philbrook,  Mr.  Gilson,  and 
Mr.  Mason,  left  the  school  at  noon  with 
great  expectations,  but,  as  usual,  they 
returned  with  only  hungry  stomachs  and 
the  usual  stories  of  the  big  fish  that 
got  aw'ay. 

The  only  accident  that  occurred  hap- 
pened when  Phillips  caught  a  hook  in 
his  finger.  With  the  aid  of  a  nearby 
doctor  he  was  soon  in  fine  spirits  again 
and  is  now  back  on  the  job. 


CAMPING  TRIP 

Don't  forget  the  camping  trip  to 
Orcwell  Hill  July  21.  We  will  leave  the 
School  Saturday  noon  and  return  Sun- 
day evening.  Those  who  attended  last 
year  remember  the  food  cooked  over 
the  open  fire,  the  fun  sleeping  under 
the  stars,  the  swimming,  the  hike  up  the 
mountain.  A  better  time  is  planned  this 
year  for  all  those  who  can  attend.  Just 
write  any  of  us  a  note  or  speak  to  the 
instructor  when  he  comes  around,  so 
that  a  place  will  be  reserved  for  you  on 
this  trip. 


A  CHANGE  IN  STAFF 

Mr.  Pettey  has  been  chosen  County 
Agricultural  Agent.  This  will  mean  that 
all  of  you  fellows  who  enjoyed  his 
courses  in  insects  and  diseases  and 
fruits  will  be  somewhat  disappointed, 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  will  continue 
with  several  courses.  The  remainder  of 
l^is  work  will  be  distributed  among  the 
rest  of  the  instructors. 


REGISTRATION  FOR  THE  NEW 
YEAR 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  enter  the  in- 
coming class  in  the  fall  should  get  his 
application  into  the  school  office  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks.  The  quota  will 
soon  be  filled  so  that  late  applicants  will 
have  to  be  carried  over  another  year 
if  their  applications  come  in  after  the 
number  to  be  admitted  has  been 
reached. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


ANNUAL  HOME  BUREAU  DAY 

"A  regular  Bristol  County  Day"  was 
Mrs.  Herr's  comment  as  she  come  in  to 
the  Agricultural  School  building  on 
our  Home  Bureau  Day.  Surely  there  is 
nothing  like  a  glorious  sunny  June  day 
such  as  we  were  given  on  the  first  Sat- 
urday of  this  month  to  put  everyone  in 
a  happy  receptive  frame  of  mind. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Gilmore  of  Acushnet, 
Vice-President  of  the  Home  Bureau, 
presided  over  the  business  meeting  in 
the  absence  of  the  President,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  B.  Allen.  Mrs.  Victor  Pontes 
of  Swansea,  Mrs.  Leo  Jackson  of  Acush- 
net, and  Mrs.  D.  Lee  Johnson  of  Reho- 
both,  were  elected  to  the  Executive 
Board  for  a  term  of  three  yeai'S  to  re- 
place Mrs.  John  Johnson  of  Rehoboth, 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Gilmore  of  Acushnet 
and  Mrs.  Warren  Ide  of  Segreganset, 
who  have  completed  their  respective 
terms. 

Under  the  title  "To  Can  or  Not  to 
Can,' '  Mr.  Cole  discussed  various  phases 
of  the  economics  of  canning.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Cole  the  real  test  of  canning 
is  the  satisfaction  w'ith  which  you 
eat  the  product.  He  then  stated  that 
with  fresh  food  stuffs  available  the 
average  homemaker  can  produce  results 
in  canning  many  things  which  will  give 
better  satisfaction  than  commercially 
canned  foods.  He  also  proved  that  there 
is  a  definite  financial  gain  in  home 
canning. 

Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Haynes  outlined  the 
"Planning  Your  Time"  project  which 
will  be  carried  in  Bristol  County  next 
fall.  The  only  way  we  can  ever  hope 
to  have  more  time  is  by  making  better 
use  of  the  time  we  have.  The  subjects 
of  the  five  meetings  in  this  series  are 
as  follows:  Planning  Your  Work  for 
Leisure;  Planning'  Time  and  Family  Co- 
operation; Planning  Time  and  Orderli- 
ness; Planning  Time  and  Short  Cuts; 
Home  Repairs — A  Time  and  Energy 
Savey. 

During  the  lunch  hour  many  visited 
the  lawn  party  which  the  Martheans 
were  conducting  at  Mr.  Judson  Robin- 
son's home. 

Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr,  State  Home 
Demonstration  Leader,  chose  the  sub- 
ject of  "Planned  Living"  for  her  ad- 
dress. A  resume  of  her  talk  will  be 
printed  in  the  next  copy  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  social  part  of  the  program  was 
in  charge  of  representatives  from  the 
three   program   planning   centers. 

Mrs.  Gladys  H.  Colyer  of  the  New 
Bedford  group  wrote  original  words  to 
the  tune  of  "Pretty  Polly  Perkins." 
Those  members  of  the  New  Bedford 
group  present  sang  this  and  won  hearty 
applause  from  the  audience. 


A  shadow  picture,  "Hiawatha's  Woo- 
ing," was  presented  by  a  Rehoboth 
group  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Frank  Thatcher.  Mrs.  Elsie  GoflE  Car- 
penter, Miss  Elizabeth  Thatcher  and 
Miss  Alice  Berghman  helped  with  this. 

Mrs.  Carpenter  then  sang  tw'o  de- 
lightful numbers  in  colonial  costume, 
and  danced  a  minuet  with  Miss  Bergh- 
man. Mrs.  Trenor  Goodell  of  Dighton 
assisted  at  the  piano. 

An  "Old-fashioned  Tea  Party"  was 
presented  by  a  Mansfield  group  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Nora  Bayley.  Old 
costumes  of  the  period  between  1880 
and  1890  were  worn  and  current  events 
of  that  era  were  discussed.  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence M.  Moorhouse,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Paine,  Mrs.  Rachel  Vernon,  and  Mrs. 
Catherine  Roots  helped  with  this  part 
of  the  program. 

The  singing  of  "Dreaming"  by  the 
group  closed  the  program. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  following  announcement  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  the  members  of 
our  Program  Planning  Classes. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Pozzi  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Mary  to  Mr.  Ralph  Wesley  Phillips  on 
Friday,  June  the  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirty-four." 


CANNING  INFORMATION 

The  latest  bulletin  on  Canning  from 
the  State  College  in  Amherst  is  now 
available  at  this  office.  Address  your 
request  to  Miss  Blanche  W.  Eames, 
Bristol  County  Extension  Service, 
Segreganset,  Mass. 


"NEW  BEDFORD  EXTENSION  SONG" 

Tune:    "Pretty    Polly    Perkins" 
We  are  from  New  Bedford 

Part  of  Bristol  County, 
And  we  think  this  county  is 

The  nicest  anywhere. 

We  are  all  good  workers 
We've  no  time  for  shirkers. 

Though  we  come  from  many  groups 
We  work  together  there. 

We  are  glad  to  see  you  all,  and 
Hope  you'll  pay  us  all  a  call, 

Many  friendships  we  have  made 

And  for  this  "course"  we're  well  re- 
paid. 

So  we're  glad  to  stand  here 

And  we  give  a  big  cheer. 
For  the  leaders  of  this  group 

And  for  Bristol  County,  too. 

—Gladys  H.  Colyer. 


WINTER  HEAVIES  NEED  PROTEC- 
TION FROM  MOTHS 

June  is  the  time  for  roses,  and  us- 
ually it's  the  time  for  storing  away  the 
winter  heavy  undies  and  overcoats. 
Every  year,  it's  a  race  between  the 
housewife  and  the  clothes  moth,  to  see 
who's  going  to  get  the  most  good  out 
of  the  woolen  garments.  If  the  house- 
wife is  lax  in  doing  her  part,  the  moths 
usually  win.  For  some  reason  or  other 
moths  seem  to  be  more  prevalent  in 
New  England  than  in  most  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

There  are  several  important  steps  to 
take  in  protecting  woolen  clothes,  furs, 
and  feathers  against  moths,  says  Mrs. 
Esther  C.  Page,  clothing  specialist  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  College.  The 
first  is  to  see  that  there  are  no  moths 
and  no  moth  eggs  in  the  garments  when 
they  are  stored.  A  thorough  cleaning 
is  the  best  method  of  making  sure  that 
the  moth  larvae  and  eggs  are  killed. 
Dry  cleaning  or  laundering  will  de- 
moth  a  garment  completely.  For  gar- 
ments worn  occasionally  and  not  stored, 
hang  in  the  bright  sunlight  and  fresh 
air,  and  give  a  thorough  brushing. 

Disinfecting  the  garments  -n^ith  chem- 
icals is  also  effective.  Satisfactory  and 
reasonably  priced  chemicals  for  killing 
moths  are  naphthalene  flakes  and  para- 
dichlorobenzene,  commonly  known  as 
PDB.  These  white  crystalline  materials 
give  off  fumes  which  kill  the  moth 
larvae  and  eggs.  H  these  chemicals  are 
to  be  effective,  articles  must  be  stored 
in  air-tight  containers.  Moth  balls  do 
not  kill  moths,  but  simply  drive  them 
away  by  their  odor. 

After  the  garments  are  freed  from 
moths,  the  problem  then  arises  of  keep- 
ing them  protected  while  they  are  be- 
ing stored.  The  adult  clothes  moth,  the 
tiny,  grayish-tan  moth  seen  flying  about 
the  house  at  this  time  of  year,  lays  eggs 
in  the  garment.  These  eggs  hatch  into 
larvae,  or  tiny  worms,  which  actually 
do  the  damage  to  the  clothes. 

If  the  clothes  are  stored  in  a  tight 
chest,  or  in  any  kind  of  tight  paper 
bags  where  the  moths  cannot  get  at 
them,  then  they  are  safe  from  damage. 
It  is  possible  to  wrap  garments  in  news- 
paper so  they  are  safe  from  moths,  but 
all  the  openings  must  be  sealed  to  in- 
sure protection.  The  merit  of  paper 
lies  in  having  garments  freed  from 
moths  before  wrapping  and  then  wrap- 
ping So  moths  can't  get  in. 

Red  cedar  chests  will  be  rather  ef- 
fective in  killing  moths  if  the  cedar  is 
at  least  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 
Red  cedar  veneer  has  little  or  no  value. 


CANNING    FOR   EXHIBIT 

Remember  the  fairs  in  the  fall  and  as  you  do  your  canning  take  special 
care  in  packing  two  or  three  jars  so  they  may  be  exhibited  at  your  local  fair 
and   at  the   Bristol   County   Young  Farmers'   Show'. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 


It  has  been  necessary  to  change 
the  time  of  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing of  County  Camp.  The  opening 
date  will  be  Sunday  noon,  June 
24,  with  dinner  at  1.00  o'clock, 
and  closing  Friday,  June  29,  just 
after  dinner  at  noon. 


COUNTY  CAMP  NOTES 

County  Club  Camp  is  only  a  few  days 
away.  Get  your  application  in  at  once 
if  you  want  to  gc.  We  will  receive 
enrolments  up  to  June  22.  To  date  there 
are  twelve  boys  and  seventeen  girls. 
The  counselors  aire  practically  all  chos- 
en and  it  looks  now  like  the  best  camp 
ever. 

A  few  suggestions  to  prospective 
campers  follow,  although  a  letter  of 
definite  suggestions  will  be  sent  out  to 
the  reg-ularly  enrolled  campers. 

No  regular  camp  uniforms  will  be 
required  for  either  boys  or  girls.  Every 
camper  must  bring  a  doctor's  certificate 
or  note  from  a  school  nurse  to  the  effect 
that  they  are  in  good  health.  A  nurse 
or  doctor  will  be  at  the  camp  to  ex- 
amine and  notify  parents  cf  any  serious 
illness. 

Campers  should  bring  written  per- 
mission to  go  in  bathing  or  boating. 
These  matters  will  be  carefully  super- 
vised by  competent  counselors. 

A  letter  vsdll  be  sent  to  campers  in  a 
few  days  giving  final  instructions,  etc. 


DAIRY  CLUB  DAY  AT  WALPOLE 

The  following  dairy  club  members 
from  Bristol  County  journeyed  to  the 
Norfolk  County  Agricultural  School  at 
Walpole  on  May  19  and  took  part  in 
the  Dairy  Field  Day  held  for  Eastern 
Massachusetts  counties:  Lloyd  Bell, 
Fred  Rego  and  Robert  Nelson  of  Eas- 
ton;  Richard  Hyde  of  Berkley;  Gardner 
Sherman  and  David  Besbris  of  Raynham 
and  David  Sears  of  Segreganset. 

The  judging  team  representing  this 
county  was  made  up  of  Nelson,  Bell  and 
Besbris.  Our  team  placed  second,  be- 
ing just  a  few  points  behind  Plym- 
outh County,  the  winning  team.  Rich- 
ard Hyde  of  Berkley  was  the  highest 
individual  scorer  from  this  county.  He 
was  third  and  had  a  score  of  85%  out 
of  a  possible  100%. 

The  boys  also  enjoyed  demonstrations 
and  talks  given  by  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Norfolk  County  Agricultural 
School,  Mr.  Leland,  the  Assistant  State 
Club  Leader,  and  dairy  club  members. 
In  the  afternoon  the  30  boys  present 
enjoyed  a  baseball  game  and  other 
sports. 


Mr.  Howard  P.  K.  Sherman  of  Rayn- 
ham and  the  Club  Agent  accompanied 
the  Bristol  County  delegation  to  Wal- 
pole. 


POULTRY    CLUB    NOTES 

The  results  of  the  Egg  Laying  Con- 
test for  April,  both  for  individuals  and 
clubs,   are  as  follows: 

First— Ernest  Ortelt,  North  Reho- 
both. 

Second — ^Frank  and  George  Medeiros, 
South  Somerset. 

Third — Alban  Vincent,  Rehoboth. 

Ernest  Ortelt  of  North  Rehoboth  had 
third  highest  yield  for  the  State  for 
March.  He  had  an  average  of  26.3  eggs 
per  bird  for  his  flock  of  150  R.  L  Reds. 
The  standing  by  clubs  is  as  follows: 

First — Full-0-Pep   Club,   Dartmouth. 

Second — Anawan  Club,  Rehoboth. 

Third— Watuppa  Club,  Fall  River. 

Fourth — Briggs  Corner  Club,  Attle- 
boro. 

Fifth  to  Eighth  inclusive — ^Tied:  Hap- 
py Hen  of  Assonet;  Junior  High  of 
Mansfield;  Red  Rock  of  North  Attle- 
boro  and  Faunce  Corner  of  North  Dart- 
mouth. 

Every  poultry  club  member  should  en- 
deavor to  get  his  record  in  by  June  20 
at  the  latest  so  that  he  may  not  only  re- 
ceive his  club  pin,  but  also  because  a 
county  winner  can  be  chosen  to  attend 
County  Camp,  which  starts  on  the  25th 
of  June. 


GARDEN  CLUB   NOTES 

Garden  clubs  have  been  organized  in 
Dartmouth,  Freetown  (2),  Easton, 
Taunton  (2),  North  Seekonk,  Attleboro, 
North  Attleboro,  Rehoboth,  Westport, 
Fall  River,  Mansfield,  Acushnet  and 
Fairhaven.  There  is  a  total  of  225  en- 
rolments. 

With  several  fairs  coming  off  in  and 
near  this  county  this  summer  and  fall 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  for  every  garden  club  member 
with  vegetable  or  flower  gardens  to  grow 
these  things  for  shovidng.  Many  ex- 
cellent prizes  will  be  offered.  In  the  next 
issue  under  garden  notes  many  of  the 
various  fair  dates  will  be  given. 

Garden  insects  have  already  begun 
their  ravages.  Spray  with  arsenate  of 
lead  for  leaf  eating  insects  and  black 
leaf  40  for  lice  and  sucking  insects. 
Send  for  bulletin  on  the  common  gar- 
den insects  and  diseases  and  their  con- 
trol. 


STATE      HOME      ECONOMICS 
CONTESTS 

On  Saturday,  June  2,  Bristol  County 
was  represented  at  the  State  Home 
Economics  Contest  at  Framingham 
State  Teachers'  College  by  five  young 
ladies.    Margaret    Rusconi    of    Taunton 


and  Lorraine  Paquette  of  North  Dart- 
mouth entered  the  Baking  Powder  Con- 
test. Margaret  received  a  red  ribbon 
for  her  work  and  Lorraine  won  a  blue 
ribbon  and  a  week's  trip  to  Camp  Gil- 
bert as  guest  of  the  R.  B.  Davis  Baking 
Powder   Company. 

Ida  Davis  of  Taunton  with  her  green 
wool  suit  and  brown  accessories  re- 
ceived a  blue  ribbon.  Eleanor  Parker  of 
Acushnet  wore  her  plaid  organdie  Sun- 
day best  dress,  and  Eleanor  Jones  of 
Myricks  her  checked  school  dress,  and 
both  received  red  ribbons  for  their 
work.  These  three  girls  were  first  prize 
winners  in  their  classes  at  the  County 
Dress  Contest  which  was  held  in  April. 


CANNING  NOTES 

Canning  Clubs  are  getting  under  way. 
At  present  there  are  canning  clubs  or- 
ganized in  Easton,  Taunton,  North 
Dighton,  Rehoboth,  Swansea,  Somerset, 
Westport,  Acushnet  and  Assonet.  If  you 
wish  to  join  a  canning  club  write  to 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Stewart  at  Segregan- 
set. You  will  enjoy  your  summer  work 
and  have  some  good  things  to  eat  next 
Winter. 


COUNTYWIDE    FOOD   SALE 

Saturday,  June  16,  has  been  set  for 
the  county-wide  food  sale.  This  sale  is 
sponsored  by  the  4-H  Service  Club  and 
all  4-H  Clubs  to  raise  money  to  pay  for 
the  pins  that  have  been  given  out  this 
year.  What  are  you  going  to  do  to  help? 
Food  sales  will  be  held  in  every  town 
where  there  is  4-H  Club  Work.  In  rural 
communities  the  club  members  will  take 
orders  for  food  in  advance  and  deliver 
it  on  July  16.  In  more  central  commun- 
ities food  sales  will  be  held  in  stores. 

If  each  one  does  his  or  her  part  no 
one  will  be  taxed  much  and  the  sale 
will  be  very  successful.  Reports  of  the 
sale  will  be  published  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  Bulletin.  Remember  the  Date — 
Saturday,  June  16. 


OVERNIGHT  METHOD  OF  CANNING 
STRAWBERRIES 

Use  one— half  cup  sugar  to  1  quart  of 
berries.  Sprinkle  a  little  sugar  on  bot- 
tom of  a  crock  or  dish,  put  on  a  layer 
of  berries.  Then  alternate  until  fruit 
and  sugar  are  used  up,  being  sure  to 
have  sugar  on  top.  Let  stand  10  or  12 
hours. 

Pack  the  fruit  into  clean,  tested  jars 
being  cai-eful  not  to  crush.  Fill  with 
fruit  only  to  neck  of  jar.  Fill  the  jars 
with  the  syrup  resulting  from  the  mix- 
ture of  sugar  and  fruit.  Wipe  off  the 
sealing  surface  of  jars,  put  on  rubber 
and  cover,  and  partially  seal.  Process 
in  boiling  water  for  12  minutes  for  pint 
jars.  Remove  jars  from  processer,  com- 
plete seal. 
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ASSOCIATE       COUNTY       AGRICUL- 
TURAL AGENT 


At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  this  School  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Harris  was  made  Associate  Agricultural 
Agent  for  Bristol  County  to  begin  work 
in  July. 

Mr.  Harris  is  well  qualified  by  early 
farming  experience  and  by  later  exten- 
sion service  experience  as  w'ell  as  by 
special  education  to  serve  the  farmers 
and  others  who   desire   it. 

The  major  lines  of  extension  work 
for  Mr.  Harris  will  be  dairying,  vege- 
table gardening  and  farm  management; 
for  Mr.  Pettey  fruit  growine  and  poul- 
try. 

You  will  want  to  make  early  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Harris,  and  wiU, 
I  am  sure,  like  him  to  do  business  with. 
We  bespeak  for  both  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr. 
Pettey  your  cordial  co-operation.  Use 
them  whenever  you  can  to  your  own 
advantage,  or  that  of  your  community. 
G.  H.  Gilbert,  Director. 


CROP  LOANS  IN  BRISTOL  COUNTY 


According  to  a  recent  communica- 
tion from  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration of  Springfield,  the  farm  loans 
made  this  spring  through  the  Taunton 
Production  Credit  Association  were 
made  primarily  to  vegetable  and  fruit 
growers,  with  poultry  and  dairy  next 
in  order. , 

The  Taunton  Association,  w'hich  is 
made  up  of  Bristol,  Norfolk,  Plymouth, 
Barnstable,  Dukes  and  Nantucket  Coun- 
ties, is  one  of  thirty  such  units  which 
were  organized  throughout  the  north- 
eastern states  this  spring. 

Mr.  Warren  L.  Ide,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  says  that  the  Associa- 
tion is  a  permanent  unit  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  in  this  locality 
and  is  run  on  a  co-operative  basis  by 
the  farmers  who  use  it.  Its  loans,  which 
mature  in  not  more  than  one  year,  are 
made  to  finance  current  farm  opera- 
tions. Loans  on  dairy  cattle  or  farm 
equipment  may  be  extended  to  as 
much  as  three  years,  however. 


FIELD  DAY,  AUGUST   1,   1934 


Growers  of  Massachusetts  are  again 
invited  to  the  Field  Station  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  College  at  Waltham  to 
look  over  the  demonstrations  and  ex- 
perimental work  in  progress  there,  and 
to  meet  their  friends. 

As  has  been  the  custom  for  fifteen 
years,  the  Field  Day  will  be  held  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  August,  which  this 
year  falls  on  the  first  day  of  month. 

Florists  as  well  as  vegetable  grow- 
ers will  find  much  of  interest  at  the 
Waltham  Station  this  year.  Women  will 
be  especially  interested  in  the  many 
varieties  of  annuals  and  perennials,  and 
the  rock  garden  plants. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Celery  Contest, 
the  Third  Bunched  Carrot  Contest,  and 
the  Second  Bell  Pepper  Contest  will  be 
held. 

Everyone  is  invited  to  enter  the  con- 
tests. If  you  are  interested  write  to  the 
Field  Station  for  the  rules  of  the  con- 
tests. 

Specialists  will  be  available  for  con- 
sultation on  plant  diseases,  insect  pests, 
soil  fertility,  greenhouse  management, 
and  other  problems  of  the  grower.  Gar- 
dening tools  and  supplies  of  all  kinds 
will  be  displayed.  Make  plans  noW  to 
take  this  day  oflF. 


COUNTY  POULTRY  MEETING 


About  sixty  poultrymen  of  the  coun- 
ty met  at  the  Agricultural  School  on 
July  20  to  hear  Professor  J.  C.  Gra- 
ham discuss  the  plans  for  the  "Grow- 
ing Better  Pullets"  project.  Although 
Bristol  County  is  the  last  one  in  the 
State  to  join  the  project,  the  interest 
shown  at  the  meeting  made  up  for  the 
delay.  All  poultrymen  agreed  that  any 
plans  made  which  when  carried  out 
would  assist  them  to  overcome  the  tre- 
mendous yearly  mortality  in  their  flocks 
would  be  of  great  value  to  them. 
Losses  due  to  diseases  and  unsanitary 
conditions,  with  the  accompanying  les- 
sening of  vitality,  have  been  a  big  fac- 
tor in  poultry  profits.  These  days  when 
the  margin  is  so  small  and  easily  un- 
balanced, any  practices  which  will  re- 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


WINTER  INJURY  OF  FRUIT  TREES 


As  the  summer  advances,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  effect  of  the  extremely  low- 
temperatures  last  winter  upon  the  fruit 
trees  becomes  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced. At  present  besides  the  dead 
wood  on  the  lower  half  of  the  trees, 
many  trees  are  showing  foliage  that  is 
small  and  yellowish,  and,  in  a  great 
many  cases,  dead  leaves  on  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  I  have  recently  noticed 
on  some  trees  an  even  more  serious  ef- 
fect, dead  or  dying  bark  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  main  scaffold  limbs  of  the 
Baldwins.  These  areas  are  in  many 
cases  in  the  junction  of  the  limbs  and 
trunk,  and  consequently  will  result  in 
exposed  heart  wood  that  will  soon 
decay. 

Before  the  leaves  drop  in  the  fall  the 
dead  and  dying  limbs  should  be  re- 
moved as  they  may  be  more  easily  no- 
ticed then.  Wherever  the  bark  has  died 
and  separated  from  the  heart  wood, 
keep  the  exposed  wood  covered  with  a 
preservative  paint  to  prevent  the  begin- 
ning of  any  decay.  Any  tree  that  is 
badly  injured  may  as  well  be  removed 
and  a  new  one  planted  in  its  place 
next  spring.  It  is  a  question  as  to  the 
value  of  any  tree  the  lower  half  or 
more  of  w'hich  must  be  removed.  This 
pruning  leaves  a  high  topped  tree  that 
will  be  difficult  to  care  for.  New 
branches  may  start  out  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  tree  and  then  should  be 
carefully  selected  and  pruned  next 
spring  to  replace  the  originals. 


AROUND   THE   FARMS 


Several  poultrymen  have  told  me 
their  egg  production  percentages  dur- 
ing the  last  winter.  Some  were  high  and 
others  rather  low  for  profit.  Wondei 
if  the  question  of  insulation  of  the 
laying  quarters  should  be  considered 
before  the  next  winter  season? 


The  back  yard  garden  is  quite  in  evi- 
dence this  year.  A  fine  way  to  help  out 
the    present    day   conditions. 

No  gardener  can  afford  to  ignore  the 
insects  and  diseases  of  the  garden. 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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JUNE    REPORT,    BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    TESTING   ASSOCIATION 


Twenty-six  herds  with  a  total  of  685 
cows,  75  of  these  dry,  averaged  for  the 
month   of  June    746   pounds  milk  and 


29.7  pounds  fat,  with  an  average  test 
of  3.98  per  cent.  Following  are  the  ten 
high  herds: 


Average 

Average 

Owner  and  Address 

Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1. 

W.  J.  Davidson,  Cohasset, 

5 

1062.0 

55.4 

2. 

David  Peckham,  Rehoboth, 

20 

1047.0 

42.0 

3. 

Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth, 

19 

990.0 

41.6 

4. 

A.  H.  Kress,  Hingham, 

12 

678.0 

40.1 

5. 

Young  Orchard  Co.,  Taunton, 

10 

899.0 

38.8 

6. 

Henry  Bartlett,  West  Bridgewater, 

28 

865.0 

38.4 

7. 

F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth, 

24 

1089.0 

36.5 

8. 

World's  End  Farm,  Hingham, 

17 

729.0 

36.5 

9. 

Leslie  N.  Clark,  Middleboro, 

19 

940.0 

35.2 

10 

William  N.  Howard,  So.  Easton, 

84 

744.0 

33.2 

TEN  HIGH  COWS  FOR 

JUNE  IN  BUTTERFAT 

Owner                               Breed 

Cow  No. 

Lbs.  MUk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1. 

A.  H.  Kress.                      P.  B.  Jersey 

7 

1290.0 

86.4 

2. 

David  Peckham,               Gr.  Holstein 

1 

1920.0 

76.8 

3. 

Geo.  B.  Flint,             P.  B.  Holstein 

7 

2370.0 

73.5 

4. 

W.  J.  Davidson,         P.  B.  Guernsey 

"Blossom" 

1390.0 

72.3 

5. 

Henry  Bartlett,                P.  B.  Jersey 

10 

1230.0 

71.3 

6. 

Young  Orchard  Co.,    P.  B.  Ayrshire 

"Daisy" 

1590.0 

70.0 

7. 

Ivory  W.  Kimball,        P.  B.  Ayrshire 

"Carrie" 

1602.0 

68.9 

8. 

Leslie  N.  Clark,          P.  B.  Ayrshire 

2 

1550.0 

68.2 

9. 

Young  Orchard  Co.,  P.  B.  Ayrshire 

"Jeannette" 

1830.0 

66.7 

10. 

David  Peckham,          P.  B.  Ayrshire 

8 

1710.0 

66.7 

.  COUNTY  POULTRY  MEETING 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
suit  in  a  greater  number  of  vigorous, 
laying  pullets  in  the  houses  at  the  end 
of  their  first  year  of  laying  should  be  of 
tremendous  value  to  the  poultryman. 

At  the  present  time  the  project  is 
along  the  line  of  better  growing  condi^ 
tions  for  the  birds.  A  clean  range, 
shade,  roomy  shelters,  wise  feeding 
practices,  and  strict  sanitary  measures 
will  go  far  towards  the  housing  of  a 
profitable  flock  of  layers  this  fall. 

If  there  are  any  poultrymen  of  the 
county  Who  may  be  interested  in  taking 
an  active  part  in  this  project  get  in 
touch  with  the  County  Agent  as  soon 
as  possible. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  GOOD  GAR- 
DEN PROJECT? 

The  following  points  are  listed  on  a 
score  card  by  the  gardening  instructor, 
by  the  means  of  which  he  rates  the  stu- 
dent's garden  project: 

1.  Planting  should  be  done  accord- 
ing to  an  approved  plan. 

2.  Rows  should  be  straight,  with 
no  weeds. 

3.  Planting  should  be  done  on  time. 

4.  There  should  be  a  good  stand. 

5.  Succession  cropping  should  be 
practiced. 

6.  Companion  cropping  should  be 
practiced. 


7.  Plants  should  be  properly  fed  if 
high  yields  of  quality  vegetables  are 
expected. 

8.  Diseases  should  be  kept  under 
control  at  all  times. 

9.  Insects,  also,  should  be  kept  un- 
der control. 

10.  Accounts  should  be  kept  up  to 
date  and  ready  for  approval  every  two 
weeks. 

Probably  more  students  fall  down  on 
the  record  keeping  more  than  the  pro- 
ject itself  and  yet  records  are  import- 
ant and  credits  for  the  summer  term 
cannot  be  expected  when  they  are  not 
satisfactory. 

The    following    are    students    whose 
scores    are    at    present,    high:    Holder 
Tripp,  96;  Lambert  Erickson,  95;  Dom- 
inic Ventura,  90;  Ralph  Hall,  79;  Om- 
er    Monast,    95;    Sewall   Peckham,    92 
Edwin  Law,  96;  Donald  Martineau,  90 
Elmer    Bryant,    95;    Sidney   Wilde,    96 
Joseph  Mozzone,   95;  Vernon  Hopkins, 
90;   Vernon   Gaboon,   95;   Peter  Tomp- 
kins,  94;  Leonard  Perrault,  and  Merle 
Howland. 

Doubtless  there  are  others  whose 
names  should  appear  here,  but  owing  to 
faulty  records,  credit  for  the  present  is 
being  withheld. 


COMING  EVENTS 
The  Annual  Camping  Trip  to  Crowell 
Hill  is  not  far  away.     The  party  will 
leave    the    Agricultural    School    Satur- 


day, July  21,  at  about  1  o'clock,  and 
travel  by  auto  to  Auburn.  Camp  will 
be  made,  supper  cooked  over  an  open 
fire,  and  then  the  campfire  with  sing- 
ing, stories  and  jokes;  then,  the  night 
spent  under  the  stars.  Sunday  will  be 
full  of  activity.  Those  who  wish  to  go 
to  church  will  have  an  opportunity. 
We  will  return  Sunday  evening.  The 
cost  will  be  75  cents  for  food  and  75 
cents  for  transportation.  Any  one  of 
our  students  who  wishes  to  go  please 
notify  the  school  office. 


The  Beach  Party,  Thursday  evening, 
August  9,  will  be  held  at  Fort  Phoenix, 
Fairhaven.  There  will  be  competition  in 
swimming,  diving,  jumping,  short  races, 
and  shot-put.  There  is  always  much  in- 
terest in  the  competition  which  the  in- 
structors give  the  fellows.  There  will 
be  refreshments  a-plenty  and  lots  of 
fun. 


The  Tennis,  Horse  Shoe,  and  Canoe 
Meet  will  be  Friday  afternoon,  Septem- 
ber 7. 


All  of  these  events  are  open  to  the 
entire  student  body.  If  you  have  never 
joined  in  any  of  the  summer  activities 
then  plan  to  attend  at  least  one  this 
summer. 


AROUND  THE  FARMS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
Such  insects  as  the  Mexican  Bean 
Beetle,  Potato  Beetle,  Striped  Cucum- 
er  Beetle,  and  many  others  are  now 
with  us.  Be  sure  the  insecticides  are  ap- 
plied before  the  insects  appear,  so  their 
first  meal  will  have  a  poisonous  "frosts 
ing." 

Remember  that  aphids  must  be  con- 
trolled now  by  a  contact  spray.  That 
means  to  direct  the  spray  at  the  plant 
lice,  whether  on  top  of  or  under  the 
leaves. 


Haven't  noticed  much  gypsy  moth 
injury  yet.  Are  we  to  notice  some  bene" 
fits  from  the  recent  severe  winter? 
Taking  the  county  as  a  whole,  the  fol- 
iage never  looked  better,  except  for  the 
scattered  spots  recently  defoliated  by 
canker  w'orms. 


How  about  the  bees?  Professor  Kel- 
logg has  recently  sent  out  hints  as  to 
the  providing  for  strong  colonies.  Such 
items  as  a  young  queen,  enough  food, 
plenty  of  room  for  winter,  and  for 
spring  brood  rearing,  protection  against 
winter  winds,  low  temperature  and  ex. 
cess  moisture,  are  all  extremely  import- 
ant. Better  begin  now  to  strengthen 
the   colonies  for  the  winter  ahead. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


"PLANNED    LIVING" 

Kesume  of  talk  given  by  Mrs.  An- 
nette T.  Herr,  State  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent,  at  Home  Bureau  Day,  June 
2,   1934. 

All  through  the  ages  progress  has 
been  dependent  upon  leadership.  For 
several  years  at  this  meeting  of  Bris-' 
tol  County  leaders,  commendation  has 
been  given  to  you  homemakers  who  be- 
cause of  your  genuine  interest  in  home 
and  community  life  in  this  country  have 
given  of  your  time,  effort  and  money 
to  make  the  homes  in  Bristol  County 
finer  places  in  which  to  live  and  to  bring 
up   your   children. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have 
heard  much  regarding  social  justice  for 
all,  a  decent  standard  of  living  and  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  satis- 
factions accruing  from  human  effort. 
Some  of  you  for  many  years,  before  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  made  provisions  for 
this  organized  service,  were  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  putting  your  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  in  such  matters  as  Better 
Schools,  Wholesome  Recreation,  Bet- 
ter Health  Facilities,  Chatauquas,  Study 
Clubs,  Mothers'  Clubs — in  fact  just 
what  we  are  calling  today  Adult  Edu- 
cation with  emphasis  on  Parent  Edu- 
cation. 

Some  other  phrases  which  catch  our 
eye  and  ear  so  frequently  today  are 
"planned  agriculture,"  "planned  econ- 
omy" and  "planned  living."  We  need 
planned  agriculture,  we  need  planned 
industry,  we  need  planned  living  for 
our  homes  for  the  barometer  of  our 
social  progress  and  the  patterns  formed 
in  daily  family  life  in  our  homes  in 
large  measure  determine  the  quality  of 
our  standards  for  public  life. 

Our  task  then,  not  alone  as  a  rep-, 
resentative  of  this  huge,  forceful  army 
of  extension  leaders,  but  as  a  member 
of  society  in  this  democracy  of  ours  is 
to  see  to  it  that  an  increasing  number 
of  families  in  Bristol  County  give  more 
thought  to  planned  living  during  the 
coming  year.  An  appeal  should  here  be 
made  for  planned  living  that  we  may 
realize  the  goal  for  America  as  epitom- 
ized by  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Wallace.  "A  planned  abundance,  a 
planned  prosperity  and  an  enriched  life 
for  all." 

The  thing  which  I  should  like  very 
much  to  do  this  afternoon  is  to  intro- 
duce each  and  every  leader  of  Bristol 
County  to  this  audience  and  to  pub- 
licly express  our  appreciation  for  the 
service  which  these  leaders  have  ren- 
dered to  Bristol  County  and  to  the 
State  of  Massachusetts — yes,  to  the  Na- 


tion. To  the  incoming  leaders  and  of- 
ficers let  us  pledge  our  support  and 
loyalty  for  the  fundamental  task  which 
is  before  them.  The  full  value  of  this 
service  can  never  be  measured.  Once  a 
leader  in  the  Extension  Service,  always 
a  leader,  for  one  cannot  study  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  the  organization 
without  realizing  that  its  values  are  en- 
during and  fundamental. 

Sometimes  we  get  discouraged  and 
wonder  if  it  is  all  worth  while  or  we 
allow  our  thoughts  to  go  back  to  those 
good  old  times  when  we  were  young — 
we  might  call  it  "The  good  old  times 
fallacy" — ^for  if  we  could  be  trans- 
ported back  to  the  good  old  days  would 
we  not  find  that  more  knowledge,  more 
skill  and  more  persistency  were  re- 
quired to  operate  a  mule  team  than  a 
Packard  of  today.  The  old  character 
building  qualities  are  just  as  neces- 
sary and  vital  today  as  of  yore. 

As  a  challenge  let  us  take  home  with 
us  from  this  meeting  for  consideration 
the    following    problems : 

1.  The  development  of  all  of  the 
children  of  Bristol  County  to  the  full- 
est  attainment  possible. 

2.  An  increasing  number  of  under- 
standing  and   intelligent  parents. 

3.  Co-operative  community  effort 
which  vi^ill  make  it  possible  for  an  in-, 
creasing  number  of  parents  in  each 
community  to  grow  in  vision,  in  sler- 
vice,  in  personal  development,  in  an 
understanding  of  out  changi'ng  socie- 
ty. 

4.  Less  emphasis  on  physical  needs 
as  ends  in  themselves  and  an  increasing 
emphasis  on  the  contributions  of  our 
Extension  Service  which  have  to  do 
with  finer  living. 

Miss  Grace  Frysinger  of  the  U.  S.  D. 
A.  remarked  last  week  when  she  spoke 
at  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Coun- 
try Life  Commission  that  for  the  next 
few  years  we  will  probably  have  fewer 
"things"  but  that  we  need  not  lower 
our  standard  of  living.  This  is  difficult 
for  some  people  to  understand  because 
to  them  "Standard  of  Living"  means 
things  which  money  can  buy.  A  finan- 
cial crisis  can  wipe  out  profits  and 
bring  business  to  a  standstill  but  char- 
acter is  beyond  its  reach.  The  crisis  can 
rob  us  of  all  w'e  have  but  it  cannot  af- 
fect what  we  are. 

In  closing  may  I  say  that  planned 
living  from  every  angle — economics, 
knowing  where  the  money  goes;  social 
development,  knowing  how  to  adjust  to 
a  changing  society,  and  how  to  contrib- 
ute to  this  changing  society  so  that  it 
may  be  a  better  society  than  those  good 
old  days;  cultural  development,  know- 
ing that  every  one  can  be  cultured  in 
this  land  of  ours  and  that  opportunities 


are  at  our  very  door;  health,  knowing 
that  mental,  physical  and  emotional 
health,  are  all  a  part  of  planned  living. 
Neither  legislation,  distribution  of 
this  world's  goods,  economics,  nor  gov- 
ernmental policies  can  make  society — 
your  home  and  mine, — a  fine  satisfying 
wholesome  place,  but  planned  living  on 
the  part  of  each  individual  can  bring 
us  out  of  chaos  and  can  do  more  than 
that,  it  can  give  our  children  a  rich 
heritage  of  those  character  building 
qualities,  which  is  their  just  due. 


EATING  OUT  OF  DOORS 

Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist 

Eating  out  of  doors  is  enjoyed  by 
grown-ups  as  well  as  children,  espec-. 
ially  when  everyone  shares  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  food  and  the  clearing 
away  of  the  meal.  There  are  many  oc- 
casions when  meals  may  be  eaten  and 
partly  or  wholly  prepared  out  of  doors. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  change  to  eat  in  the 
back  yard,  often  a  picnic  meal  is  plan- 
ned away  from  home,  and  in  automo- 
bile traveling  or  on  vacations  spent  in 
camp,  the  three  meals  are  events  to  be 
looked  forward  to.  To  have  never  en- 
joyed the  experience  of  cooking  a  meal 
over  a  camp-fire  is  to  have  missed  a 
most  delightful  experience. 

Because  the  fresh  air  and  ex:ercise 
always  stimulate  the  appetite,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  plenty  of  food, 
and  also  because  the  bulkier  foods  are 
hard  to  transport,  there  is  often  a 
temptation  to  have  the  meals  largely 
made  up  of  proteins,  starches  and 
fats.  Thought  should  be  given  to  sup- 
plying enough  fruits,  vegetables  and 
milk,    which    are    likely   to    he    lacking. 

An  out  of  doors  meal  should  be  sim- 
ple, with  as  little  home  preparation  as 
possible,  and  vsdth  few  dishes  to  wash 
afterwards.  If  a  drawer,  basket,  or 
box  can  be  provided  for  picnic  equip- 
ment, it  will  be  easy  to  get  things  to- 
gether for  a  picnic  meal  with  very 
little    notice. 

SUGGESTIVE  RECIPES 
PEABODY  CREAMED  COD— 1  box 
shredded    codfish,   2   teaspoons   flour,    1 
tablespoon  butter,   1  small  can  evapor- 
ated milk,  %  cup  water,  1  can  peas. 

Melt  the  butter  or  bacon  fat  in  the 
pan,  rub  in  the  flour  until  smooth,  add 
the  milk,  diluted  with  the  water,  and 
stir  while  allowing  it  to  boil.  Add  the 
shredded  codfish  (freshened  in  cold 
water),  then  the  peas.  Cook  about  15 
minutes. 

BLUEBERRY  GRIDDLE  CAKES— 2 
cups    sifted    flour,    4    teaspoons   baking 
powder,  %  teaspoon  salt,  %  cup  sugar, 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


COUNTY  CAMP   IS  OVER 

County  Camp  was  held  at  Westport 
June  24  to  29  inclusive.  There  were 
63  present  including  counselors  and  all 
enjoyed  a  happy  week.  The  Weather  man 
was  very  good  to  us  and  provided  sunny 
w'eather  except  for  one  evening  when 
there  were  slight  showers. 

The  counselors  all  attended  their  jobs 
exceptionally  well,  which  made  for  a 
smoothly  running  camp.  The  counselors 
were  as  follows:  Miss  Helen  Gurney, 
East  Freetown;  Miss  Hilda  Leite,  New 
Bedford;  Miss  Mildred  Ashley,  Berk- 
ley; Mrs.  Doris  Johnson,  Eehoboth; 
Mrs.  Louise  GwQliam,  Norton;  Mrs. 
Carrie  Bristol,  Taunton;  Mr.  Joseph 
Merrill,  Raynham;  Mr.  Lawrence  Phil- 
la,  Acushnet;  Mr.  Alfred  Glode,  North 
Attleboro;  and  Mr.  Donald  Mason, 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  SchooL 

Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  Segreganset, 
cook,  and  Miss  Lillian  Cahoon,  North 
Westport,  assistant  cook,  kept  all  hap- 
py with  the  fine  meals. 

The  list  of  campers  present  is  as  fol- 
lows: Elizabeth  Nering,  Jane  Parker, 
and  Stephen  Gilmore  of  Acushnet; 
Stella  Kula,  Jennie  Tavares,  George 
Hyde,  Gilbert  Souza  and  Alden  How- 
land  (Camp  Spirit)  of  Berkley;  Cecelia 
Scribner,  Gladys  Winterbottom,  Leon- 
ard Doran,  Theodore  Paquette  of  Dart- 
mouth; Marjorie  French,  Helen  Wyeth 
and  Robert  Gracia  of  Dighton;  Juan- 
ita  McLeod,  Margaret  Eastwood  of  Eas- 
ton;  Gordon  Gurney,  Edward  Ashley, 
Frederick  Ashley  of  Freetown;  How- 
ard Tillatson  of  Mansfield;  Louise  Col- 
lins, New  Bedford;  Jean  and  Elizabeth 
Richmond,  Gerda  Moreau  of  Norton; 
Lincoln  Wilde,  Gardner  Sherman, 
Raynham;  Bernice  Horton,  Rita  and 
Jeannette  Vincent,  George  Souza,  Ros- 
coe  Chaflfee  of  Rehoboth;  Irene  Web- 
ster, Helen  Cardoza,  Amy  Sprague, 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  Gilson,  Mary  Gar- 
cia, Ora  Chace,  Charles  Chase,  Louise 
Bella,  George  Gray  and  Francis  Sylvia 
of  Taunton;  Isabel  Pimental,  Catherine 
Pettilngill,  George  Howland  and  John 
Davis  of  Westport. 

One  day  we  were  pleasantly  surprised 
to  have  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Kate  R.  Tall- 
man  of  Westport,  who  was  our  first 
Camp  cook.  Mr.  George  H.  Gilbert,  Di- 
rector of  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School,  visited  us  on  Thursday 
and  gave  us  an  interesting  and  inspira- 
tional talk. 

The  climax  of  County  Camp  was 
Thursday  evening  when  Mr.  George  L. 
Farley,  State  Club  Leader,  visited  us 
and  conducted  the  Candlelight  Service. 
It  was  Mr.  Farley's  first  visit  to  our 
Camp  and  everyone  was  exceedingly 
happy  to  welcome  him. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  BOYS  WIN 

Aldo  Fasolo  of  Taunton,  a  Handicraft 
Club  member  and  leader  for  several 
years,  was  recently  awarded  the  State 
Championship  in  Handicraft  Club  Work. 

Aldo  is  certainly  deserving  of  this 
high  award  as  he  has  done  much  fine 
work  in  leadership  in  the  clubs  at  the 
County  Street  School,  Taunton,  for 
four  years.  His  workmanship  is  of  high 
grade.  Among  some  of  the  articles  he 
made  this  year  are  the  following:  Radio 
cabinet,  several  articles  of  furniture, 
coat  racks  for  Camp  Farley  at  Amherst, 
a  set  of  20  articles  which  the  Club 
Agent  has  used  for  illustrative  material 
at  Handicraft  Club  meetings  and  many 
other  things.  He  has  also  repaired  many 
articles  including  the  recaning  of  fif- 
teen chairs. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  State 
Handicraft  honors  have  come  to  Bris- 
tol County  and  we  all  feel  proud  for  his 
fine  work.  He  has  a  fine  club  spirit  and 
has  been  very  helpful  and  willing  at  all 
times. 


Raymond  Harrington  of  Dartmouth 
gets  the  Massachusetts  State  Champion- 
ship in  Poultry  Club  Work.  Raymond  has 
been  an  earnest  club  worker  for  eight 
years,  and  leader  of  the  "Full-0-Pep" 
Poultry  Club  for  the  past  five  years. 

In  1929  Raymond  was  4-H  Poultry 
County  Champion;  and  in  1932  Ray- 
mond was  sent  to  Washington  as  a  Mas-, 
sachusetts  delegate  to  the  National  4-H 
Club  Camp. 

Raymond  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
High  School,  class  of  1933,  and  besides 
his  poultry  has  a  greenhouse  at  his 
home  wherein  he  is  getting  valuable  ex- 
perience in  floriculture. 


SERVICE  CLUB  MEETING 

On  Thursday  night,  June  28,  after 
the  Candlelight  Service  at  County  Camp, 
35  Service  Club  members  met  for  a 
business  and  social  meeting.  Mr.  An- 
thony Thatcher  of  Rehoboth  presided. 
Ten  new  members  were  admitted  at  this 
meeting.  It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School  on  September  14,  at  which 
time  there  will  be  election  of  officers. 


CONGRATULATIONS 

The  many  friends  of  Clara  and  Her- 
bert Ashley  of  Berkley  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  they  are  the  happy  parents 
of  a  son  bom  on  Thursday,  June  28. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  standing  of  the  poultry  clubs  in 
the  county  for  the  month  of  May  is  as 
follows: 

First — ^FuU-O-Pep    Club,    Dartmouth. 

Second — Anawan  Club,  Rehoboth. 


Third — Briggs  Corner  Club,  Attle- 
boro. 

Fourth — Faunce  Corner  Club,  North 
Dartmouth. 

Fifth— Watuppa  Club,  Fall  River. 

Sixth— Red  Rock  Club,  North  Attle- 
boro. 

The  Full-0-Pep  Club  of  Dartmouth 
wins  the  trip  to  Eastern  States  Expo- 
sition, which  is  held  about  the  middle 
of  September.  The  club  was  a  banner 
one  this  year,  every  member  having 
sent  in  his  record. 

The  three  individual  prize  winners  in 
the  egg  laying  contest  for  May,  which 
is  the  last  month  of  the  contest,  are  as 
follows : 

First — Walter    Kmiec,    Rehoboth. 

Second — Alban    Vincent,    Rehoboth. 

Third — George    Souza,   Rehoboth. 

George  Souza  of  Rehoboth  was 
chosen  poultry  champion  this  year  and 
received  the  free  trip  to  County  Camp. 


CAMP  GILBERT  NOTES 

Camp  Gilbert  will  open  at  Amherst 
on  June  14.  Bristol  County  will  be  rep- 
resented by  the  following  young  people 
the  first  week:  Alfred  Glode,  North  At- 
tleboro— Garden;  Lucille  Courchine, 
Barrowsville — Clothing ;  Lorraine  Pa- 
quette, North  Dartmouth,  and  Margaret 
Rusconi,  Taunton — ^Food;  .Raymond 
King  and  Aldo  Fasolo  of  Taunton — 
Handicraft.  Mrs.  Carrie  Clapp  Bristol, 
Taunton,  will  represent  the  Bristol 
County  Service  Club  both  weeks  at 
Camp. 

The  second  week,  beginning  June  21, 
the  following  will  attend  camp:  Law- 
rence Philla,  Acushnet — Forestry;  Har- 
vey Smith,  Westport — Poultry;  Barbara 
Williams,  Easton,  and  Louifee  CoUins, 
New  Bedford — Canning;  Helen  Gurney, 
Freetown — Homecraft.  The  following 
adult  leaders  will  also  be  present:  Mrs. 
Harry  Goodwin,  and  Mr.  William  Mc- 
Conville,  Dartmouth;  Mrs.  Edwin  R. 
Wyeth,  Segreganset;  Miss  Mildred  Ash- 
ley, Berkley;  Miss  Susie  Davis,  Acush- 
net, and  Mr.  G.  Warren  Averill  of 
Taunton.  All  are  looking  forward  to  a 
very  happy  and  educational  week. 


EATING  OUT  OF  DOORS 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
2  tablespoons  melted  fat,  1  egg  beaten, 
1  %   cups  milk  or  water. 

Mix  dry  ingredients,  then  add  fat, 
beaten  egg,  and  milk.  Cook  on  hot  grid- 
dle. 

If  you  wish  more  suggestions  for  out 
of  doors  meals,  write  to  your  county 
extension  office  or  to  the  extension 
service  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege, Amherst,  Mass. 
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BRISTOL  COUNTY  UNION  AGRICULTURAL  MEETINGS 
AND  YOUNG  FARMERS'  SHOW  OCT.  11  AND  12 


ALFALFA 


POTATOES 


The  alfalfa  fields  throughout  the 
county  show  no  signs  of  the  dry  Weath- 
er and  a  trip  through  the  county  con- 
vinces me  that  alfalfa  fields  will  give 
good  yields  in  dry  weather.  There  is 
one  field  of  timothy  and  alfalfa  in  Taun- 
ton in  which  the  only  green  plant  is  al- 
falfa while  the  grass  stubble  is  brown 
as  a  berry.  While  it  is  now  too  late  to 
seed  alfalfa  this  year  and  be  sure  of 
a  good  stand,  there  is  still  time  to  pre- 
pare for  a  planting  of  alfalfa  next  year. 
In  preparing  for  alfalfa  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  test  the  soil  to  determine 
how  much  lime  it  requires  to  make  it 
suitable  for  alfalfa.  The  county  agent 
is  equipped  to  test  soil  and  wlU  gladly 
advise   on   fields   suitable   to   alfalfa. 


FARM   MANAGEMENT   SURVEY 


The  Farm  Management  Department 
of  the  State  College  plans  to  conduct  a 
survey  of  dairy,  poultry,  and  market 
garden  farms  in  Bristol  County  this 
f^l.  This  project  is  part  of  a  survey 
being  made  throughout  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  up  to  date  farm 
management  facts  and  changes  in  the 
last  six  years.  The  survey  in  Bristol 
County  will  probably  start  shortly  af-  • 
ter  August  15.  This  survey  should  be 
of  vital  interest  to  farmers  of  Bristol 
County  and  will  form  the  basis  of  the 
extension  program  of  the  future.  The 
work  in  this  county  will  be  supervised 
by  Mr.  Charles  Harris,  Associate  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  Agent,  who  is  well 
qualified  in  this  work  from  his  past  ex- 
perences  in  Farm  Management. 


BARLEY  AND  WINTER  WHEAT 


While  most  farms  in  the  county  had 
a  heavier  yield  of  hay  per  acre  for 
the  first  cutting  than  tVie  average,  the 
unprecedented  dry  weather  is  likely  to 
cause  a  reduced  yield  in  total  rough- 
age for  dairy  cattle  since  there  is  little 
(Continued  on  Page  3,  Col.  3) 


With  all  potatoes  now  planted  and 
well  started,  the  Crop  Estimate  Ser- 
vice states  that  potato  acreage  is  up  6% 
while  the  estimated  yield  is  348,000,000 
bushels.  With  the  crop  prospect  in  view, 
the  profits  on  potatoes  must  come  from 
high  yields  per  acre.  A  control  pro- 
gram calling  for  spray  or  dust  every 
7  to  10  days  as  long  as  the  vines  are 
green  is  necessary  to  secure  the  yields. 
Flea  beetles  thrive  in  rain  or  shine;  the 
second  brood  of  flea  beetles  are  now 
out.  Leaf  hoppers  do  their  greatest 
damage  in  August.  Early  and  late 
blight  are  noW  present  on  late  potatoes. 
Bordeaux  mixture  5-5-50  or  copper  lime 
dust,  20-80,  is  the  preventive  for  all 
of  these  pests  except  aphids.  The  ad- 
dition of  an  arsenical  will  help  control 
flea  beetles.  Aphids  need  nicotine  dust 
or  sulphate,  but  entomologists  say  na- 
tural conditions  will  take  care  of  them 
except  where  there  are  very  heavy  in- 
festations. Late  blight  started  last  year 
with  the  break  of  the  drought,  but  I 
am  not  predicting  weather  and  it  is 
probably  best  to  be  ready  with  the  dust 
or  spray  every  7  to  10  days  to  cover 
both  sides  of  the  leaf.  Spray  pressure 
up  to  250  pounds  or  300  pounds  if  you 
can  make  it  and  head  the  nozzles  in 
the  correct  direction. 


TOMATOES 


Some  very  good  specimens  of  late 
blight  have  been  found  on  tomatoes, 
especially  where  the  plants  are  weak 
from  the  drought.  Bearing  fields  should 
be  dusted  or  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  5-5-50  and  continued  at  weekly 
intervals  for  dust  or  every  10  days,  for 
spray  as  long  as  the  vines  are  bearing 
or  green.  Bordeaux  may  cause  some 
residue  to  remain  on  the  ripened  fruit. 
This  can  be  removed  by  wiping.  While 
this  process  is  slow  and  perhaps  cost- 
ly to  carry  out,  it  will  give  one  toma- 
toes to  sell  when  others  are  blighted  and 
dead. 


NEW  TYPE  OF  SERVICE  TO  RE- 
PLACE "90%  CLEAN  APPLE 
CLUB" 


For  some  years  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  state  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  "90%  Clean  Apple  Club."  At 
least  120  grow'ers  have  succeeded  in 
meeting  the  requirements  and  have 
learned  by  doing  so  the  tremendous 
value  in  producing  clean  fruit. 

This  year  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out 
the  work  in  a  little  different  manner. 
The  plan  calls  for  a  thorough  inspection 
of  a  two-bushel  sample  picked  by  the 
grower  himself.  The  checkup  is  to  cover 
not  only  pest  blemishes,  but  also  size, 
color  and  other  factors  which  contribute 
to  the  quality  and  sales  value  of  the 
fruit.  Since  the  sample  is  an  unofficial 
one,  no  publicity  will  be  given  any  of 
the  individual  scores.  A  detailed  re- 
port, stating  percentage  of  fancy  fruit, 
extent  of  injury  from  different  pests, 
and  factors  responsible  for  other  short- 
comings will  be  furnished  each  grower 
who  co-operates  in  this  mattet.  For 
further  information,  talk  it  over  with 
the  County  Agent. 


AROUND  THE  FARMS 


The  dry  spell  during  the  last  month 
has  caused  many  a  farmer  and  back- 
yard gardener  to  lose  courage.  Those 
areas  with  a  naturally  high  water  table 
which  were  practically  unworkable  this 
spring,  are  now  about  the  only  loca- 
tions that  show  no  serious  drying  out. 
If  forage  and  garden  crops  are  to  come 
through  with  any  yield  at  all  worth 
while  We  need  a  steady  48  hour  rain, 
one  that  will  soak  into  the  ground  and 
not  run  off. 


Dry  weather  is  showing  its  effects  in 
the  orchards  and  small  fruit  plantings. 
Several  trees  on  light  sandy  land  have 
been  noticed  with  wilting  leaves  and 
shriveled  fruit.  Also,  those  trees  which 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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REPORT     OF     BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH 

COW  TEST  ASSOCIATION  FOR 

JULY 


of  them  dry,  averaged  714  pounds  milk 
and  27.9  pounds  fat,  with  an  average 
test  of  3.91%. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


26  herds  with  a  total  of  713  cows,  80  Following  are  the  ten  high  herds: 


Owner  and  Address 


Cows 


Lbs.  Milk        Lbs.  Fat 


1. 

W.  J.  Davidson,  Cohasset, 

5 

1066.0 

55.0 

2. 

Young  Orchard  Co.,  Taunton 

10 

1103.0 

46.3 

3. 

A.  H.  Kress,  Hingham 

12 

676.0 

38.6 

4. 

David  Peckham,  Rehoboth 

20 

965.0 

36.6 

5. 

World's  End  Farm,  Hingham 

17 

708.0 

35.8 

6. 

Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth 

20 

869.0 

34.4 

7. 

Henry  Bartlett,  West  Bridgewater 

22 

750.0 

33.4 

8. 

F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 

27 

915.0 

32.8 

9,. 

George  B.  Flint,  East  Mansfield 

32 

984.0 

32.3 

10. 

Leslie  N.  Clark,  Middleboro 

TEN  HIGH  COWS 

18 
IN  BUTTERFAT 

919.0 

32.1 

Owner                                 Cow  No. 

Breed 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1. 

Young  Orchard  Co.         "Armistice" 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1612.0 

83.0 

2. 

David  Peckham                          1 

Gr.    Holstein 

1683.0 

79.1 

3. 

George  B.  Flint                          7 

P.  B.  Holstein 

2058.0 

74.0 

4. 

H.  A.  Standish                     "NeUie" 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1875.0 

71.3 

5. 

Nicolas  Courcy                         13 

Gr.  Guernsey 

1550.0 

68.2 

6. 

Young   Orchard   Co.          "Jan-Jan" 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1606.0 

66.1 

7. 

A.  H.  Kress                                  7 

P.  B.  Jersey 

992.0 

65.5 

8. 

Young  Orchard  Co.              "Daisy" 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1603.0 

64.7 

9. 

Young  Orchard  Co.         "Jeannette" 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1730.0 

63.5 

10. 

W.  J.  Davidson                    "'Esther" 

P.  B.  Guernsey 

1317.0 

63.2 

AROUND  THE  FARMS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
are  now  showing  yellowed  leaves  and 
were  badly  injured  by  last  winter's  cold 
a  great  deal  of  premature  dropping  of 
fruit.  The  two  adverse  factors  are  now 
in  evidence  and  we  shall  continue  to  see 
such  evidence  for  some  time  to  come. 


entire  bed  next  spring  rather  than  here 
and  there  from  a  "spotty"  bed. 


Have  you  become  acquainted  with  the 
newer  fruit  varieties?  We  expect  a 
grower  to  give  us  his  experience  along 
this  line  at  the  Union  Agricultural  Meet- 
ings in  October.  As  there  are  many 
roadside  markets  in  Bristol  County 
there  may  be  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  some  to  try  out  in  a  small  way 
these  new  varieties  at  their  stands.  The 
Fairfax  and  Doisett  strawberries  seem 
to  have  merit,  although  with  the  varied 
soil  types  in  this  county  it  would  be 
well  to  try  them  out  rather  carefully 
before  setting  out  an  extensive  area. 


Better  be  sure  to  clean  up  all  drop 
apples,  particularly  go  from  under  the 
sweet  and  early  varieties.  They  are 
ones  that  are  more  apt  to  be  infested 
with  railroad  worm  or  curculio.  If 
picked  up  early  enough  and  destroyed, 
the  insects  which  are  in  larval  form  in- 
side the  fruit  will  be  destroyed. 


Speaking  of  strawberries  brings  to 
mind  another  question.  Some  of  the 
newly  set  strawberry  beds  look  now  as 
if  there  will  be  quite  a  few  skips  in 
them  this  fall.  Drying  out  and  white 
grub  injury  are  the  causes.  In  order 
to  make  good  use  of  all  land,  it  will  be 
advisable  this  fall,  in  early  September, 
when  the  ground  is  quite  moist  (we 
hope),  to  reset  the  empty  areas  with  new 
plants  from  this  year's  bed.  It  will  take 
quite  a  few'  plants,  as  they  should  be 
set  eight  inches  apart  each  way.  In 
this  way  one  can  pick  berries  from  the 


Have  you  made  sure  that  the  grow- 
ing pullets  have  plenty  of  shade  while 
on  the  range?  Feed  bags  tacked  on  a 
frame  two  feet  from  the  ground  will 
do  if  no  other  shade  is  available.  If 
you  use  colony  houses,  and  can  do  so, 
raise  them  a  foot  or  so  from  the  ground. 
That  will  provide  shade,  make  the  house 
a  little  cooler,  and  open  up  under  the 
house  so  rats,  skunks,  and  other  vermin 
cannot  hide  under  them.  A  good  light 
weight  but  sturdy  range  shelter  can  be 
easily  made  from  plans  furnished  by 
the  Extension  Service.  These  shelters 
are  well  worth  while  and  need  not  be 
expensive  in  construction. 


Are  you  providing  ideal  conditions 
under  which  to  keep  the  market  eggs 
before  their  sale?  During  these  hot  days 
pick  up  eggs  regularly  and  at  least  twice 
a  day.  Keep  them  in  a  cool  place  free 
from  odors  of  any  sort.  Market  them 
frequently!  No  one  likes  a  stale  egg, 
and  the  quality  of  your  product  is  the 
best  sales  talk  you  can  give. 


SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES  AT  B.  C.  A.  S. 

The  Annual  Beach  Party  will  be  held 
at  Fort  Phoenix,  Fairhaven,  Thursday 
evening,  August  9.  There  is  always 
much  interest  in  the  swimming,  diving, 
jumping,  short  races,  and  shot-put.  Re- 
freshments vdll  follow  the  sports  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Tennis,  Horse  Shoe,  and  Canoe 
Meet  will  be  held  Friday  afternoon,  Sep- 
tember 7. 

The  tennis  court  will  be  in  fine  con- 
dition for  this  event.  The  court  has  un- 
dergone a  complete  reconditioning  this 
summer,  having  been  lengthened  and 
widened  for  faster  playing. 


The  Camping  Trip  to  Crowell  Hill  was 
enjoyed  by  an  unlucky  number  of  fel- 
low's this  year — ^thirteen:  George  Tre- 
fethen,  Henry  Urban,  Alfred  Adamczyk, 
Gerald  DriCosta,  Norman  Desjardins, 
Wocjiech  Pysz,  Omer  Harrison,  Joseph 
Mozzone,  Wilson  Rego,  George  Wors- 
ley,  Donald  Mason,  Wyman  Hawkes, 
Wayne  Philbrook.  There  was  fine  weath- 
er lots  of  food  and  good  music. 


It  is  impossible  to  give  the  entire  list 
of  the  undergraduates  and  their  work 
for  the  summer.  Many  of  them  are 
making  a  fine  record  for  themselves 
and  then,  as  always,  there  are  some  who 
are  just  "getting  by."  A  fine  group  of 
fellows  are  carrying  on  the  work  at  the 
school  farm  this  summer:  Howard  Pot- 
ter, Joseph  Foster,  Ellsworth  Phillips, 
are  working  at  the  Poultry  Plant; 
George  Trefethen,  Henry  Urban,  John 
Brown,  Alfred  Adamczyk,  Vernon  Hop- 
kins, Omar  Monast  and  Paul  Donnelly 
are  employed  in  the  Farm  Crops  Di- 
vision; Norman  Clegg,  Randall  Hop- 
kins, and  Walter  Laycock  are  in  the 
Fruit  Division;  Peter  Gurecki,  Joseph 
Silvia,  George  Spencer  and  Gilbert  Ward 
are  in  the  Dairy  Division;  Harold  Kaye 
and  Gerald  DeCosta  are  in  the  Vege- 
table Gardening  and  Greenhouse  Divi- 
sion; Howard  Dennison,  Walter  Falk, 
Colby  Gilson,  Omer  Harrison,  Wocjiech 
Pysz,  Wilson  Rego,  William  Ripley,  Jr., 
Robert  Wilbur,  are  in  the  Farm  Shop 
Division;-  Robert  Jones,  Carl  Carlson, 
Joseph  Mozzone,  and  Mitchell  Plonka 
are  in  the  Nursery  and  School  Grounds 
Division. 


To  the  older  graduates  of  B.  C.  A.  S. 
it  will  be  interesting  to  know  that  Ar- 
thur Wedmore  and  Melvin  Wedmore 
called  at  the  school  office  a  short  time 
ago.  Melvin  is  in  the  U.  S.  Marines  and 
Arthur  has  just  been  made  a  Sergeant 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  stationed  in  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


CANNING 

With  the  drought  conditions  prevalent 
in  the  western  part  of  this  country,  the 
price  of  canned  foods  will  very  likely 
be  higher  this  coming  winter. 

Questions  regarding  various  phases 
of  food  ,  preservation  are  continually 
coming  in  to  this  office,  and  we  are 
glad  to  pass  along  the  information 
which  we  have  available. 

Let  us  know  if  we  can  be  of  service 
to  you. 


PLANNING  YOUR  TIME 

One  of  the  features  of  our  June 
meeting  which  aroused  particular  inter- 
est was  Mrs.  Haynes'  discussion  of  the 
advantages  which  a  homemaker  derives 
from  having  a  plan  for  her  daily  duties. 
Many  women  attempt  to  budget  their 
time,  and  work  out  elaborate  schedules 
which  are  thrown  into  the  waste  basket 
after  one  or  two  days  when  the  tele- 
phone rings  persistently  and  neighbors 
run  in  for  extended  chats  just  during 
the   very  busiest  part  of  the   day. 

Mrs.  Haynes  recommends  a  plan  that 
is  elastic  enough  to  withstand  some 
emergencies,  but  she  also  insists  that 
it  is  possible  to  regulate  many  of  the 
interruptions  without  damage  to  friend- 
ships. 

Following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
Planning  Your  Time  course  which  Mrs. 
Haynes  is  to  conduct  in  Bristol  County 
this  fall: 

Meeting  I — Planning  Your  Work  for 
Leisure :  Management  of  homemaker's 
time  including  a  plan  for  the  day's 
work. 
Meeting  II — Planning  Time  and  Family 
Co-operation:  Methods  of  doing  rou- 
tine tasks.  Need  for  family  co-op- 
eration. Examples  of  family  time 
schedules  studied. 
Meeting  III — Planning  Time  and  Order- 
liness: Providing  places  to  keep 
things.  Developing  family  co-opera- 
tion. 
Meeting  IV — ^Planning  Time  and  Short 
Cuts:  Need  for  money  and  time  sav- 
ers and  suggestions  for  everyday 
use. 
Meeting  V — Home  Repairs — ^A  Time 
and  Energy  Saver:  Care  and  repairs 
of  household  furnishings,  including 
cleaning  and  resizing  rugs;  reglueing 
and  repaiting  casters  on  furniture ;  re- 
pairing knobs  and  handles  on  furni- 
ture, and  repairing  cords  on  elec^ 
trical   equipment. 

In  addition  to  this  at  each  meeting 
Mrs.  Haynes  will  present  plans  for 
some  simple  home  made  equipment  that 
father  or  son  can  make. 

There  will  be  two  training  centers 
for  leaders,   one  in  New'  Bedford  and 


the  other  probably  in  Taunton.  The 
first  meetings  will  be  held  the  third  week 
i^  September.  Representatives  have  al- 
ready been  elected  from  some  groups 
and  their  names  sent  to  this  office.  We 
will  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  in- 
quiries regarding  this  course.  Address 
your  questions  to  Blanche  W.  E^mes, 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
Segreganset,  Mass. 


SERVING  OUR  MEALS 

Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist 

"If  in  the  home  one  observes  strictly 
the  rules  of  politeness,  which  means 
kindness,  one  will  have  very  little  trouble 
with  rules  of  etiquette,  which  is  simply 
the  way  politeness  finds  expression  in 
our  intercourse  with  each  other.  Minor 
canons  of  etiquette  change  from  time 
to  time  but  good  manners  are  always 
the  same  and  never  out  of  fashion." 

Meal  time  is  often  the  only  time  dur- 
ing the  day  that  the  family  is  together, 
and  the  homemaker  should  do  her  best 
to  make  it  an  especially  happy  occasion 
to  which  the  whole  family  looks  forward 
with  pleasure. 

Serving  good  wholesome  food  is  not 
the  only  requisite.  The  homemaker  must 
do  that,  plus  serving  it  attractively  at 
minimum  cost  with  maximum  nutrition. 
Attention  must  be  given  to  colors  and 
textures  of  food  as  well  as  to  the  use  of 
different  foods  from  meal  to  meal  and 
day  by  day.  Variety  must  also  play  its 
part  to  give  interest.  It  is  a  consoling 
fact  that  the  meals  with  plenty  of  color 
are  not  only  more  interesting  but  are 
invariably  better  balanced  than  color- 
less meals. 

Plain,  simple  food,  served  in  a 
cheerful  and  attractive  atmosphere,  is 
an  ideal  toward  which  every  home- 
maker  should  strive.  Cleanliness,  order- 
liness and  harmonious  use  of  color  in 
furnishing  and  table  accessories,  are 
very  helpful  toward  making  a  meal  suc- 
cessful. 

Conversation  of  interest  to  all  at  the 
table,  of  a  nature  which  will  promote 
happiness  is  another  requirement.  One 
homemaker  who  found  it  difficult  to 
lead  the  family  into  conversation  away 
from  arguments  or  family  troubles, 
carefully  chose  an  article  of  current  in- 
terest, a  poem  or  brief  anecdote,  each 
day,  and  read  it  at  the  table.  Finally, 
other  members  of  the  family  followed 
her  example,  and  meal  time  became  a 
leisurely  social  event. 

Choose  the  kind  of  cloth  suitable  for 
the  meal  to  be  served  and  set  the  table 
carefully.  Simple  luncheon  cloths  and 
napkins  which  save  much  work  are  now 
used  for  all  informal  meals.  The  silver 
follows  the  structural  lines  of  the  table. 
Allow  plenty  of  room  for  each  person. 


twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  wide  by 
fifteen  inches  deep  for  each  cover. 

Always  plan  to  have  some  growing 
thing  in  the  center  of  the  table.  Garden 
and  wild  flowers  are  now  in  season  and 
may  be  used  to  make  the  meal  more 
cheerful.  Make  the  flowers  the  center 
of  interest  rather  than  the  holder.  Place 
in  low  plain  pottery,  glass  or  metal 
bowl,  with  openings  in  spreader  large 
enough  to  supply  plenty  of  water,  and 
to  allow  flowers  to  fall  gracefully. 
Avoid  flowers  with  heavy  odors,  as  they 
are  objectionable  to  many  persons. 
Other  suitable  table  decorations  are: 
Plants — make  container  subordinate. 
1. — Low  ferns,  begonias  or  other  house 

plants. 
2. — Low  garden  or  wild  flower  plants 
taken  up  when  budded  and  placed  on 
dish  or  in  low  bowl,  bring  a  breath 
of  woods  or  spring.  Violets,  ferns  or 
bluets  are  very  attractive. 
Fruit — attractively   arranged. 
Colorful    leaves    are    an   excellent   fall 

decoration. 
Vegetables  in  a  wooden  bowl  are  Tery 
suitable  for  Thanksgiving  or  a  har- 
vest supper. 
Fruit  or  vegetables  in  a  hollowed  out 
squash  or  pumpkin  are  attractive  for 
special    meals    in    the   fall,    such    as 
Hallowe'en  and  Thanksgiving. 
Brightly  colored  small  gourds  in  a  suit- 
able bowl. 
Lighted  candles  for  dinner  with  or  with- 
out centerpiece  of  flowers  or  plants. 
In  arranging  any  table  decoration,  it 
should  be  low  enough  so  that  persons 
sitting  opposite  each  other  can  see  each 
other  and  talk  together  with  ease. 

A  leaflet  giving  detailed  instructions 
for  setting  the  table  and  serving  the 
meals  may  be  secured  from  your  home 
demonstration  agent  or  from  the  ex- 
tension service  at  the  Massachusetts 
State  College  at  Amherst. 


BARLEY  AND  WINTER  WHEAT 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
aftermath  growing  in  this  dry  Weather. 
There  are  still  two  possibilities  of  furn- 
ishing feed  for  this  late  fall  or  next 
spring  and  thus  save  the  hay  now  in  the 
bents. 

Barley  can  be  safely  sown  up  to  Au- 
gust 15.  This  crop  furnishes  a  green 
feed  after  all  other  crops  have  been 
killed  by  frost  or  it  may  be  pastured. 
Winter  rye,  or,  even  better,  winter 
wheat  may  be  sown  up  to  Septem- 
ber to  furnish  some  pasture  this  fall 
and  early  pasture  next  spring.  Either 
of  these  crops  can  be  gi-own  with  the 
available  manure  or  commercial  fertil- 
izer. The  County  Agent  will  gladly  ad- 
vise on  the  use  of  either  crop  as  pasture 
or  green  feed. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


CLUB  MEMBERS  WIN  HONORS  AT 
STATE  CAMP 

Three  club  members  from  this  coun- 
ty, namely,  Raymond  Harrington  and 
Lorraine  Paquette  of  Dartmouth  and 
Harvey  Smith  of  Westport  won  honors 
in  the  recent  State  4-H  Club  Camp, 
Camp  Gilbert,  at  the  State  College  at 
Amherst. 

Raymond  was  chosen  Camp  Spirit 
for  the  Second  Camp.  This  is  the  high- 
est honor  that  can  come  to  the  boy  or 
girl  in  a  Club  Camp.  He  will  return  to 
the  1935  Camp  with  Dorothy  Koehler 
of  Greenfield,  the  girl  Camp  Spirit. 
Lorraine  Paquette  w'on  one  of  the  H's 
among  the  girls,  the  Heart  H,  in  the 
First  Camp  and  Harvey  Smith  also  won 
the  Heart  H  among  the  boys  in  the 
Second  Camp. 

All  of  the  Bristol  County  delegates, 
both  junior  and  adult  leaders,  sixteen 
in  number,  enjoyed  a  most  helpful  and 
joyful  two  weeks.  Without  doubt  they 
will  return  to  their  respective  commun- 
ities where  they  will  further  the  inter- 
ests of  club  work  with  more  zest  than 
ever. 

John  Bryant  of  Taunton  attended 
Camp  Gilbert  as  a  representative  of  the 
Bristol  County  4-H  Service  Club  ib 
place  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Bristol  who  could 
not  be  there. 

Former  Club  members  from  Bristol 
County  who  visited  the  State  Camp 
during  the  week  were  Mrs.  Hillman 
Cash  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Lee  Johnson 
of  Rehoboth,  and  Howard  Jennings  of 
Easton.  Howard  presented  Mr.  Farley 
with  a  beautiful  mounted  picture  of 
Mr.  William  F.  Howe,  former  Assistant 
State  Club  Leader,  to  be  hung  in  the 
Farley  4-H  Club  House  on  the  campus. 

Lawrence  Philla  of  Acushnet,  who  was 
one  of  the  delegates  to  State  Camp  and 
incidentally  the  State  Forestry  Cham- 
pion his  last  year,  assisted  Mr.  E.  R. 
Wyeth  with  the  nature  work  at  Camp 
Gilbert. 


GARDEN  NOTES 

This  has  been  a  hard  summer  on  the 
gardens  and  unless  your  garden  was  in 
a  low  spot  or  with  a  clayey  subsoil  or 
had  plenty  of  humus  in  it,  the  chances 
are  that  many  of  your  vegetables  dried 
badly.  A  soil  with  plenty  of  humus,  that 
is,  one  in  which  manure  had  been  used 
or  green  crops  plowed  in,  stands  this 
dry  weather  better  than  where  just 
fertilizer  was  used.  A  good  way  to 
guard  against  this  drying  out  another 
year  is  to  sow  a  green  crop,  rye  is  Idle 
best,  in  the  fall  after  the  vegetables  are 


out.  It  will  grow  a  little  in  the  late 
fall  and  again  in  the  spring.  After  it  is 
plowed  in  in  the  spring,  just  previous 
to  planting,  it  will  decay  quickly  and 
furnish  a  humus  that  will  act  like  a 
sponge  and  hold  the  water.  Of  course, 
manure  beside  the  rye  would  be  of  ad- 
ditional help  and  furnish  still  more 
humus  and  be  a  further  protection  from 
drought. 


The  insects  are  very  numerous  in 
most  gardens  at  the  present  time.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  worst  is  the  Mexican 
Bean  Beetle.  This  insect  has  two  and 
sometimes  three  broods  in  a  season. 
The  next  one  is  due  the  first  part  of 
August.  Spray  with  the  following: 
magnesium  arsenate,  3  pounds;  calcium 
casinate,  2  pounds;  water,  100  gallons. 
For  a  few  rows,  about  1-50  of  each  of 
the  above  would  be  sufficient.  If  it  is 
used  as  a  dust,  use  magnesium  arsenate 
and  hydrated  lime  at  a  rate  of  one  part 
of  the  first  to  5  of  the  second  and  dust 
thoroughly  when  the  dew  is  on.  Spray 
early  before  damage  has  been  done. 

The  cabbage  worm  is  busy  at  this 
time.  Spray  with  calcium  arsenate,  1 
part  to  50  parts  of  water,  or  dust  with 
calcium  arsenate  at  the  rate  of  10 
pounds  to  90  pounds  of  hydrated  lime. 

For  lice  on  any  kind  of  vegetable, 
spray  with  %  pint  of  nicotine  sulphate 
or  "Black  Leaf  40"  and  50  gallons  of 
water. 


WHERE   YOU  MAY   EXHIBIT   THIS 
YEAR 

The  following  is  a  list  of  fairs  and 

fair  dates  in  which  4-H  Club  members 

should  be  interested: 

State  4-H  Garden  Exhibit  of  Vege- 
tables Flowers,  and  Collection  of 
Garden  Insects.  August  30  and  31. 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston. 

Rehoboth  Fair — September  4  and  5,  at 
Goff  Memorial  Hall,  Rehoboth.  Jun- 
ior Vegetable  and  Poultry  Exhibits. 

Brockton  Fair — 4-H  Department.  Flow- 
ers and  Vegetable  Exhibits.  Septem- 
ber 9-15. 

Eastern  States — Springfield.  Poultry- 
Exhibits.  September  16-22. 

Fairhaven  Grange  Fair  —  Fairhaven. 
September  27.  Vegetable  Exhibits. 

Bristol  County  Young  Farmers'  Show — 
October  11  and  12.  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School,  Segreganset. 
There  will  be  classes  in  all  club  pro- 
jects. 
Several    other    Granges    within    the 

county    have    fairs    and    usually   junior 

departments    but   the    dates    of   all   of 

these  but  the  Fairhaven  Grange  has  not 

been  announced  as  yet. 


CANNING  NOTES 

The  smart  thing  in  dress  and  in  house 
decoration  is  to  plan  a  whole  outfit  or 
a  whole  room  at  one  time — the  en- 
semble idea.  Why  not  plan  home  can- 
ning that  way — canning  whole  meals. 
As  the  jars  are  completed  for  a  menu, 
group  them  together  on  the  storage 
shelves  so  you  will  have  your  meal  all 
ready. 


"Half  of  the  eating  is  done  with  the 
eye,"  so  plan  to  serve  meals  attractive 
in  color  and  variety  of  shapes.  A  great 
variety  of  menus  is  possible  by  combin- 
ing the  different  green  vegetables  with 
those  of  other  colors:  yellow,  red  and 
white. 

So  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned,  va- 
riety may  also  be  effected  by  varying 
the  shape  of  the  pieces  canned.  For  in- 
stance, beets  may  be  sliced,  cut  into 
cubes,  or  canned  whole  where  small  car- 
rots may  be  cut  into  cubes,  into  match- 
like strips,  into  crosswise  slices,  in 
halves  or  left  whole.  Vegetables  cut  in 
fancy  shapes  should  be  canned  only  for 
occasional  rather  than  general  use. 

Home  canned  blueberries  are  as  de- 
licious as  fresh  ones  for  muffins.  Drain 
thern  thoroughly  before  folding  them 
lightly  into  the  muffiti  mixture. 


THE   EIGHT   "DO  MORES" 

Do  more  than  exist — live. 

Do  more  than  touch — feel. 

Do  more  than  look — ^observe. 

Do  more  than  read — absorb. 

Do  more  than  hear — listen. 

Do   more  than  listen — understand. 

Do  more  than  think — ponder. 

Do   more   than   talk — say  something. 


SPECIAL    CONTEST   FOR   4-H    CAN- 
NING CLUB  MEMBERS 

1. — Open  to  any  4-H  Canning  Club 
Member. 

2.  Exhibit  to  consist  of  2  jars,  1  fruit 
and  1  vegetable  from  the  following 
list: 

Fruits — Blueberries,   pears,    cherries, 

plums. 
Vegetables — Tomatoes,   string  beans, 

carrots,  beets. 

3.  Exhibit  to  be  held  at  Young  Farm- 
ers' Show  at  B.  C.  A.  S.  in  October. 

4.  Prizes  as  follows  to  be  awarded: 

a.  $3.00,  $2.00,  1  dozen  jars,  1 
dozen  jars  to  counties  with  20-40 
entries. 

b.  $5.00,  $3.00,  $2.00,  1  dozen  jars 
to  counties  with  40-50  entries. 


"A  house  is  no  home  unless  it  con- 
tains food  and  fire  for  the  mind  as  well 
as  for  the  body." 
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BRISTOL  COUNTY  UNION  AGRICULTURAL  MEETINGS 
AND  YOUNG  FARMERS'  SHOW  OCT.  11  AND  12 


UNJON  MEETINGS   PROGRAM 


RICE-SANCTUARY 

The  poultry  program  will  have  both 
local,  State  and  out-of-state  speakers 
this  year.  To  begin  with  three  of  our 
well  known  local  men,  Mr.  P.  H.  Cran- 
don  of  Acushnet,  Mr.  Joseph  Globus 
and  Mr.  Henry  H.  Goff  of  Rehoboth, 
are  to  tell  us  how  they  have  met  the 
unusual  poultry  situation  for  the  last 
few  years.  That  should  be  of  value  to 
poultrymen  who  are  and  have  been 
struggling  along  under  low  market 
price's  for  their  various  products,  to- 
gether with  fast  rising  costs  of  mater^ 
ials. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Sanctuary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  College,  who  is  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  Bristol  County  con- 
ditions through  many  visits  and  con- 
tacts, will  be  present  to  discuss  the  ever 
present  problems  in  housing. 

Prof.  James  E.  Rice  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, who  is  probably  our  best  known 
poultry  authority,  is  mentioned  in  an- 
other column. 

TUTTLE,  SNYDER  ANDWESTCOTT 

At  the  market  garden  day  Mr.  Ralph 
Strange  of  Taunton  will  preside.  We 
plan  to  grow  crops  in  the  morning  and 
sell  them  in  the  afternoon. 

Alden  Tuttle  of  the  State  College 
will  talk  on  the  use  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers and  cover  crops  having  in  mind 
that  we  must  get  the  most  out  of 
every  one  hundred  pounds  of  fertilizer 
used.  Along  with  this  subject  Mr.  Tut- 
tle will  then  talk  about  cover  crops 
and  their  relation  in  conserving  and 
maintaining   fertility. 

Mr.  Grant  Snyder  of  the  State  College 
will  then  take  up  the  Succession  of 
Crops  for  greatest  returns.  Mr.  Snyder 
is  well  qualified  to  discuss  this  topic 
and  will  give  us  some  new  ideas.  Fol- 
lowing Mr.  Snyder's  talk  there  will  be 
a  general  discussion  of  the  entire  morn- 
ing's program  which  will  give  those  in 
attendance  a  chance  to  have  some  of 
their  problems  of  growing  truck  an- 
swered. 


YOU  WILL  ENJOY   THEM! 


For  the  first  time  the  Aggie 
Glee  Club  is  open  to  accept  a  lim- 
ited number  of  public  engage- 
ments  within    Bristol    County. 

Under  the  interested  and  com- 
petent leadership  of  Mr.  Norman 
D.  Bailey  and  Mrs.  Trenor  Goodell, 
the  Club  is  giving  good  quality 
entertainments. 

Granges  or  others  interested 
will  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Nor- 
man D.  Bailey,  North  Dighton, 
Mass.,  for  terms  and  further  par- 
ticulars. 


Dinner  may  be  purchased  at  the 
Dining  Hall  or  a  lunch  may  be  brought 
with  you. 

In  the  afternoon  George  E.  Westcott, 
Extension  Specialist  in  marketing,  will 
discuss  the  results  of  a  survey  made 
last  winter  by  the  Department  of  Mark- 
ets of  Boston.  This  information  is  now 
available  and  we  might  just  as  well 
make  use  of  it  while  it  is  hot. 

Mr.  Westcott  will  discuss  the  how  and 
why  of  our  marketing  methods  and 
make  us  some  suggestions.  In  making 
the  suggestions  the  proposed  new  loca- 
tion of  the  present  Boston  produce 
market  will  be  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion. This  should  prove  interesting.  Mr. 
Westcott  will  be  available  to  answer  any 
questions  that  may  arise  from  the  af- 
ternoon meeting.  This  market  garden 
program  should  prove  interesting  and 
warrant   a  full  day's  attendance. 

DONALDSON,  TILLSON,  O'BRIEN  AND  IDE 

The  dairy  program  will  open  with  a 
short  meeting  of  the  Bristol  County 
Dairymen's  Association.  This  meeting 
is  for  the  purpose  of  passing  upon  any 
action  the  Executive  Committee  may 
have  sanctioned  since  the  last  meeting. 
Mr.  Lester  F.  Allen,  President  of  the 
Dairymen's'  Association,  will  preside 
throughout  the  entire  program. 


The  morning  session  will  be  devoted 
to  pastures  with  Prof.  R.  W.  Donaldson 
speaking  on  "A  Pasture  Program  from 
May  to  October."  Here  is  the  opportun- 
ity for  some  of  us  to  get  first  hand 
information  on  supplementary  pasture 
crops  to  help  out  the  pasture  when 
the  pasture  grass  goes  into  a  rest  pe- 
riod in  late  July  and  August.  Mr.  Don- 
aldson will  give  us  the  experiences  of 
dairymen  throughout  the  State  and  the 
pasture  experiments  at  the  State  Col- 
lege. 

Mr.  Homer  S.  TUlson  of  Halifax  will 
next  tell  us  of  his  pasture  program  as 
developed  for  his  father's  farm.  Mr. 
Tillson  probably  has  the  finest  example 
of  rotated  pastures  in  the  State.  Better 
come  and  hear  the  practical  side  of  ro- 
tated pastures. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Milk  Control 
Law  will  be  discused  probably  by  Judge 
James  O'Brien,  Chairman  of  the  Milk 
Control  Board.  This  law  has  been  put 
into  operation  in  certain  markets. 
Judge  O'Brien  is  well  qualified  to  give 
us  the  inside  dope  on  this  law.  The 
Federal  license  for  the  Providence  area 
includes  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford. 
This  license,  which  effects  producers  in 
Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  as  well  as 
those  dairymen  shipping  to  Providence, 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  talk  by  Mr. 
Samuel  D.  Tator,  Providence  Milk  Mar- 
ket Administrator. 

Mr.  Warren  L.  Ide  of  the  Taunton 
Production  Credit  Association  will  close 
the  meeting  with  a  talk  on  the  use  of 
the  Production  Credit  Association  this 
fall  and  winter  by  dairy  farmers.  There 
are  several  places  where  dairymen  can 
use  production  credit  and  Mr.  Ide  is 
the  man  to  tell  you  hoW. 

SEARS-SMITH 

On  the  Fi-uit  Pi-ogram  Professor 
Thies  of  the  State  College,  who  has  been 
doing  experimental  work  with  sub-soil 
in  orchards,  will  give  us  his  views  on 
that  subject.  Prof.  F.  C.  Sears  will  also 
be  here  with  his  usual  up-to-the-minute 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.   1) 
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AUGUST     REPORT,     BRISTOL     AND 
PLYMOUTH  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 


There  were  25  herds  with  690  cows. 

Owner  Cow  No. 

1.  George  B.  Flint  7 

2.  Cow'eset  Farm  A  11 

3.  J.  J.  Cabral  25 

4.  W.  J.  Davidson  "Esther" 

5.  Young  Orchard  Co.  "Daisy" 

6.  W.  J.  Davidson  "Blossom" 

7.  A.  H.  Kress  6 

8.  Coweset  Farm  D  1 

9.  H.   A.    Standish  "Nellie' 

10.  George  B.  Flint  10 

TEN    HIGH   HERDS 

Owner  No.  of  Cows 

1.  W.  J.  Davidson  5 

2.  Young  Orchard  Co.  10 

3.  Leslie  N.  Clark  19 

4.  David  Peckham  20 
6.     George  B.  Flint  33 

6.  Henry  Bartlett  23 

7.  A.  H.  Kress  12 

8.  F.  C.  Sattler  29 

9.  "World's  Etid  Farm  17 

10.  Howard  Hiller  45 


70  of  them  dry.  Average  703  pounds 
milk  and  27  pounds  fat.  Average  test 
3.85  per  cent.  Following  are  the  ten 
high  cows  in  fat. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


Breed 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1916.0 

65.1 

P.  B.  Jersey 

1255.0 

62.8 

P.   B.  Holstein 

2030.0 

60.9 

P.  B.  Guernsey 

1184.0 

59.2 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1400.0 

58.8 

P.  B.  Guernsey 

1219.0 

58.5 

P.   B.  Jersey 

1125.0 

58.5 

P.   B.  Jersey 

1156.0 

57.8 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1736.0 

57.3 

P.  B.  Holstein 

2200.0 

57.2 

IN    BUTTERFAT 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

959.0 

49.8 

962.0 

35.6 

973.0 

34.4 

947.0 

34.2 

1047.0 

33.6 

780.0 

33.5 

618.0 

33.4 

973.0 

32.3 

618.0 

30.7 

740.0 

30.0 

UNION   MEETINGS  PROGRAM 

(Continued  from  Page   1,   Col.   3) 
observations     on     the     latest     orchard 
practices. 

A  subject  which  has  been  creating 
a  whole  lot  of  interest  lately  is  that  of 
"New  Varieties  of  Fruit."  Director  Fred 
A.  Smith  of  the  Essex  County  Agricul- 
tural School  at  Hathorne  has  been 
carrying  on  this  work  for  several  years, 
having  a  very  fine  young  bearing  or- 
chard and  plot  of  these  newer  varieties. 
His  comments  should  be  valuable  to 
our  fruit  growers. 


cates  the  value  they  attach  to  his  lead- 
ership. 


"JIMMY"  RICE 

Professor  James  E.  Rice  of  Cornell 
University  is  once  more  to  be  a  speak- 
er at  the  Poultrymen's  section  of  the 
Bristol  County  Union  Agricultural 
Meetings,   October   11. 

Poultrymen  who  have  heard  Profes- 
sor Rice  will,  we  know  very  well,  be  on 
hand  if  they  can  possibly  do  so.  Those 
wlio  may  not  have  made  his  acquaint- 
ance will  miss  a  rare  privilege  if  they 
do  not  attend. 

We  have  seen  Professor  Rice  fill  the 
hall  to  the  doors  on  one  of  the  storm- 
iest days  imaginable,  and  no  one  ever 
regrets  that  he  put  other  things  aside 
to  learn  from  this  progressive  thinker. 

Affectionately  known  as  "Jimmy", 
the  man  is  the  foremost  authority  on 
poultry  in  America,  and  second  to  none 
as  a  world  authority.  What  is  more,  he 
presents  his  message  so  it  is  interesting, 
even  entertaining,  and  one  cannot  fail 
to  profit  by  it. 

The  fact  that  the  Poultry  Associa- 
tions of  Bristol  County  have  contrib- 
uted half  the  cost  to  be  sure  Profes- 
sor Rice  appears  on  the  program  indi- 


EXHIBIT  SELECTION 

What  farmers,  from  the  large  scale 
dairyman  down  to  the  little,  backyard 
gardener  or  poultry  keeper,  doesn't  at 
this  time  of  the  year  begin  to  brag  to 
his  neighbor  about  the  size  of  the 
squash,  the  wonderful  color  of  the  to- 
matoes, the  vivid  splendor  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Red  cockerel,  and  so  on.  It  is 
natural  for  us  to  take  pride  in  the 
appearance  of  our  produces,  and  we 
are   tempted  to   boast  a  bit. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  subject  of 
Fair  time.  The  time  when  we  bring  in 
those  famed  products  of  our  labors, 
and  see  wlio  else  may  have  any  so  big, 
so  perfect,  so  appealing  to  the  eye  or 
taste.  And  what  a  burst  of  pride  you 
experienced  when  after  the  judges  had 
passed  on  you  spied  a  flash  of  blue  on 
that  box  of  apples  and  one  on  the  big 
squash,  too.  The  backache  from  hoeing, 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  smelly  in^ 
secticides  are  now  fading  away — that 
blue   ribbon   is   there! 

There  are  a  few  hints  that  may  well 
be  observed  when  preparing  your  ex- 
hibits. First,  the  material  should  be 
clean.  Do  not  scrub,  but  soak  off  the 
dirt  on  vegetables,  then  dry.  Poultry 
may  be  w'ashed  with  warm  water  and 
soap,  rinsed,  then  dried  in  a  warm  room. 
The  natural  finish  on  fruit  should  be 
left  on  if  possible,  but  a  gentle  rubbing 
is  better  than  dirty  fruit.  Another  very 
important  point  is  that  the  specimen 
be  typical  of  the  variety  in  shape,  size 
and  color.  More  and  more  are  we  becom- 
(Continued  on  Page  3,   Col.   3) 


RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE  RECEPTION 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  and  color- 
ful social  events  of  the  entire  school 
year  is  the  Red,  White  and  Blue  Recep- 
tion, which  opens  the  social  program  of 
the  season  of  the  school.  This  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Builders  of  America, 
which  is  the  student  governing  organ- 
ization. 

The  date  will  be  Friday,  October  26. 
This  should  be  a  time  of  renewing  old 
acquaintances  and  making  new  social 
contacts. 

The  committees  in  charge  are: 
General  Chairman,  Omer  Harrison 

Committee  for  Invitations — Mrs.  E.  R. 
Wyeth,  Adviser;  Edith  Perry,  Omer 
Harrison,  Rudolph  Christenson. 
Committee  for  Program — Mrs.  W.  E. 
Hawkes  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Pet- 
tey.  Advisers;  Thomas  Wilcock,  Har- 
old Kaye,  Elaine  Bullard. 
Committee  of  B.  of  A.  March— Mr.  F. 
R.  Gilson  and  Mrs.  Trenor  GoodeU, 
Advisers;  George  Trefethen,  Eleanor 
Ingalls. 
Committee  for  Decorations — Mr.  H.  J. 
Robinson  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Philbrook, 
Advisers;  Gerald  DeCosta,  Paulint 
Hathaway,  Walter  Laycock,  Howard 
Potter. 


School  opened  for  the  Freshman 
Class  on  September  5.  A  fine  group  of 
young  men  entered  from  all  parts  of 
the  county  and  a  few  from  outside  of 
the  county.  The  following  is  the  list  of 
freshmen  and  new  advanced  students 
on  the  opening  date: 
Acushnet — Harold    Booker,    Louis    Car- 

doza,  Henry  Shorrock,  Ronald  Wad- 
ding-ton,     William      Nunes,      Arthur 

Saucier. 
Attleboro — ^Frederick  Lindberg,   Arthur 

Long. 
Dartmouth — Elmer  Fournier. 
Dighton — -Vernon  Pierce. 
Fall   River — ^^Raymond   Drapeau,    George 

Dubosh,     Frank     Maclnnes,     Edward 

Pickering,  Thomas  Wilde. 
Freetown — Walter      Irla,      Donald      St. 

Yves,  Edward  St.  Yves,  Kenneth  Ta- 

ber. 
Mansfield— William    Wills. 
New       Bedford — Frederick       Chandler, 

Winthrop       Day,       Keene       Dunham, 

George     Kennedy,     James     Kennedy, 

James     Row,     Ernest    Servais,     Paul 

Schofield. 
Norton — ^^Roland       Cheetham,       Howard 

Haskell,    Charles   Nason,    Donald   Na- 

son,  David  Waite. 
North  Attleboro — ^Earle  Horton. 
Rehoboth — Ernest    Moniga,    Roger    Ra- 

cicot,      Willard      Sherman,      George 

Souza. 
Taunton — Alfred     Adamczyk,     Norman 

Crowley,    Howard    Dennison,    George 
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Eddy,  Walter  Falk,  Colby  Gilson, 
Ernest  Hirschy,  George  Moreau, 
Lionel  Peabody,  William  Ripley  Jr., 
Robert  Wilbur. 
Outside  of  County — Joseph  Bernier, 
Medford;  Roland  Cullenberg,  Brock- 
ton; Charles  Nickerson,  Brockton; 
Harry  Peckham,  Rochester;  Louis 
Parquette,  Newton  Center;  Ernest 
and  Edward  Nute,  West  Bridgewater. 


ONE   OF   OUR  GRADUATES 

It  is  always  interesting  to  hear  from 
some  of  the  past  graduates  of  the 
School.  We  wish  that  more  of  them 
would  write  to  us  about  their  work  and 
experiences. 

A  letter  has  just  been  received  from 
R.  E.  Vernon,  who  is  manager  of  the 
St.  Charles  Dairy's  cooling  plant  at 
Amite  City,  Louisiana,  eighty-five  miles 
from  New  Orleans. 

The  plant  handles  from  950  to  1100 
gallons  of  milk  daily,  besides  having  a 
beef  storage.  A  truck  tank  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  1061  gallons,  nickel  lined  and 
insulated,  carries  the  milk  to  New  Or- 
leans. 


HOME  BUREAU   NOTES 


HOMEMAKERS'    PROGRAM 

Plans  for  the  Homemakers'  program 
at  the  Young  Farmers'  Show  are  now 
complete. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Allen  of  Mansfield 
is  presiding  at  the  meeting  held  on  Oc- 
tober 11th.  A  film  from  the  State  De^ 
partment  of  Public  Health  presented  by 
Mrs.  Albertine  P.  McKellar  will  be  the 
opening    feature. 

Mr.  William  R.  Cole,  Specialist  in 
Food  Preservation  from  the  State  Col- 
lege in  Amherst,  will  discuss  the  prize 
winning  jars  in  the  canning  contest. 
He  will  explain  why  these  jars  were  se- 
lected, and  he  will  also  answer  ques- 
tions concerning  your  food  preservation 
problems.  This  feature  is  particularly 
interesting  to  everyone  who  does  can^ 
ning  or  makes  jelly  or  preserves. 

On  this  first  day  we  will  also  have 
the  none  too  frequent  privilege  of  hear- 
ing our  State  Home  Demonstration 
Leader,   Mrs.   Annette   T.   Herr. 

Mr.  H.  Judson  Robinson,  Instructor 
in  Floriculture  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School,  is  arranging  a 
timely  and  interesting  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject of  house  plants.  This  will  be  illus- 
trated with  plants  from  the  school 
greenhouse. 

On  Friday,  October  12,  Mrs.  McKel^ 
lar  will  present  another  film  from  the 
State    Department   of   Public   Health. 

Miss  Edith  Jamieson,  from  Lever 
Brothers  in  Cambridge,  will  talk  on  the 
subject  of  "Laundering  of  Fine  Fab-, 
rics."  With  new  types  of  soap,  and  new 
synthethic  fabrics  on  the  market  this 
is  a  very  pertinent  topic.  Many  things 


which  we  send  to  the  dry  cleaner  might 
be  safely  washed  if  we  knew  how  to  do 
it. 

New  fashions  and  style  trends  are 
,  interesting  to  every  woman  whether 
she  buys  ready  made  or  makes  her  own 
clothing.  Mrs.  Esther  Cooley  Page, 
State  Clothing  Specialist,  will  discuss 
style  trends  for  this  fall.  Mrs.  Page 
studies  styles  from  the  various  fashion 
centers,  analyzes  the  trend  and  then 
interprets  what  she  has  learned  in  terms 
of  the  average  woman,  so  that  we  may 
know  how"  to  select  our  clothes  in  order 
to  get  the  most  satisfaction  from  them. 
Some  time  each  day  is  to  be  set  aside 
for  recreation,  and  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  introduce  some  features  that 
can  be  tried  out  next  time  you  want 
to  put  a  little  life  into  a  party  or  club 
meeting. 


WHY  NOT  BE  AN   EXHIBITOR? 

A  study  of  the  premium  list  of  the 
Young  Farmers'  Show  is  well  w'orth 
while. 

In  the  Home  Department  this  year 
a  new  class  has  been  opened,  namely, 
that  of  cooked  foods.  Cash  prizes  are 
offered  for  the  best  three  of  the  fol- 
lowing  articles : 

Best  loaf  yeast  bread. 

Best  6  baking  powder  biscuits. 

Best   6   muffins. 

Best  loaf  sponge  cake   (unfrosted). 

Best  loaf  butter  cake. 

Best  6  cup  cakes  (any  kind  decorat- 
ed). 

Best  6  doughnuts. 

Best    pie— single    crust. 

Best  pie — double   crust. 

We  know  there  are  many  good  cooks 
in  Bristol  County — ^we  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  sample  the  results  of  their 
skill  many  times.  We  hope  that  these 
women  will  be  interested  to  exhibit 
some  of  their  wares.  Who  does  make 
the  best  sponge  cake?  (Remember  an 
angel  cake  is  a  sponge  cake!) 

Is  the  art  of  baking  bread  at  home 
really  lost?  (We  know  this  is  not  true, 
but  we  would  like  to  prove  it  to  some 
who   doubt!) 

Are  the  younger  women  as  good 
cooks  as  their  mothers,  or  do  they  buy 
their   pastries   at   the   chain   stores? 

Why  not  send  for  a  premium  list  and 
enter  some  of  your  best — canned  prod- 
ucts, jelly,  house  dresses,  aprons,  or 
cooked   foods? 


QUESTION   AND   ANSWER   COLUMN 

Prepared   by   May   E.   Foley,   Extension 

Nutritionist 
Question — How   does  goats'  milk  com-. 

pare    with    cows'    milk    in    nutritive 

value? 
Answ'er — Goats'  milk  is  a  little  higher 

in    protein,    calcium    and    phosphorus 

than  cows'  milk. 


Question — What  are  the  differences  be- 
tween brown  and  granulated  sugars? 

Answer — Brown  sugar  is  not  quite  so 
refined  as  granulated  sugar,  that  is, 
it  contains  more  of  the  molasses  orig- 
inally contained  in  the  raw  sugar. 
Since  molasses  is  rich  in  minerals, 
brown  sugar  contains  more  nutritive 
value  than  white.  Pound  for  pound,  it 
contains  the  same  sweetening  power 
as  granulated  sugar  but  cup  for  cup 
it  is  less  sweet,  as  it  is  more  bulky. 
There  are  three  cups  of  brown  sugar 
to  the  pound  and  only  two  of  gran- 
ulated. Brown  sugar  comes  in  several 
grades,  ranging  from  light  yellow  to 
light  brown  in  color.  The  darker  the 
sugar  the  more  pronounced  the  flav- 
or, and  the  higher  the  mineral  con- 
tent. 

Question — What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween California  and  Oregon  prunes? 

Answ'er — California  prunes,  also  known 
ag  French  prunes,  are  sweet  and  re- 
quire very  little,  if  any,  sugar.  Oregon 
prunes,  also  known  as  Italian  prunes, 
are  tart  and  are  generally  improved 
by   the   addition   of   some   sugar. 

Question — What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween white   and   dark   tunafish? 

Answer — There  is  no  difference  in  the 
food  value  and  practically  no  differ- 
ence in  the  taste  and  texture  of  white 
and  dark  tuna.  White  meat  is  more 
expensive  than  the  dark.  The  light 
and  dark  meats  come  from  different 
varieties  of  fish. 

Question — What    is    milk   bread? 

Answer — According  to  a  new  govern- 
ment ruling,  bread  to  be  labeled 
"Milk  Bread"  must  have  all  its  liquid 
in  the  form  of  milk.  This  of  course 
adds  considerably  to  the  food  value. 


EXHIBIT  SELECTION 

(Continued  from  Page  2,  Col.  2) 
ing  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  that 
are  distinctive  in  these  factors,  that 
they  possess  certain  points  such  as  flav- 
or, meatiness,  crispness,  etc.,  which  are 
associated  with  certain  varieties.  This 
point  is  a  factor  in  the  market,  and,  af- 
ter all,  no  specimen  is  desirable  if  it 
does  not  create  a  demand  for  itself  from 
the  consuming  public. 

No  specimen  should  be  sick,  diseased 
or  unsound  in  any  way.  Such  defects 
hurt  their  appearance  and  cannot  but 
lower  the  value  of  the  specimen  in  the 
judge's  eye.  In  vegetables,  flowers,  food 
and  other  perishable  products,  fresh- 
ness is  an  important  factor.  Proper 
storage  or  keeping  of  all  exhibits  prev- 
ious to  the  fair  will  help  them  to  look 
pleasing  to  the  eye  while  on  display. 
As  nearly  as  posiible  all  specimens  in 
each  class  on  exhibition  should  be  uni- 
form in  every  respect.  One  may  have 
(Continued  on  Page  4,  Col.  3) 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


NOTES  ON  THE  COMING  YOUNG 
FARMERS'  SHOW 

The  Bristol  County  Young  Farmers' 
Show  is  only  a  few  weeks  away  and  it 
is  not  too  early  to  decide  just  what  you 
are  going  to  exhibit  and  also  study  up 
just  how  to  prepare  articles,  products, 
etc.,  for  exhibition. 

Briefly  here  are  a  few  suggestions 
which  may  help  you  in  selecting  your 
exhibits. 

In  poultry  select  birds  that  are  ma- 
ture, free  from  common  disqualifica- 
tions such  as  side  sprigs,  feathers  on 
the  legs  and  broken  wings.  Also  do  not 
exhibit  dirty  birds.  Try  to  have  them 
true  to  type  and  be  sure  they  are  not 
sick.  In  a  similar  way  select  your  rab- 
bits and  pigeons.  Do  not  exhibit  cross 
breeds  or  mongrels.  They  will  never 
receive  prizes. 

Vegetables  should  be  free  from  blem- 
ishes, i.  e.,  there  should  be  no  diseases, 
insect  or  mechanical  injury  on  any  of 
the  specimens  exhibited.  The  size 
should  be  of  a  uniform  market  size, 
neither  too  large  nor  too  small.  All  speci 
mens  on  a  plate  or  in  a  given  exhibit 
should  be  alike  as  to  color,  shape,  size 
and  type.  Beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  and 
other  root  crops  should  be  washed 
carefully.  The  tops  should  be  removed 
about  one-half  inch  from  the  vegetable. 
In  fact  all  vegetables  should  be  washed 
except  potatoes.  These  should  be  al- 
lowed to  dry  with  the  soil  on  them  and 
rubbed  off  carefully  with  a  soft  cloth 
or  brush  not  a  stiff  brush. 

Melons,  squash  and  similar  vegetables 
should  have  the  stem  left  on  if  pos- 
sible and  be  mature.  Summer  squash  is 
an  exception  in  this  case.  The  squash 
should  be  tender  and  of  medium  size 
vsdth  as  straight  a  neck  as  possible. 

For  cabbage  remove  all  outer  leaves 
and  cut  stem  close  to  the  head. 

In  general,  exhibit  products  in  con- 
dition that  you  would  buy  or  sell  if 
you   were   to    use   them   yourself. 

This  year  w'e  are  looking  forward  to 
a  bigger  and  better  junior  girls'  depart- 
ment at  the  Young  Farmers'  Show,  Oc- 
tober 11  and  12.  The  canning  classes 
are  similar  to  last  year.  Remember  to 
pick  out  your  two  best  jars  of  each  va- 
riety of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  clothing  classes  should  De  well 
filled  with  cotton  dresses,  aprons,  under- 
wear and  household  articles.  Be  sure 
they    are    clean    and    well    pressed. 

Homecraft  consists  of  painted  and 
embroidered  articles  which  should  be 
useful  as  well  as  attractive  in  design 
and  color. 

The  food  classes  consist  of  muffins, 
cakes,  cookies  and  a  new  class  for  home- 
made bread.  The  following  is  a  good 
recipe  for  bread  that  you  might  like  to 
practice  so  you  can  exhibit  a  good  loaf. 

Be  sure  to  have  your  exhibits  in  place 


not  later  than  9.00  P.  M.  on  October 
10th,  poultry  by  9.00  A.  M.  on  October 
11th  and  if  there  is  any  question  about 
the  transportation  of  them  to  the  Show 
be  sure  to  let  either  Miss  Stewart  or 
Mr.    Wyeth   know  well   ahead   of  time. 

All  exhibits  sent  in  should  be  Well 
marked  with  the  ovmer's  name,  prefer- 
ably on  the  back  of  it  or,  on  canned 
goods,  on  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 

Remember  last  of  all  to  try  to  ex- 
hibit something,  but  of  course  some- 
thing good.  Our  Junior  Department  has 
always  been  a  credit  to  the  Show  and 
we  are  anxious  to  keep  up  the  good 
work  and  even  improve  the  exhibits. 
Remember  the  4-H  slogan  to  "Make  the 
Best  Better." 


er.     Roll  to  complete  seal  and  to  give 
dough    a    smooth   oblong   appearance. 


YEAST  BREAD 

1  tsp.  salt 
1  tbsp.  sugar 
1  tbsp.  fat 
1  cup  milk 
3  cups  flour 
Vi  yeast  cake 

Scald  milk  until  small  bubbles  ap- 
pear around  the  edge  of  pan.  Take  out 
Vi  cup  of  milk  and  cool  to  lukewarm. 
Sift  flour  and  measure.  Add  salt  and 
sugar  to  large  amount  of  milk  and  pour 
into  bowl  and  cool  to  lukewarm.  In  V* 
cup  luke  warm  milk  dissolve  yeast  cake 
and  add  to  lukewarm  milk  mixture. 
Add  about  1  cup  of  sifted  measured 
flour  to  milk  mixture,  and  the  melted 
fat.  Beat  for  just  a  minute  to  start  the 
gas  bubbles.  Add  as  much  of  the  re- 
maining flour  as  necessary  in  order  to 
make  a  dough  which  is  soft,  yet  does 
not  stick  to  fingers. 

Take  dough  onto  slightly  floured 
board  and  knead  with  palms  of  hands 
and  fingers.  As  you  knead,  work  in  only 
what  flour  is  necessary  to  keep  dough 
from  sticking.  It  may  help  to  use  a 
little  flour  on  the  palms  of  your  hands. 
Knead  until  dough  seems  light  and 
bubbles   of  gas  begin  to  form. 

Put  back  into  oiled  bowl.  Cover  and 
let  rise  until  double  its  bulk.  Remove 
and  knead  again.  You  should  be  able 
to  knead  without  any  flour  on  board, 
but  if  necessary  to  use  flour,  use  it 
sparingly.  Flour  added  at  this  time  is 
liable  to  make  streaks  in  the  bread.  Let 
stand  covered  on  moulding  board  for 
5  to  10  minutes  before  shaping.  Shape 
into  loaf,  place  in  oiled  pan,  and  let 
rise  until  double  its  bulk.  Bake  in  hot 
oven  about  60  minutes.  Reduce  the  heat 
after  the  first   15   or  20  minutes. 

Note:  To  shape  loaf  flatten  out  dough 
with  fingers  and  palms  of  hands.  Fold 
over  dough  and  seal  by  pressing  the 
edges  hard  together,  like  an  apple  turn- 
over. With  both  hands,  pick  up  dough 
and  stretch  lengthwise,  flattening  by 
hitting  on  board.  Fold  in  ends  to  center, 
lapping  ends  by  and  seal  with  fingers 
and  knuckles  by  pressing  edges  togeth- 


CANNING  CLUBS   CLOSE 

The  closing  date  for  canning  clubs  is 
October  15.  Be  sure  to  have  your  re- 
ports into  the  County  Office  by  that 
date  if  you  wish  to  receive  credit  for 
your  work.  The  club  members  have  been 
doing  very  good  work  so  be  sure  to  come 
through   to    a   good   finish. 


GARDEN     MEMBERS     EXHIBIT     AT 
BOSTON 

Sixteen  Garden  Club  Mero'sers  ex- 
hibited at  the  Second  Annual  4-H  Gar- 
den Exhibit  held  at  Horticultural  Hall 
in  Boston  recently,  and  won  twenty- 
eight  prizes.  Those  exhibiting  were 
Richard  Hyde,  James  Rose  and  B. 
Franklin  Rose  of  Berkley;  Irving  Wyeth 
of  Dighton;  Eleanor  Roberts  of  Fall 
River;  Frank  Mederios,  Jr.,  and  George 
Medeiros  of  Somerset;  Ralph  King,  Ar- 
thur Silvia,  Francis  Silvia  and  Gilbert 
White  of  Taunton,  and  Louis  and  Ed- 
die Caron,  Joe  Geddes,  John  Mello  and 
Fischer  Ames  of  East  Taunton. 

All  but  the  Medeiros  brothers  of 
Somerset;  Arthur  and  Francis  White 
of  Taunton  and  Louis  and  Eddie  Caron 
of  Easton  won  prizes,  which  amounted 
to  thirty  dolars  in  cash. 

We  hope  another  year  that  more 
garden  club  boys  and  girls  in  this  coun- 
ty wiU  take  advantage  of  the  fine  op- 
portunity offered  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society. 


POULTRY  CLUB  BOYS  TO  GO  TO 
EASTERN  STATES 

The  FuU-O-Pep  Poultry  Club  of  North 
Dartmouth,  the  outstanding  poultry 
club  in  Bristol  County  last  year,  will 
be  given  a  free  trip  to  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  on  September  20th 
and  21st  as  guests  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agri- 
culture. This  club  includes  Raymond 
Harrington,  Local  Leader;  Ralph  Do- 
ran,  Jr.,  Leonard  Doran,  Earl  Moore, 
Bernard  Paquette  and  Theodore  Pa- 
quette. 

As  Raymond  Harrington  has  been 
chosen  to  go  to  Camp  Vail  as  a  delegate 
from  this  county  he  will  be  at  the  Ex- 
position the  whole  week.  In  his  place, 
an  outstanding  poultry  club  boy  who 
was  not  in  an  organized  club,  George 
Hyde  of  Berkley,  vsrill  make  the  trip. 


EXHIBIT  SELECTION  Cont.  from  P.  3 
to  look  over  a  lot  of  products  to  find 
the  proper  number  of  specimens,  but 
it  pays  to  do  so. 

Now  when  you  have  all  in  readiness 
for  your  exhibit  just  remember  that 
there  are  others  who  are  trying  for  the 
same  goal,  and  if  the  blue  be  their's 
this  year  be  the  first  to  congratulate 
them,  and  try  a  little  harder  next  year. 
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ANNUAL  FARM  BUREAU  MEETING 


The  Executive  Commjttee  of  the  Bris- 
tol County  Farm.  Bureau  met  October 
26th  to  formulate  program  plans  for 
the  annual  meeting  Tuesday,  November 
27th.  The  morning  session  will  start  at 
11.00  o'clock  and  will  be  devoted  to  the 
annual  business  meeting  and  election  of 
officers.  At  noon  a  dinner  will  be  served 
by  a  local  organization.  After  dinner 
Mr.  Chester  H.  Grey,  Washington  Rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  will  give  a  talk,  his 
subject  being  "National  Legislation  and 
Its  Effect  Upon  Bristol  County  Farm- 
ers." Mr.  Grey  speaks  with  authority,  for 
considering  the  legislation  he  has  helped 
to  write  and  his  large  acquaintance 
among  Senators,  Congressmen  and  of- 
ficials, he  knows  all  the  currents  of 
Washington  life  as  it  affects  agricul- 
ture. 

After  Mr.  Grey's  address  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  for  those  in  the  audi- 
ence to  ask  some  of  the  urgent  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  the  national  af-. 
fairs  which  are  in  the  minds  of  every 
farmer  at  the  present  time. 


NOTICE 


To  the  Milk  Producers  of  Massachu- 
setts: 
Your  attention  is  hereby  called  to  the 
General  Laws,  chap.  94,  sec.  42A  to 
42E,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Mas- 
sachusetts License  and  Bonding  Law, 
which  contains  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Each  dealer  shall  have  a  Milk 
Plant  Operator's  License. 

2.  Each  dealer  must  file  a  bond  or 
other  security  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
missioner before  he  can  be  issued  a  li- 
cense. 

3.  A  producer-dealer  who  does  not 
buy  100  quarts  of  mUk  or  cream  daily 
may  be  exempt  from  filing  a  bond.  He 
is  required,  however,  in  all  cases,  to 
obtain  a  license. 

4.  A  bond  or  security  filed  by  a  deal- 
er or  producer-dealer  must  be  for  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  total  value  of 
milk  purchased  from  Massachusetts 
producers  during  one  regular  payment 
period,  plus  10  per  cent. 

5.  Each  Massachusetts  producer 
should  know  whether  the  payment  pe- 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  2) 


NOTICE 

Regulations  on  plowing  corn  stubble 
and  destroyi'ng  com  stover  are  still  in 
effect  for  1934. 


POULTRY  MANURE 


Several  inquiries  have  come  in  lately 
on  the  use  of  poultry  manure  on  vari- 
ous crops,  its  preservation  and  its  chem- 
ical analysis. 

Poultry  manure,  because  of  its  high 
nitrogen  content  and  availability,  is 
particularly  valuable  for  trees  or  for 
top-dressing  grass  land.  On  vegetable 
crops  a  moderate  application  of  two  or 
three  tons  broadcast  is  suggested  and 
this  application  should  be  supplemented 
with  superphosphate  and  potash.  For 
truck  crops  one  ton  of  poultry  manure 
to  which  has  been  added  140  pounds  of 
superphosphate  and  70  pounds  of  pot- 
ash would  be  equivalent  to  500  pounds 
of  4.8-8-8  fertilizer  which  is  stronger 
than  5-8-7. 

Poultry  manure  Would  be  more  valu- 
able if  applied  directly  to  the  land 
daily,  so  that  all  the  nitrogen  could  be 
returned  to  the  land,  but  this  is  in  most 
cases  economically  impossible.  The  next 
best  method  of  saving  all  the  nitrogen 
is  to  add  superphosphate  to  the  drop- 
pings. This  may  be  accomplished  by  add- 
ing superphosphate  to  the  storage  pile. 


BARB  WIRE 


The  man  that  invented  barb  wire  made 
a  fortune  from  its  use.  The  farmer  that 
uses  barb  wire  saves  time  and  money. 
Barb  wire  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
useful  tools  on  the  farm.  Its  use  as  a 
temporary  fence  is  infinite.  A  great 
many  farms  this  fall  kept  the  cow's 
out  of  the  field  because  part  of  the  field 
was  in  turnips  or  com.  A  two  wire  tem- 
porary fence  around  the  turnips  or 
com  would  have  provided  reasonable 
protection  whOe  the  cows  fed  off  the 
mowing  land  in  the  same  field.  On 
other  farms  full  grown  boys  or  men 
were  watching  cows  to  keep  them  in  a 
field  or  out  of  some  special  field.  Barb 
wire  fences  would  have  saved  time  and 
money  if  only  used. 


AROUND  THE  FARMS 


Except  for  some  of  the  smaller  units, 
Bristol  County  poultrjmien  are  operat- 
ing at  capacity  this  year.  This  is  a  sound 
practice  according  to  Professor  Branch 
of  the  Economics  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  College.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  an  empty  pen  or  house 
and  unused  equipment  is  not  paying  its 
share  of  the  taxes,  replacement  costs 
and  return  for  one's  labor. 

The  universal  topic  of  discussion 
among  poultrymen  seems  to  be  feed 
costs.  The  relatively  high  cost  of  feeds 
has  been  met  in  many  cases  this  year 
with  home  grown  com  together  with 
cereals  as  wheat  and  oats  raised  for 
their  grain  and  litter  value.  In  normal 
years  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the 
average  Bristol  County  poultrjrman  can 
raise  home  grown  feeds  to  his  advant- 
age on  a  price  basis.  Yet  when  the 
actual  cash  income  is  rather  small,  it 
becomes  sound  business  to  see  what  can 
be  done  to  lower  the  actual  cash  ex- 
penditures, and  get  a  higher  labor  re- 
turn. 

Here  are  some  figures  on  labor  in-, 
comes  on  33  Connecticut  poultry 
farms  in  1933,  as  noted  by  the  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural College: 

Average  capacity  877  layers,  average 
labor  income  $501.00. 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  Extension 
Service  reports  on  71  farms:  Average 
capacity  515  layers,  average  labor  in- 
come $423.43. 

A  study  of  these  records  shows  that 
the  type  of  work  carried  on  at  these 
farms  makes  a  difference  as  to  the  la- 
bor income  received.  It  is  apparent, 
though,  that  retail  selling  nets  the  high-. 
est  return  for  labor  used.  Do  you  as  a 
poultryman  know  what  your  costs  are 
per  pound  of  meat,  or  per  dozen  of 
eggs? 

It  ia  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
that  we  note  a  gradual  increase  of  in- 
terest in  the  better  poultry  breeding 
throughout  the  county.  Here  and  there 
w'e  meet  men  who  are  seriously  making 
an  effort  to  breed  higher  production  and 
of  course  the  higher  vitality  that  is 
needed  to  accompany  increased  egg 
yield.  If  you  are  interested  in  obtain- 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 
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For    the    month    oi 

;     September 

25 

an  average  test  of 

3.93  per  cent. 

herds  -wJth  a  total  of 

705  , 

lows,   74 

of 

TEN  HIGH  COWS  IN  BUTTERFAT 

Owner 

Cow   No. 

Breed 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1.     George  B.  Flint 

34 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1578.0 

66.3 

2.     George  B.  Flint 

10 

P.  B.  Holstein 

2100.0 

63.0 

3.     Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Co 

.       281 

Gr.  Holstein 

1850.0 

62.0 

4.     H.   A.   Standish 

"Nellie" 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1485.0 

59.4 

5.     George  B.  Flint 

22 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1800.0 

57.6 

6.     Goweset  Farm 

B.  4 

P.  B.  Jersey 

1130.0 

57.6 

7.     Prescott  Farm 

"Tillie'^ 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1425.0 

57.0 

8.     George  B.  Flint 

44 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1368.0 

56.0 

9.     Goweset  Farm 

A.  11 

P.  B.  Jersey 

1160.0 

S5.7 

10.     Goweset  Farm 

C.  7 

P.  B.  Jersey 

1030.0 

54.6 

TEN   HIGH 

AVERAGE  HERDS 

Owner 

No, 

,  of  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1.     W.  J.  Davidson 

5 

838.0 

43.2 

2.     Henry  Bartlett 

24 

777.0 

33.8 

3.     David  Peckham 

21 

898.0 

33.6 

4.     F.  G.  Sattler 

27 

984.0 

31.8 

5.     House  in  the  Pines 

14  . 

607.0 

29.8 

6.     Prescott  Farm 

17 

798.0 

29.6 

7.     George  B.  Flint 

33 

869.0 

29.5 

8.     H.  A.  Standish 

17 

751.0 

29.5 

9.     Leslie  N.   Clark 

19 

812.0 

29.2 

10.     Young  Orchard  C 

0. 

10 

775.0 

29.0 

AROUND  THE  FARMS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
ing  assistance  in  preparing  a  breeding 
program  for  your  poultry  farm  get  in 
touch   with   the   Extension   Service. 


in  low  places  in  the  pipe  is  almost  sure 
to  burst  the  pipe  when  it  freezes. 


The  small  temporary  roadside  stands 
fcr  fruit  are  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence this  year.  Usually  many  people 
who  have  small  surpluses  of  fruit,  dis- 
pose of  them  in  this  way.  But  this  year 
Old  Man  Winter  has  apparently  put  a 
stop  to  the  practice.  A  country-wide 
survey  has  shown  a  less  than  50  per 
cent  yield  of  apples.  Those  grow'ers 
equipped  to  do  so  have  stored  their 
best  fruit  in  anticipation  of  higher  re- 
turns later.  A  few  growers  have  re- 
cently installed  cold  storage  plants  for 
fruit  on  the  home  farm.  Although  this 
method  is  more  expensive  to  construct 
and  operate  than  the  ordinary  cellar 
storage,  it  does  perform  a  more  satis- 
factory service  and  when  the  annual 
farm  yield  of  fruit  warrant.s,  it  is  a 
mi'ghty  good  investment. 


If  the  pullets  are  all  housed  now,  it 
is  a  good  time  and  sound  practice  to  get 
a  few  jobs  done  before  the  rush  next 
season. 

Put  range  shelters  in  convenient  place 
for  repair. 

Before  the  ground  freezes,  take  up 
unneeded  fence  posts  and  wire  fences 
and  store. 

Clean  up  the  range  of  accumulated 
odds  and  ends,  which  usually  show  up 
before  fall — feed  boxes,  water  pans, 
catching  crates  and  the  like  are  better 
off  in  the  shed  this  winter. 

Be  sure  the  range  water  system  is 
ready  for  winter.  Water  that  has  settled 


NOTICE 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
riod  of  his  dealer  is  weekly,  monthly,  or 
every  15  days. 

6.  An  additional  15  per  cent  in 
value  may  be  required  to  be  filed  by  a 
dealer  if  the  protection  accorded  by  the 
bond  or  security  already  filed  is  found 
to   be  inadequate. 

If  a  dealer  does  not  pay  a  Massa- 
chusetts producer  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  for  milk  sold  to  him 
during  a  regular  payment  period,  the 
producer  should  promptly  notify  the 
Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Agri-. 
cultuire.  Room  136,  State  House,  Bos- 
ton. 

Such  notice  will  be  treated  as  con- 
fidential. 

We  also  invite  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  amount  of  the  coverage 
is  based  upon  one  payment  period,  plus 
10  per  cent.  In  arriving  at  the  amount 
to  be  paid  to  producers  on  claims  re- 
ceived by  the  Commissioner,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  General  Laws,  chap.  94, 
sec.  42C,  govern  the  basis  on  which  the 
payments  shall  be  made. 

ARTHUR  W.  GILBERT, 
Commissioner  of  AgTiculture. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


The  social  season  began  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 26,  with  the  Red,  White  and  Blue 
Reception  for  the  new  students  of  the 
School.  It  was  a  very  colorful  event 
with  decorations  of  Fall  and  Hallowe'en. 
There  was  a  fine  attendance,  with  many 
of    the    graduates    of    the    school    and 


friends,  but  there  were  many  friends 
who  were  missed.  We  hope  that  they 
will  be  with  us  at  the  coming  events  of 
the  winter 


THE  JUNIOR  PROM 

The  Junior  Glass  is  planning  a  very 
enjoyable  evening,  November  23.  These 
class  dances  are  always  friendly  and 
pleasant  occasions  for  the  renewing  of 
old  acquaintances  and  are  characteristic 
of  the  zest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  fel- 
lows. All  who  read  our  Bulletin  should 
make  definite  plans  to  attend  the  Junior 
Prom. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  PARTY 

The  Christmas  Party  will  be  held  Fri- 
day evening,  December  21,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sophomore  Class. 


DANCING  CLASS 

The  Annual  Dancing  Class,  with  Miss 
Blackman  as  instructor,  is  in  full 
swing  with  an  average  attendance  of 
forty  members. 

The  class  is  not  only  a  time  for  in- 
struction, but  also  results  in  a  series  of 
pleasant  social  events. 


It  will  be  a  point  of  interest  to  all 
the  "old  grads"  of  the  school  to  know 
that  we  now  have  a  new'  sidewalk  from 
the  School  Farm  House  to  the  Dining 
Hall. 


SICK  LIST 

Several  have  been  on  our  sick  list 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  Mr.  Judson 
Robinson  has  been  sick  for  a  week  but 
is  able  to  be  with  us  again. 

Roger  Heyworth,  a  senior,  and  Charles 
Nason,  a  freshman,  have  both  undergone 
operations  for  appendicitis. 


ATHLETICS 

The  Cross  Country  has  been  revived 
as  a  sport  at  B.  C.  A.  S.  this  fall.  A 
good  deal  of  interest  was  shown  in  the 
interclass  cross  country  meet  held  Oc- 
tober 30,  with  about  35  fellows  partici- 
pating in  the  two  mile  run  around  the 
farm.  Gilbert  Ward,  a  sophomore,  was 
the  winner  of  the  race  in  a  little  over 
eleven  minutes'  time.  Next  came  Mit- 
chell Plonka,  '35,  second;  Roland  Ashley, 
'36,  third;  Malcolm  .  Brownell,  '35, 
fourth;  William  Nunes,  '38,  fifth. 

The  team  honors  went  to  the  seniors 
who  placed  their  first  five  men  in  the 
following  order:  Plonka,  2nd;  Brown- 
ell, 4th;  W.  Laycock,  6th;  Korcuc,  10th, 
and  Briggs,  12th.  The  freshman  team 
took  second  place,  the  sophomore  third, 
and  juniors  fourth. 

The  Cross  Country  meet  will  proba- 
bly be  an  annual  event  in  the  future. 


There  has  been  much  interest  in  the 
interclass    football    games    played    this 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 
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YOUNG  FARMERS'  SHOW 

There  were  522  jars  of  canned  food 
on  exhibition  in  the  Homemakers'  De- 
partment of  the  Young  Farmers'  Show. 
There  were  thirty-eight  entries  in  the 
cooked  food  class,  and  nine  entries  in 
the  clothing  class.  Forty  different  wo- 
men  exhibited   in   this   department. 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT 

Ten  more  Bristol  County  women  are 
starting  trailing  their  family  dollars  un- 
der the  direction  of  Miss  Grace  Ger- 
ard, Specialist  from  the  State  College. 

As  one  woman  said,  "It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  how  small  bits  of  money  -in- 
come mount  up  during  the  year,  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  equally  surprising  how 
tiny  expenditures  also  mount  up." 


PLANNING  YOUR  TIME 

Each  day  brings  its  quota  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  no  more  and  no  less.  Each 
day  also  brings  its  own  requirement  of 
things  which  must  be  done.  Home- 
makers  in  Bristol  County,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Haynes, 
Home  Management  Specialist,  are  mak- 
ing a  study  of  how  they  use  this  twenty- 
four  hours  each  day.  They  are  listing 
the  duties  connected  with  their  home- 
making  and  dividing  them  into  three 
heads,  "must  do,"  "may  do,"  and  "nev- 
er do."  They  are  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  the  time  allotted  for  sleep, 
rest  and  recreation.  The  women  discuss 
the  length  of  time  it  takes  them  to  per- 
form certain  routine  tasks  in  an  en- 
deavor to  learn  shortest  and  best  meth- 
ods of  doing  these  tasks.  Very  animated 
discussions  of  the  time  required  to  iron 
a  man's  shirt  brought  out  two  interest- 
ing old  superstitions.  One  is  that  it 
makes  a  man  cross  tempered  if  you  iron 
the  back  of  his  shirt  and  the  other  that 
ironing  a  man's  shirt  tails  may  lead  to 
divorce.  Everyone  agreed  that  any  ex- 
cuse that  cuts  doWn  unnecessary  labor 
is  a  good  one. 

Two  meetings  for  leaders  have  al- 
ready been  held.  The  leaders  report  that 
the  group  members  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  material  presented,  as 
well  as  in  the  suggestions  for  home 
made  labor  saving  equipment.  The  fol- 
lovidng  subjects  will  be  discussed  at  the 
next  three  meetings: 

Planning  Time  and  Orderliness — 
providing  places  to  keep  things. 

Planning   Time   and   Short   Cuts. 

Home  Repairs — a  time  and  energy 
saver. 


The  m.eals  for  a  family  on  a  limited 
food  budget,  says  Miss  Foley,  should  be 
planned  around  three  classes  of  foods, 
milk,  vegetables,  and  grain,  with  sug- 
ars, fats,  fruits,  and  inexpensive  meats 
and  meat  substitutes  added  as  funds 
will  permit.  It  is  unwise,  she  insists,  to 
economize  on  milk,  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  eggs,  because  those  are  the  protec- 
tive foods,  rich  in  vitamins  and  miner- 
als, which  protect  the  body  against  dis- 
ease  and   improper  functioni'ng. 

Whole  grains  provide  a  great  deal  of 
nourishment  for  the  amount  of  money 
they  cost;  the  same  is  true  of  dried 
beans  and  peas,  which  may  be  used  in 
many  ways.  Potatoes  continue  to  be 
the  least  expensive  of  the  vegetables, 
although  canned  tomatoes,  cabbage, 
carrots,  turnips,  onions,  and  squashes 
all  are  i-easonably  priced  and  should  be 
included  liberally  in  the  family's  meals. 

White  eggs  frequently  are  cheaper 
than  brov^rn  ones,  and  they  are  just  as 
nourishing.  The  less  expensive  cuts  of 
meat  contain  as  much  food  value  as 
those  which  are  higher  priced,  and  they 
may  be  prepared  so  that  they  are  ten- 
der and  toothsome.  Cheese  may  be 
substituted  for  meat,  and  it  provides  a 
great  deal  of  food  for  each  dime  of  its 
cost. 

Miss  Foley  has  prepared  a  pamphlet 
on  Spending  the  Food  Money  which  is 
available  free  of  charge  at  the  Exten- 
sion Service  at  the  Massachusetts  State 
College,  at  Amherst. 


MEALS  NEED  NOT  BE  EXPENSIVE 

Rising  food  prices  have  set  Massa- 
chusetts housevsdves  to  clamoring  for 
information  on  how  to  feed  their  fam- 
ilies at  lower  cost,  reports  Miss  May  E. 
Foley,  Extension  Nutritionist  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  College. 


QUESTION   AND   ANSWER   COLUMN 
DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Question^How  much  milk  should 
children    and    grown-ups    use    daily? 

Answer — Each  child  should  have  a 
quart  and  each  growh-up  a  pint. 

Question — Does  it  matter  how  this  is 
taken? 

Answer — No,  it  may  be  drunk  or 
used  i'n  the  cooking.  It  is  valuable 
either   way. 

Question — Why  is  milk  so  valuable  in 
the  diet? 

Answer — It  contains  protein  or  mus- 
cle building  material,  fat,  sugar,  cal- 
cium and  phosphorus  (necessary  for 
building  bones  and  teeth)  and  vitamins 
A,  D  and  G. 

Question — What  does  cheese  contrib- 
ute to  the  diet? 

Answer — Protein  in  a  very  concen- 
trated form,  fat  (if  it  is  a  whole  milk 
cheese),  minerals,  sugar,  and  some  vita- 
mins. Some  of  the  sugar  and  vitamins 
are  lost  in  whey. 

Question — Is  cheese  an  economical 
meat   substitute? 

Answer — It  is  one  of  our  most  eco- 
nomical   and    good    meat    substitutes. 

Question — Why  is  cheese  sometimes 
difficult  to  digest? 

Answer— i-If  it  is  over-cooked  it  may 
be    difficult    to    digest.     It    should    be 


cooked  at  a  low  temperature.  The  pro- 
tein is  toughened  by  high  temperatures 
and  the  fat  undergoes  a  chem,ical  change 
which  makes  it  irritable  to  the  digestive 
tract. 

Question — ^How  can  one  prevent 
cheese  from  becoming  moldy? 

Answer — Keep  it  in  a  cool  place 
where  air  can  get  to  it.  It  should  not 
be  kept  in  an  air  tight  container.  A  cloth 
wrung  out  of  vinegar  and  wrapped 
around  a  damp  cheese  will  help  prevent 
mold.  Dry  cheese  does  not  mold  read- 
ily. 

Question — What  is  the  best  cheese  to 
buy  for  cooking? 

Answer — ^Plain  American  cheese  in 
bulk  is  the  most  economical  and  usual- 
ly has  the  best  flavor  and  texture  for 
cooking. 

Two  recipes  using  milk  and  cheese: 
SCALLOPED  CABBAGE,  SPAGHETTI 
AND  CHEESE 

1  %     cups    spaghetti    broken    in    small 

pieces. 
3  tablespoons  flour 
3  tablespoons  fat 

2  cups  milk 

%  teaspoon  salt 

V2  lb.  American  cheese 

1  quart  shredded  cabbage 

V2    cup  buttered  bread  crumbs. 

Cook  spaghetti  in  boiling  salted  water 
for  20  minutes  and  drain.  Make  white 
.sauce  from  flour,  fat,  salt  and  milk. 
Shave  up  cheese,  add  to  hot  white 
sauce  and  stir  untU  melted.  Put  spag- 
hetti, shredded  cabbage  and  sauce  in 
greased  baking  dish  in  layers  and  cover 
top  with  buttered  crumbs.  Bake  20-30 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.  Six  serv- 
ings. 

COCOANUT  MOLD 

2  cups  milk 

3  tablespoons  cornstarch 
Vi  cup  sugar 

Vi   teaspoon  salt 

Vz    cup  shredded  cocoanut 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  egg  whites 

Sliced  fruit  or  berries  sweetened 

Mix  the  cornstarch,  sugar  and  salt; 
stir  in  about  %  cup  milk.  Scald  the  re- 
mainder of  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler. 
Add  the  cornstarch  paste,  and  stir  un- 
til the  mixture  thickens.  Stir  in  the 
cocoanut,  cover  and  cook  for  ten  min- 
utes. Remove  from  stove,  add  vanilla. 
This  is  nice  molded  in  a  ring  with 
fruit  in  the  center,  or  it  may  be  molded 
in  individual  molds  and  served  with 
fruit  over  it.   Four  to   six  servings. 


B.  C.  A.  S. 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
fall  although  the  Juniors  and  Seniors 
have  held  the  upper  hand  most  of  the 
time.  With  the  coming  schedule  of  soc- 
cer games  between  the  classes,  the 
Sophomores  will  probably  fare  very 
well. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


GLEANINGS  FROM  YOUNG  FARM- 
ERS' SHOW 

The  Junior  Department  at  the  recent 
Young  Farmers'  Show  was  the  largest 
and  best  ever  held.  TWo  years  ago  was 
the  largest  previous  to  this  year.  The 
total  number  of  junior  exhibits  was  511 
and  there  were  202  different  exhibitors. 
There  were  259  exhibits  in  the  boys' 
department  and  252  in  the  girls'. 

Barbara  Williams  of  Easton  'won  the 
State  Ribbon  for  having  the  most  prizes 
in  her  canning,  while  James  Rose  of 
Berkley  won  a  similar  award  on  his 
vegetable  exhibits. 

The  following  club  members  donated 
vegetables  to  one  of  the  educational 
exhibits  held  in  connection  with  the 
Junior  exhibit:  Herbert  Ashley  of  Berk- 
ley; Leonard  Perrault  of  Acushnet; 
Joseph  Geddes '  and  Fisher  Ames,  Jr. 
of  East  Taunton;  Gilbert  White  of 
Taunton,  Howard  Jennings  of  Easton, 
and   Irving  Wyeth  of  Segreganset. 

Every  class  in  the  boys'  department 
was  larger  than  formerly,  except  the 
forestry  and  this  was  only  slightly  below 
lart  year. 

The  success  in  the  handling  of  the 
junior  entries,  the  transportation  of  ex- 
hibits and  the  placing  and  handling  of 
same  after  they  arrived  at  the  Fair  is 
due  quite  largely  to  the  following  lead- 
ers and  members:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Ashley  of  Berkley,  Mr.  D.  Lee 
Johnson  of  Rehoboth,  Mr.  Emanue],  Ca- 
bral  of  Taunton,  Leonard  Perreault  and 
Lawrence  Philla  of  Acushnet,  Mr.  Glenn 
Burgmann  of  Berkley,  Miss  Estella, 
Gammons  of  Dartmouth,  Mr.  Fred 
Walker  of  North  Dighton,  Mr.  Edward 
Cruickshank  of  Easton,  Mrs.  Ida  Des- 
jardins  of  Fall  River,  Miss  Alice 
Goodell  of  Freetown,  Mrs.  Idella  Lind- 
say cf  Seekonk,  Miss  Ida  Davis  and  Jo- 
seph Geddes  of  East  Taunton,  Sidney 
Wildes  of  Rehoboth,  Vernon  Gaboon  of 
Westport,  Miss  Hazel  Philbrook  and 
Mrs.   Edwin  ,R.   Wyeth  of  Segreganset. 


ANNUAL   GET-TO-GETHER   FOR 
LEADERS 

November  4  is  the  date  set  for  the 
Annual  Supper  and  Get-acquainted 
meeting  of  the  Leaders  of  Girls'  Clubs. 
The  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  the  home 
of  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Stewart,  Assistant 
Extension  Agent,  34  Railroad  Avenue, 
Taunton,  from  5.30  to  9.00  P.  M.  Sup- 
per will   be    served    at   six   o'clock. 

Miss  Tena  Bishop,  Assistant  State 
Leader  from  Amherst,  will  be  present 
and  will  show  a  film  strip  of  Girls' 
Club  Work  in  Massachusetts.  She  will 
also  discuss  program  planning  and 
health  work  for  the  coming  year. 


PRIZES  FOR  BEST  NATIVE  NUTS 

The  Northern  Nut  Growers'  Associa-. 
tion,  an  organization  interested  in  stim- 
ulating the  development  of  nut  culture 
in  the  North,  is  offering  prizes  for  the 
best  black  walnuts  and  hickory  nuts, 
including  northern  pecans,  submitted 
in  the  present  contest.  Better  varieties 
are  needed  and  it  is  believed  that  among 
the  millions  of  walnut  and  hickory  trees 
growing  vrild  in  this  country  many  will 
be  found  that  are  superior  to  the  few 
varieties  now  being  grown.  In  every 
section  are  trees  producing  nuts  which 
are  sought  out  by  boys  and  others  gath- 
ering nuts  for  winter  use  because  of 
their  large  size,  thinner  shells,  and  easy 
cracking  quality.  These  superior  nuts 
should   be  entered   in  the   contest. 

The  first  prize  is  $10.00,  second  prize 
is  $5.00,  third  prize  is  $3.00,  fourth 
prize  is  $2.00,  and  fifth  prize  is  $1.00. 
Please  ■m-ite  the  Club  Agent  for  details, 
if  interested. 


SERVICE  CLUB  TO  PRESENT  PLAY 

The  Bristol  County  4-H  Service  Club 
is  going  to  present  a  play  at  the  Bris-. 
tol  County  Agricultural  School  Audi- 
torium on  Friday  evening,  December  7. 

With  the  proceeds  they  propose  to 
buy  club  pins  for  the  coming  year  and 
also,  if  the  proceeds  from  the  event 
are  sufficient,  to  finance  the  expenses 
of  as  many  as  possible  worthy  club  boys 
and  girls  who  cannot  afford  to  go  to 
County  Club  Camp. 

The  entertainment  will  be  followed 
by  dancing.  The  event  is  in  charge  of 
the  following  committee:  Mr.  D.  Lee 
Johnson,  chairman;  Miss  Ida  Davis 
and  Miss  ,Rose  Walsh. 

Reserve  the  date — plan  to  come  and 
help  the  cause  and  also  have  a  good 
time. 


LOCAL   LEADERS    MEETINGS 

Twenty  local  Handicraft  and  Forestry 
club  leaders  gathered  at  the  home  of 
the  Club  Agent  recently  and  received 
instructions  from  Mr.  Harley  A.  Le- 
land,  Assistant  State  Club  Leader  and 
the  Club  Agent,  which  should  prove 
helpful  in  the  conducting  of  their  re- 
spective clubs  this  fall  and  winter. 

Following  the  meeting  a  few  games 
were  played  and  light  refreshments 
were  served. 

Those  present  were  Miss  Susie  J.  Da- 
vis, Mr.  John  Gilmore,  Lawrence  Philla, 
of  Acushnet;  Miss  Dorothy  Manning, 
Miss  Catherine  Gilmore  of  Fairhaven; 
Miss  Helen  Gumey,  Freetown;  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Merrill,  Raynham;  Gardner  Cnos- 
sen,  Rehoboth;  John  Barabas,  William 
Burton,  Charles  Chace,  Thomas  Jordan, 
Raymond  King,  Mr.  Francis  Lamb, 
William  Lamb,  Albert  Lenox  and 
Charles  Webster  of  Taunton;  the  State 
Leader  and  the  Club  Agent. 


GIRLS'  CLUB  ORGANIZED 

Many  of  the  Girls'  4-H  Clubs  have 
been  organized  and  are  well  under  way. 
Remember  the  clubs  that  are  started  ear- 
ly have  a  much  better  chance  of  fin- 
ishing their  work  vnthout  too  much 
rushing  next  spring.  Clubs  have  been 
organized  with  the  following  leaders: 

Acushnet  — ■  Misses  Blanche  Rogers, 
Nellie  Kut. 

Attleboro — Misses  Vivian  Powell, 
Jean  Campbell. 

Berkley— Mrs.   E.   R.   Wyeth. 

Dartmouth — Mrs.  Hahry  Goodwin, 
Misses  Anna  Russell,  Estella  Gammons, 
Lorraine  Paquette  and  Cecelia  Scribner. 

Dighton — Mrs.  David  Millard,  Mrs. 
William  Msisters,  Mrs.  Jerome  Greer, 
Mrs.  Doris  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Smith,  Misses  Hazel  Philbrook  and  Ma- 
bel Ingalls. 

Easton — Mrs.  G.  H.  Jennings,  Misses 
Mary  and  Margaret  Teed. 

Fairhaven — Misses  Doris  Bicknell, 
Virginia  Perry. 

Freetown — Miss  Helen   Gurney. 

Fall  River — Miss  Pearl  Eble,  Mrs. 
Ida  Desjardins. 

New  Bedford — Miss  Harriet  Beattie, 
Mrs.  Charles  Murray. 

Norton — ^^Mrs.  Louise  GwiUiam,  Misses 
Rose  Lamb  and  Lucille  Couchine. 

Seekonk — Mrs.  Idella  Lindsay. 

Taunton  —  Miss  Louise  B.  Sears, 
Misses  Ida  Davis,  Margaret  Rusconi, 
Sophie  Bator,  Avis  Worthington,  Ida 
Fasolo,  Helen  Higgins,  Myrtle  Johnson, 
Beatrice  Hudson,  Mrs.  Charles  Web- 
ster, Misses  Amy  Sprague  and  Eliza- 
beth Gilson. 

Westport — Misses  Anna  Sullivan  and 
Mary  Allen. 


PROTECT  YOUR  SMILE 

Protect  Your  Smile  is  the  slogan  for 
all  Massachusetts  4-H  Club  boys  and 
girls  this  year.  What  are  you  doing  to 
make  your  smile  more  attractive?  You 
can  be  sure  to  brush  your  teeth  daily. 
Several  times  a  day  will  not  do  a  bit 
of  harm.  Eat  the  proper  bone  building 
foods  and  visit  your  dentist  twice  a 
year.  Do  these  and  you  will  surely  have 
a  winning  smile. 


ENROLMENTS  F^R  WINTER  CLUBS 

Enrolments  for  Handicraft,  Poultry, 
Forestry,  Clothing,  Food  and  Home- 
craft should  be  made  at  once.  There 
are  several  disadvantages  in  making 
late  entries,  the  most  important  being 
that  you  lose  much  of  the  instruction 
which  is  essential  to  a  well  rounded  out 
club  year.  Then,  too,  your  chances  of 
winning  prizes  and  trips  is  not  nearly 
so  good.  Entries  in  all  of  the  above 
named  clubs  should  be  made  by  Decem- 
ber 1st. 
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THE    FARM    OUTLOOK    FOR    1935 


The  farm  outlook  for  1935  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, Massachusetts  State  College, 
has  just  been  released  and  in  this  issue 
and  succeeding  issues  will  carry  articles 
covering  the  outlook  for  dairy,  poultry, 
market  garden,  potatoes,  credit,  and 
farm  family  living. 

The  demand  for  Massachusetts  farm 
products  is  directly  related  to  the  de- 
mand for  all  American  farm  products 
and  this  outlook  is  based  upon  national 
conditions.  These  factors  are  given  by 
the  economists  as  favorably  affecting 
Massachusetts  farmers.  The  general 
price  level  increased  7%  from  the  early 
to  the  latter  part  of  1934.  The  produc- 
tion of  non-durable  goods  (foods,  tex- 
tiles, petroleum,  rubber,  and  leather) 
increased  to  97%  of  the  1923-25  level. 
The  production  of  automobiles  is  still 
below  the  number  necessary  to  maintain 
present  number  of  cars  registered.  Fac- 
tory employment  increased  19%  from 
April  to  November,  1934,  and  factory 
payrolls  increased  23%  during  the  same 
period.  The  refinancing  program  of 
Federal  and  private  lending  agencies 
has  reduced  debt  volume  and  interest 
rates,  so  that  more  of  the  borrower's 
income  can  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
goods. 

Against  these  favorable  factors  are 
the  following  unfavorable  factors  that 
will  hinder  Massachusetts  farmers.  The 
production  of  durable  goods  is  only 
60%  of  the  1923-25  level.  The  activity 
in  new  building  is  only  34%  of  the  same 
level.  The  increased  consumer  incomes 
^  are  offset  to  some  extent  by  higher  costs 
of  living;  foods  were  9%,  housing  4%, 
clothing  3%,  and  fuel  2%  higher  last 
September  than  in  September,  1933. 
Credit  and  private  lenders  are  domin- 
ated by  skpticism  and  self-protective 
caution.  Trade  barriers  through  high 
import  duties  and  severe  import  quotas 
along  with  political  unrest  that  acts  as 
a  deterrent  to  business  confidence  and 
activity. 

These  favorable  and  unfavorable 
factors  lead  the  economist  to  state  that 
wholesale  price  levels  in  United  States 
during  1935  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
extent  of  further  recovery  in  purchas- 
ing power  in  the  country. 


SPECIAL   TO  ALUMNI 


A  special  party  is  to  be  held  for  you 
Friday  evening,  December  21.  As  this 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  holiday  season, 
we  hope  for  a  large  attendance  of  for- 
mer students  and  their  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts. Plan  now  to  be  with  us  and  sign 
the  Alumni  Register  for  your  particular 
class,  which  we  all  know  was  the  best 
class  that  has  ever  graduated  from  B. 
C.  A.  S. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  class' 
having  the  best  attendance,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  oldest  class,  and  to  the 
member  who  travels  from  the  most  dis- 
tant point  to  get  here. 

The  program  will  include  a  Grand 
March  for  Alumni  only  and  each  class 
will  march  by  itself. 

You  have  often  wondered  about  those 
classmates  and  school  chums.  Come 
Friday  evening  and  many  of  them  will 
be  here. 


POULTRY  EXTENSION  SCHOOL 


In  order  to  meet  the  often  expressed 
desire  for  more  and  latest  information 
on  poultry  keeping,  especially  from  the 
small  producer,  a  six  weeks'  course  will 
be  given  this  winter  by  the  Poultry  Ex- 
tension Service.  Beginning  at  eight 
o'clock  on  January  8,  1935,  at  the  Long 
Plain  (Acushnet)  Church  Home  and  on 
the  following  night,  January  9,  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School,  a 
series  of  weekly  meetings  will  be  held, 
open  to  all,  although  primarily  designed 
for  the  smaller  producer  or  home  flock 
owner.  A  number  of  speakers  from  the 
Massachusetts  State  College  will  be  in 
attendance  on  various  nights  and,  in  ad- 
dition, local  producers  will  give  talks  on 
their  experiences.  The  subjects  to  be 
discussed  will  be  on  breeding,  brooding 
and  rearing,  feeding,  sanitation  and 
health,  housing,  marketing,  and  general 
economics.  There  are  no  requirements, 
except  your  desire  to  learn  more  about 
the  work.  Bring  a  neighbor  with  you. 


CORN-HOG  ASSOCIATION  MEETING 


The    Bristol    County    Corn-Hog    Con- 
trol Association  met  with  George  West- 
cott,    Extension    Economist,    to    discuss 
the    economic    situation   relative   to   the 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 


POULTRY    OUTLOOK    FOR    1935 


The  two  outstanding  points  of  inter- 
est for  poultrymen  seem  to  be  that  (1) 
Feed  costs  are  likely  to  remain  high 
until  the  new  crops  are  harvested  next 
fall.  (2)  Egg  prices  for  winter  and 
spring  should  average  higher  than  last 
season  and  it  is  probable  that  prices  for 
poultry  will  advance  further  and  re- 
main at.  higher  levels  than  the  corre- 
L  ponding  period  last  year. 

The  foil  wing  points  seem  significant: 

1.  Thef  -lumber  of  layers  in  the  Unit- 
ed Statesc.is  approximately  7%  less  than 
last  year,  and  consequently 

2.  The  United  States  prospective 
egg  production  will  be  less. 

3.  A  10%  decrease  in  number  of 
chickens  raised  means  poultry  meat 
supplies  will  be  low. 

4.  Stocks  of  storage  eggs  are  nob 
excessive. 

5.  Higher  feed  prices  in  the  West 
means  probable  less  competition  from 
western   eggs. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  expect 
(1)  Feed  costs  to  remain  high.  (2)  Lo- 
cal egg  supplies  may  increase  due  to 
greater  layer  population  in  New  Eng- 
land this  year.  (3)  There  is  an  improv- 
ing consumption  of  eggs,  yet  still  low. 
(4)  A  5%  less  consumption  of  dressed 
poultry.  (5)  Low  purchasing  power  by 
consumer. 


ATTENTION,    POOLTRYMEN ! 


On  December  19th,  the  poultrymen 
of  the  county  will  have  the  opportun- 
ity of  meeting  Professor  G.  T.  Klein, 
Extension  Poultryman  at  Massachu-' 
setts  State  College.  Coming  to  the  State 
this  summer  from  Kansas,  he  has  al- 
ready made  a  host  of  friends  who  ap- 
preciate his  genial  manner  and  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  the  poulti-y  in- 
dustry. Professor  Klein  will  talk  on 
"Keeping  an  Eye  on  the  We  tern  Pro- 
ducer" and  should  gjve  us  a  much 
closer  contact  with  the  marketing  news 
of  the  mid-western  poultrymen.  Re- 
member the  date  ai\d  place,  December 
igth,  8.00  P.  M.  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School. 
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BRISTOL  AND  PLYMOUTH  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION  REPORT 

OCTOBER 

26   herds   with   a   total   of  721    cows,      4.07   percent  fat  for  the  month   of 
86  of  them  dry,  averaged  656  pounds  of      tober. 
milk,  26.7  pounds  of  fat,  with  a  test  of 

TEN  HIGH  HERDS  IN  BUTTERFAT 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


Oc- 


Owner 

No.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1. 

W.  J.  Davidson 

5 

782.0 

39.7 

2. 

David  Peckham 

21 

945.0 

37.0 

3. 

Henry   Bartlett 

24 

771.0 

34.0 

4. 

Ivory  W.  Kimball 

20 

828.0 

33.7 

5. 

F.   C.   Sattler 

24 

945.0 

32.8 

6. 

Prescott  Farm 

19 

809.0 

31.8 

7. 

Sol-e-Mar  Farm 

26 

770.0 

31.6 

8. 

World's  End  Farm 

17 

556.0 

29.6 

9. 

George  B.  Flint 

83 

855.0 

28.2 

10. 

Laneway  Farm 

10 

702.0 

28.2 

TEN  HIGH  COWS  IN  FAT 

Owner 

Cow  No. 

Breed 

Lbs  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1. 

Ivory  W.  Kimball 

"Alice" 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1767.0 

76.0 

2. 

•George  B.  Flint 

16 

Guer.-Hol. 

1696.0 

67.8 

3. 

J.  J.  Cabral 

25 

P.  B.  Holstein 

2093.0 

64.9 

4. 

David  Peckham 

17 

Gr.   Holstein 

1436.0 

64.6 

5. 

Ivory  W.  Kimball 

"Martha" 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1482.0 

64.2 

6. 

Laneway   Farm 

"Armistice" 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1519.0 

59.8 

7. 

Henry  Bartlett 

7 

Gr.  Holstein, 

1937.0 

58.1 

8. 

George  B.  Flint 

34 

P.   B.  Holstein 

1560.0 

57.7 

9. 

F.  H.  Horton  &  Son 

"Blossom" 

P.    B.   Jersey 

1023.0 

57.3 

10. 

Laneway  Farm 

"Jan-Jan" 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1318.0 

56.5 

NOVEMBER 
25  herds  averaged  586  pounds  of  milk      4.12  per  cent.  650  cows  with  90  dry. 
and   24.1    pounds  of   fat,    average   test 

TEN    HIGH    HERDS    IN   BUTTERFAT 


Owner 

No.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1. 

Young  Orchard  Co. 

10 

762.0 

36.4 

2. 

W.  J.  Davidson 

5 

688.0 

35.9 

3. 

F.    C,    Sattler 

29 

918.0 

33.6 

4. 

D.  M.  Peckham 

22 

843.0 

32.4 

5. 

World's  End  Farm 

17 

566.0 

32.0 

6. 

Ivory  W.  Kimball 

18 

763.0 

31,2 

7. 

Prescott  Farm 

19 

731.0 

30.9 

8. 

Henry  Bartlett 

24 

675.0 

29.0 

9. 

Fannie  G.  Leonard 

13 

647.0 

28.8 

10. 

E.    W.    Peck 

32 

735.0 

28.4 

TEN 

HIGH  COWS  IN  BUTTERFAT 

Owner 

Cow  No. 

Breed 

Lbs..  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1. 

Young  Orchard  Co. 

"Spotie" 

P.   B.   Ayrshire 

1838.0 

108.0 

2. 

George  B.  Flint 

16 

Hoi.    &  Guernsey 

1947.0 

79.8 

3. 

Ivory  W.   Kimball 

"Rat" 

P.  B.  Holstein 

2205.0 

77.2 

4. 

Ivory   W.    Kimball 

"Jessica" 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1520.0 

66.9 

5. 

F.  C.  Sattler 

6 

P.  B.   Holstein 

1500.0 

63.0 

6. 

World's  End  Farm  "Una  Torona" 

P.    B.   Jersey 

1040.0 

62.4 

7. 

F.  C.  Sattler 

18 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1665.0 

60.0 

8. 

F.   H.  Horton  &  Son 

7 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1490.0 

59.6 

9. 

F.  C.  Sattler 

24 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1650.0 

59.4 

10. 

Prescott  Farm 

"Eva" 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1245.0 

57.3 

CORN-HOG  ASSOCIATION   MEETING 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  2) 
corn  and  hog  reduction  program  in  1935 
and  the  probable  consequences  in  the 
price  of  hogs  and  corn  in  1936  if  these 
crops  were  not  controlled  by  contract. 
The  local  association  voted  in  favor  of 
a  control  program  for  hogs  in  1935. 

Since  this  meeting,  the  National  Corn 
and  Hog  PrOigram  has  been  announced 
for    1935.    This    program    asks   that    a 


contract  signer  limit  the  number  of 
hogs  produced  for  market  to  90%  of 
his  averaged  adjusted  number  uf  hogs 
produced  in  1932-1933.  For  complying 
with  this  agreement,  the  government 
will  pay  $15.00  per  head  for  those 
hogs  represented  in  the  10%  reduction. 
One-half  of  this  payment  is  made  at 
the  time  of  the  acceptance  of  the  con- 
tract by  the  government  and  the  re- 
mainder before  January  1,  1936. 


BASKETBALL 

The  basketball  team  at  B.  C.  A.  S.  is 
shaping  up  fairly  well  this  year  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  last  year's 
first  team  was  lost  by  graduation.  The 
responsibility  of  the  season  will  fall 
mostly  on  Plonka,  Johnson,  Rogers,  for- 
wards; Ashley,  Perry,  Kocon,  LaBelle, 
guards;  and  M.  Laycock  and  Peabody  at 
centre. 

The   schedule  to   date  is  as  follows: 
January     8 — Alumni  at  Bristol. 
January  11 — Essex  at  Essex. 
January  15 — Open.  . 

January  19 — Hyannis    State    Teachers' 

College  at  Bristol. 
January  21 — Plainville  at  Plainville. 
January  23 — Fairhaven   at   Fairhaven. 
January  25 — Norfolk  at  Bristol. 
January  29 — Open. 

February     1 — Dartmouth  at  Dartmouth. 
February     5 — Open. 
February     7 — Fairhaven  at  Bristol. 
February  12 — Open. 
February  15 — Norfolk  at  Norfolk. 
February  19 — Plainville    at   Bristol. 
February  21 — Dartmouth  at  Bristol. 
February  23 — Hyannis   State   Teachers' 

College  at  Hyannis. 
February  25^ — Open. 
March     1 — Essex  at  Bristol. 


NORFOLK  AGGIE  GAME  AND  DANCE 

Norfolk  Aggie  Game  and  Dance, 
Friday  evening,  January  25.  Always  a 
spectacular,  thrilling  game!  Come  and 
help  us  put  the  score  across.  And  then 
the  dance.  The  best  music  ever,  plenty 
of  pretty  girls,  and  all  in  the  old,  jolly 
Bristol  spirit.  We're  counting  on  YOU! 


SOCCER 

With  the  interclass  soccer  series  com- 
pleted, we  find  the  results  very  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  cross  country  meet 
with  the  Seniors  in  the  lead.  Freshmen, 
second;  Sophomores,  third;  and  Juniors, 
fourth.  Twelve  games  in  all  were  played 
and  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  was 
shown  in  this  sport  with  more  than  60 
boys  participating.  Members  of  the 
winning  team  were  C.  Pelletier,  I.  R. ; 
Plonka,  0.  R.;  Johnson,  I.  L.;  Brownell, 
O.  L.;  Pysz,  C.  H.;  Briggs,  L.  H.;  Doel, 
R.  H.;  Wilcock,  R.  F.  B.;  Kocon,  L.  F. 
B. ;  Berry,  G.  Korkuc,  also  substitutes 
Therrien,  Laycock. 


BRISTOL  WINS   AGAIN 

The  Bristol  Aggie  Poultry  Judging 
Team  came  through  again  November  9 
at  Amherst  and  brought  back  the  silver 
cup  the  second  year  in  succession.  Indi- 
dentally,  the  fellows  got  much  from  the 
Poultry  Breeding  School  that  was  going 
on  at  Amherst  at  that  time. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


TWO    NEW   LEAFLETS    AVAILABLE 

"Christmas  Suggestions  for  Home 
and  Community  Celebration"  is  the 
title  of  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  Miss 
Ruth  Mclntire,  recently  appointed 
Specialist  in  Recreation  at  the  State 
College  in  Amherst. 

Since  this  is  also  the  season  when 
cranberries  are  at  their  best,  we  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  excellent 
Cranberry  Recipe  leaflet  just  issued  by 
Miss  May  E.  Foley. 

A  limited  number  of  each  of  these 
pamphlets  are  available  for  distribu- 
tion. Write  Blanche  W.  Eames,  Home 
Demonstration  Agent,  Segreganset, 
Mass.,  if  you  would  like  to  receive  a 
copy. 


PLANNING   YOUR   TIME 

Planning  time  and  orderliness  was  the 
subject  of  the  third  meeting  and  most 
of  the  leaders  report  this  as  the  most 
interesting  lesson  of  the  series.  The 
discussion  centered  on  providing  places 
to  keep  things,  and  on  family  co-oper- 
ation in  making  an  orderly  home. 

Although  some  of  us  are  naturally 
more  orderly  than  others  it  is  possible  to 
develop  better  habits  of  orderliness  and 
one  method  is  by  providing  the  family 
with  convenient  places  to  keep  things. 

Mrs.  Haynes  showed  some  miniature 
models  of  storage  cabinets  and  closets 
that  might  be  built  by  husbands  or  sons 
who  enjoy  carpentering.  Diagrams  for 
these  were  presented  as  part  of  the  les- 
son material. 


CLTOHING  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD 
IN  BRISTOL  COUNTY 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been 
conscious  of  an  increasing  interest 
among  the  women  of  Bristol  County  in 
doing  more  of  their  own  sewing. 

Some  of  these  have  never  done  much 
sewing,  others  used  to  sew  but  are 
rather  out  of  practice.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, we  decided  that  the  study 
course  "Your  Cotton  House  Di-ess"  as 
outlined  by  our  State  Clothing  Spec- 
ialist, Mrs.  Esther  Cooley  Page,  would 
be  most  helpful  to  everybody.  This 
courre  will  start  early  in  February  and 
will  be  conducted  throughout  Bristol 
'County. 

In  connection  with  this  we  are  won- 
dering how  many  women  would  find 
sewing  easier  if  their  sewing  machines 
were  in  good  order.  Sometimes  a  minor 
repair  will  restore  to  usefulness  a  ma- 
chine that  has  been  standing  idle  a  long 
time  and  many  of  us  need  instructions 
on  the  routine  care  of  a  machine. 

If  there  seems  to  be  interest  enough 
to  warrant  it  we  could  arrange  to  have 
one  or  two  sewing  machine  clinics  in 
this  county. 


PLAY-WRITING  CONTEST 

Why  not  write  a  play?  Those  who  at- 
tended the  Farm  and  Home  Week  Pro- 
gram at  Amherst  last  June  saw  the 
three  prize  winning  plays  from  last 
year's  contest  presented.  You  might 
write  a  prize  winning  play  this  year,  and 
then  your  friends  could  present  it  at 
Amherst  next  June.  It  would  be  fun  to 
try  anyway.  The  rules  for  the  1935 
content  are  as  follows: 
Rules    for    1935    Play-Writing    Contest 

1.  Eligibility  of  Contestants 

Any  resident  of  Massachusetts  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  is  not  a  pro- 
fessional   playwright,    shall    be    eligible. 

2.  Eligibility  of  Plays 

All  plays  mu:t  be  in  one  act  form  and 
must  have  but  one  scene. 

They  shall  be  not  less  than  twenty 
minutes  nor  more  than  forty-five  min- 
utes. 

They  must  be  based  on  Family,  or 
Community  Life,  preferably  presenting 
its  desirable  phases. 

The  manuscripts  must  be  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Extension  Service,  Massa- 
chushetts  State  College  at  Amherst,  by 
March  1,  1934. 

The  manuscript  must  be  typewritten 
or  written  only  on  one  side  of  the  pa- 
per. 

Two  title  pages  must  be  made  for 
each  play  submitted.  On  the  first  page, 
supply  the  name  and  address  of  the  au- 
thor, the  name  and  address  of  the  or- 
ganization or  group  which  can  present 
the  play,  and  the  name  of  the  play. 
Only  the  title  goes  on  the  second  page. 
When  the  play  is  received,  a  number  will 
be  given  the  play;  the  first  page  will  be 
put  in  a  sealed  envelope  until  the 
judges  have  given  a  decision. 

All  plays  entered  in  the  contest  are 
to  be  available,  royalty  free,  for  pro- 
duction by  amateur  groups  within  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

3.  Judging 

Three  judges,  selected  by  the  state 
specialist,  shall  act  as  the  play-reading 
committee.  They  shall  select  the  three 
best  plays,  which  will  be  produced  in  a 
non-<;ompetitive  presentation  during 
Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Massachusetts 
State  College.  These  productions  are  to 
be  directed  by  the  authors  or  by  di- 
rectors indicated  by  them. 

4.  Awards 

Each  of  the  three  winning  plays  will 
receive  suitable  recognition  at  the  Farm 
and  Home  Week  presentation,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  the  College  will  assume 
a  share  of  the  expense  of  the  produc- 
ing groups. 


Adolescent  Boy  and  Girl"  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent  at  Segreganset. 

It  is  planned  to  start  two  study  groups 
in  this  subject  in  January.  Represent- 
atives from  different  organizations  and 
groups  will  be  invited  to  attend.  Al- 
though no  local  classes  are  planned  this 
winter  we  expect  that  those  women  who 
have  the  advantage  of  the  classes  this 
year  will  help  us  to  organize  local  study 
groups  next  year  when  this  course  will 
be  repeated  throughout  Bristol  Coun- 
ty. 

Adolescence  is  a  period  of  rapid 
growth  and  development,  and  for  many- 
it  is  a  testing  period.  The  children  who 
have  been  watched  over,  guided  and 
protected  develop  wings  of  their  own 
and  become  more  and  more  independent 
of  parental  control.  Parents  find  them- 
selves at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  handle 
many  of  the  problems  incidental  to 
this  developing  maturity.  The  study 
course  which  we  are  planning  is  designed 
as  a  guide  to  help  parents  to  under- 
stand more  clearly  the  problem  that 
they  are  facing.  The  following  subjects 
will  be  discussed: 

"General  Characteristics  of  Adoles- 
cence." 

"Social    Development" 

"Adolescent   Conflicts" 

"Vocational  'Guidance" 

In  starting  these  two  small  study 
groups  with  representatives  from  many 
sections  this  winter,  we  are  attempting 
to  bring  this  course  to  the  attention  of 
parents  in  as  many  parts  of  this  county 
as  possible  in  order  that  our  county- 
wide  program  next  year  may  reach  all 
interested  parents. 


THE   ADOLESCENT   BOY   AND   GIRL 

Parents  who  are  interested  in  a  study 
course  on  the  general  subject  of  "The 


PROGRAM  HINTS 

"Program  Hints"  is  a  monthly  publi- 
cation issued  by  the  Extension  Service 
to  aid  small  community  groups  to  pre- 
sent a  better  balanced  educational  pro- 
gram within  their  respective  organiza- 
tions. 

This  coming  year.  Program  Hints  will 
feature  a  talk  about  the  work  of  some 
Department  of  the  Commonwealth  as 
well  as  poems,  songs,  games  and  discus- 
sion of  educational  subjects  interesting 
to  rural  communities. 

These  Program  Hints  are  available 
to  any  person  who  desires  his  name 
placed  on  the  mailing  list,  if  he  will 
write  the  County  Agricultural  Agent, 
giving  name,  address,  and  organization 
for  which  the  material  is  desired.  The 
name  will  then  be  forwarded  to  the  Am- 
herst office,  from  which  "Program 
Hints"  are  mailed. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


ANNUAL    LOCAL    LEADERS    MEET- 
ING 

The  Annual  Local  Leaders  Meeting 
of  Bristol  County  will  be  held  on  Satur- 
day, January  5,  at  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  School. 

This  meeting  should  be  of  special  sig- 
nificance to  local  leaders  as  several 
matters  will  be  discussed  that  should 
help  considerably  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  club  program. 

The  day's  program  will  include  moving 
pictures  of  Camp  Gilbert  1934,  talks 
on  the  "Protect  Your  Smile,"  and  mu- 
sic programs  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  McCar- 
thy of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Health  and  Miss  Marion  E.  Forbes,  As- 
sistant State  Leader,  rerpectively.  We 
hope  also  to  have  Mr.  Farley  present 
to  give  us  some  inspirational  message. 
There  will  also  be  a  question  box  peri- 
od. Send  in  any  questions  ahead  that 
you  would  like  to  have  discussed. 

Games  and  songs  will  be  interspersed 
throughout  the  program  which  will  be- 
gin at  10.30  A.  M.  and  carry  over  into 
the  afternoon  until  3.00  P.  M.  Bring  a 
basket  lunch.  Milk  or  coffee  will  be 
served  free  to  any  who  wish  it. 

Don't  fail  to  come  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  local  leaders  for  a  social  as 
well  as  an  instructive  get-together. 


LOCAL  LEADERS  FOR  1934 

The  following  is  a  list  of  local  leaders 
of  boys'  clubs  for  this  year  to  date,  no 
doubt  others  will  be  added: 

Miss  Susie  J.  Davis,  Laurence  Philla, 
Acushnet. 

George  Williams,  Attleboro. 

Herbert  A.  Ashley,  Berkley. 

Raymond  Harrington,  Horace  B. 
Wildes,   John   Perry,   Jr.,   Dartmouth. 

Fred  0.  Walker,  Fred  J.  Wyatt,  Digh- 
ton. 

Miss  Dorothy  Manning,  Miss  Caroline 
Gilmore,    Fairhaven. 

Edward  Myles,  Fall  River. 

Miss  Helen  Gurney,  Freetown. 

Joseph   Merrill,    Raynham. 

Gardner  Cmossen,  Michael  Schobel, 
Rehoboth. 

Elwood  Lindsay,  Seekonk. 

Miss    Elizabeth   Welch,    Somerset. 

John  Barakas,  Peter  Caramos,  Albert 
Lenox,  Charles  Webcter,  Raymond  King, 
Frank  Lewis,  William  Burton,  Chairles 
Chace,  Thomas  Jordan,  Harold  Ames, 
William  X.  Saint,  Taunton. 

Harvey    Smith,    Westport. 

Alfred  Glode,   North  Attleboro. 

The  above  list  represents  a  total  club 
membership  of  375  boys  representing 
practically  every  town  and  city  in  the 
county.  Of  the  above  list  19  are  form- 
er club  members  and  six  are  also  carry- 
ing on  regular  club  projects  beside. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

Poultry  clubs  are  underway  in  the 
Anawan  School,  Rehoboth;  the  South 
Somerset  School;  the  Dartmouth  High 
fnd  Gidley  Schools,  Dartmouth;  The 
Faunce  Corner  School  Dartmouth;  the 
Westport  Factory  School,  Westport; 
The  Caswell  School,  East  Taunton;  and 
the  Watuppa  Club  in  Fall  River.  There 
is  a  total  enrolment  of  885  members  to 
date. 

Any  club  members  not  having  re- 
ceived club  premium  record  sheets  and 
monthly  egg  cards  should  notify  the 
Club  Agent,   Segreganset. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  have  a  100% 
return  of  egg  records  this  year.  Lets 
try  and  get  the  egg  records  in  prompt- 
ly the  first  of  each  month. 

Any  club  member  interested  in  get- 
ting 4-H  egg  boxes  please  write  the 
Club  Agent. 


FORESTRY 

There  are  four  forestry  clubs  which 
have  started  their  program,  one  at  the 
Marie  S.  Howard  School,  Acushnet;  an- 
other at  We:t  Dighton;  another  at  the 
Booth's  Corner  School,  Westport;  and 
still  another  at  North  Attleboro  Junior 
High. 


HANDICRAFT 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Schools 
in  the  county  having  organized  Handi- 
craft Clubs:  Common  School,  Berkley; 
Hicksville  and  Faunce  Corner  School, 
Dartmouth;  North  and  South  Schools, 
Dighton;  Anthony  School,  Fairhaven; 
Mason  Corner  and  Braley  School, 
Freetown;  Raynham  Center  School, 
Raynham;  Pleasant  Street  and  Anawan 
Schools,  Rehoboth;  Newman  Avenue 
School,  Seekonk,  The  County  Street, 
Caswell,  Pratt,  Winthrop,  Leonard, 
Washington  Schools,  Taunton;  and  one 
club  in  northeast  Taunton,  lead  by  Mr. 
William  X.   Lamb. 

There  are  approximately  300  boys  in 
this  project. 

Other  schools  may  have  Clubs  if  they 
will  get  in  touch  with  the  County  Club 
Agent,  SegTeganset. 


MISCELLANEOUS    PROJECTS 

There  are  fourteen  club  members 
haindling  projects,  i.  e.,  raising  calves  or 
dairy  animals,  two  or  three  with  rabbits, 
and  two  boys  have  bee  projects. 


PROTECT  YOUR  SMILE 

There  will  be  a  "Protect  Your  Smile" 
Kit  available  in  this  County  from  Feb- 
ruary 16  to  March  2.  Would  your  Club 
like  to  use  it?  If  so,  please  write  to  Miss 
Dorothy  M.  Stewart,  Segreganset.  This 
is  the  exhibit  that  Miss  Bishop  had  at 
the   leaders'   meeting  in   November. 


CHRISTMAS 

In  planning  your  Christmas  gifts  this 
year,  first  make  out  your  list  of  friends 
you  want  to  remember  in  some  way, 
then  see  what  materials  you  have  on 
hand,  in  your  garden,  canned  products, 
or  scrap  basket. 

Home-made  cakes  or  cookies  wrap- 
ped attractively  make  excellent  gifts. 
Preserves  and  candies  wrapped  attrac- 
tively also   make   excellent  gifts. 

Pine  cones  treated  for  color  effects  in 
fireplaces  make  interesting  gifts. 
To  make  the  following  color  effects: 

Green — Use  one  pound  of  boric  acid 
in  one  gallon  of  water. 

Red — Use  one  pound  of  strontium  ni- 
trate to  one  gallon  of  water. 

Blue — Use  one  pound  of  copper  sul- 
phate to  one  gallon  of  water. 

Yellow — Use  one  pound  of  ordinary 
table  salt  to  one  gallon  of  water. 

Purple — ^Use  one  gallon  of  potassium 
permanganate  to  one  gallon  of  water. 

Method — In  order  to  produce  color 
in  the  fireplace  flame,  pine  cones, 
piece  of  wood,  or  other  material,  may 
be  soaked  in  a  solution  of  the  chemicals 
given  above  for  about  two  minutes. 
Then  remove,  dry  on  old  newspapers  in 
a  warm  room.  It  is  desirable  to  make 
up  bags  of  tarlatan  or  any  cheap  netting 
and  tinting  this  the  color  of  the  flame 
which  the  cones  will  produce. 

These  same  chemicals  may  be  put  into 
holes  bored  into  fireplace  logs,  and  then 
capped  with  a  wooden  plug. 

Mixing  together  cones  produced  from 
the  various  chemical  solutions  makes  a 
very  interesting  color  effect  when  burn- 
ing. 

Many  worthwhile  gifts  can  be  made 
from  the  scrap  bag,  such  as  laundry 
bags,  holders,  pillow  tops,  luncheon 
sets,  purses,  and  stuffed  toys. 

MUSIC   APPRECIATON 

A  music  delegate  will  be  chosen  for 
Camp  Gilbert  again  this  year.  Some  of 
the  points  which  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration are: 

1.  Study  of  music  appreciation  pro- 
gram. 

2.  Recognition  test — ^preferably  in 
State  Music  Memory  Contest. 

3.  Efforts  made  to  stimulate  inter- 
est in  music  in  home,  club,  or  commun- 
ity. 

4.  Scrap  book  containing  notes  and 
illustrations  indicating  interest  in  mu- 
sic. 

This  year  the  Music  Appreciation  se- 
lections are  taken  from  some  of  the 
famous  operas.  The  selections  will  be 
heard  over  Radio  Station  WBZ,  once  by 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Band  on  the  4-H  Na- 
tional Radio  Broadcast  on  the  dates 
given  below  and  once  by  Mr.  Stoneman 
beginning  March  30:  January  6,  Febru- 
ary 2,  March  2,  April  6,  May  4,  June  1, 
August  3,  October  5. 
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PULLETS    WILL   BE    HIGHER 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  WINS  AGAIN  EXTENSION  HIGH  LIGHTS  FOR  1935 


A  well  grown  pullet,  in  1935  will  cost 
about  $1.50,  or  approximately  10  per 
cent  more  than  last  year,  according  to 
estimates  of  F.  H.  Branch,  extension 
economist  in  farm  management  at  the 
Massachusetts  State  College.  The  in- 
crease over  last  year's  costs  is  caused 
by  a  marked  advance  in  feed  prices  and 
a  moderate  increase  in  labor   charges. 

In  making  his  calculations,  the  State 
College  man  estimates  that  in  order  to 
obtain  100  healthy  pullets,  the  poultry- 
man  must  buy  about  250  baby  chicks. 
About  half  of  these  will  be  cockerels, 
and  some  losses  probably  will  be  sus- 
tained during  the  brooding  and  rearing 
season.  The  cost  of  the  chicks  amounts 
to  about  35  cents  per  pullet.  Feed  costs 
for  six  or  seven  months  will  amount  to 
about  96  cents.  The  labor  of  taking 
care  of  one  pullet  in  a  flock  results  in 
about  25  cents  worth  of  labor  being 
charged  against  each  pullet.  Overhead 
costs,  including  depreciation  and  inter- 
est on  buildings  and  equipment  amount 
to  about  20  cents,  and  miscellaneous 
cash  costs,  such  as  fuel,  litter  and  grit, 
come  to  about  18  cents,  bringing  the 
total  cost  to  $1.95  for  each  pullet. 

But  a  by-product  of  the  business  of 
raising  pullets  is  a  supply  of  cockerels 
which  may  be  sold  as  broilers,  and  Pro- 
fessor Branch  figures  the  return  from 
broilers  as  a  credit,  in  calculating  the 
cost  of  raising  pullets.  He  estimates  that 
broilers  should  be  worth  about  45  cents 
each,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  each 
pullet  to   $1.50. 

These  calculations  may  serve  as  a 
basis  for  Massachusetts  poultrymen  in 
computing  the  cost  of  establishing  their 
flocks  this  year. 


FARM  ACCOUNTS 


As  a  new  year  starts  we  should  check 
over  the  past  year  and  make  ready  for 
the  new  year.  Of  course,  if  a  farm  ac- 
count book  w-as  kept  last  year,  it  would 
be  an  easy  thing  to  look  over  last  year's 
record  and  plan  for  next  year.  The 
County  Agricultural  Agent  will  glad- 
ly help  a  farmer  analyze  his  last  year's 
expenses  and  plan  for  next  year  if  you 
will  call  him  about  it.  For  those  who 
wish  to  start  farm  accounts  for  the 
new  year  regular  farm  or  poultry  ac- 
count books  are  available  at  the  B.  C 
A.  S.  at  60  cents  each. 


At  the  recent  Union  Agricultural 
Meetings  Banquet  in  the  Hotel  Bancroft, 
Worcester,  Ida  Davis  of  East  Taunton, 
whose  picture  appears  above,  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  most 
outstanding  performance  among  club 
girls  in  4-H  work  in  the  State. 

Ida  has  been  in  club  work  for  ten 
years  and  each  year  enrolled  in  Cloth- 
ing work.  She  has  also  been  three  years 
in  Food  club,  seven  years  in  Canning 
and  two  years  in  Homecraft.  For  the 
past  five  years  she  has  led  4-H  clubs. 


CANNING  DELEGATE 

Barbara  Williams  of  Easton  was 
awarded  a  trip  to  C«mp  Gilbert  at  the 
recent  Union  Agricultural  Meeting. 
This  trip  was  awarded  to  her  for  her 
fine  exhibit  of  canning.  Barbara  has 
been  in  4-H  Club  Work  seven  years, 
each  year  carrying  food,  clothing  and 
canning  projects.  She  led  the  canning 
club  this  past  summer. 


The  Extension  Service  of  the  School 
as  it  concerns  adult  farmers  was  con- 
siderably interrupted  this  year  by  the 
loss  of  Warren  L.  Ide,  who  had  served 
as  County  Agricultural  Agent  for  sev- 
enteen years. 

The  demands  for  the  Extension  Ser- 
vice continue  to  increase  and  the  ser- 
vice rendered  is  correspondingly  cumu- 
lative over  the  years.  During  the  year 
1934  on  this  account  about  1500  indiv- 
idual letters  were  wi-itten;  132  circular 
letters  Were  sent  out  with  a  distribu- 
tion of  approximately  17,000.  Besides 
some  hundreds  of  telephone  and  office 
calls,  1271  visits  for  individual  service 
were  made;  1048  meetings  were  attend- 
ed by  the  Agents  with  an  attendance  of 
23,498.  The  Bristol  County  Farmers' 
Bulletin  has  been  issued  throughout  the 
year  with  a  total  issue  of  approximate- 
ly 44,000  copies. 

Supplementing  the  Union  Agricultural 
Meetings  and  Show  of  Agricultural  Pro- 
ducts held  annually  in  October,  the  first 
Annual  Spring  Flower  Show  and 
meetings  on  home  gardening  were  held 
at  the  School  in  April,  last. 

One  main  objective  of  County  Agent 
letters  the  first  part  of  the  year  was  to 
get  a  thorough  picture  of  fruit  and 
poultry  production  in  the  county.  All 
sections  were  visited  and  a  total  of  153 
farm  visits  were  made.  From  these 
contacts  the  following  work  in  fruit 
growing  was   engaged  in: 

1.  Apple  inspection  service;  to  aid 
in  identifjring  insect  and  disease  pests. 

2.  Spray  program:  assistance  with 
grow'ers  needing  such  help  in  order  to 
produce    better   fruit. 

3.  Pest  control  work  in  co-operation 
with  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration. 

4.  Pruning  of  winter  injured  trees, 
to  acquaint  farmers  and  orchardists  to 
meet  this  real  problem. 

In  the  field  of  poultry  perhaps  the 
most  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  at- 
tempt to  aid  tlie  producer  to  rear  and 
keep  a  higher  percentage  of  his  flock 
for  production.  In  addition  to  this  pro- 
ject to  further  lift  the  already  high 
standing  of  our  poultrymen  other  work 
has  been  started  in — 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.   1) 
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BRISTOL    AND    PLYMOUTH    TESTING   ASSOCIATION    REPORT   FOR   DE- 
CEMBER 


FARM  EXPENSES  FOR  1935 


Twenty-five  herds  with  a  total  of  647  cows  with  103  dry  cows  averaged  to 
produce   610  pounds  milk  and  24.9  pounds  fat,  testing  4.08  percent. 

TEN  HIGH  COWS  IN  BUTTERFAT 


Owner 

Cow  No. 

Breed 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

Ivory  W.  Kimball, 

"Rat" 

P. 

B. 

Holstein 

2440.0 

112.2 

P.  C.  Sattler, 

25 

P. 

B. 

Holstein 

1798.0 

86.3 

Henry  Bartlett, 

2 

Gr 

'.  Hoi  stein 

1612.0 

75.8 

Young  Orchard  Co. 

"Spottie" 

P. 

B. 

Ayrshire 

1746.0 

75.0 

Ivory  W.  Kimball, 

"Jessica" 

P. 

B. 

Ayrshire 

1792.0 

73.4 

F.  C.  Sattler, 

18 

P. 

B. 

Holstein 

189,1.0 

68.0 

Ycung  Orchard  Co.,          " 

Dorothy" 

P. 

B. 

Ayrshire 

1547.0 

64.3 

Ivory  W.   Kimball, 

"Edith" 

P. 

B. 

Ayrshire 

1426.0 

64.1 

P.  H.  Horton  &  Son, 

27 

P. 

B. 

Holstein 

1705.0 

63.0 

Ernest   Goff, 

3 

Gr 

.    Holstein 

1528.0 

61.1 

TEN 

HIGH    HERDS    IN 

BUTTERFAT 

Owner 

No.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1.     P.  C.  Sattler, 

30 

927.0 

36.2 

2.     David  Peckham, 

21 

877.0 

34.3 

3.     Ivory  W.  Kimball, 

18 

807.0 

34.0 

4.     Pannie  G.  Leonard, 

13 

778.0 

34.0 

5.     W.  J.  Davidson, 

6 

599.0 

33.6 

6.     E.  W.  Peck, 

30 

750.0 

31.9 

7.     Young  Orchard  Co., 

11 

750.0 

30.7 

8.     Henry  Bartlett, 

24 

715.0 

29.5 

9.     William  N.  Howard, 

36 

679,0 

27.9 

10.     P.  H.  Horton  &  Son, 

47 



676.0 

27.2 

EXTENSION  HIGHLIGHTS 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  3) 

1.  The  breeding  of  better  poultry 
through  selection  and  pedigreedng. 

2.  Disease  diagnostic  work  and 
eradication,  especially  puUorum  test- 
ing. 

3.  Co-operation  with  Poultry  Asso- 
ciations, Granges,  etc.,  in  educational 
work. 


Gains    for    Dairymen    and    Gardeners 

The  high  spots  in  County  Agricultural 
Agent  service  last  year  were  large  for 
the  dairymen.  With  the  passing  of  the 
Milk  Control  Law  a  uniform  price  was 
guaranteed  to  the  producer  and  retail 
prices  were  established  and  agreed  up- 
on by  the  distributor.  These  two  fac- 
tors brought  together  the  producer  and 
distributor  and  each  benefitted  by  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  milk  which  was 
necessary  to  offset  increased  prices  of 
grain  and  hay.  The  establishment  of 
the  Federal  License  in  Fall  River  and 
New  Bedford  plus  the  well  organized 
producer  associations  in  each  city  has 
returned  to  the  dairymen  a  fair  and 
profitable  price  for  his  product  since 
last  April. 

The  issuing  of  a  circular  letter  and 
the  holding  of  three  dairy  meetings  this 
last  fall  brought  home  to  the  dairymen 
the  scarcity  of  feed  and  the  high  price 
of  grain.  Several  dairymen  profited  by 
this  advice  and  bought  hay  and  grain  in 
anticipation  of  winter  feeding  needs. 

The   market  gardeners   suffered   sev- 


erely from  dry  weather,  but  in  a  sense 
this  dry  weather  kept  the  unit  price  of 
vegetables  higher  than  could  be  ex- 
pected when  the  acreage  of  crops 
planted  became  known. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
much  time  was  given  in  the  collaborar 
tion  with  relief  agencies  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  relief  projects  such  as  vege- 
table growing  and  storing  as  well  as 
placement  of  cattle  to  aid  in  furnishing 
needy  families  with  milk. 


DAIRY  OUTLOOK  FOR  1935 


The  dairy  industry  is  headed  towards 
a  rather  favorable  year  according  to 
the  State  College  economists  and  they 
list  these  factors  to  back  their  state- 
ment. There  has  been  a  4%  reduction 
in  milk  cans  in  1934  with  a  further  re- 
duction expected  in  1935.  There  are 
fewer  heifers  being  saved  for  milk  cows 
and  the  drought  cattle  liquidation  along 
with  high  feed  costs  have  reduced  the 
number  of  dual  purpose  cows  milked. 
Milk  production  per  cow  has  been  low 
and  is  certain  to  continue  at  present 
low  level  during  this  winter.  The 
roughage  supplies  in  New  England  are 
sufficient  for  ordinary  needs  and  nor- 
mal crops  in  1935  will  return  a  favor- 
able relationship  between  feed  prices  and 
dairy  prices  in  the  later  part  of  1935. 
The  increase  in  feed  costs  to  the  West- 
ern dairymen  in  the  last  year  have  been, 
100%  while  to  the  Eastern  dairymen  it 
has  been  only  16%.  The  volume  of  1934 
(Continued  on  Page  4,   Col.   1) 


In  looking  ahead  and  planning  for 
1935  the  Extension  Economists  say 
that  farm  expenses  w'ill  be  higher  and 
ffive  the  following  factors  affecting  farm 
expenses.  Fertilizer  prices  in  general 
will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year  ex- 
cept that  cottonseed  meal  and  super- 
phosphate will  be  higher.  Building  ma- 
terials will  be  slightly  lower  after  the 
middle  of  1935.  Grass  seed  will  be 
higher  until  the  1935  seed  crops  are 
harvested.  Supplies  of  grass  and  clover 
seed  are  50  per  cent  smaller  than  the 
five  year  average.  Supplies  of  seed  are 
relatively  shortest  in  the  order  named: 
Timothy,  Sudan  grass,  alsike  clover,  red 
clover  and  sweet  clover.  Supplies  of  al- 
falfa are  sufficient  while  those  of  red 
top  are  twice  normal  requirements. 

Farm  machinery  prices  are  expected 
to  advance  a  little.  Wages  for  farm 
help  may  be  slightly  higher.  The  sup- 
ply of  farm  workers  available  for  hire 
should  be  nearly  as  great  as  1934,  but 
the  demand  may  be  greater  as  a  result 
of  expected  higher  farm  income.  Peed 
supplies  will  be  short  during  the  entire 
feed  season  and  consequently  hog  and 
grain  prices  will  be  high  until  May  or 
June,  1935. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


THE  ALUMNI  DANCE 

The  Alumni  Dance  was  held  Decem- 
ber 21.  The  main  feature  of  the  event 
was  recognition  of  honor  given  to  the 
class  having  the  largest  percentage  of 
its  members  present.  A  large  shield  was 
given  by  the  student  body  to  be  awarded 
annually  for  this  purpose.  This  year  it 
went  to  the  first  graduating  class  of  the 
School,  that  of  1917.  Following  is  the 
list  of  members  of  classes  present  for 
each  year. 
1917 — Harold     A.     Ashley,    H.     Judson 

.Robinson,  Richard  B.   Burt,  John  H. 

Burt. 
1918 — None. 
1919 — None. 
1920 — None. 
1921 — Walter  Woolley. 
1922— None. 
1923— None. 
1924 — None. 
1925 — Gordon  C.  Hixon. 
1926— None. 

1927 — Emanuel   E.    Cabral. 
1928 — Arthur    Goulart,    Jr.,    Hugh    W. 

Kenworthy. 
1929 — Herbert  Davis. 
1930 — Damon  Clegg,  Philip  W.  Mosher, 

George  Lo'wrie. 
1931— None. 
1932 — Raymond    Pen-eault,    John    Tun- 

ney,    Michael    Schobel,    Nels    Bergh- 

man. 
1933— Harold  Kaye. 
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1934 — Joseph  Rogers,  Henry  Urban,  Al- 
bert  Haracz,    Mason   V.    Smith,   Ru- 
dolph Christenson,  Howard  Potter. 
Does   your   name   appear   on  the   list 
of  graduates?   If  for  some  unavoidable 
reason    you    were    not   with    the    group 
this  year,  and  many  did  send  in  their 
regrets,  we  will  expect  to  see  you  next 
yeai*. 


A    REMINDER 


CLASS  OF  1917.  WHERE  AND  WHAT 


After    the     Alumni    Dance,     it     was 
thought    that    perhaps   it   would    be   in- 
teresting   each    month    to    publish    the 
whereabouts    of    the    members    of    each 
class,     beginning    with    the    first    class 
which  graduated  from  B.  C.  A.  S. 
Harold   A.   Ashley — Address,   House   in 
the  Pines,  Norton,  Mass.  Farm  man- 
ager of  the  House  in  the  Pines. 
Richard    B.    Burt — Address,    26    Green- 
wood avenue,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
John  H.  Burt — Address,  25  Lake  street, 
Arlington,  Mass.  Manager  Blackstone 
Savings  Bank. 
H.    Judson    Robinson — Address,    Segre- 
ganset,    Mass.      Instructor   in   Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School. 
Joseph  Powell — Address  unknown.  Mar- 
ried and  living  in  the  Middle  West. 
Bernard     C.     HoUoway — Died     in     the 
World  War. 

Why  not  cut  these  from  the  Bulletin 
each  month  and  keep  them  for  future 
reference.  If  any  of  our  readers  know 
of  any  change  in  an  address  will  you 
please  notify  the   school   office. 


SOPHOMORE  HOP 

Another  big  event  is  about  to  be 
staged  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School.  The  Sophomores  are  to 
present  their  annual  dance  Friday  even- 
ing, February  8.  If  one  can  judge  at 
all  by  the  past,  one  can  assure  you  a 
real  treat  for  that  evening. 


BASKET    BALL    SCHEDULE 

January 
11 — Essex    Aggies    at    Essex    County 

School. 
17 — Holy  Family  at  NeW  Bedford. 
19 — Hyannis  Teachers'  College  (home). 
21 — Plainville   at  Plainville. 
23 — Fairhaven  at  Fairhaven. 
29 — Mansfield  at  Mansfield. 
February 

1 — Dartmouth  at  Dartmouth. 
7 — Fairhaven  (home). 
9 — Hyannis      Teachers'      College      at 
Barnstable. 
12 — Taunton    High    at    Taunton. 
15 — Norfolk  Aggies  at  Walpole. 
19 — Plainville   (home). 
21 — Dartmouth    (home). 
25 — ^Holy  Family  (home). 
March 

1 — Essex  Aggies  (home). 


If  you  have  not  already  sent  in  the 
return  postcard  we  sent  you  with  your 
correct  name  and  address  for  our  mail- 
ing list,  please  do  so  promptly. 


HOME  BUREAU   NOTES 


HIGH    LIGHTS    IN    THE    HOME    DE- 
PARTMENT FOR  1934 

One  of  the  advantages  of  an  annual 
check-up  of  work  is  that  it  gives  an  op- 
portunity to  compare  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  year  with  that  of  the 
preceeding  year,  and  to  form  new  goals 
for  the  future. 

In  reviewing  the  figures  in  the  Home 
Economics  branch  of  our  Extension 
Service  we  are  able  to  make  the  follow- 
ing comparisons:  In  1934  there  were 
96  community  groups  organized  with 
an  enrolment  of  1479.  In  1933  there 
were  72  groups  with  an  enrolment  of 
940.  There  were  332  teaching  leaders 
in   1934  against   141  in   1933. 

One  hundred  and  two  local  meetings 
were  conducted  by  leaders  with  a  total 
attendance  of  1321.  This  does  not  take 
into  account  the  many  meetings  where 
members  of  the  Program  Planning 
classes  used  information  which  they  had 
received  in  extension  classes.  At  least 
an  additional  3591  were  present  at  these 
meetings. 

Figures  are  interesting,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know'  that  the  numbers 
attending  our  meetings  are  increasing. 
However  the  real  measurement  of  suc- 
cess lies  in  the  value  that  the  individual 
woman  derives  from  the  meetings  which 
she  attends,  therefore  our  goal  for  1935 
is  to  make  our  work  more  effective 
rather  than  simply  to  increase  the  at- 
tendance. 


COTTON  DRESS  PROJECT 

The  following  descriptive  outline  of 
our  Cotton  Dress  Project  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  everyone  who  sews.  The  ob- 
jectives  of  the  project  are  as  follows: 

To  co-ordinate  patterns  and  fabrics 
as  a  means  of  interpreting  likes,  needs, 
and  individuality. 

To  lay  a  foundation  for  clothing  con- 
struction. 

To  simplify  the  making  of  a  cotton 
dress  so  that  its  construction  is  a  pleas- 
ure. 

To  perfect  techniques  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  garment  that  gives  its  wearer  a 
feeling  of  assurance. 

And  to  effect  these  results  with  com- 
parative economy. 

Four  all-day  lessons,  starting  at  10.30 
a.  m.  and  continuing  to  3.30  p.  m.,  are 
involved.  A  fifth  meeting  is  optional. 
This   may  be   in  the  nature   of  a   sum- 


mary or  exhibit  meeting  at  which  all 
dresses  made  in  the  project  are  worn 
and  commented  on.  A  program  on  ad- 
ditional problems  in  selection  or  con- 
struction may  be  presented. 

Enrolment  in  each  group  is  limited  to 
fourteen. 

Those  enrolling  are  tirged  to  post- 
pone buying  any  new  patterns  or  ma- 
terials until  after  Lesson  I.  Bring  any 
you  have  on  hand;  or  bring  samples  of 
materials  and  trimmings;  and  illustra- 
tions of  patterns,  and  pictures  of  dress 
details  you  would  like  to  Work  out. 
Lesson  I — Sewing  Equipment;  selection, 

care,  use  and  arrangement. 

Selection   and    preparation    of   mate- 
rials. 

Analysis  and  choice  of  patterns. 

Taking  measurements. 

Checking  pattern  measurements. 

Alteration  of  pattern. 
Lesson  II — ^Cutting  the  Dress. 

Construction  plan. 

Preparation   for   fitting. 

Pitting. 

Indicating  alterations  on  pattern. 

Working  out  plan  of  inner  and  outer 
finishes. 
Lesson  III — Flat  Finishes. 

Second  fitting. 

Seams. 

Miscellaneous   finishes. 
Lesson    IV — ^Finishes    continued. 

Decorative  details. 

Pressing. 

This  is  to  be  organized  with  one  or 
two  leader  training  schools  in  New  Bed- 
ford, and  another  in  Taunton.  Since 
enrolment  in  this  project  is  definitely 
limited  it  is  well  to  enroll  early.  A  few 
local  groups  will  be  conducted  by  the 
Home  Agent.  The  first  meetings  of  the 
Cotton  Dress  study  groups  will  be  held 
the  second  week  in  February. 


PLANNING  YOUR  TIME 

"Short  Cuts  and  Money  Savers  in 
Housecleaning"  has  proven  to  be  a  very 
popular  subject.  Several  groups  elected 
to  attend  the  central  meetings  which 
were  conducted  by  Mrs.  Haynes  in 
Taunton  and  New  Bedford  during  the 
second  week  in  December.  However,  the 
nearness  of  the  Christmas  season  made 
it  impossible  for  as  many  to  attend  as 
would  have  otherwise,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence many  local  demonstrations  have 
been   scheduled. 

The  final  meeting  of  this  series  is  to 
be  held  in  January. 


Walking  in  the  fresh  air  is  one  of 
the  best  forms  of  exercise;  it  improves 
the  circulation,  digestion,  and  elimin- 
ation. Plan  to  spend  a  certain  part  of 
each  day  in  the  open  air;  breathe  deep- 
ly. A  leisurely  after-dinner  walk  aids 
sleep. — Chicago    Tuberculosis    Institute. 
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DAIRY  OUTLOOK  FOR  1935 

(Continued  from  Page  2,  Col.  2) 
manufactured  dairy  products  is  below 
1933  level,  butter  is  down  6.5%  and 
evaporated  milk  4%.  The  storage  of 
dairy  products  is  now  at  the  average  5- 
year  volume.  The  return  of  farm  prices 
for  corn,,  wheat,  and  other  grains  into 
line  with  the  price  of  dairy  products 
will  mean  less  production,  less  competi- 
tion, and  a  greater  degree  of  stabiliza- 
tion of  prices  of  dairy  products. 

The  dairy  farmer  will  also  have  to 
contend  with  the  following  unfavorable 
factors.  The  national  feed  shortage  has 
created  an  unfavorable  relationshhip 
between  feed  and  dairy  prices.  The  high 
feed  prices  have  also  caused  a  shift 
from  fall  to  spring  freshening  and  will 
probably  result  in  heavy  summer  sur- 
pluses. The  prite  of  feed  concentrates 
will  remain  high  and  may  increase  dur- 
ing bam  feeding  season.  The  supplies  of 
New  England  milk  and  cream  will  re- 
main about  the  same  because  of  a  suf- 
ficient roughage  supply  and  high  whole- 
sale milk  prices.  The  price  of  butter  in 
foreign  countries  remains  low  and  im- 
portations of  butter  are  expected  before 
next  pasture  season. 

These  factors  lead  economists  to  state 
that  until  new  feed  crops  are  available, 
the  prices  of  dairy  products  are  likely 
to  average  higher  than  last  season.  The 
possibility  of  importing  butter  at  a  few 
cents  per  pound  above  the  prevailing 
price  of  butter  is  expected  to  prevent 
any  increase  in  the  price  of  butter  and 
will  tend  to  hold  down  the  prices  of 
other  dairy  products. 


JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


HIGH   LIGHTS   OF  COUNTY   EXTEN- 
SION  WORK   WITH  JUNIORS 

A  few  of  the  high  lights  in  the  Junior 
Department  of  the  County  Extension 
Program  are  as  follows: 

A  total  club  enrolment  of  1440  boys 
and  girls  and  111  organized  clubs  with 
98  volunteer  local  leaders  covering 
every  town  and  city  in  the  county. 
This  represents  a  gain  of  over  15  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year. 

Over  250  club  members  were  enrolled 
in  club  work  from  three  to  eight  years. 
Thirty-four  of  the  98  local  leaders  are 
young  folks  who  have  been  active  in 
club  work.  Many  of  these  junior  lead- 
ers are  in  the  County  Service  Club. 

The  4-H  Round-Up  Day  with  an 
attendance  of  nearly  300  and  a  dress 
contest  of  115  dresses,  Food  and  Home- 
craft contests.  Singing  Contest,  Handi- 
craft and  Poultry  contests  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  junior  events  of  the 
year.  Club  boys  and  girls  with  their 
leaders  attended  from  nearly  every  town 
and  city  in  the  county  to  listen  to  and 
take  part  in  a  good  .Round-Up  Day  pro- 
gram. 


The  County  Club  Oamp  at  Westport 
was  a  success  and  there  was  a  gain  not 
only  in  numbers  attending,  but  also 
in  the  program  and  general  manage- 
ment. There  were  68  in  attendance. 
Every  boy  and  girl  who  attended  as  well 
as  every  leader  and  counselor  spent  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  week.  It  is  a 
great,  worth  while  event  for  all  and 
much  is  gained  by  camper  and  coun- 
selor. 

There  have  been  six  leader  training 
meetings  held  including  leaders  of  both 
girls  and  boys  dubs.  At  these  meetings 
90  or  more  leaders  attended  and  re- 
ceived instructions  in  carrying  on  the 
work  with  their  clubs. 

There  have  been  several  tours  con- 
ducted by  the  club  agent  with  clubs  to 
outstanding  poultry  and  garden  farms 
and   other  places  of  interest. 

Six  judging  and  demonstration  teams 
have  represented  Bristol  County  in 
Poultry,  Garden,  Food  and  Clothing 
contests. 

The  Junior  Department  at  the  Bris- 
tol County  Young  Farmers'  Show  last 
fall  .showed  a  total  of  511  exhibits. 
This  was  a  gain  over  any  previous  year. 
The  quality  of  exhibits  and  arrange- 
ment of  same  also  showed  an  improve- 
ment. 

The  County  Service  Club  of  80  or 
more  members  has  done  notable  w'ork 
in  furnishing  leaders  for  clubs,  super- 
vising club  projects,  assisting  in  the 
Tunior  Department  at  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Young  Farmers'  Show  and  sponsor- 
ing the  County  Club  Camp.  Their  re- 
cent entertainment  to  raise  money  for 
sending  club  members  to  Camp  is  one 
of  their  outstanding  pieces  of  service 
work  for  the  past  year. 


SERVICE   CLUB   STAGES   SUCCESS- 
FUL EVENT 

The  Bristol  County  4-H  Service  Club 
put  on  a  very  successful  event  in  the 
form  of  an  entertainment  and  dance  at 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
recently.  There  were  about  150  people, 
old  and  young,  from  all  sections  of  the 
county,    in   attendance. 

The  proceeds  from  the  entertainment 
and  dance  and  advertisements  in  the 
program,  which  was  quite  a  large  item 
in  itself,  will  go  toward  financing  sev- 
eral worthy  club  members  who  could 
not  otherwise  afford  the  trip  to  County 
Camp  in  June. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  af- 
fair was  as  follows:  Miss  Rose  Walsh, 
New  Bedford,  Chairman;  Mr.  D.  Lee 
Johnson,  Rehoboth,  and  Miss  Ida  Davis 
of  Taunton. 


year  will  be  from  Sunday  noon,  June 
23  to  Friday  noon,  June  28,  inclusive, 
sive. 

This  year .  we  expect  a  much  larger 
attendance  due  in  part  to  some  free 
trips  that  are  to  be  given  by  the  County 
Service  Club.  These  members  will  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  length  of  ser- 
vice and  quality  of  work. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  make  applica- 
tion for  camp.  The  c<"st  is  to  be  the 
same  as  last  year,  nan.ely  $6.00  for  the 
five  days.  One  dollar  is  to  be  deposited 
at  the  time  of  application. 


LOCAL    LEADERS'    MEETING 

A  very  successful  County  Local 
Leaders'  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday, 
January  5,  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School.  There  were  33 
local  leaders  present. 

The  program  included  a  welcome  and 
interesting  address  by  Director  Gilbert, 
talks  by  Miss  Marion  E.  Forbes,  Assist- 
ant State  Club  Leader,  on  Music  in  the 
Club  Program;  and  Miss  Dorothy  M. 
Stewart  on  the  "Protect  Your  Smile" 
program.  Mr.  George  L.  Farley,  State 
Club  Leader,  gave  one  of  his  inspira- 
tional talks  on  club  work  which  every- 
body enjoyed. 

There  were  also  movies  on  Camp  Gil- 
bert of  1934,  which  were  especially  en- 
joyed by  the  junior  leaders  present  who 
happened  to  be  in  attendance. 

Games  and  songs  were  enjoyed  by 
all. 


EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 

The  results  of  the  Poultry  Club  Egg 
Laying  Contest  for  November  are  as 
follows : 

First — George  Hyde  of  Berkley. 

Second — John  Paul  Hyde  of  Berkley. 

Third — Emmons  Entwistle  of  West- 
port. 

The  standing  by  clubs  is  as  follows: 

First — Happy  Hen  Poultry  Club, 
South  Somerset. 

Second— Full-0-Pep  Poultry  Club, 
North  Dartmouth. 

Third — Caswell  Poultry  Club,  East 
Taunton. 

Fourth — Factory  Poultry  Club,  West- 
port. 

Fifth — ^Faunce  Corner  Poultry  Club, 
North  Dartmouth. 

Sixth — Anawan  Poultry  Club,  Reho- 
both. 

There  are  three  clubs  that  did  not  or- 
ganize until  late,  but  will  figure  in  the 
contest  next  month. 


COUNTY  CAMP  NOTES 

Each  number  of  the  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin from  now  until  Camp  time  will  con- 
tain some  information  on  the  1935 
County  Camp.  The  dates  of  camp  this 


Books  are  a  guide  in  youth  and  an 
entertainment  for  age. — Collier. 


A  house  is  no  home  unless  it  contains 
food  and  fire  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for 
the  body. 
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'WHO'S       WHO"       AMONG       LOCAL 
FARMERS 


In  the  following  issues  of  the  Bulle- 
tin it  is  proposed  to  carry  each  month 
a  short  article  describing  the  farming 
activities  of  one  of  the  outstanding 
farmers  of  the  county. 

Among  the  orchardists,  Mr.  Lester  F. 
Allen  of  North  Main  Street,  Fall  River, 
occupies  a  prominent  place  as  a  commer- 
cial grower  of  fine  fruit.  Situated  on  a 
high  ridge  overlooking  the  Taunton 
River  as  it  widens  into  Mount  Hope 
Bay,  the  orchards  are  in  an  ideal  loca- 
tion for  air  drainage  and  freedom  from 
frosts.  Over  2000  trees,  with  about  a 
third  of  them  Mcintosh,  make  up  the 
orchards.  The  other  varieties  grown 
are  mostly  Baldwins,  Wealthys,  Red 
Delicious,  Cortland,  Red  Rome  Beauty, 
Northwestern  Greening,  Winter  Ba- 
nana, and  about  one  hundred  Beurre 
Bosc  and  Bartlett  pears. 

Mr.  Allen  is  especially  interested  in 
the  newer  varieties  of  apples  and  re- 
gards the  red  sports  as  desirable  in  this 
locality.  With  the  exception  of  a  very 
few,  old  trees,  most  of  the  orchards  are 
twenty-five  years   or  in  age,   with 

nearly  a  half  of  the  just  ready  to 
bear. 

Over  thirty-five  acri  ,  of  land  are  in 
trees,  sod  mulched  with  some  cultiva- 
tion and  an  average  year's  production 
will  show  about  five  thousand  bushels 
of  really  fine  fruit. 

For  four  years  Mr.  Allen  has  been 
awarded  a  certificaite  as  a  member  of 
the  90  per  cent  Clean  Apple  Club.  In 
1934,  when  a  Massachusetts  Apple 
Inspection  Service  was  substituted  for 
the  90  per  cent  Club,  with  122  differ- 
ent state  inspections  of  samples  of 
boxed  apples,  he  tied  for  first  place  for 
the  highest  percentage  of  clean  fruit, 
and  headed  the  list  for  percentage  of 
fancy  fruit. 

The  production  of  this  high  quality 
fruit  is  made  possible  by  the  use  of  ten 
or  more  sprays  each  year  put  on  under 
Mr.  Allen's  personal  supervision.  At 
harvest  time,  some  of  the  fruit  goes  in- 
to the  two  2000-bushel  capacity  common 
storage  cellars,  especially  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  The  recent  construc- 
tion of  a  cold  storage  plant  of  2000 
bushel  capacity  further  insures  the  pos- 
sibility of  keeping  the  fruit  for  future 
(Continued  on  Page  2,   Col.   1) 
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TAKING     SAMPLES    OF    MILK    FOR 
ANALYSIS 


Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  importance  of  taking  a  sam- 
ple of  milk  for  analysis  that  truly  rep- 
resents the  whole  body  of  milk  from 
which  the  sample  is  taken. 

Before  sampling,  the  milk  should  be 
poured  from  one  container  to  another 
several  times.  Stirring  milk,  as  with  a 
dipper,  is  less  effective  than  pouring. 
About  two  ounces  or  one  half  cup  of 
milk  is  taken  for  a  sample.  Any  bottle 
with  a  tight  stopper  may  be  used  as 
the  sample  bottle. 

If  the  butterfat  per  cent  of  an  indi- 
vidual cow  is  desired,  the  cow  should  be 
completely  milked,  then  the  milk  should 
be  poured  from  one  pail  to  another  at 
least  twice.  The  same  procedure  is  fol- 
lowed for  each  milking  during  24  hours, 
and  the  same  amount  of  milk  taken  for 
a  sample.  All  these  samples  may  be 
put  in  the  same  bottle. 

Be  sure  the  bottle  is  marked.  Do  not 
fill  the  sample  bottle  over  three-quar- 
ters  full. 

If  a  herd  test  is  desired  a  sample  of 
both  night  and  morning  milk  must  be 
taken.  If  the  milk  is  in  cans  each  can 
should  be  mixed  by  pouring  from  one 
can  to  another  several  times  and  a 
sample  taken  from  each  can.  The  sam- 
ples are  then  mixed  and  about  a  half 
pint  is  taken  from  this  mixture  for  the 
sample  to  be  tested. 

If  a  solids  or  sediment  test  is  desired 
one  pint  of  milk  is  required.  The  same 
sample  may  also  be  tested  for  butter- 
fat. 

For  the  present,  milk  and  cream  will 
be  tested  for  butterfat,  solids  and  sedi- 
ment at  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School  free  of  charge,  if  received 
at  the  School  Office  by  Wednesday 
noon  of  any  week.  Bacteria  counts  also 
will  be  made  if  notice  that  it  is  de- 
sired reaches  the  School  Office  one  day 
before  the  sample. 


The  signing  up  of  the  hog  growers 
under  the  1935  program  of  hog  reduc- 
tion under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  is  now  under  way.  The 
same  requirements  are  asked  in  proving 
the  production  in  the  years  1982-1933- 
1934.  The  proof  required  is  evidence  of 
sale  or  disposal  of  animals  farrow'ed  on 
the  individual  farm  during  this  time. 
The  best  evidence  is  a  sales  slip  show- 
ing date  of  sale  and  weight  of  pig 
sold. 

The  County  Agricultural  Agent  has 
the  blank  forms  available  for  hog  men 
that  \Ssh  to  enter  this  reduction  pro- 
gram. 


A  WORD  FOR  MARKET  GARDENERS 


Why  not  plan  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  year  to  eliminate  entirely  this 
plant  disease  factor  by  starting  with 
clean  seed,  clean  flats  and  benches,  and 
disease-free  soil?  It  has  been  demon- 
strated over  and  over  that  the  treat- 
ment of  some  kinds  of  vegetable  seeds 
to  kill  seed-borne  disease  organisms, 
the  use  of  formaldehyde  dust  in  the 
seed-bed  and  the  dusting  of  seeds  with 
organic  mercury  or  red  copper  oxide 
dusts,  all  contribute  to  the  production 
of  a  good  stand  of  disease-free,  vigor- 
ous plants  at  a  very  low  cost.  Exten- 
sion Leaflet  116  ^&s  revised  last  year 
and  contains  up-to-date  recommenda- 
tions for  the  control  of  all  diseases  and 
insect  pests  of  market  garden  crops. 
This  year  recommendations  for  the  use 
of  formaldehyde  dust  in  seed-beds  are 
limited  to  flats,  beds,  etc.,  in  sash 
houses  and  greenhouses,  while  in  hot- 
beds, seed  treatment  with  red  copper 
oxide  or  organic  mercury  dust  is  to  be 
preferred  to  prevent  seed  decay  and 
damping  off.  Leaflet  116  is  a  valuable 
guide  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  market  gardener  at  the  outset  of 
the  season. 


FEDERAL    HOUSING 


The   Federal   Housing  Act  passed   by 
last    Congress    enables    banks    to    loan 
money  to  finance  repairs  and  home  im- 
provements   of    a    non-movable    nature. 
(Continued   on   Page   2,   Col.    1) 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


By  arrangement  with  the  Waltham 
Field  Station  and  the  Massachuetts  State 
College,  the  Boston  Market  Gardeners' 
Association  has  grown  under  state  sup- 
ervision, strawberry  plants  of  the  How- 
ard 17  variety  that  are  certified  to  be 
free  from  Yellows,  Red  Spider  Mite, 
Root  Rot  and  Nematode  troubles. 

Bristol  County  is  allotted  13,000 
plants,  which  are  available  at  $5.00  per 
1000  at  Waltham.  Information  on  ob- 
taining these  plants  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Extension  Office,  Segreganset. 


FEDERAL  HOUSING  (Cont.  from  P.  1) 

The  plan  of  the  administration  makes 
it  possible  for  pi-operty  owners  to  bor- 
row money  from  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing institutions  for  the  repair  and  im- 
provement of  property.  The  loans  may 
be  for  any  amount  up  to  $2000  and 
may  run  from  one  to  three  years.  No 
security  is  required,  although  the  bor- 
rower will  be  required  to  prove  his 
ability  to  repay  the  loan. 

Before  borrowing  for  repairs  and  im- 
provements, one  should  consider  the 
possibility  of  repaying  the  loan.  Farm 
incomes  during  the  next  three  years 
will  stay  about  where  they  are  today, 
with  expenses  being  no  higher  than  at 
present. 

Borroviring  money  for  improvements 
or  repairs  on  property  may  be  justified 
when  the  improvements  will  increase 
the  income  enough  to  pay  for  them- 
selves; or  when  the  repairs  will  pre- 
vent heavy  depreciation  of  the  build- 
ings; or  when  it  is  possible  to  save 
enough  from  the  income  during  the 
next  three  years  to  pay  for  improve- 
ments that  will  add  to  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  the  family.  Under  the  last 
circumstance,  the  property  owner  maiy 
be  justified  in  borrowing  the  money  and 
enjoying  the  improvements  while  he  is 
paying  for  them. 

The  County  Extension  Service  is  able 
to  provide  information  on  repairs  and 
improvements  including  painting,  con- 
crete work,  refinishing  walls,  floors  and 
woodwork,  building  storage  space  and 
similar  topics  and  will  advise  on  repairs, 
but  one  should  see  his  local  banker  and 
discuss  with  him  the  advisability  of 
borrowing  money  to  make  repairs. 


tol  County  Dairymen's  Association.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  and  his 
comments  on  the  fruit  growers'  prob- 
lems are  always  carefully  considered. 

Mr.  Allen  is  especially  fortunate  in 
having  a  wife  who  also  has  a  keen  in- 
terest in  fruit  growing.  Mrs.  Allen  takes 
a  great  interest  in  the  harvest  time  and 
thoroughly*  enjoys  putting  up  an  at- 
tractive box  of  fruit.  Two  sons,  Arthur 
and  John,  both  married,  are  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  work,  one  living  on 
the  farm  and  the  other  nearby.  The 
interest  in  the  orchard  and  dairy  by  all 
members  of  the  family,  plus  a  thor- 
oughness in  the  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness on  the  farm,  have  resulted  in  a.n 
enterprise  that  occupies  a  high  place 
in   Bristol   County   agriculture. 


WHO'S  WHO  (Cont.  from  Page  1) 
sales  to  the  wholesale  houses  and  stores 
in  Fall  River. 

In  addition  to  the  orchards  Mr.  Al- 
len operates  a  60-cow  dairy,  all  milk 
going  to  the  nearby  city.  The  dairy  is 
modem  in  every  respect,  with  milk 
cooler  and  milking  machines  for  effi- 
cient operation.  Mr.  Allen  is  actively 
connected  with  the  Fall  Rver  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  being  its  vice-pres- 
ident, as  well  as  president  of  the  Bris- 


E.  R.  A.  FOOD  PRODUCTION  AND 
PRESERVATION 


Again  this  year  the  State  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  will  ap- 
prove food  production  and  preservation 
projects  as  local  relief  work.  In  tht 
food  production  projects  the  town  fur- 
nishes and  fits  land,  pays  for  seed,  fer- 
tilizer, plants,  spray  materials,  and 
tools.  The  goods  produced  belong  to  the 
welfare  department  of  the  town. 

Another  project  that  the  state  ad- 
ministrator will  approve  is  food  pres- 
ervation work.  The  local  town  fur- 
nishes a  building  to  work  in,  equipment 
and  power,  and  the  E.  R.  A.  pays  for 
the  labor.  The  raw  material  and  cans 
are  to  be  furnished  by  either  party  de- 
pending   upon    the    local    situation. 

The  County  Agricultural  Agent  and 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  stand 
ready  to  collaborate  with  local  admin- 
istrators in  outlining  and  setting  up 
either  a  food  production  or  preserva- 
tion project. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


CLASS  OF  1918,  WHERE  AND  WHAT 


Charles  Ashley— Address,  140  W.  Main 
Street,  Westboro,  Mass.  Married,  and 
has  two  children.  He  is  employed  by 
the  Jenson  Dairy. 

Alfred  Swanson — Address,  112  Sander- 
son Avenue,  Dedham,  Mass.  He  is 
married  and  is  a  partner  in  a  garage 
with  his  brother. 

Edward  Francis — Deceased. 

Irving  Slocumb — Address,  East  Taun- 
ton. Occupation  unknown. 

Arthur  Fraters — Address   unknown. 
These    notes    may    be    incorrect,    but 

they  are  the  most  recent  that  we  have. 

If  you  can  give   any  further  informa- 
tion, please  do  so. 


BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 

February 

1 — Dartmouth  at  Dartmouth. 

7 — ^Fairhaven    (home) . 

9 — Hyannis  Teachers'  College  at  Barn- 
stable. 
12 — Taunton  High  at  Taunton. 
15 — Norfolk  Aggies  at  Walpole. 
19 — Plainville  (home). 
2 1 — Dartmouth    (home) . 
25 — Holy  Family   (home). 
March 

1 — Essex  Aggies  (home). 


CLASS  OF  193S 

The  graduating  class  of  1935  will 
hold  commencement  exercises  the  last 
week  of  March  as  usual.  Again  a  fine 
class  of  young  men  are  in  line  for 
graduation. 

The  two  high  ranking  men  who  have 
been  chosen  to  represent  the  class  on 
the  program  are  Philip  Therrien  and 
Wojciech  Pysz.  Philip  Therrien  has  to 
his  credit  thirteen  and  one-half  A 
grades,  seventy  B  grades,  and  one  C 
grade.  Wojciech  Pysz  has  fourteen  A 
grades,  sixty-nine  and  one-half  B 
grades,  and  one  C.  Therrien  has  worked 
in  productive  farming  or  allied  enter- 
prises 5172  agricultural  hours,  since  he 
entered  school  and  Pysz  has  worked 
5991  agricultural  hours. 


SENIOR  RECEPTION  AND  DANCE 

We  are  happy  to  announce  the  annual 
Senior  Reception  and  Dance  to  be  held 
Friday  evening,  March  15,  from  eight 
o'clock  to  midnight. 


ATHLETIC   NOTES 

During  each  noon  hour  throughout 
the  winter  term,  some  special  athletic 
event  is  carried  on  to  include  basket- 
ball, boxing  and  wrestling.  To  date 
much  interest  has  been  shown  in  these 
sports.  In  basketball  the  Juniors  won 
from  the  Freshmen  by  a  score  of  16-7, 
and  the  Seniors  took  the  Sophomores 
by  a  16-4  score. 

Wojciech  Pysz,  a  Senior,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  basketball  for 
this  year.  Assistant  managers  were  also 
appointed.  They  include  Gerald  De- 
Costa,  and  Walter  Laycock,  Seniors; 
Robert  Kennedy  and  Ellsworth  Phillips, 
Juniors;  Gilbert  Ward  and  Walter  Falk, 
Sophomores;  and  Alfred  Adamczyck 
and  Ernest  Hirschy,  Freshmen.  The 
assistant  managers  handle  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  interclass  basketball 
games  and  assist  Manager  Pysz  with 
his  work. 

At  the  end  of  the  varsity  basketball 
season  a  special  award  will  be  made  to 
the  member  of  the  team  who  has  made 
good  the  largest  percentagte  of  foul 
shots  during  the  season.  At  present, 
the  leaders  are  Teddy  Kocon,  60  per- 
cent; Johnnie  Rogers,  50  per  cent; 
(Continued  on  Page  3,   Col.   3) 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


MEETINGS  POSTPONED 

Those  who  were  "snowed  in"  and  so 
unable  to  attend  the  meetings  of  Mrs. 
Morley's  study  ^oups  which  were 
scheduled  for  January  24  and  25,  will 
be  happy  to  know  that  both  the  Taun- 
ton and  New  Bedford  meetings  were 
cancelled. 

The  first  lesson  will  be  presented  on 
the  date  scheduled  for  the  second  meet- 
ing, that  is,  in  New  Bedford  on  Febru- 
ary 28  and  in  Taunton  on  March  1. 
We  hope  the  weather  man  will  be  kind 
to  us,  and  that  March  will  not  "Come 
in  like  a  lion"  this  year,  since  a  second 
postponement  would  make  it  necessary 
to  cancel  this  series. 

The  period  of  years  in  a  person's 
life  that  we  call  the  adolescent  period 
is  a  particularly  interesting  chapter  of 
the  book  of  life  to  study.  In  the  first 
lesson  Mrs.  Morley  will  discuss  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  this  period,  both 
the  physical  and  the  mental  changes 
which  are  expected  to  take  place. 

In  the  other  three  lessons  such  vital 
subjects  as  social  adjustment,  adoles- 
cent conflicts  and  vocational  guidance 
will  be  discussed. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  study 
course,  and  have  not  already  enrolled, 
write  or  telephone  to  Blanche  W. 
Eames,  County  Home  Demonstration 
Agent,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


YOUR  COTTON  HOUSE  DRESS. 

That  many  women  actually  do  sew- 
ing at  home  is  evident  from  the  en- 
thusiastic enrolment  in  our  new  clothing 
classes.  The  first  meetings  for  leaders 
will  have  been  held  by  the  time  the 
Farmers'   Bulletin   reaches  you. 

Getting  ready  to  make  a  dress  is 
really  the  theme  of  the  first  lesson.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  sewing  equipment, 
its  selection,  care,  use,  and  arrange- 
ment. The  selection  and  preparation  of 
the  material  to  be  used;  the  analysis 
and  choice  of  patterns;  taking  of  meas- 
urements, and  the  alteration  of  the  pat- 
tern is  also  included  in  the  first  lesson. 

Each  member  enrolled  in  the  group 
is  to  make  a  house  dress  and  the  fifth 
lesson  will  be  a  style  show  when  the 
proud  dressmakers  will  exhibit  their 
workmanship. 

Although  enrolment  is  closed  in  the 
training  schools  for  leaders  which  are 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Esther  Cooley  Page, 
State  Clothing  Specialist,  it  is  still  pos- 
sible for  a  very  few  more  groups  to  be 
taught  by  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agent. 

Write  to  'Miss  Blanche  W.  Eames, 
Segreganset,  Mass.,  at  once  if  you  be- 
long to  a  group  that  wishes  to  study 
clothing    and    to    make    cotton    house 


UNNECESSARY  RETURN  OF  MER. 
CHANDISE 

The  Boston  Better  Business  Bureau 
and  the  Retail  Trade  Board  of  the  Bos- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce  are  co-op- 
erating with  the  Consumers'  Councils  of 
Massachusetts,  a  division  of  the  Nation- 
al Emergency  Council  and  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  public  in  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  unnecessary  re- 
turn of  merchandise,  which  now  results 
in  an  estimated  loss  to  consumers  of 
Massachusetts  of  over  $12,000,000  a 
year. 

The  unnecessary  return  of  merchan- 
dise has  always  been  an  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  reducing  the  cost  of  distribu- 
tion and,  because  of  increasing  returns, 
the  retailers  have  had  to  add  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  their  markup  to  take 
care  of  this  increasing  amount  to  their 
expense.  This  expense  has  become  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  amount 
the  consumer  must  pay  for  merchan- 
dise. Any  reduction  in  this  expense  will, 
because  of  competition,  be  reflected  in 
the  cost  of  merchandise. 

There  will  always  be  a  necessity  to 
return  some  merchandise  and,  of  course, 
the  consumer  is  by  no  means  at  fault 
in  all  cases.  Mistakes  are  made  by  re- 
tailers. But  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
unnecessary  return  of  merchandise  and 
it  is  the  unnecessary  return  of  merchan- 
dise that  the  Consumers'  Advisory 
Councils  of  Massachusetts,  acting  in  the 
interest  of  all  consumers,  are  endeavor- 
ing to  eliminate  or  reduce.  Because  a 
number  of  stores  have  granted  the  priv- 
ilege of  returning  merchandise,  many 
consumers  have  unconsciously  abused 
this  privilege  without  realizing  the  ex- 
pense involved  and  the  fact  that  this 
expense  must  be  included  in  the  cost 
of  the  merchandise.  They  have  not 
realized  that  when  ever  they  returned 
merchandise  to  the  store,  many  people, 
sometimes  more  than  twenty,  must 
spend  their  time  to  set  matters  right. 
The  merchandise  itself  must  travel  from 
the  home  or  from  the  return  desk  to 
the  approval  desk,  to  the  credit  desk, 
to  the  department  which  originally  sold 
it  to  the  inspection  desk,  to  the  stock 
room,  etc.,  etc.  Credit  or  cash  refund 
must  be  made.  Accounts  must  be  cor- 
rected. Store  inventories  must  be  re- 
vised. All  this  costs  money  and  is  large- 
ly a  waste.  It  also  often  acts  unfairly 
on  the  salesperson  who  made  the  orig- 
inal sale  on  commission,  but  who  must 
later  lose  her  commission  because  of 
unnecessary  returns.  The  Consumers' 
Advisory  Councils  of  Massachusetts 
have  also  found  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  consumers  who  not  only  abuse 
the  privilege  of  returning  merchandise, 
but  Who  abuse  the  merchandise  itself 
and  then  entirely  heedless  of  fair  play, 
send  it  back. 


The  stores  are  co-operating  to  check 
up  on  this  type  of  activity  by  report- 
ing to  a  central  clearing  house  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  consumers 
who  abuse  the  privilege  in  the  future. 
Such  consumers  may  find  that  having 
established  a  record  as  unsatisfactory 
and  unprofitable  customers,  their  charge 
account    privileges    will    be    withdrawn. 

But  the  real  trend  that  the  Consum- 
ers' Advisory  Councils  of  Massachusetts 
are  endeavoring  to  divert  is  the  heed- 
less and  needless  return  of  merchandise. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  more 
careful  buying  and  shopping.  The  Con- 
sumers' Advisory  Councils  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  found  that  most  of  the 
reasons  for  the  return  of  merchandise 
to  the  stores  are  because  of  wrong  size, 
change  of  mind,  or  failure  to  match. 
Efforts  will,  therefore,  be  made  to  se- 
cure the  co-operation  of  consumers  to 
shop  carefully,  to  as  far  as  possible  be 
sure  of  the  size,  the  color,  etc.  As  the 
Consumers'  Advisory  Councils  say, 
"Everything  we  buy  costs  more — be- 
cause of  something  else  we  or  our 
neighboi-s  returned." — ^Boston  Better 
Business  Bureau  Bulletin. 


EXCERPTS 

Bulletins  No.  128,  "Diet  for  the  Pre- 
School  Child,"  and  No.  129,  "Diet  for 
School  Child,"  have  been  revised  and 
are  ready  for  distribution.  Copies  may 
be  secured  from  the  county  extension 
service  or  the  State  College  Extension 
Service  at  Amherst. 


UNNATURAL  HISTORY 

Hudson  seal,  caressable  and  dapper, 
You  were  muskrat  to  the   simple  trap- 
per. 
Nameless    mammal,    innocent    deceiver. 
Have  you  heard  that  now'  they  call  you 

beaver? 
Disembodied  chipmunks,  pale  and  spooky 
Are  you   proud  of  being  baronduki? 
Otter,  mink,  adorable  creations. 
Who  could  guess  your  former  designa- 
tions? 
Let  those  experts  tell  you  who  best  are 

able 
What    your    parents    were,    resplendent 

sable. 
Spotted  leopard,  do  you  find  it  funny 
To    recall    the     day    when    you    were 

bunny? 
Rich  and  cozy  panoplies  of  fur. 
Ah,  how  changed  you  are  from  what  you 
were! 

— Arthur    Guiterman. 


ATHLETIC  NOTES  (Cont.  from  P.  2) 
Lionel  Peabody,  42  per  cent,  and 
George   Berry,   40  per  cent. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  varsity 
basketball  team  may  enter  the  annual 
high  school  basketball  tournament  to  be 
held  at  the  Brockton  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on 
March  6,  8,  9,  15,   16. 
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JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


Each  issue  of  the  Farmers'  Bulletin 
henceforth  will  contain  a  short  story  of 
some  outstanding  club  member  or  club 
member  alumnus  who  is  active  in  the 
Junior  Extension  Work  in  this  County. 
In  fact  we  might  say  that  we  started  in 
the  last  issue  yith  the  article  on  Ida 
Davis.    She    certainly   qualified. 


D.  LEE  JOHNSON 

Lee  Johnson  of  Rehoboth,  now  in  the 
employ  of  the  Mount  Hope  Dairy,  at 
North  Dighton,  is  an  active,  aggressive, 
and  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Bristol 
County  4-H  Service  Club  and  has  been 
since  its  organization  four  years  ago. 

Lee  started  club  work  in  1921,  joining 
the  Poultry  Club.  During  the  next  few 
years  he  joined,  in  addition  to  poultry, 
the  dairy,  garden,  small  fruits  and  po- 
tato projects.  He  also  has  been  a  Coun- 
ty Poultry  Champion  and  a  State 
Champion  in  Small  PVuits  in  which  he 
was  rewarded  by  two  trips  to  the  State 
Camp  at  Amherst.  He  also  attended 
Camp  Field,  Brockton,  as  a  delegate 
from  this   county. 

One  year  he  won  a  silver  cup  and  a 
special  prize  for  having  won  the  most 
prizes  with  his  poultry  at  the  Boston 
Poultry  Show.  Lee  has  won  over  50 
ribbons  in  the  various  contests  in  which 
he  has  participated. 

Besides  his  unusually  fine  record  in 
Club  work  he  has  done  much  in  his 
community.  He  is  the  working  head  of 
the  Rehoboth  Community  Hall  Associa- 
tion and  general  chairman  of  the  Reho- 
both Fair,  which  is  being  run  by  the 
Association.  This  Fair  has  been  very 
successful  during  the  tw'o  years  of  its 
existence,  due  largely  to  Lee's  efforts. 
He  does  many  other  fine  things  in  his 
community  that  are  helpful,  especially 
for  the  young  people. 

Lee  attended  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  for  three  years  be- 
ginning in  1922.  His  first  position  was 
on  the  Almy  Dairy  farm  in  South  West- 
port  where  he  worked  for  less  than  a 
year.  He  then  came  to  the  Mount  Hope 
Dairy  and  has  been  there  ever  since, 
making  a  fine  record  and  a  lot  of  fine 
friends. 

Lee  has  an  unusually  excellent  and 
capable  wife,  who  is  also  a  Club  Alum- 
nus, and  three  bright,  healthy  children. 


COUNTY  CAMP  NOTES 

At  this  writirig  camping  seems  a  lit- 
tle bit  out  of  place,  but  June  23  and 
the  warm  weather  will  be  here  before 
you  realize  it. 

Only  active  club  members  will  be 
permitted  to  enroll  in  the  Camp.  By  this 
we  mean  the  boys  and  girls  must  either 
have  been  in  a  project  during  last  fall 
and  this  winter  or  have  enrolled  for  the 
coming  summer's  work. 

There   will  be   a  limit  to   our   enrol- 


ment at  County  Camp  this  summer, 
which  will  probably  be  about  sixty,  out- 
side of  Leaders  and  Counselors,  so  do 
not  leave  the  matter  too  long  befora 
deciding  unless,  of  course,  you  are  ex- 
pecting to  be  aw'arded  a  free  trip.  But 
don't  bank  too   strongly  on  this. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  winners  in  the  Egg  Laying  Con- 
test for  December  are   as  follows: 

First — Frank  and  George  Medeiros, 
South   Somerset. 

Second — John  Paul  Hyde,  Berkley. 

Third — George  Hyde,  Berkley. 

Others  receiving  high  egg  yields  from 
their  birds  were  George  Phillips  of  North 
Dartmouth;  Emmons  Entwistle  of  North 
Westport;  John  Cahoon  of  Fall  River; 
Ralph  and  Leonard  Doran,  and  Raymond 
Harrington  of  North  Dartmouth;  and 
Norman  Picard  of  Freetown. 

The  standing  by  clubs  is  as  follows: 

First — FuU-O-Pep  Club,  North  Dart- 
mouth. 

Second — ^Caswell  Poultry  Club,  East 
Taunton. 

Third — Faunce  Corner  Poultry  Club, 
North  Dartmouth. 

Fourth — Factory  Poultry  Club,  North 
Westport. 

Fifth — Happy  Hen  Poultry  Club, 
South  Somerset. 

Sixth — Anawan  Poultry  Club,  Reho- 
both. 

Seventh — Berkley     Common     Poulti-y 

Club,  Berkley. 

Eighth — Oak  Hill  Poultry  Club,  At- 
tleboro. 

Another  club  will  be  in  competition 
this  month,  namely,  one  from  the  Luth- 
ers  School  in  Swansea.  It  was  just  or- 
ganized, although  the  boys  have  not  de- 
cided upon  their  name  as  yet. 

We  are  anxious  to  have  every  poul- 
try club  member  get  his  egg  record  card 
in  each  month  before  the  10th. 

Don't  forget  that  there  are  a  good 
many  things  coming  to  the  winners  in 
this  project  for  the  year,  wTiich  ends  on 
June  1. 


FORESTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

Forestry  clubs  are  now  being  con- 
ducted in  the  Marie  S.  Howard  School 
of  Acushnet;  the  North  Attleboro  Jun- 
ior High  School;  Booth's  Corner  School, 
Westport;  Factory  School,  Westport; 
at  Mr.  Fred  J.  Wyatt's  home  in  West 
Dighton,  and  just  recently  one  at  the 
Russell's  Mills  School  in  Dartmouth. 

Miss  Susie  J.  Davis  and  Lawrence 
Philla  lead  the  club  in  Acushnet;  Alfred 
Glode  in  North  Attleboro;  Miss  Part- 
ington, the  Principal,  and  the  Club 
Agent  in  South  Westport;  Mrs.  Kirby, 
the  Principal,  and  the  Club  Agent  at 
Westport  Factory;  Mr.  Wyatt  in  West 
Dighton  and  Mr.  Suitor,  the  Principal, 
and  the  Club  Agent  at  Russells  Mills  in 
South   Dartmouth.   In   all  there   are   six 


clubs    with    a    total    enrolment    of    62 
members. 

The  "Pine  Tree"  Club  at  Acushnet 
and  the  "Maple  Leaf"  Club  of  West 
Dighton,  are  making  excellent  progress. 
Many  of  the  members  of  these  clubs 
have  been  in  the  project  for  two  or 
more  years. 


HANDICRAFT  CLUB  NOTES 

There  are  nearly  300  members  en- 
rolled in  this  project  and  a  total  of  25 
organized  clubs.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  local  leaders  of  these  clubs;  Mr. 
George  B.  Williams,  Attleboro;  Mr. 
John  Perry,  Jr.,  North  Dartmouth;  Mr. 
Fred  0.  Walker,  Dighton;  Miss  Doro- 
thy Manning  and  Miss  Catherine  Gil- 
more  of  Fairhaven;  Miss  Helen  Gurney, 
Freetown;  Mr.  Joseph  Merrill,  Raynham 
Center;  Mr.  Gardner  Cnossen,  Reho- 
both; Mr.  Elwood  Lindsay,  Seekonk; 
Messrs.  Raymond  King,  Frank  Lewis, 
Thomas  Jordan,  Albert  Lenox,  Charles 
Webster,  Peter  Caramos,  Harold  Ames, 
Francis  X.  Lamb,  and  Charles  Chace,  of 
Taunton. 

Don't  forget  the  County  Handicraft 
Contest  which  is  to  be  heM  on  April  17 
at  the  Taunton  High  School.  You  will 
hear  more  about  this  through  your  local 
leader  later. 


COTTON  DRESS  CONTEST 

April  20  is  the  date  set  for  the  Coun- 
ty-wide Dress  Contest  this  year.  It 
will  be  held  on  Round  Up  Day  as  in 
previous  years.  The  rules  will  be  similar 
so  you  can  begin  planning  the  type  of 
dress  you  will  make.  Will  it  be  a  cotton 
school  or  sport  dress,  party  or  Sunday 
best  dress,  or  will  it  be  a  silk  or  wool 
street  costume?  Have  you  looked  at 
fashion  magazines,  newspapers  and 
store  windows  to  get  your  ideas?  Re- 
member,  April  will  soon  be  here! 


FOOD  CONTESTS 

Are  you  taking  particular  care  in 
making  your  food  notebooks  attractive? 
There  is  to  be  a  food  notebook  contest 
again  this  year  at  Round  Up  Day.  The 
rules  will  be  similar  to  last  year.  There 
will  be  a  table-setting  contest  also. 

A  new  contest  at  this  time  will  be  a 
baking  powder  biscuit  making  contest 
for  girls  16  years  of  age  and  over.  The 
two  prize  winners  will  enter  the  State 
Contest.  Two  prizes  of  a  trip  to  Camp 
Gilbert  for  the  girls  in  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts will  be  awarded  at  the  State 
Contest. 


HOMECRAFT 

What  are  your  homecraft  projects 
this  winter?  On  April  20  at  Round  Up 
Day  there  will  be  a  contest  for  girls 
who  have  made  articles  and  notebooks 
for  homecraft.  Watch  the  Bulletin  for 
the  rules  of  the  contest. 
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ANNUAL  SPRING  FRUIT  DAY 


The  date  for  the  Spring  gathering  of 
fruit  men  has  been  set  for  Wednesday, 
April  10,  at  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural! School. 

This  year,  in  response  to  many  re- 
quests, part  of  the  day  will  be  devoted 
to  discussions  on  small  fruit  growing 
with  strawberries  heading  the  list.  The 
detailed  program  will  be  published  later. 


SPRAY  CHARTS  READY 


The  1935  Orchard  Spray  Chart  is- 
sued by  the  State  College  is  now  ready 
for  distribution..  Send  in  your  request 
to  the  Extension  Office  at  Segreganset. 


REGIONAL   MARKET 


The  preliminary  work  on  the  Boston 
Regional  Market  progresses  slowly  but 
surely.  The  interest  in  this  new  market 
is  tremendous,  not  only  as  a  Boston 
Market  but  as  a  market  place  for  all 
New"  England  farm  products.  A  market 
of  this  size  will  require  not  less  than 
35  acres  and  preferably  75  acres  of 
land  as  a  site.  The  reports  of  H.  S. 
Russell  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  who  is 
chairman  of  the-  market  committee, 
states  that  the  legal  set-up  is  being 
handled  by  a  well  known  law  firm  in 
Boston.  The  Bank  for  Co-operatives  at 
Springfield  has  guaranteed  financial 
support  provided  the  farmers  give  their 
support  in  its  financial  set-up.  The  gen- 
eral committee  is  now  waiting  for  the 
site  committee  to  report  on  possible  lo- 
cations for  the  market  before  going 
ahead. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  farmers 
using  the  new  market  will  be  asked  to 
support  the  establishment  of  the  new 
market  by  purchasing  stock  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $100,000.  The  stock  will  be  avail- 
able in  both  common  voting  stock  and 
preferred  non-voting  stock.  It  is  very 
possible  that  shortly  individual  growers 
using  the  Boston  Market  will  be  ap- 
proached relative  to  supporting  the  new 
market  financially. 

The  Bristol  County  Market  Garden- 
ers' Association  has  contributed  funds 
to  help  defray  some  of  the  expenses 
necessary  to  establish  this  new  market. 
It  is  also  highly  evident  that  if  Bris- 
tol County  is  to  have  a  say  on  the  loca- 
tion of  the  new  market,  the  users  of 
this  market  must  support  the  general 
committee  financially. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  SPRING 
FLOWER  AND  GARDEN  SHOW 

APRIL  26,  27,  28 


You'll  be  interested  to  save  at 
least  one  of  these  dates  to  attend. 

An  instructive  program  on  gar- 
dening and  flowers  Friday,  April  26. 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 


The  Extension  Service  w'orkers  have 
resumed  broadcasting  over  Station 
WNBH  at  New  Bedford.  Station  WNBH 
has  been  alloting  time  daily  to  the 
regular  extension  broadcast  of  Farm 
and  Garden  Chats.  It  is  the  plan  of  the 
county  extension  workers  to  supplement 
the  Farm  and  Garden  Chats  with  a  reg- 
ular Wednesday  morning  broadcast  con- 
sisting of  timely  comments  for  Bristol 
County  farmers,  homemakers,  and 
young  people.  The  broadcasts  are  made 
regularly  at  11.30  in  the  morning. 


MARKET  GARDEN  MEETING 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Market  'Gardeners'  Association  will 
be  held  at  8.00  o'clock,  March  14,  at 
the  Agricultural  School,  Segreganset. 
This  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  plant 
diseases.  A  discussion  of  cause,  preven- 
tion, and  possible  precautions  that  the 
grower  may  take  before  planting  to  in- 
sure crops  free  from  seed  borne  dis- 
eases will  be  led  by  Dr.  0.  C.  Boyd,  Ex- 
tensin  Pathologist  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  College. 


GRASS   AND   PASTURE 


During  the  third  week  in  March  three 
"Pasture  and  Grass"  meetings  will  be 
held.  Thece  meetings  will  be  held  on 
Monday  evening,  March  18,  in  Taunton; 
Tuesday  afternoon,  March  19,  in  At- 
tleboro;  and  Wednesday  afternoon 
March   20,   in   Westport. 

Mr.  John  B.  Abbott,  well  knowii  au- 
thority on  roughage  growing  and  fer- 
tilizers, will  be  present  with  Prof.  Ralph 
Donaldson,  Extension  Agronomist.  The 
purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to  put  be- 
fore the  dairymen  of  Bristol  County 
the  opportunity  they  have  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  making  milk  by  improving  pas- 
tures and  roughages. 


"WHO'S     WHO"     AMONG     LOCAL 
FARMERS 

"A  3500-layer  poultry  farm  that  is 
doing  business;  owned  by  a  thoroughly 
in  earnest  man  who  is  operating  the 
plant  with  the  wholehearted  support  of 
a  daughter  and  two  married  sons." 
That's  the  reaction  a  visitor  gets  when 
he  looks  over  the  Oak  Hill  Poultry 
Farm,  owned  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Demers  & 
Sons  of  Rehoboth. 

Starting  in  1920  with  less  than  two 
hundred  chicks  of  the  White  Leghorn 
variety,  the  flock  has  been  increased  to 
its  present  total  of  nearly  thirty-five 
hundred  layers.  The  entire  business  had 
a  small  start.  Mr.  Demers,  of  French 
Canadian  stock  and  an  engineer  by 
trade,  came  from  Canada  and  bought 
eleven  acres  of  brush  land  in  Rehoboth. 
Having  but  a  very  small  amount  of 
cash,  yet  an  abundance  of  energy  and 
will  power,  Mr.  Demers  cleared  an  acre 
of  land  from  brush  and  put  up  a  small 
shelter  for  his  family.  Today  that  little 
home  is  pointed  to  with  pride  as  the 
original  home,  and  is  now  used  as  a 
brooder  house.  Mr.  Demers  has  always 
thought  of  his  fa.mily  first,  and  conse- 
quently worked  to  make  sure  of  an 
education  for  the  three  children. 

Royal  choEe  agriculture  at  the  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  School,  with  Wilfred  and 
Agnes  following  a  business  course 
through  high  school.  Today,  that  faith 
in  an  education  to  prepare  for  life's 
work  has  resulted  in  the  family  working 
together  for  the  common  good.  The 
group  was  saddened  last  fall  by  the  un- 
timely passing  on  of  Mrs.  Demers,  a 
good   mother  and   a  faithful   helpmate. 

The  facts  on  the  poultry  enterprise 
are  interesting.  For  foundation  stock 
Beal,  Tancread  and  Hollywood  strains 
of  White  Leghorns  were  used  with 
stock  from  the  Hass  Poultry  Farm  in 
Rehoboth.  By  consi  tent,  well  directed 
breeding  methods,  their  flock  average 
of  143  eggs  per  bird  per  year  has  been 
increased  steadily  until  now  it  has 
reached  206.2  eggs  as  a  1933-34  aver- 
age production  from  all  layers  on  the 
farm.  This  increase  in  annual  egg  yield 
ha  been  brought  about  by  the  follow- 
ing of  a  definite  breeding  program  di- 
rectly in  charge  of  Mr.  Demers'  son 
Royal.  Some  of  the  factors  which  he 
has  consistently  kept  in  mind  in  the 
(Continued  on  Page  3,  Col.  3) 
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BRISTOL  AND  PLYMOUUTH  COW  TESTING    ASSOCIATION    REPORT 

For  the  month  of  February,  26  herds  with  a  total  of  714  cows,  120  of  them 
dry,  averaged  to  produce  653  pounds  of  milk  and  26.6  pounds  fat,  with  a  test 
of  4.07  per  cent. 

TEN    HIGHEST   HERDS    IN   BUTTERFAT 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


10. 


Owner  and  Address 
George  B.  Flint,  East  Mansfield, 
P.  H.  Horton  &  Son,  Rehoboth, 
W.  J.  Davidson,  No.   Cohasset, 
F.    C.    Sattler,   Rehoboth 
David  Peckham,  Rehoboth 
E.  W.  Peck,  Seekonk 
Young  Orchard  Co.,  Taunton 
Henry  Bartlett,  West  Bridgewater 
C.  N.  Pray,  Seekonk 
E^est  Gofif,  Rehoboth 


TEN  HIGH  COWS 

Owner  Cow  No. 

1.  George  B.  Flint  25 

2.  Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Co.,         116 

3.  F.  H.  Horton  &  Son  30 

4.  Ivory  W.  Kimball  "Rat" 

5.  Henry  Bartlett  17 

6.  George   B.  Flint  18 

7.  E.  W.  Peck  3 

8.  William  N.  Howard  "Bess" 

9.  W.  J.  Davidson  "Florence" 
10.     F.  C.  Sattler  25 


No.   Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

32 

968.0 

34.4 

46 

830.0 

33.8 

6 

668.0 

33.5 

36 

868.0 

33.4 

22 

851.0 

33.3 

34 

774.0 

31,8 

13 

794.0 

31.3 

23 

711.0 

30.4 

64 

771.0 

29.7 

36 

805.0 

29.1 

IN  BUTTERFAT 

Breed 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

P.    B.    Holstein 

2040.0 

95.8 

P.    B.   Holstein 

2050.0 

77.9 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1920.0 

76.8 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1960.0 

72.5 

P.  B.  Jersey 

1320.0 

71.3 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1728.0 

69.1 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1785.0 

67.8 

P.  B.  Jersey 

900.0 

67.5 

P.  B.  Guernsey 

1566.0 

67.3 

P.   B.   Holstein 

1640.0 

67.2 

SHORT  COURSE 


The  Director  of  Short  Courses  at 
the  Massachusetts  State  College  is  offer- 
ing three  courses  in  vegetable  produc- 
tion. The  courses  offered  deal  in  plant 
culture,  soils  and  fertilizers,  and  diseases 
and  insects.  These  courses  are  offered 
primarily  for  the  large  group  of  people 
with  a  reduced  income  and  who  are 
trying  to  supplement  their  income  with 
vegetable  growing. 

The  courses  start  April  8  and  con- 
tinue for  five  days.  There  is  a  tuition 
fee  of  $2.00  and  a  registration  fee  of 
$2.00.  Further  information  about  these 
courses  may  be  had  from  the  Director 
of  Short  Courses,  State  College,  Am- 
herst, Mass. 


MANY    PEACHES    KILLED    BY    SUB. 
ZERO  WEATHER 


For  the  second  successive  year,  the 
peach  crop  in  many  parts  of  Massachu- 
setts appears  to  have  been  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  cold  weather,  ac- 
cording to  observation  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  College  fruit  men.  Prof. 
J.  S.  Bailey  of  the  pomology  department 
reports  finding  only  three  live  buds  out 
of  two  thousand  which  he  examined  a 
short  time  ago.  Similar  percentages  of 
dead  buds  have  been  reported  by  or- 
chardists  in  other  parts  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Valley.  In  some  orchards  in  eastern 
Massachusetts  there  seems  to  be  a  pos- 
sibility of  a  small  crop  on  some  of  the 
more   hardy  varieties,   although   Bristol 


County  has  apparently  lost  any  chance 
for  a  crop  this  year. 

The  extreme  cold  of  January,  with 
minimum  temperatures  of  24  degrees 
below  zero  in  the  State  College  orchard 
and  similar  local  marks,  put  an  end  to 
hopes  for  a  crop  of  peaches  in  1935. 
The  only  live  buds  in  the  orchard  seem 
to  be  those  on  small  trees,  protected  by 
the  snow'.  Practically  all  the  fruit  buds 
which  were  exposed  were  killed  by  the 
cold. 

The  State  College  men  have  found 
considerable  injury  to  the  wood  of  old 
trees  and  moderate  injury  to  the  wood 
of  young  trees.  For  this  reason,  they 
are  recommending  that  peach  growers 
delay  pruning  their  trees  until  growth 
starts  in  the  spring  and  it  is  possible 
to  ascertain  how  much  damage  has  been 
done  to  each  tree. 

The  same  recommendation  was  made 
to  peach  growers  last  year,  and  an  ex- 
periment was  carried  on  in  the  college 
orchard,  by  pruning  some  trees  in  the 
winter,  and  allowing  others  to  go  un- 
pruned  until  the  extent  of  the  damage 
could  be  determined.  In  general,  the 
trees  pruned  in  the  spring  were  in  bet- 
ter condition  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Professor  Bailey  and  his  associates 
are  recommending  moderate  fertiliza- 
tion and  cultivation,  to  enable  trees  to 
recover  next  summer.  But  they  warn 
that  too  much  stimulation  of  growth  by 
heavy  fertilization  may  do  more  harm 
than  good,  by  promoting  an  excessive 
crop  of  leaves  which  the  tree  cannot 
support   during   dry  w'eather. 


CLASS  OF  1919— WHAT  AND  WHERE 

Raymond   Gilchrest.   Address   unknown. 

Patrick  O'Connell.  Address,  East  Taun- 
ton, Mass.  He  is  a  very  successful 
dairyman,  serving  part  of  the  milk 
supply  of  Taunton.  He  is  unmarried. 

Lawrence  Cleare.  Address,  63  Hunting- 
ton Road,  East  Milton,  Mass.  Occu- 
pation unknown. 

Alvin   Soule.    Address   unknown. 

Ernest  Cosgrove.  Address,  22  Westmin- 
ster street,  West  Somerville,  Mass. 
Married  with  two  children.  Occupa- 
tion unknown. 

Robert  Johnson.   Address  unknown. 
No    one   has   yet   helped   us   to   gain 

more   information   about   some    of   our 

gi-aduates. 


1935  GRADUATION 

The  graduation  of  the  class  of  1935 
will  be  held  March  28.  Mr.  J.  A.  Linke, 
Acting  Chief  of  the  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation Service,  United  States  office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  will  be 
the  speaker  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Allen  P. 
Keith,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
New  Bedford,  will  present  the  diplomas 
to  the  members  of  the  graduating  class. 
Wojciech  Pysz  and  Philip  Therrien  were 
chosen  from  the  class,  because  of  their 
high  school  record,  to  speak  at  this 
event.  All  the  friends  of  the  members 
of  the  class  and  of  the  school  are  cor- 
dially invited. 


SENIOR  RECEPTION  AND  DANCE 

The  Senior  Reception  and  Dance  will 
be  held  Friday  evening,  March  15.  This 
will  be  the  last  party  by  the  boys  of 
1935.  They  are  making  plans  to  excel 
the   reception    of   previous   years. 

Let's  all  be  on  hand  to  make  it  the 
best  yet. 


FATHER  AND  SON  BANQUET  AND 
GLEE  CLUB  NIGHT 

This  annual  double  event  will  be  held 
Thursday  evening,  March  21.  The  ban- 
quet will  be  held  at  the  school  dining 
hall.  This  event  is  primarily  for  the 
students  of  B.  C.  A.  S.  to  bring  their 
"Dads"  for  a  fine  get-together,  and  get- 
acquainted  time.  The  interest  has  been 
steadily  grovsring  and  a  splendid  attend- 
ance is  expected  this  year. 

In  addition  to  a  bang  up  good  dinner, 
there  will  be  stories,  jokes,  and  singing. 

After  the  banquet,  the  group  will  ad- 
journ to  the  school  auditorium  and  en- 
joy a  program  by  the  B.  C.  A.  S.  Glee 
Club.  The  concert  is  free  and  open  to 
everyone,  whether  you  attend  the  ban- 
quet or  not. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


YOUR   COTTON   DRESS 

The  new  cotton  fabrics  are  interest- 
ing in  texture  and  fascinating  in  color. 
Gay  colors  in  unusual  conabinations  are 
shown  in  all  fabrics.  Brown  and  green 
or  turquoise  blue,  grey  and  rose,  and 
a  deep  beet  red,  all  of  which  are  sel- 
dom seen  in  cotton  fabrics,  are  fre- 
quently seen  this  spring.  While  many 
stripes  are  seen,  plaids  and  checks  of 
all  kinds  predominate  in  favor.  Plain 
polka  dots  are  seldom  seen,  and  in  their 
place  we  find  odd  shaped  spots,  or  vari- 
colored dots  of  different  sizes.  Flecks 
and  spots  of  bright  colors  appear  most 
unexpectedly. 

All  of  this  makes  the  yard  goods 
counter  a  fascinating  spot  and  it  is  a 
strong  willed  woman  who  can  come  away 
without  the  material  for  at  least  one 
bright  new  dress. 

Perhaps  all  this  has  contributed  to 
the  popularity  of  our  spring  study 
groups.  Whatever  the  cause  every  pos- 
sible minute  of  the  Agent's  time  has 
been  spoken  for  and  the  leaders  are 
nearly  all  sending  in  S.  O.  S.  calls,  "We 
have  more  women  in  our  group  than  we 
can  take  care  of,  and  others  want  to 
join.  What  shall  we  do?" 

The  following  leaders  are  enrolled  in 
the  training  classes  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Esther  Cooley  Page,  State  Clothing 
Specialist: 

NEW  BEDFORD  GROUP 
Acushnet     (Long    Plain) — Mrs.    Leo    T. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Parker. 
Acushnet     (Friendly    iCircle) — Mrs.    A. 
Louise   LeBoeuf,   Mrs.   Clara  Huston. 
Fairhaven    (East) — Mrs.    Bertha    Cory, 

Mrs.   Mary  S.   Peckham. 
Fairhaven   (North) — Mrs.  Edith  S.  Rog- 
ers, Mrs.  Esther  Burrows. 
Freetown  (East) — Mrs.  Herbert  F.  Gur- 

ney,   Mrs.    Maurice   DeMoranville. 
New  Bedford    (Group   1) — Mrs.  Arthur 

0.  York,   Mrs.   Mary  E.   Hughes. 

New  Bedford    (Group  2) — Mrs.   Ernest 

■G.  Teachman,  Mrs.  Walter  Hathaway. 

New  Bedford   (Group  3) — ^Miss  Alice  F. 

Morse,  Mrs.  Gladys  Sanders. 

TAUNTON  GROUP 

Easton — Mrs.  Alice  Harvey,  Mrs.  Ruth 

Harlow. 
Mansfield   (Center) — Mrs.  Nora  Bayley, 

Mrs.  Raechel  Vernon. 
Rehoboth    (Village) — Mrs.    Stanley   M. 

Sargent,  Mrs.  William  H.  Holden. 
Seekonk  (Luthers'  Comer) — Mrs.  David 

B.    Lewis,   Mrs.   Robert  T.   Dalzell. 
Swansea  (Bryant's  Corner) — Mrs.  Flor- 
ence  L.    Pontes,   Mrs.   Edna  B.   Men- 
doza. 
Taunton     (County     Street) — Mrs.    Roy 

Williams,  Miss  L.  M.  Packard. 
Taunton     (Westville) — Mrs.    James    E. 

Gilson,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Horton. 
Taunton    (Whittenton) — Mrs.   Raymond 
T.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Sadie  Hedberg. 


Somerset     (Pottersville) — Mrs.    George 
Gifford,    Mrs.    Helen    Simmons. 
Local  groups  will  be  conducted  by  the 

Home  Demonstration  Agents  as  follows: 

1.  Wimodausis  Club  (North  Westport) 
— Chairman,  Mrs.  George  Lawton. 

2.  Assonet — Chairman,  Mrs.  James  E. 
Kirker. 

3.  Dighton — ^Chairman,     Mrs.     Jerome 
Greer. 

4.  Acushnet     (Middle     Road) — Chair- 
man, Mrs.  Ida  F.  Morse. 

5.  Dartmouth   (Russells  Mills) — ^Chair- 
man, Miss  Ethel  Hicks. 

6.  South     Rehoboth — Chairman,     Mrs. 
Ralston  B.  Read. 

7.  South    Attleboro — Chairman,     Mrs. 
Evangeline  E.  Voyer. 

8.  South     Westport — ^Chairman,     Mrs. 
Roger  M.  Acheson. 

9.  North     Rehoboth — ^^Chairman,     Mrs. 
D.  Lee  Johnson. 


ADOLESCENCE 

Understanding  the  Adolescent  is  the 
general  theme  of  the  new  study  course 
which  Mrs.  Ruth  Morley,  Child  Devel- 
opment Specialist  from  the  State  Col- 
lege in  Amherst,  is  conducting  in  Bris- 
tol County. 

After  a  necessary  postponement  be- 
cause of  extreme  bad  weather  conditions 
in  January  the  first  meetings  of  this  se- 
ries were  held  in  Taunton  and  New  Bed- 
ford. Representatives  from  several  com- 
munities and  groups  were  present  at 
each  meeting. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  course  and 
so  that  everyone  might  be  thinking 
along  the  same  lines  some  time  was 
spent  in  discussing  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  this  period  and  in  analyzing 
the  reasons  for  some  of  the  more  out- 
standing features. 

Social  adjustment  is  the  subject  of 
second  meeting  which  will  be  held  later 
in  this  month. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Fats  and  Oils  by  May  E.  Foley,  Exten- 
son  Nutritionist 

Question:  What  is  the  value  of  fats 
and  oils  in  the  diet? 

Answer:  Fats  furnish  energy  and 
heat  in  a  very  concentrated  form  and 
give  flavor  to  other  foods.  Some  fats 
are  valuable  for  vitamins  A  and  D.  Pish 
liver  oils  contain  both  of  these  vitamins 
in  generous  amounts  and  the  body  fat 
of  some  varieties  of  fish  is  a  good 
source.  Butter  is  a  good  source  of  vita- 
min A  and  some  of  the  butter  substi- 
tutes contain  A  in  varying  amounts. 

Question:  What  are  the  common 
sources  of  fat? 

Answer:  Milk,  butter,  cream,  full  milk 
and  cream  cheeses,  fat  meat  and  fish, 
salad  oils,  eggs  and  nuts. 

Question:  Is  it  possible  to  have  too 
much  fat  in  the  diet? 


Answer:  Yes,  too  much  fat  may  cause 
overweight  and  is  quite  likely  to  cause 
indigestion. 

Question:  Where  are  salad  oil  ob- 
tained ? 

Answ'er:  From  olives,  com,  cotton- 
seed, peanuts  and  cocoanut. 

Question:  Is  there  any  difference  in 
the  food  value  of  these  oils? 

Answer:  The  fool  value  is  practically 
the  same. 

Question:  Is  there  any  difference  in 
the   digestibility  of  various  fats? 

Answer:  The  fats  which  melt  at  a  low 
temperature  (the  soft  fats)  digest  more 
quickly  and  easily  than  those  which 
melt  at  a  higher  temperature  (the  hard 
fats). 

Question:  How  much  fat  is  required 
daily  by  the  average  adult? 

Answer:  Two  and  one-half  to  three 
ounces  (about  5  tablespoons)  is  suf- 
ficient. Part  of  this  of  course  will  be 
included  in  the  milk,  eggs,  fat  meat 
gravies  and  other  foods,  so  that  two- 
thirds  tablespoons  added  in  the  form  of 
butter,  lard  and  similar  fats  will  be 
sufficient. 


"WHO'S  WHO" 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  3) 
breeding  program  are  egg  size  of  25 
ounce  or  better  from  the  old  stock,  a 
steady  separation  of  family  lines  of  low 
mortality  and  their  use  in  breeding  pen; 
all  pedigreed  chicks  are  from  hens  of 
238  annual  eggs  or  better  in  production 
mated  vnth  pedigreed  males  whose  dam 
records  range  from  225  to  303  eggs  per 
year  of  production.  High  hatchability 
and  maintenance  of  body  weight  during 
the  laying  year  are  also  important  fac- 
tors in  their  breeding  plans.  Six  thous- 
and chicks  are  raised  annually  for  their 
own  use,  while  an  electric  incubator  of 
32,000  egg  capacity  takes  care  of  the 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  baby 
chicks. 

A  three-story  laying  house  100  feet 
in  length  houses  about  3000  layers  with 
the  rest  of  the  flock  housed  in  an  adjoin- 
ing long  laying  house.  Their  own  lay- 
ing mash  formula  is  used  with  the  grain 
mixed  by  machine.  Electric  lights  are 
used,  automatic  water  supply  in  each 
pen.  Mr.  Demers  believes  in  comfort  for 
the  birds  with  strict  sanitation  and  a 
constant  supervision  over  the  flocks  to 
guard  against  any  possible  breaks  in 
their  production  and  general  health. 

Besides  the  growing  business  in  the 
sale  of  breeding  stock,  two  trips  weekly 
are  made  to  the  stores  in  the  cities  of 
Providence,  Pawtucket  and  other  nearby 
markets. 

"Yes,  sir"!  said  Mr.  Demers,  "You 
have  to  keep  everlastingly  at  this  busi- 
ness   to    get    anywhere,    but" with    a 

twinkle  in  his  eye— "I've  got  the  best 
of  help  in  my  boys  and  my  daughter." 
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JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


MRS.  CLARA  ASHLEY 

Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Ashley  of  Berkley, 
formerly  Clara  Munroe  of  Rehoboth, 
has  had  a  very  interesting  4-H  Club 
life.  When  Clara  was  eleven  years  old 
she  joined  the  Bread  and  Sewing  Clubs 
as  they  were  then  called.  At  the  end 
of  her  second  year  she  won  a  trip  to 
Camp  GUbert,  Amherst,  for  proficiency 
in  her  Food  Club  work.  During  the  sum- 
mers she  joined  the  Canning  Club. 

When  she  entered  high  school  there 
was  little  time  for  club  work  except 
during  the  summer.  After  graduation 
she  w'as  a  clerk  at  the  Ashley  Lumber 
Company  in  Attleboro.  She  then  formed 
and  led  a  Clothing  Club  during  the 
winter  and  a  Canning  Club  in  the  sum- 
mer. One  year  she  raised  a  dairy  calf. 
For  seven  years  Clara  has  led  4-H 
clubs  and  has  done  an  excellent  piece  of 
work.  Her  girls  have  won  prizes  in 
the  Cotton  Dreiss  Contest  and  at  the 
Young  Farmers'  Show  as  well  as  at  local 
Grange  fairs. 

Clara  has  won  8  or  10  ribbons  of- 
fered by  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  canning  at  local  Grange  fairs. 
She  also  won  a  State  Ribbon  in  the 
Home  Department  at  the  Young  Farm- 
ers' Show. 

The  first  year  of  County  Camp  Clara 
w'as  a  counselor  and  the  third  year  she 
was  Camp  Secretary-Treasurer  as  well 
as  counselor  and  did  her  work  excep- 
tionally well. 

She  has  been  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Service  Club  ever  since  its  forma- 
tion four  years  ago  and  has  taken  other 
active  interest  in  this  organization. 

Both  she  and  her  husband  are  mem- 
bers of  the  All  Star  organization,  which 
is  made  up  of  outstanding  4-H  club 
members  throughout  the  State.  They 
have  a  fine  robust  young  son,  bom  last 
June.  Herbert  has  an  excellent  4-H  Club 
record  also,   but  that  is  another  story. 


ROUND  UP  DAY 

County  Round  Up  Day  is  only  a  little 
over  a  month  away — April  20.  Begin 
now  to  make  preparations  to  come  to 
this  "day  of  days"  for  4-H  Clubs  in 
Bristol  County. 

Watch  for  the  next  number  of  the 
Farmers'  Bulletin.  It  will  have  the  pro- 
gram in  detail.  I'll  let  you  in  on  one 
secret  about  it  now,  however.  Mr.  Far- 
ley is  to  be  here  and  that  is  enough 
in  itself  to  come  for.  From  all  indica- 
tions this  event  will  be  the  biggest  and 
finest  4-H  Club  assembly  we  have  ever 
had. 


Owing  to  the  several  trips  to  Cioun- 
ty  Camp  that  the  County  Service  Club 
is  giving  this  year  it  will  be  necessary 
for  any  others  who  wish  to  go  to  get 
their  applications  in  early.       . 

There  are  two  free  trips  to  Camp 
to  be  awarded  this  year,  one  in  the 
"Protect  Your  Smile"  program  and  the 
other  in  the  "Music  Contest."  The 
aw'ard"  will  be  made  to  the  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  of  a  member  in  an 
outstanding  club,  which  is  carrying  on 
either  of  the  above  projects.  This  mat- 
ter has  been  explained  in  a  letter  to  the 
leaders  and  school  principals,  and  also 
verbally  to  the  hundred  or  more  clubs 
in  the  county.  If  you  wish  to  know 
more  about  it  get  in  touch  with  your 
leader  or  the  Club  Agent. 

The  Camp  Cook  is  to  be  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Wyeth  of  Segreganset,  with  Miss  Lillian 
Gaboon  of  Westport  as  assistant.  Judg- 
ing from  our  experience  with  these 
folks  last  year  we  should  fare  quite  well 
in  the  Camp  Dining  Hall. 

Another  reason  for  getting  in  your 
request  for  County  Camp  early  is  that 
we  will  have  to  know  before  too  late  so 
that  we  can  make  arrangements  for 
enough  counselors  to  take  care  of  all 
the  campers.  Don't  forget  that  appli- 
cation should  be  accompanied  by  $1.00, 
the  amount  of  registration  fee. 


COUNTY  CAMP  NOTES 

Not  very  good  camping  weather  at 
this  writing,  but  Spring  is  only  a 
few  days  away,  and  when  Spring  be- 
gins June  follows  closely. 


POULTRY    CLUB    NOTES 

The  winners  in  the  Egg  Laying  Con- 
test for  January  are  as  follows: 

First — Richard   Hyde,    Berkley. 

Second — ^Frank  and  George  Medeiros, 
Somerset. 

Third — John  Paul  Hyde,  Berkley. 

Others  receiving  high  yields  were  the 
following:  George  Phillips,  North  Dart- 
mouth; George  Hyde,  Berkley;  Em- 
mons Eiitwistle,  North  Westport;  Abra- 
ham Liventhal,  Attleboro;  and  Norman 
Picard,  Freetown. 

Any  flock  which  produced  at  least  9 
eggs  per  bird  for  the  month  made  a 
slight  profit,  so  the  boys  listed  above 
have  made  from  20  to  40  cents  per 
bird  profit  last  month. 

Over  40  club  members  sent  in  rec- 
ords last  month.  Let's  have  more  next 
month.  There  are  78  members  enrolled 
altogether  in  the  poultry  club.  The 
standing  of  clubs  is  as  follows : 

1.  Faunce  Comer,  North  Dartmouth. 

2.  Full-O-Pep,  North  Dartmouth. 

3.  Oak  Hill,  Attleboro. 

4.  South  Somerset,  South  Somerset. 

5.  Berkley  Common,  Berkley. 

6.  Factory,   North  Westport. 

7.  Caswell,  East  Taunton. 

8.  Anawan,  Rehoboth. 

Saturday,  April  6,  is  to  be  County 
Poultry  Rally  Day  at  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  School.  All  poultry 
club  leaders  and  members  are  cordially 
invited  to  come.  .A  very  interesting 
program     has     already     been     planned 


starting  at  10.00  A.  M.  and  lasting  un- 
til 3.00  P.  M. 

There  will  be  movies  on  "How  to 
Get  Rid  of  Rats,"  and  "Preparation  and 
Marketing  of  Dressed  Poultry."  Prof. 
G.  T.  Klein,  Poultry  Extension  Special- 
ist of  the  State  College,  will  give  a 
demon.tration  on  the  wax  method  of 
picking  poultry.  Mr.  Pettey,  the  County 
Agent  dealing  with  poultry  and  fruit, 
wiD.  speak  on  chicks  and  chick  raising, 
and  Mr.  Earle  Nodine  will  also  speak 
and  award  ribbons. 

There  will  be  an  egg  show  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rally.  All  who  can  are 
urged  to  bring  a  dozen  of  eggs.  Ribbons 
will  be  aw'arded  the  best  three  dozen  of 
white  and  brown  eggs. 

The  afternoon  will  be  given  over  to 
sports  and  games.  Bring  a  basket  lunch. 


NOTICE 

Mr.  Elsmore  Austin  of  Mansfield,  a 
member  of  the  County  4-H  Service 
Club,  a  local  club  leader,  and  some 
years  ago  an  active  poultry  club  mem- 
ber and  county  champion,  is  convalescing 
at  his  home  after  a  sickness  of  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Recently  the  Club  Agent  in  company 
with  Mr.  Earle  H.  Nodine,  Assistant 
State  C'.ub  Leader,  visited  Elsmore  and 
presented  him  with  a  basket  of  fruit 
from  the  Service  Club.  They  found  Els- 
more looking  well  and  hoping  to  be 
around  soon. 


PROTECT  YOUR  SMILE 

What  are  you  doing  to  protect  your 
smile?  Are  you  giving  your  teeth  daily 
care,  eating  nourishing  foods  and  visit- 
ing the  dentist?  There  are  54  dentists 
in  Bristol  County  co-operating  in  this 
project.  Get  your  check-up  card  and 
the  names  of  dentists  near  you  from 
your  local  leader  or  the  County  Club 
Agent.  Many  club  members  are  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  get 
dental  examinations  and  whenever  pos- 
sible having  the  necessary  dental  work 
done. 


POSTER  CONTEST 

Hear  ye.  Hear  ye!  The  Health  Pos- 
ter Contest  is  back  again.  This  year  it 
is  to  be  on  some  phase  of  "Protect 
Your  Smile."  The  date  is  April  20,  the 
place  Segreganset.  The  rules  follow: 

1.  Open  to  any  4-H  club  member 
in  Bristol  County. 

2.  Subject  of  poster  to  be  on  some 
phase   of   "Protect   Your   Smile." 

3.  Poster  to  be  not  smaller  than  12" 
xl8". 

4.  Posters  to  be  divided  into  three 
classes : 

Class  I — Free-hand   drawing. 
Class  II — ^^Cut-out  pictures. 
Class   ITI — ^Combination   of  free-hand 
and  cut-out  pictures. 
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PASTURES 


Pastures  and  the  growing  of  good 
grass  was  the  subject  of  three  meetings 
held  last  month.  An  extra  ton  of  hay 
can  be  produced  on  an  acre  of  fair  sod 
for  less  than  five  dollars  spent  for  fer- 
tilizer. This  seems  to  be  an  economical 
way  to  produce  extra  roughage  but 
there  is  another  way  to  grow  lots  of 
good  feed  without  too  much  cost.  This 
is  -in  the  pasture  whether  it  be  perma- 
nent or  temporary  pastui'e. 

Fertilization  of  permanent  pastures 
is  questionable  unless  a  good  sod  is 
present  and  a  good  sod  means  a  sod  full 
of  grass  or  clover  plants.  The  reclaim- 
ing of  old  pastures  is  expensive  and  be- 
fore fertilizer  is  used  on  any  of  this 
land  your  County  Agent  should  be 
called    in    for    consultation. 

The  use  of  temporary  pastures  and 
the  soiling  crops  for  pasturage  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  throughout  the  state 
and  in  most  cases  on  dairy  farms  in 
Bristol  County  one  method  of  pasture 
improvement  can  be  used  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  feed  used  for  summer  barn 
feeding. 

Pasture  improvement  or  increasing 
of  pasture  production  may  include  any 
of  the  following  methods  or  any  com- 
bination of  them. 

In  the  permanent  pasture  increased 
growth  of  grass  may  be  obtained  by  ap- 
plying at  the  rate  of  250  to  300  pounds 
of  double  strength  potato  fertilizer  per 
acre  on  the  acres  of  good  sod.  Fertil- 
izer treatment  of  cut  over  pasture  lands 
is  problematical  and  each  cut  over  pas- 
ture is  a  problem  in  itself.  Greater 
amounts  of  pasturage  can  be  obtained 
in  most  cases  from  tillable  parts  of  the 
farm.  Early  spring  feed  can  be  ob- 
tained by  fertilizing  a  hay  field,  pastur- 
ing it  ten  days  in  early  May  and  then 
cutting  a  hay  crop  in  late  July  with 
no  appreciable  decrease  in  jdeld.  Win- 
ter rye  or  winter  wheat  and  vetch  fer- 
tilized will  give  pasturage  in  early 
spring. 

Early  summer  to  late  summer  pastur- 
age may  be  obtained  by  pasturing  for- 
age oats,  Japanese  millet  and  barley. 
These  crops  will  give  ninety  to  one  hun- 
dred fifteen  days  of  pasture  per  acre 
per  cow. 

The  greatest  problem  to  overcome  in 
supplying  of  sufficient  pasturage  is 
(Continued  on  Page  2,   Col.   2) 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  GARDEN 

AND 

FLOWER  SHOW 


AROUND  THE  FARMS 


APRIL  26,  27,  28,  1935 

Each  Day  10  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 


GARDEN   DAY   PROGRAM 

Friday,  April  26,  1935 
MORNING  SESSION 

Mr.    John    Willis,    Secretary,    Taun- 
ton   Garden   Club,    Presiding 

10.30  A.  M.  Care  of  Home  Grounds. 
Miss  Ruth  Falk,  Landscape 
Consultant,    Brockton. 

11.15  P.  M.  1935  Thrift  Garden. 
Prof.  W.  R.  Cole,  Massachu- 
setts  State  College. 

12.00  M.  Lunch  Hour. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION 

Mrs.      Harold     Nevius,      President, 
Taunton   Garden   Club,   Presiding 

1.30  P.  M.  Flowers  from  Frost  to 
Frost.  Mrs.  M.  Florence  Wil- 
liams,  East  Norton. 

2.15  P.  M.  Maintenance  of  the 
Home  Grounds.  Mr.  Percy  C. 
Blatchford,    North    Rehoboth. 

3.00  P.  M.  A  Garden  from  a  Hay 
Field.  (Hlustrated  Lecture.) 
Mrs.  Kathryn  Park  Taylor, 
Dover,    Mass. 

EVENING  SESSION 

8.00  P.  M.  The  American  Troub- 
adour. (Musical  Drama  on  Life 
of  Stephen  Foster).  By  Build- 
ers of  America  (Student  Body 
at  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School).  Admission  25  cents. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  27,   1935 
2.00  to  5.00  P.  M.  Informal  Music. 
7.00  to   9.00  P.  M.  Informal  Music 
by  B.  of  A.  Orchestra. 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  27,   1935 
3.00  P.   M.  Doll    Carriage    Parade. 
In  charge  of  Mrs.   Norman  D. 
Bailey. 


Everyone  will  enjoy  the  Show. 
All  who  are  interested  in  flower  or 
vegetable  gardening  will  find  the 
program   a   profitable   treat. 

Subscription  for  the  Friday  even- 
ing entertainment  is  25  cents. 
Otherwise  admission  to  aU  sessions 
is  FREE. 


To  the  Orchardist 

It  is  quite  evident  that  many  fruit 
growers  have  been  attending  to  their 
trees  injured  by  the  winter  of  1933-34. 
The  outstanding  facts  about  these  trees 
when  pruned  are  their  apparent  height 
due  to  loss  of  lower  limbs  and  the  great 
number  per  tree  of  large  pruning 
wounds. 

Every  opportunity  should  be  given 
the  tree  to  put  out  new  shoots  on  the 
lower  part  to  replace  those  limbs  re- 
moved. Of  course,  a  water  sprout  that 
is  more  or  less  shaded  under  the  top  of 
the  tree  will  not  make  the  growth  that 
one  would  out  in  the  open.  But  judi- 
cious pruning  next  year  that  will  open 
up  the  new  limbs  to  the  light,  will  help 
in  bringing  the  shoot  through  to  a  sat- 
isfactory growth.  Don't  forget  to  prune 
the  new  growth  to  get  the  side  branches 
started  out  at  a  comparatively  low 
point.  Unpruned  water  sprouts  tend  to 
make  a  long  straight  growth  up  through 
the  tree  with  the  minimum  of  fruitful 
side  branches. 

In  order  to  effectively  ward  off  the 
inevitable,  wood  rot  that  comes  in  prun- 
ing cuts  it  vrill  be  necessary  to  paint 
these  cuts  as  soon  as  possible  now  with 
a  protective  covering.  The  Massachu- 
setts State  College  Extension  Horticul- 
turist says  that  Bordeaux  paint  has  giv- 
en the  best  results.  It  is  made  from  one 
pound  of  dry  Bordeaux  mixed  with  a 
quart  of  water  and  about  a  pint  of 
raw  linseed  oil  added  to  give  the  mix- 
ture a  paint-like  consistency.  This  ma- 
terial should  be  applied  now  When  the 
pruning  cut  is  dry.  A  covering  of  the 
paint  with  tanglefoot  will  help  to  pre- 
serve the  protective  paint. 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  remove  those 
neglected,  "forgotten"  fruit  trees.  There 
is  nothing  so  favorable  for  the  hiding 
of  and  breeding  places  for  destructive 
insects  and  injurious  diseases  as  a  group 
of  old  fruit  trees — half  dead,  never 
pruned  or  sprayed,  trying  to  keep  alive 
in  a  mat  of  tangled  brush,  weeds,  and 
old  dead  grass.  They  are  a  menace  to 
a  healthy  orchard,  and  if  not  good 
enough  to  warrant  a  clean-up  they 
should  be  removed.  Let  us  all  co-operate 
in  this  matter  with  a  right  spirit,  for 
Che  common  good  of  all. 

(Continued  on  Page  3,  Col.  3) 
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MARCH  REPORT  OF  BRISTOL  AND  PLYMOUTH  COW  TESTING  ASSOCI- 
ATION 

There  were  26  herds  with  a  total  of  700  cows,  108  of  them  dry,  averaged 
675  pounds  milk  and  27.3  pounds  fat  testing  4.04  per  cent.  Following  are  the 

TEN    HIGHEST   HERDS    IN   BUTTER  PAT 


Owner 

No.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Pat 

1. 

Young  Orchard  Co. 

13 

973.0 

40.0 

2. 

Ivory  W.  Kimball 

18 

885.0 

38.3 

3. 

George  B.  Flint 

31 

1116.0 

36.8 

4. 

Henry  Bartlett 

23 

854.0 

35.7 

5. 

David  Peckham 

21 

915.0 

35.1 

6. 

F.  C.  Sattler 

37 

913.0 

34.1 

7. 

E.  W.  Peck 

33 

782.0 

33.9 

8. 

Fannie  G.  Leonard 

14 

772.0 

32.8 

9. 

W.  J.  Davidson 

6 

586.0 

32.6 

10. 

Leslie  N.  Claxk 

18 

743.0 

31.4 

TEN 

HIGH  COWS 

IN  BUTTERFAT 

Owner 

Cow.  No. 

Breed 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1. 

Henry  Bartlett 

3 

Gr.  Holstein 

1930.0 

83.0 

2. 

Ivory  W.  Kimball 

"Elinor" 

P.   B.  Ayrshire 

1637.0 

81.8 

3. 

W.  J.  Davidson 

"Florence" 

P.  B.  Guernsey 

1530.0 

79.6 

4. 

Fannie  L.   Leonard 

"Alpha" 

P.   B.  Ayrshire 

1773.0 

78.0 

5. 

William  N.  Howard 

10 

Gr.  Holstein 

1620.0 

76.1 

6. 

Ivory  W.  Kimball 

"Rat" 

P.   B.  Holstein 

2067.0 

74.4 

7. 

George  B.  Flint 

25 

P.  B.  Holstein 

2106.0 

69.5 

8. 

H.  A.   Standish 

"Fannel" 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1150.0 

69.0 

9. 

Henry  Bartlett 

8 

Gr.  Holstein 

1620.0 

68.0 

10 

Young  Orchard  Co. 

"Pepper" 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1780.0 

67.6 

HOME  GARDENS 

The  family  grocery  bill  can  be  re- 
duced materially  by  having  a  home 
vegetable  garden.  A  home  garden  for  a 
family  of  five  can  be  started  for  a  cost 
of  less  than  $10.00.  This  cost  includes 
fertilizer,  fitting  land  and  the  buying 
of  seed  and  plants.  William  R.  Cole  of 
the  State  Extension  Service  has  pre- 
pared several  garden  plans.  These  plans 
vary  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
family  and  whether  or  not  one  wants 
just  a  fresh  vegetable  garden  or  a  fresh 
vegetable  garden  which  also  gives  pro- 
duce for  canning  and  storage. 

The  garden  for  a  family  of  five  who 
want  vegetables  the  year  around  would 
have  to  be  approximately  100  feet  x  50 
feet. 

Professor  Cole's  garden  plans  give 
garden  sizes,  vegetable  varieties,  plant- 
ing dates  and  a  concise  disease  and  in- 
sect control  program.  These  garden 
plans  can  be  furnished  by  your  County 
Agent  if  you  write  him  giving  size  of 
garden  plot  and  whether  you  want  a 
fresh  vegetable  garden,  or  a  garden 
that  gives  you  fresh  vegetables  as  well 
as  some  for  storage  and  canning. 


PASTURES 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  1) 
management.      Plans     must     be     made 
months  ahead  in  order  to   supply  suf- 
ficient   pasturage    when    pastures    are 
short. 


tor  0.  C.  Boyd,  Extension  Pathologist, 
gives  out  the  following  information  on 
potato  seed  treatment  to  control  Rhizoc- 
tonia  and  Black  Leg.  The  cost  of  treat- 
ing potato  seed  is  about  one  dollar  per 
acre  and  under  most  conditions  the  im- 
provement in  stand  and  yield  warrants 
the  cost  of  treating  seed. 

The  purpose  of  seed  treatment  is  to 
kill  the  scurf  or  seed  bodies  of  the 
Rhizoctonia  fungus  and  Black  Leg  bac- 
teria on  the  tubers.  Rhizoctonia  infects 
the  sprouts,  thus  reducing  the  stand 
and  causing  weak,  low  yielding  hills. 
Black  Leg  causes  seed-piece  decay  fol- 
lowed by  death  of  the  entire  plant  about 
blossom  time,  particularly  true  is  this 
in  the  Irish  Cobbler. 

The  purchase  of  certified  seed  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  seed  is 
free  from  Rhizoctonia  and  Black  Leg 
since  certification  rules  do  not  bar 
these  diseases  in  inspection.  Certification 
of  potato  seed  gives  assurance  that  the 
seed  is  practically  free  from  such  virus 
diseases,  as  mosaic,  leaf  roll  and  spin- 
dle tuber.  These  diseases  are  highly  in- 
jurious to  yield  and  are  not  controlled 
by  seed  treatment. 

For  further  information  on  potato 
growing  write  your  County  Agent  for 
Extension  Bulletin  No.  20. 


B.  C.  A-  S.  NOTES 


spirit  for  the  year.  Those  receiving 
awards  for  this  year  were:  Freshmen, 
Alfred  Adamczyk;  Sophomore,  Gilbert 
Ward;  Junior,  Ellsworth  Phillips;  Se- 
nior, Roland  Blais. 


THRIFT   AWARDS 

Each  year  thrift  awards  are  given 
to  three  members  of  each  class.  These 
are  based  upon  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings, the  wise  expenditure  of  earnings, 
and  the  general  neatness  and  care  in 
keeping  the  records.  These  were 
awarded  to: 

Freshmen — ^Etnest  Hijsehy,  $9.00; 
Roger  Racicot,  $3.00;  Robert  Wilbur, 
$2.00. 

Sophomores  —  Gilbert  Ward,  $5.00; 
Joseph  Mozzone,  $3.00;  Leonard  Per- 
reault,    $2.00. 

Juniors  —  Milton  Laycock,  $5.00; 
Omer  ,  Harrison,  $3.00;  John  Gaboon, 
$2.00. 

Seniors — John  Doel,  $10.00;  Thomas 
Wilcock,  $6.00;  Gerald  DeCosta, 
$4.00. 


ATHLETIC   AWARDS 

At  the  final  assembly  for  the  school 
year,  held  Friday,  March  29,  athletic 
awards  were  given  out  by  Mr.  Wyeth 
and  Mr.  Mason.  Those  who  received 
letters  in  tennis  were  George  Berry, 
Fall  River;  Ellsworth  Phillips,  Acush- 
net.  Gilbert  Ward,  and  George  Moreau 
of  Taunton. 

Members  of  the  basketball  squad  who 
received  letters  were  Mitchell  Plonka, 
Somerset;  Roland  Ashley,  New  Bed- 
ford. John  Rogers,  Berkley;  Milton 
Laycock,  Acushnet;  Lionel  Peabody, 
Taunton,  and  Manager  Wojciech  Pysz  of 
Swansea. 

Basketball  numerals  were  awarded 
to  the  following  boys:  Seniors,  George 
Berry,  Teddy  Kocon,  Malcolm  Brownell; 
Juniors,  Norman  LaBelle,  Clarence 
Thurston,  Norman  Desjardins,  John 
Szwaja;  Sophomores,  Alfred  Santos, 
Holder  Tripp,  Peter  Thompkins;  Fresh- 
men, Arthur  Saucier. 

A  special  award  was  shared  by  John 
Rogers  and  Roland  Ashley  for  having 
made  good  the  largest  percentage  of 
foul  shots  taken  during  the  varsity 
basketball  schedule. 

Mitchell  Plonka  and  George  Berry 
Will  be  the  only  Seniors  graduated  from 
the  varsity  basketball  squad  this  year 
and  there  is  every  prospect  for  a  very 
good  team  next  year. 


POTATO  SEED  TREATMENT 

Potato  planting  time  is  here  and  Doc- 


ALUMNI   AWARDS 

The  Alumni  Awards  are  given  each 
year  to  one  member  of  each  class  who 
has    shown    the    best    all-round    school 


MAY 

QUEEN   DANCE 

FRIDAY 

EVENING, 
8  O'CLOCK 

MAY 

24 

'/ 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


YOUR  COTTON  DRESS 

At  the  time  the  last  Farmers'  Bulletin 
was  published  it  seemed  as  if  every  pos- 
sible moment  of  the  Agent's  time  was 
spoken  for  in  our  Cotton  Dress  classes. 
However,  requests  for  three  more  groups 
came  in  to  the  office  and  with  careful 
planning  we  were  able  to  take  care  of 
the  instruction  of  the  following  groups: 

Attleboro  Falls:  Chairman  Mrs.  John 
Daly. 

Dartmouth  (Smith  Mills)  :  Chairman 
Mrs.  Harry  Goodwin. 

New  Bedford:  Chairman  Mrs.  Warren 
Frank. 

The  third  lesson,  when  fitting  points 
were  demonstrated,  was  perhaps  the 
most  fascinating  of  those  held.  Simple 
changes  in  shoulder  seams  and  in  the 
direction  of  Waist  and  skirt  darts  made 
surprising  differences  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  dresses. 

We  are  asking  each  group  leader  and 
chairman  to  ask  as  many  women  in  her 
group  as  possible  to  send  their  dresses 
to  Segreganset  for  the  Annual  Home 
Bureau  Day  program  on  June  8  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School. 
Wouldn't  it  be  interesting  if  all  of  the 
five  hundred  dresses  might  be  exhibit- 
ed? Which  of  the  twenty-nine  groups 
will  have   the   best   exhibit? 


ADOLESCENCE 

Social  development  was  the  subject 
of  the  second  meeting  of  the  study 
group  conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Mor- 
ley,  Child  Development  Specialist  at 
the  State  College  in  Amherst. 

Discussion  centered  on  the  following 
outline : 

1.  Outstanding  social  trends  of  the 
period. 

2.  Group  interests. 

3.  Evidences  of  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment. 

4.  Evidences    of   maladjustment. 

5.  Relationships  with  opposite  sex. 

6.  Sex  education. 

The  third  meetings  of  this  series  will 
be  held  as  follows: 

New  Bedford  Vocational  School,  May 
2. 

Taunton  Public  Library,  May  3. 

The  change  in  the  dates  is  necessary 
because  of  a  conflict  with  the  'Garden 
Day  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School.  The  subject  of  these  meetings 
will  be  Adolescent  Conflicts. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the 
"Graduation  Test  for  Parents"  which 
was  used  at  the  first  meeting  of  this  se- 
ries is  available  for  distribution.  If  you 
would  like  a  copy  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  it  to  you. 


and  successor  to  Mrs.  Mary  Pozzi  Phil- 
lips, has  recently  conducted  meetings  in 
Mansfield,  New'  Bedford  and  Taunton. 
Members  of  last  year's  Program  Plan- 
ning groups  and  present  officers  in  the 
organizations  represented  were  invited 
to  attend. 

Short  Plays  and  Dramatic  Skits  was 
the  subject  of  the  meetings.  Miss  Mc- 
Intire  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of 
some  impromptu  stunts,  which  by  the 
way,  provide  an  excellent  method  of  se- 
lecting talent  for  the  cast  of  a  more 
serious  play.  A  few  extremely  simple 
skits  and  one  act  plays  were  presented 
by  members  of  the  audience,  showing 
the  possibilities  of  providing  excellent 
entertainment  with  only  a  minimum  of 
work  in  preparation. 

Since  our  groups  always  enjoy  sing- 
ing Miss  Mclntire  devoted  some  time 
to  teaching  some  of  the  less  familiar 
folk  songs. 


RECREATION 

Miss  Ruth  Mclntire,  Recreation  Spec- 
ialist at  the  State  College  in  Amherst, 


SIMPLE  COOKIES 

Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist 
In  the  spring  we  are  all  a  little  tired 
of  heavy  desserts.  Nothing  is  better  than 
fruit,  fresh,  canned  or  dried,  but  with 
it  a  simple  cooky  is  often  liked.  Cookies 
are  also  good  with  light  custards,  or 
with  a  glass  of  milk. 

SUGAR  COOKIES 
2   eggs 
1  Vi   cups  brown  sugar 

1  cup  fat 

2  tablespoons  milk 
2  cups  flour 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
%  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Cream  eggs  and  sugar.  Add  fat  and 
mix  Well,  then  milk  and  vanilla.  Sift 
salt,  baking  powder  and  flour.  Combine 
all  ingredients.  Put  in  ice  box  for  sev- 
eral hours,  then  roll  thin  and  cut.  Bake 
in  hot  oven. 

PEANUT  BUTTER  COOKIES 
1  cup  fat 
1  cup  white  sugar 
1  cup  brown  sugar 

1  cup  peanut  butter 

2  eggs  beaten 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

1  teaspoon  soda 

I   teaspoon  baking  powder 

3  cups  flour 
Pinch  salt 

Make  into  small  balls  and  press  on 
sheet  with  a  fork.  Makes  four  dozen. 

QUICK  OATMEAL  COOKIES 
1%   cups  brown  sugar 

1  cup  fat 

3  cups  rolled  oats 

2  eggs 

V2   cup  sour  milk 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1  teaspoon  ginger 
1  cup  seeded  raisins 
1  teaspoon  baking  soda 


2   cups  flour,   or   1   cup   flour  and   1% 

cup  crumbs 
I  teaspoon  salt 

Cream  fat  and  sugar.  Add  eggs,  well 
beaten,  and  rolled  oats.  Sift  all  dry  in- 
gredients and  add  alternately  with  the 
milk.  Add  raisins  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Drop  from,  teaspoon  on  greased  baking 
tins.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  from  10  to 
12  minutes.  Makes  50  cookies. 
GINGER  COOKIES 
1  cup  sugar 
1  cup  molasses 
1  cup  lard 
1  teaspoon  ginger 
1  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  soda 
%   cup  boiling  water 
Flour  to  roll 

Heat  the  molasses  and  shortening  to- 
gether and  let  cool  before  using.  Add 
sugar  and  cream,  then  hot  water.  Sift 
soda,  ginger  and  salt  with  one  cup  of 
flour  until  dough  is  of  consistency  to 
roll.  Bake  in  hot  oven. 


(Continued  from  Page  1,  Col.  3) 
To  the  Poultry   Farmer 

There  is  one  thing  I  have  noticed  in 
visiting  poultry  farms  that  seems  to 
warrant  a  word  at  this  time.  With  grain 
at  its  present  high  price  no  poultryman 
can  afford  to  close  his  eyes  to  the 
mash  waste  beside  the  hoppers.  The 
feeling  that  "Oh  well,  there  isn't 
much  of  it  lost" — or  "the  birds  will 
pick  up  most  of  it,"  doesn't  fit  in  with 
actual  facts.  The  most  of  that  spilled 
mash  is  lost.  True,  it  is  in  the  litter  and 
maybe  the  birds  will  dust  in  it,  but 
they  don't  absorb  protein  and  other  feed 
nutrients  through  their  feathers  and 
feet.  Hoppers  that  are  as  nearly  waste 
proof  as  possible  can  and  should  be 
provided  to  help  in  stopping  one  of 
the  costly  leaks  in  the  poultry  business. 


Another  cost  reducing  item,  when 
faithfully  and  wisely  carried  out,  is  that 
of  culling,  both  in  the  laying  flock  and 
the  chickens.  If  a  flock  of  youngsters 
contain  a  feW  that  are  runty,  have  mal- 
formed legs,  or  are  very  evidently  weak, 
they  should  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as 
these  defects  are  apparent.  This  culling 
will  reduce  the  feed  bill  by  decreasing 
the  quantity  used  and  increase  the  egg 
or  meat  returns  from  the  feed  used. 

The  culling  of  the  laying  flock,  which 
after  all  is  not  a  laying  flock  if  there 
are  non-producers  in  it,  is  a  well  known 
principle  and  need  only  a  reminder 
here.  Its  need,  however,  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  press  of  spring  work. 
A  non-layer  is  an  expense  in  a  produc- 
tion bred  flock,  and  if  not  to  be  board- 
ed for  her  looks  should  be  on  her  way 
tableward.  However,  do  not  throw  out 
a  normally  good  producing  hen  if  she 
slows  up  in  egg  yield  due  to  faulty 
management. 
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JUNIOR   CLUB   ACTIVITIES 


WILLIAM  McCONVILL 

"Bill"  McConvill  of  North  Dart- 
mouth enrolled  in  club  work  in  the  fall 
of  1921.  He  was  interested  particular- 
ly then  in  the  dairy  club  and  raised  a 
couple  of  fine  Holstein  calves.  He  con- 
tinued for  the  second  year  and  was 
chosen  to  go  to  the  State  Camp  at  Am- 
herst as  County  Champion  from  this 
County  in  the   dairy  project. 

"Bill"  then  became  interested  in 
the  poultry  club  and  although  he  con- 
tinued in  the  dairy  work  for  a  while 
he  finally  decided  to  make  poultry 
raising  his  main  business.  He  won 
another  County  Championship  in  this 
project. 

Following  this  he  became  interested 
to  get  further  training  in  Poultry 
raising  and  took  the  two-year  course 
at  the  Massachusetts  State  College. 
He  made  a  fine  record  while  there. 
When  he  came  home  from  college  he 
carried  on  a  small  poultry  business  at 
his  home  in  North  Dartmouth  doing 
some  hatching  and  raising  a  few  in 
his  comparatively  limited  space  at  his 
home.  Besides  this  he  procured  a  job 
with  a  wholesale  produce  company  in 
New  Bedford  where  he  had  charge  of 
the  egg  department.  Thus  he  could 
carry  on  both  jobs  at  once. 

A  few  years  ago  he  gave  up  the  job 
in  the  city  and  has  gone  into  the  poul- 
try business  for  himself.  He  has 
hatched  several  thousand  chickens 
during  the  past  few  years  and  has  raised 
many  of  these  and  sold  several  thou- 
sand fine  pullets.  Folks  who  have 
bought  his  pullets  have  had  fine  re- 
sults. 

Bill,  like  most  of  the  rest  of  us  men 
folks,  became  interested  in  a  fine 
young  woman,  I  don't  know  just  how 
long  ago,  but  what  I  do  know  is  that 
he  was  married  "on  the  quiet"  last 
spring.  (These  club  folks  have  a  way 
of  getting  married  and  not  telling  us 
anything  about  it  until  some  time  af- 
ter the  "knot  has  been  tied." 

At  any  rate  Bill  is  married  and  it 
must  have  been  a  very  suecessftil  one 
for  his  business  has  increased  and  he 
is  doing  well  with  poultry  near  his 
home  in  North  Dartmouth.  He  has 
been  a  local  poultry  club  leader  also. 

He  gives  credit  for  his  present  suc- 
cessful poultry  business  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  encouraged  to  join  the  4-H 
Club   fifteen   years   ago. 


ROUND   UP  DAY 

The  Annual  Round  Up  Day  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School  on  Saturday,  April  20,  from 
10  A.  M.  to  3.30  P.  M.  The  program 
will  include  many  interesting  features. 


There  will  be  many  contests  including 
Cotton  Dressj,  Food,  Homecraft,  and 
Baking  Powder  Biscuit  for  the  girls, 
and  for  the  boys  Handicraft,  Egg  and 
Forestry.  Both  boys'  and  girls'  clubs 
will  compete  in  the  "Protect  Your 
Smile"   Poster    and    Song    Contests. 

Mr.  George  L.  Farley,  State  Club 
Leader,  will  speak.  There  will  be  mov- 
ing pictures  and  there  will  be  suffi- 
cient time  devoted  to  recreation. 

Ribbon  awards  will  be  made  to  the 
winners   in   all   the   contests. 

Be  sure  to  bring  a  basket  lunch. 
Milk  and    cocoa  may  be  procured  here. 

This  should  be  the  banner  club  event 
of  the  year  for  4-H  Club  members  and 
leaders,  "We  will  be  seeing  you." 


DELEGATE   TO   NATIONAL   CAMP 

Nellie  Kut  of  Acushnet  has  been 
chosen  as  the  Bristol  County  delegate 
to  represent  Massachusetts  with  three 
other  4-H  Club  member  at  the  National 
4-H  Club  Camp  at  Washington  June 
13  to  19. 

Nellie  has  been  in  club  work  since 
1929,  carrying  Clothing,  Forestry  and 
Young  Housekeepers'  programs.  She  has 
been  a  leader  of  the  Young  Homemak- 
ers'  Club  for  three  years.  She  also  was 
assistant  clothing  leader  for  another 
club.  She  attended  County  Camp  in 
1931  and  the  State  Junior  Leaders' 
Training  Camp  in  1933. 

Through  Nellie's  interest  in  club 
work  another  Young  Homemakers'  club 
has  been  formed  of  New  Bedford  Vo- 
cational High  School  girls,  all  school- 
mates of  hers. 

The  club  that  Nellie  leads  has  done 
some  interesting  Community  service 
w'ork  which  typifies  their  use  of  the 
Heart  H.  They  have  made  popcorn  balls, 
candy  and  cookies  for  the  children  at 
the  Sol-E-Mar  Hospital.  They  also  en- 
tertained these  children  on  Christmas 
and  St.  Valentine's  Day.  One  year  they 
entertained  120  small  children  and  gave 
them  refreshments  also. 

They  have  had  open  meetings  when 
the  parents  have  been  invited.  One 
evening  they  had  a  guest  speaker  from 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
to  talk  on  winter  dish  gardens  so  the 
Forestry    Club   was   invited    to    attend. 

Nellie  has  done  some  fine  leadership 
as  well  as  her  own  4-H  club  work  and 
will  represent  Massachusetts  very  well 
at  National  Camp. 


COUNTY  CAMP  NOTES 

A  few  applications  for  Camp  have  al- 
ready come  in  and  we  hope  you  will  not 
delay  getting  yours  in. 

We  are  trying  as  far  as  possible  to 
get  the  same  counselors  in  Camp  as  we 
had  last  year  and  in  all  probability  most 
of  them  will  be  there.  Those  last  year 


were  Miss  Hilda  Leite,  Mrs.  Louise 
Gwilliam,  Mrs.  Doris  Johnson,  Miss 
Mildred  Ashley,  Mrs.  Carrie  Bristol, 
Mr.  Joseph  Merrill,  Mr.  Alfred  Glode, 
Mr.  Donald  Mason  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
Philla. 

In  all  probability  we  shall  need  more 
counselors  than  last  year  as  the  Camp 
will  be  larger. 

Please  be  sure  in  sending  in  your  ap- 
plication, either  cash,  money  order,  or 
check,  that  you  send  them  to  Mrs. 
Clara  F.  Ashley,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

It  may  be  a  little  previous,  but  every 
prospective  camper  should  know  well 
ahead  some  of  these  things:  Each  one 
is  to  bring  either  a  health  certificate  or 
a  note  from  the  School  Nurse  stating 
that  he  is  in  a  good  state  of  health. 

In  all  probability  there  will  be  a  reg- 
istered nurse  in  Camp  this  year.  Prev- 
iously we  have  had  a  person  who  was 
competent  in  first  aid. 


POULTRY    CLUB    NOTES 

The  standing  of  the  Poultry  Clubs  in 
the  county  for  February  is  as  follows: 

First — Faunce  Corner  Poultry  Club, 
North  Dartmouth. 

Second — FuU-O-Pep  Club,  North 
Dartmouth. 

Third — Luther  School  Club,  Swansea. 

Fourth — ^Caswell  School  Club,  East 
Taunton. 

Fifth — Briggs  Comer  School  Club, 
Attleboro. 

Sixth — Berkley  School  Club,  Berkley. 

Seventh — Beacon  Poultry  Club,  South 
Somerset. 

Eighth — Factory  Poultry  Club,  West- 
port. 

Ninth — Anawan  Poultry  Club,  Re- 
hoboth. 

The  individual  winners  in  the  county 
for  February  are  as  follows: 

First — George    Remillard,    Attleboro. 

Second — Richard  Hyde,  Berkley. 

Third — Loring  W.  Chace,  Swansea. 


FINAL  EXHIBITS 

Final  exhibits  of  all  Forestry  and 
Handicraft,  Food,  Clothing,  and  Home- 
craft club  members  must  be  made  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May.  Make  arrange- 
ments at  once  with  local  and  County 
Leaders.  No  pins  will  be  awarded  unless 
the  final  exhibits  are  made  in  the  above 
mentioned  projects. 


GARDEN  CLUBS 

Prospective  Garden  Club  members 
should  get  started  right  away.  Write  to 
the  Club  Agent  for  enrolment  blank, 
garden    primer    and    record    card. 

Peas  and  radishes  can  be  planted  at 
once.  The  Club  Agent  will  be  around 
to  talk  to  you  soon  about  gardens. 
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REGIONAL   PRODUCE   MARKET   AT 
WEST  CAMBRIDGE 


Manuel  Dutra,  Elliot  Walker,  Gene 
Perry,  Joseph  E.  Souza,  Donald  Tink- 
ham  and  William  Kay  of  Dighton,  and 
Eugene  Peck  and  Harold  Peck  of  See- 
konk  attended  a  meeting  on  Saturday, 
April  27,  at  Lexington  with  200  farmers 
and  market  gardeners  to  organize  the 
Boston  Regional  Produce  Market  and  to 
choose  a  location  for  such  a  market. 
Bristol  County  was  represented  by 
■Manuel  Dutra  and  Elliot  Walker  in  the 
general  committee  that  has  been  Work- 
ing for  the  last  fifteen  months  under 
the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts 
Farm  Bureau  locating  possible  sites 
and  setting  up  the  financial  and  busi- 
ness structure. 

Saturday  was  the  climax  of  the  long 
and  hard  work  of  the  general  commit- 
tee when  those  attending  the  meeting 
picked  the  site  of  the  market  and  ap- 
proved and  carried  out  all  the  recom- 
mendations  of  the   committee. 

The  site  chosen  is  located  at  Alewife 
Brook  Parkway  about  one-half  mile 
from  the  new  Concord  boulevard  and 
is  easily  accessible  to  Route  128  that 
circles  Metropolitan  Boston.  The  market 
site  is  42  acres  in  area,  is  level  filled  in 
land  and  has  railroad  sidings  on  the 
Boston   and  Maine   Railroad. 

The  financial  structure  calls  for  1,000 
shares  of  farmer-owned  common  stock 
and  7,000  shares  of  preferred  stock 
owned  by  anyone.  The  marketing  agree- 
ment is  quite  simple  and  every  market 
gardener  desiring  to  sell  produce  on 
this  market  should  sign  it. 

Mr.  Luke  Ollis,  newly  elected  man- 
ager of  the  Boston  Regional  Produce 
Market,  Incorporated,  has  arranged 
with  your  County  Agent  to  hold  a 
meeting  at  the  Agricultural  School, 
Segreganset,  Thursday  evening,  May 
16,  at  eight  o'clock.  At  this  meeting  the 
plans  for  the  new  market,  market 
agreements  and  future  growth  of  the 
market  will  be  discussed  by  Mr.  Ollis. 
Elliot  F.  Walker  of  Dighton,  and  Man- 
uel Dutra  of  Segreganset,  will  also  be 
at  this  meeting.  Manuel  Dutra  has  the 
distinction  of  purchasing  the  first  share 
of  common  stock  of  the  Boston  Re- 
gional Produce  Market,  Incorporated. 


JUNIOR   HIGH   SCHOOL  DAY 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  Junior 
High  School  Day  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  June  1,  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  with 
its  usual  interesting  program  of 
events  including  identification  con- 
tests and  moving  pictures  in  morn- 
ing, and  athletic  events  and  a  base- 
ball game  in  the  afternoon. 

Boys  from  all  the  7th,  8th  and 
9th  grades  in  Bristol  County  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend. 

The  fine  silk  fiag  is  up  again  for 
competition.  The  Job  Gidley  School, 
of  North  Dartmouth  won  a  leg  on 
it  last  year. 

Don't  forget  the  day,  boys!  Be 
sure  and  come — ^bring  a  basket 
lunch — and  try  to  win  the  flag  for 
your  school. 


AROUND  THE  FARMS 


RUTH  CRUICKSHANK  HARLOW 


Mrs.  Ruth  Harlow,  in  the  early  days 
of  club  work,  Ruth  Cruickshank, 
started  in  club  work  in  this  county  in 
1920  by  joining  the  garden  club.  Her 
work  was  always  of  the  highest  order 
and  a  few  years  later  she  was  chosen 
as  County  Champion  to  go  to  Camp 
'Gilbert  at  Amherst. 

A  few'  years  after  entering  the  Gar- 
den Club  Ruth  decided  she  wanted  to 
can,  so  much  of  the  garden  produce 
was  "put  up."  She  also  became  as  pro- 
ficient in  this  as  in  her  garden  work. 
I  might  add  here  that  Ruth's  sisters, 
Ethel,  Mary,  and  Florence,  and  her 
brother  Edward  were  also  ardent  gar- 
den club  members  and  the  girls  also 
did  some  canning. 

Ruth  won  many  prizes  by  exhibiting 
her  garden  products  and  canning  at  lo- 
cal Grange  fairs  and  also  at  the  County 
and  State  fairs. 

Ruth  became  a  local  leader  early  in 
her  club  career.  It  was  largely  through 
her  efforts  that  the  Poquanticut  4-H 
Club  was  organized  and  she  was  the 
first  president  of  this  club  and  then  its 
local  leader  for  some  years.  She  went 
to  Framingham  State  Teachers'  College 
for  one  year  during  1928  and  29. 

(Continued  on  Page  3,  Column  3) 


With   the  Orchardist 

Up-to-the-minute  information  on  the 
time  for  applying  fruit  sprays  is  being 
given  out  this  year  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Extension  Service.  Profes- 
sor Thies,  Extension  Horticulturist,  is 
assembling  the  information  at  the  State 
College  and  from  there  it  goes  out 
daily  to  the  fruit  growers  by  way  of 
the  radio.  Station  WBZ  makes  the  an- 
nouncements at  1.15  P.  M.  and  WEEI 
at  12.30  P.  M.  Bristol  County  condi- 
tions are  noted  locally  and  WNBH  is 
broadcasting  this  information  at  11.30 
A.  M.  as  often  as  needed. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  several  or- 
chards in  the  county  more  and  more 
damage  was  noted  as  a  result  of  1933- 
34  winter  injury.  There  seem  to  be 
two  types  of  injury  that  have  shown  up 
more  and  more.  Apparently  there  Was 
more  bark  injury  last  year  on  the 
trunks  of  trees  than  was  supposed. 
Many  Mcintosh  trees  are  now  showing 
large  cracks  in  the  trunk  that  were  not 
noticed  last  summer.  The  growth  of 
the  new  cambium  layer  under  the  old, 
dead  bark  has  caused  that  bark  to 
split,  thus  showing  the  injury.  The 
best  treatment  seems  to  be  to  trim  off 
the  broken  edges  of  the  bark  back  to 
the  live  cambium  and  making  sure  that 
the  bottom  of  the  wound  is  open,  to 
allow  water  drainage.  When  dry,  cov- 
er the  heart  wood  with  Bordeaux  paint 
to  prevent  rot. 

The  other  injury  is  the  development 
of  last  year's  crotch  injury  into  dead 
limbs.  It  seems  to  be  true  that  those 
limbs  which  were  considerably  injured 
at  the  point  of  leaving  the  trunk  have 
not  been  able  to  recover  and  are  now 
dead.  In  other  words,  a  border-line  tree 
of  last  year  is  now  definitely  recover- 
ing or  on  its  way  to  the  wood  pile. 


Poultry   Manure 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  poultry- 
men  in  the  county  who  find  that  owing 
to  their  limited  tillable  lands  they  have 
some  income  possible  from  the  sale  of 
poultry  manure.  Prof.  Ralph  W.  Don- 
aldson of  the  State  College  has  recent- 
ly issued  a  report  upon  tlie  uses  of  this 
plant  food  material.  Briefly,  his  report 
states  that  as  the  manure  may  analyze 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  3) 
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APRIL  REPORT 


Twenty-six  herds  with  a  total  of  6  87  cows,  106  of  them  dry,  averaged 
to  produce  724  pounds  milk  and  28.7  pounds  fat,  with  an  average  test  of  3.96 
per  cent.  Following  are  the  ten  high  h  erds  in  butterfat. 


TEN 

HIGH   HERDS 

;  IN  BUTTERFAT 

Owner 

No.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1 

Young  Orchard  Co. 

13 

&n.o 

38.5 

2 

David  Peckham 

20 

982.0 

37.6 

S 

George  B.  Flint 

30 

1149.0 

36.8 

4 

F.  C.  Sattler 

36 

920.0 

35.9 

5 

Henry  Bartlett 

23 

854.0 

35.1 

6 

House  in  the  Pines 

13 

748.0 

34.8 

7 

Ivory  W.  Kimball 

18 

852.0 

33.7 

8 

H.  A.  Standish 

15 

809.0 

32.2 

9 

Fannie  G.  Leonard 

14 

751.0 

32.1 

10 

World's  End  Farm 

19 

590.0 

31.7 

TEN 

HIGH  COWS  IN  BUTTERFAT 

Owner 

Cow  No. 

Breed 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1 

Henry  Bartlett 

3 

Gr.  Holstein 

2355.0 

89.5 

2 

Young  Orchard  Co. 

Jeannette 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1824.0 

76.6 

3 

William  N.   Howard 

Valois 

P.  B.  Jersey 

1130.0 

71.2 

4 

Fannie  G.  Leonard 

Mary 

P.  B.  Jersey 

1080.0 

70.2 

5 

F.  H.  Horton  &  Son 

44 

P.  B.  Holstein 

1290.0 

64.5 

6 

H.  A.  Standish 

Fanuel 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1605.0 

64.2 

7 

House  in  the  Pines 

399 

P.  B.  Jersey 

1215.0 

63.2 

8 

Henry  Bartlett 

19 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1130.0 

62.2 

9 

Young  Orchard  Co. 

Lancewood 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1398.0 

61.5 

10 

Young  Orchard  Co. 

Pepper 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1686.0 

60.7 

RADIO  BROADCAST 

agricultural    value 

of    the    farm.    In 

Do  you  listen  to  the  radio  broadcasts 
over  the  New  Bedford  Radio  Station 
WNBH?  The  County  Extension  Service 
has  free  time  over  this  station  every 
Wednesday  at  11.30.  Charles  W.  Harris, 
County  Agricultural  Agent  has  been 
broadcasting  on  pertinent  farm  sub- 
jects every  Wednesday  since  February. 
We  intend  to  use  this  station  and  hour 
to  speak  about  farm  crops  and  give  no- 
tices of  meetings  from  time  to  time. 
During  the  sumnaer  months  Edwin  R. 
Wyeth,  County  Club  Agent,  will  speak 
the  first  Wednesday  in  each  month  with 
Charles  Harris  on  the  air  the  other 
Wednesdays. 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS  NOW 
4M  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 


Probably  never  before  have  farmers 
been  able  to  refinance  their  mortgages 
and  other  obligations  at  such  low  cost. 
Most  Federal  Land  Bank  loans  are  now 
being  written  on  the  thirty-three  year 
plan.  Under  the  present  arrangements 
borrowers  are  not  required  to  pay  any- 
thing on  the  principal  for  the  first 
three  years,  after  three  years  borrowers 
are  required  to  make  small  semi-an- 
nual payments  and  can  usually  have 
up  to  thirty-three  years  to  pay  off  the 
loan.  The  loans  can,  however,  be  paid 
at  the  option  of  the  borrower  any  time 
after  five  years. 

On  most  farms  the  farmer  can  bor- 
row up  to   about   50   per  cent  of  the 


not  borrow  a  sufficient  amount  on  a 
Federal  Land  Bank  loan,  he  may  se- 
cure a  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loan 
with  which  to  supplement  a  Federal 
Land  Bank  loan.  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sioner loans  are  mostly  written  over  a 
period  of  thirteen  years,  the  first  three 
years  only  the  interest  at  5  per  cent 
is  required  and  after  three  years  semi- 
annual payments  are  required  on  the 
principal. 

The  loans  in  this  County  must  be 
made  through  National  Farm  Loan  As- 
sociations. Following  is  a  list  of  Farm 
Loan  Assocations  which  are  chartered 
to  grant  loans  anywhere  in  Bristol 
County,  together  with  the  addresses  of 
the  Secretaries:  King  Philip  National 
Farm  Loan  Association,  Warren  L.  Ide, 
Segreganset,  Mass.;  Acushnet  Farm 
Loan  Association,  Miss  Geneva  Tripp, 
Acushnet,  Mass.;  Attleboro  Farm  Loan 
Association,  Mr.  John  D.  Glover,  At- 
tleboro,  Mass. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


TENNIS 

Tennis  is  getting  under  way  with  Mr. 
Wyeth  supervising.  Some  interesting 
matches  are  scheduled   ahead. 


ON  THE  SICK  LIST 

Mr.  Donald  Mason  has  been  seriously 
ill  in  the  Goddard  Hospital  in  Brockton, 
with  blood  poison. 


MAY  QUEEN  DANCE 

The  May  Queen  Dance,  which  is  the 
last  dance  of  the  school  for  this  sea- 
son, is  to  be  held  Fi-iday  evening,  May 
24,  at  8  o'clock.  This  is  always  a  very 
colorful  and  interesting  evening,  with 
much  anxiety  as  to  who  will  be  the 
Queen  of  the  dance.  Fellows,  pick  out 
your  prettiest  partner  to  bring  to  this 
dance. 

Omer  Harrison  is  chairman  of  the 
dance  committee.  Miss  Dorothy  Stewart 
and  Mrs.  Wyman  Hawkes  are  to  be  the 
hostesses  for  the  evening. 


SOCIAL  EVENTS  FOR  THE  SUMMER 

The  social  calendar  for  the  summer  is 
as  foUows: 

Dance  at  WUburs'  in  June  (date  to  be 
announced  later). 

Beach  Party  at  Fairhaven,  Wednes- 
day evening,  July  17. 

Camp  Trip  at  Auburn,  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  August  10  and  11. 

Tennis  and  Horseshoe  Meet,  Sept. 
20. 

In  the  event  of  rain  for  the  Beach 
Party  or  the  Camping  the  date  will  be 
postponed  one  week  and  will  be  post- 
poned but  once. 

If  you  wish  to  attend  any  of  these 
good  times  with  us  please  notify  the  of- 
fice one  week  in  advance. 


CLASS  OF  1920,  WHERE  AND  WHAT 

John  Pobuk,  337  Baker  Street,  Fall 
River,  Mass.  Director  of  Athletics. 

Andrew  Reid.  Unknown. 

Lawrence  Hart,  155  Tremont  Street, 
Taunton,  Mass.  Married  and  one 
child.  He  is  employed  by  Cities  Ser- 
vice Co.,  of  Taunton. 

Gunnar  Anderson,  46  Court  Street, 
Medford,  Mass.  Married  and  has  two 
children.  He  is  a  Metropolitan  po- 
liceman. 

J.  Clifton  Hoy,  South  Swansea,  Mass. 
Married  and  one  child.  He  is  manag- 
ing his  own  poultry  and  fruit  farm. 

Edmund  White,  Swansea,  Mass.  Man- 
aging his  own  dairy  enterprise. 

Robert  Sharkey,  Jr.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 
Has  entered  the  field  of  floriculture 
and  has  his  own  greenhouse  plant. 

Richard  Frasier.  Deceased. 

Edward  Lavagnino.  Lives  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  has  been  supervisor 
of  milk  testing  at  Penn  College.  He 
is  married  and  has  one  child. 
If  any  one  knows  any  corrections  or 
additions  please  give  us  the  informa- 
tion. 


A  famous  American  was  once  asked 
what  one  thing'  he  would  do,  given  the 
necessary  power,  to  make  the  world  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  He  re- 
plied, "I  would  make  health  contag- 
ious   instead    of    disease." — Hygeia. 


BRISTOL     COUNTY     FARM  E  RS'  B  U  LLET  I  N 


HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


ANNUAL  HOME  BUREAU  DAY 

Saturday,  June  8,  has  been  sched- 
uled for  the  annual  get-together  of 
vfomen  interested  in  our  Extension  pro- 
gram. An  interesting  and  varied  pro- 
gram is  being  planned. 

This  will  include  an  announcement  of 
our  Food  Buying  classes,  which  are  to 
be  conducted  next  fall  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  May  E.  Foley,  Nutrition 
Specialist  from  the  Massachusetts  State 
College.  Many  Bristol  County  women 
will  welcome  this  opportunity  to  renew 
their  friendship  with  Miss  Foley. 

Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr,  State  Home 
Demonstration  Leader,  and  Miss  Ruth 
Mclntire,  Recreation  Specialist,  will 
each   contribute  to  the  program. 

The  members  of  each  of  the  twenty- 
nine  clothing  groups  throughout  Bristol 
County  are  planning  a  style  revue  and 
exhibit  of  the  cotton  dresses  they  have 
made.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest 
evident  in  this  feature  since  the  group 
leaders  are  not  only  anxious  to  display 
the  very  attractive  dresses  the  mem- 
bers have  made,  but  everyone  wants 
to  see  the  other  dresses  that  have  been 
made. 

Mrs.  Esther  Cooley  Page  wiU  be 
present  to  meet  the  group  members, 
to  see  the  dresses,  and  to  take  part  in 
our  program. 

Another  speaker  who  cannot  be  an- 
nounced at  this  time  will  have  an  inter- 
esting message  for  our  homemakers. 

If  the  sun  shines  on  us  as  cheer- 
fully as  it  has  so  many  times  for  our 
Home  Bureau  Day  one  of  the  very 
pleasant  features  is  the  picnic  lunch  on 
the  lawn. 

The  day  is  Saturday,  June  8 — ^the 
time  from  10.30  A.  M.  to  3.30  P.  M. — 
and  the  place  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural    School,    Segreganset. 


ADOLESCENCE 

A  study  of  the  adolescent  period  is 
interesting  to  everyone,  first  because  it 
describes  a  period  of  life  through 
which  all  adults  have  passed,  and  sec- 
ond because  it  helps  us  to  interpret,  to 
understand,  and  to  guide  more  wisely 
the  young  people  of  today  who  are  fac- 
ing a  far  different  world  than  that 
which  we  faced. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  series  was 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  "Adolescent 
Conflicts."  A  conflict  Mrs.  Morley  point- 
ed out  is  really  a  problem  which  the 
individual  must  meet,  and  no  period  of 
life  is  free  from  problems. 

The  problems  of  the  adolescent  be- 
come more  significant  in  that  the  in- 
dividual at  that  time  is  emerging  from 
the  shelter  of  parental  control  to  the 
full  independence  of  adult  life. 

The  fourth  and  last  meetings  of  the 
series  will  be  held  at  the   Vocational 


School  in  .New  Bedford  on  May  16,  and 
at  the  Taunton  Public  Library  on  May 
17.  The  subject  for  discussion  will  be 
Vocational  Guidance — ^that  problem  of 
helping  the  adolescent  to  find  a  life 
work  which  is  becoming  so  increasing- 
ly difficult. 


FISH 

Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist 

Question:  Is  fish  a  perfect  substitute 
for  meat? 

Answer:  No  one  food  Is  ever  a  per- 
fect substitute  for  another,  but  all  lean 
meats  and  fish  are  protein  foods  or 
muscle  builders.  They  do  vary  in  their 
composition,  but  in  day-to-day  meal 
planning,  one  may  well  be  substituted 
for  another.  Lean  meat  is  richer  in 
iron  than  fish,  while  all  salt  water  fish 
is  an  excellent  source  of  iodine  and 
meat  a  poor  source.  Fat  fish  are  good 
sources  of  vitamins  A  and  D,  wlhile 
meat  is  a  poor  source. 

Question:  How  much  fish  is  usually 
bought  for  a  serving? 

Answer:  It  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  bone  and  other  waste.  With  small 
fish  purchased  whole,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  pound  to  a  serving. 
Lean  fillets  often  serve  four  persons 
to  a  pound.  When  purchasing  fairly 
large  fish  whole,  a  half  pound  to  a  per- 
son is  usually  allowed. 

Question:  Is  there  any  best  method 
of  preparing  fish? 

Answer:  No,  most  small  fish  or  fil- 
lets are  good  broiled,  though  some  are 
best  sauted.  Most  large  fish  are  good 
liaked.  Lean  fish  will  need  some  kind 
of  a  sauce  to  make  them  less  dry.  In 
fact,  most  fish  are  improved  with  the 
addition  of  a  slice  of  lemon,  a  little 
cheese,    or    a    sauce    of    some    kind. 

Question:  What  vegetables  are  best 
with  fish? 

Answer:  We  must  always  keep  in 
mind  that  both  color  and  texture  are 
important  in  the  vegetables  to  be 
served  with  fish,  as  it  lacks  color  and 
the  texture  is  not  particularly  interest- 
ing. Serve  vegetables  whole,  diced  or 
sliced.  A  crisp  green  salad  is  essential. 
Beets,  carrots,  spinach,  peas,  green 
beans  and  broccoli  are  all  good.  Avoid 
mashed  and  colorless  vegetables,  such 
as  mashed  potatoes,  onions,  cauliflower, 
vs^hite  turnips  and  vegetables  in  white 
sauce. 


PRESERVE  EGGS 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
when  eggs  are  plentiful  and  reasonable 
in  price,  it  is  often  wise  to  preserve 
a  few  dozen  for  winter  use.  Fresh  eggs, 
properly  preserved,  keep  from  eight 
months  to  a  year  in  excellent  condition. 

Eggs  laid  in  April  and  May  keep  bet- 
ter than  those  laid  later  in  the  season. 

Fresh,  clean  eegs  should  be  chosen. 


Eggs  that  float  when  placed  in  the  solu- 
tion are  not  fresh  and  will  not  keep. 

If  an  egg  is  only  slightly  soiled^ 
a  cloth  dampened  with  vinegar  may  be 
used  to  remove  stain.  If  an  egg  is  sO 
badly  soiled  that  it  must  be  washed  all 
over,  it  should  not  be  used  as  washing 
removes  the  natural  protective  coating 
which  prevents  spoiling. 

Waterglass  for  the  preserving  solu- 
tion may  be  bought  at  almost  any  drug 
store.  For  15  dozen  eggs,  use  one 
quart  of  waterglass  to  nine  quarts  of 
water  that  has  been  boiled  and  cooled. 
Wash  and  scald  a  five-gallon  crock. 
When  the  water  is  cool,  measure  it  and 
place  in  crock  with  the  waterglass,  and 
stir  well.  Drop  the  eggs  in  carefully. 
A  cracked  egg  will  spoU.  Eggs  may  be 
added  from  time  to  time  as  they  axe 
obtained.  When  the  process  is  com- 
pleted, there  should  be  at  least  two 
inches  of  the  solution  over  the  top 
layer  of  eggs. 

Cover  to  prevent  evaporation,  and 
keep  it  a  dry  place. 

Fresh,  clean  eggs,  properly  pre- 
served, can  be  used  satisfactorily  for 
all  purposes  in  cooking  and  for  the 
table.  When  eggs  preserved  in  water- 
glass  are  to  be  boiled,  a  small  hole 
should  be  made  in  the  shell  with  a  pin 
at  the  large  end  before  placing  them  in 
the  water.  This  is  done  to  allow  the 
air  in  the  egg  to  escape  when  heated 
so  as  to  prevent  cracking. 


RUTH  CRUICKSHANK  HARLOW 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  2) 

It  was  about  this  time,  in  1929,  that 
Ruth  was  selected  among  all  the  club 
girls  in  the  county,  as  the  one  to  rep- 
resent Bristol  County  at  the  first  Na- 
tional Club  Camp  at  Washington. 

A  few  weeks  after  her  return  she  be- 
came Mrs.  Harlow,  to  put  into  practice 
some  of  the  things  she  had  learned  in 
4-H  Club  v/ork.  It  was  a  lucky  day  for 
Mr.    Harlow. 

However,  she  did  not  lose  interest  in 
4-H  Club  work.  She  continued  to  lead 
canning  clubs  in  the  summer  and  com- 
bination food  and  clothing  clubs  in  the 
winter.  In  1934  Barbara  Williams,  one 
of  her  girls,  won  County  Honors  in  the 
canning  and  a  trip  to  State  Camp.  In 
1935  Barbara  won  a  trip  to  State  Camp 
offered  by  the  BaU  Jar  Company.  Mar- 
tha Allen,  also  a  club  member  of  Ruth's 
will  receive  a  trip  to  County  Camp  this 
year  because  of  her  canning.  Ruth  has 
also  had  girls  prize  vnnners  in  the 
County  Dress  Contest. 

We  can  always  add  to  our  knowledge 
and  Ruth  certainly  believes  this  be- 
cause she  has  helped  organize  groups 
in  the  Home  Demonstration  projects  for 
■Garment  Finishes,  Children's  Coats, 
Your  Money's  Worth,  Child  Develop- 
ment, and  is  now  leading,  with  another 
young  woman,  Mrs.  Alice  Harvey,  the 
Cotton  Dress  Class.  These  classes  cov- 
ered a  period  of  three  years.  In  the 
meantime  she  keeps  house  and  takes 
care  of  her  two  healthy  children  aged 
four  and  one  and  one-half  years. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


LEE  JOHNSON  SPEAKS  AT  SPRING- 
FIELD 

Mr.  D.  Lee  Johnson,  a  prominent 
County  Service  Club  Member,  accom- 
panied by  the  Club  Agent,  journeyed 
to  Springfield  recently  where  Lee  spoke 
On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Hampden  County  Service  Club. 
He  told  of  the  w^orMngs  and  accom- 
plishments of  our  own  Service  Club 
and  received  many  favorable  comments 
on  his  speech  after  the  banquet. 


CLUB  BROADCAST 

The  Club  Agent  will  broadcast  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  4-H  Club  members 
and  leaders  the  first  Wednesday  in  each 
month  from  now  on  at  11.30  A.  M. 
from  Station  WNBH  at  New  Bedford. 
The  power  from  this  Station  has  been 
increased  so  that  it  can  be  heard  on  the 
radio  in  all  parts  of  Bristol  County,  so 
listen  in  if  you  can  at  the  time  stated 
above.  There  will  be  some  important 
news  in  regard  to  County  Camp  at 
each  broadcast  before  camp  opens  on 
June  23. 


COUNTY  CAMP  NOTES 

Plans  for  County  Camp  are  fast 
rounding  into  shape.  The  following 
counselors  have  been  procured  to  date: 
Mr.  Joseph  Merrill  of  Raynham  will 
have  entire  charge  of  the  waterfront, 
that  is,  swimming  and  boats,  and  Colby 
Gilson  of  Taunton  will  be  his  assistant. 
Raymond  King  of  Taunton  and  John 
Perry,  Jr.,  of  North  Dartmouth  wiU  be 
tw'o  of  the  counselors  for  the  boys' 
hobbies  and  assist  with  the  recreational 
part   of  the   camp   program. 

The  women  counselors  to  date  are 
Mrs.  Louise  Gwilliam  and  Miss  Rose 
Gwilliam  of  Norton;  Mrs.  Clara  Ashley 
of  Berkley,  Camp  Secretary;  Mrs. 
Doris  Johnson  of  Rehoboth,  and  Miss 
Helen  Gurney  of  Freetown. 

Definite  applications  for  Camp  have 
been  received  to  date  from  Margaret 
and  Grace  EastWood  of  South  Easton; 
Barbara  Williams  of  Easton;  John  Paul 
Hyde  of  Berkley;  Elizabeth  and  Jean 
Richmond  of  Chartley,  and  Gorden 
Gurney  of  Freetown. 

We  hope  that  if  you  want  to  go  to 
Camp  you  will  send  in  your  application 
soon,  with  $1.00.  Please  be  sure  in 
sending  in  your  application,  either  cash, 
money  order,  or  check,  that  you  send 
it  to  Mrs.  Clara  F.  Ashley,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Taunton,  Mass.,  Camp  Secre- 
tary. 


Norman  Pickard  of  Freetown;  Second, 
Howard  Slocum  of  Dartmouth;  and 
Third,  Emmons  Entwistle  of  North 
Westport. 

All  of  the  following  boys  also  re- 
ceived over  20  eggs  per  bird,  or  over 
66  2-3  per  cent  production  for  the 
month:  Raymond  Michand,  Swansea; 
Martin  Slutsky,  Abraham  Linenthal  and 
David  Briggs  of  Attleboro;  Richard 
Hyde  of  Berkley;  Milton  Miehado  of 
North  Dartmouth;  Loring  Chace  of 
Swansea;  Ralph  and  Leonard  Doran  of 
Dai-tmouth;  Frank  and  George  Medeir- 
os  of  Somerset;  Charles  Paiva  of  Swan- 
sea; George  Phillips,  North  Dartmouth; 
George  RemUlard  of  Attleboro;  Alban 
Vincent  of  Rehoboth;  Albert  Desmar- 
ais.  North  Westport,  and  Mabel  Mason 
of  Swansea. 

The  standing  by  clubs  was: 

First — ^Faunce  School,  North  Dart- 
mouth. 

Second — Caswell  School,  East  Taun- 
ton. 

Third — Luthers  Comer,  Swansea. 

Fourth— FuU-O-Pep  Club,  North 
Dartmouth. 

Fifth— Factory  Club,  North  West- 
port. 

Sixth — Briggs  Comer,  Attleboro. 

Seventh — Common   School,    Berkley. 

Eighth — Beacon  Club,  Somerset. 

Ninth — Anawan  Club,  Rehoboth. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  three  winners  in  the  Egg  Laying 
Contest  for  March  are  as  follows :  First, 


GARDEN  CLUB  NOTES 

Your  vegetable  and  flower  gardens 
should  be  under  way.  Plant  peas,  rad- 
ishes, lettuce,  carrots,  beets,  parsnips, 
early  cabbage,  early  potatoes  and  swiss 
chard  now'.  It  would  be  best  to  wait 
until  about  the  middle  of  May  for 
sweet  corn,  beans,  tomatoes,  peppers, 
squash,   cucumbers  and  melons. 

Almost  any  of  the  annual  flower 
seeds  may  be  planted  now  including  pe- 
tunias, cosmos,  nasturtiums,  mignon- 
ette, annual  poppies  and  the  like. 

Watch  for  the  insects  and  at  their 
first  appearance  destroy  them.  Don't  let 
them  get  started.  Arsenate  of  lead  for 
chewing  insects  like  potato  beetles,  and 
Black  Leaf  40  or  Nicotine  Sulphate  for 
sucking  insects.  Send  for  a  bulletin  on 
garden  insects  and  diseases.  This  will 
tell  you  in  detail  how  to  check  these 
pests. 

When  the  ground  is  moist  as  it  is  at 
this  time  of  the  year  seed  need  not  be 
planted  so  deeply  as  a  little  later  when 
it  is  drier. 

It  is  advisable  to  stir  red  oxide  in 
your  seeds  before  planting.  It  prevents 
dying  off  of  your  seedlings  and  gives 
you  a  much  better  stand.  This  bulletin 
wUl  also  be  sent  to  you  if  you  write  to 
us  here  at  Segreganset. 


CANNING  CLUBS 

Summer  is  nearly  here  and  it  brings 
all  the  luscious  fresh  vegetables  and 
berries.  How  good  they  will  all  taste 
to  us  now,  but  how  much  better  it  will 
be  when  the  snow  is  deep  and  the  wind 
is  whistling  around  the  corners  of  the 
house,  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  canning 
closet  and  have  these  vegetables  all 
ready  for  us  to  use. 


Wouldn't  you  like  to  join  a  4-H  Can- 
ning Club  and  make  this  come  true? 
Now  is  the  time  to  enroll  so  you  can 
start  canning  the  first  fruits  and  vege- 
tables of  the  season.  Write  to  Miss 
Dorothy  M.  Stewart  at  Segreganset, 
Mass.  . 


HEALTH 

"The  place  to  get  vitamins  is  in  the 
market,  in  the  grocery  store,  from  the 
milk  man,  and  from  the  garden,  and 
not  from  the  drug  store." — Dr.  E.  V. 
McCollum. 


AROUND  THE  FARMS 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3) 
1.5  per  cent  nitrogen,  1.0  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  and  .4  per  cent  potash, 
it  is  quite  useful  as  a  top  dressing  for 
mowing  lands,  fruit  trees,  and  leafy 
types  of  vegetables.  For  grass  lands 
and  trees,  the  amounts  to  use  vary  with 
the  condition  of  the  crop,  but  should 
be  applied  early  in  the  spring  in 
amounts  up  to  about  six  tons  per  acre 
without  any  other  chemical  fertilizer. 
The  amounts  to  use  must  be  gauged 
by  the  apparent  needs  of  the  crop  and 
should  be  carefully  considered  as  the 
manure  is  especially  active  in  promot- 
ing wood  and  leaf  growth.  Too  heavy 
an  application  late  in  the  season  may 
result  in  "burning"  of  the  grass  crop 
or  late  tree  growth  that  will  winter 
kill.  For  vegetable  crops,  too  heavy  an 
application  of  manure  in  direct  contact 
will  burn  the  seedlings  and  encourage 
rank  top  growth  in  root  crops,  toma- 
toes, peppers  and  potatoes.  A  regular 
vegetable  fertilizer  supplemented  by  a 
small  amount  of  manure  is  a  safer 
course.  For  most  other  vegetable  crops 
where  reasonably  heavy  applications  of 
poultry  manure  are  used  in  amounts 
of  around  five  tons  or  more  to  the  acre 
use  300-500  pounds  of  superphosphate 
and  100-200  pounds  of  muriate  of  pot- 
ash as  supplements  to  the  manure. 

In  cases  where  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  litter  in  the  poultry  manure  the  rate 
per  acre  to  use  such  a  mixture  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  type  and  amount 
of  litter  mixed  with  the  manure.  Peat 
moss,  being  organic  by  origin,  is  espec- 
ially valuable. 
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FALL  RIVER  FARMERS'  MARKET 


Improvements  in  the  Farmers'  Mai-- 
ket  at  Fall  River  are  definitely  under- 
way. 

Your  County  Agent,  with  the  help  of 
the  Fall  River  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
D.  F.  Sullivan,  City  Real  Estate  Agent, 
and  several  others  have  been  instru- 
mental in  asking  the  Fall  River  City 
Council  to  set  aside  the  center  ai-ea  of 
the  Merchant  Mill  site  as  a  farmers' 
market. 

The  proposed  use  of  this  area  has 
been  explained  to  the  council  as  well  as 
to  a  farmers'  meeting  held  in  Somerset 
May  22.  The  area  is  now  being  leveled 
by  the  ERA  and  ground  will  be  suit- 
ably prepared  by  them  for  use  as  & 
market  place.  According  to  plans  about 
150  farmers'  vehicles  and  50  buyers' 
trucks  can  be  accommodated  on  the 
area  that  contains  two  and  one-fourth 
acres. 

It  will  probably  be  desirable  that  the 
farmers  using  this  market  get  together 
and  form  a  co-operative  association  to 
lease  and  operate  the  market.  The  Som- 
erset' meeting  named  Victor  Pontes, 
Frank  Botelho,  Chester  Simcock,  and 
Joseph  Traynor  of  Somerset;  Milton 
Wood  and  Manuel  Maderios  of  West- 
port,  and  Lester  Allen  of  Fall  River  as 
a  committee  to  study  possibilities  of  us- 
ing and  operating  the  Merchant  Mill 
site  as  a  Fanners'  Market.  It  Was  also 
desirable  that  farmers  from  Newport 
County  be  on  this  committee,  and 
Charles  W.  Harris,  Jr.,  County  Agent, 
in  conjunction  with  the  County  Agent 
in  Newport  County  have  held  a  meeting 
in  Taunton  and  a  committee  from  that 
county  were  named  to  work  with  the 
Bristol  County  group  to  plan  the  oper- 
ation of  a  new  market. 


INSECT   AND   DISEASE   CONTROL 


With  the  early  potatoes  3  to  6  inches 
high,  flea  beetles  are  starting  their 
work  of  puncturing  a  thousand  feeding 
holes  to  the  leaf.  The  flea  beetle  severe- 
ly injures  the  leaf  as  well  as  spreads 
Early  Blight.  The  control  is  two  pounds 
of  lead  arsenate  with  a  5-5-50  Bordeaux 
spray.  This  same  spray  can  be  used  for 
tomatoes  and  egg  plant  to  control  flea 
beetle  injury. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 


WOOL  POOL 


Sheep  owners  who  will  have  wool  for 
manufacture  into  blankets  through  the 
Massachusetts  Wool  Pool  this  year  are 
urged  to  plan  their  shipments  so  that 
they  will  arrive  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  at  Segreganset  not 
later  than  June  15.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with 
this  work  the  wool  pool  offers  growers 
an  opportunity  to  send  their  wool 
through  one  of  several  collecting  cen- 
ters, to  be  made  into  virgin  wool  blan- 
kets at  the   mill. 

The  Massachusetts  Wool  Pool  has 
been  operating  since  1920,  with  the  def- 
inite purpose  of  increasing  the  price  of 
raw  wool  received  by  the  grower 
through  the  medium  of  sale  of  blankets. 

A  list  of  recommendations  in  the 
handling  of  wool  is  as  follows: 

1.  All  wool  received  shall  be 
weighed  and  recorded  and  a  copy  of 
weight  record  given  to  owtier  when  the 
wool  is  received. 

2.  Each  bag  of  wool  shall  be  com- 
pletely closed  and  securely  tied  when 
wool   is   received. 

3.  Each  bag  of  wool  shall  be  tagged 
and  marked  with  owner's  name  and 
weight  when  received. 

4.  All  wool  received  may  well  be 
transferred  to  grain  bags  of  uniform 
Weight  when  received,  before  weighing 
in. 

5.  The  forwarder  of  the  wool,  (Mr. 
Pettey)  shall  see  the  wool  weighed  at 
the  station  when  shipped  and  verify  the 
weight  as  recorded  on  the  bill  of  lad- 
ing. 


AROUND  THE  FARMS 

Fruit  development  is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced so  that  the  indications  are  that 
we  shall  have  a  rather  full  crop  of  ap- 
ples. Baldwins  seem  to  be  bearing  the 
lightest  of  the  common  varieties. 
Wealthy,  Delicious,-  Mcintosh,  and 
Gravenstein  look  to  be  heavily  loaded. 
But — and  this  "but"  is  big — many 
things  can  happen  yet  to  lower  the 
crop  in  value  before  it  is  put  on  the 
market.  The  June  drop  may  be  heavy. 
And  that  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
heavily  set  trees.  It  will  decrease  the 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  3) 


TATTOOING   OF   POULTRY 


The  following  sentence  is  a  part  of  a 
letter  received  at  the  Extension  Office 
last  week  from  a  poultryman  in  the 
county:  "As  I  had  over  one  hundred 
pullets  stolen  last  year,  I  have  become 
interested  in   tattooing  poultry." 

Again,  a  part  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Howard  Whelan  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agi-iculture,  sent  out  to  poul- 
trymen  of  the  State,  "The  program  of 
registering  numbers  tattooed  on  poul- 
try has  been  developed  for  your  pro- 
tection as  a  method  of  curtailing  the 
amount  of  poultry  thieving  throughout 
the  state.  Without  a  definite,  unremov- 
able mark  on  poultry,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  trace  i>hem  and  identify 
them  after  they  are  stolen.  The  identi- 
fication af  poulti-y  after  it  is  stolen  has 
been  the  weak  spot  in  convicting  poul- 
try thieves.  It  may  perhaps  be  neWs  to 
you,  but  there  have  been  thousands  of 
birds  stolen  from  poultrymen  in  the 
past  year.  These  birds  have  been  taken 
in  lots  of  a  few  up  to  over  five  hun- 
dred birds  at  a  time.  You,  as  a  poultry- 
man,  are  urged  to  participate  in  this 
program.  The  only  cost  to  you  is  the 
price  of  the  tattoo  outfit  which  is  very 
reasonable.  The  process  of  tattooing  is 
simple  and  approximately  150  to  200 
birds  can  be  tattooed  in  an  hour." 

On  May  23rd,  a  county-wide  meeting 
was  held  in  regard  to  this  matter,  with 
Mr.  Whelan  demonstrating  the  method. 
About  sixty  poultrymen  were  present, 
and  many  made  out  their  application 
for  the  outfit.  A  complete  list  will  be 
published  later.  Applications  and  in- 
formation may  be  had  at  the  Extension 
Office  or  through  the  secretary  of  your 
nearest  poultry   association   as   follows: 

Acushnet  Farmers'  Pi-otective  Associa- 
tion— Secretary,  Frank  Kendrick,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Acushnet  Station,  New 
Bedford. 

Rehoboth  Mutual  Poulti-y  Association — ■ 
Secretary,  Warren  R.  Arnold,  Kelton 
Street,  Rehoboth. 

Taunton  Poultry  Protective  Association 
— Secretary,  Harold  O.  Woodward, 
Segreganset. 


Books   are  a  guide   in  youth  and   an 
entertainment  for  age. — Collier. 
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HERD    IMPROVEMENT   REPORT   OF 
1934 


The  annual  report  of  the  Bristol- 
Plymouth  Herd  Improvement  Associa- 
tion brings  forth  again  a  listing  of  fig- 
ures that  may  be  interpreted  in  any 
one  of  many  ways.  The  significant  fig- 
ures to  most  dairymen  are  the  pounds 
of  milk  produced  and  pounds  of  but- 
terfat,  or  as  this  report  gives  it,  aver- 
age butterf  at  test.  This  year  a  column  is 


added  giving  the  average  value  used  per 
hundred  weight  of  milk.  This  figure 
aids  in  explaining  why  some  dairymen 
have  such  a  large  margin  between  value 
of  the  milk  produced  and  feed  costs. 
The  report  shows  that  six  herds  av- 
eraged more  than  400  pounds  of  but- 
terfat  for  the  year  and  that  15  herds 
averaged  300  pounds  or  more  of  butter- 
fat  for  the  year.  A  record  of  this  sort 
is  hard  to  equal  in  any  herd  improve- 
ment association. 
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1. 

Bartlett,  Henry 

20 

9565 

4.2 

$274 

$2.86 

$137 

$137 

2. 

Bower,  Fannie  R. 

17 

7180 

9.2 

288 

4,00 

114 

174 

3. 

Cabral,   J.    J. 

20 

8342 

3.5 

192 

2.39 

108 

084 

4. 

Clark,   Lesie  N. 

16 

8849 

3.9 

236 

2.67 

121 

115 

5. 

Coweset  Farm 

38 

5377 

5.1 

270 

5.01 

106 

164 

6. 

Davidson,  W.  J. 

5 

9685 

5.3 

569 

4.11 

155 

414 

7. 

Deane,  Albert 

19 

8384 

4.0 

221 

2.63 

107 

114 

8. 

Flint,  George  B. 

32 

11490 

3.3 

307 

2.64 

160 

147 

9. 

Goff,    Ernest 

29 

8391 

3.6 

222 

2.64 

130 

092 

10. 

Hiller,  How'ard  B. 

40 

6866 

4.3 

220 

3.18 

100 

120 

11. 

Horton,  F.  H.  &  Son 

43 

9399 

3.7 

249 

2.67 

136 

113 

12. 

House   in  the  Pines 

13 

6029 

4.8 

290 

3.42 

116 

090 

13. 

Howard,   William  N. 

25 

8311 

4.2 

252 

3.03 

134 

118 

14. 

Kimball,  Ivory  W. 

17 

10567 

4.0 

335 

3.16 

126 

209 

15. 

Kress,  Albert  H. 

13 

6594 

5.6 

265 

4.02 

129 

136 

16. 

Mt.  Hope  Farm 

38 

8352 

3.3 

334 

4.00 

132 

202 

17. 

Peckham,  David  M. 

14 

10656 

4.0 

327 

3.06 

146 

181 

18. 

Peck,  Eugene  W. 

27 

8753 

4.1 

263 

3.00 

132 

131 

19. 

Sattler,  F.  C. 

21 

12245 

3.4 

331 

2.69 

155 

176 

20. 

Shaw,  B.  W. 

16 

7328 

4.0 

220 

4.02 

130 

090 

21. 

Standish,  H.  A. 

17 

6892 

3.9 

207 

3.00 

115 

092 

22. 

Young  Orchard  Co. 

10 

10397 

4.2 

310 

2.99 

113 

197 

INSECT   AND   DISEASE 

CONTROL 

( 

ON  YOUR  RADIO 

Cut  worms  have  been  numerous  this 
spring.  One  tomato  grower  lost  tWo 
thousand  field  set  plants  in  two  nights 
last  week.  The  control  is  25  pounds  of 
bran,  1  pound  Paris  green,  1  pint  of 
molasses  and  enough  water  to  make  the 
bran  stick  together. 

The  striped  and  spotted  cucumber 
beetle  can  be  controlled  with  the  spray 
2-2-50  Bordeaux  to  which  has  been 
added  1   pound  calcium  arsenate. 

The  spray  rigs  should  be  all  set  to  go 
on  potatoes  when  they  are  6  inches 
high.  For  the  man  who  forgot  to  clean 
his  sprayer  at  the  end  of  the  season 
last  summer  a  solution  of  1  quart  of 
hydrocholorie  acid  (muriatic  acid)  to 
20  gallons  of  water  will  loosen  up  the 
old  spray  residue  and  clean  up  the  tank. 
This   solution   can  also  be  used  to  re- 


With  Daylight  Saving  time  in  effect 
radio  broadcasts  over  WBZ  and  WBZA 
are  one  hour  later,  coming  over  the  air 
Monday  through  Saturday  from  12.45 
to  1.15  P.  M.,  and  Monday  through  Fri- 
day from  5.15  to  5.30  P.  M.  These 
broadcasts  are  timely  talks  by  state  and 
county  extension  workers  and  leaders 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics  as 
well  as  market  news  and  weather  fore- 
casts. 

This  month  on  June  14  from  12.45 
to  1.15  Charles  W.  Harris,  Jr.,  County 
Agricultural  Agent,  will  speak  on  "Re- 
ducing .Production  Costs,"  while  Miss 
Blanche  W.  Fames,  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent,  will  speak  on  "A  Summer 
Health  Round  Up." 

move   fresh   Bordeaux   from  the  hands 
or  clothes. 


AROUND  THE  FARMS 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  2) 
amount  of  thinning  that  apparently  will 
have  to  be  done  this  year  if  size  of  fruit 
is  desired.  This  is  a  very  important  fac- 
tor in  the  marketing  of  Delicious. 

Then  there  are  the  insect  and  disease 
factors  to  be  reckoned  with.  Curculio 
beetles  are  now  busy.  Scab  is  either  un- 
der control  by  now  or  not.  We  may  ex- 
pect apple  maggots  or  Railroad  worms 
by  June  25,  approxmately.  And  there 
are  many  more  pests  looking  for  their 
favorite  feeding  or  breeding  grounds. 

So  it  seems  a  matter  of  everlasting 
w'ork  at  the  job  of  prevention  or  con- 
trol. Timeliness  of  spray  and  thorough- 
ness of  application,  together  with  san- 
itary orchard  practices  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  the  possibility  of  making 
a  lit Je  money  for  you. 


How  about  your  poultry  range  for 
the  pullets?  Remember  that  hot  day 
last  week?  Were  the  youngsters  out  in 
the  sun,  panting  for  coolness,  water 
supply  warm,  and  a  hot  house  to  go  into 
at  night?  What  about  providing  a  little 
shade  for  chicks,  and  water?  Pine 
boughs,  tar  paper  covered  frame,  or 
grain  bags  stretched  on  some  kind  of 
support  will  help  a  great  deal,  if  you 
haven't  natural  shade  on  the  range. 


B.  C.  A.  NOTES 


ANNUAL  DANCE  AT  WILBUR'S 

Date— June    18,    1935. 

Place — Wilbur's-on-the-Taunton. 

Event — ^Ozzie   Nelson's  Orchestra. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  to  the  B. 
C.  A.  S.  boys  and  their  partners.  "We 
shall  gather  along  the  south  wall,"  and 
the  management  has  assured  us  of  their 
fullest  co-operation  for  the  evening. 
Let's  turn  out  in  a  large  group  and  en- 
joy ourselves  as  much  as  at  the  May 
Queen  Dance  at  the  school.  By  the  way, 
do  you  know  who  was  chosen  as  May 
Queen?   The  next  note  Will  tell  you. 


MAY   QUEEN   CHOSEN 

The  May  Queen  Dance  was  one  of 
the  best  events  of  the  season  at  the 
school.  Miss  Lois  Cummins  was  chosen 
by  popular  vote  to  have  the  honor  of 
being  the  May  Queen.  The  decorations 
of  lilacs,  honeysuckle,  and  apple  blos- 
soms, lent  an  atmosphere  of  gaiety  and 
joy  to  the  occasion.  Rev.  George  Tru- 
man Carl,  of  Winchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  a  guest  of  the  evening.  All 
of  the  older  fellows  are  always  glad 
to  see  him,  as  he  was  English  instructor 
in  the  School  for  a  time. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


STRAWBERRIES 

Since  June  is  the  month  for  straw- 
berries the  following  recipes  may  be 
useful.  For  further  information  regard- 
ing canning  or  other  forms  of  food 
preservation,  write  to  your  Extension 
Service  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
ural  School  in  Segreganset. 

CANNING  STRAWBERRIES 
(Overnight  method) 

1.  Pick  over,  hull,  and  wash  ber- 
ries. 

2.  Measure  about  %  cup  sugar  for 
each  quart  of  fruit,  depending  on  the 
variety  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 

3.  Sprinkle  a  little  sugar  on  the  bot- 
tom of  a  flat  crock  or  enamel  pan. 
Add  a  layer  of  strawberries  then  alter- 
nate sugar  and  fruit  until  all  are  used 
up,  being  sure  to  have  sugar  on  top. 

4.  Let  stand  10  or  12  hours  (over- 
night) in  a  cool  place. 

5.  If  sugar  is  not  entirely  dissolved 
heat  over  a  moderate  fire  until  this  is 
accomplished.  Do  not  boil. 

6.  Pack  the  fruit  into  clean,  tested 
jars,  being  careful  not  to  crush.  Pill 
with  fruit  only  to  the  neck  of  the  jars.. 

7.  Complete  filling  of  jars  with 
syrup  resulting  from  the  mixture  of 
berries  and  sugar.  Proper  packing  will 
permit  the  use  of  all  the  syrup. 

8.  Wipe  off  sealing  surface  of  the 
jars,  put  on  rubber  and  cover,  and 
bring  top  clamp  into  notch  on  the 
cover. 

9.  Place  jars  on  a  rack  in  a  kettle 
where  they  may  be  covered  to  a  depth 
of  at  least  one  inch  with  water. 

10.  Bring  water  to  boiling  and  hold 
it  at  that  point  for  12  minutes  for  pint 
jars. 

11.  Remove  jars  from  water,  and 
complete  the  seal  by  pushing  down  the 
side   clamp. 

12.  Jars  should  be  allowed  to  cool 
before    storing. 

STRAWBERRY  JAM 
This  product  if  properly  made  is  the 
best  method  of  straw'berry  preserva- 
tion. It  may  be  made  sweet  or  mildly 
sub-acid  depending  on  the  amount  of 
sugar  used.  It  may  be  of  smooth,  even 
consistency,  with  no  indication  of  in- 
dividual fruits,  or  it  may  be  made  so 
that  most  of  the  fruit  shows  as  indiv- 
idual berries.  It  may  be  quite  thin  or 
very  thick  depending  on  the  taste  of  the 
consumer  and  the  amount  of  cooking. 

1.  Pick  over,  hull,  and  wash  fruit. 
Use  only  2  or  3  quarts  in  one  cooking. 

2.  Crush  part  of  fruit  and  start  boil- 
ing. 

3.  Boil  vigorously  with  frequent 
stirring  until  the  consistency  of  finished 
jam,   until  it  "looks   like  it's   done." 

4.  Add  from  1  to  1%  cups  of  sugar 
for   each  quart  of  fruit.   This   amount 


depends  on  variety  and  quality  of  the 
fruit.  Stir  the  sugar  in  very  thorough- 
ly to  prevent  scorching. 

5.  Boil  vigorously,  being  sure  it 
does  not  scorch.  Jam  of  medium  con- 
sistency is  finished  when  it  will  mound 
up  on  a  spoon.  Allow  to  cool  five  min- 
utes with  frequent  stirring  to  get  rid 
of  froth. 

6.  Pour  finished  jam  into  jars.  Jams 
made  with  less  than  2  cups  of  sugar 
per  quart  of  fruit  will  not  keep  unless 
they  are  hermetically  sealed. 

7.  Wipe  off  sealing  surface  of  jars, 
put  on  rubber  and  cover,  and  put  top 
clamp  into  notch  on  top  of  cover. 

8.  Place  jars  in  water  bath  (see  No. 
9  above).  Bring  water  to  boiling  and 
boil  for  5  minutes  to  insure  sealing. 

9.  Remove  from  water  bath,  com- 
plete,  seal,   cool,   and  store. 


5.  There  must  not  be  too  much 
narrowing  dowli  of  interest  to  a  too 
limited  field,  but  broaden  the  possibili- 
ties instead. 


ANNUAL  HOME  BUREAU  DAY 

On  June  8  the  following  program 
was  presented  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School.  A  more  complete 
review  of  this  event  will  appear  in  the 
July  Bulletin. 

"Forward  Look,"  Mrs.  Annette  T. 
Herr,   Home   Demonstration  Leader. 

"Buying  Food  in  1935,"  Miss  May  E. 
Foley,  Nutrition  Specialist. 

"'Making  Clothing  at  Home,"  Mrs. 
Esther  C.  Page,  Clothing  Specialist. 

Style  Revue,  Members  of  "Your  Cot- 
ton Dress"  groups. 

"Textiles  from  Other  Lands,"  Miss 
Dorothy  Gatton,  Assistant  Professor  at 
Rhode  Island  State  College. 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Stewart,  Assistant 
Extension  Agent,  led  group  singing 
and  games. 


ADOLESCENCE 

Vocational  Guidance  was  the  subject 
of  the  final  meeting-  of  the  groups 
studying  the  adolescent  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Morley,  Child 
Development  Specialist. 

Since  this  problem  of  selecting  a 
satisfactory  vocation  is  such  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  life  of  any  individual 
too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on 
the    importance   of   careful   guidance. 

The  following  principles  of  vocational 
guidance  are  suggestive  to  those  who 
are  helping  young  people  to  select  a 
means  of  earning  their  living. 

1.  The  responsibility  of  choice 
must   rest  with   the   individual   himself. 

2.  Guidance  must  be  flexible,  allow- 
ing for  change  as  both  the  individual 
and  the  vocation  may  change  with 
changing   conditions.. 

3.  The  individual  differences  must 
be  considered  in  order  to  avoid  putting 
a  "square  peg  in  a  round  hole." 

4.  There  should  be  many  oppor- 
tunities for  tSTring  out,  but  the  final 
choice  should  be  postponed. 


QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  COLUMN 

FACTS  FOR  FOOD  FADDISTS 

Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist. 

Question:  Does  it  harm  food  to  leave  it 
in  open  tin  cans? 

Answer:  Food  is  not  poisoned  by  being 
left  in  opened  tin  cans.  It  will  spoil 
just  as  quickly  but  no  more  quickly 
than  food  kept  in  any  other  kind  of  a 
container. 

Question:  Is  milk  a  perfect  food? 

Answer:  No  food  is  perfect  in  itself, 
although  we  can  probably  honestly  say 
that  milk  is  the  most  nearly  perfect 
food.  We  need  a  balanced  diet  and 
the  ideal  state  to  be  arrived  at  is 
that  we  learn  to  eat  everything,  and 
include   variety   from   day  to   day. 

Question:  Is  bran  needed  for  rough- 
age? 

Answer:  All  the  roughage  or  bulk  that 
we  normally  need  can  be  had  from 
whole  grain  breakfast  cereals  and 
breads,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Too 
much  roughage  may  injure  the  lining 
of  the  digestive  tract.  Before  using 
bran,   consult  your  doctor. 

Question:  Should  proteins  and  starches 
be  served  at  separate  meals? 

Answer:  Proteins  and  starches  at  the 
same  meal  are  not  "incompatible." 
Nature  provides  them  both  in  com- 
bination, and  there  are  very  few  ex- 
amples of  either  in  the  pure  state. 
Bread,  breakfast  cereals,  potato, 
diced  beans  and  peas  are  all  examples 
of  combinations  of  both  starches  and 
proteins. 

Question:  Is  it  harmful  to  eat  acid 
fruits  with  milk? 

Answer:  Acid  fruits  and  milk  taken 
at  the  same  meal  should  be  no  bug- 
aboo. What  if  the  acid  does  curdle 
the  milk?  The  gastric  juice  will 
curdle  it  anyway.  In  fact  the  curd 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  acid 
fruit  will  hasten  digestion. 


WHO  AM   I? 

Life  is  a  misery  without  me. 
I  am  the  secret  of  happiness. 
Without  me  the  years  are  a  menace,  old 

age  a  tragedy. 
I  offer  myself  to  you  and  you  do  not 

heed. 
I    bide    my    time,    tomorrow    you    will 

come   begging.   I  shall  turn   aside. 
I  hold  your  future  in  the  hollow  of  my 

hand. 
I  can  make  of  you  what  I  will. 
I  am  the  most  important  thing  in  all  the 

w'orld,  and  without  which  all  else  is 

impossible. 
I  AM  GOOD  HEATH. 

— Indiana  Division  of  Public  Health. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


ROBERT  M.   SHARPLES 

Bob  Sharpies  is  one  of  this  county's 
former  outstanding  club  members.  He 
joined  the  poultry  club  in  the  fall  of 
1921  and  at  that  time  was  living  in  Fall 
River.  He  also  enrolled  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  in  the  fall 
of  that  year. 

Bob  made  some  fine  records  with  his 
flock  of  poultry  and  for  a  few  years, 
about  1924  and  1925,  was  considered', 
in  club  circles,  to  be  one  of  the  best 
poultry  judges  in  the  State.  He  placed 
second  in  the  4-H  Judging  Contest  at 
the  Boston  Poultry  ShoW  at  about  that 
time  in  which  over  50  contestants  took 
part. 

After  Bob  graduated  from  the  Agricul- 
tural School  in  1925  he  took  over  the 
management  of  a  poultry  and  dairy 
farm  in  Attleboro,  where  he  made  a 
great  success  of  his  work.  After  being 
there  for  a  few  years  he  went  to  the 
Peck  Farm  in  Seekonk  and  conducted 
their  poultry  department,  putting  it  on 
a  paying  basis  and  making  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

It  was  while  here  that  Bob  become  a 
local  leader  of  a  4-H  Club  in  Seekonk. 
He  was  active  in  this  and  in  the  County 
4-H  Service  Club,  of  which  he  was  vice- 
president,  until  he  accepted  a  better 
job  in  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.  Just  re- 
cently Bob  has  returned  to  this  county 
where  he  accepted  a  position  with  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Goff,  one  of  Rehoboth's  lead- 
ing poultrymen,  as  foreman  of  his 
plant.  We  understand  that  Bob  is  mak- 
ing his  usual  good  record  there  and  that 
Mr.  Goflf  is  much  pleased  over  having 
secured  the  right  man. 

The  Club  Agent  and  the  Service  Club 
is  also  much  pleased  that  Bob  has  re- 
turned to  this  county,  for  this  means 
that  he  will  be  active  again  in  the  4-H 
Work.  He  has  always  been  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  4-H  Club  and  the 
County  Service  Club. 

He  has  been  a  county  poultry  cham- 
pion and  State  champion  in  Farm  Man- 
agement and  has  been  rewarded  by  re- 
ceiving two  trips  to  the  State  Camp.  He 
was  a  counselor  at  our  own  County 
Camp  a  few  years  ago. 

During  the  time  that  Bob  was  here 
at  the  Aggie  School,  and  also  for  some 
time  after,  he  has,  by  the  receipts  from 
his  poultry,  helped  to  support  his  own 
home  in  Fall  River.  He  has  always  been 
capable,  helpful  and  dependable,  and 
success  in   life   is   sure   to  be  his. 


Norman  Pickard,  Freetown;  Second, 
Harvey  Lenon  of  Swansea;  Third,  Ralph 
and  Leonard  Doran  of  North  Dart- 
mouth. 

The  following  also  had  20  or  more 
eggs  per  bird  for  the  month:  Howard 
Slocum,  North  Dartmouth;  George  and 
Frank  Medeiros,  Somerset;  David 
Briggs,  Attleboro;  Alban  Vincent,  Re- 
hoboth;  Loring  Chace,  Swansea;  Ray- 
mond Harrington,  George  Phillips, 
Norman  Bessette,  Milton  Michado  of 
North  Dartmouth;  George  Hyde,  Berk- 
ley; Raymond  Michand,  Mary  Furtado, 
Swansea;  and  Lavn'ence  Bliss  and 
George  Remillard  of  Attleboro. 

The  standing  by  clubs  is  as  follows: 

First— Full-0-Pep,   North   Dartmouth. 

Second — Faunce  Corner,  North  Dart- 
mouth. 

Third — Luther,   Swansea. 

Fourth — Briggs  Corner,  Attleboro. 

Fifth — Caswell,    East    Taunton. 

Sixth — Beacon,   South  Somerset. 

Seventh — Berkley    Common,    Berkley. 

Eighth — Anawan,   Rehoboth.. 

Ninth — ^Factory,    Westport. 


COUNTY  CAMP  NOTES 

The  entries  are  beginning  to  come  in 
better  now.  Since  the  last  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  the  following  applications  have 
been  received:  Edward  Bedard,  Fair- 
haven;  Walter  Milos,  Acushnet;  Helen 
Mitton,  West  Dighton;  Charlotte  Cor- 
nell, Freetown;  Shirley  Jones,  Easton; 
and  Vira  Haskell  of  Chartley. 

County  Champions  chosen  to  date 
are:  Canning,  Martha  Allen,  Easton; 
Garden,  Leonard  Perreault,  Acushnet. 
Each  of  the  County  Champions  vrill  be 
asked  to  pay  just  the  $1.00  application 
fee. 

Miss  Hilda  Leite  of  Acushnet  is  the 
other  counselor  not  mentioned  in  last 
month's  Bulletin.  We  are  all  sorry  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Merrill  cannot  be  with 
us  this  year.  We  are  not  sure  yet  who 
will  take  Joe's  place,  but  it  will  be  a 
competent   "water  front   man." 

Three  free  trips  have  already  been 
donated  to  date  as  follows:  The  Fair- 
haven  Grange,  The  Dighton  Rock 
Grange  and  the  New  Bedford  Kiwanis 
Club. 

Do  not  forget  to  get  your  certificate 
of  good  health  from  your  School  Nurse 
or  doctor  a  few'  days  before  coming  to 
Camp. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  results   of  the  Egg  Laying  Con- 
test  for   April   are    as    follows:      First, 


GARDEN   CLUB   NOTES 

There  have  been  over  150  enrolments 
thus  far  in  the  Garden  Club.  Clubs 
have  been  organized  in  the  Wilbur 
School,  South  Somerset;  the  South 
School,  Somerset;  the  County  Street 
School  and  Caswell  School  of  Taunton; 


the  Luther  School  of  Swansea;  Marie  S. 
Howard  School,  Acushnet;  Booth's  Cor- 
ner School,  South  Westport;  the  Com- 
mon School  at  Berkley;  Anawan  School, 
Rehoboth;  and  the  Pleasant  Street 
School  of  Rehoboth. 


See  article  for  control  of  common  in- 
sects in  another  column  of  the  Bulletin 
entitled   "Insect   and   Disease   Control." 

Second  plantings  of  string  beans  and 
corn  may  be  planted  now.  Late  cabbage 
plants  may  be  set  out  late  in  June. 
Peppers  may  be  set  out  now  and  winter 
squash  may  be  planted  no  later  than  the 
20th  of  June. 

Transplant  flower  seedlings  to  a  dis- 
tance 8  inches  to  1  foot  apart.  Either 
this  or  thin  out  the  seedlings  to  this 
distance.  Spray  plants  with  arsenate  of 
lead  and  Black  Leaf  40,  according  to 
directions  on  package  if  insect  pests 
bother.  Usually  two  tablespoons  of  lead 
to  3  gallons  of  water  and  teaspoonful 
Black  Leaf  40  to  the  same  quantity  of 
water. 


HEART  H 

As  you  know  Nellie  Kut  of  Acushnet 
is  to  go  to  National  Camp  in  June.  It 
is  necessary  to  raise  ?50.00  for  her  trip 
Thus  far  nearly  $25.00  has  been  do- 
nated by  various  4-H  clubs.  The  club 
which  Nellie  has  led  this  year  donated 
$5.00.  The  club  from  which  Nellie  grad- 
uated when  she  graduated  from  the  Ma- 
rie S.  Howard  School,  together  with  the 
teachers  from  that  school  and  the 
Superintendent,  gave  $5.25.  A  4-H  club 
of  girls  from  the  New  Bedford  Voca- 
tional School,  led  by  Miss  Harriet  Bat- 
tie,  conducted  a  food  sale.  With  the 
$7.00  obtained  they  sent  $5.00  toward 
Nellie's  trip  and  $2.00  for  the  Farley 
4-H  Club  House.  On  Round  Up  Day  in 
April  the  4-H  Service  Club  conducted 
a  food  booth  and  turned  into  the  fund, 
a  little  more  than  $8.00. 


STATE   CONTEST  NOTES 

On  Saturday,  June  1,  Bristol  County 
was  represented  in  the  State  4-H 
Dress  Contest  by  the  following  girls: 
Eleanor  Parker  of  Acushnet,  with  her 
silk  street  costume;  Margaret  Rusconi, 
Taunton  with  her  cotton  sport  dress; 
and  Rita  Vincent,  Rehoboth,  with  her 
cotton  Sunday  best  dress. 

Rose  Lamb  and  Marjorie  Webster  of 
Taunton,  entered  the  State  Baking 
Powder  Biscuit  Contest  at  the  same 
time.  These  girls  had  an  enjoyable 
week  end  as  they  went  to  Amherst  on 
Friday,  May  31,  and  stayed  overnight 
at  the  Farley  4-H  Club  House.  Miss 
Ida  Davis  of  Taunton  went  also  to  as- 
sist with  the  tranportation. 
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DUTCH  ELM  BEETLE  THREATENS 
OUR  ELMS 


Dutch  elm  disease  threatens  to  de- 
stroy the  three  million  or  more  elm 
trees  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts unless  every  effort  is  made  to 
detect  and  prevent  its  spread,  states 
William  H.  Davis,  professor  of  botany 
at  the  Massachusetts  State  College. 

More  than  7,000  trees  have  been  re- 
moved and  10,000  infected  trees  are 
still  standing  within  a  50  mile  radius 
of  New  York  City,  according  to  esti- 
mates, and  more  than  50  have  been 
found  infected  in  Connecticut,  which 
shows  that  the  disease  is  spreading  to- 
ward Massachusetts.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  spent 
three-fourths  of  a  million  dollars  to 
control  this  disease.  In  addition,  several 
states  have  appropriated  large  sums.  So 
far,  says  Mr.  Davis,  the  disease  has  not 
reached  us,  but  it  behooves  everyone 
interested  in  the  protection  of  the  elm 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  signs  of  the 
disease. 

Everyone  should  be  on  the  lookout 
during  July,  August,  and  September  to 
try  to  locate  elms  with  branches  bear- 
ing dead  leaves.  The  dead  brown  leaves 
usually  remain  attached  to  the 
branches,  although  sometimes  most  of 
them  fall  off.  If  you  locate  such  a  tree 
notify  your  tree  warden  at  once.  In- 
dividuals may  do  their  own  collecting 
and  sending  of  material  directly  to  the 
Dutch  Elm  Disease  Laboratory  at  Mas- 
sachusetts State  College  at  Amherst 
Collect  six  or  eight  twigs  about  the  size 
of  a  lead  pencil  from  the  dead  branches 
and  send  them  to  the  laboratory. 

The  twigs,  if  cut  lengthwise,  show 
dark  brown  streaks  extending  through 
the  sapwood.  Branches  may  die  and 
dark  streaks  appear  in  the  sapwood  due 
to  other  causes  than  the  Dutch  elm  dis- 
ease fungus,  so  it  is  best  to  get  in  touch 
with  your  tree  warden  immediately. 


AROUND  THE  FARMS 


There  is  a  mighty  lot  of  difference 
in  poultry  ranges.  The  very  fact  that 
the  growing  stock  is  on  a  grass  range 
is  not  an  indication  that  the  goal  of 
ideal  ranges  has  been  reached.  If  the 
grass  has  been  allowed  to  mature  be- 
fore turning  in  the  birds  not  a  great 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 


POTATO  TOUR 


Potato  growers  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  fertilizer  and 
spray  demonstration  plots  in  the 
Dartmouth  -  Westport  section  on 
Saturday,  July  13.  A  potato  tour 
has  been  arranged  by  Charles  W. 
Harris,  Jr.,  County  Agricultural 
Agent,  to  visit  the  farm  of  Mrs.  A. 
G.  W.  Sampson,  North  Westport; 
John  Smith  and  Samuel  Boan, 
South  Westport;  and  Edward  Frei- 
tas,  Dartmouth.  Other  fields  of  po- 
tatoes in  between  these  farms  will 
be   visited. 

The  tour  will  form  on  the  Old 
New  Bedford  Road  at  the  "Diver- 
sion Ditch"  at  North  Westport  at 
10.30.  Time  to  eat  lunch  will  be 
taken  after  visiting  the  second 
farm.  Bring  your  own  lunch. 
Everyone  is  welcome  to  come  and 
see  the  prospects  of  good  potato 
crops  in  this  section. 


FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK 


With  17  special  programs  and  a  long 
list  of  entertainment  features,  the  an- 
nual Farm  and  Home  Week  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  College  promises  to 
be  the  best  ever.  It  is  seldom  that  so 
many  noted  speakers  with  vital  subjects 
appear  on  a  program  during  a  period 
of  four  days.  It  would  seem  worth 
while,  for  our  rural  folk  particularly, 
to  make  an  extra  effort  to  attend. 
Neighbors  could  ride  together  and  share 
the  travel  expense.  In  some  commun- 
ities, it  might  be  possible  to  get  enough 
people  together  to-  hire  a  bus. 

Room  accommodations  in  Amherst 
are  vei-y  reasonable.  Camp  sites  are 
many,  pleasant,  and  free,  with  water 
and  other  facilities  close  by. 

Complete  programs  are  available  and 
may  be  secured  by  writing  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege, Amherst. 

We  urge  our  many  friends  in  Bristol 
County  to  visit  their  State  College  dur- 
ing Farm  and  Home  Week,  July  23,  24, 
25  and  26. 


STRAWBERRY   OBSERVATIONS 


The  past  season  left  the  following  im- 
pressions: 

1.  An  inci-easing  amount  of  "gray 
rot." 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  3) 


CROP   DISEASES    AND    PESTS 


Estimates  place  the  total  rainfall  in 
June  at  more  than  fi.ve  inches.  This 
rainfall  with  its  subsequent  dampness 
has  been  excellent  for  the  spread  of 
disease.  Diseases  and  pests  that  will  ap- 
pear this  month  and  the  control  of 
each  is  as  follows: 

Squash:  Vine  Borer — Spray  four 
times  at  weekly  intervals  during  July 
with  1  quart  nicotine  sulphate  to  50 
gallons  of  water.  ' 

Stink  Bug — Hand  pick  bugs  and  de- 
stroy eggs.  Kill  young  bugs  with  spray, 
one  pint  nicotine  sulphate  to  50  gallons 
water.  Place  small  boards  near  plants 
at  night  to  trap  old  bugs  and  hand 
pick  in  the  morning. 

Beans:  Bacterial  Blight,  Anthracnose 
— Avoid  working  and  picking  beans 
while  plants  are  wet. 

Melons:  Anthracnose,  Mildew  and 
Scab — ^Apply  spray  Bordeaux  2-2-50  or 
copper  lime  dust  20-80  every  ten  to 
fourteen  days  beginning  soon  after  vin- 
ing. 

Tomatoes:  Blight — ^Dust  copper  lime 
20-80  dust  at  ten  to  fourteen  day  in- 
tervals or  spray  with  5-5-50  Bordeaux. 

Potatoes:  Late  Blight — Spray  Green 
Mountains  with  Bordeaux  5-5-50  dust, 
copper  lime  20-80.  Ridge  rows  well  af- 
ter last  cultivation. 

Cabbage:  Imported  Cabbage  Butter- 
fly—When caterpillars  appear  spray  one 
pound  calcium  arsenate  and  one  pound 
hydra  ted  lime  to  50  gallons  of  water  or 
dust  calcium  arsenate  10-90. 

These  controls  cover  the  common  in- 
sects and  diseases.  Information  on  less 
common  diseases  can  be  obtained  from 
Bulletin  116  or  your  County  Agricul- 
tural Agent. 


DORIS  HOWARD  JOHNSON 

For  several  years  Mrs.  Doris  Howard 
Johnson  of  Rehoboth  has  been  actively 
interested  in  4-H  Club  work.  When  she 
was  thirteen  she  joined  the  4-H  Can- 
ning Club  and  continued  for  several 
years.  She  has  been  president  and  sec- 
retary of  her  club.  In  1922  she  won  a 
trip  to  Camp  Gilbert  as  County  Cham- 
pion. In  1924  she  won  a  trip  to  Camp 
Vail  in  Springfield.  Two  yeai-s  later  she 
went  as  junior  counselor  to  Kingston, 
R.    I.    When   she   was  teaching  she   led 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column   1) 
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DORIS  HOWARD  JOHNSON 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3) 
a  club  for  two  years.  She  also  was  as- 
sistant  secretary   of   junior   exhibits   at 
the   Young  Farmers'   Show  in    1925. 

During  her  club  work  she  met  D. 
Lee  Johnson  and  later  married  him. 
Neither  one  has  forgotten  the  4-H  club 
Work  as  they  are  both  still  very  active 
and  want  other,  young  people  to  get  as 
much  from  the  work  as  they  did.  Doris 
has,  since  her  marriage,  led  a  club  for 
two  years,  one  year  in  food  and  one 
year  in  homecraft.  She  is  active  in  the 
Service  Club  on  the  membership  com- 
mittee. For  the  past  two  years  she  has 
been  counselor  at  4-H  County  Camp. 
This  means  a  great  deal  of  advance 
planning  and  preparation  as  she  has 
three  lovely,  healthy,  active  children 
whose  ages  are  6  % ,  5  and  3  V2  years,  as 
well  as  her  husband  that  must  be  pro- 
vided for  while  she  is  away. 

Doris  has  also  been  active  in  Home 
Demonstration  work  as  administrative 
as  well  as  project  leader  for  the  past 
three  years  in  various  projects. 


AROUND  THE  FARMS 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  1) 
deal  of  value  will  be  found  in  the  grass 
as  green  food.  It  will  be  tough  and 
dry  with  some  danger  of  a  "crop- 
bound"  condition,  particularly  if  the 
birds  have  been  on  bare  range.  An 
ideal  to  strive  for  and  not  at  all  impos- 
sible is  a  rotation  range  of  good  grass 
sod,  with  the  number  of  birds  not  tooi 
great  to  wear  down  the  grass  to  bare 
ground.  Moving  the  shelters  regularly 
will  help  in  this  matter. 


There  seems  to  be  quite  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  poultry  farms  in  re- 
gard to  the  ideal  range  shelter.  The 
writer  noticed  many  different  types 
around  the  county  with  apparently  all 
having  their  good  points  and  some  more 
or  less  desirable  features.  It  seems  that 
the  following  factors  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  value  of  any  type  of 
range   shelter. 

1.  It  should  be  inexpensive  to  con- 
struct. 

2.  Light  enough  to  be  easily  moved 
with  little  help. 

3.  Smaller  units  are  preferable  to 
large  ones. 

4.  Construction  should  be  well  done 
to  enable  the  shelter  to  stand  frequent 
moving. 

5.  It  should  shelter,  or  do  the  job  it 
is  intended  for.  And  that  means  to  pro- 
tect  from   storms,   heat   and   vermin. 

6.  The  design  should  be  considered 
with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  shel- 
ter for  a  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Idle  equipment  is  an  expense. 


one,  unfortunately.  It  is,  of  course. 
well  to  say  that  we  should  so  manage 
our  flocks  that  no  sickness  occurs.  Yet 
every  poultryman  know's  that  he  will 
have  some  dead  birds  during  the  year. 
The  best  disposal  is  by  burning,  either 
in  a  specially  built  incinerator  where 
the  draft  is  not  going  to  become  a  pub- 
lic nuisance,  or  in  the  stove  or  furn- 
ace. Deep  burial,  with  some  lime  will 
also  safely  dispose  of  the  carcasses.  But 
such  practices  as  throwing  the  bodies 
out  back  of  the  house,  or  in  the  manure 
pit,  are  questionable  and  may  lead  to 
serious  consequences.  This  method  does 
not  aid  in  the  control  of  diseases,  in 
fact,  it  is  an  ideal  way  to  spread  them. 
Don't  do  it! 


Join   a  poultry  association. 
B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


FISHING  TRIP 


The  Annual  Deep  Sea  Fishing  Trip 
was  held  Saturday,  June  29,  in  the 
waters  of  Plymouth  Bay.  The  party 
was  conducted  by  Captain  Michael 
Gasper  of  Plymouth,  who  has  seen  42 
years  of  salt  sea  life,  and  who  now  en- 
joys sailing  daily  fishing  parties  in  the 
north  Cape  waters.  He  is  a  real  "Old 
Salt"  and  knows  how  to  make  the  trip 
enjoyable  with  his  stories  of  past  ad- 
ventures. He  guarantees  his  service  to 
fishing  parties — '"no  fish,  no  pay." 

The  party  enjoyed  a  perfect  day  and 
made  a  catch  of  about  seventy  pounds 
of  fish.  Mr.  Philbrook  caught  the  larg- 
est cod  and  Ernest  Hirschy  the  larg- 
est fish,  which  was  a  sand  shark. 

The  party  consisted  of  Ernest  Hir- 
schy, Walter  Falk,  Norman  Desjardins, 
Wellington  Pease,  Ellsworth  Phillips, 
Charles  Nickerson,  Alfred  Adamczyk, 
Joe  Poster,  Gilbert  Ward,  Fred  Chand- 
ler, Vernon  Hopkins,  Joseph  Bernier, 
Donald  St.  Yves,  Matthew  Sroznski,  with 
instructors,  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Phil- 
brook. 


The   problem   of  what  to   do  with 
sick  and  dead  birds  is  an  ever  present 


SOME   OF   THE   STUDENTS    IN   THE 
FIELD 

Sidney  Wilde  of  Rehoboth 
Sydney   Wilde   has   been   working   on 
the    Eben    Brown    Poultry    Farm.      Mr. 
Brown  keeps  about  1000  R.  I.  Red  hens 
and  raises  about   3000   chicks. 

One  morning  recently,  while  Sydney 
was  doing  the  chores,  he  noticed  smoke 
issuing  from  the  bam.  Rushing  to  the 
house,  he  reported  to  Mr.  Brown,  and 
then  back  to  the  basement  of  the  bam 
whei-e  he  rescued  two  cows  in  spite  of 
the  thick  smoke  which  had  already 
filled  the  building.  Mr.  Brown  had  high 
pi'aise  for  the  courage  and  presence  of 
mind   exhibited   by  Sydney. 

The  barn  burned  to  the  ground,  along 
with  a  new  Ford  V8,  but  the  adjacent 


buildings  were  saved  with  the  help  of 
the  Rehoboth  Fire  Department  and  the 
timely   rainfall. 

John   Cahoon  of  Fall  River 

Jrhn  Cahoon  has  a  very  commendable 
project.  He  has  set  out  50  apple  trees 
on  pasture  land  which  has  been  newly 
broken  up.  With  this  he  has  one-third 
acre  of  early  potatoes,  one-fifth  acre  of 
tomatoes,  three-fourths  acre  of  vegeta- 
bles. Along  with  his  project  he  spends 
some  time  working  out  on  neighboring 
farms  with  the  team  doing  plowing, 
mowing,  etc. 

Arthur  Saucier  of  Acushnet 

Arthur  is  working  with  his  father  and 
brother  on  a  market  garden  farm.  They 
have  about  three  acres  with  the  main 
crop  potatoes — ^Gold  Coins  and  Russets. 
There  are  also  staked  tomatoes,  cucum- 
bers, sweet  com,  and  other  small  crops. 
Joseph  Parquette  of  Newton  Center 

Joseph  is  a  great  surprise  to  us  all. 
During  the  school  year  he  was  very 
quiet  and  reserved,  asking  few  ques- 
tions and  seeming  to  have  little  inter- 
est in  his  work.  We  know  the  old  max- 
im, "still  water  runs  deep"  and  here 
we  find  it  exhibited.  It  was  noticed  that 
he  spent  much  time  studying  countless 
bulletins.  He  has  plowed  up  an  old 
ball  field  of  about  three-fourths  acre, 
and  here,  fighting  grass  and  weeds,  he 
has  one  of  the  finest  projects  in  the 
Freshman  class.  Part  of  his  time  he 
works  for  a  neighbor  who  has  a  market 
garden  farm  and  is  thus  getting  all 
'round  experience. 

Ernest  Hirschy  of  Taunton 

If  any  FVeshman  has  a  "Model  Gar- 
den", then  Ernest  has  it.  It  is  not  large, 
but  the  crops  were  planted  early,  the 
roWs  are  straight,  free  from  weeds,  and 
insects.  It  is  the  type  of  garden  that 
we  would  wish  from  all  of  the  first  year 
men.  He  works  on  the  school  farm  ten 
hours  a  day  and  tends  his  garden  dur- 
ing his  spare  time. 

Roger  Racicot  of  Rehoboth 
'  Another  commendable  garden,  which 
gives  the  gardening  instructor  satisfac- 
tion that  his  teaching  has  not  been  in 
vain.  Roger's  garden  is  almost  perfect 
in  every  respect,  with  clean  cultivation, 
thoughtful  planning  and  hard  work. 
Mitchel  Plonka  of  Somerset 

Among  our  Seniors  there  are  some 
with  outstanding  records.  Mitchell 
Plonka  is  working  as  foreman  on  the 
E.  R.  A.  garden  at  the  Somerset  Town 
Farm.  He  has  charge  of  ten  men  and 
a  five  acre  farm.  The  garden  contains 
beans,  tomatoes,  early  and  late  beets 
and  carrots  late  cabbage  and  turnips. 
The  garden  is  in  excellent  condition  and 
is  one  of  the  best  E.  R.  A.  gardens  in 
this  section. 

There  are  many  more  projects  which 
should  have  recognition.  Next  month 
more  of  them  will  be  written  up. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


HOME  BUREAU  DAY 

Although  the  sky  was  overcast  the 
traditional  good  weather  prevailed  on 
Home  Bureau  Day.  About  two  hundred 
women,  representing  nearly  every  city 
and  town  in  Bristol  County,  were  pres- 
ent. 

The  short  business  meeting  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Mrs.  Arthur  0.  York, 
President  of  the  Bristol  County  Home 
Bureau.  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Bayley  of 
Mansfield;  Mrs.  Elbert  H.  Welch  of 
East  Freetown;  and  Mrs.  Roger  M. 
Acheson  of  South  Westport  were 
elected  to  serve  a  three-year  term  on 
the  Executive  Board. 

Mrs.  Herr,  State  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Leader,  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
"Looking  Forward."  This  was  follow'ed 
by  a  short  period  of  recreation  and 
group  singing  under  the  leadership  of 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Stewart.  "Buying  Food 
in  1935"  was  the  subject  of  Miss  May 
Foley's   talk. 

The  lunch  hour  was  followed  by  an- 
other brief  period  of  recreation  led  by 
Miss   Stewart. 

A  style  revue  followed  in  which  one 
hundred  and  two  women  displayed  the 
the  dresses  they  had  made  in  the  Cot- 
ton Dress  study  groups.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  other  dresses  of  women  who 
were  unable  to  come  Were  brought  in 
by  the  group  members.  A  banner  for 
good  attendance  should  be  awarded  to 
Mrs.  Victor  Pontes  and  Mrs.  Manuel 
Mendoza  of  Swansea  who  led  fourteen 
out  of  the  fifteen  members  of  their 
group  onto  the  stage.  The  fifteenth 
member  was  absent  because  she  stayed 
home  to  take  care  of  the  child  of  an- 
other member. 

Mrs.  Esther  C.  Page,  Clothing  Spec- 
ialist, showed  pictures  from  several 
fashion  books  illustrating  the  points  to 
consider  in  selecting  a  pattern  that 
might  be  used  as  a  foundation  for  sev- 
eral dresses,  and  suggested  changes 
that  could  be  made  to  vary  the  design 
of  the  garments. 

The  final  event  of  the  day  was  a  most 
interesting  talk  by  Miss  Dorothy  Gat- 
ton  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  College 
on  the  subject  of  "Textiles  from  Many 
Lands."  Her  talk  was  illustrated  with 
a  fascinating  exhibit  of  modern  and 
antique   textiles   and   embroideries. 


LIVING  OUT-OF-DOORS 

The  following  menus  for  out-door 
meals  are  taken  from  a  bulletin  entitled 
Outdoor  Cookery  prepared  by  Miss  Ruth 
Mclntire  and  Miss  May  Foley  of  the 
State  College.  Additional  menus  and 
recipes  as  well  as  suggestions  for 
building  camp  fires  are  included  in  this 
fascinating  bulletin  which  may  be  had 
by  applying  to  the  Extension  Service, 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
Segreganset,  Mass. 


OUTDOOR  MEALS 

Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist 
To  some  persons,  a  meal  out-of-doors 
means  the  spending  of  half  a  day  at 
home  getting  ready  for  it,  and  several 
hours  unpacking  and  cleaning  up  after- 
wards. Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  type 
of  meal  is  not  popular  with  the  home- 
maker  if  she  must  do  all  the  work?  It 
is  possible  to  plan  a  very  simple  meal 
which  can  be  prepared  at  home  and 
eaten  out-of-doors,  or  part  or  all  of  it 
may  be  prepared  just  before  it  is  eaten. 
Three  suggestive  menus  are  given. 
These  are  all  simple  and  satisfying  as 
well  as  being  well  balanced. 
Prepared  at  Home 

Meat   Loaf — take  hot 

Pot   of  Succotash — take  hot 

Cabbage  Salad 

Rolls 

Ice  Cream 

*rruit  Drink 

*Fruit  juice  may  be  squeezed  out, 
sugar  added,  and  water  added  when 
ready  to  use. 

Partly  Prepared  at  Home 

Whole  Wheat  Bread  and  Butter  (Egg 
Filling  may  be  included).  Sandwiches 
to  be  prepared  as  eaten. 

Apples,  bananas  or  oranges 

Cocoa — take  hot,  or  prepare  out-of- 
doors. 

*Recipe  for  Beef  and  Vegetable  Cas- 
serole. 

1  pound  beef 

2  medium  carrots 

2  medium  onions 
Seasonings 

3  medium  potatoes 

1  cup  tomato  or  tomato  soup 

1   cup  peas 

Buy  a  cheap  cut  of  meat  and  cut  in 
one  inch  cubes.  Brown  in  frying  pan 
w'ith  some  beef  suet.  Dredge  with  four 
tablespoons  flour  and  brown  again.  Add 
three  cups  water,  cover,  and  simmer 
for  a  half  hour.  Place  in  casserole,  and 
a  layer  of  onion,  carrot  and  potato, 
thinly  sliced  or  cubed.  Add  seasonings. 
Pour  over  strained  tomato  and  juice 
from  peas.  Cover  and  cook  for  one 
hour.  Then  add  peas  and  cook  for  a 
half  hour  longer.  Serves  six. 

Entirely   Prepared    Out-of-Doors 

Scrambled  Eggs  and  Bacon  or  Steak, 
Chops  or  Hamburg 

Head  Lettuce 

Whole  Fresh  Tomatoes 

Bread — Butter 

*Whole  Pineapple,  Fresh  Strawber- 
ries, Melon,  or  other  fresh  fruit. 

Cookies 

Milk  for  Children— Coffee  for  adults 

A  can  of  vegetables  may  be  taken 
and  heated,  or  a  fresh  vegetable  such 
as  corn  on  the  cob  may  be  cooked  out- 
of-doors. 

*The  whole  unpeeled  pineapple  may 
be  cut  in  slices  and  eaten  from  the  fing. 
ers,  discarding  the  skin. 


"FOOD  BUYING" 

Many  women  are  worried  by  the  ap- 
parent steady  increase  in  the  cost  of 
food  and  are  wondering  how  they  can 
keep  their  families  well  nourished  with- 
out increasing  the  cost  of  living  be- 
yond the  amount  which  the  income  war- 
rants. 

To  help  meet  this  problem  study 
groups  are  being  organized  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Food  Buying.  Meetings  for  lead- 
ers will  be  conducted  by  Miss  May  E. 
Foley,  State  Nutrition  Specialist,  start- 
ing the  last  week  in  September.  Dis- 
cussion win  center  around  such  ques- 
tions as: 

1.  How  shall  we  feed  oui  families 
well  at  the  lowest  possible  cost? 

2.  How  shall  we  keep  down  our 
meat  bills? 

3.  Does  it  cost  more  to  bake  or  buy 
bread? 

4.  Is  it  expensive  to  make  such 
products  as  biscuit,  cake,  and  muffins 
from  commercial  mixes  on  the  market? 

5.  Are  canned  vegetables  and  fruits 
valuable? 

6.  What  are  necessities  in  food  and 
what  are  luxuries? 

7.  Should  one  buy  in  package  or 
bulk? 

8.  What  is  the  comparative  food 
value  and  cost  of  various  fats  and  oils? 


CANNING 

Do  you  need  some  help  with  your  can- 
ning? A  bulletin  entitled  "Food  Pres- 
ervation Recipes"  that  contains  a  de- 
tailed description  of  tested  and  ap- 
proved methods  of  canning  is  available 
without  cost  by  applying  to  the  Exten- 
sion Service  at  the  Bristol  County  Ag- 
ricultural School,  Segreganset,  Mass. 

MOTH  CONTROL 

Several  homemakers  have  told  us  that 
they  are  having  an  unusually  large 
number  of  moths  this  year.  There  are 
available  two  Farmers'  Bulletins  which 
contain  useful  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  moth  control.  These  may  be 
had  without  cost  by  applying  to  the  Ex- 
tension Service  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School,   Segreganset. 

Bulletin  No.  1353,  Clothes  Moths  and 
Their   Control. 

Bulletin  No.  1655,  The  Control  of 
Moths  in  Upholstered  Furniture. 


"Children  and  utter  ignorance  of 
children  cannot  occupy  the  same  place 
at  the  same  time." — Dr.  George  D. 
Stoddard. 


"Science  and  art  offer  nothing  of 
value,  strength  is  incapable  of  effort, 
wealth  is  useless,  and  eloquence  is 
powerless,  if  health  be  wanting."— 
Herophilus. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


COUNTY  CAMP  NOTES 

The  campers  arrived  at  Camp  No- 
quochoke  on  Sunday,  June  23,  the  day 
for  which  they  had  been  anxiously 
Waiting.  Camp  opened  with  dinner  with 
approximately  eighty-seven  people  pres- 
ent including  counselors. 

A  picnic  supper,  eaten  on  a  hillside, 
was  enjoyed  that  evening.  Following 
this  a  Vesper  Service  was  held  with  Mr. 
Wayne  Philbrook  of  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  giving  a  very  inter- 
esting  talk. 

Monday  morning  at  Assembly  hob- 
bies were  chosen.  The  selection  lay  be- 
tween leatherwork  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Forbes;  woodcarving  with  Miss 
Gurney  in  charge;  and  nature  With  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Wyeth  and  Mr.  John 
Perry.  All  of  these  hobbies  proved  very 
interesting  and  it  was  felt  that  every- 
one had  derived  some  very  useful  in- 
struction  from   participating   in   them. 

Every  evening  we  gathered  around  a 
campflre.  At  this  time  a  program  was 
presented  which  consisted  of  two  parts 
— serious  and  humorous.  A  camp 
scribe  was  appointed  each  day,  and  the 
events  of  the  day  were  reported  at  that 
t'me. 

Miss  May  Foley,  State  Nutrition 
Specialist,  and  Miss  Blanche  W'. 
Fames,  County  Home  Demonstration 
Agent,  were  our  guests  at  dinner  on 
Wednesday. 

Everyone  reverted  to  their  childhood 
days  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  coun- 
selors held  a  kids'  party  and  all  ap- 
peared in  costumes  which  were  very  ap- 
propriate for  the  occasion. 

A  very  enjoyable  time  was  had  on 
Wednesday  evening  when  the  counsel- 
ors again  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
plan  and  present  a  pleasing  program. 
This  was  in  the  form  of  a  circus. 

The  campers  were  all  presented  with 
a  copy  of  the  Camp  NeWs  Friday.  This 
was  made  possible  through  the  work  of 
Mr.  D.  Lee  Johnson  and  Steve  Smith 
who  came  down  and  made  copies  of  the 
news  reports   of  the  week. 

Thursday  evening  the  Candlelight 
Service  was  held  with  approximately 
one  hundred  and  fifty  people  present. 
Mr.  Wyeth  opened  the  service  and  in- 
troduced some  of  the  people.  Miss 
Forbes  then  had  charge  of  the  program, 
and  Mrs.  Lee  Johnson  told  the  story  of 
the   "Fire-bringer." 

Those  chosen  to  represent  the  4-H's 
were  Erlene  Gatenby  and  George  Hyde, 
Head  H:  Charlotte  Cornell  and  Gorden 
Gurney,  Heart  H;  Esther  Potter  and 
Harold  Philla,  Hand  H;  Louise  Gracia 
and  John  Davis,  Health  H.  The  Camp 
Spirits  chosen  for  1936  were  Betty 
Gilson  and  Francis  Silvia. 


After  the  candles  of  the  H's  were 
lighted  everyone  was  presented  with  a 
candle  and  they  were  lighted.  This 
was  symbolical  of  the  manner  in  which 
service  is  passed  along.  Every  one  sang 
"Speed  Away"  and  then  Taps  was  heai'd 
in  the  distance,  and  we  went  away  with 
a  feeling  that  4-H  work  had  taken  on  a 
newer,  deeper  meaning. 

Friday  morning  the  last  assembly 
was  held.  An  exhibit  of  the  work  in  all 
the  hobbies  had  been  prepared,  and 
showed  that  much  had  been  accom- 
plished in  each  one. 

Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  ex- 
hibits. Helen  Mitton  was  first  in  Na- 
ture, Gordon  Gurney  in  Leatherwork, 
and  Edward  Ashley  in  Woodcarvir^. 

After  dinner  Camp  was  officially 
closed  and  we  left  feeling  that  it  was 
"the  best  camp  ever." — Betty  Gilson. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  ribbon  winners  in  the  Egg  Laying 
Contest  for  May,  the  last  month  of  the 
contest  for  the  season,  are  as  follows: 

First,  Alban  Vincent  of  Rehoboth; 
Second,  Ralph  and  Leonard  Doran  of 
North  Dartmouth;  and  Third,  'George 
Remillard  of  Attleboro.  Other  members 
having  egg  yields  from  their  fiock  of  20 
or  over  are  Richard  Hyde  of  Berkley; 
George  and  Frank  Medeiros  of  Somer- 
set; Milton  Machado,  North  Dartmouth; 
Norman  Lindberg,  Swansea;  HoWard 
Slocum  and  Norman  Pickard,  North 
Dartmouth;  Loring  Chace,  Swansea; 
David  Briggs,  Martin  Slutsky  and  Abra- 
ham Liventhal,  Attleboro;  George  Hyde 
of  Berkley,  and  George  Phillips  and 
Kenneth  McConville  of  North  Dart- 
mouth. 

The  standing  of  the  clubs  in  the 
county  is  as  follows: 

1. — Full-0-Pep,    North    Dartmouth. 

2. — Faunce  Corner,  North  Dartmouth. 

3. — Briggs  Corner,  Attleboro. 

4. — Caswell  Club,   East  Taunton. 

5.     Beacon  Club,  South  Somerset. 

6. — Snappy    Scratchers,    Swansea. 

7. — Berkley  Common,  Berkley. 

8. — ^Anawan,  Rehoboth. 

9. — Factory,  Westport. 

The  Faunce  Corner  Poultry  Club  of 
North  Dartmouth  was  selected  by  As- 
sistant State  Leader,  Earl  H.  Nodine, 
on  the  basis  of  their  past  year's  record 
as  the  outstanding  club  in  the  county 
and  will  receive  the  free  two-day  trip 
to  Eastern  States  Exposition  in  Sep- 
tember. This  club  is  made  up  of  the 
following  members:  President,  Norman 
Pickard;  Vice-President,  George  Phil- 
lips; and  Secretary  Edward  Pierce.  The 
other  members  are  Kenneth  McCon- 
ville, Mnton  Machado  and  Norman 
Bessette.  It  certainly  pays  to  do  your 
best,  doesn't  it,  and  also  to  get  good 
stock  eariy  hatched  to  get  the  high  egg 
yields. 


GARDEN   CLUB   NOTES 

If  you  haven't  received  the  bulletin 
on  garden  insects  and  their  control  send 
to  the  Club  Agent  at  Segreganset. 

Second  plantings  of  beets,  carrots  and 
string  beans  may  be  planted  now.  It 
would  be  well  not  to  plant  these  in  the 
same  places  as  the  first  lot. 

Late  cabbage  plants  should  be  set 
now. 

Don't  hoe  or  cultivate  when  the 
ground  is  moist.  The  weeds  are  apt  to 
take  root  again.  Hoe  when  the  sun  is 
bright  and  the  weeds  will  die  very 
quickly. 

There  are  14  clubs  organized  in  Bris- 
tol County  as  follows:  North  Attleboro, 
Mr.  Alfred  Glode,  leader;  Attleboro, 
Mr.  George  B.  Williams,  leader;  Taun- 
ton, Mr.  Raymond  King,  leader;  East 
Taunton,  Mr.  Harold  Ames,  leader;  Re- 
hoboth, Club  Agent;  Berkley,  Club 
Agent;  South  Somerset,  Mrs.  Carrie 
Haynes,  leader;  Somerset,  Club  Agent; 
Swansea,  Mr.  Anthony  Chace,  leader; 
Acushnet,  Mr.  Lawrence  Philla,  leader; 
North  Dartmouth,  Club  Agent;  West- 
port,  Harvey  Smith,  leader. 


CANNING  NOTES 

Has  your  canning  club  been  organ- 
ized? Be  prepared  to  can  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  as  they  are  in  the  height  of 
their  season.  If  you  have  not  received 
your  bulletin  please  Write  to  County 
Extension    Office,    Segreganset. 

Are  you  planning  a  vegetable  bud- 
get? The  following  is  a  list  of  canned 
vegetables  needed  for  one  person  for 
one  season:  Greens,  15  pints;  string 
beans,  8  pints;  peas,  6  pints;  carrots,  7 
pints;  beets,  5  pints;  corn,  4  pints;  to- 
matoes,   30  pints. 

If  stored  beets,  carrots  and  cabbage 
cannot  be  had  for  winter  increase  the 
canning  by  adding  greens,  5  pints; 
string  beans,  10  pints;  beets,  10  pints; 
carrots,  20  pints. 

To  make  this  fit  any  family  multi- 
ply by  the  number  in  the  family,  allow- 
ing one  for  each  person  12  years  or 
older  and    %    for  each  under   12. 


STRAWBERRY   OBSERVATIONS 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  2) 

2.  More  people  trying  out  new  va- 
rieties as  Dorsett  and  Fairfax. 

3.  Remarkable  long  stems  to  the 
Dorsett  variety,  but  apparent  lower 
yield  than  Howard  17. 

4.  More   "yellows"   showing  up. 

5.  Many  small,  temporary  stands 
selling  berries,  with  prices  quite  varia- 
ble. 

6.  Apparently  all  beds  ripened  at 
about  the  same  time  with  a  heavy  drop 
in  prices.  Would  a  change  in  variety 
help  in  this? 
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INFECTIOUS    LARYNGOTRACHEITIS 


"Tracheitis",  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  bronchitis,  is  becoming  a  serious 
problem  in  Bristol  County.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  all  poultrymen  should 
be  on  their  guard  to  note  the  start  of 
this  disease,  and  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent as  much  loss  as  possible.  Briefly, 
any  symptoms,  such  as  the  bird  show- 
ing a  gasping',  strangulated  appearance, 
coughing  violently,  quick  death,  and  a 
presence  of  bloody  mucus  or  cheesy 
patches  in  the  windpipe,  should  warrant 
immediate  action. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Gibbs  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  College  Veterinary  Department, 
say  that  there  are  two  courses  to  pur- 
sue— eradication  or  vaccination.  To 
follow  the  first  method,  one  must  dis- 
pose of  all  birds,  clean  and  disinfect  all 
houses,  open  to  the  sunlight  as  much  as 
possible,  and  start  new  with  stock  that 
is  free  from  any  bronchitis  infection. 
Of  course,  this  is  expensive,  but  con- 
tinued yearly  losses  from  this  disease 
are  far  more  so. 

The  other  method  of  control,  that  of 
vaccination,  should  be  done  only  on 
farms  that  have  had  the  disease  gain 
an  entrance.  But  that  does  not  mean 
to  wait  until  the  entire  flock  has  been 
exposed  to  the  trouble.  As  soon  as 
any  definite  signs  of  tracheitis  are  seen, 
vaccination  is  resorted  to,  to  immunize 
those  birds  not  already  subjected  to  the 
disease. 

For  birds  on  range,  the  better  age  is 
betw'een  two  and  three  months.  Adult 
birds  may  be  immunized,  but  this  is 
done  only  as  an  emergency.  A  rather 
pronounced  drop  in  egg  production  will 
follow,  so  if  vaccination  is  to  be  done 
at  all,  it  should  be  carried  out  before 
laying  has  commenced. 

The  job  is  a  rather  complicated  one 
and  should  be  done  only  by  careful  and 
painstaking  men.  Autogenous  (prepared 
from  affected  birds  on  the  farm)  or 
commercial  vaccine  is  used. 

Briefly,  as  tracheitis  is  a  respiratory 
trouble  and  causes  death  by  choking, 
an  effort  is  made  to  give  the  bird  the 
disease  in  a  mild  form  at  a  place  not 
likely  to   cause   death.   The  thin   tissue 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  2) 


SHOW  TIME  AGAIN! 


The  Bristol  County  Young  Farm- 
ers' Show  and  the  Union  Agricul. 
tural  Meetings  continue  this  year 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  October 
10  and  11. 

The  premium  list  is  now  in  the 
printer's  hands  for  completion. 
Your  copy  may  be  had  almost  any 
time  for  the  asking.  Those  who  plan 
a  little  ahead  and  put  up  their  ex- 
hibits with  care  gather  in  their 
share  of  $1,000  to  $1,500  at  this 
event  besides  contributing  to  its 
success. 

The  plans  for  the  Union  Meet- 
ings promise  a  series  of  interesting 
and  helpful  programs  you  vrill  not 
care  to   miss. 

Keep  the  dates  open  to  partici- 
pate in  these  events. 


THE    NINTH    NATIONAL    4-H    CLUB 
CAMP 

By  Nellie  Kut,  State  Delegate  to  Na- 
tional Camp 

The  sessions  of  the  Ninth  National 
4-H  Club  Camp  opened  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  June.  There  were  over  two  hundred 
people  at  the  Camp,  including  State 
leaders. 

Thursday  morning  reveille  was 
blown  at  six.  Breakfast  Was  served  in 
the  cafeteria  of  the  Labor  Department 
Building. 

After  breakfast  the  flag  was  raised 
and  the  camp  was  dedicated  by  Mr. 
George  A.  Farrell,  Director  of  the  4-H 
Club  Camp. 

We  held  our  assembly  in  the  audito- 
rium of  the  South  Building  of  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  At  our  assembly  Dr.  C.  W.  War- 
bui"ton.  Director  of  Extension  Work, 
gave  the  address  of  welcome.  Then 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  delivered  an  interesting 
address. 

We  sang  songs  which  were  illustrated 
with  slides,  and  then  Mr.  R.  A.  Turner 
gave  a  tour  talk. 

Uncle  George  Farley  gave  an  inter- 
esting   talk     on     "Characteristics     and 
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AROUND  THE  POULTRY  FARMS 


When  you  go  to  the  pullet  range  and 
notice  that  some  of  the  birds  are  show- 
ing a  bright  red  comb  and  wattles,  it 
is  time  to  see  that  they  have  nests  to 
use  until  they  are  moved  into  the  win- 
ter quarters.  Some  of  the  same  type 
nests  used  in  the  laying  houses  should 
be  placed  around  the  range  in  some 
shady  spots  for  the  inquisitive  hen  to 
get  acquainted  with.  Have  them  pro- 
tected against  rain.  However,  do  not 
plan  on  leaving  these  pullets  very  long 
on  the  range  when  they  start  to  lay. 
Better  house  them  permanently.  Any 
change  in  their  regular  daily  routine 
will  have  a  checking  effect  on  egg  laying 
if  that  function  be  already  in  operation. 


A  job  all  to  infrequently  omitted,  or 
evaded,  at  housing  time,  is  the  failure 
to  cull  the  pullets  when  moving  them 
in.  To  many,  a  hen  is  a  hen,  and  one 
feels  that  so  long  as  the  pullet  has  been 
raised  so  far  she  might  as  well  go  into 
the  house  and  do  the  best  she  can.  Yet 
a  cull  is  a  cull  whether  a  chicken  or  an 
old  hen,  and  it  is  better  business  to 
avoid  carrying  at  any  time  any  bird 
that  is  not  in  tip-top  shape  for  the  job 
ahead. 


Recently  on  a  trip  through  a  nearby 
State  a  4000  layer  poultry  farm  was 
visited,  the  owner  of  which  stated  that 
he  culled  consistently  every  ten  days  of 
the  year.  Both  growing  and  laying 
stock  had  to  be  developing  and  produc- 
ing in  order  to  stay  on  the  farm.  As 
the  result  of  such  a  program  the  mor- 
tality loss   was   practically  nothing. 


At  this  time  of  the  year  culling 
should  be  carried  on  with  birds  on  range 
and  in  the  laying  house.  For  the  pullets 
it  depends  somewhat  on  the  aim  of  the 
poultryman — whether  he  be  breeder  or 
market  egg  producer — as  to  just  what 
culling  points  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The 
breeder  will  look  for  and  eliminate  off- 
colored  birds,  also  any  showing  feathers 
on  the  shanks  (of  nonshank-feathered 
breeds).  'Green  shanks,  crow'  heads  and 
such  type  should  be  removed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  egg  producer  will  prob- 
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BRISTOL     COUNTY     FARMERS'     BULLETIN 


BRISTOL  AND  PLYMOUTH  TESTING  ASSOCIATION    REPORT    FOR    JULY 

Twenty-eight  herds  with  a  total  of  735  cows  with  79  of  them  dry,  aver- 
aged to  produce  738  pounds  milk  and  28.8   pounds  fat  testing   3.91   per   cent. 
TEN  HIGH  HERDS  FOR  THE  MONTH 


Owner 

No.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1. 

Young  Orchard  Co. 

12 

1284.0 

52.3 

2. 

W.  J.  Davidson 

5 

944.0 

45.5 

3. 

Henry  Bartlett 

22 

845.0 

36.0 

4. 

Albert  Deane 

16 

940.0 

35.8 

5. 

H.  A.  Standish 

17 

900.0 

34.9 

6. 

Ivory  W.  Kimball 

19 

863.0 

33.5 

7. 

Eugene  W.  Peck 

32 

952.0 

33.2 

8. 

Leslie  N.  Clark 

18 

871.0 

32.8 

9. 

F.  C.  Sattler 

40 

832.0 

32.4 

10. 

William  N.  Howard 

36 

756.0 

31.9 

TEN 

HIGH  COWS 

IN 

BUTTERFAT 

Owner 

Cow  No. 

Breed 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1. 

Young    Orchard    Co. 

"Jan-Jan" 

P. 

B.  Ayrshire 

1804.0 

77.6 

2. 

Young  Orchard  Co. 

"Daisy" 

P. 

B.  Ayrshire 

1736.0 

76.4 

3. 

Henry  Bartlett 

14 

P. 

B.  Jersey 

1426.0 

68.4 

4. 

George   B.   Flint 

17 

P. 

B.  Holstein 

2002.0 

66.1 

5. 

Henry  Bartlett 

18 

Grade  Jersey 

1349.0 

66.1 

6. 

Fannie  G.  Leonard  "Gene  Armour" 

P. 

B.   Ayrshire 

1466.0 

66.0 

7. 

George  .B.  Flint 

14 

P. 

B.  Holstein 

2080.0 

64.5 

8. 

World's  End  Farm 

"Nita" 

P. 

B.  Jersey 

1073.0 

64.4 

9. 

Young  Orchard  Co. 

"Armistice" 

P. 

B.  Ayrshire 

1742.0 

62.7 

10. 

Fannie  G.  Leonard 

"Glory  B." 

P. 

B.  Ayrshire 

1091.0 

62.2 

AROUND  THE  POULTRY  FARMS 
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ably  not  concern  himself  so  much  with 
the   color,   but  will  look  for  birds  not 
showing  good  development  or  the   egg 
laying  type  of  body. 


constructed  with  the  idea  of  keeping 
the  interior  as  cool  as  possible  without 
drafts,  one  will  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  cutting  down  the  excessive  sum- 
mer mortality. 


In  culling  birds  in  the  laying  house 
such  factors  as  feed,  rate  of  lay,  brood- 
iness,  hatching  date,  and  development 
of  molt  must  be  known  and  considered. 
If  one  is  to  save  birds  for  next  year's 
breeders,  the  above  factors  should  be 
carefully  considered.  Body  develop- 
ment and  condition,  "lay  -  bone" 
changes,  pigmentation  and  general  molt 
are  not  difficult  to  note  and  to  read  the 
bird's  history  thereby. 


The  importance  of  house  construc- 
tion and  ventilation  and  its  relation  to 
summer  mortality  was  too  well  shown 
the  past  month.  Several  poultrymen  ex- 
perienced a  rather  alarming  mortality 
in  the  flock  with  a  rapid  drop  in  egg 
production  after  the  recent  hot  spells. 
Many  post  mortems  were  made  on 
dead  or  sick  birds,  and  no  contagious 
disease  noted.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
mortality  was  caused  by  the  hot  weath- 
er aggravating  vatrious  troubles  'that 
were  already  present  in  the  birds,  with 
the  result  that  many  died  in  a  short 
time. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  need  of  introducing  vigor  into 
the  flock  and  keeping  it  up  to  a  high 
point.  Strong,  rugged  birds  are  better 
able  to  withstand  minor  shocks  of  an 
environmental  nature,  and  if  at  the 
same  time  the  housing  equipment  is  so 


INFECTIOUS    LARYNGOTRACHEITIS 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  1) 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  cloaca  is  used 
as  the  area  to  be  vaccinated  with  the 
disease  organisms.  The  bird  so  treated 
develops  the  disease,  and  the  body 
builds  up  an  immunity  to  further  at- 
tacks usually  lasting  a  life  time. 

After  five  days  examinations  are 
made  of  each  bird  to  note  if  the  disease 
has  "taken".  Inflamed  red  tissue,  with 
some  false  membrane,  is  a  positive  in- 
dication. If  not,  the  bird  is  revaccinated. 

Affected  flocks  should  be  carefully 
segregated.  All  possible  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease to  outlying  flocks,  either  your  own 
or  the  neighbor's.  K  a  flock  is  to  be 
disposed  of,  sick  birds  should  be  killed 
and  burned,  and  any  birds  not  showing 
signs  of  the  disease  should  be  mai'keted 
for  meat  and  not  allowed  to  enter  any 
poultryman's    flock. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


MORE    STUDENTS    IN    THE   FIELD 

.Roland  Cullenberg 
One  of  the  most  commendable  Fresh- 
men garden  projects  which  the  garden- 
ing instructor  has  supervised  in  several 
years  is  that  of  Roland  Cullenberg.  The 
instructor  has  a  score  card  by  which 
each  garden  is  scored  and  Roland's  gar- 
den scores  96  per  cent.  He  is  always 
on  the  job  and  is  conscientious  and  a 


hard  worker.  Incidentally  his  garden 
is  several  times  larger  than  is  required 
of  Freshmen  students. 

Earle   Horton 

Another  project  of  which  we  are 
proud  is  that  of  Earle  Horton.  In  size 
and  work  Horton's  garden  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  Cullenberg's  in 
spite  of  a  rather  poor  piece  of  land. 
The  heaviest  hail  storm  on  record  re- 
duced some  of  the  crops  in  the  garden 
to  shreds,  but  we  feel  confldent  that 
the  garden  will  come  back.  This  is  a 
good  test  of  one's  courage  and  stead- 
fastness, but  Earle  has  these  qualities. 
Norman  Crowley 

Norman  could  easily  have  qualified 
in  gardening  by  working  with  his 
grandfather,  Mr.  Edgar  Woodward, 
who  does  considerable  gardening,  bu^ 
he  insisted  on  having  a  plot  of  his  own. 
He  has  handled  his  own  garden  very 
well  for  a  beginner,  besides  helping  his 
grandfather.  The  plot  is  larger  than 
that  required. 

Robert  Wilbur 

As  you  all  know.  Bob  is  one  of  our 
smaller  boys,  but  few  of  our  older  fel- 
lows can  show  a  better  garden  than  he 
can.  He  has  learned  to  work  at  an  early 
age  and  this  summer  has  done  much  to 
feed  the  family.  The  results  show'  the 
importance  of  doing  things  on  timie. 
Mr.  Stimson,  State  Supervisor,  gave 
Bob  very  high  rating  and  complimented 
him  on  his  fine  piece  of  work. 
Eugene  Pelletier 

Eugene  Pelletier  graduated  this  year 
and  is  now  employed  on  the  George 
Mitten  farm  in  Harwich.  He  is  foreman 
of  the  dairy  which  consists  of  twenty- 
two  head  of  pure  bred  Guernsey  cattle. 
He  is  doing  a  fine  job  and  promises  to 
be  one  of  our  outstanding  graduates. 
Philip  Therrien 

Graduated  this  year  and  is  develop- 
ing his  owTi  poultry  farm.  He  has  all  of 
the  leading  types  of  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
with  a  flock  of  three  thousand  birds. 
He  is  experimenting  with  cross  breed- 
ing and  line  breeding,  and  trap  nesting 
2000  hens. 

Walter  Falk  and  Gilbert  Ward 

These  two  Sophomores  have  been 
working  at  the  Poultry  Plant  on  the 
school  farm  this  summer.  Both  have 
proved  to  be  good  workers  and  faith- 
ful in  their  duties.  Ward  has  also  been 
working  for  Mrs.  Howland  in  Berkley 
raising  small  fruits,  vegetables  and 
caring  for  the  orchard. 


CAMPING  TRIP 

The  Annual  Camping  trip  to  Crowell 
Hill  will  be  August  17  and  18.  If  any 
of  the  fellows  wish  to  accompany  the 
group  on  this  trip  they  should  notify 
the  school  office  early  in  that  week. 


BRISTOL     COUNTY     F  A  R  M  E  RS  '  B  U  L  L  ET  I  N 


HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


A  TOAST  TO  TOMATOES 

I'm  glad  that  when  the  summer  heats 
Have  made  me  choosey  in  my  eats,  To- 
matoes come  with  ripe  red  skins,  Brim- 
ful of  health  and  vitamins.  When  win- 
ter rages  o'er  the  land,  I  eat  the  ones 
that  Hannah  canned.  You  ought,  like 
me,  to  get  the  habit.  And,  when  you  find 
a  good  one,  grab  it. — Bob  Adams. 


BLUEBERRIES 

A  new  bulletin,  "Ways  of  Using  Blue- 
berries," prepared  by  Miss  May  E.  Fo- 
ley of  the  State  College,  was  received 
at  this  office  too  late  to  be  announced 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Farmers' 
Bulletin.  Although  the  season  for  fresh 
blueberries  is  nearly  over  this  bulletin 
has  some  interesting  recipes  for  using 
canned  blueberries.  A  copy  may  be  ob- 
tained without  charge  by  applying  to 
the  Extension  Service,  Bristol  County 
Agricultural   School,   Segregasset,  Mass. 


FOOD  BUYING 

Most  women  will  admit  that  they 
don't  really  mind  cooking  food  once  it 
is  purchased,  but  the  planning  of  what 
to  have  and  the  buying  of  the  food 
stuffs  is  really  the  difficult  problem  of 
feeding  a  family. 

Food  Buying  is  the  subject  of  the 
study  groups  to  be  organized  in  Bristol 
County  this  fall  under  the  leadership  of 
Miss  May  E.  Foley,  Extension  Nutri- 
tionist, from  the  State  College  in  Am- 
herst. 

Members  of  these  study  groups  will 
experiment  to  find  out  just  which  is  the 
most  economical  method  of  buying  cer- 
tain food  stuffs.  Cutting  down  the  meat 
bill  is  one  of  the  problems  that  con- 
cerns most  housewives,  while  probably 
the  question  most  frequently  asked  is 
"How  can  we  cut  our  food  bills  with- 
out lowering  the  quality  and  value  of 
the    children's    food?" 

Comparing  the  nutritional  value  with 
the  cost  of  different  foods  helps  us  to 
plan  more  carefully.  Learning  how 
other  homemakers  manage  also  gives  us 
ideas  and  renewed  courage. 

The  Food  Buying  Classes  will  start 
in  September.  If  you  are  interested  in 
joining  one  of  these  classes  write  to 
your  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Seg- 
reganset,  Mass. 


WHY  NOT  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  YOUNG 
FARMERS'  SHOW? 

We  hope  that  as  the  canning  season 
progresses  you  will  remember  to  set 
aside  the  two  best  jars  of  each  product 
you  can.  Why?  So  they  will  be  con- 
veniently at  hand  to  exhibit  at  the 
Young    Farmers'    Show   on    October    10 


and  11.  The  more  exhibits  w'e  have,  the 
more  interesting  is  the  display. 

There  are  also  awards  offered  for  cot- 
ton dresses,  for  bread,  cake,  pastry,  etc. 
In  addition  this  year  there  will  be  a 
display  of  quilts  and  coverlets,  new  or 
antique. 

The  premium  list  will  be  available 
soon.  Why  not  write  for  a  copy? 


VEGETABLE    RECIPES 

Summer  and  early  fall  are  the  sea- 
sons when  fresh  vegetables  are  most 
plentiful  and  easily  available.  The  fol- 
lowing recipes  are  taken  from  the  bul- 
letin "Eat  More  Vegetables"  which  may 
be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  B.  C.  A.  S.,  Segreganset, 
Mass. 

Different  ways  of  using  vegetables 
can  add  to  the  interest  of  any  menu, 
and  for  that  reason  the  less  common 
recipes  are  included  here. 

Spicy  Stuffed  Beets 
Cook  small  beets  until  almost  done. 
Slip  oflf  the  skins  and  continue  cooking 
in  spiced  vinegar  until  tender.  Let 
stand  several  hours  or  over  night.  Drain 
them  and  with  a  small  pointed  knife 
remove  the  centers.  Fill  the  cavities 
with  a  mixture  of  finely  cut  cucumber 
and  water  cress,  or  celery  and  minced 
pickle,  a  bit  of  minced  onion,  and  just 
enough  salad  dressing  to  moisten.  Serve 
the  beets  in  lettuce  cups  or  on  a  leaf  of 
lettuce  arranged  as  a  border  around 
cold  meat. 

Russian   Beet   Soup 

1  pound  beef   (ground) 
Small  piece  of  suet 

4  onions 

2  beets 

1  cup  cabbage 

2  teaspoons  sugar 
Salt  to  taste 

3  cups  water 

Cut  the  suet  in  small  pieces  and  try 
out  in  a  kettle,  then  add  the  ground 
beef  and  the  onions  and  brown  slightly. 
Cut  1  cup  of  cabbage  in  thin  shreds, 
peel  the  beets,  then  cut  in  small  dice 
and  add  both  to  the  meat,  together  with 
the  water,  salt,  and  sugar.  Cook  all  un- 
til tender.  When  ready  to  serve,  put 
one  rounded  tablespoon  of  whipped 
sour  cream  on  each  serving  of  soup. 

Cabbages  au  Gratin 

4  cups  boiled  cabbage 

2  cups  medium  white  sauce 
1  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  finely  cut  or  grated  cheese 
V2  cup  buttered  bread  crumbs 
This  may  be  made  from  the  left-over 
boiled  cabbage.  Dissolve  cheese  in  hot 
white  sauce.  Butter  a  baking  dish,  put 
in  a  layer  of  cabbage,  a  layer  of  cheese 
sauce,  and  a  sprinkling  of  salt.  Repeat 


until   there   are    three   layers   of   each. 

Put  the  buttered  crumbs  on  top.  Bake 

in  a  moderate  oven  20  to  30  minutes, 

or  until  crumbs  are  brown.  Six  servings. 

Carrot  Souffle 

1   cup  carrots,   mashed 

1    tablespoon   minced   onion 

1  cup  medium  white  sauce 

2  eggs 

Salt  and  paprika 

Add  the  carrot,  the  onion,  and  the 
seasoning  to  the  white  sauce,  then 
add  the  beaten  egg  yolks.  Beat 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  until  they 
are  stiff.  Fold  them  lightly  into  the  first 
mixture,  turn  this  into  a  buttered  bak- 
ing dish.  Set  the  dish  in  a  pan  of  hot 
water  and  bake  the  souffle  in  a  moder- 
ate oven  for  30  minutes.  Serve  it  at 
once  from  the  dish  in  which  it  is  baked. 
Cauliflower  Salad 

1  cup  diced  raw  cauliflower 

1  cup  ground  carrots  (medium  knife 
food  grinder) 

1  cup   diced  celery    (use  some  green 

leaves) 
%    cup  French  Dressing 
Serve  on  letuce  leaves.  Cooked  cauli- 
flower may  also  be  used  is  salad,  either 
alone    or    in    combination    with    other 
vegetables. 

Corn  Oysters 

2  cups  com  pulp 
2    eggs 

4  tablespoons  flour 

2  tablespoons  butter 

Salt  and  pepper 

Onion  juice 

Grate  the  corn  from  the  cob  with 
a  coarse  grater.  H  canned  corn  is  used, 
select  one  of  the  creamed  varieties. 
Beat  the  egg  yolks,  add  the  other  in- 
gredients, and  mix  well  with  the  corn. 
Fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites. 
Drop  the  batter  from  the  spoon  into 
hot  deep  fat  and  fry  until  a  light  brown 
color.  Drain  on  soft  paper  and  serve 
hot. 

Onions  au   Gratin 

Prepare  and  cook  onions  as  directed 
for  creamed  onions.  Drain  and  place  a 
layer  of  onions  in  a  buttered  baking 
dish,  sprinkle  with  grated  cheese,  and 
cover  with  1  cup  medium  white  sauce. 
Repeat  and  cover  the  top  with  fine 
bread  crumbs.  Dot  with  bits  of  butter 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  the 
crumbs  are  brown. 

Baked   Onions 

Choose  medium-sized  onions.  Put  on 
an  old  flat  pan,  root  down,  and  bake  in 
medium  oven  1  hour  or  until  tender. 
When  tender,  cut  off  stem  end  with 
scissors  and  make  several  slits  in  skin 
lengthwise.  Then  squeeze  at  the  bottom 
and  the  onion  will  pop  out.  Season  with 
butter  and  salt  and  return  to  oven  for 
a  few  minutes. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


EMANUAL  CABRAL 

Emanuel  Cabral  of  East  Taunton,  a 
former  4-H  member,  is  now  in  partner- 
ship with  his  father  and  brother  on  a 
fine  large  dairy  farm  of  about  100 
acres  on  the  road  to  Middleboro  from 
Taunton. 

Emanuel  joined  a  4-H  Dairy  Club 
while  in  County  Street  School  the  fall 
of  1921.  He  did  so  well  with  his  heifer 
for  the  next  few  years  that  he  was  se- 
lected as  county  champion  and  was 
given  the  free  trip  to  the  State  Club 
Camp  with  other  boys  and  girls  from 
this  county.  He  Was  a  favorite  at  Camp 
Gilbert,  the  State  Camp,  and,  while 
there,    received    the    Heart    H. 

After  returning  from  Camp  he  got 
the  fever  of  wanting  to  help  other 
club  members,  so  along  with  his  busy 
farm  life  he  helped  with  a  club.  In  fact, 
he  continued  off  and  on  to  help  with 
clubs  in  his  vicinity  for  several  years, 
and  is  doing  so  now,  more  or  less. 

Emanuel  has  always  been  quile  ac- 
tive in  the  4-H  Service  Club  and  has 
always  lent  a  helping  hand.  Everybody 
likes  him.  They  appreciate  his  willing- 
ness and  his  always  pleasant  disposi- 
tion. 

At  present  Emanuel  with  his  father 
and  brother  run  the  farm  which  has  30 
odd  head  of  fine  cattle,  retailing  about 
300  quarts  of  fine  milk  in  and  about 
Taunton.  They  also  have  quite  a  large 
ice  business,  cutting  and  harvesting 
their  own  ice,  and  a  saw  mill  where 
they  saw  up  their  own  lumber  which  is 
used  for  construction  purposes  on  the 
farm. 

Emanuel  was  a  graduate  of  the  Bris- 
tol County  Agricultural  School  in  1927. 
He  became  interested  in  the  school 
through  his  interest  in  the  4-H  Dairy 
Club  some  years  before. 

He  has  done  much  to  improve  his 
dairy  herd  by  getting  in  new  and  bet- 
ter stock. 

We  know  he  will  continue  to  succeed 
and  he  will  always  have  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  School  and  the 
Extension  Service. 


GARDEN  NOTES 

Both  flower  and  vegetable  garden 
club  members  should  take  advantage  of 
the  fine  prizes  offered  at  the  State  4-H 
Exhibit  to  be  held  August  29  and  80 
at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston. 

There  are  other  garden  exhibits  ahead 
that  will  also  be  well  to  plan  for:  ,Re- 
hoboth  Fair,  Sept.  5,  6,  7;  Bristol 
County  Young  Farmers'  Show  at  Segre- 
ganset,  October  10  and  11. 

Inspection  of  gardens  in  Taunton, 
East    Taunton,    Berkley,    Freetown   and 


Acushnet  shows  some  very  good  ones. 
In  Taunton  Enos  White  and  Gilbert 
White  had  excellent  ones;  in  East  Taun- 
ton, the  gardens  of  Gordon  Sylvia,  Al- 
lan Wood,  Merle  Ashley,  Fred  Caplin 
were  best;  in  Berkley  those  of  David 
Harrison,  James  Rose  and  Richard 
Hyde  were  especially  good;  in  Free- 
town those  of  the  Ashley  brothers,  Ed- 
ward, Emerson  and  Karl,  Frank  Berg- 
eron, Jack  Gomes,  Florence  Gomes  and 
Lois  Welch  were  best;  and  in  Acushnet, 
Aurell  St.  Armand,  Joseph  Lopata  and 
Walter   Milos  had  the   best  gardens. 

Next  month  the  best  gardens  in  the 
other  towns  that  have  garden  club  mem- 
bers will  be  reported. 


STATE  CLUB  CAMP 

The  following  Junior  Leaders  are  at- 
tending State  4-H  Club  Camp  at  Am- 
herst: Elizabeth  Gilson,  State  Music 
delegate,  and  Rose  Lamb,  Service  Club 
delegate,  of  Taunton;  Myrtle  Johnson, 
Food  Club  delegate,  of  East  Taunton; 
Gwendolyn  Cahoon,  County  Canning 
delegate,  of  Westport;  Veronica  Gryss, 
Clothing  delegate,  of  Acushnet;  Estelle 
Pierce,  Homecraft  delegate,  of  North 
Dartmouth;  and  Barbara  Williams  of 
Easton,  who  was  winner  in  the  Ball  Jar 
Contest. 

The  following  young  men  are  also 
going:  Raymond  Harrington,  North 
Dartmouth,  Camp  Spirit  of  1934;  Har- 
old Ames,  Ga.rden  delegate,  of  East 
Taunton;  Michael  Schobel,  Poultry  dele- 
gate, of  Rehoboth;  and  Joseph  Merrill,.. 
Handicraft  delegate,  Raynham,  who 
will  substitute  for  the  Club  Agent  at 
Amherst. 

Miss  Dorothy  Stewart  will  accompany 
the  group. 


CANNING  NOTES 

IS  you  wish  4-H  Club  canning  labels 
send  to  the  Assistant  Extension  Agent, 
Segreganset,  for  them. 

In  selecting  your  jars  to  exhibit  be 
sure  you  have  a  good  full  jar  With  clear 
liquid  covering  the  fruit  or  vegetable. 
There  should  be  no  specks  or  pieces  of 
skin  floating  in  the  liquid.  The  vegeta- 
bles, such  as  carrots,  beets,  string 
beans,  should  be  uniform  in  size.  Of 
course,  all  jars,  glasses  and  other  con- 
tainers should  be  clean  and  properly 
labelled. 


FAIR  NOTES 

The  Bristol  County  Young  Farmers' 
Show  is  to  be  held  at  Segreganset,  Oc- 
tober 10  and  11.  There  will  be  many 
opportunities  for  4-H  Club  members 
and  their  friends  to  exhibit.  Now  is 
the  time  to  start  planning  what  you 
are  going  to  exhibit.  If  it  is  in  the  cloth- 
ing   or    homecraft    lines,    perhaps    you 


would  like  to  make  something  this  sum- 
mer rather  than  hurry  too  much  in  the 
fall. 

Do  you  like  to  paint,  or  embroider 
articles  for  the  home,  or  crochet  gar- 
ments? There  will  also  be  several  classes 
in  food,  such  as  muffins,  cakes,  cookies, 
bread. 

Don't  forget  the  canning.  Fruits, 
vegetables  or  jelly,  may  be  exhibited. 


THE    NINTH    NATIONAL    4-H    CLUB 
CAMP 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  2) 
Ideals    of    Great    Men    and    Women    of 
History     Who     Have     Rendered     Out- 
standing Services." 

Our  delegates'  conference  was  held 
every  morning  for  thirty  minutes. 
The  topic  for  discussion  was  Ser- 
vice. In  these  discussions  we  learned  a 
great  deal  of  the  different  kinds  of  ser- 
vices people  have  i^endered,  and  the 
facts  which  lead  up  to  performing  ser- 
vices. 

After  luncheon  we  met  our  busses  at 
Camp  and  drove  on  our  first  tour  to 
the  United  States  Department  Experi- 
ment Farm  in  Bettsville,  Md.  After  this 
tour  we  all  enjoyed  a  picnic  supper  at 
the  farm. 

Our  speaker  Friday  morning  Was  Miss 
Bess  Goodykovntz,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

That  morning  we  visited  the  White 
House.  There  we  had  our  official  photo- 
graph taken  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Af- 
ter we  came  back  to  Camp  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt visited  us  for  a  short  time. 

After  lunch  we  visited  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing.  In  the  evening 
we  went  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Our  tours  included  visits  to  the  Fol- 
ger  Shakespeare  Library,  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  Building,  the  Capitol,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Ex- 
periment Farm,  Arlington,  Virginia; 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier,  Memorial  Amphi- 
theater, Custis  Lee  Mansion,  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art,  Pan-American  Union, 
Lincoln  Memorial,  Washington  Monu- 
ment, Mount  St.  Albans  Cathedral, 
Natural  History  Building,  Chamber  of 
Congress,  Smithsonian  Institute,  and 
our  last  tour  was  a  steamer  trip  to 
Mount  Vernon.  Members  of  the  4-H 
Club  placed  wreathes  on  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier  and  Washington's 
Tomb. 

Monday  we  received  an  invitation 
from  the  United  States  Marine  Band 
to  attend  the  National  Broadcast  from 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Barracks.  The  pro- 
grram  was  enjoyed  by  everyone. 
(To  be  continued  in  September  Bulletin) 
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THE   NEW   FRESH   EGG   LAW 


After  many  months  of  work  by  poul- 
trymen  and  their  associations  the  State 
laws  regarding  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  eggs  has  been  amended  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  a  way  favorable  to  the 
sale  of  fresh  eggs  as  such.  Briefly,  the 
laws  as  enacted  in  regard  to  the  fresh- 
ness of  eggs  are  now  such  that  all  eggs 
offered  for  sale  as  "fresh,"'  "strictly 
fresh,"  "nearby,"  "new  laid,"  or  words 
of  similar  meaning,  must  meet  these 
requirements : — 

1.  The  shell  shall  be  clean  and 
sound. 

2.  The  air  cells  shall  not  be  more 
than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth 
and  shall  be  localized  and  regular  in 
outline. 

3.  The  white  shall  be  firm  and  clear. 

4.  The  yolks  shall  not  be  plainly  vis- 
ible, but  may  be  dimly  or  slightly  vis- 
ible. 

5.  There  shall  be  no  visible  germ 
development. 

The  rest  of  the  act  deals  with  the 
tolerance  of  variation  from  the  above 
requirements,  and  the  restriction  of 
sale  of  "shell  treated",  or  "shell  pro- 
tected" eggs  unless  properly  marked. 

A  detailed  copy  of  the  act  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Extension  Office  at 
Segreganset. 


APPLE  INSPECTION  SERVICE 


Beginning  last  season  a  program  of 
inspection  of  tWo  bushel  samples  of  ap- 
ples was  carried  on  by  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  State  College.  This  work 
was  done  at  the  farm  with  the  object  in 
mind  to  acquaint  the  orchardist  with 
the  actual  analysis  of  the  blemishes  on 
his  fruit,  giving  him  such  facts  as  iden- 
tification of  insect  and  disease  injuries, 
their  percentage,  and  also  the  run  of 
his  fruit  as  to  fancy  and  below  fancy 
grade.  This  service  is  of  value  to  the 
grower  in  enabling  him  to  so  shape  his 
(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  3) 


COME! 

We  need  you!  You  need  us! 

The  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Bris- 
tol County  Young  Farmers'  Asso- 
ciation to  be  held  Thursday  evening, 
September  26,  at  seven  o'clock  will 
be  the  liveliest,  merriest!  happiest!! 
believe  it?"  You  come  and  see. 

The  young  farmers  are  handling 
the  program  from  toastmaster  to 
the  "Amen". 

The  Alumni  of  B.  C.  A.  S.  are 
coming  strong  for  their  first  annual 
get-together  connected  with  the 
banquet. 

So  come!  If  you're  so  rheumatic 
(or  otherwise  handicapped)  that 
you  can't  get  here,  send  a  word  or 
two  of  greeting  to  be  read  by  the 
toastmaster. 

Only  a  dollar  a  plate  for  a  two 
and  a  half  dollar  banquet  and  a 
program  worth  twice  that! 

B.  C.  A.  S.  Dining  Hall,  of 
course. 


POTATO  CONTROL  PROBABLE 


UNION  AGRICULTURAL  MEETINGS 
PROGRAM 


Dairymen's  Meetings 

The  dairymen's  program  of  the  Union 
Meetings  will  first  consider  the  use  of 
certain  economical  cattle  feeds  wheth- 
er high  or  low  priced.  J.  G.  Archibald, 
feed  research  investigator  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  College  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, will  present  this  subject.  There  are 
feeds  upon  the  market  today  that  can 
be  economically  used  as  dairy  feeds  and 
each  dairyman  should  know  where  sub- 
stitutions can  be  made  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

The  "Present  Status  of  Bang's  Dis- 
ease Testing"  to  be  presented  by  E.  A. 
Crossman  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  give  the  most 
up-to-date  information  on  the  progress 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 


Congress  in  its  hurry  to  adjourn 
passed  amendments  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  which  included  an  ad- 
justment program  for  potatoes.  The 
program  for  potatoes  is  much  similar 
to  the  Warren  Bill  that  was  discussed 
and  explained  at  potato  meetings  last 
winter.  Unless  the  triple  A  amendments 
are  declared  unconstitutional  it  seems 
likely  that  every  potato  grower  in  the 
county  who  sells  more  than  five  bushels 
of  potatoes  must  apply  for  his  sales 
quota  of  potatoes  sometime  during  the 
coming  winter  if  he  is  to  continue  grow- 
ing potatoes  next  year.  The  method  of 
handling  the  potato  control  program  is 
quite  indefinite  but  probably  will  come 
under  the  direction  of  the  extension 
service.  When  definite  details  are  made 
known  relative  to  the  operation  of  the 
potato  control  program  your  county 
agent  will  acquaint  you  with  them. 


LOW    DOWN    WAGONS 


With  corn  harvest  season  on  the  farm 
program  again  it  is  time  to  think  about 
the  type  of  wagon  used  to  haul  the  corn 
from  the  field  to  the  silo.  Some  of  the 
farms  are  still  using  the  tip  cart,  while 
others  are  using  the  ordinary  farm 
wagon  that  requires  two  men  to  load 
the  corn  onto  it.  These  wagons  are  high 
and  require  considerable  lifting  to  load 
them.  The  engineering  Department  of 
the  State  College  has  perfected  the  so- 
called  low  down  wagon  for  hauling  of 
bulky  farm  products  such  as  corn  and 
potatoes.  This  wagon  is  constructed  by 
suspending  heavy  reaches  under  the 
front  and  rear  axles  of  the  ordinai-y 
farm  running  gear  and  then  building  a 
platform  upon  it.  The  load  on  this  type 
of  wagon  is  only  18  inches  above  the 
ground  and  saves  much  lifting  of  heavy 
farm  products. 

The  Extension  Service  has  detailed 
construction  plans  for  this  type  of  wag- 
on free  to  those  who  wVite  the  County 
Agent  for  them. 
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REPORT  OF   BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH  COW     TESTING     ASSOCIATION     FOR 

AUGUST 

Twenty-eight    herds    with    a    total    of     produce     748     pounds     milk     and     28. 
752  cows,  78  of  them  dry,  averaged  to     pounds  fat,  testing  3.87  per  cent. 
TEN  HIGH  HERDS  FOR  THE  MONTH 


Owner 

No.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1. 

Young  Orchard  Co. 

12 

1119.0 

46.8 

2. 

W.  J.  Davidson 

6 

903.0 

41.1 

3. 

D.  M.  Peckham 

21 

1010.0 

37.2 

4. 

Albert  Deane 

16 

961.0 

37.2 

5. 

Warren    L.    Ide 

27 

991.0 

35.0 

6. 

Henry  Bartlett 

23 

828.0 

34.6 

7. 

William  N.  Howard 

86 

822.0 

34.5 

8. 

H.  A.  Standish 

17 

927.0 

34.2 

9. 

Ivory  W.  Kimball 

20 

850.0 

32.2 

10. 

Leslie  N.  Clark 

18 

840.0 

32.0 

HIGH  INDIVIDUAL  COWS 

Owner 

Cow  No. 

Breed 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1. 

Young  Orchard  Co. 

"Daisy" 

P.   B.  Ayrshire 

1581.0 

69.6 

2. 

Fannie  G.  Leonard  " 

Gene  Armour" 

P.   B.  Ayrshire 

1565.0 

68.8 

3. 

Young   Orchard   Co. 

"Jan-Jan" 

P.   B.  Ayrshire 

1615.0 

66.2 

4. 

Young    Orchard    Co. 

"Armistice" 

P.   B.  Ayrshire 

1479.0 

62.1 

5. 

Fannie   G.   Leonard 

"Calico" 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1535.0 

61.4 

6. 

Henry  Bartlett 

"18" 

Gr.  Jersey 

1302.0 

61.2 

7. 

George    B.    Flint 

"7" 

P.  B.   Holstein 

1826.0 

60.3 

8. 

Henry  Bartlett 

"14" 

P.   B.  Jersey 

1240.0 

57.0 

(Continued  from 

Page   1) 

he  is  "Making  a 

Living  with  Poultry" 

and  reliability  of  this  type  of  testing  to 
eliminate  abortion  from  the  dairy  herd. 
While  a  few  dairy  farmers  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  government  program 
in  eradication  of  Bang's  Disease  a  great 
many  more  are  inquiring  about  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Regional  Market 
The  Boston  Regional  Farmers'  Mar-- 
ket,  which  opened  up  August  first  is 
operating  successfully.  The  management 
states  that  80  trucks  are  selling  quality 
produce  on  the  market  each  evening  and 
plans  are  being  made  for  a  warehouse 
to  be  built  before  cold  weather.  Some 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
this  market  will  be  on  the  afternoon 
program  to  tell  you  of  future  plans 
for  the  market. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Gilbert 

The  former  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, Dr.  A.  W.  Gilbert,  is  now  with  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion, being  in  charge  of  information  rel- 
ative to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
programs.  Dr.  Gilbert  knows  more 
about  the  plans  ahead  for  the  Triple  A 
than  any  other  man  nearby.  He  is  ap- 
pearing on  the  Friday  afternoon  pro- 
gram to  discuss  "What  is  ahead  of  the 
A.  A.  A.".  Inasmuch  as  the  potato 
growers  will  probably  come  under  a 
control  program  in  1936  this  should  be 
interesting  to  nearly  every  farmer  in 
the  county. 

Poultrymen's  Meetings 

There  are  so  many  poultrymen  in 
the  county  who  are  operating  small  to 
medium  sized  flocks  in  connection  with 
their  regular  job  to  aid  in  making  a 
living,  that  the  coming  of  Daniel  J. 
Lambert  of  Rhode  Island  to  tell  us  how 


will  be  of  unusual  interest.  Everyone 
knows  or  has  heard  of  Dr.  Lambert 
with  over  50  years  of  poultry  experi- 
ence to  recall,  and  his  experiences  are 
worth  the  trip. 

"Poultry  Breeding"  as  carried  on  by 
a  practical  man  in  a  way  that  is  sensi- 
ble, not  costly,  and  has  been  proven 
out,  will  be  of  unusual  interest  and 
value  to  the  poultryman.  Mr.  Roy  T. 
Argood  of  the  Norfolk  County  Agricul- 
tural School  will  present  this  topic  in 
a  way  you  cannot  help  but  understand 
and  can  use. 

More  information  on  "Poultry  Disease 
Control"  by  Dr.  Gibbs  of  the  State  Col- 
lege Experiment  Station  staff.  Dr. 
Gibbs  has  been  down  here  before  and 
popular  demand  calls  him  again. 
Pest  Control 

On  Thursday  afternoon  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  poultry  program  some 
time  will  be  spent  in  the  form  of  a 
round  table  discussion  with  those  ap- 
pearing on  the  program  on  problems 
along  their  lines  that  have  come  to  the 
poultrymen's  minds  before  and  during 
the  program.  A  freely  discussed  prob- 
lem has  much  to  commend  it,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  good  list  of  questions  will 
be  brought  out  at  that  time. 

On  Friday  morning  Dr.  A.  I.  Bourne 
of  the  Entomology  Department  and  Dr. 
0.  C.  Boyd,  Bacteriologist  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station  will  join  in  a  discus- 
sion of  changes  on  the  new  ideas  along 
fruit  insect  and  disease  control  lines. 
Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  of  the  State  College 
staff,  will  also  be  here  to  take  up  the 
discussion  of  newer  ideas  in  fruit  grow- 
ing as  changes  in  variety  needs,  soil 
culture,  increased  yields,  and  many  other 
factors. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 

The  Bristol  County  Young.  Farmers' 
Banquet,  Thursday  evening,  Sept.  26,  at 
seven  o'clock.  If  you  miss  it  you'll  re- 
gret it.  Come,  and  you'll  be  glad  you 
didn't  miss  it! 


MORE    STUDENTS    IN   THE   FIELD 

Vincent  Foster,  '36 
Just  a  word  about  Vincent  Foster. 
He  is  a  fine  worker,  without  a  doubt. 
His  father,  who  buys  and  sells  dairy 
stock,  necessarily  keeps  a  fair  sized 
herd  on  the  farm  at  all  times.  Vincent 
is  the  herdsman  and  that  is  his  first 
love  along  agricultural  lines.  He  raised 
200  fine  chicks  this  year,  grew  an  acre 
of  corn  and  started  a  quarter  acre  of 
raspberries,  interplanted  with  peas,  po- 
tatoes, etc.  One  of  his  leisure  time  ac- 
tivities is  operating  a  stump  puller  to 
clear   land   for   corn. 

Leonard  Perreault,  '37 
Leonard,  with  his  older  brother,  Ray- 
mond, and  his  father,  have  recently  ex- 
panded their  retail  sales  in  dressed 
poultry  and  eggs.  Although  they  have 
expanded  their  own  output  this  season 
they  have  been  forced  to  buy  extensive- 
ly in  order  to  fill  orders.  No  doubt 
Leonard  is  using  his  well  known  abilities 
for  argumentation  in  high-pressure 
salesmanship. 


VEGETABLE  GARDENING  PROJECTS 

The  Vegetable  Garden  Instructor  has 
made  it  a  point  to  mention  in  each  sum- 
mer issue  of  the  Bulletin  several  out- 
standing projects. 

Special  credit  is  due  Charles  Cheet- 
ham  for  an  outstanding  project  this 
year.  Charles  has  a  large  garden  and  it 
has  been  unusually  well  handled.  His 
expense  and  income  book  is  always  in 
fine  shape  for  inspection.  The  drought 
checked  the  growth  of  the  garden  some- 
what,  but  at  present  it  looks   fine. 

Donald  Nason  is  doing  a  fine  job. 
Especially  creditable  is  the  greenhouse 
he  is  building.  He  is  the  first  freshman 
to  start  a  greenhouse  project.  He  has  at- 
tached his  greenhouse  to  a  small  poul- 
tryhouse.  Donald  will  soon  have  a  small 
plant  such  as  many  of  us  have  long 
dreamed  of  owning. 

Howard  Haskell  had  the  best  looking 
garden,  when  visited  in  late  August.  It 
had  a  rather  late  start,  but  certainly 
has  overcome  that  handicap.  Howard 
has  successfully  transplanted  some 
winter  squash  which  is  something  few 
gardeners  would  attempt  to  do. 

Arthur  Long  has  done  remarkably 
well  with  a  sandy  piece  of  land.  In- 
dustry and  perseverance  has  brought 
through  a  rather  discouraging  project. 
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TENNIS    AND    HORSESHOE    MEET 

This  annual  event  is  scheduled  for 
September  20th.  The  B.  C.  A.  S.  boys 
have  always  had  a  great  deal  of  enjoy- 
ment deciding  who  would  win  school 
championship.  We  hope  many  of  the 
students  who  are  away  from  the  school 
will  reurn  for  the  contests.  If  you  are 
to  participate,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
notify  the  school  immediately  in  order 
to  take  part  in  the  elimination  trials. 


HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


NEW  BULLETINS 

"Fish  and  Shellfisji"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  bulletin  by  Miss  May  E.  Foley, 
State  Nutritionist.  Information  about 
the  kinds  of  fish  commonly  used  in  New 
England,  including  the  season  available 
and  the  best  method  of  preparation  as 
well  as  many  interesting  recipes  are  in- 
cluded in  this  worth  while  bulletin. 

Although  our  season  of  hot  weather 
is  practically  over  ice  cream  remains  a 
popular  dessert  throughout  the  year. 
"Ice  Creams  Frozen  Without  Stirring," 
Leaflet  No.  49  from  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  gives  recipes  and 
deSjCribes  methods  of  preparing  this 
dessert  either  by  use  of  a  mechanical 
refrigerator  or  by  packing  in  ice  and 
salt. 

Either  of  these  bulletins  may  be  ob- 
tained by  applying  to  the  Extension 
Service,  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


of  both  kinds  of  food  material.  Why 
give  it  a  harder  task  by  making  it  con- 
centrate on  starch  at  one  time  and  pro- 
tein at  another  time?  Following  out  this 
fad  would  mean  leaving  out  "breads, 
breakfast  cereals,  baked  beans  and 
many  of  the  common  vegetables,  be- 
cause they  contain  both  starch  and  pro^ 
tein. 

Anti-fat  claims  may  be  and  usually 
are  grossly  misleading.  Average  indiv- 
iduals grow  fat  or  thin  according  to  the 
total  number  of  calories  they  eat  in  a 
day.  The  one  rule  for  reducing  is  to  cut 
down  on  total  calories,  but  include 
enough  of  the  essential  foods  for  good 
nutrition. 

.Raisins  contain  iron,  good  for  the 
blood,  but  weight  for  weight,  they  con- 
less  than  do  prunes,  spinach,  meat  or 
eggs. 


FACTS   FOR   FOOD   FADDISTS 

Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist 

In  our  concern  over  the  proper  food 
for  good  nutrition  and  health,  there  is 
sometimes  a  danger  that  we  will  become 
food  faddists.  So  many  theories  about 
food  have  no  scientific  foundation.  They 
are  often  only  bugaboos  wliich  upset  the 
mind  rather  than  the  digestion,  and 
should  be  discarded  for  scientific  facts 
which  will  be  useful  and  helpful.  A  few 
which  may  be  painful  to  extract  but 
which  are  interesting  to  know  are: 

Poor  diets  are  poor,  not  because  of 
what  they  include;  but  because  of  what 
they  lack. 

Food  is  not  poisoned  by  being  left  in 
opened  cans.  It  will  keep  just  as  long 
and  well  in  an  open  tin  can  as  in  any 
other  container  if  it  is  kept  cold. 

Roughage,  all  that  you  normally  need, 
can  be  had  from  eating  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  without  resorting  to  special 
preparations.  Too  much  roughage  irri- 
tates the  sensitive  lining  of  the  diges- 
tive tract.  If  you  have  doubts  as  to  how 
much  you  need,  consult  your  doctor. 

Proteins  and  starches  at  the  same 
meal  are  not  "incompatibles."  The  di- 
gestive system  is  equipped  to  take  care 


HEALTH 

According  to  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  a  man 
who  scores  close  to  100  per  cent  in  a 
medical  examination  will  possess  the 
following  characteristics  of  good  health: 

1.  He  eats  almost  any  food  with 
gusto  and  digests  it  easily. 

2.  He  eliminates  waste  products 
freely  and  thoroughly. 

3.  He  has  a  rugged  heart  that  en- 
dures sudden  extra  and  prolonged  ex- 
ertion easily. 

4.  His  muscles  always  have  excel- 
lent "tone".  They  are  never  flabby  or 
sluggish,  hence  his  posture  and  gait 
tend  to  exhibit  liveliness  and  strength. 

5.  His  lungs  breathe  deeply  and 
carry  the  load  of  extra  effort  v^dthout 
injury. 

6.  He  recovers  quickly  from  phy- 
sical injuries  and  from  infections,  so 
far   as  this  is  humanly  possible. 

7.  He  recovers  quickly  from  emo- 
tional shocks,  such  as  fears,  worries, 
rages  and  the  Uke,  and  does  not  suffer 
prolonged  after  effects, 

8.  He  readily  forms  fundamental 
habits  of  eating,  sleeping,  working  and 
exercising;  but  he  can  also  endure  up- 
sets in  these  habits. 

9.  While  he  may  not  be  blessed 
with  an  immense  fund  of  free  energy, 
he  is  always  able  to  expend  the  energy 
he  posseaes  without  excessive  fatigue  or 
emotional  disturbances. 


Work  done  to  secure  better  physical 
conditions,  both  in  school  and  at  home, 
is  probably  as  significant  for  the  mor- 
ality of  children  as  is  any  instruction 
that  is  given. — George  D.  Strayer. 


FOOD  BUYING  CLASSES 

Meetings  for  leaders  of  Food  Buying 
classes  are  scheduled   as   follows: 

Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
Dining  Hall,  Segreganset,  on  Wednes- 
days, September  25,  October  23,  No- 
vember 13,  and  December  11. 

Vocational  School,  New  Bedford,  on 
Thursdays,  September  26,  October  24, 
November  14,  and  December  12. 

Miss  May  E.  Foley,  Extension  Nutri- 
tionist, has  outlined  a  very  interesting 
course  of  study,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
discover  how  we  can  keep  the  cost  of 
food  at  a  minimum  without  lowering 
the  standards  of  good  nutrition.  One  of 
the  valuable  features  of  this  course  will 
be  the  discussion  of  the  experiences  of 
the  different  homemakers  in  the  group. 


"Blessed  are  they  who  were  not  satis- 
fied 

To  let  well  enough  alone; 
All  the  progress  the  world  has  made 

We  owe  tp  them." 


HOMEMAKERS'     PROGRAM     AT 
YOUNG    FARMERS'    SHOW 

A  particularly  interesting  and  varied 
program  has  been  planned  for  the 
homemakers'  section  of  the  Union  Agri- 
cultural Meetings  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  October  10  and  11.  The  pro- 
gram  will  start  each  day  with  a  film 
presented  by  Mrs.  Albertine  Parker  Mc- 
Kellar  of  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health.  The  subject  the  first  day  will 
be  "The  Healthy  Child,"  and  the  sec- 
ond day  "Food  and  Gi-owth." 

Mr.  William  R.  Cole  from  the  State 
College  will  discuss  the  canning  exhibit, 
answer  questions,  and  describe  how 
simple  it  is  to  make  all  jars  of  prize 
winning  quality. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  securing 
Mrs.  Margaret  Eggleston  Owen,  who  is 
widely  knowii  as  a  lecturer  and  story- 
teller, to  speak  on  the  subject  "What 
Can  We  Do  With  Our  Teen  Age  Chil- 
dren." Mrs.  Owen  has  a  rare  under- 
standing of  young  people  through  many 
years  experience  in  working  with  boys 
and  girls.  She  has  a  gift  of  story-tell- 
ing that  makes  her  message  clear  and 
vital. 

Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr,  State  Home 
Demonstration  Leader,  is  expected  to 
take  part  on  the  program.  A  demon- 
strator from  the  Bond  Baking  Company 
will  discuss  and  illustrate  "Attractive 
Sandwiches."  A  similar  demonstration 
was  very  popular  during  the  Farm  and 
Home  Week  program  at  Amherst  last 
July. 

Tentative  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  two  other  speakers  to  round 
out  the  program. 

Music  and  recreation  will  be  featured 
as  part  of  the  reg^ilar  program  with 
Miss  Dorothy  Stewart  in  charge. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


THE    NINTH    NATIONAL    4-H    CLUB 
CAMP 

(Continued   from  August  Bulletin) 

One  night  we  were  guests  at  the  Na- 
tional Sylvan  Theatre.  Music  was  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  Department 
of    Agriculture    Orchestra. 

Three  boys  from  the  Boys'  Club 
played  for  us.  The  Girl  Reserves  Glee 
Club  sang.  Hester  Walker  Beall  Studio 
presented  two  short  plays  entitled  "Re- 
form," and  the  "Highwayman."  The 
Washington  Community  Players  pre- 
sented a  preview  of  the  "Gods  of  the 
Mountain."  Everyone  enjoyed  the  en- 
tire program. 

We  held  our  campfire  service  Satur- 
day night.  Everyone  took  part  in  the 
program.  We  saw  the  folk  dances  from 
the  South  and  heard  one  of  the  State 
leaders  imitating  bird  calls. 

Everyone  had  a  great  time  at  Camp, 
and  will  always  remember  that  one 
week  at  the  Nation's  Capital.  We  re- 
turned home  with  a  greater  feeling  for 
the  need  of  more  4-H  Club  work  and 
members  who  will  help  to  carry  on  a 
bettfer  living  in  rural  districts  and  their 
communities. 

NELLIE  KUT, 
State   Delegate  to   National   Camp. 


HELEN  GURNEY 


Helen  Gurney  of  East  Freetown  was 
a  4-H  garden  club  member  for  four 
years  when  she  was  in  grammar  school. 
She  won  many  prizes  with  her  exhibits 
of  flowers  and  vegetables  at  fairs  dur- 
ing these  years.  When  she  graduated 
from  New  Bedford  High  School  she 
went  to  Normal  School  in  Maine  which 
necessitated  dropping  4-H  Club  Work 
for  a  while. 

When  Helen  graduated  from  Normal 
School  she  came  back  to  East  Freetown 
to  teach  at  the  Braley  School.  Here  she 
formed  a  4-H  Handicraft  Club  for  boys 
and  a  4-H  Homecraft  Club  for  girls. 
Her  club  members  have  done  very  well 
and  have  won  prizes  at  the  local  fairs 
as  well  as  at  the  Bristol  County  Young 
Farmers'  Show. 

For  two  years  Helen  has  been  coun- 
selor at  4-H  County  Camp  at  West- 
port  and  has  helped  with  the  recreation 
and  hobbies. 

Helen  has  also  been  active  in  the 
4-H  Service  Club  helping  on  commit- 
tees to  raise  money  for  the  club  and 
has  had  charge  of  some  of  the  meetings. 

In  1934  Helen  attended  State  Camp 
at  Amherst  as  a  Junior  Leader  in  Home- 
craft. She  has  done  an  excellent  piece 
of  leadership  work,  teaching  her  mem- 
bers many  worthwhile  things  and  hav- 
ing banner  clubs  each  year. 


JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  YOUNG 
FARMERS'  SHOW 

It  is  the  desire  ard  ambition  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  Junior  Department  that 
this  be  the  best  exhibit  ever  held  in 
quality,  quantity,  and  attractiveness.  To 
attain  this  standard  every  club  leader 
and  member  should  do  their  best  to  se- 
lect the  highest  quality  products  for 
exhibition  and  if  possible  arrange  to 
bring  them  to  the  Show  and  set  them 
up. 

The  classes  in  the  Junior  Department 
include  Canning,  Pood,  Clothiilg,  Home- 
craft, Poultry,  Rabbits,  Vegetables, 
Handicraft,  and  Forestry. 

It  would  be  wise  to  ask  for  a  prem- 
ium list  at  once  and  decide  just  what 
you  will  exhibit.  Don't  forget  that  the 
entries  close  Wedneday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 9,  and  for  Poultry  and  Rabbits, 
Friday,    October   4. 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning 
the  Show  please  write  to  Segreganset. 
Instructions  on  selection  of  canned 
goods,  vegetables,  poultry,  etc.,  will  be 
gladly  sent  to  you  if  you  will  let  us 
know  what  you  want  in  due  season. 

In  general  it  might  be  said  that  arti- 
cles exhibited,  whether  made  or  raised, 
should  be  of  high  quality,  free  from 
blemishes  and  Imperfections,  uniform 
in  ease  there  are  more  than  one  of  a 
kind  exhibited,  as  five  potatoes  or  two 
jars   of  canned   beans,   and  clean. 


STATE  GARDEN  EXHIBIT 

At  the  recent  State  Garden  exhibit  at 
Horticulural  Hall,  Boston,  nineteen 
Bristol  County  garden  club  boys  and 
girls  made  85  exhibits  and  won  58 
prizes,  with  a  total  of  $40.00. 

Those  exhibiting  were  James  Rose, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Rose,  Kenneth  Rose, 
Harold  Rose,  John  Hyde  and  Richard 
Hyde  of  Berkley;  Irving  Wyeth,  Digh- 
ton;  Frank  Bergeron,  Medeicha  Pina, 
Edward  Ashley  of  Freetow'n;  John 
Courchine,  Norton;  Ralston  Read,  Re- 
hoboth;  Enos  White,  Gilbert  White, 
Walter  Travers,  Francis  Silvia,  Gordon 
Silvia,  Hilda  Lewis,  Fred  Caplin,  and 
Fisher  Ames,  Jr.,  of  Taunton;  and  Jo- 
seph De  Silva  of  Westport.  All  but  two 
of  the  above  won  one  or  more  prizes. 

The  three  highest  winners  were  James 
Rose  of  Berkley,  Irving  Wyeth  of  Seg- 
reganset, and  Enos  White   of   Taunton. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  exhibit  a 
program  was  held  in  Horticultural  Hall 
on  which  Mr.  George  F.  Williams,  a  lo- 
cal club  leader  in  Attleboro,  rendered 
some  fine  musical  selections  on  his  mu- 
sical saw. 


POULTRY  CLUB  TO  ATTEND  EAST- 
ERN STATES  EXPOSITION 

The  Faunce  Corner  Poultry  Club  of 
North  Dartmouth,  the  outstanding  club 
of  the  county  for  last  year,  will  make 


the  trip  to  Poultry  Day  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  on  September  19  with 
the   Club   Agent. 

Those  who  belong  to  this  club  are 
Norman  Pickard,  Edward  Pierce,  George 
Phillips,  Kenneth  McConville,  Milton 
Machado   and  Norman   Bessette. 


WINTER  CLUBS  TO  START  SOON 

It  will  soon  be  time  for  starting  the 
fall  and  winter  projects.  It  is  proposed 
to  start  these  projects,  namely  Clothing, 
Food,  Homecraft,  Poultry,  Handicraft, 
and  Forestry,  earlier  this  year  than 
usual,  that  is,  early  in  October,  so  that 
final  exhibits  will  start  about  April  15 
and  be  all  over  by  May  15. 

There    is    no    objection    if    the    clubs 
start  before  this  time,  in  fact,  it  would 
be  better  because  there  will  be  a  little  . 
more  time  to  finish  the  project. 

If  any  of  the  older  club  members  who 
read  this  wish  to  become  local  leaders 
or  assistant  local  leaders  this  year,  both 
the  Club  Agent  and  his  Assistant,  Miss 
Dorothy  M.  Stewart,  will  be  glad  to 
know  of  it.  The  more  local  leaders  we 
have  the  more  club  members  can  be  en- 
rolled and  consequently  the  more  good 
will  be  done. 

SINGER    SEWING   MACHINE   CON- 
TEST 

Eleanor  Parker  of  Acushnet  and  Rose 
Lamb  of  Taunton  are  the  two  girls 
who  have  won  the  opportunity  to  enter 
the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Contest  at 
Brockton  Fair  on  September  13.  Each 
girl  is  to  cut  out  and  make  a  garment, 
while  being  judged  on  workmanship, 
equipment,  and  knowledge  of  the  sew- 
ing machine. 


REHOBOTH  FAIR 

The  third  year  of  the  Rehoboth  Fair 
has  passed  and  in  spite  of  the  bad 
weather,  Lee  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the 
event,  said  he  thought  they  would  come 
out  on  top.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson, 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Fair, 
respectively,  are  the  ones  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this  fair  and  to  them  much 
credit  is  due.  They  have  each  put  in 
much  thought,  time,  and  effort  before, 
during  and  after  the  event.  They  are 
doing  all  this  for  the  benefit  of  their 
community. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  are  just 
as  active  workers  in  the  County  4-H 
Sei-vice  Club.  They  got  the  spirit  of 
doing  things  successfully  when  they 
were  in  club  work,  some  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years  ago. 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
spray    and    cultural    program    that    the 
amount  of  under  grade  fruit  will  be  re- 
duced to   a  minimum. 

If  the  growers  have  not  used  this  ser- 
vice a  letter  or  phone  call  to  the  County 
Extension   Office   will  arrange  for  it. 
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LANEWAY  FARM'S  AYRSHIRES 


The  Ayrshire  herd  at  Laneway 
Farm,  Taunton,  received  recognition  of 
its  constructive  breeding  program 
when  it  was  asked  to  exhibit  its  herd  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition  as  a  typi- 
cal Ayrshire  farm  herd.  This  herd  was 
established  to  demonstrate  that  any 
farmer,  by  the  purchase  of  good  found- 
ation cows  and  sires,  could  breed  up  a 
purebred  herd  of  merit  and  still  operate 
the  farm  at  a  profit.  This  was  the  goal 
that  the  late  Mrs.  Zechariah  Chaf- 
fee set  when  she  established  this  herd, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  goal  has  been 
attained.  No  animals  have  been  brought 
to  this  farm  since  herd  improvement 
testing  started  three  years  ago  and  to- 
day all  the  animals  except  one  cow  and 
the  herd  sire  have  been .  raised  on  the 
farm.  According  to  R.  C.  Dai'ling,  the 
herdsman  and  manager  at  Laneway, 
much  of  the  success  in  breeding  must 
be  attributed  to  the  two  sires,  Yellow 
Kate's  Exchange  25th  and  Penshurst 
Lintel.  The  1934  milk  and  butterfat 
production  figures  taken  from  the  Bris- 
tol-Plymouth Herd  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation show  that  the  12  cows  averaged 
to  produce  10,450  pounds  of  milk  test- 
ing 4.14  percent  butterfat  and  that  the 
total  grain  consumption  which  includes 
grain  fed  during  and  while  preparing 
for  lactation  averaged  one  pound  of 
grain  to  3.7  pounds  of  milk  produced. 

This  herd  when  compared  to  other 
Ayrshire  herds  competing  in  the  Ayr- 
shire Association  Herd  test  stands  fifth 
and  tops  all  herds  on  twice  a  day  milk- 
ing. 

The  Ayrshire  herd  of  Ivory  Kimball, 
Rehoboth,  in  the  same  comparison, 
stands  12th  and  takes  second  place  on 
twice  a  day  milking  with  a  production 
of  9,998  pounds  of  milk  and  406 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

These  two  outstanding  Ayrshire  herds 
are  a  credit  to  Bristol  County,  and  may 
they  continue  as  a  unit  to  greater  ac- 
complishments. 


SOIL  TESTING 


Practically  every  acre  of  farm  land 
in  Bristol  County  requires  lime  in  order 
to   get  full   benefit  from  fertilizer  ap- 

( Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  2) 


GLEE  CLUB  APPOINTMENTS 


If  you  apply  at  once  it  may  be 
possible  for  you  to  book  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  Glee 
Club  to  sing  for  you.  The  Club  is 
available  for  a  limited  number  of 
engagements  within  Bristol  Coun- 
ty. Those  who  heard  the  boys  sing 
last  year  will  know  the  quality  of 
their  program.  If  you  did  not,  ask 
someone  who  did. 

For  appointments  address  Mr. 
Norman  D.  Bailey,  Segreganset, 
Mass. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bristol 
County  Farm  Bureau  will  be  held  at  the 
Methodist  Church  vestry,  Dighton,  on 
Friday,  November  15.  The  meeting 
which  will  be  held  in  the  evening  will 
start  with  a  Winnecunnet  turkey  supper 
at  7.00  o'clock.  The  business  session  will 
open  at  8.00  o'clock  with  an  address  on 
the  "Constitution"  by  Honorable  Joseph 
B.  Warner  and  this  talk  will  be  followed 
by  short  reviews  of  work  done  by  local 
and  State  Farm  Bureau  ofiicers.  Tickets 
for  supper  will  be  on  sale  by  members 
or  at  the  door. 


RADIO    BROADCAST   OVER   WNBH 


All    Programs    at    11.15    A.    M.    by 
Charles  W.  Harris,  Jr. 
November  13 — -"Reforestation  in  Bristol 

County. 
November  20  —  "Massachusetts  Farm 

Products  for  Thanksgiving." 
December  4 — "Feeding  Dairy  Cows  this 
Winter." 

POTATO  CONTROL 


Funds  under  the  Potato  Act  for  mak- 
ing individual  allotments  to  growers 
have  not  as  yet  been  made  available.  Ir- 
respective, however,  of  the  availability 
of  funds  to  make  individual  allotments, 
the  Potato  Act  requires  that  the  Na- 
tional and  State  allotments  be  pro- 
claimed. The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  has  asked  the  proper 
authorities  whether  funds  from  certain 
sources  to  administer  the  Potato  Act 
can  be  used.  It  is  hoped  that  a  ruling 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  3) 


AROUND    THE    FARMS 


Fruit  Grading 

Apple  wipers  and  sizers  were  quite 
noticeable  this  fall  on  the  fruit  farms. 
Spray  residue  was  quite  noticeable  and 
some  means  of  removal  was  necessary. 

Clinton  Caldwell  of  North  Attleboro, 
Bancroft  Winsor  of  Acushnet,  and  Ed- 
win Burnley  of  Swansea,  all  have  com- 
bination wipers  and  sizers,  which  were 
seen  in  operation  this  fall  in  well  ar- 
ranged packing  houses.  Several  others 
are  equipped  with  wipers  only,  and  all 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  idea  of 
wiped  fruit. 


Cold  Storage 

The  Attlebo|pj  Ice  Company  has  re- 
cently converted  their  ice  manufactur- 
ing plant  in  Taunton  into  a  cold  storage 
for  fruit.  Their  ice  storage  room  was 
used,  and  with  minor  changes  was 
adapted  to  the  holding  of  fruit  for  in- 
definite periods.  Several  growers  took 
advantage  of  the  change  to  hold  over 
their  Macs  and  other  varieties  until  the 
usual  glutting  of  the  fall  market  has 
passed  on.  Cold  storage,  if  near  the 
producing  areas,  has  a  distinct  place 
in  fruit  growing,  providing  costs  and 
management  are  right. 

Egg   Room 

One  of  the  best  egg  rooms  seen  in  a 
long  time  was  found  on  Joseph  Gabriel's 
poultry  farm  in  Acushnet.  Built  of  field 
stone  gathered  on  the  place  and  having 
cement  floors  and  interior  construction, 
it  was  as  cool  and  clean  a  place  for 
temporary  storage  as  could  be  found. 
Mr.  Gabriel  is  very  much  pleased  with 
it.  He  has  also  constructed  in  the  same 
way  a  grain  storage  building,  weather 
and  rat  proof  as  it  should  be. 


APPLE   INSPECTION   SIDE   LIGHTS 


The  recent  inspection  by  the  Exten- 
sion Service  of  county-grown  fruit 
has  shown  some  very  pointed  facts. 
The  careful  check-up  on  each  apple 
in  a  two  bushel  tree  run  sample 
from  each  orchard  showed  pretty  defin- 
itely how  the  grower  must  carry  out 
his  next  year's  management  progi'am. 

Among  the  most  outstanding  facts 
noted  were  that  the  apple  maggot   (or 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 
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SEPTEMBER    REPORT   FOR    BRISTOL  AND  PLYMOUTH  TESTING  ASSO- 
CIATION 


B.  C.  A,  S.  NOTES 


Twenty-eight  herds  with  a  total  of  759  cows,   69   of  them  dry  averaged 
to  produce  705  pounds  milk  and  27  pounds  fat,  testing  3.96  percent. 

TEN  HIGH  AVERAGE  HERDS 


Owner 

No.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1. 

Young  Orchard  Co. 

12 

932.0 

40.7 

2. 

D.  M.  Peckham 

21 

876.0 

36.3 

3. 

W.  J.  Davidson 

6 

746.0 

34.2 

4. 

Warren  L.  Ide 

27 

890.0 

33.7 

5. 

George  B.  Flint 

29 

965.0 

33.4 

6. 

F.  C.  Sattler 

39 

870.0 

33.2 

7. 

Henry  Bartlett 

23 

773.0 

32.7 

8. 

Marianno  Farm 

18 

851.0 

30.9 

9. 

Albert  Deane 

18 

785.0 

30.6 

10. 

E.  W.  Peck 

34 

764.0 

30.5 

TEN    HIGH    INDIVIDUAL 

.    COWS    IN  BUTTERFAT 

Owner 

Cow  No. 

Breed          Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1. 

Young  Orchard  Co. 

"Daisy" 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1440.0 

62.0 

2. 

Young  Orchard  Co. 

"Armistice" 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1347.0 

60.6 

3. 

Ernest  Goff 

19 

Gr.  Holstein 

1200.0 

60.0 

4. 

Warren  L.  Ide 

"Bess" 

Gr.  Jersey 

1230.0 

59.0 

5. 

Albert  Deane 

7 

Gr.  Jersey 

980.0 

58.8 

6. 

Coweset  Farm 

"A.  11" 

P.  B.  Jersey 

1160.0 

58.0 

7. 

George  B.  Flint 

1030 

Gr.  Jersey 

1011.0 

57.6 

8. 

Fannie  G.  Leonard" 

Gene  Armour" 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1335.0 

57.4 

9. 

Fannie  G.  Leonard 

"Calico" 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1410.0 

56.4 

10. 

Young    Orchard    C. 

"Jan-Jan" 

P.  B.  Ayrshire 

1410.0 

56.4 

APPLE   INSPECTION  SIDE  LIGHTS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
railroad  worm)  was  practically  non-ex- 
istent, and  that  apple  scab  was  quite 
prevalent.  The  cold  winters  lately  have 
been  blamed  for  a  great  many  things, 
and  it  may  be  that  they  were  respon- 
sible for  the  scarcity  of  the  apple  mag- 
got. 

As  for  scab,  it  seems  quite  definite 
that  the  imposibility  of  applying  a  fungi- 
cidal spray  for  about  three  weeks,  be- 
tween the  dropping  of  the  apple  petals 
and  the  first  cover  spray,  was  the  cause 
of  the  very  large  amount  of  scab.  The 
weather  during  that  three  week  period 
was  either  rain,  mist,  fog  or  wind  in  this 
section  of  the  state.  There  were  short 
periods  of  clear  weather  in  between 
showers  and  those  growers  who  hustled 
into  ithe  orchard  then  are  the  ones  who 
had  the  least  scab. 

Codling  moth  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
much  in  evidence.  The  European  Red 
Mite,  however,  was  found  quite  fre- 
quently. Brooks'  Spot  was  noticeable  in 
some  orchards.  Color  of  fruit  in  most 
every  case  was  better  than  usual,  a  dry 
fall  was  responsible  for  that.  Yet  this 
same  factor  was  the  cause  of  a  very 
high  drop  in  fruit  this  year.  This  was  a 
common  complaint  among  the  growers, 
especially  those  who  grow  the  Mcin- 
tosh. And  from  that  it  went  to  low 
prices — the  combination  of  a  large 
amount  of  scab  together  with  a  heavy 
drop  caused  a  flooding  of  the  market 
with  low  grade  fruit. 

The  remedies?  In  so  far  as  insect  and 
disease  control  are  concerned,  it  seems 


to  depend  on  using  the  right  ma- 
terials applied  for  the  specific  pests  at 
just  the  proper  time.  With  the  railroad 
worm  now  in  small  numbers,  every 
grower  should  do  all  he  can  to  keep  them 
down.  It  is  too  late  now  to  pick  up  in- 
fested drops  as  the  maggot  is  in  the 
ground  for  the  winter.  For  curculio, 
keep  the  orchard  and  surroundings  as 
clean  as  possible  from  brush,  old,  uncut 
hay,  weeds,  etc.  A  delayed  dormant 
oil  spray  next  spring  will  do  a  good  job 
in  cleaning  up  the  scale  and  mite.  Af- 
ter that,  resolve  to  put  all  sprays  on  at 
the  right  time  in  an  eflfort  to  produce 
only  the  best  of  fruit  and  eliminate  the 
poor  quality  stuff  which  has  so  depress- 
ing an  eflFect  upon  the  market. 


SOIL  TESTING 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
plications  made  during  the  growing  sea- 
son. Lime  has  the  ability  to  break  up 
insoluble  combinations  of  phospho^rus 
and  nitrogen  and  liberate  these  food 
elements  so  that  the  plant  can  absorb 
them.  The  time  to  plan  lime  applications 
is  during  the  winter,  yet  lime  cannot 
be  used  intelligently  on  a  piece  of  land 
if  the  soil  has  not  been  tested  for  acid- 
ity. The  dairymen  and  market  garden- 
ers have  received  letters  suggesting  that 
they  have  their  soil  tested  this  fall.  In 
each  letter  sent  out  there  was  included 
a  return  card  which  can  be  returned  to 
your  county  agent  requesting  that  sam- 
ples of  soil  be  taken  and  tested.  Others 
not  receiving  these  letters  can  have  soil 
tested  by  writing  to  your  county  agri- 
cultural agent. 


ATHLETICS 

Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
broke  even  in  the  annual  tennis  tourna- 
ment -with  Norfolk  County  Agricultural 
School,  October  23,  at  Segreganset,  and 
defeated  the  visitors  40-63  in  the  one 
and  nine-tenths  miles  cross  country  run. 
Essex  County  School  was  beaten  only 
two  weeks  ago  by  the  Segreganset  boys. 

Running  for  Bristol  in  the  cross  coun- 
try races  were:  Lionel  Peabody,  first, 
10  min.  55  sec;  Roland  Ashley,  third; 
Alfred  Adamczyk,  fourth;  William 
Hadley,  sixth;  Gilbert  Ward,  seventh; 
Vernon  Hopkins,  ninth;  Waiter  Falk, 
tenth. 

For  Norfolk,  Cottrell  come  in  second; 
Norling,  fifth;  Nickerson,  eighth;  Han- 
sel, eleventh;  Ustinovitch,  twelfth; 
Berglund,  thirteenth;  Wiskallis,  four- 
teenth. Bristol  County  scored  40 
points,  while  Norfolk  scored  65  points. 

At  tennis,  Gilbert  Ward  of  Taunton, 
for  the  Bristol  Aggies,  defeated  George 
Cameron,  7—5,  6-2  in  the  singles. 
Norfolk  won  the  doubles  6-2,  2-6,  6-3. 
.Rain  forced  the  postponement  of  the 
deciding  m.atch.  Ellsworth  Phillips  of 
Acushnet,  and  Joseph  Foster  of  Dart- 
mouth played  for  Bristol  in  the  doubles 
against  John  Cushman  and  Louis  Guild 
for  Norfolk. 

Mr.  William  H.  Tufts,  athletic  direc- 
tor for  Bristol,  and  Edwin  R.  Wyeth, 
supervisor  of  tennis,  congratulated  the 
students  on  their  splendid  showing. 

The  remaining  tennis  match  with 
Norfolk  will  be  played  at  a  later  date, 
probably  at  Walpole. 

SOCIAL  CALENDAR 

Junior  Prom,  November  22 

Alumni  Muster,  December  20 

JUNIOR  PROM 

As  usual,  the  Juniors  are  making 
plans  for  the  "biggest  and  best"  dance 
of  the  school  year.  This  is  the  close  of 
the  Fall  Season,  which  is  always  so  full 
of  color  and  gaiety,  just  before  Thanks- 
giving, November  22nd. 

POTATO  CONTROL 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
will  be  had  before  the  lack  of  funds  se- 
riously interferes  with  the  work  of 
making  grower  allotments.  The  allot- 
ments to  the  states  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  acreage,  production  and  sales 
during  a  representative  period  in  prev- 
ious years  in  accordance  with  section 
20A  of  the  Potato  Act.  Apportionments 
to  the  states  representing  the  tax  ex- 
empt sales  allotment  of  potatoes  har- 
vested in  the  allotment  year  beginning 
December  1,  1935,  have  been  made  as 
follows  !n  thousands  of  bushels:  Maine, 
32,799;  New  Hampshire,  955;  Vermont, 
1,199;  Massachusetts,  1,466;  Rhode 
Island,  377;  Connecticut,  1,688;  New 
Jersey,  6,129;  and  so  on. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


THANKSGIVING 

"He  who  thanks  but  with  the  lips 

Thanks  but  in  part; 
The    full,    the   true    Thanksgiving 

Comes  from  the  heart." 

—J.   A.    Shedd. 


From  Miss  Ruth  Mclntire,  Recreation 
Specialist  at  the  State  College  in  Am- 
herst, comes  an  excellent  collection  of 
suggestions  for  home  and  community 
celebrations  of  Thanksgiving.  Games 
that  may  be  played  while  father  carves 
the  turkey,  as  well  as  ideas  for  com- 
munity festivals  are  included. 

A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  se- 
cured by  writing  to  the  Bristol  County 
Extension   Service,   Segreganset,   Mass. 


FOOD  BUYING 

The  first  two  meetings  for  leaders  in 
the  Food  Buying  classes  have  already 
been  held.  A  discussion  of  the  general 
principles  of  good  nutrition  and  the 
comparative  costs  of  certain  foodstuffs 
in  relation  to  their  food  value  aroused 
much    interest    at    the    first    meeting. 

Homemade  soup  was  prepared  and 
compared  with  four  popular  brands  of 
canned  soup  as  to  quality  and  cost.  At- 
tention was  drawn  to  labels  on  packages 
and  a  table  was  provided  whereby  one 
can  figure  the  cost  per  pound  or  per 
pint   of  the  content  of  the  package. 

At  the  second  meeting  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  use  of  vegetables.  The 
difficulty  in  judging  the  quality  of 
canned  foods  by  the  present  method  of 
labelling  was  discussed.  Lettuce,  cab- 
bage, celery,  spinach  and  Chinese  cab- 
bage were  used  in  a  salad. 

These  vegetables  were  weighed  as  pur- 
chased, the  waste  was  removed  and 
weighed,  then  the  cost  per  pound  of  the 
edible  protein  was  figured.  At  the  prices 
prevailing  on  the  day  of  the  meeting 
cabbage  was  found  to  be  the  cheapest 
of  the  five  vegetables  examined  while 
lettuce  was  the   most  expensive. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  leaders  of 
Food  Buying  study  groups: 
ACUSHNET— 

Long  Plain — Mrs.  Albert  J.  Parker, 
Mrs.  Leo  T.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Alex 
Nevsrton. 

Middle  Street — ^Mrs.  Ida  Morse,  Mrs. 
James   Budd,  Mrs.   Theron  Parker. 

Friendly     Circle — Mrs.     Charles     A. 
Pate,  Mrs.  Ethel  Taber. 
DARTMOUTH— 

Smith  Mills:  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Goodwin, 
Mrs.  James  A.  Davies. 
EASTON^Mrs.  T.  H.  Harlow,  Mrs.  W. 

G.  Buck. 
FAIRHAVEN— 

Grange  Auxiliary:  Mrs.  Clarence  M. 
Cory,  Mrs.  Albert  Brown. 

North  Fairhaven:  Mrs.  Edith  E.  Rog- 


ers, Mrs.  Francis  Whitworth.,  Mrs. 
Louis  P.  VaUett. 
FREETOWN— 

Assonet:    Mrs.    James    Kirker,    Miss 

Eleanor  Winslow. 
East  Freetown:  Mrs.   Marcus  Ashley, 
Mrs.  Maurice  DeMoranville. 
MANSFIELD   (4  groups)  — 
Mrs.  E.  C.  McNutt,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Dus- 
tin,    Mrs    H.    F.    Bayley,    Mrs.    W. 
H.  Allen,   Mrs.   Henry  N.   Paine. 
NEW  BEDFORD    (6  groups)  — 

Miss  Alice  Morse,  Mrs  J.  H.  Mathew- 
son,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Dixon,  Mrs.  Roger 
Bulloch,  Miss  Alice  Harrison,  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Fawcett,  Mrs.  Harry  Best, 
Mrs.  Harry  T.  Groves,  Mrs.  Eva 
Beatty,  Mrs.  Annie  Eccleston,  Mrs. 
James  McQuilkin,  Mrs.  Sarah  Raw- 
lins. 
REHOBOTH— 

Village:  Mrs.  P.  W.  Horton,  Mrs.  B. 

E.  Giflford. 
North  Rehoboth:  Mrs.  D.  Lee  Johnson. 
SEEKONK— 

Pleasant  Street:  Mrs.  D.  M.  Hallowell. 
Luthers   Corner:  Mrs.   R.  T.  Dalzell, 

Mrs.   C.  E.   Buffinton. 
Town  Hall:  Miss  Gladys  Bliss,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Hamel. 
SWANSEA^ 

Bryant's  Corner:  Mrs.  M.  J.  Mendoza, 
Mrs.  V.  M.  Pontes. 
TAUNTON— 

County  Street:  Mrs.  0.  F.  Filton,  Miss 

Marion  Packard. 
Whittenton:  Mrs.  0.  N.  Hedberg. 
Britanniaville :    Miss    Etta    Copeland, 
Mrs.   W.   W.   Austin,  Jr. 
WESTPORT— 

South  Westport:  Mrs.  Edson  L.  San- 
ford,  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Carrier. 
Wimodausis:   Mrs.    Robert   Davidson, 
Mrs.  Harold  A.  Davis. 


ONIONS   AND  POTATOES 

"Today  any  intelligent  person  knows 
the  antiscorbutic  supplements  to  diet, 
but  back  in  '98  men  with  red  bleeding 
gums  and  loosened  teeth  they  spat  like 
cherry  stones,  crowded  the  Dawson  river 
bank  as  the  first  scow  of  freight  arrived 
that  spring,  and  paid  'two  bits'  a  piece 
for  lemons,  apples,  oranges,  potatoes,  or 
onions." — Mary  Lee  Davis  in  Uncle 
Sam's  Attic   (Alaska). 

The  wise  homemaker  who  is  trying 
to  keep  her  family  well  nourished  on  a 
limited  income  will  do  well  to  use  onions 
and  potatoes  frequently.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  copies  of  a  leaflet  entitled 
"Onions  and  Potatoes  in  50  Ways," 
which  was  prepared  by  Miss  May  E.  Fo- 
ley, is  available  on  application  to  the 
Bristol  County  Extension  Service,  Seg- 
reganset, Mass. 

The  recipes  included  are  practical  and 
interesting  and  should  help  tremendous- 
ly in  giving  variety  to  the  every  day 
menu. 


HOME  ACCOUNTS  PROVE  HELPFUL 

In  visiting  some  of  those  who  have 
been  keeping  home  accounts  during  the 
past  year  we  came  upon  some  very  in- 
teresting facts  as  to  the  value  of  keep- 
ing a  classified  record  of  income  and 
expenditures.  One  woman  said,  "My 
husband  has  always  earned  a  good  salary 
until  recently.  For  the  past  few  years 
our  income  has  come  in  very  irregular- 
ly and  in  such  small  amounts  that  he 
became  quite  discouraged.  By  keeping 
accounts  we  found  that  our  income  over 
the  past  year  was  larger  than  he  had 
realized.  My  accounts  also  showed  how 
this  money  had  been  spent.  I  am  more 
than  repaid  for  the  effort  of  keeping 
accounts  by  the  encouragement  the  rec- 
ords gave  my  husband.  We  want  to  con- 
tinue with  them  so  that  we  can  compare 
our  standing  at  the  end  of  another  year 
with  where  we  are  now." 

This  story  was  particularly  interest- 
ing in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  wom- 
en say,  "If  we  had  a  steady  income  I 
would  like  to  keep  accounts."  The  rec- 
ord can  prove  even  more  valuable  to  the 
person  whose  income  is  irregular.  In- 
formation regarding  home  accounts  can 
be  obtained  by  vrriting  to  the  Bristol 
County  Extension  Service,  Segreganset, 
Mass. 


ADOLESCENCE   NEEDS   PARENT 
HELP 

"The  period  of  adolescence,  often  re- 
garded as  difficult  if  not  dangerous,  is 
but  a  normal  period  in  the  growth  cycle 
of  children,"  says  Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Morley 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  College. 
"Rightly  handled  it  can  become  a  time 
of  ease  and  grace." 

"It  is  easy  for  us  to  recognize  phy- 
sical growth,"  she  says,  because 
sleeves  and  trouser  legs  become  short; 
but  parents  may  fail  to  realize  the  more 
significant  changes  that  are  occuring  at 
this  time." 

"Mental  growth,  for  example,  is  going 
on,  and  in  the  last  part  of  the  period 
the  child  is  as  mentally  capable  as  the 
parent,  lacking  only  experience  to  guide 
him.  In  endowing  him  virith  this  power, 
nature  urges  him  to  use  it,"  Mrs.  Mor- 
ley says. 

"Our  job  then  becomes  one  of  recog- 
nizing this  maturing  power  and  provid- 
ing mental  stimulus  and  opportunity  for 
expression,  just  as  we  provide  new 
clothes  for  the  growing  body." 

"Problems  arise  only  when  the  ado- 
lescent is  blocked   or  misdirected.'' 

"We  can  change  awkwardness  to 
ease,"  Mrs.  Morley  says,  "by  helping  the 
child  to  achieve  independence  from 
family  ties,  to  adjust  himself  to  the  op- 
posite sex,  to  find  himself  with  his  so- 
cial grroup,  and  to  prepare  him  for  life's 
work." 


BRISTOL     COUNTY     F  A  R  M  E  RS  '  B  U  L  L  E  T  I  N 


JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


LILLIAN    CAHOON 

Lillian  Cahoon,  of  Westport  joined 
the  4-H  Clothing  Club  in  1923  when  she 
was  in  grammar  school.  Each  year  she 
carried  out  the  4-H  Club  motto  "To 
Make  the  Best  Better."  In  1927  she  was 
chosen  County  delegate  in  Clothing  and 
was  awarded  a  trip  to  State  Camp  at 
Amherst.  When  she  came  back  home 
she  was  even  more  interested  in  home 
economics.  In  high  school  she  took  the 
home  economics  course  and  decided  to 
make  this  her  life  work. 

Lillian  completed  seven  years  in  the 
Clothing  Club,  five  years  in  Food  Club, 
and  four  years  in  Canning  Club.  Each 
year,  while  in  high  school,  she  led  a 
club  as  well  as  being  a  leader  in  the 
summer  later. 

In  1931  Lillian  entered  the  State 
Teachers'  College  at  Framingham  as  a 
Vocational  Household  Arts  student.  She 
had  won,  as  a  result  of  various  4-H 
contests,  nearly  $200.00  in  scholarships 
which  proved  very  helpful.  At  school 
she  did  dressmaking  for  others.  She 
made  all  her  own  clothes  which  helped 
keep  the  cost  down.  She  managed  to 
get  through  school  on  a  very  limited  in- 
come for  which  she  deserves  touch 
credit. 

One  summer  she  had  a  small  roadside 
stand  where  she  sold  homemade  candy 
and  jelly.  One  year  she  worked  in  a 
tearoom  in  New  Hampshire. 

In  June,  1934,  she  was  assistant  cook 
at  the  4-H  County  Club  Camp.  Here 
she  became  a  service  club  member  but, 
because  she  has  been  away,  has  been 
inactive. 

Last  June  Lillian  graduated  from 
college  and  is  now  teacher  of  Home 
Economics  in  Westport. 

Lillian  was  the  first  member  of  her 
family  to  be  a  club  member  but  since 
then  her  brother  enrolled  as  a  Garden 
Club  member.  He  now  is  a  junior  at 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School. 
Her  sister  has  a  fine  record  in  canning 
and  food.  Last  year  she:  went  to  State 
Camp  as  Junior  Leader  in  canning.  Mrs. 
Cahoon  is  a  dressmaker  but  has  found 
time  to  lead  a  Clothing  Club  in  the  win- 
ter and  a  Canning  Club  in  the  summer 
for  several  years.  This  family  has  alto- 
gether been  a  true  4-H  Club  family. 

SERVICE    CLUB    BANQUET 

The  Bristol  County  4-H  Service  Club 
is  going  to  hold  its  first  annual  banquet 
on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  November 
21,  at  the  West  Dighton  Parish  House. 
The  committee  in  charge  is  as  follows: 
D.  Lee  Johnson,  Chairman;  Anthony 
Thatcher  and  Robert  Sharpies,  all  of 
Rehoboth. 


Anyone  interested  in  club  work  is 
privileged  to  be  present  with  the  pur- 
chase of  a  ticket  which  may  be  procured 
from  the  committee  and  the  following 
club  members  or  leaders  throughout  th3 
county:  Nellie  Kut  and  Lawrence  Phil- 
la,  Acushnet;  George  F.  Williams,  Oak 
Hill  Avenue,  Attleboro;  Herbert  Ash- 
ley, Berkley;  Raymond  Harrington, 
North  Dartmouth;  Howard  Jennings, 
Easton  Center;  Helen  Gurney,  East 
Freetown;  Mrs.  Louise  Gwilliam,  Nor- 
ton; Alfred  Glode,  Adamsdale;  Joseph 
Merrill,  Raynham  Center;  Elwood  Lind- 
say, Seekonk;  Ida  Davis,  Stevens 
street,  East  Taunton;  Harvey  Smith 
and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Tallman,  Westport; 
the  County  Club  Agents. 


COUNTY  SERVICE  CLUB  AT  NOR- 
FOLK COUNTY 

At  a  recent  regular  meeting  of  Nor- 
folk County  4-H  Alumni  Association, 
the  following  delegates  were  in  attend-. 
ance  from  this  county:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
Lee  Johnson  of  Rehoboth;  Mrs.  Clara 
M.  Ashley  of  Berkley  and  Club  Agent 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth. 


The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Jun- 
ior Department  at  the  recent  Young 
Farmers'  Show  deserves  much  credit 
for  planning  and  carrying  through  a 
very  creditable  exhibit  this  year.  This 
committee  was  as  follows:  Herbert  M. 
Ashley,  Berkley,  Chairman;  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Wyeth,  Segreganset,  Secretary;  Mrs.  D. 
Lee  Johnson,  Rehoboth,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary; Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Ashley,  Berk- 
ley; Aldo  Fasolo,  Miss  Ida  Davis, 
Taunton,  and  John  Cahoon,  Fall  River 
Others  who  lent  a  helping  hand  were 
Miss  Rose  Lamb  and  Miss  Ida  Fasolo, 
Taunton,  Lawrence  and  Everett  Philla 
of  Acushnet. 


CLUBS  STARTING 

Poultry,  Handicraft  and  Forestry 
Clubs  for  boys,  and  Clothing,  Food  and 
Home  Furnishing  for  the  girls,  should 
be  under  way  soon  if  they  are  not  al- 
ready. It  is  quite  essential  that  they  do 
begin  soon  for  it  is  proposed  to  have  the 
exhibit  season  commence  on  April  15 
in  the  spring  instead  of  on  May  1,  as 
has  been  the  usual  custom.  At  least 
four  months  are  to  be  given  over  to 
winter  projects,  although  five  or  even 
six  are  more  desirable.  Poultry,  of 
course,  runs  from  November  1  to  June 
1,  although  it  will  not  matter  a  great 
deal  if  you  start  a  little  after  this  date. 

Briefly,  the  requirements  of  the  vari- 
ous  winter   projects    are   as   follows: 
Poultry:   Care  for  and  keep  grain  and 

egg    records    for    at    least    10    hens. 

More  hens  in  each  succeeding  year. 
Handicraft:    Identify   and  learn  to   use 


10  common  tools;  to  learn  parts  of 
plane;  to  make  two  simple  articles 
and  repair  one.  In  advanced  work  the 
program  is  a  little  more  difficult. 

Forestry:  Learn  to  identify  ten  trees 
and  collect  wood  specimens.  Make  a 
simple  hypsometer  and  have  one  or 
more  hikes  and  do  a  few  more  simple 
things.  Enlargement  of  collections 
and  other  work  in  advanced  years. 

Conservation  or  Nature:  A  general 
study  of  birds,  wild  flowers,  trees, 
etc.,  with  hikes,  nature  talks  and 
keeping  of  notebooks. 

Food:  Learn  abbreviations  and  equiva- 
lents used  in  cooking.  Learn  to  meas- 
ure correctly.  Prepare  simple  break- 
fast dishes. 

Lunch  Box:  Pack  at  least  30  lunches. 
Use  6  varieties  of  sandwich  fillings. 
Make  3  milk  desserts  suitable  for 
lunch  boxes. 

Clothing:  Equip  a  sewing  box.  Learn 
the  simple  stitches.  Make  simple 
articles   for   sewing  box   or  for  self. 

Home  Furnishing:  Choose  one  unit  or 
room  to  make  things  for.  Make  2 
articles  that  go  together  because  of 
color  or  design. 


THE    YOUNGEST    POULTRYMAN    IN 
BRISTOL  COUNTY 

Ralph  Sherman  of  Dighton  is  only  3 
years  old,  yet  bids  fair  to  become  a 
valuable  member  of  the  4-H  Club.  In 
April  he  became  the  possessor  of  a  hen 
and  nine  chickens.  It  was  a  great  event 
in  the  life  of  Ralph;  such  tender  and 
loving  care  given  the  small  flock. 

His  small  wheelbarrow  is  in  constant 
use  transporting  green  clippings  from 
the  lawn.  Splendid  care  was  given 
to  "Baby",  the  old  hen.  She  weaned 
her  young  brood  and  pushed  them  into 
the  cruel  world  to  shift  for  themselves. 
She  then  commenced  to  fill  the  egg 
basket.  Ralph  learned  to  listen  for 
"Baby's"  cackle  and  promptly  carried 
the  daily  egg  into  the  house.  With  short 
periods  of  rest,  eggs  have  been  avail- 
able for  custards,  eggs  on  toast,  etc. 

The  breed  is  a  fine  strain  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds  that  are  noted  for  a  laying 
capacity  and  meat. 

The  youngsters  that  were  pushed  out 
into  the  world  have  developed  into  fine 
lusty  roosters  of  which  "Spider"  takes 
the  lead.  The  young  roosters  carol  in 
the  early  morn  and  can  almost  talk. 
Five  pullets  are  singing  and  have 
combs  like  cherries.   They  are   dandies. 

The  care  that  this  little  family  of 
chicks  get,  and  the  results  could  be 
copied  by  grown-up  poultrymen.  Ask 
Ralph  how  his  chickens  are  and  see  his 
eyea  sparkle. 

Give  the  youngsters  a  brood  of  chick- 
ens so  that  they  may  develop  the  kindly 
spirit  toward  farm  animals. 
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THE  CANADIAN  TARIFF  TREATY 


The  Canadian  Trads  Treaty  becomes 
effective  January  1.  This  treaty  reduces 
or  removes  entirely  the  duty  on  125 
agricultural  products  going  into  Can- 
ada from  the  United  States  and  the 
United  States  in  turn  reduces  the  tariff 
on  restrictive  quotas  of  imports  on  19 
agricultural  products  coming  from  Can- 
ada. The  imports  that  Bristol  County 
is  interested  in  are  cream,  seed  potatoes 
and  cows.  The  duty  on  these  imports  is 
reduced  for  a  restricted  volume  of  each 
product  imported  each  year.  After 
the  previously  determined  volume  has 
been  imported,  the  old  duty  goes  into 
effect  on  the  volume  imported  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  reduc- 
tion- in  duty  on  cream  is  21.6  cents  per 
gallon  on  one  and  one  half  million  gal- 
lons of  cream  and  this  volume  equals 
eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  all 
cream  produced  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States.  While  this  volume  may  not  be 
large,  the  fact  that  this  cream  is  avail- 
able will  have  a  depressing  effect  on 
cream  and  indirectly  butterfat  prices 
each  year  until  the  quota  is  entirely 
used.  This  will  lower  butterfat  prices 
in  Bristol  County  for  surplus  milk.  The 
duty  of  3  cents  per  hundred-weight  on 
cattle  is  cut  in  half  for  the  first  2000 
cows  imported  annually.  This  reduction 
may  relieve  the  temporary  high  prices 
paid  for  dairy  cows  in  Bristol   County. 

The  reduction  of  duty  on  seed  pota- 
toes from  Canada  from  75  cents  to  60 
cents  per  bushel  from  December  1  to 
March  1  enables  the  Maine  grower  to 
sell  his  seed  to  the  southern  grower 
with  a  fair  amount  of  tariff  protection 
but  on  March  1  each  year  the  tariff 
is  again  reduced  to  45  cents  per  bushel. 
Only  a  total  of  750,000  bushels  may 
come  into  the  United  States  with  a  re- 
duced tariff.  The  tariff  on  table  stock 
will  not  be  reduced  by  the  trade  treaty. 
The  import  duties  on  apples  is  reduced 
10  cents  per  bushel,  live  and  dressed 
poultry  4  cents  per  pound  and  horses 
$10  per  head. 

While  the  reduced  duty  on  cream 
may  result  in  a  slight  reduction  in  sur- 
plus milk  prices  the  farmers  in  Bristol 
County  will  tend  to  benefit  from  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreement.  The  tariff 
reductions  on  Canadian  agricultural 
products  occur  on  products  that  Bristol 


CALENDAR 


December  18 — "Farm  Outlook  for 
1936,"  Radio  Broadcast  by 
Charles  W.  Harris,  Jr. 

December  20 — Annual  Alumni  Mus- 
ter at  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School.  Alumni  Basket- 
,  ball  game  at  7  o'clock,  dance 
at  8  o'clock. 

January  8 — "Planning  the  Farm 
Business  in  1936,"  Radio 
Broadcast  by  Charles  W.  Har- 
ris, Jr. 


County  farmers  buy.  The  reduction  in 
Canadian  tariffs  allows  manufactured 
products  from  the  United  States  to  en- 
ter more  readily  and  this  will  help  our 
industrial  centers  upon  which  local  agri- 
culture  rests. 


HOME  MIXING  OF  GRAIN 


With  three  months  of  rather  slack 
work  on  the  farm  ahead  of  most  dairy 
farmers  it  appears  that  home  mixing 
of  dairy  rations  would  be  economical 
and  profitable.  Good  20  percent  dairy 
rations  can  be  mixed  at  home  for 
around  $31  per  ton.  The  ration  suggest- 
ed is  500  pounds  of  corn  meal,  300 
pounds  of  oat  feed,  400  pounds  of 
wheat  bran,  400  pounds  corn  distiller's 
grain,  200  pounds  cotton  seed  meal,  200 
pounds  linseed  oil  meal.  Where  good 
clover  or  purchased  alfalfa  is  fed  as 
hay,  it  is  economical  to  cut  the  standard 
20  per  cent  rations  down  to  18  per 
cent  rations  by  adding  2  bags  of  corn 
meal  or  homing  to  8  bags  of  20  per 
cent  ready  mixed  rations. 


MULCH     IMPROVES     STRAWBERRY 
CROP 


Of  all  the  practices  recommended  for 
the  Massachusetts  strawberry  grower, 
that  of  mulching  is  the  most  uniformly 
profitable,  according  to  W.  H.  Thies  of 
Massachusetts  State  College.  A  good 
mulch  over  the  strawberry  bed  acts  al- 
most like  magic.  It  protects  the  plants 
from    freezing    damage    and    conserves 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 


AROUND  THE  FARMS 


Poultry 

To  any  poultryman  who  may  be  on  a 
cross  county  trip  from  Fairhaven  to 
North  Attleboro,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  flock  population  of  the  county 
is  on  the  increase.  Very  few  laying 
houses,  unless  fundamentally  wrong  in 
design  are  empty,  and  there  are  many 
new  houses,  especially  of  the  multiple 
story  type.  Henry  Jackson  of  Acush- 
net  is  housing  2000  Barred  Rocks  in  a 
new  two-story  laying  house.  Kendrick 
Brothers  of  Freetown  have  just  com- 
pleted another  house  for  1000  Reds. 
Manuel  Lemos  of  Dartmouth  now  has 
three  laying  houses,  each  200  feet  long 
by  20  feet  deep,  the  latest  one  built 
this  summer. 

And  so  it  goes  across  the  county  and 
beyond.  The  reason  for  the  develop- 
ment seems  to  be  that  of  renewed  cour- 
age in  the  industry.  A  glance  at  the  egg 
prices  at  Brockton  during  the  last  year 
shows  a  definite  improvement  in  '35 
prices  over  those  of  '34.  From  the  mid- 
dle of  January  until  the  first  part  of 
October  of  this  year,  top  prices  on 
Massachusetts  Special  Eggs  was  con- 
sistently higher  than  the  same  period  in 
'34  with  but  one  exception  in  March. 

There  is  increased  interest  in  fall 
hatched  chicks.  So  much  so  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  breeder  hatcheries  are  oper- 
ating their  machines  at  near  capacity. 
These  chicks  are  going  to  be  disposed 
of  as  broilers,  but  many  of  the  pullets 
will  be  used  for  replacements  of  the 
older  layers,  when  mortality  begins  to 
take  its  toll  in  the  spring.  Some  poul- 
trymen  are  using  these  fall  hatched 
pullets  which  begin  laying  at  the  up- 
turn of  the  egg  prices  as  a  means  of 
steadying  their  egg  market  particularly 
if  it  is  of  a  summer  trade  type. 


Fruit 

A  common  wail  among  the  fruit 
growers,  "What  is  the  matter  with  the 
apple  market?"  A  review  of  the  Boston 
prices  for  1934  to  1935,  taken  from  the 
Apple  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, shows  that  the  same  grade  of  cold 
storage  Mcintosh  was  selling  last  season 
for  about  seventy-five  cents  a  crate 
more  than  this  year.  That  represents  a 
33    per   cent  decrease   fi-om   last  year's 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  2) 
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Twenty-eight  herds  with  a  total  of  766  cows,  with  75  of  them  dry,  aver- 
aged to  produce  697  pounds  milk  and  28.2  pounds  fat  with  an  average  test  of 
4.04  per  cent. 


TEN  HIGH 

AVERAGE  HERDS 

Owner 

No.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1. 

D.  M.  Peckham 

21 

858.0 

36.6 

2. 

F.  C.  Sattler 

40 

884.0 

34.9 

3. 

W.  J.  Davidson 

6 

644.0 

33.6 

4. 

Ivory  W.  Kimball 

20 

794.0 

32.7 

5. 

William  N.  Howard 

36 

731.0 

32.4 

6. 

Warren  L.  Ide 

29 

832.0 

31.8 

7. 

World's  End  Farm 

17 

574.0 

31.4 

8. 

George  B.  Flint 

26 

828.0 

30.4 

9. 

Leslie  N.   Clark 

20 

.   763.0 

30.4 

10. 

Henry  Bartlett 

23 

713.0 

30.3 

TEN    HIGH 

INDIVIDUAL    COWS    IN  BUTTERFAT 

Owner 

Cow  No. 

Breed          Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

1. 

George   B.  Flint 

42 

P. 

B. 

Holstein 

1953.0 

74.2 

2. 

George  B.  Flint 

16 

Hoi. 

&  Guernsey 

1596.0 

67.0 

3. 

F.  H.  Horton  &  Son 

"Ann" 

P. 

B. 

Jersey 

1116.0 

64.7 

4. 

Ivory  W.  Kimball 

"Alice" 

P. 

B. 

Ayrshire 

1426.0 

64.2 

5. 

F.  C.  Sattler 

20 

P. 

B. 

Holstein 

1810.0 

61.6 

6. 

Fannie  G.  Leonard 

"Calico" 

P. 

B. 

Ayrshire 

1364.0 

60.0 

7. 

lovry  W.  Kimball 

"Carrie" 

P. 

B. 

Ayrshire 

1488.0 

59.5 

8. 

Leslie   N.    Clark 

21 

Black 

;  cow 

1240.0 

58.3 

9. 

F.   C.   Sattler 

65 

P. 

B. 

Jersey 

775.0 

57.3 

10. 

D.  M.  Peckham 

10 

Hoi.  , 

&  Guernsey 

1271.0 

57.2 

MULCH     IMPROVES     STRAWBERRY 

CROP    (Continued    from    Page    1) 
moisture    during    the    fruiting    season 
when  there  is  a  real  need  of  a  liberal 
water  supply. 

Mulch  tends  to  hold  down  weeds.  It 
keeps  the  berries  clean,  and  it  holds 
back  spring  blossoms  long  enough  to 
prevent  injury  from  late  frosts. 

"I  have  made  many  comparisons  of 
mulched  and  unmulched  strawberry 
plantings,"  said  Mr.  Thies,  "and  have 
never  yet  heard  a  grower  argue  that 
mulching  doesn't  pay."  One  man  with 
30  square  yards  of  berries  bought  a 
bale  of  straw  for  mulching  at  a  cost 
of  90  cents,  but  harvested  about  70 
quarts  of  berries  instead  of  the  35 
quarts  he  had  obtained  when  he  did  not 
mulch. 

No  mulch  has  proved  better  for  Mas- 
sachusetts growers  than  good  straw. 
Straw  does  not  pack  down  like  leaves 
and  does  not  smother  the  plants.  Corn 
stalks  are  too  loose  and  bulky;  pine 
needles  are  good  when  used  in  sufficient 
quantity.  Early  cut  hay  works  fairly 
well,  as  does  millet  cut  before  the  seeds 
are  entirely  ripe.  But  good  straw  is  the 
best. 

Mr.  Thies  recommends  that  mulch  be 
applied  the  first  of  December.  By  that 
time  the  ground  is  likely  to  be  frozen 
somewhat,  but  the  weather  has  not  been 
cold  enough  to  damage  the  strawberry 
roots.  Earlier  application  of  the  mulch 
interferes  with  leaf  activity. 


AROUND  THE  FARMS 

(Continued  from  Page  1 
price.  In  the  case  of  cellar  Macs  the 
drop  is  about  50  per  cent  at  the  present 
time.  Similar  differences  occur  in  the 
Baldwins.  The  buyers  will  tell  you  that 
these  low  prices  are  due  to  (1)  the 
inability  of  the  public  to  pay  more,  (2) 
the  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
crop  over  that  of  last  year,  and  (3) 
the  large  shipments  of  fruit  coming  in 
by  train  and  truck  from  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states.  Apparently,  there  is  not 
much  that  the  fruit  grower  can  do  about 
these  factors.  He  has  always  been  told 
that  "nearness  to  market"  was  a  very 
important  factor  to  consider  in  estab- 
lishing an  orchard;  this  same  factor  be- 
ing a  favorable  one  in  regard  to  his 
possible  profits.  Yet  today  fruit  from  a 
thousand  miles  away  is  put  into  our 
markets  at  a  price  that  seriously  dis- 
turbs our  local  prices.  More  economies 
in  purchasing  materials,  more  efficiency 
in  labor  and  the  sprayer  with  a  con- 
stant effort  to  produce  a  higher  per- 
centage of  the  upper  grades  of  fruit 
seems  to  be  the  goal  for  which  the 
grower  must  strive. 


Cover    Crops 

The  practice  of  fall  feeding  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley  and  in  some  cases  oats  is 
spreading  rapidly  in  Bristol  County. 
This  is  a  profitable  and  economical  way 
to  furnish  good  green  pasture  during 
October  and  November.  Roger  Chase  of 
Brayton  Point,  Somerset,  sowed  25  acres 


of  wheat,  oats  and  rye  after  harvesting 
crops  of  potatoes  and  sweet  corn.  These 
crops  furnished  more  than  enough  feed 
for  20  milking  cows  and  there  is  plenty 
of  growth  left  for  a  cover  crop.  Milk 
production  has  been  close  to  600  pounds 
per  day  with  a  total  grain  feeding  of 
150  pounds  per  day  and  one  bushel  of 
silage.  The  pasturing  of  cover  crops  is 
profitable  and  economical.  The  cover 
crop  should  be  sowed  in  late  August  or 
early  September.  Cover  crops  sowed  in 
October  will  not  produce  pasturage 
worth  feeding. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


B.  C.  A.   S.  ALUMNI   MUSTER 

The  annual  Alumni  basketball  game 
and  dance  is  scheduled  for  Friday  even- 
ing, December  20. 

Last  year  this  event  was  well  attended 
by  graduates  and  we  hope  you  will 
come  again  this  year.  It  is  your  chance 
to  see  some  of  the  members  of  the  old 
teams  back  on  the  floor.  Perhaps  they 
have  changed  in  some  respects,  but  lets 
cheer  them  along. 

The  game  is  scheduled  to  start  at  7 
p.  m.  Indications  are  that  the  1936  team 
will  be  mighty  fast  this  year. 

As  usual  the  numerals  of  the  class 
with  the  largest  percentage  attendance 
of  its  members  will  be  engraved  on  the 
Alumni  Muster  Honor  Record  Plaque. 
You  can  help  your  class  by  being  pres- 
ent. 

There  will  be  a  Grand  March  of 
Alumni,  by  classes,  and  you  must  be 
there!  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  T.  Pettey, 
faculty  host  and  hostess. 


INTER-SCHOLASTIC      LIVE      STOCK 
JUDGING  CONTEST 

Bristol  sent  her  judging  teams  to 
Massachusetts  State  College  November 
8. 

In  the  Poultry  Judging  Contest  Bris- 
tol stands  seventh  with  John  Cahoon 
high  man  for  the  team.  He  stands  19th 
out  of  37  individuals,  winning  400 
out  of  a  possible  600. 

In  the  Live  Stock  Judging  Contest, 
Bristol  stands  seventh  out  of  twenty 
schools.  John  Bartley  stands  second, 
with  a  score  of  506  out  of  a  possible 
600.  In  the  Dairy  Judging  he  is  still 
second,  and  Vincent  Foster  is  tenth  out 
of  78  contestants. 

This  is  the  first  elimination  contest 
for  the  year  and  the  twenty  highest  men 
go  to  Amherst  in  March,  so  that  this 
leaves  these  three  men  still  in  the  run- 
ning, Foster,   Bartley,  and   Cahoon. 

Our  judging  teams.  Poultry  under 
Mr.  H.  0.  Woodward,  and  live  stock  un- 
der Mr.  D.  A.  Millard,  are  not  usually 
spectacular,  but  there  Is  a  consistency 
in  their  work. 
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CHRISTMAS    EVERYWHERE 

Everywhere,  everywhere,  Christmas  to- 
night ! 

Christmas  in  lands  of  the  fir-tree  and 
pine, 

Christmas  in  lands  of  the  palm-tree  and 
vine, 

Christmas  where  snow  peaks  stand  sol- 
emn and  white, 

Christmas  where  cornfields  stand  sunny 
and  bright. 

Christmas  where  children  are  hopeful 
and  gay, 

Christmas  where  old  men  are  patient 
and  gray, 

Christmas  where  peace,  like  a  dove  in 
his  flight. 

Broods  o'er  brave  men  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight.  .  .  . 

Everywhere,  everywhere,  Christmas  to- 
night! 

— Phillips  Brooks. 


CHRISTMAS  GREENS 

Copies  of  a  new  leaflet  entitled 
"Christmas  Greens"  have  just  been  re- 
ceived from  the  State  College. 

This  leaflet  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  first  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
gathering  greens  for  Christmas.  Mr. 
Parmenter,  Extension  Forester,  sug- 
gests, "At  Merry  Christmas  let  no  wood- 
land suffer  devastation  by  your  hand." 
He  then  describes  the  many  types  of 
material  available  and  tells  how  to 
gather  them  without  injuring  future 
growth. 

The  second  section  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Davis,  gives  careful  and  detailed  direc- 
tions for  making  Christmas  wreaths 
and  Centerpieces.  The  third  section 
gives  instructions  for  preparing  pine 
cones  to  give  color  when  they  are 
burned  in  fireplaces. 

Copies  of  this  leaflet  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Extension  Service,  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  Segregan- 
set,  Mass. 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT 

The  habit  of  making  good  resolutions 
at  New  Year's  is  an  old  one  and  many 
people  feel  that  a  certain  amount  of 
good  luck  attends  any  venture  started 
at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year. 

Several  families  who  have  attempted 
to  keep  household  accounts  in  the  past 
but  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
failed  to  complete  the  year,  have  said 
that  they  are  planning  to  start  again  on 
January  1,   1936. 

Why  not  make  a  resolution  to  keep 
track  of  the  family  dollars  and  take 
advantage  of  the  incentive  to  start  anew 
at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year? 

For  information  regarding  Household 
Accounts,  address  the  Extension  Ser- 
vice, Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


FOOD   BUYING   CLASSES 

"Make  sure  first  of  the  protective 
foods,  especially  for  the  children,  then 
buy  the  other  foods  you  need"  as  quoted 
from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
has  been  the  slogan  of  our  Nutrition 
study  groups  this  fall. 

Meats  and  meat  substitutes  was  the 
subject  discussed  at  the  third  meeting, 
and  Grain  Products  will  be  the  subject 
of  the  fourth  meeting  which  will  have 
been  held  by  the  time  the  Bulletin 
reaches  you. 

The  following  questions  and  answers 
are  tjrpical  of  those  which  have  been 
discussed  at  some  of  the  meetings. 

Question:  Why  are  dried  fruits  usual- 
ly cheaper  than  fresh  or  canned  fruits? 

Answer:  There  are  several  reasons. 
They  are  cheaper  than  fresh  fruits  be- 
cause they  are  dried  when  fruits  are 
plentiful  and  distributed  when  other 
fruits  are  scarce.  Fresh  fruits  keep  only 
a  comparatively  short  time  after  they 
are  harvested,  and  so  the  market  is 
flooded  at  certain  times  af  the  year  and 
limited  at  other  times.  Then  the  trans- 
portation charges  on  dried  fruits  are 
much  less  than  on  canned  ones,  because 
fresh  fruits  take  up  more  space  and 
require  refrigeration.  The  difference  in 
the  cost  between  canned  and  dried 
fruits  is  mostly  in  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation. 

Question:  Do  dried  fruits  have  the 
same  food  value  as  fresh  and  canned? 

Answer:  The  vitamin  content  of  fruit 
is  lowered  in  drying.  Otherwise  the 
food  value  is  not  changed. 

Question:  Is  sulphur  dioxide  used  in 
bleaching  dried  apricots,  and  if  so,  is 
it  harmful? 

Answer:  Sulphur  dioxide  is  used  in 
bleaching  all  but  sun-dried  apricots.  It 
is  not  used  in  large  enough  amounts  to 
be  harmful  but  as  an  extra  precaution 
it  is  well  to  cook  the  apricots  with  the 
cover  off.  This  will  allow  the  sulphur 
dioxide  gas  to  go  off  into  the  air.  This 
is  a  good  procedure  anyway  if  one 
wishes  to  keep  the  shape  of  the  fruit. 

Question:  Should  prunes  and  apricots 
be  soaked  over  night? 

Answer:  There  are  two  methods  of 
preparation.  One  is  to  wash  thorough- 
ly, soak  overnight  and  cook  until  tender 
in  the  water  in  which  they  were  soaked. 
Another  method  is  to  wash,  cover  well 
with  boiling  water,  let  stand  one  hour 
and  then  cook  until  tender.  If  they  are 
soaked  over  night  they  cook  more 
quickly. 

Question:  Do  dried  prunes  and  apri- 
cots need  sugar  added,  and  if  so,  how 
much? 

Answer:  California  prunes  are  best 
cooked  without  sugar.  Oregon  prunes 
need  a  small  amount  of  sugar.  Most 
persons  prefer  some  sugar  added  to 
apricots.  From  one-half  to  one  cup  of 
sugar  to  one  pound  of  fruit  is  recom- 
mended, depending  upon  the  individual 
taste. 


HOME  MADE  TOYS 

A  particularly  timely  bulletin  en- 
titled "Home  Made  Toys  from  Materials 
to  be  Found  in  Any  Home",  prepared 
by  Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Morley,  Child  De- 
velopment Specialist,  has  just  been  re- 
ceived in  this  offiee.  It  contains  many 
suggestions  for  homemade  toys  from 
materials  to  be  found  in  any  home. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  Extension  Service,  Segreganset, 
Mass. 


USE     CORN     POPPER     NOT     BIRCH 
SWITCH 

"Open  up  your  homes,  roll  back  the 
rugs,  get  out  the  old  song  book  and  the 
corn  popper.  Give  your  children  the 
thrill  of  hiking,  climbing,  skating, 
swimming,  and  cooking  in  the  open 
air." 

These  activities  are  the  best  means 
of  preventing  shallow  and  lop-sided  de- 
velopment of  children,  according  to  Mrs. 
Ruth  D.  Morley,  extension  specialist  in 
child  development  at  Massachusetts 
State  College.  If  parents  teach  their 
children  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  many-sided  development,  boys, 
and  girls  will  not  find  pleasure  only  in 
petting  and  emotional  stimulation,  she 
says. 

Mrs.  Morley  urges  parents  to  help 
their  children  to  find  joy  in  the  expres- 
sion of  their  own  capacities  rather  than 
in  the  vicarious  experiences  in  the 
movies  and  radio.  While  both  movies 
and  radio  have  a  proper  place  in  our 
culture,  she  says,  children  need  aid  in 
making  a  sane  evaluation  of  their  place 
in  relation  to  other  activities. 

In  the  process  of  growing  up  every 
child  needs  to  find  himself  in  relation 
to  others,  especially  in  the  group  of  his 
own  age,  Mrs.  Morley  explains.  "He 
should  therefore  be  allowed  freedom 
for  social  experiences  with  just  enough 
supervision  to  see  that  he  engages  in 
constructive  activities." 

"If  boys  and  girls  have  had  oppor- 
tunities to  be  with  other  children  and 
do  interesting  things  with  them;  if  they 
have  learned  what  contributions  they 
can  make  to  their  group;  if  they  have 
developed  a  keen  sense  of  social  re- 
sponsibility, they  will  have  little  diffi- 
culty  at  the   adolescent  period." 


JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


SONGS  THAT  LIVE 

Songs  that  Live  is  the  title  for  the 
1936  Music  Appreciation  program.  Sev- 
eral clubs  are  planning  to  carry  this 
program  and  learn  to  sing  the  songs. 
It  is  hoped  that  every  club  will  learn  at 
least  two  of  these  songs  so  that  we  may 
have  a  grand  sing  at  Round-up  Day. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  selec- 
tions: 

"From  the  Land  of  the  Sky  Blue  Wat- 
er," Cadman. 
Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  1) 
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"Home  on  the  Range,"  Texas  Cowboy- 
Song. 

"Deep  River,"   Burleigh. 

"On  the  Road  to  Mandalay,"  Speaks. 

"Solvejgs,  Cradle  Song,"  from  the 
Peer  Gynt  Suite,  Grieg. 

"Lullaby,"  Brahms. 

"Prayer  of  Thanksgiving,"  Netherlands 
Tune. 

"Walking  Song,"  Swiss. 

"Rosa,"  Flemish. 

"The  Keeper,"  English  18th  Century. 

"Come,  Let  Us  Be  Joyful,"  Old  German 
Melody. 

"O  Susanna,"  Foster. 


ter  and  brother  who  are  all  interested 
in  club  work  and  help  the  4-H  cause 
in  their  community. 


JOHN  PERRY,  JR. 

John  Perry,  Jr.,  of  North  Dartmouth, 
joined  the  4-H  Club  first  as  a  Poultry 
Club  member  in  1928.  He  has  been  ac- 
tive both  as  a  club  member  or  a  local 
leader  practically  all  the  time  since. 
John  has  been  in  the  Poultry  project 
two  years,  the  Garden  project  four 
years,  and  the  Forestry  project  two 
years. 

In  1931  he  was  selected  as  the  State 
Health  Champion  and  for  this  was  given 
a  free  trip  to  the  State  Camp  at  Am- 
herst. 

John's  work  in  the  Vegetable  Garden- 
ing project  has  always  been  of  the  high- 
est possible  grade  and  on  one  occasion 
he  was  the  runner-up  in  the  state-wide 
Garden  Contest. 

He  has  been  a  leader  of  the  local 
Garden  Forestry  and  Handicraft  Club 
projects  and  this  year  is  leading 
the  local  Nature  Club  in  his  commun- 
ity at  the  Hixville  School.  All  of  the 
boys  who  have  belonged  to  John's  Clubs 
are  very  fond  of  him  and  consequently 
he  gets  good  results. 

Last  year  he  was  one  of  the  Coun- 
selors at  the  County  Camp  and  we  have 
never  had  a  better  one.  He  was  on  hand 
at  all  times  and  all  occasions  and  has 
always  been  very  helpful,  willing  and 
courteous.  All  of  the  campers  have  beg- 
ged to  have  John  return  next  year  and 
we  sincerely  hope  he  will. 

Besides  his  activities  in  club  work 
John  has  been  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  running  of  the  home  farm.  On 
the  Perry  farm  there  is  Poultry,  Dairy, 
and  Fruit,  and  of  course,  there  is  always 
a  fine  large  vegetable  garden  of  an  acre 
or  two  where  vegetables  are  raised  for- 
market  as  well  as  for  the  home. 

This  past  year  John,  with  the  help 
of  his  father,  has  raised  some  2000 
chickens  and  has  done  a  good  job  of 
it.  This  is  their  major  farm  project. 

John  does  a  large  share  of  the  farm 
work,  marketing,  etc.,  as  his  father  is 
a  local  meat  inspector  and  is  not  at 
home  a  great  deal  of  the  time. 

Besides  a  very  fine  father,  John  has  a 
wonderful  mother  and  an  unusual  sis- 


FIRST   ANNUAL   BANQUET 

The  first  annual  banquet  of  the  Bris- 
tol County  4-H  Service  Club  which  was 
recently  held  in  the  Parish  House  of 
the  West  Dighton  Church,  was  a  great 
success. 

The  event  reflected  both  the  enthus- 
iasm and  pep  of  the  club  and  the  com- 
mittee in  charge.  The  committee  was 
composed  of  D.  Lee  Johnson  of  Re- 
hoboth.  Chairman,  and  Robert  Sharpies 
and  Anthony  Thatcher,  also  of  Reho- 
both. 

There  were  100  in  attendance,  most 
of  whom  were  either  active  club  mem- 
bers, club  alumni,  or  local  club  lead- 
ers. Thirty-two  of  those  present  had  at 
one  time  or  other  attended  the  State 
Camp,  either  as  County  Champions, 
State  Champions  or  Local  Leaders. 

Practically  every  city  and  town  in  the 
county  was  represented  at  the  banquet 
and  in  addition  representatives  from 
the  State  Club  office  at  Amherst  and 
the  Norfolk  County  4-H  Department  at 
Walpole,  were  present. 

"Tony"  Thatcher  was  our  genial 
and  competent  toastmaster,  who  intro- 
duced the  following  speakers:  "Uncle 
George"  Farley,  Director  George  H. 
Gilbert,  Club  Agent  Hilton  Boynton  of 
Norfolk  County;  Miss  Marion  Keyes, 
President  of  the  Norfolk  County  4-H 
Alumni;  Miss  Ida  Davis,  President  of 
the  Bristol  County  4-H  Service  Club; 
Robert  Sharpies  of  Rehoboth,  Past 
President  of  our  County  Service  Club; 
Mrs.  D.  Lee  Johnson  of  Rehoboth;  Eliz- 
abeth Gilson  and  Francis  Silvia  of 
Taunton,  Camp  Spirits  of  the  1935 
County  Camp;  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Stewart 
and  Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  County  Club 
Agents.  Miss  Eunice  Goodell  played  vio- 
lin solos,  accompanied  at  the  piano  by 
her  mother,   Mrs.   Trenor  Goodell. 

It  was  a  great  occasion  and  never  to 
be  forgotten.  It  also  served  as  a  great 
reunion  of  old  club  friends  and  we 
trust  that  the  affair  will  be  continued 
annually. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

A  county-wide  4-H  Poultry  Judging 
School  was  held  recently  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School.  Although 
it  was  a  terribly  stormy  day  16  boys 
with  their  leaders  journeyed  from  Dart- 
mouth, Westport,  Attleboro,  Berkley 
and  Taunton,  to  the  school. 

Mr.  Earl  H.  Nodine,  Assistant  State 
Club  Leader,  spent  the  first  part  of  the 
morning  giving  the  boys  a  talk  and  dem- 
onstration on  judging.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  a  contest  in  which  the  boys 
judged  three  classes  of  birds.  The  boys 
winning  first,  second  and  third,  respec- 
tively, were  as  follows:  David  Briggs, 
Attleboro;     Walter     Strachecki,    North 


Westport;  and  Everett  Bauer,  Attle- 
boro. George  Remillard,  Attleboro,  was 
a  close  fourth. 

If  a  team  goes  to  the  Boston  Poultry 
Show  to  judge  in  the  Junior  Contest 
there  in  January,  these  four  boys  will 
probably  be  selected  to  represent  this 
county. 


CONSERVATION  CLUBS 

The  Conservation  or  Nature  Club  is 
a  new  one  for  this  State  and  County. 
There  are  several  clubs  already  organ- 
ized in  this  county. 

The  program  of  work  includes  the 
study  of  any  four  of  the  following  eight 
topics  in  nature:  Fish,  birds,  trees,  flow- 
ers, ferns,  frogs,  fires  and  wild  animals. 
Some  of  the  meetings  are  hikes  and  a 
cook-out  or  two  are  held  outside  during 
the  season,  if  possible.  Notebooks  are 
kept  by  the  members. 

It  is  stUl  not  too  late  to  join.  Both 
boys  and  girls  may  join.  It  is  lots  of 
fun  and  you  learn  a  lot. 


LEADERS   GET-TO-GETHER 

A  county-wide  leaders'  meeting  was 
held  on  Thursday,  November  7,  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
Dining  Hall.  A  supper  prepared  by  lead- 
ers was  served  at  6.30  to  30  members. 
Forty-three  leaders  attended  the  meet- 
ing after  supper  when  the  work  of  the 
year  was  outlined. 

Mr.  George  L.  Farley,  State  Club 
Leader,  gave  an  inspiring  talk  and  con- 
ducted a  candle  light  service  for  new 
leaders.  Moving  pictures  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Forrest  R.  Gilson  of  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  staff.  A 
recreational  period  followed.  Songs 
were  sung  with  Ida  Davis  at  the  piano. 
Two  short  skits  were  successfully  given, 
one  by  Avis  Worthington  and  Francis 
Silvia  of  Taunton  and  the  other  by  Ida 
Davis  of  Taunton  and  Howard  Jennings 
of  Easton.  Those  present  were  as  fol- 
lows: Acushnet,  Miss  Anna  Orlowski, 
Miss  Blanche  A.  Rogers;  Attleboro, 
George  R.  Williams;  Berkley,  Miss  Susie 
J.  Davis;  Dartmouth,  Raymond  Harring- 
ton, Mrs.  Marion  B.  Goodwin;  Dighton, 
Charles  Wyatt,  Helen  Mitton;  Easton, 
Howard  H.  Jennings,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Jen- 
nings; Norton,  Mrs.  Louise  M.  Gwilliam; 
New  Bedford,  Veronica  Gryss,  Nellie 
Kut;  Rehoboth,  Mrs.  Doris  Johnson, 
Eelyn  C.  Salley;  Swansea,  Mrs.  Florence 
L.  Pontes,  Edna  B.  Mendoza;  Taunton, 
Mrs.  Ruth  Andrews,  Sophie  Bator,  Mar- 
garet Rusconi,  Willard  Chace,  Joseph 
Rusconi,  Rinaldo  Ascherio,  Ida  Davis, 
Barbara  Gilson,  Betty  Gilson,  Marjorie 
E.  Webster,  Francis  Silvia,  Edward 
Piehota,  William  Lamb,  Albert  Gray, 
Florence  Silvia,  Marjorie  Collins,  Avis 
L.  Worthington,  Gilbert  White,  Rose 
Lamb,  Mrs.  Marion  G.  Webster,  Mar- 
jorie E.  Horton;  Westport,  Harvey  H. 
Smith. 
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COSTS  OF  FEDERAL  FARM  LOANS 


FARM  INVENTORIES 


POULTRY  PROBLEMS 


(A  communication  from  Warren  L.  Ide) 

This  article  is  written  as  a  result  of 
a  request  for  information  in  regard  to 
the  costs  of  obtaining  Federal  Farm 
Loans. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  costs  in 
securing  Federal  Farm  Loans  are  some- 
what higher  than  are  the  costs  of  farm 
loans  from  many  of  our  other  loaning 
institutions. 

While  most  institutions  making  farm 
loans  cover  a  very  limited  territory  and 
make  loans  only  to  farmers  with  whom 
they  are  acquainted,  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  system  makes  loans  over  a  large 
area  and  for  the  most  part  to  farmers 
who  are  entire  strangers.  Farms  must 
be  appraised  at  considerable  distance 
from  the  loaning  headquarters  and  the 
character  and  the  ability  of  the  appli- 
cant must  be  ascertained  by  an  ap- 
praiser who  comes  from  a  distance. 

Since  the  National  Farm  Loan  Asso- 
ciation is  a  co-operative  organization 
and  each  loan  must  be  approved  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  local  loan  association  it 
is  necessary  that  some  representative 
of  the  local  association  appraise  the 
property  and  make  a  check  upon  the 
applicant.  In  other  words  two  separate 
appraisals  must  be  made  before  a  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  loan  can  be  closed.  This 
adds  somewhat  to  the  cost. 

Another  cost  which  is  usually  higher 
with  a  Federal  Farm  Loan  is  the  ex- 
pense in  connection  with  the  title  work. 
The  Federal  Land  Bank  must  work  on 
a  margin  of  not  over  one  per  cent  be- 
tween what  the  bank  receives  in  inter- 
est on  the  loans  and  the  interest  paid 
on  its  bonds.  Most  other  loaning  agen- 
cies have  a  margin  of  at  least  three  per- 
cent for  their  operating  costs.  This 
means  that  the  bank  must  take  every 
precaution  to  see  that  the  loans  are  good 
loans  and  that  the  title  to  the  property 
offered  as  security  for  the  loan  is  a  good 
title. 

Experience  has  shown  in  our  Asso- 
ciation during  the  last  eighteen  years 
that  approximately  half  of  the  borrow- 
ers applying  for  loans  do  not  have  ade- 
quate title  to  their  farms.  In  most  in- 
stances our  attorney  has  been  able  to 
clear  up  the  title  defects  but  of  course 
this  adds  to  the  cost. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  requires  an 
abstract  of  title  going  back  forty  years. 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 


The  month  of  January  is  inventory 
season.  Last  year  218  farm  inventory 
books  were  mailed  out  to  farmers  in 
answer  to  requests  for  these  books. 
Again  this  year  we  are  desirous  of  see- 
ing more  farm  inventories  taken  and  the 
farm  inventory  books  are  available  free 
to  any  one  requesting  them. 

An  inventory  of  the  farm  should  be 
taken  on  each  farm  for  the  following 
reasons :  to  show  what  one  actually  owns 
and  its  value;  to  furnish  a  starting  point 
for  a  system  of  farm  accounts;  to  pro- 
vide information  for  a  Credit  Statement 
and  to  give  a  list  of  property  in  case  of 
fire  or  in  settling  an  estate. 

Your  County  Agent  will  visit  your 
farm  to  assist  you  in  taking  an  inven- 
tory of  your  farm  and  also  discuss  your 
financial  set-up  if  you  wish.  The  Ex- 
tension Service  has  farm  account  books 
suitable  for  poultrymen,  market  gar- 
deners and  dairymen  for  sale  at  fifty 
cents  each  and  will  be  mailed  to  anyone 
requesting  one. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


KEEP  THESE  DATES  FOR  BRISTOL 

Essex-Bristol    basketball    game    on    our 

floor  January  24,  at  7  o'clock. 
Norfolk-Bristol  basketball  ball  game  on 

our   floor   Friday   evening,   February 

7,  at  seven  o'clock. 

Bristol  will  need  our  support  and  will 
merit  it,  so  let's  all  be  there! 

After  each  game  dancing  in  the 
school  auditorium  until  11.30.  The  new 
Bristol  Orchestra  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Tufts  will  give  us  music  that 
will  make  your  toes  tingle! 


BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 

Jan.   14 — Holy  Family,  at  Segreganset. 
Jan.  17 — Open. 
Jan.  21 — Open. 

Jan.  24 — Essex  Aggie,  at  Segreganset. 
Jan.  28 — Open. 

Feb.     4 — Dartmouth,    at    Segreganset. 
Feb.     7 — Norfolk  Aggie,   at   Segregan- 
set. 
Feb.   11 — Dighton  High,  at  Dighton. 
Feb.   18 — Open. 

Feb.  21 — Norfolk  Aggie,  at  Norfolk. 
Feb.  25 — Open. 
Feb.  28 — Essex  Aggie,  at  Hawthorne. 


Replacements 

For  replacement  of  one's  own  flock 
there  seems  to  be  no  better  source  than 
well  culled  yearling  hens.  Selected  for 
vigor  and  vitality,  breed  characteristics, 
sound  health  and  a  busy  disposition,  to- 
gether with  indications  of  a  long  pullet 
year  production  of  24  ounce  or  better 
eggs  of  the  right  shell  texture,  color, 
and  shape,  these  hens  should  produce  a 
strong  livable  chick  with  a  long  life 
span,  provided,  of  course,  that  one  re- 
members that  the  males  in  the  pens 
should  show  their  good  points,  too.  If  at 
all  possible,  see  that  the  head  of  the  pen 
has  something  to  be  proud  of  in  back 
of  him.  He  cannot  transmit  to  his 
daughters  those  desirable  characteristics 
of  a  good  strain  if  they  are  not  already 
in  the  family  album.  Pedigree  records 
will  show  these,  of  course. 

A  good  habit  to  get  into  is  to  spend 
about  ten  minutes  every  day  or  so  in 
looking  over  your  breeding  pens  if  you 
depend  upon  flock  matings.  Check  up 
on  all  birds  that  appear  underweight, 
rangy  birds  that  have  a  tendency  to 
"legginess",  too  heavy  or  "beefy"  in- 
dividuals, and  timid  birds  or  any  that 
are  always  on  the  run  from  the  others; 
these  should  be  removed  to  avoid  lower- 
ing the  inherent  vigor  of  the  off-spring. 


Stopping  Poultry  Leaks 

A  timely  and  worthwhile  article  on 
economics  on  the  poultry  farm  has  just 
been  issued  by  Professor  F.  H.  Branch, 
Extension  Economist  of  Massachusetts 
State  College.  It  is  of  value  to  Bristol 
County  poultrymen  because  of  our  large 
number  of  business  flocks  that  are  be- 
ing operated  by  the  owner  for  the 
money  there  is  in  it.  We  know  that  to- 
day the  profits  in  the  work  are  not  big 
enough  to  allow  us  to  neglect  any  pos- 
sible  economies  of  operation. 

One  of  the  biggest  leaks  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts poultry  business  is  the  fail- 
ure to  keep  enough  hens,  Mr.  Branch 
says.  Plants  with  less  than  1000  birds 
do  not  offer  very  great  income  oppor- 
tunities, if  the  owner  is  dependent  on 
poultry  alone  and  has  only  a  wholesale 
market  for  his  eggs.  Kept  in  conjunc- 
tion    with     other     farm     enterprises, 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  2) 
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FEDERAL   FARM    LOANS 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  1) 
The  local  attorney  prepares  this  ab- 
stract and  forwards  it  to  the  title  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Land  Bank. 
Someone  from  the  title  department 
searches  the  title  and  instructs  the  local 
attorney  what  points  must  be  cleared 
up  before  the  loans  can  be  closed. 

Coming  down  to  actual  figures  the 
costs  vary  somewhat  with  individual 
loans  and  probably  to  some  extent  with 
different  Farm  Loan   Associations. 

Some  of  the  costs  are  fixed  charges. 
For  instance  a  charge  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  loan  is  made  at  the  time  of  clos- 
ing the  loan  as  a  fee  to  the  local  Asso- 
ciation. This  is  practically  the  only  in- 
come which  the  Association  has  to  cover 
operating  costs.  For  every  loan  under 
$75.00  the  Federal  Land  Bank  requires 
an  appraisal  fee  of  $10.00.  When  the 
loan  is  closed  a  title  determination  fee 
of  $5.00  is  charged. 

Following  is  the  approximate  cost  of 
obtaining  a  $5,000  Federal  Land  Bank 
loan : 

Land  Bank  appraisal  cost,  $10.00 

Lank  Bank  title  fee,  5.00 

Association  fee,  50.00 

(1  percent  of  amount  of  loan 
closed) 
Searching  title,   abstracting  title, 

clearing    defects    and    drawing 

legal  papers,  50.00  to  75.00 

Recording     papers,     Registry     of 

Deeds,  4.00  to  10.00 


Total  costs,  $119.00  to  $150.00 

In  considering  the  costs  it  should  be 
remembered  that  most  Federal  Land 
Bank  loans  run  for  a  thirty-three  year 
period  and  that  there  are  no  further 
costs  after  the  loan  is  once  secured. 

At  the  present  time  Federal  Land 
Bank  loans  are  written  at  4  per  cent, 
interest  and  such  loans  remain  at  4 
per  cent,  interest  for  the  full  thirty- 
three  years. 

The  total  interest  and  principal  pay- 
ments over  a  period  of  thirty-three 
years  on  a  $1,000  loan  amount  to  only 
$1,676.50  when  the  loan  is  entirely 
paid  up  while  the  interest  alone  on  a 
6  per  cent  loan  during  this  same  period 
amounts  to  $1980.00  and  the  borrower 
would  still  owe  the  principal  ($1,000) 
at  the  end  of  thirty-three  years. 

The  costs  of  the  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sioner loans  are  approximately  the  same 
as  Federal  Land  Bank  loans.  The  in- 
terest rate  on  these  loans,  however,  is 
5  per  cent. 

Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  are 
now  available  for  part-tTme  farmers 
and  are  also  available  for  full  time 
farmers  to  supplement  Federal  Land 
Bank  loans.  On  a  combination  of  the 
two  loans,  a  farmer  who  is  eligible  can 
borrow  up  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  fair 
sale  value  of  his  farm. 


POULTRY  PROBLEMS 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3) 
though,  flocks  can  be  profitable  in  num- 
bers from  100  to  500  or  even  more. 

Failure  to  operate  the  plant  at  ca- 
pacity throughout  the  year  causes  an- 
other important  leak.  Overhead  costs 
go  on  whether  the  houses  are  full  or 
only  half  full  of  layers,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  labor  costs.  This  leak  can  be 
stopped  by  hatching  two  lots  of  pullets, 
one  early  and  one  late,  and  by  keeping 
through  the  late  summer  and  fall  the 
yearling  hens  that  are  finishing  their 
first  year's  lay. 

A  third  leak  in  the  poultry  business 
is  failure  to  plan  ahead  so  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  year's  egg  supply  will 
be  produced  during  the  late  summer  and 
fall  months  when  egg  prices  are  rising. 
Here  again,  hatching  two  lots  of  pullets 
rewards  the  poultryman.  He  can  also 
retain  the  best  of  the  yearling  hens 
through  the  fall  months,  force  them  for 
egg  production,  and  dispose  of  them  be- 
fore winter  sets  in. 

Keeping  too  many  old  hens  is  likely 
to  cut  into  poultry  profits  unless  they 
fit  into  the  breeding  program.  Records 
show  definitely  that  labor  returns  per 
bird  on  the  entire  flock  decrease  as  the 
proportion  of  old  hens  increase  above 
20  per  cent.  Of  course,  it  is  good  busi- 
ness to  keep  the  best  of  the  yearling 
hens  through  the  fall  until  they  stop 
laying,  but  from  then  until  late  winter 
they  usually  do  not  lay  enough  to  pay 
their  feed  bill. 

Failure  to  maintain  a  high  rate  of 
egg  production  causes  heavy  loss  and 
is  perhaps  best  controlled  by  buying 
quality  chicks  from  proven  sources  of 
supply.  The  failure  to  control  disease 
is  another  potent  reason  for  decreased 
profits  and  is  closely  related  to  the  fac- 
tors of  operating  capacity  and  egg  pro- 
duction. 

Labor  costs,  too,  must  be  kept  down, 
says  Mr.  Branch.  This  is  generally  a 
question  of  having  the  right  size  flock 
for  the  amount  of  labor  available.  A 
two-man  poultry  farm  should  have 
enough  hens  to  keep  two  men  busy  and 
not  just  a  few  more  than  one  man  can 
care  for.  Good  arrangement  and  con- 
venience within  the  laying  houses  and 
on  the  range  influence  labor  costs. 
Planning  work  ahead  and  having  a  def- 
inite chore  schedule  is  also  important. 

No  well  managed  poultry  business  is 
complete  without  a  yearly  inventory,  a 
simple  record  of  receipts  and  expenses, 
an  egg  production  record,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  birds  removed 
by  death  or  culling."  Such  a  record 
supplies  the  information  for  spotting 
leaks  in  the  business. 

Record  books  that  may  be  kept  up- 
to-date  with  ordinarily  not  over  three 
minutes  of  work  a  day  may  be  obtained 

(Contnued  on  Page  4,  Column  3) 


SECOND  ANNUAL  ALUMNI  MUSTER 

If  you  were  at  the  Alumni  Muster, 
December  20,  you  will  want  to  know 
who  the  fellows  were  who  were  there 
or  if  you  were  not  there  you  will  want 
to  know  how  many  of  your  class  were 
present. 

There,  "With  Bells  On" 
Class  of  1917: 

Richard  B.  Burt,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

H.     Judson     Robinson,     Segreganset, 
Mass. 
Class  of  1922: 

Lindsay    R.    Armstrong,    East    Sand- 
wich, Mass. 
Class  of  1925: 

Philip  Roy,  Fall  Eiver. 

Gordon  C.  Hixon,  Segreganset,  Mass. 
Class  of  1926: 

Herbert  A.  Henman,  Somerset,  Mass. 

Charles  W.  Fletcher,   Providence,  R. 
I. 

Milton   A.    Sherman,   Taunton,   Mass. 

Calvin  I.  Hatch,  Braintree,  Mass. 
Class  of  1927: 

Harry  D.  Quick,  Olneyville,  R.  I. 
Class  of  1928: 

Russell   Holden,   Taunton,   Mass. 

Hugh  Kenworthy,  Swansea,  Mass. 

Arthur  Goulart,  Jr.,  Harvard,  Mass. 
Class  of  1929: 

Herbert  Given,  Raynham,  Mass. 

James  Doherty,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Herbert  G.  Davis,  North  Dartmouth, 
Mass. 

John  (Tech)  White,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Class  of  1930: 

Arthur  E.  Coe,  Raynham,  Mass. 

Damon      Clegg,      South     Dartmouth, 
Mass. 

Raymond   Brune,   Taunton,   Mass. 
Class  of  1931: 

Henry  A.  Brousseau,  Attleboro,  Mass. 
Class  of  1932: 

Charles    W.    Harvey,    Jr.,    Taunton, 
Mass. 

Clarence     (Cuddy)     Johnson,    Attle- 
boro, Mass. 

Vincent  Blais,  Seekonk,  Mass. 

Michael  Schobel,  Jr.,  Rehoboth,  Mass. 
Class  of  1933: 

Leon    Walker,    Harvard,    Mass. 
Class  of  1934: 

Rudolph  Christenson,  Dighton,  Mass. 

Randall,  Hopkins,  Dighton,  Mass. 

Howard  Potter,  Segreganset,  Mass. 
Class  of  1935: 

Mitchell    Plonka,    Pottersville,    Mass. 

Wojciech  Pysz,  Segreganset,  Mass. 

Thomas  Wilcock,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Arthur  Goulart  traveled  the  longest 
distance,  eighty  miles.  The  oldest  grad- 
uate, who  was  of  the  oldest  class  was 
Richard  Burt. 

The  class  with  the  largest  percent- 
age of  its  members  present,  17  per  cent, 
was  the  class  of  1929. 

We  shall  do  better  every  succeeding 
year — so  let's  keep  this  one  annual 
date,  the  last  Friday  evening  before 
Christmas,  for  the  Annual  Alumni  Mus- 
ter at  B.  C.  A.  S. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


ADOLESCENT    STUDY    GROUPS 

All  of  us  interpret  events  and  people 
according  to  our  own  experiences  and 
contacts. 

The  richer  our  experiences  have  been 
the  more  sympathetic  and  understand- 
ing we  become  in  our  relationships  with 
those  about  us. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding between  parents  and  their 
adolescent  boys  and  girls  is  because 
the  parents  interpret  things  according 
to  their  memories  of  their  own  growing- 
up  years.  The  world  has  changed  tre- 
mendously in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  in  addition,  any  memories 
of  our  adolescent  years  that  we  have 
are  unavoidably  colored  by  our  later 
experiences. 

A  study  of  the  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  adolescent  period  is  real- 
ly an  adventure  in  understanding  hu- 
man nature. 

The  following  five  statements  repre- 
sent some  of  the  factors  which  affect 
the  adolescent: 

1.  They  face  the  problem  of  physi- 
cal and  emotional  changes  that  some- 
times affect  their  behavior  in  rather 
startling  ways. 

2.  There  is  no  more  telling  factor 
for  the  boy's  or  girl's  long  future  than 
the  habit  of  making  and  holding  help- 
ful friendships — a  habit  largely  to  be 
formed  at  this  age. 

,  3.  Sex  development  comes  into  its 
own,  often  presenting  the  most  difficult 
of  social  problems  for  the  youngster, 
let  us  not  forget,  as  well  as  for  the 
parents. 

4.  The  problem  of  what-to-do  for 
immediate  earning  of  funds,  and  in  the 
long  look  ahead  that  faces  them. 

5.  The  age  of  conflicts!  Shall  our 
youngsters  be  left  just  to  "muddle 
through"  the  confusion  and  bewilder- 
ment of  this  period  or  shall  they  find 
in  parents  the  helpful  friend  and  guide 
they  so  sorely  need? 

Parents,  teachers,  scout  leaders  and 
others  who  work  and  play  with  grow- 
ing boys  and  girls  find  it  interesting  and 
valuable  to  enrich  their  experience  by 
studying  the   problems   of   adolescence. 

Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Morley,  Specialist  in 
Child  Development  from  the  State  Col- 
lege in  Amherst,  will  conduct  a  series 
of  meetings  on  "Understanding  the 
Adolescent"  throughout  Bristol  Coun- 
ty. The  first  of  these  will  be  held  early 
in  February  and  enrolments  for  mem- 
bership are  now  being  received. 

If  you  are  interested  in  adolescent 
boys  and  girls,  write  to  Blanche  W. 
Eames,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


County  Extension  office  to  start  the 
new  year.  Each  one  by  the  end  of  1936 
hopes  to  hold  the  complete  record  of 
the    family    income    and    expenditures. 

Of  all  good  New  Year's  resolutions 
one  of  the  hardest  to  hold,  as  the  writer 
knows  full  well,  is  that  of  keeping  ac- 
curate financial  records. 

A  pencil  and  note  book  in  the  purse, 
a  habit  of  asking  for  and  saving  sales 
slips,  both  help  to  make  it  easier  to 
remember.  However,  there  will  come 
that  inevitable  day  or  week  when  the 
notes  or  the  slips  are  forgotten  and  lost. 
That  is  the  time  when  one  must  grit 
her  teeth  and  hang  on  to  that  resolution 
with  all  her  might. 

What  harm  if  the  record  of  a  few 
days  oi;  even  a  week  or  more  is  lost? 
If  you  have  paid  a  large  or  important 
bill  during  that  time  it  is  quite  certain 
you  won't  have  forgotten  it. 

A  record  of  the  larger  items  of  shel- 
ter, food,  clothing,  etc.,  is  valuable  and 
interesting.  If  the  amount  of  unac- 
counted for  expenditures  appears  un- 
duly large  it  is  safe  to  wager  that  your 
curiosity  about  this  will  help  you  to  re- 
member to  jot  down  more  detail  in 
the  future.  The  habit  of  recording  ex- 
penditures is  not  too  difficult  to  ac- 
quire. 

We  wish  for  these  venturesome  ac- 
count books  that  all  their  pages  may 
prove  useful,  and  for  their  owners,  suc- 
cess in  their  undertakings. 

As  for  those  who  meant  to  start  ac- 
count keeping  but  didn't  quite  get 
around  to  it,  may  we  suggest  that  the 
first  of  any  month  is  an  excellent  time 
to  start  a  new  record.  A  prosperous 
New  Year  to  all! 


WARM   OR   COLD   LUNCHES? 

Many  parents  and  teachers  have  been 
concerned  for  some  time  because  so 
many  children  are  forced  to  eat  cold 
lunches.  So  many  requests  for  help 
with  this  problem  have  come  to  our  of- 
fice during  the  past  year  we  are  par- 
ticularly happy  to  announce  that 
through  the  State  Extension  Service  in 
Amherst  we  have  been  able  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  trained  nutritionist  to 
study  with  local  persons  concerned,  the 
school  lunch  problem  in  Bristol  Coun- 
ty. The  purpose  is  to  learn,  if  possible, 
how  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be 
made  whereby  a  hot  dish  may  be  avail- 
able at  noon. 

Miss  Goldthorpe  will  be  in  Bristol 
County  during  the  week  of  February 
17.  Further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained through  the  Bristol  County  Ex- 
tension Service  at  Segreganset.  Please 
write  if  we  can  help  you. 


or  accounted  for.  Because  of  the  ex- 
citement and  bustle  of  the  holiday  sea- 
son many  group  meetings  will  not  be 
held  until  well  into  January. 

The  reports  of  meetings  which  have 
been  held  to  date  are  most  encourag- 
ing. One  group  member  said,  "We  are 
just  getting  really  interested.  I  wish  the 
meetings  might  continue." 

Why  should  one  stop  studying  Food 
Buying,  and  could  any  housewife,  if  she 
would,  as  long  as  feeding  her  family 
remained  part  of  her  daily  duties.  Read- 
ing labels,  analyzing  advertisements 
more  carefully,  studying  news  reports 
of  legislation  affecting  food  and  buying 
economically  are  all  part  of  the  home- 
maker's  job  of  being  an  intelligent  buy- 
er. 

Remembering  that  price  is  no  indica- 
tion of  nutritive  value,  the  wise  home- 
maker  learns  to  know  what  foods  will 
give  her  family  the  greatest  amount  of 
food  value  for  the  least  cost.  She  will 
also  teach  the  members  of  her  family 
to  overcome  any  food  prejudices  they 
may  have  and  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  protective  foods  such  as  milk, 
vegetables  and  vjfhole  grain  products. 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT 

Several  new  and  shiny  home  account 
books   ventured    out   from   the   Bristol 


FOOD  BUYING 

The  final  meetings  for  leaders  in  the 
Food  Buying  classes  were  held  during 
December  with  all  groups  represented 


CANDLEWAX   SPOTS   EASY   TO   RE- 
MOVE 

Christmas  candles  give  a  cheerful 
light,  but  they  can  make  troublesome 
spots  on  the  "Sunday-best"  tablecloth, 
says  Mrs.  Esther  Cooley  Page,  exten- 
sion specialist  in  home  economics  at 
Massachusetts  State  College.  Fortunate- 
ly, removal  of  wax  spots  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult job  when  done  in  the  right  way. 

The  first  step,  she  says,  is  to  scrape 
or  rub  off  as  much  of  the  wax  as  pos- 
sible. A  paper  knife  with  a  dull  edge 
or  a  spoon  is  a  good  scraper  and  will 
not  injure  the  cloth.  A  good  deal  of  tho 
wax  will  come  off  if  the  cloth  is  mere- 
ly rubbed   between  the  hands. 

The  remaining  wax  is  next  melted 
with  a  warm  iron.  The  cloth  is  placed 
upside  down  on  a  piece  of  clean  white 
blotting  paper  and  the  iron  applied  over 
the  spot.  The  blotting  paper  is  moved 
along  to  a  new  position  and  the  cloth 
pressed  until  no  more  wax  appears  on 
the  blotter. 

Even  then  a  gi-easy  spot  is  likely  to 
remain  in  the  cloth,  Mrs.  Page  says. 
This  spot  should  be  sponged  with  a 
grease  solvent  such  as  carbon  tetrachlo- 
ride. Best  results  are  obtained  by  work- 
ing from  the  outside  edge  of  the  spot 
in  toward  the  center. 

If  these  three  steps  should  fail  to 
remove  an  especially  troublesome  spot,  a 
little  lard  will  probably  get  the  balance 
of  the  wax,  she  says.  The  lard  in  turn 
is  sponged  off  with  the  grease  solvent. 

Denatured  alcohol  does  a  good  jojj 
of  removing  traces  of  color  left  in  the 
cloth  by  colored  wax. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


MRS.   CARRIE    CLAPP   BRISTOL 

In  1919  Carrie  Clapp  of  Norton 
joined  the  4-H  Club.  She  belonged  at 
various  times  to  the  food,  clothing  and 
canning  clubs  led  by  Mrs.  George  H. 
Fuller  of  Norton.  She  was  president  of 
the  club  twice  and  secretary  twice.  In 
1921  Carrie  was  County  Canning  Club 
Champion,  which  meant  a  trip  to  Camp 
Gilbert.  Two  years  later  she  was  the 
delegate  from  Bristol  County  to  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition.  Here  she  met 
a  young  man  who  later  became  her  hus- 
band. Carrie  was  chosen  County  Cloth- 
ing Club  Champion  in  1924  and  again 
went  to  Camp  Gilbert. 

During  her  club  work  Carrie  gave 
several  public  demonstrations.  This  gave 
her  confidence  in  herself  when  she  met 
the  public.  In  1925  she  entered  the  Sew- 
ing Machine  Contest  at  Brockton  Fair 
where  she  demonstrated  the  making  of 
an  apron.  How  happy  and  proud  she 
was  when  she  received  her  electric 
sewing  machine!  She  has  used  it  a 
great  deal,  she  says,  in  her  home  mak- 
ing articles  for  herself,  her  home,  and 
her  little  boy. 

Carrie  was  a  local  4-H  club  leader 
for  two  years.  She  also  assisted  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  carrying  out  programs 
at  Field  Days  and  Rallies.  In  1925  she 
was  president  of  the  Bristol  County  4-H 
Service  Club.  Later  this  club  was  drop- 
ped for  a  few  years. 

A  new  4-H  Service  Club  was  organ- 
ized in  1931.  Carrie  and  her  husband 
joined  soon  after  the  organization  of 
the  club.  Anyone  over  twenty-one  who 
was  interested,  could  belong  if  the 
committee  thought  it  advisable.  It  was 
decided  that  Ralph  had  an  interest  in 
club  work  as  he  chose  a  former  4-H 
club  member  for  his  wife. 

When  the  Farley  4-H  Club  House  was 
built,  the  Bristol  County  4-H  Service 
Club  wished  to  send  a  gift.  Among 
other  things  were  twenty-five  dish 
towels  which  Carrie  stitched  on  the 
sewing  machine  she  had  won. 

In  1934  Clara  Ashley,  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  of  the  4-H  Service  Club  was 
unable  to  attend  County  Camp  and  take 
care  of  the  finances.  The  Service  Club 
sponsors  the  Camp  and  therefore  each 
year  is  represented  by  someone  to  act 
as  Treasurer.  Carrie  went  in  Clara's 
place  and  very  ably  did  the  work. 

Carrie  has  an  excellent  4-H  club  rec- 
ord and  we  hope  her  young  son  will 
become  as  enthusiastic  as  his  mother 
waa. 


the  form  of  a  Silver  Medal  from  the 
Massachusetts  State  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  medal  is  to  be  awarded  to  Ray- 
mond at  the  Union  Agricultural  Meet- 
ings Banquet  in  Hotel  Bancroft,  Wor- 
cester, Thursday,  January  9,  for  out- 
standing State  wide  4-H  accomplish- 
ment. 


BRIEF    REPORT    OF    CLUB    WORK 
FOR  1935 

There  were  1302  enrolments  and  108 
organized  clubs  with  86  leaders,  42 
of  which  were  junior  leaders,  that  is, 
they  were  twenty-one  years  of  age  or 
younger. 

The  Bristol  County  4-H  Service  Club 
which  is  very  active  and  helpful  in  the 
4-H  work  in  the  county,  furnished  a 
large  proportion  of  these  junior  and 
many  of  the  adult  leaders. 

Clubs  were  organized  in  every  town 
and  city  in  Bristol  County  last  year. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  club  mem- 
bers had  been  in  club  work  over  two 
years.  This  is  a  record  of  which  most 
other  counties  cannot  boast. 

The  Bristol  County  4-H  Club  Camp, 
which  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
Junior  Extension  program,  has  grovm 
in  attendance  from  thirty-four  to 
eighty-seven  this  last  year.  The  camp 
program  has  also  improved. 


TO   RECEIVE   STATE   MEDAL 

Raymond  Harrington  of  North  Dart- 
mouth, a  club  member  and  local  leader 
of  long  standing  and  many  honors,  has 
still   another   honor   coming  to   him   ir 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

Eight  poultry  clubs  in  the  county  are 
underway  this  year.  There  is  one  in  At- 
tleboro  at  Briggs  Corner  with  Mr. 
George  Williams,  leader;  one  in  Berk- 
ley with  Mr.  Warren  I.  Ide,  leader;  two 
in  Dartmouth  with  Raymond  Harring- 
ton and  Ralph  Doran,  Jr.,  leaders;  one 
in  Rehoboth  with  Ernest  Ortelt,  leader; 
one  in  East  Taunton  with  Emanuel  Ca- 
bral,  leader;  two  in  Westport  with  Har- 
vey Smith  and  Mr.  Russell  Wood,  lead- 
ers. 

The  three  ribbons  went  to  the  fol- 
lowing members:  first,  Ralph  and  Leon- 
ard Doran  of  North  Dartmouth,  with 
an  average  egg  yield  of  18.3;  Everett 
Bauer  of  Attleboro  received  second 
ribbon  with  an  average  of  17.3  eggs 
per  bird,  and  Manuel  Ramos  of  North 
Dartmouth  was  third  with  an  average 
yield  of  15.4  eggs  per  hen.  The  next 
ten  members  in  order  are  as  follows: 
Lawrence  Bliss,  Attleboro;  Raymond 
Harrington  and  '  Alphonso  Strachocki, 
North  Dartmouth;  Walter  Black,  Taun- 
ton; Carlton  Southworth  and  Stella 
Mitzan,  North  Dartmouth;  David  Briggs 
and  George  Remillard,  Attleboro;  Wil- 
liam A.  Potter,  Taunton;  and  Jessie 
Oliveira,   North  Dartmouth. 

The  standing  of  poultry  clubs  is  as 
follows : 

First,  Briggs  Corner,  Attleboro;  sec- 
ond,    Pull-0-Pep,     North     Dartmouth; 


Third,  Gidley,  North  Dartmouth ;  fourth, 
Paunce  Corner,  North  Dartmouth;  fifth, 
Caswell,  East  Taunton;  sixth,  Berkley, 
Berkley. 

The  Greenwood  and  Factory  Clubs  of 
Westport  and  the  Perry  Club  of  North 
Rehoboth,  did  not  report  last  month  be- 
cause the  clubs  were  not  organized  at 
the  beginning  of  the  contest.  Next 
month  we  hope  to  have  ten  clubs  re- 
porting. 

Don't  forget,  club  members,  a  free 
trip  to  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
in  September,  1936,  to  the  highest 
standing  club  for  the  season! 

A  poultry  judging  team  made  up  of 
Alphonso  Strachocki,  North  Dartmouth, 
David  Briggs  and  Everett  Bauer  of  At- 
tleboro, represented  Bristol  County  at 
the  recent  Boston  Poultry  Show  and  for 
their  first  attempt  did  especially  well. 
Alphonso  made  the  best  individual 
showing  of  the  three  although  there 
wasn't  a  great  difference  among  all 
three. 


The  Annual  County  Handicraft  Con- 
test is  to  be  held  this  year  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  April  29,  in  the  Manual 
Training  Department  of  the  Taunton 
High  School.  There  will  be  the  usual 
awards  of  ribbons  and  individual  prizes 
as  well  as  a  silver  cup  to  the  winning 
club. 

Handicraft  club  leaders  and  mem- 
bers should  begin  now  to  work  toward 
this  event  which  is  the  most  important 
one  of  the  year  in  this  project.  The 
winner  in  this  contest  is  a  likely  Coun- 
ty Champion  and  the  County  Champion 
gets  a  free  trip  to  the  County  Club 
Camp  in  June.  More  detailed  informa- 
tion will  be  sent  out  later  about  this 
event. 


The  new  conservation  or  nature  club 
is  proving  very  popular  this  year.  It  is 
a  very  interesting  project  and  both 
boys  and  girls  enjoy  the  work.  Several 
clubs  have  already  taken  hikes  and  one 
or  two  have  had  cook-outs. 

The  following  clubs  are  carrying  the 
project:  Long  Plain  School  and  Marie 
S.  Howard  School,  Acushnet;  the  Berk- 
ley School;  the  Hixville  School,  Dart- 
mouth; the  Maple  Leaf  Club  of  West 
Dighton;  the  South  School  and  the  Wil- 
bur School  of  Somerset,  and  the  Buelah 
Road  School  in  Westport. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  organize  such  a 
club  in  your  school  or  community  if 
you  start  right  away. 


POULTRY    PROBLEMS 

(Continued  from  Page  2,  Column  2) 
at  the  County  Extension  Office,  Segre- 
ganset,  Mass.,  or  from  the  Poultry  Ex- 
tension Specialist  at  various  meetings  or 
visits  around  the  county. 
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DAIRY   STUDY   GROUPS 


A  series  of  dairy  meetings  are  being 
conducted  by  the  Extension  Service  in 
Attleboro  during  the  winter  months. 
Those  attending  the  first  meeting  in 
January  chose  the  topics  to  be  discussed 
at  other  meetings.  These  meetings  are 
held  every  other  Thursday  in  the  after- 
noon in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Hall. 
Three  more  meetings  are  scheduled  as 
follows:  February  12,  "Soil,"  Ralph 
Donaldson,  speaker;  February  27,  "Herd 
Management  Problems,"  R.  C.  Foley, 
speaker;  March  12,  "Future  of  Milk 
Control,"  E.  W.  Bell,  speaker.  These 
meetings  are  open  to  all  that  would 
care  to  attend. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Agricultural 
Instructors,  Charles  F.  Oliver,  Dart- 
mouth High  School,  and  Karl  Erickson, 
Westport  High  School  and  the  County 
Agents  are  assisting  with  study  groups 
of  boys  ranging  in  age  from  16  to  25 
years  in  those  areas. 


FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET 


Market  gardeners  selling  produce  on 
the  street  in  the  Faneuil  Hall  area  in 
Boston  this  coming  summer  will  find 
that  the  space  available  for  farmers  is 
much  less  than  previous  years.  A  W. 
P.  A.  project  to  repair  and  rebuild  the 
Quincy  Market  is  now  under  way.  Tem- 
poi-ary  quarters  for  those  occupying 
Quincy  Market  have  been  made  avail- 
able in  North  and  South  Market  Streets. 
This  reduces  the  space  in  these  two 
streets  that  is  available  to  farmers.  We 
are  told  that  other  streets  will  be 
opened  for  street  selling  but  at  what 
convenience  to  the  gardener  is,  as  yet, 
undetermined. 

The  Rgional  Market  at  West  Cam- 
brid9:e  is  available  for  all  who  sell  prod- 
uce. The  ease  of  getting  to  this  market, 
the  space  available  for  trucks  on  the 
market,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  an  even- 
ing market,  make  it  worthwhile  for 
everv  market  gardener  selling  produce 
in  Boston  to  consider  selling  his  vege- 
tables on  this  market. 


BEEKEEPERS'  MEET 


BORROWING  MONEY 


No  one  likes  to  borrow  money,  but 
it  is  often  better  business  to  buy  at  the 
lowest  cash  price  instead  of  using  the 
dealer  as  a  banker  and  paying  the  long 
price.  The  National  Farm  Loan  Asso- 
ciations and  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tions loan  money  at  reasonable  interest 
rates  with  repayments  arranged  to  be 
convenient  to  the  borrower. 


AN  APPEAL 


Bristol  County  Beekeepers'  met  Feb- 
ruary  5    to    organize   and   study   their 


We  are  all  deeply  concerned  with  the 
we^.fare  of  our  fami'ies.  If  the  little 
girl  has  th2  croup  or  the  boy  a  sore 
finger,  mother  immediately  takes  the 
necessary  steps  to  get  her  children  well 
again.  If  father  finds  one  of  his  dairy 
cows  with  indigestion  or  a  hen  with  a 
co'd  he  does  not  pass  them  by  but  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  correct  the  troubles. 
Any  way  you  look  at  it  when  sickness 
visits  us  our  efficiency  is  impaired,  our 
work  suifers,  and  we  soon  lose  out. 
Sound  health  is  necessary  for  our  con- 
tinuing in  the  game  of  life. 

By  the  same  token  the  dairy  cow 
with  a  yearly  production  of  under  five 
thousand  pounds  of  milk  or  the  hen  with 
a  hundred  e.z%  production  record,  neith- 
er are  doing  their  part  in  the  game  of 
economics.  What  does  the  retail  groc- 
ery manager  do  when  any  brand  of 
food  products  does  not  sell?  That  par- 
ticular brand  goes  out  and  another  that 
does  sell  readily  takes  its  place.  A 
style  of  shoe  that  no  one  wants  does 
not  make  much  money  for  the  manu- 
facturer and  hence  is  discarded  for  an- 
other that  the  public  likes  and  will  buy. 

And  that  brings  up  the  problem  of 
the  fruit  tree.  Anyone  who  travels  over 
thf-  rural, — yes  even  through  the  ur- 
ban sec'iins  of  the  county  cannot  fail 
to  notice  the  very  great  number  of  half 
d  ad,  d'seascd,  uncared-for  fruit  tiees 
still  in  existence.  Here,  one  stands  a 
few  fert  from  the  house,  its  unpruned 
and  dyin-  I'mbs  reaching  thirty  to  forty 
feot  in  the  air,  gaping  holes  in  the 
trunk  wh-re  former  limbs  had  broken 
off    and    very    po~sibly    scattered    dead 

fCont'nu^d  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 

common  problems.     If  you   are   one   of 
them  and  are  not  in  line  better  do  so 

next  time. 


DIRECTORY  OF  FARMING 


A  complete  directory  of  farmers 
throughout  the  United  States  is  being 
prepared  by  the  federal  government 
through  the  County  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Services.  The  work  in  Bristol  Coun- 
ty is  being  done  by  Mr.  Vincent  Riley 
of  Somerset,  and  the  facts  assembled 
and  classified  at  the  office  of  the  Bristol 
County   Agricultural    School. 


A  NEW  CHICK  DISEASE 


Last  spring  a  few  cases  of  "Epidemic 
Tremor  of  Chickens"  was  noted  in  the 
county.  Commonly  called  "Trembling 
Chick  Disease,"  it  has  shown  up  in  scat- 
tered flocks  and  seems  to  be  irregular 
in  appearance,  chicks  from  the  same 
flock  developing  without  traces  of  the 
disease,  then  a  hateh  coming  on  with 
a  large  percentage  showing  distinct  evi- 
dences of  the  disorder. 

The  Veterinary  Science  Department 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  College  has 
spent  considerable  time  in  working  out 
the  history  and  control  of  these  new 
diseases.  Dr.  Jones  of  Harvard  Medical 
School  has  been  especially  active  in 
"Epid  mic  Ti  emo  s."  According  to  their 
reports  last  year  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease has  been  attributed  to  be  a  virus 
but  this  has  not  been  thoroughly  prov- 
en. 

Briefly,  the  disease  shows  up  in  chicks 
from  one  to  five  weeks  of  age  with 
these  weeks  being  the  age  when  most 
chicks  seem  to  show  evidences  of  these 
troubles.  A  distinct  trembling  is  no- 
ticed in  the  head  and  neck,  more  marked 
when  the  birds  are  disturbed.  They 
seem  to  lose  control  over  their  legs  and 
frequently  stumble  when  in  motion, 
falling  ahead  of  themselves.  Chicks  soon 
grow  weaker,  being  unable  to  make  the 
feed  trough  or  water  pan,  and  soon  in 
two  or  three  days  are  so  weak  that 
further  self  feeding  is  impossible.  Death 
occurs  shortly  and  those  near  death  are 
observed  lying  on  their  sides,  attempt- 
in?  feebly  to  regain  their  feet. 

Unfortunately  no  control  or  remedy 
t'lat  seems  proven  has  been  discovered. 
Pome  reports  from  poultrymen  say  that 
a  change  in  feed  has  helped.  However, 
th's  does  not  seem  to  be  the  answer  as 
the    suggested    rem-dy   has   not   always 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  3) 
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BiRlISTOL  -  PLYMOUTH     HERD     IM- 
PROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


As  the  year  ends  for  the  Bristol-Ply- 
mouth Herd  Improvement  Association, 
an  outstanding  cow  has  been  found. 
This  cow  is  "Dutchess  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke  Lyons,"  a  pure  bred  Holstein, 
owned  by  Mr.  Ivory  W.  Kimball  of  Re- 
hoboth.  Besides  being  the  leading  cow 
in  the  association  this  year  she  has 
to  her  credit  a  total  of  105,751  pounds 
milk  and  3,964  pounds  fat  made  in 
eight  and  one-third  years  of  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Association  testing  and  is 


one  of  a  very  few  cows  left  in  the  As- 
sociation that  was  on  the  job  eight 
years  ago.  She  is  in  good  health  and 
due   to   freshen   again   soon. 

On  December  3,  1935  Jordan  At- 
wood,  Supervisor  of  Bristol-Plymouth 
Herd  Improvement  Association,  con- 
cluded six  years  of  work  with  the  Asso- 
ciation as  supervisor.  While  we  hesitated 
to  let  Mr.  Atwood  leave  the  Association 
we  know  he  has  need  to  remain  home 
on  his  own  farm  at  Wells  River,  Vt. 
Ernest  A.  Goff  of  Rehoboth  was  elected 
supervisor  of  the  Association  by  the  di- 
rectors and  has  been  working  one 
month. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


Total  number  herds,  25;  total  cows,  7  48;  cows  dry,   121;  average  milk,   626 
lbs.;  average  butterfat,  26.3  lbs.;  average  test,  4.2  per  cent. 

TEN   HIGH   AVERAGE   HERDS,   JANUARY,  1936 

Owner 

1  Young  Orchard  Co.,  Taunton 

2  Fannie  G.  Leonard,  Bridgewater 

3  Eugene  W.  Peck,  Seekonk 

4  Warren  L.  Ide,  Berkley 

5  George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 

6  Albert  H.  Kress,  Hingham 

7  F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 

8  D.  M.  Peckham,  Rehoboth 

9  Prescott  Farm,  No.  Dartmouth 
10     Jos.  Couite  &  Sons,  W.  Bridgewater 

TEN  HIGH  INDIVIDUAL  COWS 

Owner 

1  H.  H.  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater 

2  George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 

3  Fannie  G.  Leonard,  Bridgewater 

4  Young  Orchard  Co.,  Taunton 

5  Albert  H.  Kress,  Hingham 

6  Young  Orchard  Co.,  Taunton 

7  W.  L.  Ide,  Berkley 

8  George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 

9  F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 
10     W.  L.  Ide,  Berkley 


No.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

13 

891 

37.1 

15 

863 

36.3 

27 

853 

35.4 

28 

825 

34.6 

27 

915 

34.2 

13 

610 

33.7 

36 

802 

33.6 

27 

809 

32.6 

18 

795 

31.7 

33 

564 

31.4 

IN  BUTTERFAT,  JANUARY,  1936 

Cow   No.        Breed     Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Fat 

15  P.B.    Jer.         1431  93.0 

38         P.B.  Hoi.         1479  75.4 

'Spangles'  P.B.  Ayr.         1423  71.2 

'Lancew'd'  P.B.  Ayr.        1730  67.4 

14         P.B.  Jer.  990  66.3 

'Susan'    P.B.Ayr.  1615  66.2 

2A         P.B.  Hoi.  1710  65.0 

26         P.B.  Hoi.         1620  63.2 

36  P.B.  Hoi.       1659  63.0 

'Pearl'       P.B.  Hoi.       1215  59.5 

ERNEST  L.   GOFF,   Supervisor. 


AN  APPEAL 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  2) 
limbs  lying  on  the  ground  undisturbed 
after  the  last  wind  storm.  There  we 
pass  a  small  orchard  of  similar  trees, 
the  ground  under  them  beginning  to 
sprout  up  with  birches  and  junipers, 
the  whole  block  surrounded 'by  a  fence 
of  tangled  brush.  Neglected?  Unwanted? 
Yes,  a  menace  to  every  orchard  and 
fruit  tree  that  is  receiving  decent  care 
in  order  that  the  owner  may  get  a  liv- 
ing from  them  or  at  least  some  sound 
fruit  for  the  family  use. 

Neglected  trees  are  of  no  value  to 
the  owner  because  the  fruit  they  bear, 
if  any,  is  usually  not  salable  or  even 
usable.  Uncontrolled  insects  and  dis- 
eases take  care  of  that.  Another  very 
important  fact  is  that  frequently  the 
yield  from  trees  in  this  condition  is  ex- 
ceptionally low  so  that  no  profit  is  pos- 
sible. Many  times  the  variety  of  fruit 
borne  is  unknown  in  the  market  and  is 


either  not  wanted  there  or  if  sold  re- 
turns a  very  low  price  to  the  grower. 
For  two  years  State  funds  have  been 
used  in  the  county  in  an  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  insect  and  disease  infested 
trees  with  some  attention  being  paid  to 
the  neglected  trees.  However,  the  job 
is  by  no  means  done.  Is  it  not  possible 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  fruit 
growing  to  grasp  the  bull  by  the  horns 
or  hitch  up  our  trousers  or  by  any 
saying  you  like,  and  do  the  job  our- 
selves? Is  there  any  reason  why  each 
one  of  us  cannot  do  our  part  on  our 
own  farm?  Go  out  and  look  around, 
examine  every  tree,  and  if  it  is  old,  de- 
cayed badly,  weakened,  filled  with  dead 
limbs,  and  of  a  poor  variety  so  far  as 
sale  is  concerned,  let's  cut  it  down  at 
once.  Work  it  into  fire  wood,  stack  to 
dry  and  later  on  when  it  is  crackling 
merrily  in  the  fireplace,  contemplate 
the  flames  with  an  inner  satisfaction  of 
a  job  well  done. 


FATHER  AND  SON  BANQUET  AND 
GLEE  CLUB  NIGHT 

The  evening  of  March  12  is  another 
important  date  at  B.  C.  A.  S.  The  an- 
nual Father  and  Son  Banquet  will  be 
held  at  seven  o'clock  sharp  at  the  Din- 
ing Hall.  This  event  is  growing  year  by 
year  and  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
functions  of  the  season. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  B.  C.  A.  S.  Glee 
Club  will  present  its  third  annual  con- 
cert in  the  auditorium. 


ATHLETICS 

You  should  see  our  basketball  team 
click  this  year!  Under  Mr.  Tufts'  en- 
thusiastic leadership  their  game  goes 
over  from  start  to  finish  with  a  precision 
throughout  never  before  equalled  by  a 
B.  C.  A.  S.  quintet. 

If  you  haven't  seen  it  you've  missed 
something.  Better  get  in  line  for  a 
game  or  two.  In  the  four  hard  games 
ahead  the  varsity  team  will  combine 
rhythm,  accuracy,  and  speed  in  an  of- 
fensive play  that  will  make  their  op- 
ponents "Step  on  it!"  Ashley  and  Sau- 
cier have  been  causing  the  opposing 
teams  plenty  of  trouble.  See  Bristol 
play  at  Dightoij,  February  11;  at  Dart- 
mouth, February  14;  at  Norfolk  Aggie, 
Walpole,  February  21,  and  at  Essex  Ag- 
gie, Hathorne,  February  28. 


WHERE   ARE   THEY   NOW? 

George  Berry,  596  Slade  Street,  Fall 
River,  Mass.  George  is  working  for 
the  Atlantic  Oil  Company  of  Fall 
River. 

Malcolm  Brownell,  U.  S.  Naval  Train- 
ing Station,  Newport,  R.  I.  You're  in 
the  navy  now.  What  an  agricultural 
training  has  to  do  with  the  high  seas 
is  hard  to  determine. 

Roland  Blais,  Seekonk,  Mass.  Roland  has 
gone  back  to  the  home  farm,  raising 
hogs  and  dairy  cattle.  Usually  these 
home  farms  take  on  a  new  appearance 
when  the  boys  go  back. 

Leonard  Briggs,  6  Railroad  Avenue, 
Taunton.  He  is  working  with  his 
brother  in  tree  surgery  and  landscape 
gardening,  helping  to  make  the  town 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Gerald  DeCosta,  Elm  Street,  Berkley, 
Mass.  Gerald  and  his  folks  have 
bought  a  place  in  Berkley,  where 
they  have  moved.  It  seems  that  B.  C. 
A.  S.  has  a  power  over  Gerald  be- 
cause he  is  still  working  for  Mr. 
Hawkes  on  the  Field  Crops  Division. 

John  Doel,  County  Street,  Taunton, 
Mass.  He  is  working  with  his  father 
raising  pure  bred  Ayrshires  and  sell- 
ing Grade  A  milk. 

Roger  Heyworth,  Steep  Brook,  Fall 
River,  Mass.  He  is  on  the  home  farm. 
(Continued  on  Page  3,  Column  3) 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT 

A  record  of  family  income  and  ex- 
penditure is  always  interesting  and 
helpful,  the  day  by  day  recording  of 
the  detail  of  the  various  sums  spent  is 
monotonous  and  easily  overlooked  in 
the  rush  of  daily  affairs. 

Jotting  down  these  expenditures  is  a 
habit  that  is  not  too  difficult  to  acquire, 
but  it  does  require  determination  and 
persistence. 

Like  the  diaries  most  of  us  tried  to 
keep  when  we  were  children,  after  a 
lapse  of  two  or  three  days  we  find  we 
have  forgotten  the  detail,  and  in  our 
discouragement  over  the  impossibility 
of  catching  up  the  missing  information 
we  discard  the  entire  project.  In  keep- 
ing home  accounts  the  recording  of 
major  expenditures  for  food,  clothing, 
and  household  expense  is  after  all  the 
most  important  factor. 

A  good  plan  is  to  record  detail  which 
it  is  possible  to  get,  but  not  to  become 
too  discouraged  over  that  which  is  lost. 
It  becomes  easier  to  remember  detail  as 
the  habit  is  acquired  and  the  finished 
record  will  be  most  valuable. 


COMMUNITY   MEALS 

Four  meetings  were  conducted  by 
Miss  May  E.  Foley,  Extension  Nutri- 
tionist, during  January  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  helping 
with  Church  or  Grange  suppers  or  oth- 
er types  of  community  meals. 

Sixty  women  from  twenty-four  dif- 
ferent communities  attended  these 
meetings.  All  of  these  were  women  who 
are  active  workers  in  one  or  more  dif- 
ferent organizations  and  their  questions 
reflected  their  practical  experience.  The 
group  members  told  each  other  of  dif- 
ferent plans  which  they  had  found 
helpful  in  arranging  original  and  pop- 
ular dinners  or  suppers. 

The  following  menu  was  served: 
Veal  birds,  browned  potatoes,  diced 
turnip,  cabbage  salad,  graham  rolls  and 
maple  nut  pudding  at  a  cost  of  twenty- 
five  cents  per  person. 

Bulletins  prepared  by  Miss  Foley  with 
recipes  and  suggestions  for  calculating 
amounts  necessary  to  feed  large  groups 
of  persons  were  distributed.  Copies  of 
the  bulletin  on  "Community  Meals" 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Bristol  County  Extension  Service,  Seg- 
reganset,  Mass. 


ADOLESCENT  STUDY  GROUPS 

By  the  time  this  article  goes  to  print 
the  first  meetings  of  our  adolescent 
study  groups  will  have  been  held.  The 
announcement  of  this  course  has  met 
with  enthusiastic  respons. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Morley,  Extension  Special- 
ist in  Parent  Education,  is  conducting 


classes  for  training  leaders  of  study 
groups  in  Mansfield,  Segreganset,  Taun- 
ton and  New  Bedford.  Study  groups  are 
enrolled  from  practically  every  city  and 
town  in  Bristol  County. 

The  subject  under  discussion  at  this 
first  meeting  was  the  physical  growth 
during  adolescent  years.  Your  child 
changes  before  your  eyes  and  with 
breath-taking  rapidity  and  although  no 
two  children  develop  in  exactly  the  same 
way  there  are  certain  experiences  that 
are  characteristic  of  this  period. 

Emotional  changes  are  normal  and  to 
be  expected  although  some  of  these  of- 
ten are  disturbing  to  family  relation- 
ships while  they  last. 

If  you  wish  to  be  enrolled,  watch  your 
local  papers  for  announcements  of  study 
group  meetings.  These  are  open  to 
the  public.  Or  you  may  write  to  Blanche 
W.  Eames,  Home  Demonstration  Agent, 
Segreganset,  Mass. 


LIBRARIES  CO-OPERATE 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Div- 
ision of  Public  Libraries  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  a  lending 
library  of  about  two  dozen  or  so  books 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  Adolescence 
has  been  made  available  for  members 
of  our  Bristol  County  Study  Groups. 

The  public  libraries  in  Attleboro, 
Fall  River,  Fairhaven,  New  Bedford, 
North  Attleboro  and  North  Easton  have 
collected  together  the  books  they  have 
which  are  of  interest  to  those  studying 
the  Adolescent  period.  These  are  being 
displayed  together  on  a  special  shelf  so 
that  it  will  be  easy  for  our  study  group 
members  to  find  the  books  they  wish. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  books 
which  Mrs.  Morley  has  recommended. 
These  will  be  available  in  the  collection 
from  the  State  Division  and  most  of 
them  will  also  be  available  through  the 
local  libraries  mentioned. 

"Younger  Generation,"  Benson; 
"New  Girls  for  Old,"  Blanchard  and 
Manasses;  "Wholesome  Personality," 
Burnham;  "The  Gang  Age,"  Furfey; 
"Parents  and  Children,"  Groves  and 
Groves;  "Wholesome  Parenthood," 
Groves  and  Groves;  "High  School  Age," 
King;  "Larry;"  "Revolt  of  Modern 
Youth,"  Lindsay;  "Log  Cabin  Lady," 
Anonymous;  "Adolescent  Boy,"  Rich- 
mond; "Adolescent  Girl,"  Richmond; 
"Piloting  Modern  Youth,"  Sadler  and 
Sadler;  "Adolescent,  His  Conflicts  and 
Escapes,"  Schwab  and  Veeder;  "Grow- 
ing into  Life,"  Seabury;  "Challenge  to 
Youth,"  Stearns;  "Normal  Youth  and  its 
Everyday  Problems,"  Thom;  "The 
Gang,"  Thrasher;  "Youth  in  Conflict," 
Van   Waters;   "Adolescence,"   Williams. 


Esther  Cooley  Page,  extension  specialist 
in  clothing  at  Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege. 

"For  safety's  sake,"  she  says,  "let  the 
children  wear  vivid  colors — scarlets, 
bright  blues,  grass  green,  orange,  or 
yellow.  The  automobile  accident  record 
is  proof  enough  that  wherever  they  are 
children  need  all  the  protection  that 
mothers  can  give  them." 

If  it's  out  of  the  question  to  supply 
a  new  coat,  a  bright  scarf,  cap,  and 
mittens  to  match  will  help.  The  dye-pot 
also  can  be  used  to  good  effect.  A  mim- 
eographed leaflet  by  Mrs.  Page  is  now 
available  free  to  residents  of  Massachu- 
setts and  contains  full  directions  for 
changing  drab  clothes  to  bright  ones. 
It  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Mailing  Room  at  Massachusetts  State 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


CHILDREN  SAFER  IN  VIVID  COLORS 

"Children    should    be    seen    and    not 
hurt,"   in  the   opinion  opinion   of  Mrs. 


WHERE   ARE   THEY   NOW? 

(Continued  from  Page  2,  Column  3) 

Raymond  Johnson,  190  West  Center 
Street.  West  Bridgewater,  Mass.  Ow- 
ing to  the  ground  freezing  up,  Ray- 
mond hasn't  been  able  to  do  any  mar- 
ket gardening  this  winter. 

Clarence  Korkuc,  386  West  Avenue, 
Seekonk,  Mass.  Working  at  the 
Wheeler  School  for  Girls,  general 
farming  and  dairying. 

Walter  Laycock,  95  Robinson  Road, 
Acushnet,  Mass.  Walter  has  been 
working  at  the  A.  P.  R.  Gilmore  es- 
tate doing  general  farming  and  or- 
charding. 

Wojciech  Pysz,  201  Wood  Street,  Swan- 
sea, Mass.  He  is  working  at  the  B.  C. 
A.  S.  Dairy. 

Mitchell  Plonka,  138  Taft  Street,  Pot- 
tersville,  Mass.  Mitchell  was  foreman 
over  ten  men,  supervising  the  Som- 
erset W.  P.  A.  gardens  this  last  sum- 
mer. 

Eugene  Pelletier,  65  Barre  Street,  Fall 
River,  Mass.  He  has  been  employed 
as  dairyman  on  the  George  Mitten 
Estate.  He  has  charge  of  twenty  pure 
bred  Guernsey  cattle  producing 
Grade  A  milk. 

Philip  Therrien,  Old  County  Road,  East 
Freetown,  Mass.  Philip  is  trap  nest- 
ing 1000  R.  I.  Red  hens  and  selling 
chicks  through  the  "New  England 
Chick  Service."  He  has  built  up  his 
own  plant  with  about  2000  layers 
since  he  entered  B.  C.  A.  S.  four 
years  ago  last  fall. 

Thomas  Wilcock,  Massachusetts  State 
College,  Amherst,  Mass.  Tom  entered 
M.  S.  C.  last  fall,  beginning  a  four- 
year  course  in  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture. 

Theodore  Kocon,  150  Hall  Street,  Fall 
River,  Mass. 


BRISTOL     COUNTY     FARMERS'  BULLETIN 


JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


ANTHONY   THATCHER 

Anthony  Thatcher  of  Rehoboth  joined 
the  Potato  Club  in  1920  and  won  a 
County  Championship  in  this  project, 
which  at  that  time  entitled  a  4-H  club 
member  to  a  week's  trip  to  Camp  Gil- 
bert, Amherst.  The  summer  of  1921, 
Anthony  went  with  seven  others  from 
this  county  on  t"his  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten week's  trip  to  Amherst. 

Although  he  did  not  remain  in  club 
club  work  very  long  in  those  early  club 
days  in  this  county,  his  connection  of 
the  last  few  years  with  the  County  Ser- 
vice Club  has  been  very  materially  felt. 
For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been 
President  of  the  Service  Club  and  a 
very  fine  one  indeed.  His  ability  and 
leadership  as  well  as  his  whole-hearted- 
ness  in  assisting  with  any  work  the  club 
has  undertaken  has  been  outstanding. 
He  was  a  fine  example  to  the  presidents 
who  will  follow  him. 

Anthony  attended  the  Rhode  Island 
State  College  at  Kingston,  where  he 
graduated  in  1929.  His  business  train- 
ing was  primarily  procured  at  this  in- 
stitution and  at  the  present  time  he  has 
a  responsible  position  as  cost  account-  . 
ant  with  the  Acme  Finishing  Company 
of  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island. 

During  boyhood  days  he  was  of  great 
help  to  his  father  on  the  farm  which 
was  run  on  a  very  prosperous  and  busi- 
ness-like basis.  After  he  graduated  from 
college,  work  was  scarce  so  he  turned 
carpenter  for  a  few  years,  helping  his 
folks  build  a  house. 

Anthony  has  been  and  is  now  a  very 
active  Grange  member  and  last  year 
was  Master  of  the  Anawan  Grange. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection that  Mrs.  Thatcher,  Anthony's 
mother,  had  also  been  very  co-operative 
with  the  4-H  work  in  the  county  and 
also  with  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agent's  program. 


of  interest  to  all.  It  is  not  too  late  yet 
to  start  such  a  club  if  you  have  an  in- 
terested group. 


CONSERVATION  CLUB   NOTES 

Conservation  Clubs,  or,  as  we  have 
termed  them  in  this  county,  "Nature 
Clubs",  are  quite  popular  with  us. 
There  are  nine  organized  clubs  with  a 
total  enrolment  of  over  150  boys  and 
girls.  The  clubs  are  in  North  Attleboro, 
Dighton,  Somerset,  Westport,  Acushnet 
and  Berkley.  The  following  subjects  are 
covered:  The  study  of  birds,  trees,  wild 
animals,  wild  flowers,  forest  fire  pro- 
tection,  fishes,  frogs  and  ferns. 

Three  of  the  clubs  have  already  had 
hikes  and  cook-outs.  At  this  time  they 
are  shown  the  proper  ways  to  make 
fires  for  outdoor  cooking,  what  precau- 
tion to  take  in  making  same,  putting 
fires  out,  and  many  other  interesting 
and  helpful  hints.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  club  is  to  teach  young  people  to 
save  and  conserve  our  natural  re- 
sources. It  is  something  that  should  be 


"What  we  call  Luck  is  simply  Pluck, 
And  doing  things  over  and  over; 
Courage    and    Will,    Perseverance    and 

Skill, 
Are  the  four  leaves  of  Luck's  Clover." 


OUR  GOAL  IS  HEALTH 

You,  as  a  4-H  club  member,  are  chal- 
lenged to  protect  your  smile.  Do  you 
accept  this  challenge?  Here  are  three 
suggestions  to  help  you  have  a  winning 
smile. 

Eat  foods  which  build  good  teeth, 
some  of  which  are  milk,  whole  grain  ce- 
reals, eggs,  cheese,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, especially  green  and  raw  ones, 
meat  and  fish. 

Give  your  teeth  and  gums  good  daily 
care.  An  excellent  homemade  tooth  pow- 
der can  be  made  of  one-third  salt,  one- 
third  baking  soda,  one-third  borax.  It 
is  inexpensive,  refreshing,  and  does  a 
good  job  of  cleaning. 

Visiting  your  dentist  twice  a  year  is 
an  important  step.  Dental  cards  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Bristol  County  Ex- 
tension Office,  Segreganset.  There  are 
many  dentists  co-operating  and  if  you 
present  these  cards  the  dentist  will  ex- 
amine your  teeth  and  give  you  a  rec- 
ord of  work  needing  to  be  done,  or,  bet- 
ter still,  perhaps,  a  record  of  teeth  in 
perfect  condition. 


HELPING  HEARTS  AND  HANDS 

Many  clubs  have  done  such  fine  work 
in  community  service  that  they  should 
be  mentioned.  At  Christmas  time  the 
food  clubs  at  Faunce  Corner,  Dart- 
mouth, led  by  Miss  Anna  Russell  and 
Virginia  Merry,  joined  together  in  giv- 
ing a  basket  of  food  to  a  neighboring 
family. 

The  Young  Homemakers  Club  of 
Acushnet  led  by  Nellie  Kut  made  stuffed 
toys  and  took  them  to  the  children  at 
the  Sol-E-Mar  Hospital.  They  also  gave 
an  entertainment  for  the  children. 

The  Home  Furnishing  Club  of  New 
Bedford  led  by  Miss  Harriet  Beattie 
made  scrapbooks  for  the  Sol-E-Mar 
Hospital.  The  scrapbooks  were  made  on 
wrapping  paper  and  pictures  pasted  in. 
Several  pages  were  left  blank  so  the 
children  could  draw  or  paste  pictures 
in. 

May  we  hear  of  other  clubs  that  are 
doing  community  service  work? 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  results  of  the  Individual  4-H 
Club  Egg  Laying  Contest  for  December 
is  as  follows:  First — Ralph  and  Leon- 
ard Doran,  North  Dartmouth,  with  an 
average  egg  yield  of  22.2  eggs  per 
bird:  second  —  Carlton  Southworth, 
North  Dartmouth,  with  an  average  of 
18.45    eggs    per    bird;    Third — George 


Hyde  of  Berkley  with  an  average  yield 
of  18.42  eggs  per  bird.  The  next  ten 
were  Stella  Mitzan,  North  Dartmouth; 
Richard  Hyde,  and  John  Hyde,  Berkley; 
Bernard  and  Theodore  Paquette,  North 
Dartmouth;  Alfred  Brown,  North  West- 
port;  Alphons  Strachocki,  North  Dart- 
mouth; and  Lawrence  Bliss,  Attleboro. 
The  standing  by  clubs,  is  as  follows: 
First — Briggs  Corner  Club,  Attleboro. 
Second — Faunce    Corner    Club,    North 

Dartmouth. 
Third — Full-0-Pep    Club,    North    Dart- 
mouth. 
Fourth — Berkley   Common   Club,   Berk- 
ley. 
Fifth — Greenwood    Club,    North    West- 
port. 
Sixth — Gidley  Club,  North  Dartmouth. 
Seventh — Caswell   Club,  East  Taunton. 
It  is  expected  that  two   other  clubs 
will  be  added  to  the  list  next  month, 
one  in  Westport  at  the  Factory  School 
and  one  in  Rehoboth. 

Keep  the  henhouses  clean,  free  from 
draughts,  clean  litter  on  the  floor,  clean 
water  before  them  all  the  time,  not 
frozen,  also,  dry  egg  mash,  grit  and 
shells  and  a  partial  open  front.  These 
things  ought  to  help  much  to  keep  hens 
well  and  get  eggs.  Of  course  fairly 
early  hatched  chicks  from  a  good  lay- 
ing strain  are  also  needed  with  all  this 
to  get  the  very  best  results. 


POULTRY   ROUND-UP   DAY 

The  second  annual  4-H  Poultry  Round 
Up  Day  will  be  held  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  Segregan- 
set, on  Saturday,  March  7,  at  10.30  A. 
M. 

The  program  will  include  talking 
movies,  egg  exhibit  contests  and  inter- 
esting speakers.  Watch  the  papers  for 
additional  news  in  regard  to  this  event. 
Also  letters  of  the  program,  etc.,  will 
be  sent  to  the  local  leaders  or  secre- 
taries of  the  clubs.  Be  sure  to  come  if 
interested  in  Poultry! 


SECTIONAL    RALLIES 

Something  new  for  4-H  club  members 
in  Bristol  County  is  the  Sectional  Ral- 
ly. Four  rallies  are  to  be  held  Saturday 
mornings  in  March  and  April  in  the  fol- 
lowing towns:  Taunton,  Dartmouth, 
Acushnet  and  Easton.  "Music  Apprec- 
iation" and  "How  to  Conduct  a  Busi- 
ness Meeting,"  are  two  topics  to  be  tak- 
en up  at  these  meetings.  Of  course  we 
shall  have  some  fun  also.  For  further 
information  watch  your  local  newspaper 
or  ask  your  local  leader. 


A   NEW   CHICK   DISEASE 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3) 
worked.  It  calls  for  much  more  investi- 
gation and  the  help  of  all  producers 
who  are  having  or  have  had  any  trouble 
of  this  kind  with  their  chicks,  in  order 
to  get  all  information  possible  about 
the  disease. 
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THE   1936  FARM  OUTLOOK 


SURVEY 


OF   CONSUMER 
CHASES 


PUR- 


FARM    LOAN     OFFICIALS     REPORT 
IMPROVEMENT 


The  Bristol  County  farmer  can  look 
forward  to  holding  his  own  during  1936 
and  possibly  conditions  will  be  a  bit 
better  than  in  1935.  The  1936  Farm 
Outlook  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Man- 
agement of  the  State  College  indicates 
that  most  factors  affecting  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  farmer  are  on  the  upgrade. 
They  cite  the  factors  of  a  higher  price 
level,  greater  industrial  production  in 
non-durable  goods;  such  as  textiles, 
foods,  gasoline,  and  rubber ;  greater  pro- 
duction in  durable  goods  such  as  rails, 
machinery,  building  supplies,  increased 
car  loadings,  factory  employment,  and 
factory  payrolls  and  probable  credit  ex 
pansion. 

The  local  dairy  farmer  is  in  a  situa- 
tion of  betwixt  and  between.  While  the 
number  of  dairy  cows  and  heifers  in 
the  United  States  are  decreasing  and 
this  fact  automatically  increases  the 
price  of  dairy  cows  in  Bristol  County 
where  the  farmers  purchase  85  per  cent 
of  their  replacement.  The  consumption 
of  fluid  milk  seems  to  be  increasing  but 
any  slackening  of  industrial  activity 
in  our  cities  will  be  reflected  in  the  de- 
mand for  local  milk.  Supplies  of  con- 
centrates, feeds,  and  hays  are  adequate 
and  the  price  of  these  feeds  probably 
will  not  increase.  The  local  farmer  sell- 
ing milk  on  a  base  rating  plan  must  ex- 
pect lower  prices  for  surplus  or  Class 
II  milk  since  favorable  feed  prices  and 
normal  pasture  will,  considering  the 
country  as  a  whole,  increase  milk  pro- 
duction per  cow,  and  cause  increase  but- 
ter pioduction.  The  net  return  to  the 
dairy  farmer  is  apt  to  be  limited  be- 
cause of  increased  costs  which  he  must 
stand  as  the  general  price  level  rises. 

(Poultry,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  out- 
look will  be  covered  in  our  next  issue.) 


WALTHAM    FIELD    STATION    CON- 
TINUES SEED  IMPROVEMENT 


Nineteen  years  ago  the  College  Field, 
Station  began  the  improvement  of  the 
variety  of  carrot  which  is  known  as  the 
"Hutchinson".  This  name  has  been  re- 
tained in  recognition  of  Amos  Hutchin- 
son of  Essex  County  whose  strain  of 
Danvers  Half  Long  possessed  characters 


A  study  of  consumer  purchases  will 
soon  begin  in  Plymouth,  Bristol  and 
Norfolk  Counties,  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  local  survey  is  part  of  a  nation- 
wide study  of  what  consumers  buy. 
Such  information  is  necessary  as  a  basis 
for  measuring  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living  from  one  period  to  another.  Typi- 
cal families  over  all  the  United  States 
will  be  asked  to  contribute  informa- 
tion for  this  study,  and  the  results  from 
different  sections  of  the  country  and  dif- 
ferent population  groups  will  be  an- 
alyzed and  compared.  The  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  is  gathering  informa- 
tion from  families  on  farms,  in  villlages 
and  in  small  cities.  The  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  is  making  the  same  kind  of 
a  study  in  the  larger  cities.  The  survey 
as  a  whole  is  being  carried  on  for  the 
Works  Progress  Administration. 
To  Be  Confidential 

The  families  to  be  visited  in  each 
community  will  be  chosen  at  random, 
and  the  information  they  furnish  will 
be  kept  strictly  confidential  so  that  no 
names  will  appear  and  no  family  can  be 
identified  when  the  final  results  come 
out  of  the  tabulating  machines  in  a  few 
months. 


"WHO'S  WHO" 


It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Extension  Office  that  there  are  some 
poultrymen  in  the  county  who  have  not 
received  a  copy  of  the  Poultryman's 
handbook  "Who's  Who",  recently  issued 
by  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Poultry  Associations.  A  postal  card  to 
the  Poultry  Extension  Specialist  at 
Sf'greganset  will  be  sufficient  to  receive 
the  handbook. 

superior  to  the  original.  But  even 
though  Mr.  Hutchinson's  strain  was  a 
better  cropper  than  the  old  Danvers, 
there  was  a  distinct  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  roots.  Also,  there  was  always  a 
very  limited  stock  of  seed  obtainable. 
In  1917,  Mr.  H.  F.  Thompson,  then  head 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 


Walter  E.  Tripp  of  Acushnet,  presi- 
dent, and  Geneva  Tripp  of  Acushnet, 
secretary  of  the  Acushnet  National 
farm  loan  association,  represented  it  at 
a  conference  of  officers  of  168  such  or- 
ganizations at  the  Federal  Land  Bank, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  on  February  18  and 
19.  They  report  that  the  demand  for 
farm  mortgage  loans  through  the  en- 
tire Northeast  has  decreased  materially 
during  the  past  year,  and  that  the  farm 
credit  situation  has  shown  marked  im- 
provement. 

The  local  association  was  formed  aa 
a  farm  mortgage  agency  to  finance  long- 
term  loans  through  the  Land  Bank.  It 
operates  on  a  co-operative  basis  with 
local  officers  and  directors  and  makes 
loans  in  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Dukes  and 
Nantucket  counties. 

Fewer  Loans  Made 

"Established  in  1917,  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  made  new  loans  in  1935 
amounting  to  about  $7,000,000  to 
farmers  in  New  England,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey.  Special  Commissioner 
loans  mostly  on  second  mortgages 
amounted  to  about  $8,000,000.  This 
made  a  total  of  about  $15,000,000  of 
farm  mortgage  loans  for  the  entire 
year  just  passed  as  compared  with  more 
than  $36,000,000  extended  in  1934. 
Prior  to  1934,  the  average  volume  of 
new  farm  mortgage  loans  for  the  entire 
eight  Northeastern  states  had  been 
about  $3,500,000  a  year,"  it  was  stated. 

"The  Federal  Land  Bank  and  the  lo- 
cal farm  loan  associations  are  able,  even 
on  the  heels  of  our  worst  depression, 
to  obtain  money  from  the  investing  pub- 
lic so  that  they  can  lend  it  at  the  all-, 
time  low  rate  of  4  per  cent.  This  money 
comes  from  the  sale  of  farm  mortgage 
bonds  that  are  backed  by  the  farms  on 
which  loans  are  made.  The  public  is 
buying  the  bonds  at  an  interest  rate  of 
only  3  per  cent  permitting  the  system 
to  offer  long-term  mortgages  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  4  per  cent  for  the  entire  term 
of  20  or  33  years  for  which  they  run." 

E.  H.  Thomson,  president  of  the  Land 
Bank,  stated  that  repayments  on  loans 
outstanding  have  improved  over  last 
year.  He  paid  special  tribute  to  farmers 
of  the  Northeast  for  "having  done  their 

(Continued  on  Page  3,  Column  3) 


BRISTOL     COUNTY     F  A  RM  E  RS*  B  U  LL  ET  I  N 


MONTHLY    REPORT    OF    BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    HERD    IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


Total  number  herds,  26;  total  number  cows,  834;  number  cows  dry,  132;  aver- 
age pounds  milk,  651;  average  pounds  fat,  27.4;  average  test  4.21  per  cent. 


MILK   AND 

No. 

Owner  Cows 

George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield,  29 

Eugene  W.  Peck,  Seekonk,  28 

David  M.  Peckham,  Rehoboth,  26 

Prescott  Farm,  No.  Dartmouth,  18 

F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth,  40 

Albert  H.  Kress,  Hingham,  14 

Henry  H.  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater  23 

Warren  L.  Ide,  Berkley,  29 

Young  Orchai-d  Co.,  Taunton,  13 

Fannie  G.  Leonard,  Bridgewater,  15 

World's  End  Farm,  Hingham,  21 


TEN   HIGH    HERDS    IN   AVERAGE 


1. 

2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


BUTTERFAT    PRODUCTION 


Lbs. 
Milk 
1063 
836 
836 
875 
811 
616 
766 
827 
746 
728 
570 


TEN  HIGH  INDIVIDUAL  COWS  IN  BUTTERFAT 


Cow  Lbs. 

Owner  No.  Breed  Milk 

1.  George  B.  Flint,  Mansfield,  34  P.B.H.  1863 

2.  Henry  H.  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater  17  P.B.J.  1554 

3.  Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Co.,N.  Dighton  6  P.B.H.  1494 

4.  Warren  L.   Ide,  Berkley,  Pearl  Gr.H.  1935 

5.  David  M.  Peckham,  Rehoboth,  17  Gr.H.  1527 

6.  George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield,  6  P.B.H.  2025 

7.  George  B.  Flint,  E.   Mansfield,  38  P.B.H.  1758 

8.  George  B.   Flint,  E.  Mansfield,  82  P.B.H.  1734 

9.  Ivory  W.   Kimball,   Rehoboth,  Jessica  P.B.A.  1502 
10.     Young   Orchard   Co.,   Taunton,  Lancewood  P.B.A.  1491 

In  addition  to  above,  eight  other  cows  in  association  averaged  over  60 
butterfat. 


Lbs. 
Fat 
38.6 
85.5 
35.3 
34.6 
33.8 
33.8 
33.7 
33.1 
31.5 
29.9 
29.5 

Lbs. 
Fat 
76.4 
76.1 
74.7 
73.5 
71.8 
70.9 
68.6 
67.6 
66.1 
65.6 
pounds 


ERNEST   L.    GOFF,   Supervisor. 


WALTHAM  FIELD  STATION 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  2) 
of  the  Department  of  Vegetable  Gar- 
dening at  the  Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege, conceived  the  idea  of  breeding  out 
the  undesirable  features,  and  ten 
bushels  of  Hutchinson  carrots  were 
carefully  graded  out  from  a  crop  of  900 
on  the  farm  of  D.  J.  Connors  in  the 
town  of  Danvers.  These  were  brought 
to  the  Field  Station.  Each  year  there- 
after rigid  selection  has  been  followed 
to  further  improve  the  carrot,  and  these 
endeavors  have  finally  resulted  in  a  very 
high  yielding  strain  of  rich  color,  uni- 
form in  shape  and  of  excellent  quality. 
In  this  State  it  has  become  not  only 
the  chief  sort  for  fall  but  is  gi-own  ex- 
tensively for  bunching  as  well. 

The  Waltham  Beauty  Pepper  has  been 
developed  to  fill  the  need  for  a  thick 
meated  brilliant  red  variety  of  high 
yield.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by 
the  leading  market  gardeners  in  all  sec- 
tions of  Massachusetts  and  the  trials 
have  proved  it  to  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion for  commercial  plantings.  At  the 
Autumn  Show  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  this  pepper  was 
given  a  First  Class  Certificate  which  is 
"The  Society's  highest  award  to  new  or 
noteworthy  plants,  flowers,  fruits  or 
vegetables  of  superior  merit."  This  is 
the  first  time  this  certificate  has  ever 
been  accorded  to  a  vegetable. 

It  appears  that  the  finest  shell  bean 
ever  grown  in  New  England  was  that 
known  as  "French's  Horticultural". 
Within    recent   years   however    growers 


have  insisted  that  this  variety  has  "gone 
to  pieces,"  and  assuredly  from  the  re- 
sults of  trials  made  at  Waltham  of 
many  seed  samples  of  beans  which  were 
purported  to  be  French's  this  complaint 
is  justifiable.  By  beginning  with  the 
best  sort  obtainable  several  years  ago. 
and  speeding  the  process  with  several 
winter  plantings  in  the  greenhouse. 
Professor  Robert  E.  Young  has  steadily 
made  improvements  until  a  decidedly 
superior  strain,  the  Waltham  Scarlet 
Shell  Bean,  has  been  developed.  The 
pods  are  long  and  broad,  coloring 
brightly  to  an  intense  scarlet  over  a 
light  background.  On  suitable  soil  the 
yield  is  above  the  average  of  other 
strains  now  obtainable. 

Another  worthy  achievement  of  the 
seed  improvement  project  is  the  Walth- 
am Forcing  Tomato,  originally  intended 
for  greenhouse  growing  but  now  used 
quite  extensively  for  staking  in  the 
field.  The  first  fruits  ripen  with  Earli- 
ana,  but  have  none  of  the  objectionable 
characters  of  that  variety.  It  is  a  long 
season  cropper  holding  up  well  when 
other  varieties  are  lagging. 

The  stocks  of  pepper,  bean,  and  to- 
mato seed  are  increased  on  the  farm 
of  W.  P.  Sheridan,  Littleton.  The  carrot 
seed  is  produced  in  California.  All 
foundation  stocks  from  which  the  quan- 
tities are  increased  are  grown  at  the 
Field  Station  under  the  most  rigid  sup- 
ervision possible. 

Trial  samples  of  all  vegetable  varie- 
ties mentioned  above  may  be  obtained 
(Continued  on  Page  3,  Column  8) 


WHY  ATHLETICS? 

Proper  and  efficiently  organized  ath- 
letics play  a  vital  part  in  training  for 
worthy  citizenship.  No  other  branch  of 
school  activities  calls  out  such  spontan- 
eous enthusiasm  of  youth  as  wholesome 
participation  in  athletics. 

Closely  connected  with  making  good 
citizens  is  the  question  of  worthy  use 
of  leisure  time.  The  late  Coach  Knute 
Rockne  said  that  he  didn't  worry  about 
the  time  his  boys  were  in  school  or  at 
home  but  that  he  was  vitally  interested 
in  what  they  did  between  school  hours 
and  bed-time. 

E.  R.  Bradley,  owner  of  the  world  fa- 
mous "Idle  Hour"  racing  stable,  once 
remarked  that  there  are  fifty-two  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  the  best  horse 
may  lose  a  race  honestly.  Obviously  the 
chances  for  an  upset  multiply  infinitely 
when  human  beings — more  sensitive, 
complex  creatures  than  horses — are  in- 
volved. 

The  Champion  does  not  need  the  arti- 
ficial stimulus  of  the  fight  talk;  his  ego 
supplies  the  necessary  courage.  The 
Champion  keeps  on  telling  himself  that 
he  is  good  until  it  is  embedded  in  his 
consciousness.  In  the  case  of  the  ordin- 
ary athlete,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  a  high-jumper  or  a 
pole  vaulter  clear  the  bar  at  one  height 
by  a  com.fortable  margin  and  fail  dis- 
mally when  the  bar  is  raised  one  inch 
higher.  The  added  inch  does  not  put  the 
bar  beyond  the  physical  reach  of  the 
athlete,  but  it  may  put  it  beyond  his 
mental  reach. 

The  fear  hits  some  individuals  so  hard 
that  they  tend  to  become  hysterical. 
That  is  why  young,  inexperienced  golf- 
ers and  tennis  players  sometimes  sweep 
better  opponents  off  their  feet,  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  match  with  brilliant 
strokes.  But  that  burst  of  nervous  ener- 
gy passes  in  time  and  the  veteran  play- 
er who  has  full  control  of  his  nerves 
comes  back  and  takes  command  of  the 
situation. 

In  every  contest  there  is  a  turning 
point,  a  decisive  period  in  which  the  fi- 
nal result  hinges.  It  is  at  that  time  the 
breaks  of  the  game  occur.  The  breaks 
usually  are  expressed  in  the  mechanics 
of  the  play,  although  they  originate  in 
the  mind  when  a  player's  power  of  con- 
centration weakens.  A  football  player 
will  certainly  fumble  a  high  punt  if  he 
permits  himself  to  think  of  the  op- 
posing ends  who  are  tearing  down  the 
field  after  the  ball. 

Mental  speed  is  the  keynote  of  ath- 
letics today.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  leaden  footed  intelligent  player  will 
always  succeed  when  a  slow-witted 
speed  merchant  fai^s.  The  smart  play  is 

(Continued  on  Page  3,  Column  8) 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


STUDY  GROUPS  MEET 

Despite  cold  weather  and  icy,  slip- 
pery road  conditions  the  first  leader- 
training  meetings  in  our  study  cpurse, 
"Understanding  the  Adolescent,"  were 
well  attended  and  the  discussions  were 
all  most  interesting.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ers had  children  past  adolescence  as 
well  as  younger  children,  and  their  un- 
derstanding and  experience  proved  a 
very  helpful  contribution. 

The  subject  of  the  first  meeting  was 
"General  Characteristics  of  Adoles- 
cence." Study  groups  have  been  organ- 
ized with  the  following  leaders: 

Acushnet — Long  Plain:  Mrs.  Albert 
Parker,  Mrs.  Andrew  Perkins;  Attle- 
Center:  Mrs.  LeRoy  Stearns,  Mrs.  Paul 
Johnson;  Dodgeville:  Mrs.  Frank  God- 
dard,  Mrs.  Louis  Wilmarth;  Hebronville: 
Mrs.  Frank  Westerberg,  Mrs.  John  E. 
Hoyle;  South  Attleboro — Mrs.  C.  E. 
Mayall,  Mrs.  Lena  Powers;  Bliss  P.  T. 
A.:  Mrs.  Lance  R.  Hall,  Mrs.  George  A. 
Pettitt;  Berkley — Berkley  Common: 
Mrs.  Warren  L.  Ide,  Mrs.  Walter  Tel- 
fer;  Dartmouth  —  North  Dartmouth: 
Mrs.  James  Davies  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Good- 
win; Dartmouth-South  Westport:  Mrs. 
Roger  Acheson,  Mrs.  Theodore  Wildes; 
Dighton — Segreganset:  Mrs.  Harry  C. 
Perry,  Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Wyeth;  Easton — 
Mrs.  Albert  A.  MacLeod,  Mrs.  William 
McLeod;Fairhaven — Group  1:  Mrs.  Al- 
ton M.  Tripp,  Mrs.  Bertram  T.  Ewing; 
Group  2:  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Pierce,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Renaud;  Group  3:  Mrs. 
George  A.  Snedden,  Mrs.  Prescott  W. 
Lentell;  Group  4:  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Scott, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  McCarthy;  Group  5:  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph M.  Eaton,  Mrs.  Cecil  Ryan;  Group 
6:  Mrs.  Victor  Slater,  Mrs.  Paul  Swift; 
Group  7:  Mrs.  Ruth  Miller,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Silver;  Group  8:  Mrs.  William  E. 
Dammon,  Mrs.  Elwyn  G.  Campbell;  No. 
Fail-haven — Mrs.  Madeline  Vallett,  Mrs. 
Peel;  Freetown — Assonet:  Mrs.  James 
K.  Kirker,  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Stefanie;  Mans- 
field— Group  1:  Mrs.  Walter  Green; 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Kaye,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Horton; 
Group  2:  Mrs.  E.  W.  Robinson,  Mrs. 
Marguerite  Slayton;  Group  3:  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Brown,  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Paine;  Group 
4:  Mrs.  Edward  Ferestien,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Fryefield;  Group  5:  Mrs.  Walter  Dus- 
tin;  East  Mansfield — Mrs.  Ralph  Dus- 
tin;  New  Bedford — Group  1:  Miss  Ruth 
Congdon  Mrs.  Charles  Hurll;  Group  2-. 
Mrs.  H.  T.  Groves,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Best; 
Group  3 :  Mrs.  Robert  Martin,  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Dunham;  Group  4:  Mrs.  Hilda  Pearce, 
Mrs.  Ira  Harkness,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Wood; 
Group  5 :  Mrs.  Theresa  Jepson,  Mrs. 
Lilly  Walsh;  Norton — Mrs.  Helen  Ga- 
vin; North  Attleboro — Bank  St.  P.  T. 
A.:  Mrs.  C.  E.  Greene,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Fis- 
ler;  Attleboro  Falls:  Mrs.  H.  S.  Hough- 
ton, Mrs.  R.  E.  Lyon;  Rehoboth — Cen- 
tral P.  T.  A. :  Mrs.  J.  E.  Waterman,  Mrs. 


F.  D.  Thatcher;  South  Rehoboth  P.  T. 
A.:  Mrs.  Ralston  B.  Read,  Mrs.  C.  O. 
Swanson;  North  Rehoboth  P.  T.  A.: 
Mrs.  Ada  Johnson;  Seekonk — North 
Seekonk  P.  T.  A.:  Mrs.  D.  E.  Stone, 
Mrs.  Norris  Ferguson;  Newman  Ave- 
nue P.  T.  A.:  Mrs.  Ralph  Waterman, 
Mrs.  Paul  Burnett;  Somerset — Group 
1  P.  T.  A.:  Mrs.  Mabel  Parrott,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Doucette;  Group  2  P.  T.  A.: 
Mrs.  Sumner  Simmons,  Mrs.  J.  W.  No- 
lan; Group  3:  Mrs.  Yvonne  Sherman; 
Pottersville  P.  T.  A.:  Mrs.  L.  M.  Vest- 
all,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Topliff;  South  Somerset 
P.  T.  A.:  Mrs  Leo  Davis,  Mrs.  George 
Millward;  Swansea — Stevens  P.  T.  A.: 
Mrs.  Richard  Baldwin,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Trav- 
ers;  Bryant's  Corner:  Mrs.  V.  M.  Pon- 
tes, Mrs.  M.  J.  Mendoza;  South  Swan- 
sea— Mrs.  Raymond  Boyd,  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Donnelly;  Taunton — Center:  Mrs.  Hel- 
en Hiilman,  Mrs.  Gladys  Pierce; 
Britanniaville :  Mrs.  W.  W.  Austin,  Mrs. 
George  B.  Warren;  Oakland:  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Copeland,  Mrs.  Arthur  Bliss;  County 
Street:  Mrs.  Catherine  Tilton;  Whit- 
tenton:  Mrs.  O.  W.  Hedberg;  West- 
port — Westport  Point:  Mrs.  Andrew 
Taber,  Mrs.  Henry  Mulligan;  Westport, 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Potter,  Mrs.  Mary  Wil- 
cock. 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT 

It  is  only  the  unusual  individual  who 
really  enjoys  recording  exactly  how  he 
spends  every  last  cent  of  his  pocket 
money.  Whether  or  not  his  is  because 
we  are  perhaps  a  little  ashamed  of  our 
small  extravagances  is  open  to  argu- 
ment. 

However,  in  order  to  avoid  unpleas- 
ant discussions  over  the  way  pocket 
money  is  spent,  in  the  family  account 
book,  just  record  the  sum  of  each  mem- 
ber's pocket  money  as  his  personal  al- 
lowance. Children  should  be  encouraged 
to  keep  their  own  record  of  the  way 
they  spend  their  allowances.  Those  who 
have  kept  their  accounts  faithfully  dur- 
ing the  first  two  months  are  beginning 
to  discover  how  interesting  these  rec- 
ords can  become. 


FOOD  BUYING 

The  following  table  was  used  in  con- 
nection with  our  Food  Buying  classes 
which  were  conducted  in  this  county 
last  fall.  It  may  be  interesting  for  you 
to  compare  your  average  weekly  market 
order  with  this: 

Weekly    Low-Cost    Food    Supply    for    a 
Family  of  Five 

Bread,  12  to  16  lbs. 

Flour,  1  to    2  lbs. 

Cereal,  4  to    6  lbs. 

Whole  fresh  milk,  or,  23  to  28  qts. 

Evaporated  milk,  23  to  28  tall  cans 

Potatoes,  15  to  20  lbs. 

Dried  beans,  peas,  peanut 


butter  1  to    2  lbs. 

Tomatoes,  fresh  or  canned, 

or  citrus  fruit  6  lbs. 

Other  vegetables  (includ- 
ing some  of  green  or 
yellow  color)  and  inex- 
pensive fruits,  15  to  18  lbs. 

Fats,  such  as  lard,  salt 
pork,  bacon,  margarin, 
butter,  etc.,  2  1-2  lbs. 

Sugar  and  molasses,  3  lbs. 

Lean     meat,     fish,     cheese, 

and  eggs,  5  to    7  lbs. 

Eggs    (for  children),  8  eggs 


HOUSEWORK   MADE   EASIER 

Home  economic  specialists  at  Massa- 
chusetts State  College  list  10  factors 
that  help  the  housewife  prevent  undue 
fatigue:  reduction  in  number  of  work- 
ing hours,  self-control,  sufficient  sleep, 
rest  periods  in  work,  changes  in  pos- 
ture during  rest,  good  posture  in  work, 
convenient  working  centers,  good  or- 
der of  work,  pleasant  surroundings,  and 
economy  of  effort  expended  in  routine 
work. 


WHY  ATHLETICS? 

(Continued  from  Page  2,  Column  3) 
not  always  the  most  logical  one,  but  it 
may    succeed    because    it    is    least    ex- 
pected. 

The  champion  athlete  with  his  mad- 
dening complacency  may  prove  to  be  an 
insufferable  bore  as  a  champion.  His 
supreme  self  satisfaction  and  child-like 
faith  in  himself  may  eni-age  you.  But 
please  remember  by  persistent  study 
and  training  to  the  point  of  self  con- 
fidence is  how  he  got  to  the  top. 

"Bristol"  stands  for  the  training  of 
body  mind  and  spirit  for  effectiveness 
through  their  co-ordination. 


FARM  LOAN  REPORT 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3) 
part   in   living   up    to    their    obligations 
and     maintaining      their     farms     and 
homes." 

The  Acushnet  National  farm  loan  as- 
sociation now  has  a  membership  of  282 
farmers  and  made  loans  during  1935 
of  $69,100.  In  1934,  however,  it  grant- 
ed loans  of  $180,000. 

It  was  also  reported  that  the  Acush- 
net Association  ranked  seventh  in  col- 
lections, this  association  always  being 
in  the  list  of  the  first  ten. 


WALTHAM  FIELD  STATION 

(Continued  fi'om  Page  2,  Column  2) 
from  the  Waltham  Field  Station  by  re- 
questing them  through  your  County  Ex- 
tension Service.  Larger  quantities  of 
seed  for  commercial  production  may  be 
had  from  W.  I.  Locke,  Boston  Market 
Gardeners'  Association,  240  Beaver 
Street,  Waltham.  If  interested  write  to 
him  directly  for  particulars. 


BRISTOL    COUNTY     FARMERS'     BULLETIN 


JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


EVELYN  MORSE 

In  1921  Evelyn  Morse  of  Taunton 
joined  the  4-H  club.  In  1923  she  won 
the  County  Food  Club  Championship 
which  entitled  her  to  a  trip  to  Camp  Gil- 
bert. Her  interest  in  club  work  led  her 
to  join  the  canning  club  during  the 
summer  months.  She  was  soon  rewarded 
for  her  efforts  by  another  free  trip  to 
Camp  Gilbert  as  County  Canning  Club 
Champion  in  1925.  As  time  went  on 
Evelyn  won  many  prizes  in  Canning 
and  Food  amounting  to  over  forty  dol- 
lars. 

In  her  club  work  she  gave  several 
demonstrations  in  Canning  and  Food. 
She  was  president  of  her  club  three 
times  and  secretary  twice.  She  became 
assistant  local  leader  of  a  food  club  in 
1925-1926.  For  two  years  she  did  prac- 
tically all  the  family  canning.  The 
quality  of  her  work  was  always  very 
high. 

In  the  fall  of  1928  Evelyn  entered 
Boston  University  and  had  to  give  up 
4-H  club  work.  After  graduation  in 
1932  she  was  at  home  for  a  while  with- 
out work.  During  this  time  she  led  a 
4-H  Food  club  at  the  County  Street 
School  in  Taunton.  She  also  joined  the 
4-H  Service  Club  at  this  time.  Later  in 
the  year  she  received  an  appointment 
as  teacher  in  Wareham  so  had  to  give 
up  her  club  work  but  Margaret  Rus- 
coni,  a  club  member,  was  ready  to  carry 
on. 

Although  at  present  she  is  unable  to 
be  actively  interested  in  club  work  she 
is  still  a  Service  Club  member  and  at- 
tends whenever  possible. 


DATES  TO  REMEMBER 

The  following  is  a  list  of  dates  4-H 
club  members  should  save: 

Sectional  Rally — Acushnet  March  14; 
Easton,  March  21;  Dartmouth,  March 
28;  Taunton,  April  4. 

These  rallies  are  from  10.00  to  12.00 
A.  M.,  Saturdays. 

Annual  County  Handicraft  Day, 
Wednesday,  April  29,  at  the  Taunton 
High  School,  from  1.30  P.  M.  to  4.00 
P.  M. 

Girls'  Achievement  Day — Segregan- 
set.  May  2.  This  day  is  for  Food,  Cloth- 
ing, and  Home  Furnishing  contests. 

Boys  and  Girls  4-H  Field  Day — Seg- 
reganset,  May  23.  This  day  is  a  field 
day  with  games,  sports,  a  conservation 
field  trip  and  a  music  program. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  results  of  the  individual  egg  lay- 
ing contest  for  January  was  as  follows: 
First  ribbon  to  Carlton  Southworth  of 
North  Dartmouth,  with  average  egg  rec- 
ord per  bird  of  21.9;  second  ribobn  went 
to   Lewis    Bergeron   of   East  Freetown 


with  an  average  yield  of  21.6  eggs  per 
bird,  and  third  ribbon  went  to  Ralph 
and  Leonard  Doran  of  North  Dart- 
mouth with  an  average  of  20.7  eggs  per 
bird.  All  first  three  places  were  very 
close  indeed. 

The  next  ten  highest  in  order  were: 
Joseph  Carvalho,  North  Westport;  Stel- 
la Mitzan,  North  Dartmouth;  Arthur 
Morris,  Acushnet;  George  Remillard, 
Attleboro;  Bernard  and  Theodore  Pa- 
quette  and  Howard  Slocum,  North 
Dartmouth;  Alfred  Perry,  North  West- 
port,  and  John  Hyde,  Berkley. 

The  standing  of  the  Poultry  Clubs  in 
the  County  is  as  follows:  First — 
Briggs  Corner  Club,  Attleboro;  Sec- 
ond— ^FuU-O-Pep  Club,  North  Dart- 
mouth; Third — Factory  Club,  North 
Westport;  Fourth  —  Faunce  Corner 
Club,  North  Dartmouth;  Fifth — Cas- 
well Club,  East  Taunton;  Sixth — 
Greenwood  Club  Westport;  Seventh — 
Winthrop  Club,  Taunton;  Eighth — Com- 
mon School,  Berkley;  Ninth — Gidley 
Club,  North  Dartmouth. 

Get  your  chicks  the  latter  part  of 
this  month  or  early  in  April  from  good 
clean  high  producing  stock  if  you  wish 
to  get  eggs  next  October,  November  and 
December,  when  eggs  will  bring  a  bet- 
ter price.  The  club  agent  will  help  you 
to  locate  some  good  ones  if  you  will 
but  ask  him. 

Ask  about  joining  the  Baby  Chick 
Project. 


HANDICRAFT  CLUB  NOTES 

One  of  the  outstanding  Handicraft 
Clubs  recently  organized  was  one  in 
Attleboro  Falls,  North  Attleboro,  and 
they  have  chosen  the  name  "Wood 
Wizzards."  The  local  leader  is  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Bugbee,  a  graduate  of  the  North  At- 
tleboro High  School  last  year.  His  ag- 
gressiveness and  originality  has  helped 
to  make  this  club  very  much  "on  the 
map."  Each  of  the  twelve  or  fourteen 
members  makes  it  his  duty  to  get  what 
wooden  boxes  he  can  and  bring  to  the 
meetings  where  these  boxes  are  care- 
fully knocked  apart  and  used  for  mak- 
ing useful  articles. 

The  club  has  also  procured  outside 
speakers  for  some  of  their  meetings. 
They  recently  had  an  expert  cabinet 
maker  talk  to  them. 

The  officers  of  this  active  little  club 
are  as  follows:  President,  Raymond 
Rogers;  Vice-President,  Elmer  Dillon; 
Secretary-Treasurer,   William   Hill. 


Exhibits  in  Handicraft  Clubs  as  well 
as  other  winter  projects  will  be  held 
this  year  commencing  April  15.  This 
means  that  the  year's  work  should  be 
completed  by  this  date.  Exhibits  will 
continue  up  to  May  15. 


A  KINDLY  DEED 

The  Handicraft  Club  of  the  Winthrop 
School,  Taunton,  under  Gordon  Chase's 
leadei-ship,  and  Mrs.  Webster's  Clothing 
Club  of  Taunton,  repaired  and  donated 
toys  and  clothing  to  needy  families  in 
their  neighborhood  recently.  This  was 
a  fine  spirit  and  the  clubs  should  be 
highly  commended. 

The  members  of  Gordon's  and  Mrs. 
Webster's  clubs  who  did  this  kindly  act 
are  as  follows:  Martha  Peterson,  Kath- 
leen Peterson,  Phyllis  Ballou,  Helen 
Cardoza,  Irene  Webster,  Constance 
Cook,  Norma  Bliss,  Audrey  Bliss,  Bea- 
trice Tweedy,  William  Potter,  Walter 
Black  and  Robert  Northwood. 


GARDEN  CLUB  NOTES 

Although  at  the  present  writing  it 
doesn't  look  much  like  gardening  there 
is  no  doubt  that  during  the  next  few 
weeks  there  will  be  a  great  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  garden  area. 


Commence  to  plan  now,  that  is  make 
the  plan  and  decide  upon  the  varieties 
whether  it  is  a  flower  garden  or  a  vege- 
table garden  you  are  going  to  have. 


Get  your  enrolment  card  in  early  if 
you  wish  to  join  a  Garden  Club,  for 
a  good  start  early  in  the  season  usually 
insures  a  good  crop,  provided,  of 
course,    you   have   good   soil. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  AIR  FOR  4-H  CLUB 
MEMBERS 

There  will  be  music  in  the  air  during 
the  coming  weeks,  at  least  for  the  19,- 
000  or  more  4-H  club  members  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Starting  March  14  and  con- 
tinuing for  nine  successive  Saturdays, 
the  various  numbers  of  the  annual  4-H 
music  contest  will  be  broadcast  over 
Stations  WBZ  and  WBZA,  at  1.30  P.  M. 

All  selections  will  be  properly  iden- 
tified as  they  are  played  and  sung.  On 
the  eleventh  Saturday,  part  of  each  of 
the  ten  selections  will  be  played  and 
the  members  asked  to  identify  them 
and  name  the  composer. 

Each  contestant  will  be  required  to 
submit  an  essay  on  music  appreciation 
together  with  his  efforts  at  identifica- 
tion. Ribbons  will  be  awarded  accord- 
ing to  the  scores  made. 

The  individual  who  does  the  most 
outstanding  work  in  music  appreciation 
during  the  year  and  who  makes  a  good 
record  in  this  particular  contest  will  be 
awarded  a  trip  to  the  State  4-H  Camp 
at  the  State  College  next  July. 

The  club  which  does  the  best  work 
in  music  appreciation  during  the  year 
will  be  allowed  to  send  one  of  its  mem- 
bers to  the  State  Camp. 

A  complete  list  of  songs  and  other 
material  on  the  contest  may  be  secured 
by  writing  to  Mr.  Edwin  R.  Wyeth, 
County  Club  Agent,  at  Segreganset. 
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HARDENING  PLANTS 


There  has  always  been  considerable 
controversy  over  the  subject  of  harden- 
ing plants.  We  take  from  the  Field  Sta- 
tion Journal  the  following  discussion: 
"Theoretically,  the  process  consists  of 
gradually  accustoming  plants  to  condi- 
tions they  will  be  subjected  to  when 
set  out.  Actually  other  things  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  a  discussion 
of  this  subject.  For  various  reasons 
growers  might  be  forced  some  seasons 
to  hold  their  plants  for  some  time  be- 
fore setting  out.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
plants  from  getting  too  large,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  hold  the  plants  back  by 
withholding  water  and — or  lowering  the 
temperature.  The  season  may  have  been 
especially  favorable  and  the  plants 
are  ready  for  setting  before  the  usual 
setting  date.  Experience  has  proved  it 
unwise  to  set  plants  out  before  this 
date,  so  the  j)lants  must  be  held  back. 
In  some  instances  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  have  made  it  impossible  to 
get  the  ground  ready,  so  plants  must 
be  held  back.  Some  growers  have  a  very 
limited  space  that  is  heated,  making  it 
necessary  to  start  seed  of  the  hardier 
plants  long  before  the  regular  planting 
day  and  then  those  plants  must  be  held 
for  a  long  time  in  cold  frames. 

"As  a  rule  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
hardier  a  plant  is  the  more  'hardening' 
it  will  stand.  The  commonly  grown  veg- 
etables in  the  order  of  hardiness  are: — 
cabbage,  lettuce,  beets,  onions,  cauli- 
flower, celery,  tomato,  pepper  and  egg- 
plant. Claim  is  made  that  with  the 
hardier  vegetables  results  are  better 
from  plants  that  have  had  a  prolonged 
and  severe  hardening  process,  and  it  is 
admitted  by  many  that  the  opposite  is 
true  of  the  tender  plants. 

"In  an  effort  to  find  out  just  what 
effect  hardening  has  on  tomatoes.  Pro- 
fessor Porter  of  Connecticut  State  Col- 
lege is  carrying  on  a  series  of  careful 
tests  with  hardened  and  soft  plants. 
The  results  to  date  indicate  that  the 
hardening  process  delays  maturity  of 
tomatoes.  The  early  crop  from  soft 
plants  was  greater  and  fruit  was  more 
uniform,  smoother  and  larger.  The 
hardened  plants,  however,  produced  the 
largest  total  yield.  Three  varieties  of 
tomatoes  were  used  and  plantings  were 
made  on  two  dates." 


BRISTOL  COUNTY  GARDEN 
AND  FLOWER  SHOW 


Bristol    County   Agricultural    School 
Segreganset,     Mass. 


APRIL  24,  25,  26,  1936 
Each  day  10.00  A.  M.  to  10.00 
P.  M.  except  during  the  pro- 
gram hours. 
Premium  Lists  with  attractive  pre- 
miums now  ready — send  for 
yours. 


PROGRAM 
Friday,    April    24,    1936: 

2.00  P.  M. — "Gardens  of  Five 
Queens  Opened" — Mrs  Flor- 
ence   Williams,    Norton. 

3.00  P.  M. — "The  Home  Garden" 
— Mr.  Charles  W.  Harris,  Jr., 
Segreganset, 

8.00  P.  M. — An  Indian  Concert 
and  Program  — ■  Cheyenne 
Chief  Ho-To-Pi  —  in  native 
costume,  Illustrated. 

Saturday,   April  25,    1936: 

2.00  P.  M. — "Bulbs  for  the  Home 
Garden" — Illustrated.  Mr.  Al- 
len   W.    Edminster,    Freetown. 

3.00  P.  M. — "Garden  Troubles"— 
An  opportunity  to  have  ques- 
tions on  gardening  answered. 
Mr.  Paul  Dempsey,  Waltham 
Field   Station. 

Sunday,   April   26,    1936: 

3.00  P.  M.— Children's  Proces- 

sional. 

(a)  Boys'    Wheelbarrow    Par- 
ade. 

(b)  Girls'    Doll    Carriage    Pa- 
rade. 


COCCIDIOSIS 


SPRAY  RIGS 


Market  gardeners  who  are  planning  to 
spray  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  celery  or 
any  other  vegetable  and  wish  a  low  cost 
spray  rig  should  consider  using  automo- 
bile engines  as  motive  power.  Many 
farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  state  have 
built  efficient  spray  rigs  using  this  type 
of  power.  Write  your  county  agent  for 
information. 


There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that 
coccidiosis  is  rather  common  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  particularly  so  under 
certain  conditions  of  management. 
Many  complaints  that  the  chickens  are 
"not  doing  well,"  are  unthrifty  and  un- 
even in  size,  are  directly  attributed  to 
the  effects  of  coccidiosis. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  a  very  min- 
ute parasitic  organism  not  to  be  seen 
by  the  unaided  eye.  They  grow  and 
multiply  in  wan-  and  moist  litter,  soil, 
etc.,  which  is  a  avorable  location  for 
the  development^f  the  spores  of  the 
parasites.  Affected  birds,  either  chicks 
or  mature,  ^  infect  the  floor  by  their 
droppings  which  contain  the  organism 
in  the  spore  stage.  Healthy  birds  pick 
up  the  parasites  through  the  food  or 
water  and  in  a  few  days  the  intestines 
of  the  bird  become  the  seat  of  a  new 
infection. 

The  effect  upon  the  birds  may  be 
quick  or  acute  with  a  rather  sudden  and 
severe  death  rate  or  the  reverse  may  be 
true,  general  unthriftiness,  slow  death 
rate  with  not  a  very  high  mortality.  In 
general  the  action  of  the  organism  is  of 
an  irritating  nature  upon  the  inner  lin- 
ing of  the  intestines.  The  parasite,  after 
a  period  of  development  from  the  egg 
stage,  passes  through  the  digestive  sys- 
tem to  the  intestinal  tract.  As  there  are 
four  active  types  of  the  coccidia  organ- 
ism, each  seems  to  have  a  particular 
location  for  its  work.  Upon  opening  an 
affected  bird,  the  ceca  or  blind  gut  is 
found  enlarged  and  filled  with  a  bloody 
mass,  more  or  less  solid,  or  else  it  may 
be  distended  with  blood.  The  duodenal 
loop,  that  part  of  the  intestine  directly 
in  back  of  the  gizzard,  may  be  inflamed, 
reddish  in  appearance  and  when  opened 
the  walls  are  thickened  reddish  areas 
noted  in  the  lining  which  may  be  par- 
tially destroyed.  The  small  intestine  is 
another  area  which  shows  infection  from 
a  certain  type  of  coccidia. 

The  chicken  loses  its  ability  to  assim- 
ilate the  food  elements  from  the  grain 
when  the  lining  of  the  intestine  be- 
comes filled  with  the  parasitic  organ- 
ism. A  severe  irritation  is  set  up  with 
the  resulting  intestinal  bleeding.  Many 
times  bloody  droppings  are  noticed  in 
the  litter  and  although  not  a  sure  sign 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 
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MONTHLY    REPORT   BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH    HERD    IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION,   MARCH,   1936 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


Total  number  herds,  26;  total  number  cows,  826;  number  cows  dry,  117;  av- 
erage pounds  milk,  715;  average  test  4.1  per  cent;  average  pounds  butterfat,  29.3. 

TEN  HIGH  HERDS  IN  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT  PRODUCTION 


Owner  Address 

1.  Prescott  Farm,  No.  Dartmouth 

2.  George  B.  Flint,  East  Mansfield 

3.  Young  Orchard  Co.,  Taunton 

4.  David  M.  Peckham,  Rehoboth 

5.  Albert  H.  Kress,  Hingham 

6.  Eugene  W.  Peck,  Seekonk 

7.  Warren  L.  Ide,  Berkley 

8.  F.   C.   Sattler,  Rehoboth 

9.  Henry  H.  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater 
10.  Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth 

TEN  HIGH  INDIVIDUAL  COWS 

Owner  Address 

1.  Ernest  L.  Goff,  Jr.,  Rehoboth 

2.  David  M.   Peckham,   Rehoboth 

3.  F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 

4.  George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 

5.  Charles  W.  Pray,  Rehoboth 

6.  B.  W.  Shaw,  Middleboro 

7.  Henry  H.  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater 

8.  Mt.  Hope  Finish.   Co.,  N.   Dighton 

9.  Albert  H.  Kress,  Hingham 
10.      George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
pounds  of  butterfat.  In  addition  to  these, 
for  month  of  March. 


No.  Cows  Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Fat 


18 

1072 

42.4 

29 

1271 

41.6 

13 

886 

39.6 

24 

920 

38.5 

13 

682 

37.2 

29 

849 

36.2 

29 

862 

34.4 

40 

845 

34.0 

28 

768 

33.9 

19 

813 

33.6 

IN  BUTTERFAT  PRODUCTION 

Cow  Breed        Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Fat 

12  Gr.H.              1646             .87.2 

17  Gr.H.  1804            '84.8 
55  P.B.H.            1649              79.2 

18  P.B.H.  2186              76.5 
32  Gr.H.              1841              75.4 

2  Gr.G.             1246              74.8 

17  P.B.J.            1436              78.2 

6  P.B.H.            1953              72.8 

2  P.B.J.            1277              71.5 

34  P.B.H.            1903              70.7 

all  of  the  above  cows  averaged  over  70 

,  24  other  cows  averaged  over  60  pounds 

ERNEST  L.  GOFF,  Supervisor. 


COCCIDIOSIS 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3) 
of  coccidiosis,  nevertheless,  is  an  in- 
dication of  an  internal  disorder.  In  the 
same  way  coccidiosis  is  not  always  ac- 
companied by  a  bloody  discharge  in  the 
droppings.  The  contents  of  the  intes- 
tines may  be  slimy  and  streaked  with 
blood,  yet  no  severe  hemorrhages  oc- 
cur. Externally  the  birds  are  mopy,  dull, 
with  drooping  wings  and  fluffed  out 
feathers,  and  a  decided  lack  of  appe- 
tite. They  appear  cold  and  tend  to  bun- 
dle around  in  a  dejected  sort  of  way. 
With  the  acute  form  death  occurs  in  a 
few  hours  but  where  the  infection  is 
mild  the  birds  will  waste  away  and  sev- 
eral days  will  elapse  before  death. 

Prevention  by  sanitation  and  manage- 
ment seems  to  be  the  best  way  to  com- 
bat coccidiosis.  Dry  conditions  should 
be  maintained  at  all  times  during  the 
brooding  season.  If  the  litter  becomes 
foul  from  the  droppings,  they  should  be 
cleaned  out.  Many  poultrymen  do  not 
have  much  trouble  with  the  disease  and 
do  not  clean  out  the  litter  very  fre- 
quently, but  do  keep  the  place  dry.  The 
development  of  the  spores  is  greatly  re- 
tarded when  moisture  is  lacking.  That 
is  why  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  water 
pans  in  such  a  way  that  the  litter  around 
them  does  not  get  wet.  Range  rotation 
should  be  followed,  changing  the  runs 


each  year  to  avoid  contamination.  In 
the  houses  or  pens  a  thorough  clean- 
out  and  disinfection  should  be  practiced 
after  each  brood  of  chickens.  If  the 
birds  show  the  symptoms  as  outlined, 
and  the  cause  is  shown  to  be  coccidiosis, 
a  feed  that  will  flush  the  intestinal 
tract  plus  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the 
litter  will  help  put  the  chicks  back  in 
order.  Baking  soda,  one  pound  in  ten 
gallons  of  water,  for  two  days  in  place 
of  the  regular  water  supply  will  help 
to  rid  the  intestines  of  the  accumulation 
of  parasites.  A  conditioner  feed  put  up 
by  the  feed  companies  may  be  used,  or 
milk  powder  added  to  the  mash  at  the 
rate  of  forty  pounds  to  one  hundred 
pounds  of  mash  and  fed  for  two  or 
three  days  is  recommended.  If  sour  milk 
can  be  obtained,  it  may  be  used  in  place 
of  water,  but  such  milk  must  be  pure, 
not  contaminated,  moldy,  or  preserva- 
tive added. 

To  summarize,  grow  healthy  chicks 
from  vigorous  stock,  range  rotate,  prac- 
tise thorough  sanitation  and  watch  your 
brooding  management.  If  symptoms 
of  coccidiosis  appear,  keep  the  brooder 
dry,  separate  the  sick  chicks  and  feed 
some  material  t;hat  will  act  as  a  mild 
flushing  agent.  Clean  up  the  litter  and 
watch  the  flock  carefully  so  as  to  re- 
peat the  measure  if  needed. 


COMMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  FOR 
THE  CLASS   OF   1936 

The  Commencement  Exercises  for  the 
class  of  1936  were  held  Tuesday  even- 
ing, March  81,  in  the  school  auditorium. 
Those  receiving  diplomas  were: 

George  Crosby  Alger,  South  Easton; 
Roland  Albert  Ashley,  North  Dart- 
mouth; John  D.  Cahoon,  Fall  River; 
Norman  Gerald  Desjardins,  Fall  River; 
Kenneth  Theodore  Fischer,  West  Bridge- 
water;  Joseph  Arthur  Foster,  North 
Dartmouth;  Vincent  Allen  Foster,  Mid- 
dleboro; Donat  Omer  Harrison,  Fall 
River;  Robert  Charles  Kennedy,  North 
Dartmouth;  Norman  Louis  LaBelle,  New 
Bedford;  Russell  F.  MUler,  East  Free- 
town; Wellington  L.  Pease,  Pottersville ; 
Ellsworth  Samuel  Phillips,  Acushnet; 
Antone  Roderick,  Jr.,  South  Dighton; 
John  Rogers,  Berkley;  John  Szwaja, 
Acushnet;  Clarence  F.  Thurston,  Jr., 
Raynham;  Albert  Vandenberg,  Reho- 
both. 

Henry  Charles  Pye,  Attleboro,  re- 
ceived a  certificate. 

There  are  always  a  large  number  of 
prizes  and  awards  given  to  the  students 
of  the  school  at  the  Commencement  Ex- 
ercises. The  Charles  Sidney  Chace  Es- 
say Award  was  given  for  the  first  time 
this  year  for  the  best  essay  written  on 
nature  or  some  phase  of  natural  science. 
The  Thrift  Prizes  are  given  to  three 
from  each  class  for  wise  use  of  money 
and  time.  An  Alumni  Ai^ard  (B.  C.  A. 
S.  Pennant)  is  given  to  a  member  of 
each  class  for  the  best  school  spirit.  B. 
of  A.  Life  Member  Certificates  are  giv- 
en to  those  students  who  have  earned 
twenty-four  honors  in  the  student  body 
organization. 
Charles   Sidney  Chace  Essay  Award: 

Robert  Kennedy,  North  Dartmouth, 
subject,  "Erosion."  Honorable  mention: 
Gilbert  Ward,  Taunton;  Roland  Cullen- 
berg,  Brockton;  John  Cahoon,  Fall  Riv- 
er; Keene  Dunham,  New  Bedford. 
Thrift  Prizes: 

Seniors,  1936  —  Robert  Kennedy, 
North  Dartmouth,  $10.00;  John  D.  Ga- 
boon, Fall  River,  $6.00;  Omer  Harrison, 
Fall  River,  $4.00. 

Juniors,  1937  —  George  Moreau, 
Taunton,  $5.00;  Sidney  Wilde,  Reho- 
both, $3.00;  William  Hadley,  Norton, 
$2.00. 

Sophomores,  1938 — Ernest  Hirschy, 
Taunton,  $5.00;  George  Dubosh,  Fall 
River,  $3.00;  Roger  Racicot,  Rehoboth, 
$2.00. 

Freshmen,     1939 — Sidney     Winslow, 
New  Bedford,   $5.00;  Frank  Rose,  At- 
tleboro,    $3.00;    Irwin    Foote,    Maiden, 
$2.00. 
Alumni   Awards: 

(Continued  on  Page  8,  Column  3) 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


AND  IT  WAS  NIGHT 

The  farm  wife  paused  a  moment  at  her 

chores, 
Arrested  by  the  starlight  overhead; 
"Sometimes  this  stillness  almost  breaks 

my  heart; 
It  must  be  gay  in  town  tonight,"   she 

said. 

High  in  a  city  tower  a  woman  stood, 
A   million    lights    flashed    on    a    million 

panes; 
Noise  ran  rampant,   softly  the  woman 

sighed, 
"It  must  be  still  tonight,  in  the  country 

lanes." 
— The  Uplift.    (Sunshine,  April,   1936.) 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT 

January,  February  and  March  are 
gone,  which  means  that  1936  is  one- 
fourth  over.  How  are  the  family  ac- 
counts progressing?  Those  who  have 
kept  their  record  faithfully  are  already 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  values  of 
a  full  year's  record. 

During  the  past  month  Miss  Gerard 
visited  several  homes  in  Bristol  County 
to  return  last  year's  account  books 
which  she  had  summarized.  There  is  a 
fascination  about  seeing  your  entire 
year's  expenditures  spread  out  on  a  sin- 
gle sh«et  of  paper.  There  are  often  some 
surprises,  too.  Figures  do  not  lie,  and 
the  way  the  money  is  actually  spent  is 
shown.  Yes,  family  account  keeping  re- 
quires determination  and  persistence, 
but  the  results  are  of  proven  value. 


COUNTRY  WOMEN  OF  THE  WORLD 
TO  MEET 

An  extremely  interesting  and  inspir- 
ing event  will  be  the  third  triennial  con- 
ference of  the  Associated  Country 
Women  of  the  World  which  is  to  be 
held  in  Washington  this  year  from  May 
31  to  June  8. 

Women  representing  rural  groups 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  be  pres- 
ent to  discuss  problems  of  mutual  in- 
terest. This  is  the  first  time  this  con- 
ference has  met  in  this  country,  the  two 
previous  meetings  being  held  in  Europe, 
so  it  does  present  an  unusual  opportun- 
ity for  us  to  meet  this  splendid  group 
of  women. 

Information  regarding  low  cost  hous- 
ing accommodations  in  Washington  has 
now  been  received  from  Miss  Grace  E. 
Frysinger,  General  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  groups.  We  will  be  glad 
to  pass  on  this  information  to  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  going  to  Washing- 
ton. We  will  also  be  glad  to  forward 
your  reservations  to  Miss  Frysinger. 

Write  to  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agent,  Segreganset,  Mass.,  for  further 
information. 


BEAUTY  IN  QUILTS 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  a  re- 
cent radio  talk  by  Miss  Grace  B.  Gerard, 
Home  Furnishing  Specialist,  on  the  sub- 
ject "Beauty  in  Quilts"  have  been  re- 
ceived in  this  office  and  are  available 
for  distribution  to  those  interested  in 
modem  quUt  making. 

This  is  a  very  practical  article  that 
should  be  most  helpful  to  anyone  who 
is  planning  to  make  a  quilt.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Bristol 
County  Extension  Service,  Segregan- 
set, Mass. 


WHY  NOT  BE  AN   EXHIBITOR? 

The  premium  list  of  the  third  annual 
Bristol  County  Garden  and  Flower  Show 
is  now  available  for  distribution.  Do 
you  like  to  arrange  flowers?  Have  you 
some  favorite  house  plants  you  would 
like  to  display?  Do  you  own  some  pret- 
ty china  or  pottery  and  do  you  enjoy 
setting  up  an  attractive  table?  Have  you 
some  attractive  table  favors  others 
might  enjoy  seeing?  Do  you  like  to  make 
up  table  favors? 

If  the  answer  to  any  of  these  ques- 
tions is  "Yes,"  then  send  to  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  Segregan- 
set, Mass.,  for  a  premium  list  and  help 
to  make  our  exhibit  a  real  success. 

Cash  awards  are  available  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  Remember  the  dates  of 
the   Show,  April   24,   25,   and   26. 


ADOLESCENCE 

"Social  Development"  was  the  subject 
of  the  third  meeting  for  leaders  of  our 
study  groups  "Understanding  the  Adol- 
escent" which  was  held  early  in  March. 

Companionship  and  social  contacts 
are  essential  for  the  happiness  and  nor- 
mal development  of  most  individuals. 
Children  in  early  adolescence  show  their 
desire  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
group  by  their  interest  in  joining  clubs, 
secret  societies,  and  organizations  of 
various  sorts.  Study  group  members 
were  agreed  that  contact  with  groups 
of  their  own  age  gives  boys  and  girls 
many  valuable  experiences  that  they 
cannot  get  in  any  other  way.  Inti- 
macy with  a  pal  or  chum  is  also  another 
characteristic  of  this  period.  This  is 
probably  brought  about  because  of  a 
desire  to  establish  a  confidant  aside 
from  parents  and  because  of  similar  in- 
terests and  experiences. 

Learning  to  select  friends  and  to  get 
along  well  with  people  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  any  adolescent's  devel- 
opment and  one  where  he  needs  an  op- 
portunity to  experiment  and  to  learn 
for  himself.  The  wise  parent  is  he  who 
can  counsel  and  guide  his  child  but 
still  leave  him  free  to  make  his  own  de- 
cisions. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  "Guid- 
ing the  Adolescent"  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Thom. 
"No   matter   how   pleasant   the    family 


life  and  how  much  children  enjoy  their 
leisure-time  activities  with  their  par- 
ents, the  normal  adolescent,  as  he  grows 
older,  will  want  to  spend  more  and  more 
time  doing  things  with  the  boys  and 
girls  of  his  own  age  and  less  with  his 
family.  This  is  something  to  be  faced 
as  a  fact,  and  something  which  parents 
should  be  prepared  to  welcome  as  a 
sign  that  their  growing  son  and  daugh- 
ter are  developing  in  an  entirely  normal 
way  and  making  a  good  adjustment  to 
life.  Instead  of  making  all  the  plans 
themselves  and  participating  in  the  ac- 
tivities with  their  children,  parents  will 
now  gradually  withdraw.  The  club  and 
the  group  logically  become  more  im- 
portant than  the  family  in  leisure  time. 
There  may  still  be  special  occasions 
when  a  party  with  the  family  and  their 
relatives  will  be  greatly  enjoyed,  but 
even  on  such  occasions  the  adolescent 
is  likely  to  look  around  for  some  other 
young  person  of  his  own  age  with  whom 
he  can  remain  a  little  aloof  from  both 
grown-ups  and  children." 


GARDEN  CLUB   NOTES 


Garden  clubs  have  been  started  in 
South  Attleboro,  North  Attleboro,  Dart- 
mouth, Taunton  and  Acushnet. 


Get  started  early.  If  your  land  is 
drained  start  to  plant  peas,  lettuce 
seeds  or  plants,  and  radishes  at  once. 
This  may  be  followed  soon  by  beets,  car- 
rots,  onions  and   early  cabbage. 

Those  interested  in  flower  gardens 
should  start  flowers  of  any  of  the  an- 
nuals in  flats  in  the  house  at  once. 


A  list  of  the  best  varieties  of  vege- 
tables to  plant  may  be  procured  by 
writing  to  us  here  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School,  at  Segreganset, 
Mass.  Write  us  also  for  garden  bulletins 
(flower  or  vegetable)  and  enroll  in  the 
Garden  Club. 


COMMENCEMENT 

(Continued  from  Page  2,  Column  3) 

Senior — Robert  Kennedy,  North  Dart- 
mouth. 

Junior — Alfred  Santos,  Acushnet. 

Sophomores — Ernest  Hirschy. 

Freshmen — Irwin  Foote,  Maiden. 
B.  of  A.  Certificates: 

Ellsworth  Phillips,  Acushnet;  Robert 
Kennedy,  North  Dartmouth. 

The  Chace  Chapter  of  the  B.  of  A.  of 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
awards  a  life  membership,  and  gives  a 
distinguished  service  medal  to  some 
outstanding  person  or  persons  every 
year.  This  year  two  were  awarded,  one 
to  Lieut.  Gov.  Joseph  L.  Hurley,  and 
one  to  Miss  Emma  R.  Hall  of  New  Bed- 
ford. 


BRISTOL     COUNTY     F  A  R  M  E  RS' B  U  L  LET  I  N 


JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


HERBERT  ASHLEY 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1920  that 
Herbert  Ashley  first  joined  a  4-H  club, 
a  Garden  Club  in  Berkley.  At  that  time 
he  was  a  sophomore  in  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  School.  The  next  year 
he  joined  the  Potato  Club  and  raised  a 
fine  crop  of  potatoes,  nearly  half  an 
acre.  As  a  result  of  this  excellent  piece 
of  work  he  won  the  County  Garden 
Championship  which  entitled  him  to  a 
free  trip  to  Camp  Gilbert  at  the  State 
College. 

The  following  year  Herbert  did  even 
a  better  job  with  his  potatoes  and  for 
this  he  was  awarded  the  State  honors 
which  entitled  him  to  another  trip  to 
Amherst  and  a  silver  cup  in  the  bar- 
gain,  which   all   State   winners   receive. 

With  three  other  outstanding  club 
members  from  this  county,  namely: 
Chester  Munroe  of  Rehoboth,  Jonathan 
Chase  of  Westport  and  D.  Lee  Johnson 
of  Assonet,  Herbert  put  on  a  feature 
exhibit  at  Brockton  Fair. 

Herbert  also  received  the  award  to 
Camp  Vail  in  1925  which  is  given  each 
year  to  the  outstanding  4-H  club  mem- 
ber in   each  county. 

Herbert  is  active  in  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty 4-H  Service  Club  and  has  held  the 
office  of  vice-president.  He  has  also  been 
a  local  leader  although  his  other  duties 
prevent  him  from  leading  a  club  just 
now. 

Herbert  has  now  turned  largely  to 
poultry  although  he  and  his  father  do 
some  market  gardening  and  small  fruit 
growing.  He  is  also  doing  poultry  test- 
ing work  in  the  county  for  the  State 
College. 

At  the  present  time  Herbert  has  400 
laying  birds  and  1500  chicks.  He  expects 
to  have  1000  layers  by  fall. 

Herbert  was  also  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing for  his  life's  partner  a  very  capable 
and  congenial  4-H  Club  girl,  Clara  Mun- 
roe Ashley,  and  with  their  family  they 
bid  fair  to  live  a  long,  happy  life  on 
the  home  farm  in  Berkley. 


to  enter.  There  will  be  something  spec- 
ial for  these  club  members,  so  come  pre- 
pared to  work.  More  about  this  later 
from  you  local  leaders. 


GIRLS'  ACHIEVEMENT  DAY 

May  2  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School  is  to  be  4-H  Club  Girls' 
Achievement  Day.  At  this  time  the  4-H 
Club  Dress  Contest  for  Clothing  Club 
members  will  take  place. 

There  will  also  be  contests  for  Pood 
Club  members  to  include  recipe  note- 
books and  files.  A  new  contest  this  year 
will  be  a  muffin  making  contest  for  jun- 
ior girls.  For  older  girls  there  will  be  a 
contest  in  preparation  of  carrots.  Per- 
haps you  have  a  favorite  way  of  serv- 
ing carrots.  For  further  information 
see  your  leader. 

Home  Furnishing  clubs  will  have 
notebook  contests  and  exhibition  classes 


CARROT   RECIPES 

For  4-H  club  members  who  plan  to 
enter  the  carrot  preparation  contest  on 
May  2,  there  are  available  some  carrot 
recipes.  Perhaps  you  have  an  unusual 
way  to  sei'ving  this  vegetable  so  you 
may  wish  to  use  your  own  recipe.  These 
booklets  are  available  at  the  Bristol  ■ 
County  Extension  Service  Office  at  Seg- 
reganset,  Mass. 


4-H  FIELD  DAY 

May  23  will  soon  be  here.  For  the 
past  four  Saturdays  sectional  rallies 
have  been  held  so  4-H  club  members 
might  learn  to  recognize  and  sing  the 
songs  on  the  state  music  appreciation 
program.  On  May  23  there  will  be  a  mu- 
sic program  with  an  opportunity  for 
club  members  to  sing  these  songs.  Some 
clubs  are  to  dramatize  a  song.  Is  your 
club  one  of  them?  If  you  have  a  special 
choice  let  the  Club  Agents  know,  for 
those  who  get  in  their  requests  first  will 
have  a  choice  of  songs.  Some  clubs  have 
already  chosen  their  songs. 

At  this  time  there  will  also  be  recrea- 
tion for  all  who  come.  Field  Day  will 
be  from  10.30  A.  M.  to  3.30  P.  M.  Come 
and  have  a  good  time. 


COUNTY  CAMP  NOTES 

County  Camp  this  year  opens  Sunday 
noon,  June  21,  at  dinner  time  and  lasts 
until  Friday,  June  26,  right  after  din- 
ner. 

Applications  for  enrolment  will  be  re- 
ceived from  now  to  June  15.  A  fee 
of  $1.00  should  accompany  the  appli- 
cation. The  cost  of  Camp  will  be  $5.00 
for  the  whole  time  unless  the  trip  is 
awarded. 

Only  4-H  club  members  are  eligible 
who  have  passed  their  twelfth  birthday. 

County  winners  in  the  various  pro- 
jects. County  Music  Champion,  "Pro- 
tect Your  Smile"  winner,  Tent  Cater- 
pillar Campaign  winner,  will  receive  a 
free  trip. 

A  certain  few  outstanding  members 
will  be  awarded  the  trip  by  donations 
that  are  sent  in  by  Granges  and  other 
organizations  in  the  county  and  the 
County  4-H  Service  Club. 

Those  in  charge  are  beginning  to  plan 
for  the  County  Camp  program  which 
will  appear  in  a  later  Issue  of  the  Bul- 
letin. 


Dartmouth;  second,  Louis  Bergeron  of 
East  Freetown;  and  third,  James  B. 
Hathaway,  Jr.,  of  Berkley.  The  highest 
ten  were:  Ralph  and  Leonard  Doran, 
Bernard  and  Theodore  Paquette,  Man- 
uel Ramos,  North  Dartmouth;  Alfred 
Brown,  North  Westport;  Kenneth  Mc- 
Conville,  Robert  Billington  and  Gladys 
McConville,  North  Dartmouth;  Everett 
Bauer,  Attleboro;  Seraphin  Perry, 
Westport;  and  Martin  Slutsky,  Abra- 
ham Leventhal  and  Robert  Leventhal, 
Attleboro. 

The  standing  by  clubs  was:  First, 
Faunce  Corner  Poultry  Club,  North 
Dartmouth;  second,  Oak  Hill  Poultry 
Club,  Attleboro;  third,  Full-0-Pep, 
North  Dartmouth;  fourth,  Factory  Poul- 
try Club,  Westport;  fifth.  Greenwood 
Poultry  Club,  Westport;  sixth,  Berkley 
Poultry  Club,  Berkley;  seventh,  Gidley 
Poultry  Club,  North  Dartmouth;  eighth, 
Caswell  Poultry  Club,  East  Taunton. 

The  second  annual  Poultry  Rally  Day 
was  held  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural School  with  forty  club  members 
and  leaders  present. 

The  program  consisted  of  talking 
movies  on  poultry  raising,  egg  exhibit, 
breed  identification,  talk  by  Assistant 
State  Club  Leader,  E.  H.  Nodine,  and 
recreation. 

Winners  in  the  Egg  Exhibit  were  as 
follows:  Brown — First,  Carlton  South- 
worth,  North  Dartmouth;  second,  Geo. 
Hyde,  Berkley;  third,  John  Paul  Hyde, 
Berkley.  Ralston  Reed,  Jr.,  of  Rehoboth 
and  Everett  Bauer  won  honorable  men- 
tion in  this  class.  In  the  White  egg 
class:  First,  Martin  Slutsky,  Attleboro; 
second,  Robert  Leventhal,  Attleboro. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  individual  winners  in  the  Egg- 
Laying  Contest  for  February  are  as  fol- 
lows:    First,    Stella    Mitzan    of    North 


A  few  points  that  those  starting 
chicks  this  spring  should  bear  in  mind 
are  these:  If  chicks  are  to  be  procured 
from  hatcheries  be  sure  that  you  get 
them  from  breeder  hatcheries,  that  is, 
hatcheries  of  poultrymen  who  do  their 
own  breeding.  Of  course,  obtain  chicks 
only  from  clean,  tested  stock.  We  here 
at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  can  check  that  point  for  you. 

If  you  are  hatching  your  own  chicks 
be  sure  to  use  eggs  that  are  from  dis- 
ease free  stock.  If  you  are  using  hens 
be  sure  to  dust  them  with  sodium  fluor- 
ide. 

Don't  forget  the  Eastern  States  Ex- 
position trip  to  the  best  Poultry  Club. 
There  will  also  be  other  individual  prizes 
awarded  to   outstanding  club  members. 

Enter  baby  chick  project  now.  Re- 
quirements: Raise  at  least  25  chicks, 
keeping  records  of  grain,  etc. 


See  also  Garden  Club  Notes  on  page 
3  of  this  issue. 
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FALL    RIVER    FARMERS'    MARKET 


The  Farmers'  Market  in  Fall  River 
will  shortly  move  from  the  street-curb 
on  Plymouth  avenue  to  an  excellently 
prepared  market  area  on  the  Old  Mer- 
chant Mill  site. 

This  area  now  leased  to  the  Fall  Riv- 
er Farmers'  Market  Association  will 
be  operated  by  the  farmers  and  their 
manag'er.  A  group  of  twelve  farmers 
from  Bristol  County,  Mass.,  and  New- 
port County,  Rhode  Island,  serving  as 
directors  of  the  association,  have  been 
working  on  plans  during  the  last  two 
months  to  finance  and  operate  the  mar- 
ket. 

This  new  market  area  will  be  ade- 
quately lighted,  toilet  facilities  pro- 
vided and  a  manager  will  assign  space 
to  each  vehicle  entering  the  area.  A 
charge  not  exceeding  25  cents  per  mar- 
ket period  wUl  be  made  to  those  who 
bring  produce  in  to  the  market  area. 

Considerable  criticism  has  been  heard 
relative  to  the  charge  of  25  cents 
per  market  period.  Some  people  think 
that  the  city  of  Fall  River  should  con- 
tinue to  furnish  a  free  market  space 
to  the  farmers,  but  these  people  fail 
to  realize  the  amount  of  money  the  city 
would  necessarily  spend  each  year  to 
furnish  free  a  market  comparable  to  the 
one  proposed  by  the  Fall  River  Farm- 
ers' Market  Association.  The  farmers 
should  realize  that  the  benefits  gained 
by  selling  produce  on  a  market  con- 
trolled by  their  own  organization  will 
eventually  be  worth  more  than  the  daily 
fee. 

A  market  space  well  lighted  and  at- 
tractive will  attract  buyers  from  long 
distances  which  wUl  increase  competi- 
tion among  buyers  and  possibly  raise 
the  price  of  produce  sold.  The  produce 
growers  should  support  100  per  cent 
any  opportunity  to  improve  market 
conditions  in  Fall  River. 

The  market  to  be  operated  by  the 
Fall  River  Farmers'  Market  Association 
is  a  big  step  forward  from  the  old 
Plymouth  avenue  market  and  warrants 
use  by  all  produce  growers. 

The  Regional  Market  at  West  Cam- 
bridge opens  for  evening  trade  on  May 
21  at  6.00  P.  M. 


INFECTIOUS  LARYNGOTRACHEITIS 


MARY  SUE  WIGLEY 

Any  person  who  listens  to  Mary  Sue 
Wigley  speak  will  want  to  hear  her 
again  and  again,  and  again — that's  some 
tribute,  but  when  you  hear  her  you'll 
wonder  so  little  was  said  for  her. 

G.  H.  GILBERT,  Director. 
See  Miss  Eames'  article  on  page   3. 


A  GOOD   SOIL  PROGRAM 


Following  the  various  attempts  to  con- 
trol the  market  for  farm  products,  we 
have  at  last  a  commonsense  program 
of  soil  conservation  and  improvement 
that  is  consistent  with  good  farm  prac- 
tice and  sound  farm  management  both 
for  the  farmer  and  for  the  nation. 
Somewhat  as,  a  decade  and  a  half  ago, 
the  federal  government  provided  long 
term  farm  loans  at  reasonable  rates  and 
more  recently  has  provided  for  the 
farmer's  needs  in  production  credit,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Committees  are  now 
undertaking  to  encourage  by  sensible 
methods  and  substantial  assistance  the 
permanent  fertility  of  our  farm  lands; 
which  is  the  essence  of  good  farming 
for  the  individual  and  for  the  nation. 

For  full  inf oirmation  in  regard  to  this 
or  to  learn  what  advantage  there  may 
be  in  it  for  you,  get  in  touch  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Agent,  Vincent  J.  Ri- 
ley, recently  appointed  by  the  Bristol 
County  Committee,  or  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service,  both  located  at 
the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School, 
Segreganset,  Mass. 


This  very  serious  disease,  which  is 
commonly  and  wrongly  called  infectious 
bronchitis,  is  altogether  too  prevalent 
in  Bristol  County.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  county  at  va^ 
rious  times,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  the 
poultrymen.  It  usually  results  in  a  sud- 
den mortality  among  the  laying  fiock 
that  may  reach  as  high  as  30  per  cent. 
Flock  loss  in  numbers  with  the  accom- 
panying drop  in  production  spells  de- 
feat for  most  any  poultryman's  profit 
for  the  year,  and  once  in  the  flock  it 
is  more  than  likely  to  show  up  again 
the  following  seasons. 

The  disease  is  one  of  the  so  called 
virus  diseases  and  is  highly  contagious. 
It  causes  a  slimy,  bloody  mucus  to  form 
in  the  trachea  or  windpipe  of  the  bird. 
Effort  is  made  to  dislodge  this  mater- 
ial by  coughing  which  may  or  may  not 
occur.  If  the  trachea  becomes  quite 
congested  a  distinct  rattling  can  be 
heard  as  the  bird  attempts  to  get  its 
breath  through  this  congestion.  When 
air  is  taken  in,  the  neck  is  extended  and 
the  mouth  is  opened  showing  that  a 
distinct  effort  is  being  made  to  breathe. 
Frequently  at  this  stage  a  characteristic 
sharp  gurgling  sound  is  made  and  when 
once  heard  is  not  easily  forgotten.  Sud- 
denly the  bird  will  catch  its  breath  and 
cough  violently.  If  the  disease  is  far 
advanced  death  may  occur  at  this  point 
and  is  caused  by  the  dislodgment  of 
the  mucus  which  upon  the  intake  of  air 
is  caught  at  the  branching  of  the  bron- 
chial  tubes   resulting  in   strangulation. 

About  seven  days  are  used  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease  after  intro- 
duction of  the  infection  which  may  come 
in  on  grain  bags,  feet,  crates,  and  other 
birds  already  affected.  Two  or  three 
weeks  is  the  usual  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, depending  upon  the  rapidity  ol 
the  infection. 

Dr.  Gibbs  of  the  State  College  De- 
partment of  Veterinary  Science  has  the 
following  to  say  concerning  treatment 
and  control: 

"Two  procedures  have  been  worked 
out  for  the  control  of  laryngotracheitis 
known  respectively  as  the  eradication 
and  the  vaccination  methods.  Each 
method  has  its  advocates. 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  3) 
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MONTHLY  REPORT  BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH  HERD  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION,   APRIL,   1936 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


Number  of  herds,  26;  total  number  cows,  835;  number  cows  dry,  103;  aver- 
age pounds  milk,  705;  average  test,  4.06  per  cent;  average  pounds  butterfat,  28.6. 


TEN  HIGH  HERDS  IN  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 


Owner  and  Address 

1.  Young  Orchard  Co.,  Taunton 

2.  Henry  Bartlett,  West  Bridgewater 

3.  Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth 

4.  Albert  H.  Kress,  Hingham 

6.  Prescott  Farm,  North  Dartmouth 

6.  David  M,  Peckham,  Rehoboth 

7.  George  B.  Flint,  East  Mansfield 

8.  John  A.  Davis,  Norwell 

9.  Leslie  N.  Clark,  Middleboro 
10.  F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 


PRODUCTION 

Average  Average 


10. 


Owner  and  Address 
Henry  Bartlett,  West  Bridgewater 
Henry  Bartlett,  West  Bridgewater 
David  M.  Peckham,  Rehoboth 
Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth 
George  B.  Flint,  East  Mansfield 
H.  A.  Standish,  Middleboro 
H.  A.  Standish,  Middleboro 
Frank  H.  Horton  &  Son,  Rehoboth 
Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth 
Young  Orchard  Co.,  Taunton 


No.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

13 

1001 

41.6 

23 

958 

39.8 

19 

958 

39.3 

13 

703 

38.4 

18 

927 

36.7 

23 

903 

36.6 

26 

1119 

36.4 

18 

843 

34.4 

17 

827 

32.9 

37 

802 

31.9 

.K  AND   BUTTERFAT  PRODUCTION 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Cow 

Breed 

Milk 

Pat 

3 

Gr.H. 

2280 

88.9 

1 

Gr.H. 

2055 

80.1 

17 

Gr.H. 

1725 

79.4 

Edith 

P.B.A. 

1533 

73.6 

18 

P.B.H. 

2394 

71.8 

Duchess 

P.B.A. 

1563 

70.3 

White  Maid 

P.B.A. 

1491 

68.6 

29 

Gr.H. 

1689 

67.6 

Duchess 

P.B.H. 

1896 

66.4 

Jeanette 

P.B.A. 

1839 

66.2 

In  addition  to  above,  12  other  cows  pi-oduced  over  60  pounds  for  month  of 
April.  "Duchess,"  leading  cow  in  the  association  during  the  year  of  1935,  has  been 
sold  by  Mr.  Kimball  and  is  now  the  property  of  Cabral  Bros.,  East  Taunton. 

ERNEST  L.  GOFF,  Supervisor. 


MASTITIS 


Some  cows  in  practically  every  dairy 
herd  in  Bristol  County  are  troubled 
with  mastitis.  Mastitis  may  be  regarded 
as  any  abnormal  condition  in  the  cow's 
udder  and  the  stage  of  progress  of  this 
trouble  determines  whether  or  not  it 
can  be  transmitted  to  other  cows. 
Swollen  udders  at  freshening  time  are 
not  indicative  of  mastitis  but  congested 
and  swollen  udders  at  other  times  dur- 
ing the  lactation  period  indicate  symp~ 
toms  of  mastitis. 

Mastitis  is  caused  by  infection  fol- 
lowing injuries  such  as,  cuts  and  bruises 
to  the  udder  and  teats,  exposure  to  cold 
floors  and  drafts  and  continued  con- 
gestion of  the  udder  after  freshening. 
The  owner  usually  has  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  or  not  the  mastitis  is  in- 
fectious until  it  spreads  from  cow  to 
cow.  It  is  probably  best  for  all  owners 
to  consider  udder  trouble  as  infectious 
mastitis  and  take  every  precaution  to 
prevent  its  spread. 

Mastitis  can  be  detected  by  the  use 
of  a  strip  cup  at  milking  time.  If  flakes 
of  thick  milk  appear  in  the  strip  cup, 
a  further  check  by  the  use  of  brom- 
thymal  solution  would  indicate  the  stage 
of  progress  of  mastitis  in  each  quarter. 
All    dairy    herds    should    be    checked 


monthly  for  symptoms  of  mastitis  by 
using  the  strip  cup  and  brom-thymal 
solution. 

A  cow  troubled  with  mastitis  is  an 
uneconomical  producer  and  each  dairy- 
man should  take  care  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  mastitis  in  the  herd.  Care 
should  be  used  in  purchasing  only  cows 
with  sound  udders.  Spreading  within 
the  herd  can  be  controlled  by  keeping 
stable  floors  warm  and  dry;  by  ob- 
serving cleanliness  in  milking,  in  using 
a  mild  disinfectant  to  disinfect  hands, 
udders,  and  teat  cups  of  mechanical 
milkers;  by  milking  infected  quarters  of 
the  udder  into  a  pail  rather  than  on  the 
floor;  by  using  superphosphate  which  is 
a  mild  disinfectant  on  the  platform  and 
walks  in  the  stable;  and  last,  milk  all 
suspicious  mastitis  animals  last  in  or- 
der to  lessen  the  spread  of  mastitis  by 
the  hands   or  mechanical   milkers. 

Professor  C.  J.  Fawcett  has  prepared 
a  leaflet  on  the  recognition  and  pre- 
vention of  mastitis  and  copies  will  be 
sent  to  those  requesting  a  copy  from 
your  County  Agent. 


SPRAY  CHARTS 

Fruit  spray  charts  are  available  at  the 
Extension  Office.  Write  or  call  us  if 
you  are  in  need  of  a  copy. 


SOCIAL  AND  ATHLETIC  CALENDAR 
FOR  SUMMER 

All  of  the  students  of  the  school 
should  keep  in  mind  this  calendar  and 
try  to  participate  in  some  of  the  sum- 
mer events.  In  some  cases  the  date  and 
place  have  not  yet  been  determined, 
but  will  appear  in  future  Bulletins  be- 
fore the  event. 

B.    of    A.    State    Pilgrimage,    May    16^— 
Mr.     Pettey,     Mr.     Philbrook,     Miss 
Stewart,  Advisors. 
May  Queen  Dance,  May  22 — Host,  Mr. 
Wyeth;  Hostess,  Mrs.  Wyeth;  Patron- 
esses,   Mrs.    Tufts,    Mrs.    Woodward, 
Mrs.  Wyeth. 
June   Dance,   away  from   Home.   Place 
undetermined.  Date  undertermined. — 
Host,  Mr.  Pettey,  Hostess,  Mrs.  Pet- 
tey. 
Fishing     Trip — Place       undertermined. 
Date    undetermined.     Advisors:     Mr. 
Gilson,  Mr.  Millard. 
Beach  Party,  July  23 — Hosts,  Mr.  Mil- 
lard and  Mr.   Woodward;   Hostesses, 
Mrs.  Millard  and  Mrs.  Woodward. 
Camp  Trip,  Crowell  Hill,  Auburn,  Mass. 
August    22-23 — Advisors,    Mr.     Phil- 
brook,  Mr.  Hawkes,  Mr.   Gilbert. 
Tennis,     Horseshoe     and     Canoe     Meet, 
September      18th  —  Advisors,     Mr. 
Wyeth,  Mr.   Tufts,   Mr.  Hawkes. 
Any  outdoor  event  will  be  postponed 
one  week  in  case  of  rain. 


MAY  QUEEN  DANCE 

The  May  Queen  Dance  will  be  held 
Friday  evening.  May  22,  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wyeth  as  host  and  hostess.  This 
is  always  a  very  pretty  event  with  spring 
decorations,  the  Maypole,  and  the  Queen 
of  the  May. 

Choose  your  partners  and  make  plans 
to  enjoy  this  evening  with  the  rest  of 
the  B.   C.  A.   S.  fellows. 


EROSION 

When  floods  were  ravaging  New  Eng- 
land and  leaving  deposits  of  sand  upon 
river  valleys,  parts  of  Bristol  County 
suffered  from  erosion.  Fields  on  many 
farms  in  South  Rehoboth,  Seekonk  and 
Dighton  gullied  during  the  excessive 
rains  in  the  month  of  March.  Tons  of 
loam  were  washed  into  swamps,  brooks 
and  other  places  where  recovery  is  im- 
possible. These  gullies  cannot  be  filled, 
or,  if  filled,  will  always  leave  a  water 
course  that  will  wash  again  during 
heavy  rains. 


POULTRY  TOUR 

A  Poultry  Tour  to  plants  in  Norfolk 
County  will  be  conducted  on  Monday, 
May  25,  leaving  Segreganset  at  9.30 
A.  M.  Anyone  desiring  to  go  on  this 
tour  and  not  having  received  a  notice  of 
same  kindly  get  in  touch  with  the  Ex- 
tension Office  at  Segreganset. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


MRS.  MORLEY  TO  HOLD  OPEN 
MEETINGS 

In  response  to  continued  requests  for 
a  meeting  that  would  be  open  for  all 
members  of  our  Extension  study  groups 
on  the  subject  of  "Understanding  the 
Adolescent"  Mrs.  Morley  has  scheduled 
three  days  for  Bristol  County  as  fol- 
lows: 
Tuesday,  May  26,  from  2.00  to  4.00  P. 

M.,  at  Taunton  Public  Library. 
Wednesday,  May  27,  from  2.00  to  4.00 

P.  M.,  at  the  Congregational  Church 

in  Mansfield. 
Thursday,  May  28,  from  2.00  to  4.00  P. 

M.,  at  the  Vocational  School  in  New 

Bedford. 

The  plan  is  that  Mrs.  M,orley  shall  de- 
vote about  an  hour  to  emphasizing  some 
of  the  high  lights  of  this  course  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  will  be  spent  in 
discussion   and   in  answering  questions. 

Members  of  the  study  groups  and 
their  friends  are  invited  to  attend  these 
meetings. 


MARY  SUE  WIGLEY  TO  BE  SPEAK- 
ER 

Saturday,  June  6,  is  the  day  when  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
keeps  open  house  for  Homemakers. 
This  is  the  day  when  the  members  of  our 
Extension  Study  Groups  and  their 
friends  gather  for  our  Annual  Home  Bu- 
reau Day.  Early  June  is  a  delightful 
time  in  the  country,  and  early  enough 
in  the  season  so  that  a  picnic  lunch  out 
of  doors  is  still  a  treat.  Many  women 
feel  that  the  opportunity  to  wander  over 
the  school  grounds  and  through  the 
greenhouses  and  the  pleasure  of  renew- 
ing old  friendships  and  making  new  ac- 
quaintances alone  makes  the  day  worth 
while. 

This  year  a  special  treat  is  in  store 
for  all  who  attend.  An  original  program 
by  members  of  the  study  groups  on  "Un- 
derstand the  Adolescent"  will  be  pre- 
sented. Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr,  State 
Leader,  and  Miss  Ruth  Mclntire,  Rec- 
reation Specialist,  will  each  have  a  part 
on  the  program.  A  special  feature  of  the 
day  will  be  the  lecture  to  be  given  by 
Miss  Mary  Sue  Wigley.  Members  of  the 
Federated  Women's  Clubs  who  attend- 
ed the  convention  in  Swampscott  last 
year  give  glowing  reports  of  her  talk 
at  that  meeting. 

It  is  seldom  that  one  hears  such  un- 
stinted praise  of  any  speaker  as  has 
been  accorded  Miss  Wigley  and  we  feel 
quite  privileged  to  be  able  to  present 
her  to  the  women  of  Bristol  County.  Her 
subject  deals  with  economic  problems  of 
the  home  and  because  of  her  training 
and  experience  as  well  as  her  rare  per- 


sonality she  brings  an  inspiring  mes- 
sage revealing  a  real  understanding  of 
human  problems  and  a  hopeful  philos- 
ophy. 

The  date  is  Saturday,  June  6;  the 
place  is  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  in  Segreganset,  the  hour  from 
10.30  A.  M.  to  3.30  P.  M.  There  will  be 
someone  provided  to  watch  the  small 
children.  Members  of  the  4-H  Service 
Club  will  serve  ice  cream  and  coffee. 
Everybody  brings  her  own  lunch  and 
plans  for  a  truly  good  time.  We  hope 
for  pleasant  weather,  but  a  rainy  day 
fails  to  spoil  our  fun. 


WATCH  THAT  MOTH! 

Now  that  spring  is  already  here  and 
we  have  had  a  taste  of  warm  weather  it 
is  high  time  to  check  over  our  posses- 
sions to  make  sure  that  they  are  well 
protected  from  the  ravages  of  our  en- 
emy, the  Clothes  Moth. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1353,  entitled 
"Clothes  Moths  and  Their  Control"  is 
available  through  the  Extension  Service 
at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  in  Segreganset.  This  helpful 
bulletin  points  out  to  us  that  clothes 
moths  love  warmth  and  darkness,  and 
that  while  they  are  somewhat  active 
throughout  the  year  in  our  modern 
heated  houses.  May  and  June  are  their 
favorite  months  to  lay  eggs. 

It  isn't  actually  the  moths  that  do 
the  damage,  but  rather  the  tiny  worm 
larvae  that  hatch  from  the  eggs  that 
the  moth  lays.  The  favorite  food  for 
these  worms  is  wool,  fur,  hair,  feathers, 
and  everything  made  from  these  animal 
products.  Felts  in  the  piano,  upholstered 
furniture  and  rugs  are  not  immune  from 
the  ravages  of  these  pests.  Brushes 
made  from  hair  need  to  be  carefully 
watched.  Soiled  places  on  woolen  clothes 
are  also  particularly  attractive  to  them. 

Smells  alone  will  not  kill  the  moth, 
the  larva,  or  the  eggs,  so  that  the  va- 
rious gadgets  sold  to  hang  in  ordinary 
closets  are  useless. 

Vigilance  and  cleanliness  are  the  two 
best  safeguards  against  moths.  Dry 
cleaning,  washing,  or  careful  brushing 
and  inspection  to  remove  all  possible 
moth  eggs,  then  sealing  in  air  tight 
packages  is  usually  a  safe  protection. 
Even  a  tiny  pin  prick  is  sufficient  to 
admit  a  moth  and  to  cause  the  ruin  of 
the  contents  of  the  package,  however. 

Naphthalene,  paradichlorobenzene, 
and  gum  camphor  if  used  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  carefully  sealed  in  so  that 
the  vapor  cannot  escape  will  actually 
kill  the  trouble  makers  and  so  give 
added  protection. 

Watch  your  enemy,  the  moth!  He  is 
expensive  to  entertain. 


NEW  LEAFLETS 

Two  new  leaflets  arrived  from  the 
State  College  in  Amherst  too  late  for 
distribution  at  our  Garden  and  Flower 
Show.  These  are  written  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Cole  and  are  entitled,  "Food 
Production  for  a  Family  of  Three"  and 
"Food  Production  for  a  Family  of 
Five." 

Free  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Extension  Service  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


PLAN  FOR  NEXT  WINTER! 

The  season  for  fresh  asparagus  which 
is  now  at  its  height  reminds  us  that  it  is 
time  to  start  planning  our  vegetables 
for  next  winter. 

Have  you  ever  canned  asparagus? 
You  will  enjoy  your  home  canned  prod- 
uct. The  following  recipe  is  taken 
from  "Food  Presei-vation  Recipes,"  a 
copy  of  which  may  be  obtained  without 
cost  from  the  Extension  Service,  Bris- 
tol County  Agricultural  School,  Segre- 
ganset, Mass. 

Asparagus  may  be  canned  either 
whole  or  in  pieces. 

If  to  be  canned  whole,  stalks  should 
be  cut  to  length  to  fit  the  jars  and 
graded  for  size.  Tie  up  bunches  of  con- 
venient size,  tips  up.  If  to  be  canned  as 
"cut"  prepare  as  for  table  use.  Wash 
thoroughly. 

Asparagus  should  be  blanched.  Have 
a  large  kettle  filled  with  boiling  water, 
to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches.  Stand 
a  few  bunches  in  this  water  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  then  lay  bunches  on 
their  sides,  being  sure  they  are  covered 
with  water.  Leave  in  this  position  for 
one  or  two  minutes.  Remove  and  chill 
quickly  in  cold  water.  When  cool  enough 
to  handle  remove  and  drain.  Asparagus 
should  be  blanched  only  long  enougli 
to  make  stalk  flexible.  If  canning  "cut" 
blanch  tips  only  one-third  of  whole 
time. 

Pack  into  clean  tested  jars;  tips  up 
except  the  two  or  three  stalks  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  jar  which  are  packed  tips 
down.  Pack  as  tightly  as  possible  with- 
out crushing.  If  "cut"  fill  jars. 

Add  one-half  teaspoon  salt  to  each 
pint.  Fill  jar  with  hot  water.  Agitate 
jar  to  drive  out  air  bubbles. 

Wipe  the  sealing  surface  with  a  damp 
cloth  and  adjust  a  clean  rubber. 

Place  cover  in  position  and  bring  top 
clamp  into  notch  in  cover. 

Place  jars  in  water  bath  to  cover, 
bring  water  to  boiling,  regulate  fire  to 
moderate  boiling  and  boil  100  minute's 
for  pints;  120  minutes  for  quarts. 

Remove  from  processer  and  complete 
seal  at  once  by  pushing  side  clamp 
down. 

Jars  should  be  allowed  to  cool  before 
storing. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


COUNTY  HANDICRAFT  CONTEST 


The  recent  county  Handicraft  Con- 
test which  was  held  in  the  Taunton  High 
School  was  a  great  success.  Twenty- 
eight  boys  representing  twelve  different 
clubs  participated. 

The  winners  of  the  silver  cup  offered 
by  the  Pierce  Hardware  Company  of 
Taunton  was  the  Junior  Father's  Help- 
er's Club  of  the  County  Street  School, 
Taunton.  Joseph  Rusconi  was  the  lead- 
er and  the  members  who  composed  the 
club  were  James  Rusconi  and  Jimmy 
Rusconi.  Permanent  ownership  of  the 
cup  is  established  after  three  winnings. 

Individual  prizes  were  awarded  as 
follows :  First,  a  tie  between  James  Mat- 
tos  and  Gilbert  White;  second,  James 
Rusconi,  and  third,  Jimmy  Rusconi;  all 
of  these  boys  were  representative  of 
various  Taunton  clubs. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  standing  of  the  Poultry  Clubs  in 
the  county  for  March  is  as  follows: 

First,  Briggs  Corner  Poultry  Club, 
Attleboro;  second,  Caswell  Poultry  Club, 
East  Taunton;  third.  Greenwood  Hust- 
lers, North  Westport;  fourth.  Factory 
Poultry  Club,  Westport;  fifth,  Berkley 
Common  School  Poultry  Club,  Berkley; 
sixth,  Pull-o-Pep  Poultry  Club,  North 
Dartmouth;  seventh,  Faunce  Corner 
Poultry  Club,  North  Dartmouth;  eighth, 
Gidley  Poultry  Club,  North  Dartmouth. 

The  prize  ribbons  went  to  the  fol- 
lowing individuals  for  having  the  three 
highest  records:  First,  James  Hathaway, 
Berkley;  second,  Frank  Morton,  East 
Taunton;  third,  Stella  Mitzan,  North 
Dartmouth.  Those  whose  flocks  average 
over  20  eggs  per  bird  were:  Alphons 
Strachocki,  North  Dartmouth;  George 
Remillard,  Attleboro;  Raymond  Lang- 
lois.  North  Dartmouth;  Martin  Slutsky, 
Robert  Leventhal  and  Abraham  Leven- 
thal,  Attleboro;  Lewis  Bergeron,  East 
Freetown;  John  Riley,  East  Taunton; 
Walter  Black,  Taunton;  Howard  Slocum, 
North  Dartmouth;  Omer  Bernier,  Al- 
fred Perry,  Westport;  Ralph  and  Leon- 
ard Doran,  North  Dartmouth;  Sanford 
Perry  and  Alfred  Brown,  Westport; 
Howard  and  George  Bankert,  Attleboro; 
and  Alfred  Henault,  East  Taunton. 


Club  members  wishing  to  join  a  poul- 
try club  now  should  line  up  with  the 
baby  chick  contest  keeping  at  least  25 
chicks  and  keeping  the  feed  cost  records 
until  November  1.  In  the  fall,  November 
1,  they  can  then  belong  to  a  Poultry 
Club  by  continuing  with  their  birds  in 
the  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Write  for  chick 
record  sheets  and  bulletins  on  raising 
chickens. 


should  continue  keeping  egg  records 
all  that  time.  Those  starting  late 
should  continue  keeping  egg  records 
until  that  time.  They  should  keep  at 
least  five  months  of  egg  and  grain  rec- 
ords. 


COUNTY  CAMP  NOTES 

County  Camp  is  not  far  off.  Next 
month  is  the  month,  so  do  not  delay 
in  getting  in  your  application  with  the 
dollar  if  you  want  to  be  sure  of  a  berth. 


If  there  is  any  club  member  who  can 
give  the  common  camp  calls  on  a  bugle 
please  apply  at  once  to  the  Club  Agent, 
Segreganset.  An  attractive  camp  offer 
will  be  made  to  such  a  boy  or  girl? 


The  following  counsellors  have  been 
selected  to  date  for  County  Camp:  Mrs. 
Wyeth  will  be  Camp  Dietician  again; 
Mrs.  Louise  Gwilliam  of  Norton,  Camp 
Mother;  Mrs.  Doris  Johnson  of  Reho- 
both,  Camp  Secretary;  Mr.  John  Perry 
of  North  Dartmouth,  Mr.  Richard  Bug- 
bee  of  North  Attleboro,  Mr.  William 
Lamb  of  Taunton,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Mer- 
rill of  Raynham  in  charge  of  Water 
Front,  namely.  Boating  and  Swimming. 
Others  will  be  selected  soon. 


The  number  attending  County  Camp 
will  be  limited  somewhat  this  year  so 
please  be  sure  and  get  your  application 
in  early.  Will  those  registering  for 
Camp  please  send  their  fee  of  $1.00  to 
Mrs.  Doris  Johnson,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  At- 
tleboro. 


GARDEN   NOTES 

Vegetable  and  Flower  gardens 
should  be  under  way  at  once.  Seed  sown 
when  the  soil  is  moist,  not  wet,  starts  to 
germinate  almost  immediately.  A  good 
start  means  so  much  to  the  future  suc- 
cess of  the  plant. 


It  is  highly  advisable  to  treat  vege- 
table and  flower  seeds  with  Red  Oxide 
of  Copper  or  Semesan.  Send  to  us  for 
literature  on  how  to  use  this.  It  is  very 
simple  and  inexpensive  and  assure* 
much  better  germination  and  growth. 


Also  get  a  bulletin  on  common  in- 
sects of  the  garden.  This  will  be  very 
helpful.  You  cannot  have  a  successful 
flower  or  vegetable  garden  without 
fighting  these  pests. 


The    Egg   Laying    Contest   continues 
until    June    1.    Poultry   Club   members 


Next  fall  there  is  to  be  a  "whole 
flock"  of  Fairs  around  the  county  and 
state  where  good  cash  premiums  are  to 
be  offered  to  flower  and  vegetable  4-H 
club  members.  Be  sure  to  get  good  seed. 
Raise  some  good  crops  and  you  will  be 
repaid  by  getting  good  prizes,  besides 
the  crops  you  use  yourself  or  sell. 


INFECTIOUS  LARYNGOTRACHEITIS 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3) 

"The  eradication  method  implies  that 
all  birds  on  the  premises  having  had 
laryngotracheitis  or  having  been  ex- 
posed to  it  should  be  disposed  of  at  the 
end  of  the  hatching  season  or  any  other 
time  most  convenient  to  the  owner  and 
the  expedient  eradication  of  the  dis- 
ease. Then  all  of  the  buildings  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  birds  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned,  disinfected,  and 
exposed  to  the  air  and  sunshine  until 
thoroughly  dry.  New  stock  should  be  in- 
troduced from  absolutely  clean  flocks 
or  from  the  poultryman's  own  hatchings 
which  have  been  adequately  protected 
from  infection.  The  subsequent  re-in- 
troduction of  laryngotracheitis  should 
be  guarded  against. 

"The  vaccination  method  may  be  used 
to  immunize  chickens  on  the  range  or 
adult  birds  in  the  laying  house.  When 
it  is  desired  to  vaccinate  chickens  on 
the  range,  commercial  vaccine  is  most 
commonly  employed.  This  product  may 
be  secured  from  most  of  the  houses 
now  selling  chicken  pox  vaccine.  The 
chickens  should  be  vaccinated  against 
laryngotracheitis  soon  after  reaching 
six  weeks  of  age,  and  against  chicken 
pox  a  month  later. 

"Birds  in  the  laying  house  should  be 
vaccinated  only  in  an  emergency;  that 
is,  when  the  disease  has  already  ap- 
peared in  a  small  portion  of  the  flock. 
The  birds  in  which  the  disease  has  not 
yet  appeared  should  be  vaccinated  in  a 
few  hours,  using  either  commercial  or 
autogenous  vaccine,  since  a  delay  of 
one  or  two  days  may  be  too  late.  Auto- 
genous vaccine  has  some  advantages  in 
an  emergency,  for  it  is  immediately 
available  for  use,  is  usually  more  viru- 
lent than  commercial  vaccine,  and  is 
specific  for  the  particular  disease  that 
the  birds  are  affected  with. 

"Four  or  five  days  after  vaccination 
the  birds  should  be  examined  for  takes. 
In  reading  the  takes,  the  same  procedure 
can  be  followed  as  in  vaccina^ting  the 
birds.  The  person  reading  the  takes 
should  have  a  supply  of  swabs  handy 
and  re-vaccinate  any  birds  in  which 
takes  did  not  occur  with  exudate  from 
birds  which  show  good  takes.  A  take  has 
occurred  in  those  birds  in  which  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cloaca  or  up- 
per part  of  vent  is  moist,  inflamed  or 
covered  with  a  yellowish-white  false 
membrane." 

Vaccination  is  not  a  complicated  pro- 
cess but  requires  care  and  patience  on 
the  part  of  the  poultryman.  Above  all  no 
vaccine  should  be  introduced  into  the 
flock  until  the  disease  in  question  is 
accurately  diagnosed  as  infectious 
bronchitis.  And  then  a  thorough  job 
done,  with  particular  care  being  made 
to  keep  the  disease  on  that  particular 
farm. 
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DERRIS  ROTENONE  AND  PYRETH- 
RUM 


BURNED  OUT! 


CROP  REPORTING  SERVICE 


Because  of  the  growing  importance 
of  rotenone-containing  materials  and 
pyrethrum  in  the  control  of  vegetable 
insect  pests,  we  are  printing  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  an  article  by  Warren  D. 
Whitcomb  in  the  Field  Station  Journal. 
The  entire  article  is  in  the  March,  1936 
issue. 

These  non-poisonous  insecticides  are 
an  important  development  in  insect  con- 
trol. They  are  effective  against  many 
vegetable  pests  but  are  non-poisonous  to 
warm  blooded  animals. 

Rotenone-containing  materials  come 
chiefly  from  the  plants  derris  and  cube. 
Pyrethrum  is  a  species  of  chrysanthe- 
mum. They  are  available  both  as  sprays 
and  dusts  under  a  variety  of  brand 
names. 

On  vegetables  the  dust  generally  is 
preferred  because  it  is  more  easily  ap- 
plied. Careful  experiments  show  that 
derris  dust  is  slightly  more  effective 
than  pyrethrum  dust  for  most  vegetable 
insects. 

Mixing — Rotenone  is  broken  down 
by  bright  light  and,  therefore,  is  effec- 
tive only  four  to  five  days  after  appli- 
cation. If  continuous  protection  is  neces- 
sary applications  should  be  made  at 
least  once  each  week,  or  more  often  if 
washed  off  by  heavy  rain.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  effectiveness  of  roter^- 
one  is  decreased  greatly  by  alkaline  ma- 
terials. Lime  should  not  be  used  as  a 
carrier  for  the  dust  nor  in  any  spray 
containing  rotenone.  Rotenone-contain- 
ing materials  should  not  be  mixed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  lime  sulfur. 

Sulfur,  an  acid  forming  material,  can 
be  used  to  some  extent.  The  most  satis- 
factory carriers  for  derris  powder  are 
clay,  gypsum,  or  Fuller's  earth. 

A  satisfactory  home-made  dust  can 
be  prepared  at  a  cost  of  about  8  cents 
per  pound  by  mixing  thoroughly  15 
parts  of  powdered  derris  containing  4 
per  cent  rotenone  and  85  parts  of  in- 
ert clay.  Commercially  prepared  dusts 
are  considerably  more  expensive. 
Uses 

Cabbage  Worms — Especially  effective 
against  the  larvae  of  cabbage  butterfly 
and  cabbage  looper.  When  cabbage 
worms  attack  the  heads  of  cabbage, 
cauliflower  or  broccoli,  they  should  be 
(Continued  on  Page  3,  Column  3) 


Yes,  but  the  building  and  equipment 
was  all  the  lightning  destroyed,  not  the 
service,  and  as  for  the  spirit  and  deter- 
mination to  carry  on  the  educational 
program  by  Extension  Agents  or  by 
other  instructors  the  program  was 
hardly  interrupted  an  hour  by  the  fire. 
The  fire  came  in  the  night! 


NEW  STUDENTS 


School  will  open  as  usual,  September 
9  for  the  first  year  students.  Ap- 
plications are  coming  in  fast  and  new 
students  are  being  admitted  every  week. 
If  you  are  planning  to  attend  B.  C.  A. 
S.  this  fall,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  file  your  application  immediately.  Af- 
ter your  application  has  been  received, 
an  instructor  will  call  to  explain  any 
problems  that  you  may  have  regarding 
the  school. 


LET'S    LINE   UP   WITH    "SOIL   CON- 
SERVATION" 


Out  of  the  many  government  activ- 
ities, agricultural  and  otherwise,  some 
doubtless  have  been  ill-considered,  per- 
haps badly  conceived.  Probably  there 
are  among  farmers  and  farm  leaders 
as  many  who  are  glad  the  A.  A.  A.,  as 
such,  was  knocked  in  the  head  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  as  there 
are  persons  so  minded  in  any  other  in- 
dustrial group. 

But  some  government  service  offered 
to  farmers  has  been  fundamentally 
sound  and  helpful — the  Federal  Land 
Bank  Service,  more  recently  the  Pro- 
duction Credit  service,  and  now  the  Soil 

Conservation      Act these      are      sound, 

constructive  legislation  and  service  as 
over  against  the  negative  and  destruc- 
tive. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Act  is  in  line 
with  the  long  term  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual farmer  and  of  the  nation.  Let's 
get  into  line  with  it  by  filling  out  the 
"work-sheet,"  as  Bristol  County  Farm- 
ers,   100   per   cent. 

GEORGE  H.  GILBERT,  Director 


The  need  of  crop  reporting  service 
covering  market  gai-den  crops  has  been 
stressed  from  time  to  time  by  farmers 
and  buyers.  The  Boston  M^arket  Gar- 
deners' Association  and  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau with  the  help  of  the  Extension  Ser- 
vice has  arranged  with  Mr.  Stevens  of 
the  Crop  Reporting  Service  to  gather 
and  supply  information  on  several  mar- 
ket garden  crops.  About  75  market  gar- 
deners in  Bristol  County  have  been 
asked  to  supply  crop  information.  These 
men  have  been  selected  because  of  their 
size  of  business  and  past  willingness  to 
co-operate.  Information  mailed  ot  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  at  Boston  on 
Monday  will  be  summarized  and  avail- 
able to  farmers  and  buyers  by  Thurs- 
day of  the  same  week.  The  continuance 
of  market  garden  crop  reporting  beyond 
the  experimental  stage  is  dependent  up- 
on the  response  in  sending  information 
to  the  Crop  Reporting  Service.  This  re- 
porting service  is  one  step  nearer  know- 
ing what  produce  is  available  for  the 
buyer. 


AROUND  THE  FARMS 


Poultry  Farms 

Poultry  tours  have  not  been  very  com- 
mon in  recent  years  but  the  one  carried 
out  by  Bristol  County  poultrymen  and 
their  friends  on  May  25  certainly  made 
up  for  the  lost  time.  Forty-four  cars, 
one  hundred  and  ten  folks,  worthwhile 
calls  at  Norfolk  County  Agricultural 
School,  Weber  Duck  and  Red  Bird  farms 
in  Wrentham,  Parmenter's  in  Franklin, 
and  Globus's  in  Attleboro,  perfect  day, 
pleasant  acquaintances — all  helped  to 
make  it  a  very  worthwhile  day. 

Tour  side  lights: — The  County  Agent 
had  to  convert  his  car  into  a  cow  pony, 
and  rounded  up  stray  cars  at  the  traffic 
light  in  Wrentham — wandering  hens  and 
barking  dogs  do  not  mix  with  tours — 
every  time  Tripp  blew  his  horn,  every 
car  in  line  near  him  hugged  the  gutter 
and  thought  a  bus  was  passing — Joe 
Langton  was  eating  all  day,  either  a  late 
breakfast  or  an  early  supper. 

On  the  other  hand — such  items  of 
interest  as  shavings  used  for  house  in- 
sulation— Ten  R.  0.  P.  males  heading 
3,000  chix  on  range  as  a  progeny  test- 
ing unit — electric  caponizing — a  laying 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 
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MONTHLY  REPORT  BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH  HERD  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION, MAY,   1936 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


Total  number  herds,  26;  total  number  cows,  836;  number  cows  dry,  104;  av- 
erage pounds  milk,  761;  average  test,  4.11  per  cent;  average  pounds  fat,  31.3. 

TEN  HIGH  HERDS  IN  ASSOCIATION  IN  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT  PRODUC- 
TION 

Owner  and  Address 

1.  Young  Orchard  Co.,  Taunton 

2.  Albert  H.  Kress,  Hingham 

3.  Henry  Bartlett,  W.   Bridgewater 

4.  David  M.  Peckham,  Rehoboth 

5.  George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 

6.  Ivory  W.   Kimball,   Rehoboth 

7.  Warren  L.  Ide,  Berkley 

7.  Leslie  N.  Clark,  Middleboro 

8.  Prescott  Farm,  N.  Dartmouth 

9.  John  A.  Davis,  Norwell 
10.  H.  A.  Standish,  Middleboro 

TEN  HIGH   INDIVIDUAL  COWS   IN  MILK  AND   BUTTERFAT   PRODUCTION 

— Average — 


— Average — 

^0  Cows 

.  Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

13 

966 

46.5 

13 

779 

44.9 

24 

1010 

43.7 

23 

10-12 

43.6 

27 

1222 

41.6 

18 

906 

39.9 

29 

992 

39.0 

17 

905 

39.0 

18 

950 

,",7.6 

17 

892 

3C.6 

18 

895 

36.3 

9. 
10. 


Owner  and  Address 
Young  Orchard  Co.,  Taunton 
Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater 
Young  Orchard  Co.,  Taunton 
Young  Orchard  Co.,  Taunton 
Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater 
Henry  Bartlett,   W.   Bridgewater 
H.  A.  Standish,  Middleboro 
Albert  H.  Kress,  Hingham 
George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 
George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 
Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater 


Cow 

Breed 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

Sept.  Eve 

P.B.A. 

1950 

107.3 

1 

Gr.H. 

2148 

859. 

Susan 

P.B.A. 

1401 

84.1 

Jeanette 

P.B.A. 

1990 

83.6 

3 

Gr.H. 

2279 

82.0 

14 

P.B.J. 

1761 

81.0 

Duchess 

P.B.A. 

1841 

70.0 

5 

P.B.J. 

1045 

70.0 

18 

P.B.H. 

2330 

69,9 

14 

P.B.H. 

1835 

69.7 

17 

P.B.J. 

1417 

69.4 

In  addition  to  above, 
month  of  May. 


21  other  cows  averaged  over  60  pounds  butterfat  for 
ERNEST  L.  GOFF,  Supervisor. 


AROUND  THE  FARMS 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3) 
house  with  northern  exposure — another 
that  held  1,000  laying  hens — gas 
brooders — pedigreed  chix  —  brooders 
heated  by  hot  air  from  an  oil  burner  at 
a  very  low  cost  per  chick — all  these  and 
many  more. 

The  cold  and  wet  spring  has  meant 
from  one  to  three  weeks  extra  heat  per 
brooder  of  chix  on  most  farms.  Feath- 
ering was  somewhat  slower  in  many 
cases  on  that  account. 

More  and  more  interest  is  being 
shown,  in  pullorum  testing.  Rightly  so, 
for  any  stock  badly  infected,  besides  the 
usual  severe  death  rate  in  the  chix,  will 
not  do  so  well  in  the  laying  houses.  Bet- 
ter plan  to  test  if  you  raise  your  own 
replacements.  By  all  means  do  so  if 
chicks  are  sold.  A  definite  campaign  is 
under  way  to  make  Bristol  County  pul- 
lorum clean. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  make 
your  next  year's  profits  more  evident. 
How?  By  culling  your  growing  pullets. 
Too  many  folks  think  that  every  female 
chicken  should  be  kept  as  long  as  it  can 
stand  up.  The  result  of  such  a  mistake 
is  evident  in  the  records  this  winter  in 
high  mortality,  low  rate  of  production 


and  many  other  factors.  At  any  time 
only  such  birds  should  be  kept  that  show 
evidence  of  stamina  and  vigor  that  is  so 
necessary  for  a  long  life  of  continuous 
production.  For  instance,  any  bird  that 
while  on  range  shows  any  lameness, 
droopy  wing,  excessive  wing  feather 
growth  with  small  body  development, 
crow  headed,  evidence  of  any  disease  or 
lack  of  development  from  a  disease  out- 
break, runts,  etc.,  any  such  birds  should 
be  either  disposed  of  in  the  market  if 
right  for  it,  or  killed  and  burned. 

Long  grass  on  the  range  at  this  time 
of  the  year  is  no  proof  that  it  is  an 
ideal  range.  Such  grass  is  tough  and 
liable  to  result  in  a  crop  bound  condi- 
tion in  the  bird.  Better  mow  it  and 
use  the  hay  for  mulch  around  the  apple 
trees  if  no  stock  is  kept. 

How  about  shade?  Late  hatched  chix 
and  no  shade  is  a  poor  combination. 
Pine  boughs  on  a  frame,  old  bags  like- 
wise, or  some  temporary  shelter  built 
of  waste  lumber  is  better  than  nothing. 
See  that  the  water  bucket  is  in  the 
shade,  too. 

Fruit   Farming 

Turning  to  fruit,  prospects  for  a  full 
crop  in  the  county  this  fall  seems  doubt- 
( Continued  on  Page  3,  Column  3) 


SOCIAL  AND  ATHLETIC  CALENDAR 

June  Dance  changfed  to  a  boat  trip  tO 
Cuttyhunk,  Thursday  evening,  July  2. 
Leave  Homer's  Wharf,  New  Bedford 
at  5.15.  Reservations  must  be  made 
in  advance  with  the  office  at  the  Agri- 
cultural School.  Tickets  $1.00,  includ- 
ing picnic   lunch. 

Host,  Mr.   Pettey;  hostess,   Mrs.   Pet- 
tey. 

Fishing    Trip 

Place,   Plymouth. 

Date,  June   18. 

Advisors:  Mr.  Gilson  and  Mr.  Millard. 

Beach    Parly 
Date,  July  23 
Place,  Fort  Phoenix. 
Hosts,    Mr.    Millard    and    Mr.    Wood- 
ward. 
Hostesses,     Mrs.     Millard     and     Mrs. 
Woodward. 

Camping  Trip 

Date,  August  22-23. 
Place,  Crowell  Hill,  Auburn,  Mass. 
Advisor  ,  Mr.  Philbrook,  Mr.  Hawkes, 
Mr.   Gilbert. 

Tennis,    Horseshoe    and    Canoe    Meet 
Date,  September  18th. 
Advisors,  Mr.  Wyeth,  Mf.  Tufts,  Mr. 

Hawkes. 
Any  outdoor  event  will  be  postponed 

one  week  in  case  of  rain. 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DAY 

The  Junior  High  School  Day  will  be 
held  June  13.  All  of  the  schools  of 
Bristol  County  are  expected  to  partici- 
pate. There  will  be  moving  pictures  and 
exhibits  of  birds,  weeds,  grasses,  clov- 
ers, garden  flowers,  wild  flowers,  seeds, 
and  insects  at  the  Dighton  High  School. 

In  the  afternoon,  athletic  events  are 
arranged  for  the  participation  of  every- 
one. At  the  B.  C.  A.  S.  Athletic  Field, 
the  "All  Star  Baseball  Teams"  of  Berk- 
fey  and  of  Dighton  will  compete  for 
championship. 


ROLAND  ASHLEY  SPEAKS  OVER 
WBZ 

Roland  Ashley,  who  won  the  State 
Public  Speaking  Contest  at  Amherst  in 
April  was  honored  with  an  invitation  to 
deliver  his  address  on  "Deforested  Am- 
erica," over  the  WBZ  New  England 
News  Radio  Service,  May  30th.  Accord- 
ing to  reports  from  his  many  listeners, 
the  reception  was  fine.  He  is  making 
preparations  for  the  regional  contest  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition  at  Spring- 
field in  September. 


HOME   GROUNDS    IMPROVEMENT 

A  large  number  of  fellows  are  active- 
ly engaged  in  improving  the  appearance 
of  their  homes.  Cleaning  up  trash  and 
rubbish,  tearing  down  old  buildings  and 
repairing  others,  planting  shrubs  and 
flowers,  all  add  to  the  enjoyment  of 
living  on  a  farm. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


HOME  BUREAU  DAY 

Dighton  High  School  generously 
opened  its  doors  for  our  Annual  Home 
Bureau  Day  meeting  which  was  held  on 
Saturday,  June  6. 

The  following  program  was  present- 
ed: Business  Meeting — Mrs.  Arthur  O. 
York,  New  Bedford,  president  Bristol 
County  Home  Bureau;  "A  Challenge  for 
1937",  Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr,  State 
Home  Demonstration  Leader;  "Our 
Recreation  Program,"  Miss  Ruth  Mc- 
Intire,  Recreation  Specialist;  excerpts 
from  the  4-H  Club  Music  Appreciation 
Program;  "Forward  Planning,"  Miss 
Mary   Sue   Wigley,   Dawson,   Alabama. 

More  complete  details  of  this  meeting 
will  appear  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Farmers'   Bulletin. 


FRESH  FOOD  FACTS 

Mischievously  maligned,  yet  not  de- 
feated by  petty  propaganda  or  silly 
censure,  is  spinach,  popular  symbol  of 
vim  and  vigor.  Occasionally  the  criti- 
cisms are  merited,  and  these  nearly  al- 
ways trace  to  the  preparation,  cooking, 
or  serving.  As  campaign  manager  for 
spinach,  the  cook  has  often  failed  by 
setting  forth  half-washed,  much  over- 
cooked, or  carelessly  served  greens. 
Spinach  need  not  be  the  source  of  our 
proverbial  "peck  of  dirt  before  we  die" 
and  the  smooth  leaf  varieties  of  tender 
young  native  spinach  now  in  market  are 
easily  cleaned  by  a  few  rinsings. 

As  to  the  cooking,  over-cooking  tends 
to  mushiness  and  also  destroys  flavor 
and  color.  At  present  two  spinach  cook- 
ing theories  confront  the  homemaker, 
one  advocating  the  use  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  boiling  water,  and  the  other 
specifying  no  water  except  that  left 
clinging  to  the  leaves  from  the  wash- 
ing. But  regardless  of  the  chosen  man- 
ner of  cooking,  it  is  agi-eed  that  the  use 
of  soda  to  keep  the  green  color  is  not 
advisable  because  of  its  destructive  ef- 
fect on  vitamins  and  texture  of  the 
vegetable.  And  the  average  healthy  per- 
son likes  foods  with  distinct  texture  as 
well  as  flavor. 

From  now  until  late  fall  practically 
all  our  spinach  will  come  from  nearby 
farms.  Then  Texas  and  Virginia  will  be 
the  principal  outside  sources,  with  the 
Texas  spinach  supplying  our  needs  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  and  Virginia 
crops  filling  in  the  gaps  after  the  native 
spring  spinach.  While  Boston  yearly  re- 
ceipts for  the  five  years — 1930  through 
1934 — averaged  1,880  carloads,  during 
1935  receipts  totalled  1,932  carloads 
and  of  this  large  volume,  70  per  cent 
was  native  grown  as  compared  with  the 
usual  proportion  of  50  per  cent. — 
Eleanor  W.  Bateman,  Middlesex  County 
Consumers'  Council  and  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


CANE       SEATING       CLASSES       AN- 
NOUNCED 

In  most  homes  tucked  away  in  some 
dark  corner  are  one  or  more  chairs  that 
are  strong  and  usable  except  that  the 
cane  seat  has  broken  through. 

A  little  time  spent  with  soap  and 
water  and  furniture  polish,  a  little  more 
time  and  eff^ort  weaving  a  cane  seat  and 
the  chair  will  not  be  returned  to  its 
dark  corner,  but  will  attain  a  new  period 
of  usefulness,  one  of  those  indispensable 
extra  chairs. 

Summer  is  a  pleasant  time  to  reseat 
chairs  since  the  work  may  well  be  done 
on  the  porch  or  on  the  lawn. 

Small  classes  in  simple  chair  seating 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent  in  Bristol  County  dur- 
ing this  summer.  Anyone  interested 
should  communicate  with  Blanche  W. 
Eames,  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


CANNING  DEMONSTRATIONS 

The  newly  revised  Food  Preserva- 
tion Bulletin  prepared  by  Professor 
Walter  W.  Chenowith  and  Mr.  William 
R.  Cole  at  the  State  College  in  Am- 
Ifcrst,  is  now  available  for  distribution 
through  the  Bristol  County  Extension 
Service. 

In  addition  to  this  help  for  the  woman 
who  is  interested  in  preserving  some  of 
the  summer's  surplus  for  winter  use, 
Mr.  Cole  has  also  scheduled  a  few  dates 
in  Bristol  County  for  the  purpose  of 
canning  demonstrations.  These  meetings 
are  designed  to  give  the  inexperienced 
canner  confidence  to  go  ahead,  but  they 
are  equally  helpful  to  the  more  ex- 
perienced homemaker  who  wants  to 
learn  modern  methods  of  canning  and 
jelly  making. 

Science  has  shown  what  it  is  that 
causes  food  to  spoil  and  modern  methods 
of  canning  have  eliminated  most  of  the 
hazards. 

If  you  are  interested  in  improving 
your  canning  methods  write  to  your  Ex- 
tension Service  at  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK 

An  announcement  from  the  State 
College  in  Amherst  tells  us  that  the 
date  this  year  for  Fai-m  and  Home 
Week  is  from  July  28  to  31,  inclusive. 

Whether  you  go  alone  and  live  in  the 
dormitory,  or  whether  you  bring  the 
family  and  camp  out,  you  will  find  the 
State  College  campus  in  Amherst  a 
pleasant  place  to  be,  and  the  Farm  and 
Home  Week  program  well  worth  while. 

For  further  information  as  to  the 
program,  rates,  etc.,  address  your  Ex- 
tension Service. 

Remember  the  dates — July  28  to  31. 


AROUND   THE    FARMS 

(Continued  from  Page  2,  Column  2) 
ful.  At  blossom  time  a  survey  was  made 
in  several  of  the  larger  orchards  and  at 
that  time  early  varieties  had  a  full 
bloom.  Mcintosh  were  spotty,  all  the 
way  from  a  10  per  cent  to  100  per  cent 
bloom.  Delicious  were  variable,  some  or- 
chards showing  evidence  of  a  full  bloom 
while  others  being  without  any.  Graven- 
steins  and  Mcintosh  showed  signs  of 
rather  severe  bud  killing  by  frost  when  ~ 
in  the  pre-pink  stage.  Since  then  the 
heavy  frost  and  freeze  of  May  8  and  15 
has  further  damaged  the  crop.  Many 
trees  showing  full  bloom  at  that  time 
are  now  showing  but  a  10  per  cent  set. 
Strawberries  suff'ered  severely,  particu^ 
larly  that  part  of  the  crop  usually  due 
for  picking  in  the  early  part  of  the  main 
harvest.  This  means  careful  handling  of 
all  fruit  from  now  on  to  insure  the  best 
possible  condition  of  the  harvested 
fruit. 

Curculio  and  railroad  worm  are  here 
or  coming  soon.  Thorough  coverage 
must  be  made  if  clean  fruit  is  expect- 
ed. That  means  high  pressure,  300  lbs. 
or  more,  carefully  put  on  by  one  who 
knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  also  ap- 
plied at  the  right  time,  before  the  in- 
sects begin  their  work,  not  after.  Cur- 
culio have  been  working  since  the  mid- 
dle of  May  and  we  may  expect  the  ap- 
ple maggot  flies  by  the  third  week  in 
June. 

Clean  up  all  waste  fruit  this  fall. 
Don't  throw  it  under  the  trees,  or  out- 
side of  the  shed,  or  into  some  convenient 
hole  back  of  the  orchard.  If  you  cannot 
feed  this  type  of  fruit  or  convert  it  to 
any  home  use,  as  jellies  or  preserves, 
bury  it  deeply  so  that  any  later  emerg- 
ing insects  will  be  unable  to  find  their 
way  back  to  the  orchards. 


DERRIS  ROTENONE 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  1) 
combatted    with    a   rotenone-containing 
dust. 

Striped  Cucumber  Beetle — Rotenone 
dust  has  given  excellent  control,  actual- 
ly killing  those  thoroughly  coated,  ana 
repelling  or  poisoning  others.  Beetles 
are  most  active  on  warm  sunny  morn- 
ings following  rain.  Repeat  applications 
at  such  times. 

Asparagus  Beetles  are  controlled  in 
much  the  same  way.  Derris  dust  is  an 
eflfective  treatment  on  cutting  beds. 

Mexican  Bean  Beetle Derris  dust  Or 

spray  should  be  used  after  pods  have 
formed.  They  may  be  used  for  all  treat- 
ments. Two  applications  on  the  early 
crop  and  three  on  the  late  crop  for  con- 
trol. 

Squash  Vine  Borer — In  recent  ex- 
periments four  applications  of  deiTts 
dust  during  July  gave  good  control. 
Considering  ease  of  application  this 
treatment  seems  very  promising. 


BRISTOL     COUNTY     F  A  RM  E  RS'  B  U  L  L  E  T  I  N 


JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


ANNA  SILVIA 

In  1920  Anna  Silvia  of  Johnson 
Street,  Taunton,  enrolled  in  the  4-H 
Bread  Club  at  the  County  Street  School. 
She  became  an  ardent  bread  maker.  Her 
interest  did  not  stop  here  for  she  en- 
joyed preparing  many  of  the  meals  for 
the  rest  of  her  family.  She  spent  many 
hours  with  her  leader  learning  short 
cuts  in  cooking  and  uses  of  leftovers. 

Anna  was  selected  as  County  Bread 
Making  Champion  in  1923  which  entitled 
her  to  a  glorious  week  at  State  Camp 
in  Amherst.  The  following  year  she  won 
a  week's  trip  to  Camp  Field,  Brockton 
Fair. 

When  she  graduated  from  grammar 
school  in  1925  she  was  unable  to  con- 
tinue 4-H  club  work  but  did  help  at 
home. 

Through  club  work  she  became  in- 
terested in  nursing  and  upon  completing 
high  school  in  1929  entered  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital  in  Providences,  R.  I., 
where  she  completed  her  training  in 
1932. 

For  the  past  year  she  has  been  caring 
for  a  chronic  invalid. 

Her  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  4-H 
club  work  has  carried  over  to  other 
members  of  the  family.  Francis,  Flor- 
ence and  Ernest  Silvia  are  now  making 
fine  records  for  themselves. 


CANNING  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Professor  William  R.  Cole,  State 
Specialist  in  Horticulture  Manufactures, 
is  to  be  in  Bristol  County  July  7  and  8, 
also  August  6  and  7.  Would  your  club 
like  some  special  help  from  him?  If  so 
get  your  request  into  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  Office  soon  as  it 
will  be  a  case  of  first  come  first  served. 


4-H  ROOM  IMPROVEMENT  CONTEST 

Prepared  by  Marion  E.  Forbes,  Assist- 
ant State  Club  Leader 

Girls  who  plan  to  "do  over"  a  room 
at  home  during  the  summer  months 
should  enroll  in  the  state  contest.  Rib- 
bons will  be  awarded  again  this  year. 

The  room  should  be  visited  by  the 
girls'  club  agent  before  changes  are 
made.  Each  girl  may  then  make  as  many 
changes  as  she  wishes.  A  copy  of  "My 
Own  Room"  bulletin  will  be  sent  each 
girl  who  chooses  to  do  over  her  own 
room,  and  other  helpful  literature  will 
be  sent  if  a  different  room  is  chosen  for 
improvement. 

In  the  fall  each  room  will  be  visited 
again  by  the  club  agent.  The  girls  who 
stand  highest  in  the  county  in  this  pro- 
ject will  be  candidates  for  state  prize 
ribbons. 

These  factors  will  be  considered  in 
the  judging: 

Amounts  of  improvements  made. 


Amount  of  work  done  by  the  club 
member. 

Total  cost  of  improvements  made. 

Appearance  of  room  after  improve- 
ment. 

Written  account  of  experiences. 

Record  of  work  done  and  cost  of  each 
item. 

No  girl  should  feel  discouraged  be- 
cause of  small  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  improvement.  This  may  be  an 
asset  since  she  will  necessarily  have  to 
be  more  clever  in  the  use  of  these  lim- 
ited funds. 

All  rooms  should  be  ready  for  final 
visits  by  October  15.  Get  in  touch  with 
your  county  office  if  you  wish  to  en- 
roll. 


FINAL  EXHIBITS 

Many  of  the  clubs  had  very  fine  ex- 
hibits and  programs  this  past  month. 
Some  of  the  more  outstanding  were  the 
followings:  County  Street  Clubs- 
Leaders,  Miss  Louise  B.  Sears,  Miss  Ida 
Davis,  Avis  Worthington,  Margaret  Rus- 
coni,  Sophie  Bator,  Jennie  Rusconi, 
George  Gray,  Joseph  Rusconi,  Gilbert 
White  and  Rianoldo  Ascherio;  Oakland 
Handicraft  Club — leaders,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willard  Chace;  South  Rehoboth  Clubs — 
leaders.  Miss  Najarian,  Mrs.  Harry  Lu- 
cas and  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Cnossen;  Ma- 
rie S.  Howard  School  Clubs — leaders, 
Miss  Susie  J.  Davis,  Miss  Blanche  Rog- 
ers, Everett  Philla,  and  Laurence  Philla; 
Long  Plain  Clubs — leaders.  Miss  Anna 
Orlowski  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Gilmore; 
Gidley  Club,  North  Dartmouth — leaders, 
Mrs.  Harry  Goodwin,  Mrs.  Ralph  Doran, 
Raymond  Harrington,  Ralph  Doran,  Jr., 
and  Andrew  Goodwin;  Faunce  Corner 
Clubs — leader.  Miss  Edna  Barnes;  South 
Somerset  Street — leaders,  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Logan  and  Miss  Ethel  Tompkins; 
Bark  Street,  Swansea,  Clubs — leaders, 
Mrs.  Victor  Pontes,  Mrs.  Manuel  Men- 
doza.  Miss  Margaret  Donnelly;  North 
Raynham — leader.  Miss  Barbara  Sulli- 
van. 


COUNTY  CAMP  NOTES 

Plans  are  fast  rounding  into  shape 
for  County  Camp  and  everything  will 
be  in  readiness  by  Sunday  noon,  June 
21. 

Additional  counsellors  for  the  camp 
are  the  following:  Mrs.  Jane  Munroe 
and  Mrs.  Bernice  Witherell,  both  of  Re- 
hoboth. 

Camp  hobbies  will  probably  include 
the  following:  Leather  craft,  wood 
carving,  music,  and  nature.  There  will 
be  a  charge  of  not  over  twenty-five 
cents  for  hobbies  to  cover  cost  of  ma- 
terial   used. 

M,r.  D.  Lee  Johnson  of  Rehoboth  has 
very  kindly  offered  to  truck  all  neces- 
sary baggage  to  and  from  County  Camp. 
I  am  sure  he  would  be  glad  to  carry 


luggage  that  you  cannot  carry  if  you 
will  leave  it  at  the  club  agent's  home  in 
Segreganset  not  later  than  Saturday 
evening,  June  20. 

Don't  forget  to  biing  permits  for 
swimming  and  boating  from  your  par- 
ents; also  a  certificate  or  note  from  your 
family  doctor  or  the  School  Nurse  that 
you  are  "fit"  for  camp. 


GARDEN  CLUB   NOTES 

Keep  the  weeds  out  of  the  garden. 
In  dry  weather  such  as  we  are  having 
it  is  more  necessary  than  ever  to  get 
them  out  for  they  sap  the  soil  of  mois- 
ture that  the  vegetables  should  get. 

Second  plantings  of  corn,  beans, 
beets  and  carrots  should  be  made  now; 
also  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  pepper 
plants  should  be  set. 

The  common  garden  insects  to  be 
found  in  the  gardens  now  are  potato 
beetle,  cucumber  beetle,  cutworms. 
Spray  potatoes  with  arsenate  of  lead  or 
if  you  have  only  a  few  hills  or  rows  pick 
them  off  and  put  in  a  can  of  kerosene. 
The  cucumber  and  melons  and  squash 
plants  should  be  sprayed  with  arsenate 
of  lead  and  Bordeaux  mixture.  Pow- 
dered lime  scattered  on  the  foliage  will 
repel  the  insect.  For  cut  worms  put  col- 
lars around  the  stems  of  tomatoes. 
Otherwise  use  a  mash  made  of  bran, 
paris  green  and  molasses  in  following 
parts,  5-y8-y2.  Moisten  mash  and  scat- 
ter a  little  around  at  dusk. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  standing  of  the  Poultry  Clubs  of 
the  County  for  April  was  as  follows: 
First,  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Club,  Attle- 
boro;  second,  Caswell  Poultry  Club, 
East  Taunton;  third,  Full-O-Pep,  North 
Dartmouth;  fourth,  Faunce  Corner 
Poultry  Club,  Dartmouth;  fifth,  Factory 
Poultry  Club,  Westport;  sixth.  Green- 
wood Hustlers'  Poultry  Club,  North 
Westport;  seventh.  Common  Poultry 
Club,  Berkley. 

The  three  individual  prize  winners 
were:  First,  Robert  and  Abraham  Lev- 
enthal  and  Martin  Slutsky,  Attleboro, 
27.53  eggs  per  bird;  second,  George 
Remillard,  Attleboro,  26.37  eggs  per 
bird;  third,  Alfred  Henault,  East  Taun- 
ton, 26.18  eggs  per  bird.  Others  who 
stood  high  were  Howard  Slocum,  North 
Dartmouth;  Louis  Bergeron,  East  Free- 
town; John  Riley,  East  Taunton;  Ken- 
neth and  Gladys  McConvill,  North  Dart- 
mouth; Randolph  Riley,  East  Taunton; 
Leonard  and  Ralph  Doran,  North  Dart- 
mouth; James  Hathaway,  Berkley; 
George  Cardoza  and  Alfred  Perry, 
Westport;  Robert  Quimby,  Attleboro; 
Bernard  and  Theodore  Paquette  and 
Stella  Mitzan,  North  Dartmouth;  Harold 
Omerod,  Westport;  Everett  Bauer,  At- 
tleboro, and  Frank  Morton,  East  Taun- 
ton. 
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FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK 


A  FARMERS'  "TARIFF" 


SUGGESTIONS    ON   PICKING    FRUIT 


Advance  information  as  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  speakers  who  will  dis- 
cuss the  farm  problems  has  gone   out 
from  Amherst  and  it  looks  like  a  valu- 
able week  for  our  rural  folk.  The  discus- 
sions   and    demonstrations    are    carried 
out    from    Tuesday,    July    28,    through 
Friday,  July  31.  The  program  is  very 
well   selected   to   meet  present   day   re- 
quirements and  problems,  and  practical- 
ly all   branches   of  farming  and  home- 
making  have  been  considered.  The  pro- 
gram by  days  is  as  follows: 
Tuesday,     July     28  —  Fruit     Growing, 
Home   Flower    Garden,   Homemak- 
ing,  Forestry. 
Wednesday,    July    29 — Fruit    Growing, 
Home    Flower    Garden,    Homemak- 
ing.  Market  Garden,  Dairy. 
Thursday,  July  30-^Home  Flower  Gar- 
den,   Homemaking,    Lawns,    Dairy, 
Agricultural  Conservation,  Poultry, 
Beekeepers. 
Friday,    July    31 — Farm    Management, 
Homemaking,    Farm    Crops,    Nur- 
serymen, Parent-Teachers,  Grange. 
Besides  these  specific  days  there  will 
be  meetings  and  special  events  for  the 
allied  agricultural  industries  and  asso- 
ciations. Programs  will  be  furnished  up- 
on  request. 

Why  not  make  up  a  group  and  take 
a  vacation  at  the  Farm  and  Home 
Week? 


SAVING  YOUR  OWN  SEED 


Many  market  gardeners  in  the  coun- 
ty save  their  own  strain  of  vegetable 
seeds  each  year  and  we  print  part  of 
a  discussion  by  Robert  E.  Young  of 
Waltham  Field  Station  as  follows: 

"A  constant  supply  of  good  seed  is  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  market  gar- 
dener. He  should  look  to  his  seedsman 
to  keep  him  supplied  with  the  best  to  be 
obtained.  If,  however,  he  finds  that  the 
seedsman's  best  strain  is  not  adapted 
to  his  land  and  method  of  growing,  and 
he  has  plants  in  his  own  crop  that  are 
superior,  he  is  justified  in  considering 
the  advisability  of  saving  his  own  seed. 

The  vegetables  that  pollinate  them- 
selves are:  Tomato,  bean,  lettuce,  dan- 
delion, and  pea.  Seed  from  these  vege- 
tables may  be  saved  with  safety  if 
proper    care    is    used    in    selecting   the 


Through  all  the  long  years  American 
manufacturers  have  enjoyed  a  "pro- 
tective tariff."  In  the  early  years  it  was 
because  they  were  "infant"  industries. 
More  recently  it  is  to  maintain  higher  a 
"standard  of  living"  for  American  work- 
men. The  farmer  got  from  politicians 
"weasel"  words  and  promises — only. 

M,ore  recently,  in  the  Federal  Land 
Bank,  the  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tion, and  now  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act,  the  farmer  is  getting  honest  con- 
sideration. The  "Soil  Conservation  Act" 
comes  as  near  to  being  a  fair  counter- 
balance to  the  manufacturer's  tariff  as 
we  are  likely  to  see.  Shrewd  farmers 
will  take  advantage  of  it  as  shrewd 
manufacturers  take  advantage  of  the 
tariff. 

So  let's  get  in  line  with  Soil  Con- 
servation by  filling  out  the  "work 
sheet."  By  returning  the  enclosed  post- 
card, the  Soil  Conservation  Agent,  Mr. 
Vincent  Riley,  or  a  committeeman,  will 
assist  you.  No  contract,  no  obligation 
whatever;  but  it  puts  you  in  line  of  ad- 
vantage this  year,  or  the  next,  or  the 
next.  The  card  requires  no  postage. 

(The  card  is  in  Mr.  Harris'  name  in- 
stead of  Mr.  Riley's  because,  as  yet, 
Mr.  Riley  does  not  have  the  franking 
privilege.) 

G.  H.  GILBERT,  Director. 

plants  and  fruit.  Several  of  our  growers 
save  their  own  horticultural  bean  seed, 
and  certain  ones  have  developed  strains 
particularly  suited  to  their  own  farms. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  save  ^eed  of  the 
biennials,  as  the  roots  of  plants  must 
be  stored  over  winter.  Beets  are  usually 
cross  pollinated,  but,  if  carefully  se- 
lected roots  are  set  out  in  the  spring, 
the  resulting  seed  should  be  as  good 
as  or  better  than  the  parent.  The  same 
holds  true  for  the  carrot,  except  that 
the  planting  must  be  isolated  to  prevent 
cross  pollination  with  the  wild  carrot 
which  abounds  here. 

A  group  of  plants  to  be  considered  is 
one  that  is  nearly  always  cross  pollin- 
ated, and  this  makes  saving  one's  own 
seed  very  uncertain:  Cucumber,  squash, 
melon,  and  corn    (hybrid). 

Cucumber,  squash,  and  melon  plants 
bear  both  male  and  female  flowers  on 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 


Berries,  like  vegetables,  are  best  when 
picked  early  in  the  day  because  they  are 
then  turgid  with  the  accumulated  mois- 
ture taken  in  during  the  night  when 
evaporation  from  parts  of  the  plant 
that  are  above  ground  is  slowed  up. 

Berries  should  not,  however,  be 
picked  when  wet,  unless  for  immediate 
use. 

Grapes,  in  common  with  nearly  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  are  at  their  best  when 
fully  ripened  on  the  vines.  When  pick- 
ing for  home  use  or  for  nearby  market 
they  should  be  ripened  ready  to  eat  on 
the  vine  to  get  the  luscious  flavor  and 
aroma  that  this  delicious  fruit  yields  us 
when  at  its  best. 

As  the  experienced  grower  well 
knows  diflrerent  kinds  of  fruit  have 
quite  different  bearing  habits.  For  ex- 
ample, apples  and  pears  are  borne  on 
what  is  called  a  fruit  spur,  a  small  stub 
that  may  blossom  and  bear  fruit  in- 
definitely. In  early  thinning  of  apples 
it  is  desirable  to  leave  alternate  fruit 
spurs  along  the  branch  empty  of  fruit 
as  one  means  of  inducing  a  yield  of 
fruit  every  year.  The  fruit  spur  that  is 
not  allowed  to  yield  this  year  is  more 
likely  to  blossom  and  yield  next  year. 

One  of  the  most  serious  errors  made 
by  the  inexperienced  in  pruning  and 
picking  apples  and  pears  is  the  break- 
ing off  of  fruit  spurs  by  climbing  in  the 
trees  or  even  pruning  them  off  in  ignor- 
ance of  their  importance. 

When  apples  or  pears  are  picked  they 
should  be  cracked  off  by  placing  the 
thumb  or  finger  against  the  junction  of 
the  fruit  stem  and  fruit  spur,  then 
bending  the  stem  over  this  thumb  or 
finger  so  as  to  pick  the  stem  with  the 
fruit  but  leave  the  spur  on  the  tree  un- 
harmed. 

Knowledge  of  the  bearing  habits  of 
different  fruits  is  similarly  important  to 
prune  intelligently.  Grapes  are  borne 
on  new  growth,  peaches  are  borne  on 
wood  grown  the  previous  year,  but 
pruning  is  another  story. 

Pears  are  an  exception  in  that  they 
ripen  at  their  best  after  picking.  They 
may  be  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree 
but  if  picked  somewhat  early  and  kept 
in  a  cool,  dark  place  they  ripen  per- 
fectly. 
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BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH   HERD   IMPROVEMENT   ASSOCIATION,   JUNE,    1936 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


Total  herds,  26;  total  cows  on  test,  835;  number  cows  in  milk,  754;  num- 
ber cows  dry,  81;  average  production  per  cow,  727  pounds  milk,  29.7  pounds  but- 
terfat;   average   butterfat  test,   4.08   per   cent. 

HIGHEST  HERDS 


Owner  and  Address 

1.  Ivory   W.    Kimball,   Rehoboth 

2.  David  M,  Peckham,  Rehoboth 

3.  H.  A.  Standish,  Middleboro 

4.  George  B.  Flint,  East  Mansfield 

4.  Henry  Bartlett,  West  Bridgewater 

5.  Young  Orchard  Co.,  Taunton 

5.  Warren  L.  Ide,  Berkley 

6.  John  A.  Davis,  Norwell 

7.  Albert  H.  Kress,  Hingham 

8.  Prescott  Farm,  No.  Dartmouth 

9.  F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 
10.  B.  W.  Shaw,  Middleboro 

TEN  HIGH  COWS  IN  MILK  AND 

Owner  and  Address 

1.  F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 

2.  H.  A.   Standish,  Middleboro 

3.  Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater 

4.  Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater 

5.  Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth 

6.  Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven 

7.  Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater 

8.  George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 

9.  H.  A.   Standish,  Middleboro 
10.  Coweset  Farm,  W.  Mansfield 
10.  Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven 


Average 

No.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.Fat 

18 

916 

38.9 

23 

934 

37.8 

18 

962 

37.3 

27 

1090 

36.9 

24 

853 

36.9 

12 

856 

34.9 

29 

880 

34.9 

17 

856 

34.3 

14 

610 

34.0 

19 

841 

32.5 

38 

808 

31.8 

28 

772 

31.3 

BUTTEF 

tFAT  PRODUCTION 

Cow 

Breed 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.Fat 

22 

P.B.H. 

1680 

82.3 

Nellie 

P.B.A. 

2052 

71.8 

14 

P.B.J. 

1596 

70.2 

3 

Gr.H. 

1893 

70.0 

Amber 

P.B.A. 

1584 

66.5 

Maggie 

P.B.H. 

1356 

66.4 

1 

Gr.H. 

1740 

66.1 

18 

P.B.H. 

2199 

66.0 

Fannell 

P.B.A. 

1770 

65.5 

F5 

P.B.J. 

1116 

64.7 

Anna 

Gr.H. 

1659 

64.7 

ERNEST  L.  GOFF,  Supervisor. 

SAVING  YOUR  OWN  SEEDS 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  2) 
the  same  vine.  Bees  and  other  insects 
carry  the  pollen  from  the  male  ilower 
to  the  female.  Inasmuch  as  the  insects 
may  have  visited  other  squash  plants, 
or  even  other  varieties  of  squash,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  what  kind  of  plant 
the  pollen  comes  from.  The  plant  sup- 
plying the  pollen  contributes  half  of  the 
characters  to  the  new  seed.  You  may 
select  fine  cucumber  or  squash  for 
seed,  only  to  discover  the  next  year 
that  the  plant  that  supplied  the  pollen 
was  inferior.  To  be  sure  of  getting  good 
seed  of  these  plants,  it  is  necessary  to 
bag  the  flowers  and  hand  pollinate  or 
isolate  them  from  other  plants  which 
might   supply   undesirable   pollen. 

Seed  should  not  be  saved  from  the 
new  hybrid  corn.  The  desirable  char- 
acters of  this  corn  are  brought  about 
by  crossing.  The  second  year  after 
the  cross,  many  types  of  corn  will  be 
produced  from  the  same  lot  of  seed." 


ELSMORE   AUSTIN 

Back  in  1924  Elsmore  Austin  of 
Mansfield,  then  about  12  years  old,  en- 
rolled in  a  Poultry  Club  and  became  so 
enthusiastic  about  it  that  he  was  able 
to  get  four  or  five  other  boys  together 
to  organize  a  club. 


For  a  few  years  this  club  continued 
intact,  after  which  time  Elsmore  went 
away  to  school,  Dean  Academy,  in 
Franklin,  Mass. 

When  he  returned  a  few  years  later 
he  started  in  the  poultry  club  work 
again  doing  considerable  hatching  and 
raising  quite  a  large  flock  from  which 
he  received  good  yields  of  eggs.  He  had 
a  nice  little  retail  egg  trade  in  Mans- 
field which  netted  him  a  neat  profit. 

When  Elsmore  was  about  fifteen  years 
old  he  was  chosen  county  poultry  cham- 
pion which  at  that  time  was  rewarded 
by  a  free  trip  to  the  State  Club  Camp 
at  Amherst. 

A  few  years  later  he  entered  the  New 
York  "Aggie"  School  at  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island,  New  York,  paying  his  way 
through  largely  with  money  earned  in 
the  4-H  Poultry  Club. 

Since  graduation  from  the  New  York 
"Aggie"  a  few  years  ago,  Elsmore  has 
worked  in  a  few  large  orchards  in  this 
section  as  well  as  being  foreman  on  one 
or  two  large  farms. 

Two  years  ago  Elsmore  led  a  poul- 
try and  daii-y  club  in  Mansfield  and 
when  Camp  Vail,  the  4-H  Camp  at  East- 
ern States  Exposition,  opened  last  fall 
Elsmore  was  chosen  to  represent  this 
county  at  that  Camp.     He   did   such  a 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  1) 


SOCIAL  AND  ATHLETIC  CALENDAR 
Beach     Party — Date,     July     23 ;     place. 
Fort  Phoenix.  Hosts,  Mr.  Millard  and 
Mr.    Woodward;   hostesses,   Mrs.   Mil- 
lard and  Mrs.  Woodward. 
Camping     Trip — Date,     August     22-23; 
place,    Crowell    Hill,    Auburn,    Mass. 
Advisors,  Mr.  Philbrook,  Mr.  Hawkes, 
Mr.  Gilbert. 
Tennis,    Horseshoe    and    Canoe    Meet — 
Date,    September   18.      Advisors,   M,r. 
Wyeth,  Mr.   Tufts,  Mr.   Hawkes. 
Any  of  the  students  of  B.  C.  A.  S.  are 
invited  to  enjoy  these  events.  The  Beach 
Party  consists  of  field  and  water  sports, 
swimming,    diving,   racing,   and   best   of 
all  a  fire  and  lunch  on  the  beach.     The 
Camping  Trip  means  an  over  night  trip 
near  Worcester.  Meals  are  cooked  over 
an  open  fire,  we  sleep  under  the  stars, 
attend    church,    go    swimming,    enjoy    a 
change  of  scenery  and  forget  our  every 
day  work.  Come  along  with  us  this  year. 
The  Tennis,  Horseshoe  and  Canoe  Meet 
is  mostly  an  afternoon  of  skill.  The  best 
tennis   players,   horseshoe   pitchers   and 
canoe     tilters     participate    for    honors. 
Don't  forget,  fellows,  that  part  of  your 
athletic  awards  are  based  on  some   of 
these  events. 


ENROLMENTS 

Enrolments  of  new  students  for  the 
coming  year  are  being  filed.  At  the 
present  vnriting,  it  would  seem  that  our 
quota  would  be  reached  very  soon.  If 
you  or  any  of  your  friends  are  planning 
to  enter  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  this  fall,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  make  application  immediately. 


WORTHWHILE     FRESHMEN     PROJ- 
ECTS 


Roland  Paquette,  of  Taunton,  has  one 
of  the  outstanding  garden  projects  in 
the  freshmen  group.  In  spite  of  the  dry 
weather  and  rather  poor  soil,  he  has  ac- 
complished more  than  would  be  ex- 
pected. At  present  it  would  seem  that 
even  the  small  kitchen  garden  plot 
would   yield   an   income  worthwhile. 

Samuel  Bottomley,  Taunton.  There 
is  no  garden  as  outstanding  as  Sam's 
this  year.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a  gar- 
den where  all  the  best  practices  are 
carried  out  such  as — proper  use  of  rye 
for  green  manure,  use  of  a  portable  line 
of  irrigation,  rotation  crops  and  good 
cultivation.  Mr.  Frame,  with  whom  Sam 
lives  has  long  been  noted  for  his  ex- 
cellent pansies.  A  bed  exhibited  at  the 
spring  flower  show  called  forth  much 
comment.  Included  in  Sam's  layout  are 
small  fruits  as  well  as  vegetables,  mak- 
ing a  fine  well  balanced  home  garden. 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  3) 


BRISTOL     COUNTY     FARMERS'     BULLETIN 


HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


ANNUAL  HOME  BUREAU  DAY 

Mrs.  Arthur  O.  York  of  New  Bedford, 
President  of  the  Bristol  County  Home 
Bureau,  presided  at  the  business  meeting 
with  which  our  Annual  Meeting  opened 
on  June  6.  Mrs.  W.  Wallace  Austin  of 
Taunton,  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Perry  of  Seg- 
reganset,  and  Mrs.  Philip  A.  Gavin  of 
Norton  were  elected  members  of  the 
Executive  Board,  each  to  serve  a  three- 
year  term. 

Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr,  Home  Demon- 
stration Leader,  spoke  on  the  subject, 
"A  Challenge  for  1937."  Mrs.  Herr  said 
that  each  of  us  owes  a  responsibility 
to  the  community  in  which  we  live.  We 
should  study  community  problems,  and 
take  an  active  part  in  their  improve- 
ment. 

Miss  Ruth  Mclntire  described  plans 
for  our  fall  program  of  Play  Produc- 
tion, and  also  our  plans  for  giving  any 
needed  assistance  with  community 
studies. 

The  afternoon  program  was  opened 
with  community  singing  led  by  Miss  Mc- 
lntire. Miss  Dorothy  Stswart  described 
the  4-H  Club  Music  Appreciation  pro- 
gram and  four  local  clubs  co-operated 
by  repeating  the  dramatization  of  songs 
that  had  been  used  in  connection  with 
the  4-H  Achievement  Day  program. 

Mrs.  Lois  Chase's  Clothing  Club  from 
Taunton,  dramatized  "Rosa,"  a  Flem- 
ish folk  song.  Solvejg's'  "Cradle  Song" 
was  illustrated  by  Mrs.  D.  Lee  John- 
son's Food  and  Home  Furnishing  Club 
from  Rehoboth,  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Doran's 
Food  Club  from  North  Dartmouth, 
dramatized  Brahms'  "Lullaby".  And  to 
prove  that  boys  are  also  interested  in 
music,  Mr.  Willard  Chase's  Handicraft 
Club  of  Taunton  dramatized  "Home  on 
the  Range." 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  day 
was  Miss  Sue  Wigley's  excellent  talk 
on  "Forward  Planning."  Her  subject 
dealt  chiefly  with  economic  problems  of 
the  home.  Miss  Wigley  said  that  we 
should  take  time  to  write  our  goals  down 
and  then  work  steadily  to  achieve  them. 

That  her  fine  understanding  of  hu- 
man problems  was  largely  gained 
through  her  own  experiences  was  re- 
vealed during  her  talk.  Miss  Wigley  be- 
lieves that  families  should  share  and 
work  together  co-operatively  and  that 
only  by  making  definite  plans  and  work- 
ing together  can  they  hope  to  reach 
their  goals.  The  happiness  and  spiritual 
strength  of  families  that  live  and  work 
together  in  peace  and  harmony  is  of 
greater  value  than  any  wealth. 


lege  in  Amherst  gives  directions  accord- 
ing to  its  title  for  the  making  of  "Cot- 
tage, Neufchatel,  Cream,  Nut,  Olive, 
and  Pimento  Cheeses." 

Part  of  the  bulletin  contains  some  un- 
usual recipes  prepared  by  Miss  May  Fo- 
ley for  using  cottage  cheese. 

In  writing  to  the  Bristol  County  Ex- 
tension Service  at  Segreganset  for  this 
bulletin,  ask  for  Special  Circular  No. 
35. 


RIDDING  YOUR  HOME  AND  GARDEN 
OF  ANTS 

During  the  summer  months  the  con- 
trol of  ants  often  presents  a  serious 
problem.  Directions  for  meeting  this 
problem  have  recently  been  received 
from  the  State  College  and  you  may  ob- 
tain a  copy  by  writing  to  the  Bristol 
County  Extension  Service,  Segregan- 
set, Mass. 


RUST  STAINS 

If  rust  stains  froni  screens  appear 
after  curtains  are  washed,  they  may  be 
removed  before  the  rinsing  by  using  a 
solution  of  two  tablespoonfuls  of  oxalic 
acid  crystals  in  one  pint  of  warm  water. 
This  solution  may  be  applied  to  the 
stain  with  a  dropper.  Applications 
should  be  continued  until  the  stain  is 
gone.  The  curtain  is  then  rinsed  thor- 
oughly, one  tablespoonful  of  ammonia 
being  added  to  the  last  rinse. 


HOME     MADE     CHEESE     AND     ITS 

USES 

An    excellent   new   circular   prepared 
by  Professor  Frandsen  at  the  State  Col- 


FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK 

Bristol  County  Homemakers  will  find 
the  program  at  Farm  and  Home  Week 
particularly  interesting  this  year. 

A  complete  program  will  be  sent  to 
anyone  who  requests  it,  but  an  outline 
of  some  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  homemakers'  program  may  be  of  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Zanzig,  director  of  music 
for  the  National  Recreation  Association 
of  New  York  is  to  conduct  each  morn- 
ing a  program  of  community  singing  de- 
signed primarily  for  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  club  and  community  sing- 
ing. Mr.  Zanzig's  enthusiasm  and  real 
love  for  singing  makes  it  a  real  priv- 
ilege to  participate  in  such  a  series  of 
meetings.  Mr.  Zanzig  also  has  two  ap- 
pointments to  discuss  music  experiences 
for  all  children  at  which  time  he  will 
have  something  to  say  about  that  ever 
present  problem  of  getting  children  to 
practice. 

Rug  making,  food  fads  and  fallacies, 
clothing  problems  of  the  consumer, 
choosing-  foundation  garments,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  child  as  a  person,  and  a 
salad  and  sandwich  making  demonstra- 
tion are  a  few  of  the  subjects  to  be 
treated  by  persons  well  qualified  to 
handle  their  subjects. 

Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Williams'  many 
Bristol  County  friends  will  be  glad  to 


know  that  she  has  a  part  on  the  Home 
Flower  Garden  program. 

With  a  program  of  such  varied  inter- 
ests it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  any  parts 
to  emphasize.  Our  suggestion  is  that  the 
family  pack  up  their  tooth  brushes  and 
go  along  to  Amherst  from  July  28  to 
31  and  find  out  for  themselves  just 
what  this  week  has  to  offer. 


"LET'S  PUT  ON  A  PLAY" 

There  is  a  certain  fascination  about 
stepping  out  of  one's  own  character  and 
acting  a  part  on  the  stage.  It  is  this 
fascination  that  leads  people  to  suggest 
when  it  seems  necsssaiy  to  raise  money 
for  some  pet  organization,  'Oh,  let's  put 
on  a  play."  Little  Theatre  groups  are 
formed  by  those  who  have  succumbed  to 
the  fascination  and  who  have  learned 
the  recreational  opportunities  in  play 
production. 

Everyone  can  participate  in  dram- 
atics, it  is  one  recreational  activity  with- 
out an  age  limit.  One  is  never  too  old 
to  take  a  part  in  a  play. 

Because  of  continued  requests  for 
help  with  amateur  theatricals  the  Bris- 
tol County  Extension  Service  has  de- 
cided to  specialize  in  play  production 
this  fall.  A  series  of  four  meetings  will 
be  held  in  four  different  sections  of  the 
county.  Any  group,  small  or  large,  who 
would  like  to  put  on  a  one-act  play  will 
be  privileged  to  send  representatives  to 
these  meetings.  The  subjects  to  be  dealt 
with  are  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Selection  of  plays  and  a  plan  of 
organization. 

2.  Directing  the  play — simple  rules. 

3.  Staging  and  lighting  with  sugges- 
tions for  those  who  must  work  with  an 
unequipped  stage. 

4.  Costuming  and  a  demonstration 
of  make-up. 

Won't  you  join  us  and  put  on  a  play? 


TOMATOES 

No  other  crop  gives  as  much  food 
value  or  pounds  of  food  for  the  amount 
of  ground  used  as  good,  well-grown, 
well  cared  for  tomato  plants,  according 
to  garden  specialists  at  Massachusetts 
State  College.  Staked  plants  produce 
from  four  to  six  pounds  of  fruit  on 
four  square  feet  of  ground. 


Were  a  young  man  to  write  down  a 
list  of  his  duties,  health  would  be  among 
the  flrst  items  in  the  catalog.  This  is  no 
exaggeration  of  its  value,  for  health  is 
indispensable  to  almost  any  form  of  hu- 
man enjoyment. — Horace  Mann. 


Keep  your  face  always  toward  the 
sunshine,  and  the  shadows  will  fall  be- 
hind you. — Walt  Whitman. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


ELSMORE  AUSTIN 

(Continued  from  Page  2,  Column  2) 
fine   piece    of   work   there   that    "Uncle 
George"  Farley  arranged  for  him  to  en- 
ter   the     Springfield    Training    College 
where  Elsmore  has  been  this  past  year. 

He  has  made  a  fine  record  at  the  Col- 
lege this  past  year  besides  leading  a 
poultry  club  in  Hampden  County  for 
Club  Agent  Willard  G.  Patten. 

This  summer  he  is  a  camp  counselor 
in  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camp  in  Groveland, 
Mass. 

Elsmore  is  an  unusually  fine  chap 
with  a  wonderfully  fine  personality.  He 
has  done  notable  work  in  club  leader- 
ship in  this  county  and  will  no  doubt  be 
successful  in  his  future  work,  which  in 
all  probability  will  be  leadership  work 
of  some  kind. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  COUNTY  CAMP 

The  4-H  Club  Camp  of  Bristol 
County  started  June  21  at  dinner  time. 
There  were  91  campers  and  counselors 
with  Mr.  Wyeth  as  director.  This  first 
afternoon  was  spent  in  unpacking,  mak- 
ing up  bunks,  and  making  new  friends. 

A  picnic  supper  was  enjoyed  in  the 
grove  and  vesper  service  followed.  The 
Rev.  Hansel  H.  Tower,  pastor  of  the 
First  M.  E.  Church  of  Taunton,  gave  a 
short  yet  inspiring  talk  on  service.  At 
9.30   taps  was  heard. 

All  campers  were  up  bright  and  ear- 
ly Monday  morning.  After  flag  raising 
and  a  good  breakfast  an  assembly  was 
held.  The  campers  were  told  about  the 
hobbies  and  they  chose  leather  work, 
lead  by  Miss  Margaret  Bemis  and  Fran- 
cis Silvia;  wood  carving  under  the  di- 
rection of  Richard  Bugbee;  music  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Miss  Dorothy 
Stewart  and  Miss  Mildred  Ashley;  or  na- 
ture study  taught  by  John  Perry  and 
Elizabeth  Gilson. 

There  were  three  nature  walks  which 
all  campers  enjoyed  and  learned  a  great 
deal  about  flowers  and  trees.  The  final 
walk  was  a  nature  treasure  hunt. 

There  were  two  swimming  periods 
daily  to  enjoy  the  water  under  the  sup- 
ervision of  Joseph  Merrill. 

The  campfire  service  held  each  even- 
ing was  divided  into  two  parts.  The  se- 
rious part  consisted  of  a  song,  a  talk,  a 
worthwhile  poem.  The  humorous  part 
gave  campers  a  chance  to  show  their 
talent.  There  were  always  stunts  and 
songs.  A  news  reporter  during  camp- 
fire  would  read  writeups  of  camp 
events. 

Tuesday,  Mr.  Carl  Garey,  Club  Agent 
of  Newport,  R.  I.,  was  our  guest.  He 
gave  a  short  talk  that  evening  at  camp- 
fire. 

Wednesday  evening  the  campers  put 
on  a  circus  under  the  guidance  of^  the 
counselors. 

The  last  night  of  camp  arrived  and 


the  candlelight  service  took  place. 
There  were  more  visitors  than  there  had 
been  in  former  years.  Mr.  Wyeth  con- 
ducted this  ceremony.  The  camp  spirits 
for  next  year  were  brought  forward — 
Sophie  Bator  of  Taunton  represented 
the  girls,  and  Gilbert  White  of  Taunton 
the  boys. 

Next  the  4-H's  were  brought  forward 
They  were — Head:  Ellen  Swanson  and 
George  Riley;  Heart:  Dorothea  Brown- 
ell  and  Leonard  Roaen;  Hand:  Ora 
Chace  and  Ernest  Silvia;  Health:  Lor- 
raine Lavigne  and  Richard  Sprague. 

Mrs.  D.  Lee  Johnson  told  the  story 
of  the  fire-bringer  in  an  interesting 
manner.  Songs  were  sung  throughout 
the  program  and  the  service  ended  with 
taps  sounding  in  the  distance. 

On  Friday  a  news  sheet  was  printed 
and  distributed  among  the  campers. 

An  exhibit  of  hobbies  was  held  Fri- 
day morning  and  the  winners  were 
awarded  prizes. 

After     dinner     Camp     automatically 
closed.  Many  are  looking  forwaid  to  an- 
other trip  to  "Camp  Noquochoke.." 
— Dorothy  Hart. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  winners  of  the  three  ribbons  in 
the  County  Egg  Laying  Contest  for 
May,  the  last  month  of  the  contest  un- 
til next  fall  is  as  follows: 

First — Howard  and  George  Bankert, 
South  Attleboro. 

Second — Alfred  Henault,  East  Taun- 
ton. 

Third — George  Remillard,   Attleboro. 

Others  who  had  fiocks  that  averaged 
20  eggs  per  bird  and  over  were  Ran- 
dolph Riley,  East  Taunton;  Ralph  and 
Leonard  Doran,  North  Dartmouth; 
Harold  Larkin,  South  Attleboro;  Stella 
Mitzen,  North  Dartmouth;  Everett 
Bauer,  Attleboro  and  Louis  Bergeron, 
East  Freetown.  The  standing  by  clubs 
for  M^y  is  as  follows: 

First — Oak  Hill  Club,  Attleboro. 

Second — Caswell  School  Club,  East 
Taunton. 

Third — Full-O-Pep  Club,  North  Dart- 
mouth. 

Fourth — Faunce  Corner  Club,  North 
Dartmouth. 

Fifth — South  Attleboro  Club,  South 
Attleboro. 

Sixth — Greenwood  Hustlers,  North 
Westport. 

Seventh — Common  Club,  Berkley. 

Reports  were  not  received  from  the 
Factory  Club  of  Westport  and  the  Gid- 
ley  Club  of  North  Dartmouth. 

The  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Club  of  Attle- 
boro and  their  leader,  Mr.  George  Wil- 
liams, will  receive  a  free  two-day  trip 
to  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  at 
Springfield  in  September  for  having 
done  the  best  work  of  any  poultry 
club  in  the  county  during  the  past  sea- 
son. 


GARDEN  CLUB   NOTES 

Garden  club  members  should  plan  to 
exhibit  vegetables  and  flowers  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  fairs  this  late 
summer  and  fall:  Junior  Garden  Show, 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  August  27 
and  28;  The  Rehoboth  Fair,  Sept.  3,  4 
and  5,  and  the  Acushnet  Fair,  Sept.  16 
and  17.  This  will  be  a  fine  opportunity 
for  you  to  earn  some  cash  quite  easily 
if  you  grow  and  select  the  best  speci- 
mens. 

The  Club  Agent  will  meet  with  the  va- 
rious clubs  before  any  of  these  dates 
and  demonstrate  how  to  select  and  pre- 
pare vegetables  and  flowers  for  ex- 
hibition. 


Rotenone  Dust  is  good  for  many  veg- 
etable pests.  You  can  get  this  at  most 
of  the  stores  that  deal  in  seed  supplies. 
Write  for  a  pamphlet  about  it  or  one 
about  insects  and  diseases  of  vegetables 
and  flowers. 


REUNION       OF       FORMER       STATE 
CAMP  MEMBERS 

A  reunion  of  former  State  Camp  and 
Camp  Gilbert  members  will  be  held  at 
the  State  College,  Amherst,  July  17,  18, 
and  19.  The  cost  will  be  $1.00  per  day. 
Each  person  must  take  his  own  bed- 
ding. The  committee  in  charge  has  ar- 
ranged the  following  tentative  program : 
Friday — 

7.00  P.  M. — Registration. 
8.00  P.  M. — Social. 
Saturday — 

9.00  A.  M.  —  Inspection      of      State 
Camp. 
10.00  A.  M. — Meeting    to    renew    old 

acquaintances. 
12.30  P.  M^ — Registration     of     those 
who  come  Saturday. 
1.00  P.  M. — Meetings      of       County 

groups. 
3.00  P.  M. — Trip  to  Mt.  Sugarloaf. 

Weenie  Roast. 
8.00  P.  M.— Campfire. 
Sunday — 

10.00  A.  M. — Meeting  (with  speaker). 
11.00  A.M. — Tell   who   you   are   and 
what  doing. 
2.00  P.  M. — Business  meeting. 
3.00  P.  M. — Get-to-gether. 
5.00  P.  M. — Picnic   on   Mt.   Pleasant 
(Mr.  Farley,  speaker). 
Let's   have    a   good    delegation   from 
Bristol  County! 


WORTHWHILE  FRESHMEN  PROJ- 
ECTS (Continued  from  Page  2) 
Daniel  Clark  of  Brockton  has  a  small 
but  well  laid  out  kitchen  garden.  Cu- 
cumber beetles  and  Colorado  potato 
beetles  have  caused  much  annoyance, 
but  careful  spraying  has  saved  his  crop. 
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LATE    TOMATO    BLIGHT 


Late  Tomato  Blight  has  appeared 
in  Bristol  County  during  the  last 
few  days.  Several  men  have  taken  the 
necessary  precaution  to  have  their  to- 
matoes covered  with  Bordeaux.  More 
men  are  spraying  with  Bordeaux  this 
year  than  during  the  previous  two 
years.  In  order  to  have  proper  protec- 
tion from  late  blight,  Bordeaux  must  be 
forced  onto  the  undermost  leaves  and 
stems.  This  is  the  point  where  late 
blight  infection  starts. 

Many  growers  are  using  home-made 
Bordeaux  with  much  success.  Bordeaux 
5-5-50  is  made  by  first  dissolving  five 
pounds  of  bluestone  in  five  gallons  of 
water  in  a  wooden  barrel.  Next,  dis- 
solve five  pounds  of  hydrated  lime  in 
five  gallons  of  water  in  another  barrel. 
The  lime  mixture  must  be  added  to 
the  spray  tank  first  at  the  start  of  fill- 
ing. When  the  tank  is  nearly  full  add 
the  bluestone  and  mix  thoroughly. 

Stock  solutions  of  bluestone  and  hy- 
drated lime  may  be  made  in  separate 
barrels  days  before  actual  spraying.  In 
each  case  a  mixture  of  one  pound  to 
one  gallon  of  water  will  give  the  right 
proportion  when  the  spray  tank  is  filled, 
using  five  gallons  of  each  stock  solution 
to  50  gallons  of  water  in  the  spray 
tank. 


POTATO   SITUATION 


With  various  opinions  abounding  rel- 
ative to  expected  potato  yields  it  seems 
as  if  the  price  of  potatoes  should  stay 
around  a  dollar  a  bushel  during  the 
digging  season.  The  next  potato  crop 
report  is  due  August  10.  Present  in- 
dications are  for  light  yields  in  most 
potato  fields  in  Bristol  County.  Dry 
weather  hurt  the  set  and  size  of  Cob- 
blers on  light  land.  Within  the  same 
fields  the  crop  will  be  light  and  heavy. 

It  seems  advisable  with  earlier  pota- 
to areas  cleaning  up  rapidly  and  the 
Maine  Cobbler  crop  late,  to  prolong  dig- 
fcing  into  late  August  and  early  Sep- 
tember. It  may  be  advisable  for  men  to 
store  two  to  three  weeks  early  digging 
if  the  price  keeps  much  below  a  dollar 
a  bushel. 

In  selling  potatoes  one  should  be 
careful  about  selling  number  2  grades. 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  3) 


CLASS-WORK      RE-OPENS 
USUAL 


AS 


Notwithstanding  the  handicap 
from  losing  our  main  school  build- 
ing by  fire,  class  work  will  be  re- 
sumed in  temporary  quarters  at 
the  usual  dates. 

For    new    entrants     Wednesday 

morning,   Sept.  9,   at  nine  o'clock. 

For   all   upper  classmen   Thursday 

morning,    Oct.    1,   at   nine   o'clock. 

G.   H.   GILBERT,   Director 


LANDON   ENDORSES   SOIL  CON- 
SERVATION 


"The  wealth  of  our  soil  must  be  pre- 
served. We  shall  establish  effective  soil 
conservation  and  erosion  control  poli- 
cies in  connection  with  a  national  land 
use  and  flood  control  program — and 
keep  it  all  out  of  politics." — from  the 
Acceptance  Speech. 

The  sound  sense  of  a  permanent  na- 
tional soil  conservation  program  rightly 
commends  it  to  all  clear  thinking  per- 
sons, whatever  their  politics  or  profes- 
sion. The  present  set-up  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation program  is  the  work  of  able 
experts  and  leaders.  As  set-up  for  New 
England  it  is  the  work  of  our  own  New 
England  leaders. 

So  let's  get  in  line  100  per  cent  for 
Soil  Conservation.  It's  sound  sense  for 
the  individual  and  for  the  nation.  If 
you  haven't  filled  out  and  filed  the 
"Work  Sheet"  do  so  now — even  though 
it  offers  you  no  money  advantage 
this  year.  It  will  put  you  in  line  for 
next  year  and  the  year  after,  for  all  the 
years  ahead.  The  Bristol  County  Ex- 
tension Service  will  assist  you  for  the 
asking. 

— G.  H.  GILBERT,  Director. 


SOIL   CONSERVATION 


The  final  date  for  the  filing  of  work 
sheets  in  Bristol  County  has  closed. 
Now  the  work  of  compliance  and  check- 
ing will  take  place.  About  550  farmers 
in  the  county  can  use  governmental  help 
in  improving  and  maintaining  their 
farm  lands. 

Now,  all  farmers  who  can  use  the 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS 


There  is  every  indication  of  a  short 
crop  of  apples  this  fall.  The  freeze  in 
the  middle  of  May  affected  the  set  and 
the  June  drop  was  exceptionally  heavy. 
Some  growers  in  the  State  had  a  fair 
set  of  Baldwins  up  to  June,  then  re- 
ported a  complete  loss  from  drop.  And 
then  to  add  to  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition, a  severe  hail  storm  in  mid- 
July  just  about  finished  the  crop  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  county.  Apples, 
grapes,  plums  and  peaches  were  literally 
cut  to  pieces  in  North  Attleboro,  Digh- 
ton  and  Berkley. 

Prices  should  be  better  than  last  year 
because  of  tne  smaller  crop  forecasted 
and  a  better  buying  ability  at  the  stores 
by  the  consumer. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
situation  will  enable  one  to  sell  ev«ry 
apple  that  will  grow  to  maturity.  A 
cull  is  a  cull  at  any  time,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  easily  influenced  by  the  dumping 
into  it  of  fruit  that  because  of  its  low 
value,  brings  a  corresponding  low  price 
that  seriously  affects  the  sale  of  the  bet- 
ter grade  of  product. 


EARWIGS 


A  pest  that  is  apparently  on  the  in- 
crease in  Bristol  County  has  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Extension 
Office.  It  is  known  as  the  European  Ear- 
wig and  since  1911  has  been  serious  in 
adjoining  Newport  County.  In  early 
July  of  this  year  reports  have  come  to 
our  attention  of  the  presence  of  the  in- 
sect in  Fall  River,  Somerset  and  Digh- 
ton. 

A  brief  description  is  as  follows:  The 
adult  insects  are  of  the  hard  shelled 
beetle  type,  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  reddish  brown  in  color  and 
the  females  carry  a  prominent  forceps- 
like extension  at  the  end  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  antennae  or  "feelers"  are 
of  the  segmented  type  and  rather  long. 
The  pest  appears  about  the  middle  of 
June  and  continues  extensive  feeding 
on  all  kinds  of  vegetation  in  the  gardens 
and  lawns  until  the  middle  of  July. 
They  even  get  into  houses  and  because 
of  their  filthy  habits  are  certainly  a 
nuisance.  Because  of  their  habit  of 
feeding  at  night  and  hiding  by  day  in 

(Continued  on  Page  3,  Column  3) 
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BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH     COW    TEST     ASSOCIATION     REPORT — MONTH     OF 

JULY,   1936 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


Total  herds,  27;  Total  cows  on  test,  871;  number  cows  in  milk,  781;  number 
cows  dry,  90;  average  production  per  cow:  752  pounds  milk,  29.9  pounds  butter- 
fat;  average  butterfat  test,  .397  per  cent. 


10  HIGHEST  HERDS 


Owner  and  Address 
Young  Orchard  Co.,  Taunton 
Lakeville    State   San.,   Lakeville 
Prescott  Farm,  North  Dartmouth 
David  M.  Peckham,  Rehoboth 
Henry   Bartlett,   W.   Bridgewater 
George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansiield 
Albert  H.  Kress,  Hingham 
Leslie  N.  Clark,  Middleboro 
Warren  L.  Ide,  Berkley 
Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth 
F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 


9. 
10. 
10  HIGH  INDIVIDUAL  COWS  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 


No.  Cows 
12 
30 
18 
26 
24 
26 
14 
18 
29 
18 
39 


Average 
Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.Fat 


1033 
1157 


769 

1017 

605 


831 
795 
811 


41.6 
39.6 
37.9 
34.7 
34.3 
33.3 
33.1 
33.1 
32.5 
32.4 
31.7 


10. 


Owner  and  Address 
Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater 
F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 
Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater 
H.  A.  Standish,  Middleboro 
George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 
Coweset  Farm,  W.  Mansfield 
Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater 
George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 
Young  Orchard  Co.,  Taunton 
Henry  Bartlett,  W.   Bridgewater 


Cow 

5 
22 
14 
Nellie 
18 
D.3 
17 
14 
Jeanette 

3 


Breed 
P.B.H. 
P.B.H. 
P.B.J. 
P.B.A. 
P.B.H. 
P.B.J. 
P.B.J. 
P.B.H. 
P.B.A. 
Gr.H. 


Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.Fat 


1705 
1770 
1401 
2012 
2142 
1246 
1243 
2263 
1820 
1773 


78.4 
72.6 
71.5 
70.4 
66.4 
66.0 
65.9 
65.6 
65.5 
63.8 


ERNEST  L.  GOFF,  Supervisor. 


PERTINENT     POULTRY     POINTERS 


FARM  RADIO 


Don't  overcrowd  these  days,  or  any- 
time for  that  matter.  Some  of  these  hot 
nights  when  the  thermometer  is  eighty 
degrees  and  the  humidity  is  high,  go  out 
to  the  pullet  houses  or  shelters  and  see 
how  they  are  getting  along.  Then  do  aa 
you  would  be  done  by.  It  will  pay. 

How  many  times  did  you  pick  up  the 
eggs  today?  If  your  eggs  do  not  bring 
top  prices  and  the  cause  is  germ  devel- 
opment or  too  large  air  cell  to  be  classed 
as  fresh,  remember  the  hen  did  her  part 
to  give  you  a  good  egg  to  start  with. 
The  rest  is  up  to  you. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  2) 
approved  practice  of  winter  cover  crops 
should  plan  to  do  so.  A  winter  cover 
crop  is  absolutely  essential  on  Bristol 
County  farm  lands.  The  long  open  fall 
with  heavy  rains  leach  and  wash  the 
light  soils.  A  winter  cover  crop  will 
save  some  of  the  unused  fertilizers  by 
using  it  in  growth.  A  cover  crop  will 
furnish  feed  for  cows  late  in  the  fall 
and  during  early  spring  when  hay 
prices  are  apt  to  be  high.  At  present  the 
government  will  reimburse  a  farmer  at 
the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  acre  for  each 
acre  of  winter  cover  crops  grown.  This 
will  just  about  cover  one-half  the  seed 
cost  of  wheat,  barley,  or  rye. 


Do  you  use  the  radio  to  your  best  ad- 
vantage? Station  WBZ  at  Boston  co- 
operating with  the  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  and  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company  maintains  a  definite  sched- 
ule of  farm  broadcasts.  At  6.30  A.  M. 
prices!  and  comments  are  given  on  the 
Boston  Butter  and  Egg  Market,  Brock- 
ton Egg  Auction,  Springfield  Market, 
Providence  Egg  and  Produce  Market 
New  York  Broiler  Market.  Also  at  this 
hour  timely  agricultural  news  is  given 
as  well  as  special  broadcasts  such  as 
spray  recommendations.  Daily  at  1.00 
o'clock  there  are  broadcasts  by  agricul- 
tural leaders  on  various  farm  topics. 
This  broadcast  is  followed  by  comment 
on  the  Boston  Terminal  Market,  the 
Boston  and  New  York  Potato  Market 
and  carload  receipts  of  all  kinds  of 
produce  at  Boston. 

From  Station  WJAR  at  Providence 
there  is  a  market  broadcast  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday  and  Saturday  at  12.45 
P.  M.  From  WNBH  Mondays  at  12.00 
noon  your  County  Agricultural  Agent 
discusses  timely  farm  topics  affecting 
Bristol  County  agriculture.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  with  Stations 
WNBH  and  WSAR  to  broadcast  daily 
reports  from  Fall  River  Farmers'  Mar- 
ket. 


WHERE   SOME  OF  THEM  ARE 

George  Berry  '34,  Frank  Brown  '34, 
and  Joseph  Massey,  are  working  for  the 
H.  P.  Hood  Dairy  Company  of  Fall 
River.  Brown  has  a  route  of  his  own 
and  the  other  two  are  route  helpers. 

Ellsworth  Phillips  '36  is  again  in  land- 
scape and  gardening  work  at  the  Cot- 
tage Nurseries  at  Smith  Mills.  He 
specializes  in  everything  perennial, 
gold  fish,  window  boxes,  water  lilies, 
and  bridal  bouquets. 

Kenneth  Fischer  '36  and  Elmer  Bry- 
ant, both  of  West  Bridgewater,  are 
working  at  Johnson's  Greenhouses  in 
C  amp  ell  o. 

Albert  (Dutch)  Vanderberg  is  work- 
ing his  mother's  farm  in  Rehoboth.  He 
is  keeping  bees,  swine,  dairy  cattle  and 
poultry,  and  carrying  on  a  market  gar- 
den   enterprise. 

Russell  Miller  '36  is  working  on  his 
grandfather's  farm  this  year  while  he 
develops  his  own  poultry  plant  at  home. 
He  is  planning  to  build  a  poultry  house 
and  is  carrying  250  pullets  through  the 
summer. 

William  Wills  '38  of  Mansfield  has 
left  his  work  at  the  school  farm,  where 
he  was  working  in  the  nursery,  and  is 
now  employed  at  the  Harco  Orchards 
and  Poultry  Farm.  He  is  getting  fine  ex- 
perience in  trapnesting  and  pedigree 
breeding. 

Sidney  Winslow  is  working  on  the 
Eben  Brown  poultry  farm,  Rehoboth, 
and  James  Smith  on  the  Warren  Arnold 
poultry  farm  next  door.  Both  were 
freshmen  last  year.  Sidney  has  been 
working  since  early  in  the  spring  and 
his  records  show  that  practically  very 
cent  that  he  has  earned  has  been  saved. 
He  expects  some  day  to  attend  Massa- 
chusetts State  College,  when  he  will 
need  this. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Walter  Laycock  '35,  surprised  us  by 
calling  at  B.  C.  A.  S.  this  summer  with 
his  bride. 


COMING  EVENTS 
Camping    Trip. 

The  annual  camping  trip  will  be  held 
August  22-23,  at  Crowell  Hill,  in  Au. 
burn,  Mass.  The  crowd  will  meet  at  the 
dormitory  at  twelve  o'clock,  Saturday 
noon.  Bring  your  tooth  brush,  pajamas 
and  blankets.  We  will  sleep  under  the 
stars,  cook  our  meals  over  an  open  fire 
and  get  a  taste  of  mountain  air.  Mp, 
Gilbert,  Mr.  Hawkes  and  Mr.  Philbrook 
are  the  advisers.  If  you  wish  to  go  with 
the  group  please  get  in  touch  with  one 
of  the  advisers. 
Tennis,   Horseshoe  and  Canoe   Meet. 

Date,  September  18th. 

Advisers,  Mr.  Wyeth,  Mr.  Tufts,  Mr, 
Hawkes. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


OF   COURSE   YOU   CAN   TOMATOES 

There  is  nothing  that  is  canned  or 
preserved  during  the  summer  that  can 
bring  greater  returns  to  the  family  in 
variety  of  uses  and  in  health  units  than 
plain  canned  tomatoes. 

Those  who  have  tried  the  method  of 
canning  recommended  by  the  specialists 
at  the  State  College  agree  that  the  to- 
matoes taste  more  like  the  fresh  prod- 
uct than  those  canned  by  any  other 
method. 

The  following  recipe  is  quoted  from 
"Food  Preservation,"  a  leaflet  prepared 
at  the  State  College  and  distributed 
through  the  Bristol  County  Extension 
Service,  Segreganset,  Mass. 

One  bushel  (60  pounds)  makes  35 
pint  jars. 

"1.  If  canned  in  quantity  grade  for 
size.  Do  not  can  tomatoes  that  show 
much  green  at  the  base  of  the  fruit. 
Any  fruits  having  rot  should  be  dis- 
carded. 

2.     Wash  in  cold  water. 

o.  Blanch  to  loosen  skins.  The  time 
required  will  vary  depending  upon 
relative  amount  of  water  and  tomatoes. 
Generally  from  1  to  1  %  minutes  will 
be  sufficient  if  boiling  water  is  4  to  5 
times  weight  of  fruit.  Cool  at  once  in 
cold  water. 

4.  With  a  sharp  pointed  knife  re- 
move the  core  from  the  stem  end  by 
cutting  out  a  conical  shaped  piece.  The 
diameter  at  the  outer  end  shall  include 

•all  of  the  hard  white  part  of  the  fruit 
and  the  depth  shall  be  sufficient  to  re- 
move all  of  the  hard  core  within. 

5.  Strip  off  the  skin  and  remove  the 
black  tip  at  blossom  end  of  fruit. 

6.  Cut  into  pieces  convenient  for 
passing  through  the  top  of  container. 

7.  Fill  the  jar  about  half  full  then 
with  fingers  press  the  tomatoes  down. 
Continue  to  pack,  pressing  down  to  se- 
cure a  solid  pack  until  the  Jar  is  full. 
Press  out  V2  to  2-3  cup  of  juice  per 
pint  jar.  Add  %  teaspoon  salt  per  pint, 
1  teaspoon  per  quart. 

8.  Wipe  the  sealing  surface  to  re- 
move any  pulp  or  seeds,  adjust  the  rub- 
ber and  cover,  bring  the  top  clamp  in- 
to the  notch  on  cover,  and  process  in 
water  bath,  pints  30  minutes,  quarts  40 
minutes. 

9.  Remove  from  processor  and  com- 
plete the  seal  by  pressing  down  the  side 
clamps.  Set  aside  to  cool." 

If  you  like  a  full  jar  there  are  three 
points  to  watch.  First,  in  step  seven, 
be  sure  to  continue  adding  tomatoes  and 
pressing  out  the  juice  until  the  jar  is 
full  of  solid  tomatoes.  In  step  eight  be 
sure  the  water  bath  covers  the  jar  com- 
pletely, and  then  watch  to  see  that  the 
water  does  not  boil  too  hard.  A  nice 
rolling  boil  where  the  jars  do  not  bounce 


about  the  container  is  far  more  satisfac- 
tory than  a  more  violent  boiling. 

Try  this  method  and  see  if  you  do  not 
agree  with  me  that  this  is  the  best 
method  of  canning  tomatoes. 


MAY  WE  HELP? 

Do  you  tuck  notes  away  here  and 
there  hoping  to  be  reminded  of  this  or 
that  at  your  moment  of  need?  The 
moment  comes  and  passes — the  notes 
are  too  well  hidden  to  produce  any- 
thing but  a  vague  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  notes  you  tried 
to  save  gave  you  information  on  what 
to  do  when — 

Small  daugher  dawdles  for  hours 
getting  half  dressed. 

Son  John  slips  and  falls  on  the  new- 
ly oiled  road — 

Little  moths  flutter  briefly,  but  with 
sinister  import  as  you  open  the  closet 
door — 

You  press  your  husband's  suit  and 
the  seams  come  out  with  depressing 
"shinier  than  need  be"  results — 

There  are  a  number  of  bulletins  and 
leaflets  that  might  help  you  answer 
these  clothing  questions  and  others. 
Following  is  a  list  of  some  that  are 
available  free  of  charge. 
Clothing  Bulletins  and  Leaflets — Refer- 
ence List 
Compiled  by  Mrs.  Esther  Cooley  Page, 

Extension    Clothing   Specialist 
Massachusetts  State   College   Extension 

Service — Bulletins     on     Construction 

Service: 

Buttonholes  No.  122;  Pockets  and  Ar- 
rowheads No.  123;  Make  a  Dress  No. 
161;  Tools  and  Equipment  for  Sewing 
No.  158;  Pleats  and  Hems  No.  124; 
Necklines  and  Edge  Finishes  No.  125; 
Make  a  Coat  No.  162. 

A  Sewing  Box,  Blue  Print  and  Phot- 
ograph, describing  the  construction  of 
a  wooden  box  for  the  storage  of  small 
sewing  supplies,  can  be  borrowed  from 
your  home  demonstration  agent,  if  you 
are  interested  in  having  this  type  of 
thing  made. 

Mimeographed  pattern  diagrams  with 
suggestions  for  construction  of:  Bibs, 
Mittens,  Wrap  Around  Petticoat. 

Description  of  Home  Economics 
Courses  No.   135    (Extension). 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics— Mimeographed  Leaflets. 

Children's  Clothing  Designed  by  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

Illustrated  list  of  approved  commer- 
cial patterns  for  infants'  and  children's 
clothing. 

Clothing  for  Infants  Designed  by 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics — Illustrat- 
ed list  of  approved  commercial  patterns 
for  infants'  clothing,  suggestions  for 
materials  and  construction  are  includ- 
ed. 

Infants'  Clothing — Selection  of  styles 
and  materials  of  garments  for  infants, 


diagrams   for   cutting  and   construction 
points. 

A  Child's  Playsuit  Designed  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics — Il- 
lustrated sheet  describing  an  ideal  play- 
suit  for  a  small  child.  Construction 
points  are  suggested  . 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
Leaflets — An  illustrated  series  of  bulle- 
tins on  the  effects  of  clothing  on  the 
child,  principles  of  good  design  as  they 
affect  posture,  comfort  and  habit  train- 
ing, ease  of  construction,  laundering  and 
economy:  Children's  Rompers  No.  79; 
Dresses  for  the  Little  Girl  No.  80;  Suits 
for  the  Small  Boy  No.  52;  Sun  Suits 
for  Children  No.  24;  Ensembles  for 
Sunny  Days  No.  63;  Playsuits  for  Win- 
ter No.  54. 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Farmer's  Bulletins: 

Methods  and  Equipment  for  Home 
Laundering  No.  1497 — Information  on 
arrangement,  selection  and  care  of 
equipment;  discussion  of  electric  wash- 
ing and  ironing  machines;  suggestion 
for  softening  water;  choosing  laundry 
supplies;  and  doing  family  washing  and 
ironing. 

Stain  Removal  from  Fabrics  No.  1474 
— Principles  of  stain  removal,  sub- 
stances and  methods  used;  effect  on  va- 
rious kinds  of  materials.  Directions  for 
removing  about  100  kinds  of  stains. 

Clothes  M,oths  and  Their  Control  No. 
1353 — Description  of  these  insects,  and 
suggestions  for  control. 

Write  to  Blanche  W.  Fames,  County 
Demonstration  Agent,  Segreganset, 
Mass.,  if  you  feel  any  of  these  would 
be  helpful. 


EARWIGS 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3) 
or  under  any  rubbish  or  other  place  of 
concealment  the  means  for  control  are 
varied. 

One  of  the  best  methods  is  to  place 
several  berry  boxes  nested  in  one  an- 
other in  various  parts  of  the  garden.  Af- 
ter feeding  at  night  the  earwigs  will 
crawl  away  in  these  hiding  places  and 
may  be  destroyed  by  hot  water  or  oO 
in  the  morning.  Various  poison  baits  are 
useful  and  certain  ones  are  harmless  to 
cats  or  birds  because  of  the  materials 
and  methods  used. 

The  time  for  the  control  of  the  ear- 
wig is  now  past,  but  because  of  its  seri- 
ousness and  gradual  spread,  market  and 
home  gardeners,  fruit  and  flower  grow- 
ers should  be  alive  to  the  situation  and 
be  prepared  by  the  coming  spring  to 
carry  on  an  intensive  campaign  to  con- 
trol the  pest. 

The  Extension  Office  will  appreciate 
hearing  from  anyone  who  has  noticed 
the  earwig  in  Bristol  County  this  spring 
in  order  to  determine  its  prevalence  and 
the  area  infested. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


COUNTY     DELEGATES     AT     STATE 
COLLEGE 

One  4-H  leader  attended  the  Junior 
Training  School  at  the  State  College, 
Amherst,  during  the  week  of  July  16 
and  five  leaders  beside  the  County  Club 
Agents  attended  the  Adult  Leaders' 
Training  School  the  week  of  July  24. 
The  Junior  leader  was  Richard  Bug- 
bee  of  Attleboro  Falls  and  the  Adult 
leaders  were  Mjrs.  Ada  E.  Eastwood  and 
Mrs.  Mildred  McLeod  of  Easton,  Miss 
Anna  Orlowski  and  Miss  Blanche  Rog- 
ers of  Acushnet  and  Mr.  Willard  Chace 
of  Taunton. 

Many  valuable  helps  were  acquired 
and  a  wonderful  time  was  enjoyed  by 
all.  The  two  schools  were  certainly  a 
great  inspiration  to  all  who  attended 
and  will  no  doubt  add  much  to  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  work  that  these 
leaders  will  do.  It  would  be  ideal  if 
many  more  leaders  could  go.  Perhaps 
another  year  this  wUl  be  possible. 


GARDEN  CLUB  NOTES 
Many  fine  gardens  were  found  in  a 
recent  inspection  of  gardens  by  the 
County  Club  Agent.  Among  the  best 
were  the  following:  Walter  Draus,  Lu- 
cien  St.  Armand,  and  Joseph  Lopata, 
of  Acushnet;  George  Mycock,  Jr.,  and 
Leonard  Copeland,  Assonet;  Herbert 
Griffin  and  William  Hill  of  Attleboro 
Falls;  Harold  Larkin,  South  Attleboro; 
Raymond  Langlois,  Chester  DeMoran- 
ville  and  Edgar  DeMoranville  of  Faunce 
Corner,  North  Dartmouth;  Frank  Bos- 
worth  and  George  Berry,  South  Dart- 
mouth; Joseph  DeRoche,  Elmer  Stott, 
and  Edward  and  Wilfred  Schobel  of 
North  Rehoboth;  Edward  and  George 
Corey,  South  Rehoboth;  Jose  and  An- 
tone  Rocha,  John  Rotsko,  Roland  Cor- 
reia  and  Arthur  Souza  of  South  Somer- 
set; Richard  Williams,  Manuel  Roupa, 
Charles  Brown,  Enos  White,  Gilbert 
White,  Walter  Travers,  and  Arthur  Sil- 
via, Taunton;  John  Riley,  East  Taun- 
ton; and  Thomas  Rogers  and  Charles 
Adao,   Westport. 

Don't  forget  the  4-H  Garden  Ex- 
hibit in  Horticulture  Hall,  Boston,  Aug- 
ust 27  and  28,  entries  of  which  should 
be  in  to  the  Club  Agent  by  August  20; 
the  Rehoboth  Fair  on  September  3,  4 
and  5,  and  the  Acushnet  Grange  Fair 
on  September  16  and  17.  In  all  three 
Fairs  there  are  about  $200.00  awarded 
as  prizes  in  all  classes.  You  should  be 
in  on  these. 


POULTRY  NOTES 

Several  of  the  club  boys  are  contin- 
uing with  the  keeping  of  egg  records 
and  this  Is  a  good  plan  for  many  rea- 
sons. Usually  the  poultry  club  member 
who  has  kept  the  best  all  year  round 
records  is  the  one  to  win  the  coveted 


county  prize,  a  free  trip  to  County 
Camp. 

Keep  the  chicks  growing  well,  plenty 
fresh  water  shade  succulent  food  and 
don't  allow  them  to  over-crowd;  in 
other  words  have  sufficient  roosting 
space. 

At  the  Brockton  Fair  during  the  week 
of  September  14  there  is  to  be  a  Poul- 
try Judging  contest  which  is  open  to  all 
Poultry  Club  members.  Free  admission 
to  the  Fair  is  given  to  any  club  member 
who  is  taking  part  in  this  or  the  Vege- 
table Judging  contest. 


4-H  REUNION  AT  STATE  COLLEGE 

At  a  reunion  of  4-H  Club  members 
held  recently  at  the  State  College, 
Amherst,  Massachusetts,  the  following 
were  present  from  Bristol  County:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  Lee  Johnson  of  Rehoboth; 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Rawcliff,  Raymond  Har- 
rington, Ralph  Doran  and  Miss  Lor- 
raine Paquette  of  North  Dartmouth; 
Harvey  Smith  of  Westport;  Miss  Ida 
Davis  of  Taunton,  Miss  Mildred  Ashley, 
Berkley,  and  the  Club  Agent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  were  on  the 
committee  which  planned  the  program 
during  the  week  end. 

Bristol  had  one  of  the  largest  dele- 
gations in  the  State. 


CANNING     EXHIBIT    SUGGESTIONS 

Fair  time  will  soon  be  here  and  4-H 
Club  members  are  saving  their  best  jars 
of  canned  goods  to  exhibit.  There  will 
be  local  club  exhibits,  grange  and  com- 
munity exhibits. 

The  following  are  a  few  things  to 
consider  in  selecting  your  jars.  In 
general,  all  jars  should  be  clean  and 
properly  labelled.  Each  label  should 
contain  the  name  of  product,  year  in 
club  work,  name  of  your  club,  and  town. 
The  label  should  be  placed  on  the 
smooth  side  of  jar  close  to  the  bottom. 
Jellies  and  jams  should  be  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  paraffin.  If  setting  up  an 
exhibit  of  a  collection  of  canned  fruit 
and  vegetables  keep  color  harmony  in 
mind.  Use  all  quart  jars  or  pint  size  in 
the  same  exhibit  if  possible.  If  using 
two   sizes  keep  balance  in  mind. 

A  few  special  suggestions  follow: 

Peas — Jar  should  be  full  to  Vz  inch 
of  top,  clear  liquid  to  cover  solids,  peas 
of  uniform  size. 

Corn — Nearly  dry  pack  jar  full  to 
%  inch  of  top,  clean  white  or  yellow 
color,  not  brown.  Avoid  fancy  pack. 

Carrots — There  should  be  no  speck  or 
pieces  of  skin  or  small  pieces  of  carrot 
floating  in  liquid. 

String  Beans — Uniform  size  pieces, 
close  pack,  clear  liquid:  Should  not  be 
mixture  of  string  beans  and  shell  beans. 

Greens — Full  pack,  liquid  not  show- 
ing unless  jar  is  tipped. 

Strawberries — Not  more  than  one 
inch  liquid  below  fruit.  Individual  fruit 


not  mushy,  jars  full,  liquid  clear. 

Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Blueber- 
ries— Full  jars,  no  floating  fruit.  Whole 
fruit,  no  free  seeds. 

Peaches,      Pears,      Plums ^Full      jars, 

clear,  clean  liquid  free  from  specks  and 
sediments.  Liquid  to  cover  fruit. 


CHRISTINA    SCHOBEL 

When  Christina  Schobel  of  Rehoboth 
was  in  the  seventh  grade  she  joined  a 
4-H  Clothing  Club  led  by  Mrs.  Fletcher. 
There  was  no  club  in  the  eighth  grade. 

The  following  year  a  4-H  Clothing 
Club  was  formed  by  Clara  M,unroe, 
now  Mrs.  Herbert  Ashley,  and  Chris- 
tina again  became  a  member.  She  be- 
longed to  this  club  all  during  high 
school. 

One  year  she  entered  the  County 
Dress  Contest  with  a  cotton  school 
dress  and  won  first  prize.  This  entitled 
her  to  enter  the  State  Dress  Contest 
held  at  Worcester.  The  following  year 
she  entered  the  County  Contest  with 
cotton  party  dress  and  again  won  first 
prize.  In  the  State  Contest  she  received 
second  prize. 

In  1931  when  she  graduated  from 
high  school  Christina  was  awarded  a 
trip  to  County  Camp  for  her  excellence 
in  clothing  club  work.  She  had  been 
making  most  of  her  own  clothes  and 
many  articles  for  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily. 

The  summer  that  Christina  finished 
her  freshman  year  in  high  school  she 
joined  a  4-H  Canning  club  led  by  Mrs. 
Ashley.  She  continued  each  year,  doing 
nearly  all  of  the  family  canning.  In  1932 
she  went  to  State  Camp  as  Junior  Lead- 
er in  Canning  as  she  had  been  assisting 
Mrs.  Ashley. 

In  the  fall  of  1932  Christina  was 
working  in  East  Providence  doing 
housework  and  caring  for  children.  One 
evening  every  two  weeks  she  came  home 
to  lead  a  clothing  club.  She  did  this  as 
long  as  she  was  able  through  all  kinds 
of  weather.  Later  the  family  moved  and 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  get  bus 
connections  to  get  home  in  a  reasonable 
time.  Many  evenings  her  older  brother, 
also  a  4-H  Club  member,  would  take  her 
back  after  club  meetingfs. 

For  several  years  Christina  has  been 
a  Service  Club  member  and  has  at- 
tended meetings  whenever  possible. 

Her  brothers  and  sister  are  also  very 
good  club  members  and  are  making 
fine  records  for  themselves. 


POTATO  SITUATION  (Cont.  from  P.l) 
It  has  been  a  common  practice  for  some 
truckers  to  purchase  both  number  1  and 
number  2  and  then  mix  these  grades  in 
order  to  sell  at  cut-under  prices.  The 
price  of  potatoes  on  any  market  is  es- 
tablished by  volume  present  on  the  mar- 
ket rather  than  by  volume  of  the  vari- 
ous grades. 
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THE    NEPPCO    MEETING 


Bristol  County  was  represented  at 
the  Orono,  Maine,  meeting  of  the 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers'  Coun- 
cil by  George  L.  Henault,  North  Eas- 
ton;  Howard  Richards,  Norton;  War- 
ren Arnold  and  Charles  Fletcher,  Re- 
hoboth;  Joseph  Globus,  Attleboro;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Jackson  and  nephew 
of  Acushnet;  Forrest  R.  Gil  son,  Taun- 
ton;  Willis   T.   Pettey,   Segreganset. 

To  hit  the  high  spots  only,  the  fol- 
lowing notes  may  be  of  interest: 

It  was  the  largest  gathering  at  any 
of  the  seven  annual  meetings  which 
have  been  held,  due  partly  to  the  fine 
weather,  attractive  program,  and  gen- 
eral better  feeling  in  the  poultry  indus- 
try. 

Marked  interest  was  shown  in  the 
discussion  on  out  of  season  brooding 
as  a  method  of  leveling  off  prices  and 
maintaining  a  steadier  market.  The 
movement  is  rather  wide  spread  in  the 
East  now,  and  many  are  enthusiastic 
over  its  operation. 

Latest  uses  of  electricity  on  the  poul- 
try farm  was  another  topic  of  interest. 
Such  details  as  flood  lighting  and  alarm 
systems  for  protection  from  poultry 
thieves,  electric  brooding,,  and  wax 
picking  with  electrically  controlled 
heating  units  developed  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion. 

A  Maine  poultryman  described  his 
success  with  wood  burning  brooder 
stoves  in  such  a  way  that  the  topic  was 
discussed  quite  freely  afterwards  among 
those  poultrymen  having  a  wood  lot  on 
the  farm. 

Interior  egg  quality  with  its  causes 
and  detection  was  shown  to  have  been 
quite  carefully  studied  recently  at  ex- 
periment stations  by  both  college  and 
feed  manufacurers.  Its  seriousness  has 
been  realized  more  and  more  as  the 
northeast  has  been  trying  to  maintain 
and  increase  its  output  of  quality  eggs. 

Many  and  varied  were  the  resolu- 
tions of  committees  whose  reports  will 
be  summarized  in  a  later  issue  of  the 
Bulletin. 


AROUND    THE    FARMS 


The    turkey    growers    of    the    county 

have  met  for  the  first  time  as  a  unit  in 

poultry    production    and    are    now    on 

their  way  to  form  an  association  which 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  2) 


A  GOOD   BEGINNING 


In  Bristol  County  589  farmers 
have  filed  "work  sheets"  in  con- 
nection with  the  federal  Soil  Con- 
servation program.  This  is,  rough- 
ly, one-third  of  the  farmers  in  the 
county  who  could  take  advantage 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  There 
is  just  as  much  sense  in  a  farmer's 
refusing  to  avail  himself  of  what 
advantages  the  soil  conservation 
act  offers  as  there  is  in  a  manu- 
facturer refusing  to  take  advant- 
age of  the  tariff — no  more.  For 
this  first  year  the  record  is  closed, 
but  for  next,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next,  a  work  sheet  filed  now  puts 
the  farmer's  program  on  record  to 
his  advantage. 

So  it  is  good  sense  for  all  who 
have  not  yet  done  so  to  file  the 
work  sheet  at  any  time.  Soil  Con- 
servation Agent  Riley  or  Agricul- 
tural Agent  Harris  will  assist  you 
in  this  for  the  asking. 

— G.  H.  GILBERT,  Director. 


WINTER    COVER    CROPS 


SOIL     CONSERVATION     PRACTICES 


The  Soil  Conservation  Practices  as 
originally  approved  by  the  State  Con- 
servation Committee  have  been  amend- 
ed several  times.  The  original  five  prac- 
tices allowed  for  benefit  payments  for 
the  following:  top-dressing  hayland 
with  commercial  fertilizer;  putting  in 
new  seedings  of  grasses  of  which  40 
per  cent  is  legume  seed;  the  seeding  and 
plowing  down  of  winter  cover  crops; 
the  mulching  of  orchards  and  the 
planting  of  forest  trees  in  pastures  and 
cultivated  land.  To  these  practices 
there  has  been  added  the  practice  of  ap- 
plying lime  and  superphosphate  singly 
or  together  in  preparation  of  seeding 
down  new  meadows  next  year,  and  the 
fencing  of  livestock  out  of  farm  wood- 
lots. 

A  great  many  farmers  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  government  aid  in 
establishing  new  seedings  of  alfalfa 
and  clover.  In  the  northern  part  of  j;he 
county  several  acres  of  alfalfa  are  be- 
ing put  in  on  many  farms.  Since  it  is 
late  now  for  new  alfalfa  seedings  many 
farmers  who  were  not  able  to  put  in 
new  stands  of  clover  or  alfalfa  are  ap- 
plying lime  in  preparation  for  next 
year's  seedings. 


With  the  growing  and  harvesting  sea- 
son at  an  end  with  many  crops  consid- 
eration should  be  given  the  growing  of 
winter  cover  crops.  These  crops  may" 
be  winter  wheat,  winter  rye,  barley 
or  spring  rye.  The  rate  of  seeding 
varies  upon  the  seeding  date.  Early 
seeding  of  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
acre  is  sufficient  but  October  seedings 
should  be  at  the  rate  of  2%  to  3 
bushels  per  acre.  A  good  winter  cover 
crop : 

1.  Saves  the  unused  fertilizer  ap- 
plied during  the  summer. 

2.  Keeps  the  land  from  washing. 

3.  Keeps  the  land  from  blowing. 

4.  Adds  organic  matter  that  holds 
moisture   during  dry  weather. 

On  land  that  is  to  be  plowed  late  in 
March  or  early  in  April  the  growth  of 
the  cover  crop  should  be  made  this  fall. 
An  application  of  150  to  200  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre  will  give 
the  necessary  growth  for  a  good  cover 
crop. 

The  Federal  Government  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  Program  will  prob- 
ably reimburse  the  farmer  at  the  rate 
of  $1.00  per  acre  for  each  acre  of  win- 
ter cover  crops  grown  and  plowed  un- 
der next  spring.  It  is  vital  that  we  im- 
prove and  maintain  the  fertility  of  our 
farm  lands. 


SUCCESSFUL    DAIRYING 


At  Farm  and  Home  Week  in  Am- 
herst Professor  F.  H.  Branch  outlined 
the  essentials  for  sucessful  and  profit- 
able daii-ying.  These  are: 

(1)  Having  a  business  large  enough 
to  provide  for  efficient  use  of  labor 
and  of  capital  invested;  (2)  Having 
something  besides  milk  to  sell.  This  is 
more  important  on  small  than  on  large 
farms;  (3)  Accomplishing  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  work  per  worker  em- 
ployed; (4)  Maintaining  a  herd  produc- 
tion 20  to  25  per  cent  better  than 
the  average;  (5)  Keeping  good 
enough  cows  and  using  enough  rough- 
age so  that  the  grain  requirement  for 
making  100  pounds  of  milk  can  be  re- 
duced 15  to  20  per  cent  below  the  aver- 
age. 

These  facts  were  deduced  from  a 
study   of    160    dairy   farms   in    Eastern 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column   1) 


BRISTOL    COUNTY     FARMERS'     BULLETIN 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH     COW    TEST     ASSOCIATION    REPORT — MONTH     OF 
AUGUST,    1936 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


Total  herds,  27;  total  cows  on  test,  885;  number  cows  in  milk,  790; 
cows  dry,  95;  average  production  per  cow:  738  pounds  milk,  28.8  pounds 
fat;  average  butterfat  test,  3.9  per  cent. 

10  HIGHEST  HERDS 


number 
butter- 


10. 
10. 


Owner  and  Address 
Young  Orchard  Co.,  Taunton 
Henry  Bartlett,   W.   Bridgewater 
Lakeville  State  Sanatorium, 
Leslie  N.  Clark,  Middleboro 
Prescott  Farm,  No.  Dartmouth 
Ivory  W.   Kimball,  Rehoboth 
Dana  Farm,   Fairhaven 
H.  A.  Standish,  Middleboro 
Warren  L.  Ide,  Berkley 
F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 
George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 


No.  Cows 
12 

24 
32 
18 
20 
18 
81 
18 
29 
36 
28 


Average 
Lbs.  Milk 
996 
891 
1050 
886 
849 
819 
755 
794 
813 
827 
972 


Lbs.Fat 
39.6 
38.8 
34.9 
34.0 
33.1 
32.8 
31.5 
31.4 
31.0 
30.5 
30.5 


10  HIGH  INDIVIDUAL  COWS  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 


Owner  and  Address 

1.  Henry  Bartlett,  W.   Bridgewater 

2.  Jos.  Comte  &  Sons,  W.  B'dgewater 

3.  Lakeville  State  Sanatorium 

4.  Henry  Bartlett,  W.   Bridgewater 

5.  Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven 

6.  Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater 

7.  Prescott  Farm,  No.  Dartmouth 

8.  F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 

9.  Prescott  Farm,  No.   Dartmouth 
10.  George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 


Cow        Breed        Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.Fat 


14 

Ellie 

10 

17 

Fanny 

5 

Clara 

22 


P.B.J. 
P.B.J. 
P.B.H. 
P.B.J. 
P.B.H. 
Gr.H. 
Gr.A. 
P.B.H. 


Bertha     P.B.A. 
41         P.B.H. 


1426 
1200 
1869 
1333 
1811 
1758 
1194 
1860 
1600 
1686 


74.2 
72.0 
71.0 
70.7 
69.1 
66.8 
63.3 
63.2 
62.4 
62.3 


ERNEST  L.  GOFF,  Supervisor. 


SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYING 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
Massachusetts    of    which    45    were    in 
Bristol  County. 

As  in  previous  studies  of  this  sort, 
wide  variations  in  farm  incomes  were 
noted.  Some  were  so  low  as  to  suggest 
that  the  farmers  receiving  them  would 
have  to  go  out  of  business,  while  oth- 
ers were  sufficient  to  allow  for  retire- 
ment of  mortgages,  a  good  standard  of 
living  and  considerable  saving  in  the 
end.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  study 
was  to  determine  the  reason  for  these 
differences. 

On  the  basis  of  this  study,  organizing 
the  business  of  the  small  farm  so  as  to 
return  a  satisfactory  income  seems  to 
offer  the  greatest  problem.  These  farms, 
as  a  general  rule,  are  over-manned  and 
one  of  their  greatest  weaknesses  is  that 
the  labor  accomplishment  is  way  too  low 
for  real  efficiency.  A  ten  cow  dairy 
herd,  without  any  other  source  of  in- 
come, is  too  small  a  unit  under  present 
economic  conditions  to  return  a  real 
satisfactory  income  for  a  farmer  with  a 
family  to  support.  However,  much  can 
be  done  to  improve  the  income  on  many 
of  these  farms. 

The  first  suggestion  for  improvement 
is  to  get  along  with  less  hired  labor  and 
give  attention  to  ways  of  reducing  the 
grain  requirement  per   100   pounds   of 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  3) 


AROUND  THE  FARMS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
has  co-operation  as  its  watchword.  In 
orderly  marketing,  disease  control, 
management  practices,  and  mutual 
helpfulness,  all  are  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  industry  in  the  county 
along  these  lines.  The  September  meet- 
ing will  in  all  probability  see  the  com- 
pletion of  organization  work. 


Any  bumble  foot  in  the  flock?  Have 
seen  some  cases  this  summer.  You  can 
tell  it  by  the  swollen  condition  between 
the  toes  and  under  the  foot  of  the  hen. 
It's  easy  to  relieve.  Cut  open  with  a 
sterilized  knife,  squeeze  out  the  pus, 
wash  out  with  a  good  disinfectant,  and 
put  the  bird  in  a  clean  coop.  Repeat  if 
necessary. 

Culled  the  pullets  yet?  Slow  growing 
(as  compared  to  the  majority  of  the  rest 
of  the  same  aged  flock),  cross  bills, 
crow  heads,  badly  off  color,  thin  or  pale 
birds  should  be  disposed  of. 

Can  you  smell  mites  in  the  houses? 
Yes,  I  said  "smell",  for  it  can  be  done 
besides  seeing  them.  Waste  engine  oil 
or  carbolineum  in  the  cracks  and  seams 
will  do  the  job.  An  oil  can  of  Black 
Leaf  40  squirted  along  the  perch  in  a 
line  before  the  birds  go  to  roost  will 
take  care  of  lice  if  present  on  the  bodies 
of  hens. 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  3) 


"WHAT    THEY    ARE    DOING" 

Edwin  "Popsy"  Major  called  on  some 
of  his  instructors  over  Labor  Day 
week-end.  He  is  working  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Lee  Shore  estate 
at  East  Port  Chester,  Connecticut.  This 
estate  is  owned  by  W.  C.  Teagle,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey.  "Popsy"  is  planning  to  en- 
ter Columbia  University  to  study  land- 
scape architecture  this  fall. 

Norman  LaBelle  is  working  as  fore- 
man of  the  Rathborn  Willard  estate. 
North  Scituate,  Rhode  Island.  This  is 
his  second  year  there,  and  he  is  making 
a  very  fine  record. 

Harold  Kay,  '34,  who  has  been 
working  for  the  Fall  River  Milk  Deal- 
ers' Association,  is  now  working  for 
H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons  in  the  Fall  River 
division.  He  is  head  of  the  Country 
Department.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
these  B.  C.  A.  S.  boys  move  ahead  step 
by  step. 


"DID    YOU    HEAR    THEM?" 

Some  of  our  boys  have  been  having 
the  thrill  of  broadcasting  over  the  radio 
this  summer.  On  May  30  Roland  Ash- 
ley gave  his  contest  speech,  and  on 
September  5  Vincent  Foster,  Raymond 
Harrison  (Omar's  brother)  and  Carl- 
ton Cobb  with  Mr.  Philbrook  put  on  a 
radio  program  over  WBZ  Farm  and 
Home  Hour.  Judging  from  all  reports, 
the  boys  did  very  well. 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING  CONTEST 

Roland  Ashley,  who  won  first  place 
in  the  State  Public  Speaking  Contest 
for  Agricultural  Students  at  Amherst 
last  spring,  will  participate  in  the  re- 
gional contest  at  the  Eastern  States  Ex- 
position in  Springfield  this  month.  This 
contest  includes  the  State  winners  from 
all  the  eastern  side  of  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Old  Church 
of  the  New  England  Village  Thursday, 
September  24,  at  2  P.  M^  daylight  sav- 
ing time.  If  you  are  in  Springfield  at 
this  time,  try  to  hear  Ashley.  The  win- 
ner of  this  contest  goes  to  the  National 
Public  Speaking  Contest  in  Kansas  City 
in  October. 


TENNIS,  HORSESHOE  AND  CANOE 
MEET 

If  you  play  tennis,  toss  horseshoes  or 
paddle  a  canoe,  set  aside  the  afternoon 
of  September  18  and  attend  our  an- 
nual meet  at  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural  School. 

The  advisors  are  Mr.  Wyeth  for  ten- 
nis, Mr.  Tufts  for  canoe  events  and 
Mr.   Hawkes  for  horseshoes. 


BRISTOL     COUNTY     F  ARM  E  RS'  B  U  LLET  I  N 


HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


EVERYONE  CAN  BE  AN  ACTOR 

"Let's  give  a  play!  It  is  always  easy 
enough  up  to  that  point,  but  some- 
times that  is  just  the  beginning  of 
many  complications  and  lots  of  hard 
work  for  a  few  people. 

Yet,  with  the  help  of  some  simple 
"tricks  of  the  trade",  giving  a  play  is 
such  an  enjoyable  and  satisfying  ex- 
perience that  many  groups  organize 
solely  for  that  purpose.  For  these  and 
for  the  many  other  groups  who  give  at 
least  one  or  more  plays  a  year — and 
for  those  who  would  like  to  give  plays 
if  they  would  only  get  started — this 
course   in   Play   Production   is   offered. 

The  course  will  be  divided  into  four 
meetings,  so  spaced  that  members  of 
the  group  can  choose  and  cast  a  play 
and  carry  on  rehearsals  to  try  out  the 
various  suggestions  on  play  production. 
One  local  cast  will  conduct  its  rehear- 
sals as  a  laboratory  demonstration  for 
the  group. 

First   Meeting 

1.  The  human  values  in  dramatics. 
We  speak  of  "giving  a  play" — ^what  can 
the  play  give  to  us  who  work  with  it? 
How  does  it  repay  for  the  time  and 
energy  put  into  it?  Who  receives  the 
greatest  benefit  from  a  good  play,  well 
produced? 

2.  Organizing  for  a  production. 
Successful  presentation  of  a  play  needs 
as  much  team  work  as  an  athletic  vic- 
tory. Which  members  of  the  producing 
group  are  more  important  than  the 
cast?  What  makes  the  best  "division  of 
labor"  for  giving  a  play?  How  many 
star  performers  are  behind  the  scenes. 

3.  Selecting  the  play.  The  quality 
of  the  play  chosen  is  the  greatest  sin- 
gle factor  in  determining  its  success. 
What  are  the  earmarks  of  a  good  play? 
If  the  play  is  good,  is  it  a  good  selec- 
tion for  our  group?  Several  good  plays 
will  be  discussed  and  will  be  on  hand 
for  examination.  Sources  of  plays  in- 
cluding the  Play  Lending  Service  will 
be  considered. 

Second    Meeting 

1.  Casting  the  play.  What  shall  we 
look  for  in  choosing  the  cast?  How  can 
we  recognize  good  potential  actors? 
What  procedure  shall  we  use  for  select- 
ing the   candidates? 

2.  Directing  the  play.  The  skill  of 
its  director  is  second  only  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  play  in  determining  success. 
Interpreting  the  author,  planning  the 
action,  business,  character  interpre- 
tations, tempo,  climax — before  the  first 
rehearsal;  conducting  rehearsals  ef- 
fectively, directing  the  work  of  all 
committees,  coaching  the  actors,  giving 
a  finesse  to  the  performance — these  are 
the  director's  responsibilities  for  which 
helpful  suggestions  will  be  offered. 

3.  Acting.    Fundamentals    in   'effec- 


tive   acting   and   reading   of   lines   will 
be  discussed  and  demonstrated. 
Third  Meeting 

1.  The  stage,  scenery  and  lighting. 
Improving  stage  facilities  with  inex- 
pensive and  home-made  equipment; 
the  comparison  of  various  types  of 
stage  sets;  lighting  effects  with  home- 
made devices  will  be  discussed  and  il- 
lustrated with  models. 

2.  A  rehearsal  of  the  demonstration 
cast  will  be  held,  with  opportunity  for 
the  leaders  to  test  and  discuss  various 
principles  of  directing  and  acting. 

Fourth   Meeting 

1.  Costuming  and  make-up.  What  is 
the  significance  of  costuming  and 
make-up  in  a  play?  How  can  we  attain 
the  desired  effects?  Actual  practice  in 
making  up  various  characters  will  be 
given. 

2.  A  'dress  rehearsal'  of  the  dem- 
onstration cast  will  illustrate  principles 
of  staging,  lighting,  properties,  costum- 
ing and  make-up  as  discussed. 

Community  Play  Exchange 
The  County  Extension  Service  will 
assist  in  working  out  the  schedule  for 
an  exchange  circuit  by  which  each  of 
several  neighboring  communities  may 
enjoy  the  plays  produced  in  connec- 
tion with  is  course." — Ruth  Mclntire, 
Extension    Specialist    in    Recreation. 

We  will  specialize  this  year  in  one- 
act  plays,  and  will  welcome  the  enrol- 
ment of  any  group  who  would  enjoy 
putting  on  a  simple  one-act  play.  Two 
or  three  members  from  the  group  will 
be  privileged  to  attend  the  meetings 
which  are  to  be  conducted  by  Miss  Mc- 
lntire. There  will  be  a  series  of  four 
all-day  (10.30  A.  M.  to  3.30  P.  M.) 
meetings  held  in  each  of  the  following 
centers — New  Bedford,  Norton  and 
Segreganset — starting  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1936. 

For  further  information  write  or 
telephone  Blanche  W.  Eames,  Home 
Demonstration  Agent,  Segreganset, 
Mass. 


PRESERVING   GRAPES 

September  is  grape  month  and  a 
supply  of  products  made  from  grapes 
will  bring  enjoyment  to  the  whole 
family  throughout  the  winter. 

Grapes  rank  high  in  popularity 
among  the  various  fruits  and  berries 
used  for  jelly  making.  Grape  Conserve 
and  Grape  Butter  add  variety  and 
homemade  Grape  Juice  adds  a  festive 
touch  to  any  party. 

Grape  Jelly 

1.  Use  2  pounds  of  firm  ripe  grapes. 
(Over-ripe  fruits  give  a  syrupy  jelly 
and  under-ripe  fruits  give  an  inferior 
flavor.)  Remove  stems,  green,  and  de- 
cayed fruits. 

2.  Wash  thoroughly. 

3.  Add  1  pint  of  water  to  the 
grapes  and  boil  slowly  for  10  minutes. 

4.  Strain     through     one     layer     of 


cheesecloth,  taking  all  free-run  juice. 

5.  Return  pulps  to  kettle  with  1 
quart  of  water,  cover,  and  cook  slow- 
ly for  10  minutes.  Remove  from  fire 
and  let  stand  10  minutes  or  longer. 

6.  Strain  juice  through  1  layer  of 
cheesceloth,  squeezing  out  all  juice 
possible. 

7.  Mix  two  juices  (they  may  be 
strained  into  same  kettle)  and  strain 
through  four  layers  of  cheesecloth. 

8.  Concentrate  juice  to  a  scant 
quart. 

9.  Add  1%  lbs.  of  sugar  and  boil 
until  the  syrup  sheets  and  tears  away 
from  the  edge  of  spoon. 

10.  Pour  into  glasses.  When  cool, 
wipe  off  glass  above  surface  of  jelly 
if  necessary  and  cover  with  melted  par- 
affin. 

11.  When  paraffin  has  cooled,  store. 
Note: — Over-ripe         (best        eating) 

grapes  may  be  used  if  apple  jelly  stock 
is  added  to  grape  stock  measure  for 
measure.  In  this  case  use  an  extra 
three-fourths  pound  of  sugar  after  con- 
centrating the  mixture  to   1%    quarts. 


Grape  Conserve 

1.  Wash  an  orange  and  cut  into 
chunks,  removing  seeds  and  core  and 
run  through  food  chopper,  using  medi- 
um fine  cutter. 

2.  Add  1  cup  of  water  and  cook 
slowly  for  15  minutes;  add  more  water 
if  necessary. 

3.  Pick  over  2  pounds  of  grapes; 
discard  green  and  over-ripe  fruits. 

4.  Wash  grapes  and  separate  skins 
and  pulps. 

5.  Cook  pulps  with  1  cup  of  water 
until  broken  to  pieces  and  run  through 
a  fine  colander  or  sieve  to  remove 
seeds. 

6.  Mix  orange,  grape  pulps,  and 
skins  with  2  ounces  chopped  raisins 
and  2  cups  of  water  and  cook  until 
quite  thick. 

7.  Add  1  pound  of  sugar  and  cook 
to  jam  consistency,  or  until  it  will 
mound  up  on  spoon. 

8.  Remove  from  fire  and  thorough- 
ly mix  in  1  ounce  of  chopped  nut 
meats. 

9.  Put  into  jars,  partially  seal,  and 
process  in  hot  water  bath  for  5  min- 
utes. 

10.  Remove  from  bath,  seal,  cool, 
and   store. 

Note: — Grape  skins  may  be  boiled 
separately  until  tender,  or  they  may 
be  put  through  the  food  chopper. 


Grape    Ade 

1.  Remove  grapes  from  stems,  dis- 
carding green  and  over-ripe  fruit,  and 
wash  thoroughly. 

2.  Put  1  cup  of  grapes  and  4 
ounces  of  sugar  into  a  clean,  hot  quart 
jar  and  fill  immediately  with  boiling 
water. 

3.  Seal  instantly. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


HILLMAN  CASH 

Hillman  Cash  of  North  Rehoboth 
first  belonged  to  the  4-H  Club  in  1923 
when  he  joined  the  dairy  project,  choos- 
ing a  fine  Ayrshire  calf  to  raise.  He 
continued  with  this  project  and  a  little 
later  took  up  the  farm  management 
project  which  had  to  do  with  keeping 
records  of  the  home  farm  operations. 
In  this  project,  with  several  other  North 
Rehoboth  young  boys,  Hillman  contin- 
ued a  few  years  more  keeping  very 
good  records. 

In  1927  Hillman  enlisted  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  after  coming  out  of  the 
Army  in  1931,  took  unto  himself 
a  fine  young  wife  by  the  name  of 
Miss  Aurrie  Whitney,  also  of  North  Re- 
hoboth, and  also  a  4-H  club  alumnus. 

Since  the  time  of  Hillman's  mar- 
riage he  has  farmed  most  of  the  time 
on  the  farm  in  North  Rehoboth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cash  have  been  very 
active  in  the  County  4-H  Service  Club 
and  are  charter  members  of  this  organ- 
ization. 

More  recently  Hillman  has  as- 
sisted with  4-H  club  work  as  a  local 
leader  and  this  past  season  has  lead  a 
very  successful  4-H  Garden  Club  in  his 
community.  He  is  also  a  very  active 
member  in  the  Rehoboth  Community 
Association  which  organization  is  put- 
ting on  such  a  successful  Fair  each 
year  in  Rehoboth  under  the  leadership 
of  D.  Lee  Johnson. 

STATE    GARDEN    EXHIBIT 

Bristol  County  4-H  Garden  Club 
boys  and  girls  did  a  good  job  at  the 
State  4-H  Garden  Exhibit  at  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  Boston,  recently.  Twenty- 
two  members  made  55  exhibits  and  won 
37  prizes.  Everyone  of  the  22  members 
won  some  prize. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  ex- 
hibiting and  prizes  they  won:  Joseph 
Sopata  of  Acushnet  won  a  second, 
third  and  fifth;  Fred  Milos,  also  of 
Acushnet,  won  a  second;  Walton  Fox 
of  South  Attleboro  won  a  second; 
George  Berry  of  South  Dartmouth  won 
a  second;  George  Perry  of  North  Dart- 
mouth won  a  first,  a  fourth,  a  sixth,  a 
seventh;  Grace  Pierce  of  North  Dart- 
mouth won  a  first  and  a  fourth;  George 
Mycock,  Jr.,  of  Assonet  took  a  third 
place,  and  an  eighth  prize;  Louis  Ber- 
geron of  Freetown,  won  a  first,  a  sec- 
ond, and  a  fourth;  John  Pel  chat  of 
Norton  won  fourth  place  with  his  col- 
lection of  garden  insects;  George  Paille 
also  of  Norton,  won  a  third;  Arthur 
Souza,  John  Rotsko,  Manuel  Travis,  and 
Rocha  Brothers,  all  of  Somerset,  won  a 
second,  and  two  thirds,  a  second,  a 
sixth,  and  a  second  and  fourth,  respec- 
tively; Wilbur  Starret  of  South  Dart- 
mouth got  a  first  prize;  Rolston  Read, 
Jr.,  and  his  sister,  Shirley,  of  South 
Rehoboth   won    a    s3Cond    each;    Jair.cs 


Lakin  and  Constantine  Gregoreas  of 
East  Taunton  won  a  fifth  and  sixth 
and  an  eighth,  respectively,  and  Enos 
White  and  Arthur  Silvia  of  Taunton 
won  a  first,  a  second  and  a  fourth,  re- 
spectively. 


POULTRY    CLUB    NOTES 

The  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Club  of  Briggs 
Corner,  Attleboro,  with  their  local  lead- 
of  George  Williams,  is  to  take  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  the  two  day  free  trip  to  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  awarded  to 
the  best  poultry  club  in  the  County 
each  year. 

This  is  a  very  much  worth-while 
award  for  a  Poultry  Club  to  win  and  it 
is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  large 
number  of  clubs  this  year  to  compete 
for  this  trip. 

Poultry  Clubs  start  November  first. 
However,  it  is  not  too  early  to  plan  for 
this  by  culling  out  the  poor  birds,  sep- 
arating the  cockerels  from  the  pullets 
and  cleaning  out  and  preparing  the 
laying  house.' 


JUNIOR    DEPARTMENT    AT    REHO- 
BOTH FAIR 

The  Junior  Department  at  the  Reho- 
both Fair  was  a  distinct  success  this 
year,  there  being  117  different  exhib- 
itors and  225  exhibits  including  dairy 
animals,  poultry,  vegetables,  iiowers, 
handicraft,  conservation  exhibits,  cloth- 
ing,  canning  and  homecraft  articles. 

The  exhibit  of  vegetables  was  espe- 
cially large  and  the  quality  good.  The 
dairy  club  exhibits  were  also  of  high 
quality,  there  being  six  registered  ani- 
mals out  of  a  total  of  eleven  exhibited. 
This  4-H  dairy  show  was  the  first  eyer 
held  in  the  county  and  was  very  satis- 
factory, according  to  the  management 
of  the  Fair. 


and  farm  equipment  is  also  included. 

Poultry — Keeping  and  caring  for 
poultry.  Keeping  records  of  feeds,  oth- 
er costs  and  eggs  sold. 

Conservation — For  all  interested  in 
the  out  of  doors.  Learning  to  identify 
trees,  birds,  flowers,  insects,  ferns.  Mak- 
ing of  outdoor  fireplaces,  building  fires 
and   cookouts. 

Music,  Health  and  Recreation  are  in- 
cluded in  all  projects. 

Join  a  4-H  Club  early  so  you  may 
get  off  to  a  good  start  for  the  fall  and 
winter. 


FALL  PROJECTS 

With  fall  approaching  and  schools 
opening,  boys  and  girls  are  asking 
"When  is  our  4-H  Club  going  to  start?" 
You  may  start  just  as  soon  as  you  and 
your  friends  can  get  together  with  a 
leader.  Some  clubs  are  already  under 
way.  Perhaps  you  wish  to  carry  on  with 
the  same  project  or  you  may  like  to  try 
a  new  one.  The  following  projects  are 
to  select  from: 

Clothing — ^Learning  to  sew,  make 
simple  articles  first  and  gradually  be- 
come competent  to  make  all  your  own 
clothes. 

Food — Preparation  of  simple  yet  in- 
teresting foods,  planning  and  serving 
meals. 

Home  Furnishing — Improving  your 
own  room  or  some  other  room  in  the 
house  by  addition  of  attractive,  well 
made  accessories,  renovating  and  re- 
arranging furniture. 

Handicraft — Making  interesting  ar- 
ticles of  wood  for  home  and  farm  as 
well  as  toys.   Simple  repairing  of  home 


LISTEN,  GIRLS! 

Many  years  ago  an  old  New  England 
lady  wrote  out  the  following  list  of 
toilet  articles  and  advised  all  girls  to 
acquire  and  use  them! 

First  —  Self-knowledge,  a  mirror 
showing  the  form  in  the  most  perfect 
light. 

Second — Innocence,  a  white  paint, 
beautiful,  but  easily  soiled  and  requir- 
ing continual  care  to  preserve  its  lus- 
ter. 

Third — Modesty,  a  rouge  giving  a  de- 
lightful bloom  to  the  cheek. 

Fourth — Contentment,  an  infallible 
smoothness   of  wrinkles. 

Fifth — Truth,  a  salve  rendering  the 
lips  soft  and  delicious. 

Sixth — Gentleness,  a  cordial  impart- 
ing sweetness  to  the  voice. 

Seventh — Good  humor,  a  universal 
beautifier. 

— Boston   Transcript. 


SUCCESSFUL    DAIRYING 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
milk,  probably  by  keeping  better  cows. 
Where  little  or  no  labor  is  hired  but 
considerable  family  labor  is  available, 
ways  of  making  a  larger  business  by 
the  addition  of  a  supplementary  enter- 
prise should  be  considered. 

Many  medium  sized  dairy  farms, 
that  is  16  to  18  cow  herds,  without  any 
supplementary  enterprises,  also  need 
to  increase  their  labor  efficiency.  This 
can  be  done  by  getting  along  with  less 
hired  help  or  by  making  a  larger  bus- 
iness, possibly  by  adding  a  supplement- 
ary enterprise.  The  large  dairy  farms, 
those  with  30  cows  or  more,  as  a  group, 
have  a  lesser  labor  efficiency  problem, 
but  the  operators  of  many  such  farms 
need  to  focus  attention  on  ways  of 
making  milk  with  less  grain.  This  may 
mean  improving  pasture  practices 
thereby  lengthening  the  pasture  feeding 
period. 


AROUND   THE   FARMS 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
Noticed  quite  a  lot  of  cases  of  pullets 
erop-bound  from  eating  long,  tough 
grass,  usually  when  changed  in  mid- 
summer from  one  range  to  another 
where  grass  had  been  allowed  to  grow 
and  was  now  tough.  Better  cut  such  a 
range  before  shifting  the  birds. 
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SOME  FEED  SUGGESTIONS 


With  the  number  of  pounds  of  feed 
that  100  pounds  of  milk  will  purchase 
getting  smaller  each  week  dairymen 
should  look  for  one  or  two  things.  The 
fiist,  an  increase  in  the  price  of  mill<. 
Such  an  increase  should  have  come 
September  first,  but  unsettled  markets 
kept  the  price  down.  We  certainly  hope 
that  the  price  of  mUk  will  advance  by 
November  first  and  that  the  dealer  may 
be  given  some  of  the  advance. 

The  second  thing  that  dairymen 
should  consider  is  the  lowerinj?  of  feed 
costs  by  substituting  feeds.  J.  G.  .Arch- 
ibald and  C.  J.  Fawcett  of  the  State 
College  make  the  following  suggestions 
on  feeds.  Mr.  Archibald  states  that  the 
present  cost  of  protein  from  fish  meal 
as  compared  with  that  from  other  pro- 
tein concentrates  provides  one  such  op- 
portunity. 

"Fish  meal  has  been  demonstrated  to 
be  a  good  source  of  protein  and  min- 
erals for  dairy  cows  when  fed  in 
amounts  not  exceeding  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  grain  ration.  Investigation  of 
occasional  complaints  that  it  imparts  a 
fishy  flavor  to  milk  or  that  cows  refuse 
to  eat  it  has  shown  that  the  trouble 
was  due  either  to  excessive  feeding  of 
the  meal,  to  sudden  changes  of  feed, 
or  to  an  inferior  product  containing  an 
excessive  amount  of  oil  or  partially 
decomposed. 

High  grade  fish  meals  suitable  for 
feeding  to  livestock  are  now  a  common 
commercial  article  and  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  excuse  for  confusing  them 
with  the  "fish  scrap"  which  is  used  in 
the  fertilizer  trade. 

The  following  grain  mixture  is  sug- 
gested for  utilizing  fish  meal: 

Hominy  500  lbs.,  ground  oats,  500 
lbs.,  wheat  bran,  400  lbs.,  corn  distil- 
lers dried  grains,  400  lbs.,  white  fish 
meal,  200  lbs.,  salt,  20  lbs. 

These  ingredients  are  chosen  with  an 
eye  to  most  economical  values  on  the 
present  market.  Changes  in  the  market 
may  make  it  desirable  to  make  certain 
substitutions  in  the  formula." 

Prof.  C.  J.  Fawcett  suggests  that: 
"Another  feed  which  may  have  to  be 
used  more  extensively  is  molasses  of 
feeding  grade.  This  provides  some  of 
the  1  carbohydrate  portion  of  the  ra- 
tion at  a  lower  cost  than  that  of  hom- 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 


NATALIE  OGOSALEK 

Twelve  years  ago,  in  1924,  Natalie 
Ogosalek  of  Taunton,  a  pupil  at  the 
County  Street  School  joined  a  4-H 
Club.  For  two  years  she  belonged  to 
a  Clothing  club.  In  1925  she  joined 
a  Canning  club  and  continued  for  three 
years.  One  year  she  was  also  a  Garden 
club  member.  In  1926  she  became  in- 
terested in  Food  clubs  and  was  a  mem- 
ber for  four  years.  When  Natalie  was 
in  High  School  she  led  Food  and  Can- 
ning clubs,  three  years  each. 

One  year  she  taught  cooking  to  a 
group  of  Girl  Scouts  so  they  might  get 
their  Cook's  badge. 

She  is  a  Service  Club  member,  but 
unfortunately  is  seldom  able  to  attend 
the  meetings  as  she  is  working  in  Nor- 
wood, which  is  in  Norfolk  County. 

In  1927  Natalie  attended  Camp 
Field  at  Brockton  Fair  where  she  made 
and  sold  Oatmeal  Cookies.  She  says  she 
still  uses  that  recipe  whenever  she 
makes  them.  In  a  Cake  Contest  spon- 
sored by  Burnett's  Vanilla  Company 
she  was  awarded  second  prize  of  a 
$20.00  scholarship. 

Natalie  was  very  fortunate  in  winning 
a  trip  to  State  Camp  in  1929  for  her 
food  work.  She  was  County  Winner.  In 
1930  she  was  awarded  State  Winner  in 
Canning  and  again  went  to  State  Camp. 
Natalie  says,  "I  shall  never  forget  the 
splendid  times  I've  had  at  these  camps. 
Those  trips  were  certainly  education- 
al." 

At  the  age  of  11  she  exhibited  can- 
ning and  cooking  at  the  Bristol  County 
Young  Farmers'  Show  and  received 
prize  money  amounting  to   $4.50. 

After  graduating  from  High  School 
she  took  a  one  year  course  at  the 
School  of  Domestic  Science,  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  in  Boston.  She  claims  4-H  Club 
Work  was  a  great  help  to  her  there. 

Upon  graduating  she  worked  at  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Camp  at  Martha's  Vine- 
yard during  the  summer  as  an  assistant 
dietitian.  They  served  about  125  each 
meal.  For  a  while  she  worked  at  a  Tea 
Room  in  Scituate. 

Natalie  is  now  working  at  the  Verne 
Inn  at  Norwood  where  she  has  been 
for  some  time.  She  likes  it  very  much. 
She  plans  her  own  menus,  has  charge 
of  waitresses  and  does  the  pastry  cook- 
ing. They  serve  an  average  of  100 
meals  a  day. 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  2) 


MARKETING  OUTLOOK 


The  forecasting  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  of  the  probable  trend  in  egg 
prices  and  market  poultry  for  the  com- 
ing season  is  a  difficult  problem.  Or- 
dinarily our  local  prices  where  most  of 
the  poultry  products  go  to  nearby  mar- 
kets does  not  vary  much  from  the  us- 
ual seasonal  ups  and  downs.  But  when 
climatic  conditions  change  in  the  grain 
producing  states  with  a  resulting  de- 
crease in  actual  grain  production  we 
poultrymen  in  the  county  are  bound  to 
notice  a  difference  in  our  costs  of  pro- 
duction. If  then  we  take  the  time  to 
analyze  country  wide  conditions  the  in- 
formation should  tend  to  help  in  shap- 
ing our  course  in  the  poultry  business 
from  a  local  standpoint. 

In  a  great  part  of  the  West,  where 
our  grain  supply  originates,  the  1936 
drought  approached  that  of  1934. 
"The  Agricultural  Situation,"  a  bulletin 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  states  in  its  September  is- 
sue that  "the  egg  and  poultry  markets 
will  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  effect 
which  the  drought  actually  has  upon 
supplies  during  the  coming  fall  and 
winter.  As  far  as  eggs  are  concerned, 
it  means  smaller  supplies  from  the 
middle  west.  Although  this  liquidation 
has  not  been  as  severe  as  that  of  two 
years  ago,  packing  plants  in  the  mid- 
dle west  report  a  big  increase  over  last 
year  in  their  receipts  of  all  classes  of 
poultry." 

The  Extension  Office  has  very  recent- 
ly been  in  direct  contact  with  several 
county  agents  at  various  points  in  the 
grain  and  poultry  sections  of  the  mid- 
west. Their  statements  are  practically 
alike  on  conditions  as — "a  great  many 
poultry  raisers,  as  well  as  hog  raisers, 
have  j-educed  their  production  due  to 
the  lack  of  feed."  "In  our  own  State 
we  did  not  produce  25  per  cent  of  the 
grain  for  our  own  requirements.  Feed 
grain  prices  are  over  100  per  cent 
higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago." 
"Corn  for  grain  was  almost  a  complete 
failure  in  the  county." 

Undoubtedly  grain  will  continue  rel- 
atively high  in  price.  Business  condi- 
tions will  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
consumers'  ability  to  pay  a  fair  price 
for  poultry  products.  The  mid-western 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  3) 
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BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH     COW    TEST     ASSOCIATION     REPORT— MONTH     OF 
SEPTEMBER,  1936 


Total  herds,  26;  total  cows  on  test,  863;  number  cows  in  milk,  765;  number 
cows  dry,  98;  average  production  per  cow,  672  lbs.  milk,  26.6  lbs.  butterfat; 
average  butterfat  test,  3.96  per  cent. 

10  HIGHEST  HERDS 


Owner  and  Address 

1.  Young  Orchard  Co.,  Taunton 

2.  Warren  L.  Ide,  Berkley 

3.  Henry   Bartlett,    W.    Bridgewater 

4.  Lakeville   State  Sanatorium 

5.  Ivory  W.  Kimball 

6.  Joseph  Couite  &  Sons,  W.  B'w't'r 

7.  George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 

8.  Prescott  Farm,  N.  Dartmouth 

9.  David   M.   Peckham,   Rehoboth 
10.  F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 


No.  Cows 
12 
29 
23 
34 
20 
33 
30 
20 
'  26 
36 


Average 
Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.Fat 


930 
852 

748 
955 
768 
614 
928 
727 
780 
764 


36.9 
33.4 
32.7 
32.6 
31.7 
31.2 
31.0 
29.3 
28.8 
28.7 


10  HIGH  INDIVIDUAL  COWS  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 


10. 


Owner  and  Address 
George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 
Jos.  Couite  &  Sons,  W.  Bridgew'r 
F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 
Fannie  G.  Leonard,  Bridgewater 
Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven 
Prescott  Farm,   N.    Dartmouth 
Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven 
Prescott  Farm,  N.  Dartmouth 
Henry   Bartlett,   W.    Bridgewater 
Ivory   W.    Kimball,   Rehoboth 


Cow 

42 

Ellie 

61 


Breed 
P.B.H. 
P.B.J. 
P.B.H. 


Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.Fat 


G.  Armour  P.B.A. 

Fanny     P.B.H 

Bertha 

Pauline 

Daisy 

14 

Patricia 


P.B.A. 

Gr.H. 

Gr.A. 

P.B.J. 

P.B.A. 


1797 
1089 
1770 
1518 
1869 
1500 
1623 
1161 
1134 
1080 


77.3 
71.9 
69.0 
63.7 
63.5 
60.0 
58.4 
58.1 
57.8 
57.2 


ERNEST  L.  GOFF,  Supervisor. 


SOME  FEED  SUGGESTIONS 
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iny  or  corn  meal,  where  it  can  be  ob- 
tained at  from  $25.00  to  $30.00  a  ton. 
Some  authorities  regard  molasses  as  80 
per  cent  of  the  feeding  value  of  corn. 
Besides  its  high  sugar  content,  it  adds 
palatability  and  makes  low  grade 
roughages  of  more  value  when  added 
to  water  and  poured  over  roughage. 
Prof.  Fawcett  has  attempted  to  form- 
ulate a  home  mixture  of  grain  which 
would  show  a  saving.  At  present 
prices  of  ingredents  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  do  this  and  show  more  than  a 
saving  of  a  dollar  or  two  over  good 
ready  mixed  goods.  As  a  substitute  the 
dairyman  may  change  to  a  somewhat 
lower  grade  grain  mixture  provided  his 
roughage  is  of  good  quality.  If  he  pur- 
chases both  hay  and  gi-ain  it  may  be 
wiser  to  get  good  alfalfa  or  its  equiv- 
alent and  save  a  few  dollars  on  grain. 
The  value  of  milk  still  shows  a  favor- 
able ratio  to  the  cost  of  grain.  Feed 
grains,  however,  due  to  short  crops  in 
the  grain  growing  sections  will  no 
doubt  continue  at  a  fairly  high  level. 
The  claim  is  often  made  that  iodine 
is  more  available  for  livestock  if  pro- 
vided in  the  organic  form  found  in 
kelp  or  other  forms  of  seaweed.  Ex- 
tensive trials  do  not  seem  to  bear  out 
this  claim.  The  inorganic  iodine  furn- 
ished in  potassium  iodide  or  other  com- 
pounds has  been  found  fully  as  effec- 
tive. There  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  Massachusetts  dairy  cows  need 
additional  iodine  in  any  form." 


USING  LIME 


The  use  of  lime  in  the  county  has 
increased  considerably  during  the  last 
year.  On  many  farms  purchases  of  lime 
have  amounted  to  25  to  30  tons.  This 
use  of  lime  is  encouraging  since  the 
soil  in  general  in  Bristol  County  needs 
lime  and  after  lime  has  been  applied 
better  crops  are  grown.  During  the  past 
year  over  150  farms  have  been  visited 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  soil  and 
about  600  samples  of  soil  have  been 
tested.  About  75  per  cent  of  all  the 
tests  made  show  that  the  soil  needs 
three  tons  of  lime  applied  to  the  acre 
to  sweeten  or  neutralize  it.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  when  such  heavy  applica- 
tions are  needed  to  sweeten  the  soil  that 
lime  be  applied  at  two  different  inter- 
vals to  assure  thorough  mixing  with  the 
soil.  Such  applications  should  be  put  on 
before  and  after  plowing. 

In  preparing  land  for  seeding  down 
either  for  clover  or  alfalfa  a  part  of 
the  lime  application  should  be  made 
the  year  previous  to  seeding  down.  This 
assures   thorough   mixing   of   soil. 

The  Extension  Service  will  continue 
to  test  soils  during  the  late  fall  and 
advise  on  the  use  of  lime.  A  postal 
card  mailed  to  the  Extension  Service 
will  bring  your  County  Agent  to  your 
farm  for  a  soil  test. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


ANNUAL  TENNIS,  HORSESHOE  AND 
CANOE  MEET 

This  annual  field  meet  was  held  Sep- 
tember 22. 

The  tennis  match  showed  some  bril- 
liant playing.  The  summary:  Singles — 
Ward  dsfeatsd  Peabody,  10-8,  6-8; 
Doubles — Peabody  and  Ward  defeated 
Burroughs  and  Bishop,  6-0,  6-0.  In 
the  horseshoe  contest,  Trczlnski  defeat- 
ed Vincent  in  the  singles;  Szwaja  and 
Trczinski  defeated  Vincent  and  Gi'as- 
sel  in  Ihe  doubles. 

The  canoe  contests  were  held  on  the 
Taunton  River  off  the  pier  at  the  Berk- 
ley bridge.  In  the  double  races,  Ward 
and  Peabody  defeated  Medeiros  and 
Senuick.  In  a  close  race  from  start  to 
finish,  Hadley  and  Adamczyk  defeated 
Trczinski  and  Taber.  Ward  and  Pea- 
body covered  the  required  distance  in 
t'ne  fastest  time,  2  minutes  25  seconds, 
the'-eby  taking  first  place  in  the  event. 
The  canoe  tilting  event  was  a  highly 
entertaining  one  for  the  spectators. 
Ward  and  Peabody  after  being  spilled 
two  times  in  succession  by  their  op- 
ponents, Hadley  and  Adamczyk,  retal- 
iated in  the  three  next  tries  and  won 
another  first  place. 


PULLORUM    TESTING    CHARGE 

After  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the   Massachusetts   Federation   of   Poul- 
( Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  3) 


REGIONAL  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  CON- 
TEST 

From  time  to  time  throughout  four 
years  we  have  carried  announcements 
of  Roland  Ashley's  public  speaking  in 
the  different  contests.  Last  spring  he 
won  first  place  at  Amherst  in  the  State 
contest,  which  entitled  him  to  speak 
at  the  regional  contest  for  Eastern 
United  States,  where  winners  from 
twelve  States  spoke.  This  was  held  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition  in 
Springfield,  September  24.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  reporti  that  he  won  second  place 
in  this  contest,, entitling  him  to  a  purse 
of  $15.00  and  a  silver  medal. 


RED,     WHITE    AND     BLUE    RECEP- 
TION 

The  Red,  White  and  Blue  Reception 
will  be  held  Friday  evening,  October  30, 
in  the  Dighton  High- 


MARKETING  OUTLOOK 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3) 
egg  and  dressed  poultry  supply  should 
be  lower  than  normal  after  the  fall 
clean  up  of  fowl  and  flocks  will  prob- 
ably be  culled  to  the  limit  with  a  prob- 
able stiffening  of  eastern  prices  in 
those  commodities. 

Our  poultrymen  should  lower  the 
feed-egg  price  ratio  by  very  careful 
and  systematic  culling  once  a  month 
and  oftener.  Now,  more  than  any  oth- 
er time  all  birds  kept  should  be  healthy, 
vigorous,  full  weight  individuals  of  high 
production  calibre. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


PLAY        PRODUCTION       MEETINGS 
HELD 

The  first  meetings  of  the  Play  Pro- 
duction Groups  were  held  early  this 
month.  The  discussion  centered  about 
three  questions.  Why  do  we  put  on 
plays?  How  should  we  organize  for 
producing  a  play?  How  can  we  select 
a  good  play? 

In  discussing  the  first  question  Miss 
Mclntire  suggested  that  when  a  play  is 
produced  as  a  means  of  earning  money 
it  is  often  true  that  so  much  attention 
is  put  on  the  money  making  angle  that 
the  quality  of  the  play  suffers  and  so 
defeats  its  own  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand  when  a  group  puts  on  a  play  just 
for  the  fun  of  it  with  their  chief  aim 
to  do  the  very  best  piece  of  work  they 
can,  they  frequently  find  that  they 
have  a  good  money-making  proposi- 
tion as  well  as  the  satisfaction  and  en- 
joyment that  comes  from  work  well 
done. 

In  listing  the  different  people  neces- 
sary in  producing  the  play  it  was  in- 
teresting and  amusing  to  see  that  the 
actors  were  not  mentioned  until  near 
the  end  of  the  list.  A  really  good  play 
is  the  result  of  careful  organization 
and  close  co-operation  among  those 
connected  with  its  production. 

Only  a  good  play  is  worthy  of  the 
time  and  effort  necessary  to  produce. 
The  following  qualities  may  be  recog- 
nized in  a  good  play: 

1.  Is  interesting — has  a  strong  plot 
that  builds  up  to  a  climax  through  real 
and  (except  in  farce)  possible  situa- 
tions.  The  theme  is  of  merit. 

2.  Has  a  universal  appeal  based  on 
deep-seated  human  emotions;  presents 
real  truths  of  life  which  appeal  to  and 
broaden  human  sympathy,  whether  by 
humor  or  pathos. 

3.  Assures  true  and  clear-cut  char- 
acterizations, worthy  of  the  time,  ef- 
fort and  intelligence  of  the  actors. 

4.  Has  literary  value^ — the  lines  are 
worth  learning  and  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  recall. 

5^  Has  dramatic  value — the  story 
is  told  by  both  lines  and  action.  The 
good  play  opens  confidently,  progresses 
directly  and  smoothly,  and  has  a  strong 
ending. 

6.  Has  educational  value  in  the  his- 
torical accuracy  of  the  period  it  por- 
trays. 

Those  attending  the  Play  Produc- 
tion meetings  are  planning  to  study 
one-act  plays.  Each  group  will  select 
their  own  play  and  have  it  ready  for 
production  by  the  end  of  November. 

Those  attending  were  as  follows: 

Segreganset — Mrs.  G.  K.  Harring-ton, 
Taunton;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Chace,  Taunton; 
Mrs.  John  Willis,  Taunton;  Mrs.  H.  S. 
Goodwin,  North  Dartmouth;  Mrs.  Wil- 


lis G.  Buck,  Easton;  M^rs.  Ruth  An- 
drews, Taunton;  Mrs.  Charles  Web- 
ster, Taunton;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Fitzsim- 
mons,  Easton;  Miss  Evelynne  Jones, 
South  Easton;  Mrs.  Don  W.  Heath, 
North  Easton;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Varnum, 
South  Easton;  Mrs.  A.  A.  MacLeod, 
South  Easton;  Mrs.  E.  Doucette,  Som- 
erset; Mrs.  Harold  Lynch,  Somerset; 
Mrs.  Ai-thur  Hun-ell,  Rehoboth;  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Holden,  Rehoboth;  Mrs.  M.  Men- 
doza,  Swansea;  Mrs.  V.  M.  Pontes, 
Somerset;  Miss  Esther  Halliley,  Miss 
Bessie  Haskins,  Mrs.  G.  H.  MacKen- 
drick,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Thurlow,  Taunton; 
Mrs.  A.  C.  King,  East  Taunton;  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Cnossen,  Rehoboth;  Mrs.  P.  J.  Ste- 
fanie,  Mrs.  James  Kirker,  Assonet;  Mrs. 
D.  Lee  Johnson,  Rehoboth;  Mrs.  Wy- 
man  E.  Hawkes,  Miss  Amelia  Contildes, 
Segreganset. 

Norton— Mrs.  A.  V.  Priensohner,  At- 
tleboro;  Mrs.  C.  L.  Robinson,  Attle- 
boro;  Mrs.  O.  N.  Hedberg,  Taunton; 
Mrs.  R.  Paul,  Holbrook;  Mrs.  P.  Long, 
Holbrook;  Miss  Martha  Hierstead. 
Holbrook;  Miss  Marian  jervey,  Hol- 
brook; Mrs.  G.  E.  Roberton,  Attleboro 
Falls;  Mrs.  Benjamin  Wemmell,  Attle- 
boro Falls;  Miss  Margaret  Lemaire, 
Taunton;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Bliss,  Taunton; 
Mrs.  George  E.  Smith,  Mrs.  A.  Cock- 
croft,  Norton;  Miss  Hazel  Freeman, 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Telfer,  Berkley;  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Chickering,  Norton;  Mrs.  Oliver  Voyer, 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Fleming,  South  Attleboro; 
Miss  Alice  L.  Morse,  Mrs.  T.  R.  Park- 
er, Acushnet;  Mj-s.  Robert  S.  Howland, 
Mrs.  Warren  L.  Ide,  Berkley;  Mrs. 
Warren   W.    Chapman,   Mansfield. 

New  Bedford — Mrs.  W.  B.  Eddy, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Eddy,  Jr.,  Fairhaven;  Mrs. 
L.  P.  Gurney,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Hagar,  R.  P. 
D.  No.  2,  New  Bedford;  Miss  Lorraine 
Paquette,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Doran,  North 
Dartmouth;  Mrs.  H.  N.  Hill,  East  Free- 
town; Mrs.  M.  H.  Ashley,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
2,  New  Bedford;  M,rs.  E.  A.  Blain,  Mrs. 
J.  Charest,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Perkins,  Miss 
Ada  Geggatt,  Acushnet;  Miss  Verna 
Brown,  Miss  Irene  N.  Perandelis,  New 
Bedford;  Mrs.  L.  C.  Pierce,  Fairhaven; 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Sanford,  Mrs.  F.  M.  S.  Bor- 
den, South  Westport;  Mrs.  D.  R.  Sher- 
man, Dartmouth;  Mrs.  E.  Budd,  Mrs. 
Ida  F.  Morse,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Taber,  Mrs. 
A.  Louise  LeBoeuf,  Acushnet;  M,rs.  El- 
sie F.  Oliver,  Miss  Mercedes  Chase, 
New  Bedford. 


PLAY    LENDING    LIBRARY 

The  plays  in  the  attached  list  may 
be  borrowed  by  any  resident  of  Massa- 
chusetts from  the  Play  Lending  Library, 
Extension  Service,  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts, 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  selec- 
tion  only. 

Information  for  Borrowers 

1.  Six  plays  may  be  borrowed  at 
one  time. 


2.  Plays  may  be  kept  for  not  more 
than  two  weeks. 

3.  Plays  are  loaned  only  to  aid  in 
selection.  Sufficient  number  of  copies 
of  the  chosen  play  should  be  ordered 
directly  from  the  publisher. 

4.  In  ordering  plays  from  the  pub- 
lisher, mention  should  be  made  of  the 
aid  received  through  the  Massachusetts 
State   College  Play  Lending  Library. 

5.  The  only  cost  of  the  Lending 
Service  is  the  return  postage  when 
plays  are  returned. 

6.  Name  and  address  of  the  borrow- 
er must  be  placed  on  all  material  when 
it   is  returned. 

7.  A  report  as  to  which  plays,  if 
any,  are  chosen  will  be  appreciated.  A 
second  group  of  plays  may  be  request- 
ed with  the  return  of  the  first  collec- 
tion,   if   necessary. 

8.  The  request  for  plays  should 
state : 

(a)  Name  of  organization. 

(b)  Name  and  address  of  borrower. 

(c)  Names  of  plays  desired,  indicat- 
ing first  and  second  choice. 

9.  The  Play  Lending  Library  at 
present  includes  one-act  plays  for  adults 
and  for  young  people.  Some  are  for 
mixed  casts,  some  for  all  men  or  boys, 
and  some  for  all  women  or  girls. 


START  PICTURE  STUDY  EARLY 

It  is  always  a  problem  to  know  what 
kind  of  pictures  to  select  for  a  child. 
Mother  Goose  pictureg  are  likely  to  be 
considered  first,  but  you  will  notice 
that  children  soon  outgrow  those.  Grace 
B.  Gerard,  Home  Furnishing  Specialist 
at  Massachusetts  State  College  says  that 
picture  study  should  be  started  before 
a  child  is  of  school  age  and  she  offers 
the  following  suggestions  for  picture 
selection. 

Children  like  to  have  their  pictures 
where  they  can  see  them.  Get  small 
pictures  that  can  be  pasted  in  a  scrap 
book.  Pictures  about  three  or  four 
inches  in  size  can  be  bought  for  two 
or  three  cents  apiece  from  school  supply 
companies.  Ask  your  art  teacher  about 
them.  These  small  prints  will  familiar- 
ize the  children  with  a  great  number 
of  pictures.  Then  let  them  choose  the 
ones  they  like  best  and  buy  those  in 
a  size  larger.  The  eight  by  ten  inch 
size  usually  sells  for  about  thirty-five 
cents.  The  larger  pictures  may  also  be 
put  in  the  scrap  book  or  they  may  be 
thumb-tacked  on  the  play  room  bulle- 
tin board  or  framed  and  hung  at  the 
child's   eye   level. 

Children  always  like  to  see  pictures 
of  other  children  such  as  "Age  of  In- 
nocnce",  "Boy  with  the  Torn  Hat", 
"Sir  Galahad",  or  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith's 
pictures.  Pictures  of  animals  interest 
children.  Colorful  pictures  attract  the 
attention  of  children.  The  old  Italian 
painters  were  master  of  color. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


EXHIBITS  AT  BROCKTON 

The  Bristol  County  4-H  Service  Club 
put  on  a  very  creditable  "Conserva- 
tion" exhibit  at  the  recent  Brockton 
Fair.  The  exhibit  depicted  a  woodland 
scene  with  birds  in  the  trees,  wild  ani- 
mals on  the  ground  among  the  trees,  a 
fireplace,  bird  houses,  and  feeding  sta- 
tions in  the  trees  and  other  features 
of  interest  to  nature  lovers.  Appropri- 
ate signs  were  placed  over  the  exhibit. 

The  following  people  assisted  the 
Club  Agent  either  in  getting  together 
the  exhibit,  setting  it  up  or  attending 
the  booth  during  the  week  of  the  Fair: 
D.  Lee  Johnson  of  Rehoboth  loaned  his 
truck  (Hilman  Cash  also  of  Rehoboth, 
driving)  to  get  necessary  material  to 
the  Fair.  Charles  Wyatt  and  Helen  Mit- 
ton  of  Dighton  helped  in  setting  up  the 
exhibit  and  Helen  Mitton  answered 
questions  in  the  booth  during  the  week 
of  the  Fair. 

ACUSHNET  FAIR 

The  Junior  Department  at  the  re- 
cent Acushnet  Grange  Fair  lived  up  to 
its  reputation  by  putting  on  a  very 
creditable  exhibit  of  things  made  or 
raised  by  4-H  Club  Members  and  oth- 
ers in  the  vicinity  of  Acushnet.  The  ex- 
hibit included  vegetables,  flowers, 
canned  goods,  clothing,  forestry  and 
food.  In  all  there  were  about  seventy- 
five  exhibits.  Lawrence  Philla,  a  local 
4-H  Club  leader  and  Service  Club  mem- 
ber, was  in  charge   of  the   department. 


MUSIC  APPRECIATION 

"Songs  of  the  Seasons"  are  the  selec- 
tions chosen  this  year  for  the  Music 
Appreciation  Program.  It  would  be  well 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Club,  accom- 
panied by  their  local  leader,  Mf.  George 
Williams  and  the  Club  Agent,  took 
their  prize  trip  to  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  recently  and  enjoyed  a  fine 
trip  and  a  great  time.  Well  worth 
working  for  they  said.  Those  in  the  club 
are  David  Briggs  George  Remillard, 
Lawrence  Bliss,  Everett  Bauer,  Mar- 
tin Slutsky,  Abraham  Levinthal,  Rob- 
ert Levinthal  and  Robert  Quimby. 

Sumner  Eddy  of  South  Easton,  a  re- 
cent club  member  from  Norfolk  Coun- 
ty was  also  taken  on  the  trip. 

David,  Everett,  George,  Martin, 
Abraham  and  Robert  Levinthal  won 
prizes  on  their  birds.  Sumner,  David, 
George  and  Everett  took  part  in  the 
Poultry  Judging  Contest  and  did  well 
for  beginners. 

See  if  your  poultry  club  cannot  win 
the  trip  to  the  Eastern  States  Exposi- 
tion next  year. 


to  begin  right  now  to  learn  the  fall 
songs.  The  leaflets  will  soon  be  ready 
for  distribution  and  there  will  be  one 
for  use  in  each  club.  The  following  are 
the  selections  chosen: 


The  Egg  Laying  Contest  begins  No- 
vember 1.  Try  to  have  your  ten  birds, 
or  more  if  you  are  in  advanced  work, 
ready  to  keep  records  on.  A  nice  clean 
house  with  good  ventilation,  and  a  good 
flock  of  healthy  pullets  or  hens  is  de- 
sirable. If  you  cannot  start  November 
1,  start  as  soon  after  as  possible. 
Write  the   Club  Agent  at  Segreganset. 


Name 


Source 


Publisher 


Spring 

.Cornish  Song 


The    Serenaders 
Tiritomba 


English.  Songs  for  Infor-      Nat'l   Recreation  Ass'n 
mal  Singing  I 

Italian.   Songs  for  Infor- 
mal  Singing  II 

Italian.     Folk     Songs     & 
Ballads,  Set  I. 


Nat'l   Recreation  Ass'n 

E.    C.    Schirmer   Co., 
Boston 


Summer 

Morning  Comes  Early        Folk  Songs  &  Ballads,  Set      E.   C.   Schirmer  Co., 

I 
4-H  Field  Song  Parrish-Buchanan  The  Home  Pub.  Co., 

Grinnell,  Iowa 
The  Jolly  Plough  Boy         English  H.  W.  Gray,  N.  Y. 


Fall 

Allelujah 


Come  to  the  Fair 
Gypsy  Song 


17th  Century  German 
Melody.  Folk  Songs  & 
Ballads,   Set  I 

Easthope-Martin 


From    Bohemian    Girl 


E.  C.  Schirmer  Co. 


E.  C.  Schirmer  Co.,  or 
Enoch  &  Sons,  43-47 
W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Theodore  Prosser  Co. 


Winter 

Bring    a    Torch,    Jean- 

ette,  Isabella 
Dancing 
Good  King  Wenceslas 


The  Sleigh 


Home     and     Community 

Song   Book 
Slovak  Folk  Song 
English.    Everybody    Sing 

Book,        Revised,        or 

Home   and    Community 

Song  Book. 
Tchervanow-Kountz 


E.   C.   Schirmer  Co. 

Nat'l  Recreation  Ass'n 
Paul-Pioneer    Music    Co., 

N.  Y.  C. 

E.  C.  Schirmer  Co. 

G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  C. 


GARDEN  CLUB   NOTES 

Vegetable  and  flower  gardens  are 
near  an  end  for  this  season.  Many  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  prizes  of- 
fered by  the  various  fairs  both  in  and 
out  of  the  county.  Some  of  those  who 
made  good  were  the  following:  Lewis 
Bergeron  of  Freetown;  Ralston  Read, 
Jr.,  South  Rehoboth;  George  Perry, 
North  Dartmouth;  George  Mycock,  Jr., 
Assonet;  Gilbert  and  Enos  White, 
Taunton,  and  Joseph  Lopota,  Acushnet. 

Garden  Club  records  of  those  who 
had  vegetable  or  flower  gardens  this 
summer  should  be  sent  in  before  Octo- 
ber 15.  Record  cards  and  books  have 
been  mailed  out.  Get  them  in  promptly, 
please.  Pins  will  be  mailed  upon  re- 
ceipt of  your  garden  record.  Don't 
forget  that  the  County  Garden  cham- 
pion for  the  past  summer  gets  a  free 
trip  to   County  Camp  next  June. 


4-H    DAIRY    CLUB 

As  a  result  of  the  good  showing  of 
the  Junior  Dairy  Show  at  the  recent 
Rehoboth  Fair  and  of  some  inquiries 
since,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  con- 
siderable interest  in  dairy  work  among 
young  folks  in  the  county,  so  if  you 
know  of  any  boy  of  girl  who  has  or 
cares  to  get  a  calf  or  cow  and  join  the 
4-H  Dairy  Club,  the  Club  Agent  would 
like  very  much  to  know. 


NATALIE    OGOSALEK 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  2) 
"I  still  have  all  pins,  certificates, 
ribbons,  pamphlets  and  souvenirs 
which  I've  accumulated  during  my  nine 
years  of  Club  Work,""  says  Natalie.  "I 
shall  always  treasure  them.  These 
reminiscences  of  the  dear  4-H  Clubs  I 
shall  never  forget." 


PULLORUM  TESTING  CHARGE 

(Continued  from  Page  2,  Column  2) 
try  Associations,  a  reduction  has  been 
made  in  the  fee  charged  for  the  test- 
ing of  pullorum  disease.  The  former 
charge  of  seven  cents  per  bird  will,  af- 
ter October  1,  be  lowered  to  five  cents 
per  bird.  This  new  price  is  the  result 
of  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
College  held  on  September  30. 

This  substantial  reduction  should  be 
an  incentive  to  many  poultrymen  who 
have  not  tested  their  flocks  to  remove 
pullorum  disease  reactors. 

Our  poultrymen  should  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  lower  the  mor- 
tality from  this  very  serious  disease. 
It  is  not  impossible  to  so  manage  the 
flocks  in  the  county  that  pullorum  dis- 
ease will  become  but  a  memory. 
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SOME       FACTS       FOR       DAIRYMEN 
ABOUT    VITAMIN    "A" 


FARM  BUREAU 


THE  TURKEY  GROWERS  MEET 


There  is  always  interest  in  vitamins 
and  the  vitamin  "A"  has  been  discussed 
many  times  in  its  relationship  to  cow 
feed  and  color  of  cream.  Professor  J. 
G.  Archibald  of  the  Experiment  Station 
has  \Yinnowed  the  grain  of  truth  from 
the  chaff  of  over  statement  and  appar- 
ent contradiction  to  give  the  following 
comments : 

Vitamin  "A",  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  "anti-infective"  or  "anti-oph- 
thalmic" vitamin,  is  a  definite  substance 
which  is  found  in  feeds  associated  with 
the  fats  and  pigments.  The  yellow  col- 
or of  corn  kernels  or  corn  meal,  and  the 
orange  yellow  color  of  carrots  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  pigment  known  as 
carotene  which  is  closely  related  to 
vitamin  "A".  The  green  color  of  grass 
and  other  fresh  roughages  is  also  in- 
directly an  indication  of  their  value  as 
sources  of  vitamin  "A"  since  the  yel- 
low carotene  is  associated  with  the 
green  coloring  matter  although  its  color 
does  not  show.  When  feeds  are  eaten 
by  animals  more  or  less  of  the  carotene 
they  contain  is  converted  into  Vitamin 
"A". 

It  has  been  shown  that  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  fresh  green 
roughage  is  superior  to  dry  roughage 
for  dairy  cattle  is  that  it  contains  much 
larger  amounts  of  carotene.  Formerly 
it  was  thought  that  ordinary  roughages 
contained  all  the  vitamins  that  cows 
need.  It  is  probably  true  that  cows  sel- 
dom suffer  from  an  acute  vitamin  de- 
ficiency, but  evidence  is  accumulating 
which  shows  that  the  extra  vitamins 
present  in  green  roughage,  well  pre- 
served silage,  and  properly  cured, 
bright-colored  hays,  are  of  importance 
for  the  general  health  and  breeding  ef- 
ficiency of  cows,  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  higher  quality  of  milk. 

Cows  transfer  some  of  the  carotene  of 
their  feed  to  their  milk  either  as  such 
or  converted  to  the  colorless  vitamin 
"A".  From  what  has  been  said  above  re- 
garding the  carotene  content  of  feeds, 
we  would  expect  that  milk  from  cows 
on  pasture,  or  receiving  green  feed, 
silage,  or  carrots,  would  be  much  high- 
er in  carotene  and  vitamin  "A"  than 
milk  from  cows  on  dry  feed.  This  has 
been  proven  to  be  the  case.  The  much 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bristol 
County  Farm  Bureau  will  be  held  at  the 
Ball  Room  of  the  Transfer  Restaurant 
in  Taunton  on  Tuesday  evening,  No- 
vember 17,  at  7.00  o'clock.  The  program 
consists  of  a  dinner,  election  of  offi- 
cers, plans  for  next  year  and  speakers 
on  the  subjects  of  Taxation,  Farm 
Medical  Care  and  the  Farm  Bureau  Va- 
cation Camp.  All  Farm  Bureau  mem- 
bers are  urged  to  attend  as  well  as  in- 
terested  farm   people. 

The  yearly  membership  canvass  will 
take  place  before  the  annual  meeting. 
Membership  in  the  Farm  Bureau  is  open 
to  anyone  interested  in  farming.  The 
Farm  Bureau  is  a  militant  state  and  na- 
tion-wide farm  organization  standing  up 
for  the  farmers.  It  has  taken  the  lead 
in  formulating  farm  policies  and  it  has 
backed  the  lead  taken  by  other  farm 
organizations  in  legislative  work.  The 
Farm  Bureau  is  an  organization  that 
farmers   can   not   do   without. 

For  Bristol  County  in  1937  plans  are 
in  the  making  for  sponsoring  a  com- 
petition for  record  potato  yields,  co- 
operative purchasing  of  farm  supplies 
by  a  local  agent  and  an  established 
warehouse,  and  a  Farm  Bureau  Field 
Day  during  August.  Present  members 
should  renew  their  membership  and  oth- 
ers consider  joining  the  local  Farm 
Bureau. 

C.   W.  Harris,  Jr. 

deeper  color  of  the  cream  after  cows 
are  turned  to  pasture  in  the.  spring  is 
due  in  large  measure  to  its  increased 
carotene  content. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this,  how- 
ever, that  because  of  its  richer  color 
Jersey  or  Guernsey  milk  will  contain 
more  vitamin  "A"  than  Ayrshire  or 
Holstein  milk.  Other  things  being  equal 
the  ultimate  vitamin" A"content  of  milk 
from  the  several  breeds  has  been  shown 
to  be  about  the  same.  The  color  differ- 
ence here  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  breeds  producing  lighter  col- 
ored milk  have  converted  more  of  the 
carotene  into  the  colorless  vitamin  "A" 
than  have  the  Channel  Island  breeds. 

The  obvious  way  to  insure  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  vitamin  "A"  when  cows 
are  not  on  pasture  is  to  have  as  much 
properly    cured,    bright,    early    cut    hay 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  3) 


An  enthusiastic  group  of  Bristol 
County  turkey  growers  turned  out  Fri- 
day evening,  October  30,  at  Segregan- 
set and  organized  the  Bristol  County 
Turkey  Growers'  Association.  At  the 
same  time  wholehearted  support  was 
voted  to  the  Massachusetts  Turkey 
Growers'  Association  which  was  incor- 
porated on  Tuesday  and  many  joined 
that  group. 

Mr.  James  G.  McLean  of  Attleboro 
Falls  who  was  appointed  county  rep- 
resentative in  the  State  organization 
by  that  group,  was  elected  president  of 
the  local  group  while  W.  T.  Pettey  of 
Segreganset,  County  Extension  Agent, 
and  Louis  Maynard,  Acushnet,  were 
elected  vice-president  and  secretary- 
treasurer,    respectively. 

Professor  Gay  T.  Klein  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  College,  and  Mr.  Julius 
Korech  of  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Mar- 
kets, were  present  and  were  very  help- 
ful in  discussing  organization  needs, 
with  the  possible  benefits,  together  with 
the  demands  of  the  market  with  its  re- 
sulting attention  to  grades  and  market 
appearance. 

Turkey  production  in  the  county  has 
been  developing  rapidly.  Growers  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  represented  over 
ten  thousand  birds  on  their  farms. 
Bristol  County  was  represented  in  the 
last  Government  Census  report  as  be- 
ing the  leading  county  in  New  England 
in  number  of  birds  on  the  farms.  This 
increase  is  probably  due  to  better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  problems  of  tur- 
key growing  by  the  producer,  more 
economical  rearing,  together  with  a  bet- 
ter demand  for  the  high  quality  birds 
for  which  New  England  is  so  justly  fa- 
mous. 


AROUND  THE  POULTRY  FARMS 


BECAUSE  OF  SHORTAGE  OF  FUNDS  DUE  TO  THE  FIRES  AT  THE  SCHOOL 
OF  THE  BULLETIN  WILL  BE  ISSUED.— GEORGE  H.  GIL 


A  group  of  Barnstable  County  poul- 
trymen  visited  a  few  of  our  local  farms 
last  month.  Ideas  were  exchanged  and 
many  details  of  equipment  and  man- 
agement were  explained  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  all. 

Battery  brooding  on  the  Peckham 
Brothers  poultry  farm  in  New  Bedford 
created  a  lot  of  interest.  Mr.  Peckham 
installed  a  large  battery  unit  last  year 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column   1) 


THIS  YEAR  NO  DECEMBER  NUMBER 
BERT,  DIRECTOR. 
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BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH     COW    TEST     ASSOCIATION     REPORT— MONTH     OF 
OCTOBER,  1936 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


Total  herds,  26;  total  cows  on  test,  862;  number  cows  in 
cows  dry,  92;  average  production  per  cow,  673  pounds  milk,  26 
average  butterfat  test,  4.01  per  cent. 

10  HIGHEST  HERDS 

Owner  and  Address 

1.  Young  Orchard  Co.,  Taunton 

2.  Jos.  Couite  &  Sons,  W.  Bi-idgew'r 

3.  Henry    Bartlett,    W.    Bridgewater 

4.  Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth 

5.  George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 

6.  Warren  L.  Ide,  Berkley 

7.  Prescott  Farm,  No.  Dartmouth 

8.  H.  A.  Standish,  Middleboro 

9.  Fannie    G.    Leonard,    Bridgewater 
10.  David  M.  Peckham,  Rehoboth 
10.  E.  W.  Peck,  Seekonk 

10  HIGH  INDIVIDUAL  COWS  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 


•  cows  in 

milk,  770; 

number 

milk,  26.9  pounds  butterfat; 

Average 

^0.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.Fat 

12 

810 

37.2 

33 

660 

34.6 

23 

795 

32.4 

20 

779 

31.3 

30 

946 

31.1 

29 

781 

30.9 

20 

767 

30.4 

17 

743 

30.2 

17 

743 

29.9 

28 

759 

28.8 

35 

742 

28.8 

Owner  and  Address 

1.  George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 

2.  Fannie   G.   Leonard,   Bridgewater 

3.  Young  Orchard  Co.,  Taunton 

4.  Young  Orchard,  Co.,  Taunton 

5.  Fannie  G.  Leonard,  Bridgewater 

6.  Prescott  Farm,  No.  Dartmouth 

7.  Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven 

8.  Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven 

9.  Ivory  W.   Kimball,   Rehoboth 

10.  Jos.  Couite  &  Sons,  W.  Bridgew'r 

10.  Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven 


Cow 


Breed 
P.B.H. 


Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.Fat 


2093 


71.2 


G.  Armour 

P.B.A. 

1845 

70.7 

Armistice 

P.B.A. 

1318 

69.9 

Jan-Jan 

P.B.A. 

1314 

69.6 

Calico 

P.B.A. 

1609 

66.0 

Tillie 

P.B.A. 

1519 

65.3 

Pauline 

Gr.H. 

1690 

64.2 

Fannie 

P.B.H. 

1984 

63.5 

Carrie 

P.B.A. 

1606 

62.6 

Ellie 

P.B.J. 

976 

62.5 

Winetka 

Gr.H. 

1640 

62.5 

ERNEST  L.  GOFF,  Supervisor. 


AROUND    THE    POULTRY    FARMS 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3) 
and  uses  it  as  a  starter  for  his  own 
chickens  over  a  two  week  period.  He 
claims  better  results  over  the  critical 
brooding  period  which  causes  so  much 
worry  with  the  general  poultryman. 
Steadier  heat  and  smaller  units  of 
chicks  give  them  a  better  start  when 
put  out  into  the  regular  brooding  units. 
The  transfer  requires  some  extra  at- 
tention, however,  to  get  the  chicks 
"hover-broken"  at  the  time  the  change 
is  made.  Mr.  Peckham  also  uses  the  bat- 
tery system  as  a  means  of  holding 
chicks  for  later  sale  as  started  chicks. 


Another  type  of  brooding  system  that 
is  the  product  of  a  county  poultryman, 
Frank  Crandon  of  Acushnet,  is  being 
successfully  operated  by  Kendrick 
Brothers  of  East  Freetown.  This  brood- 
er is  of  the  hot  water  type,  but  instead 
of  the  conventional  pipe  system  is 
made  up  of  a  series  of  individual  radia- 
tors, one  in  each  pen.  Such  factors  as 
economy  in  hatching  costs  from  the 
use  of  one  furnace  as  a  source  of  heat, 
small  space  occupied  by  the  brooding 
unit  and  the  consequent  availability  of 
the  room  later  on  for  temporary  laying 
quarters  are  items  of  particular  interest 
to  the  poultryman. 


labor  saving  ideas  that  Mr.  Hass  has 
installed  in  the  building.  He  believes 
in  minimum  labor  for  a  maximum  unit 
of  layers  and  has  so  planned  the  alter- 
ations and  reconstruction  of  the  barn 
that  one  man  can  care  for  approximate- 
ly 4000  hens.  The  windows  are  all  con- 
trolled by  one  unit  of  the  greenhouse 
ventilator  type  of  equipment.  One 
may  open  or  adjust  every  window  in 
the  south  side  of  the  house  by  the  turn 
of  a  single  wheel.  All  watering  is  auto- 
matic and  overflow  goes  into  a  sys- 
tem of  wash  pipes  so  that  there  is  no 
danger  from  possible  flooding  of  the 
pen  by  an  out-of-order  valve.  Grain 
is  elevated  to  the  top  story  of  the 
building  by  a  belt  conveyor.  At  that 
point  an  overhead  track  is  used  to  dis- 
tribute the  grain  in  a  carrier  of  the 
litter  type,  directly  to  feed  hoppers 
over  each  partition  which  are.  unique. 
Each  one  between  the  pens  is  lined  with 
with  galvanized  iron  and  is  actually  a 
chute  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  house. 
At  each  pen  are  double  hoppers  one 
over  the  other  directly  attached  to  the 
partitions  so  that  grain  emptied  into 
the  hopper  at  the  top  of  the  barn  drops 
down  by  gravity  and  thus  keeps  every 
feeder  filled  so  long  as  the  partitions 
are  kept  full. 


Joseph  Hass  of  Rehoboth  has  recent- 
ly converted  a  120  foot  barn  into  a  3- 
story  laying  house.  Many  interested 
poultrymen  have  visited  it  to   see  the 


Efficiency  in  labor  is  absolutely  es- 
sential today  for  any  profit  making  in 
the  poultry  industry.  This  item  is  not 
the  only  factor,  of  course.  Disease  con- 
trol   continues    of    major    importance. 


JUNIOR  PROM 

The  Junior  Prom  will  be  held  at  the 
Dighton  High  School  Auditorium  Fri- 
day evening,  November  20,  at  eight 
o'clock. 

"Eddie"  Desrosier's  orchestra  will 
furnish  the  music.  Mr.  and  M,rs.  Wil- 
liam Tufts  will  be  host  and  hostess.  Mrs. 
Gilbert,  Mrs.  Hawkes  and  Miss  Mildred 
Harrigan  will  be  patronesses. 

Committees:  Invitations,  Roland  Cul- 
lenberg,  Robert  Wilbur  and  Charles 
Nickerson;  Music,  Earle  Horton,  Charles 
Cheetham;  Decorations,  Barbara  Sher- 
man, Martha  Allen,  Joseph  Crosby;  Re- 
freshments, Lionel  Peabody,  Alfred 
-Adamczyk,  William  Wills. 

Remember  when  you  were  a  Junior 
how  you  looked  forward  to  the  Prom 
plans  that  were  made  to  have  the  best 
dance  that  the  school  had  ever  had? 
The  Juniors  this  year  have  just  the 
same  hopes.  Let's  all  help  them  to  real- 
ize those  hopes.  It  is  a  time  when  old 
grads  and  new  grads,  friends  and  rela- 
tives get  together.  Will  you  be  there? 


Daniel  Clark,  a  sophomore,  from 
Brockton,  broke  his  arm  in  a  football 
game,  October  12.  It  seemed  that  he 
was  mending  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, but  complications  caused  him  to 
be  sent  back  to  the  Brockton  hospital 
for  an  operation  on  his  arm. 

Donald  Nason,  who  would  have  been 
a  junior  this  year,  has  entered  the 
Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  for 
a  two  year  course  in  Floriculture. 

Robert  Kennedy  '36  has  entered 
Massachusetts  State  College  in  the  reg- 
ular four  year  course,  specializing  in 
Floriculture.  Bob  worked  hard  to  make 
his  way  through  the  Aggie  School  and 
is  planning  to  work  his  way  through 
Massachusetts  State.  Our  hats  are  off 
to  any  one  who  has  the  courage  Bob 
has. 

Again  we  have  word  from  Edwin 
(Popsie)  Mager.  He  has  entered  Co- 
lumbia University  to  study  landscape 
design,  while  continuing  a  part  of  his 
work  at  the  Teagle  estate  at  Port  Ches- 
ter,  New   York. 

Wilfred  Kay  '35  /has  purchased  a 
farm  at  Stony  Point,  New  York.  There 
are  about  ninety  acres  of  tillable  land, 
a  good  farm  house,  horse  barn,  imple- 
ment shed,  fully  equipped  milk  house 
and  dairy  bam  with  tie-up  for  thirty- 
five  head  of  cattle.  This  looks  like  real 
progress,  and  we  will  be  watching  Kay. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Hixon 
of  Segreganset,  a  girl,  Ruth  Natalie, 
October  28. 

If  any  information  is  needed  in  vac- 
cination or  other  means  of  disease  con- 
trol, get  in  touch  with  the  Extension 
Agent. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


Father,   We    Thank   Thee 

(Grenville  Kleiser) 
Father,  We  thank  Thee! 
For  peace  within  our  favored  land. 
For  plenty  from  Thy  bounteous  hand, 
For  means  to  give  to  those  in  need. 
For  grace  to  help  in  thought  and  deed, 
For  faith  to  walk,  our  hand  in  Thine, 
For  truth  to  know  Thy  law  divine, 
For  strength  to   work  with  voice   and 

pen, 
For   love  to   serve   our  fellowmen, 
For  light  the  goal  ahead  to  see. 
For  life  to  use  alone  for  Thee 
Father  we  thank  Thee! 


PLAY  PRODUCTION 

"A  Story  of  Pearls",  "Two's  Enough", 
"Sauce  for  the  Goslings",  "His  Butler's 
Wife,"  "The  Bishop's  ,  Candlestick", 
"A  Lady  to  Call",  "The  Silver  Swan", 
"The  Last  Christmas",  "Sally's  Hat 
Shop",  "Dreams",  "The  Two  Misses 
Astair",  are  some  of  the  one-act  plays 
to  be  presented  by  those  enrolled  in 
the  Play  Production  groups  which  the 
Bristol  County  Extension  Service  is 
sponsoring,  and  Miss  Ruth  Mclntire  is 
conducting.  Between  forty  and  forty- 
five  different  organizations  are  repre- 
sented, and  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
enthusiasm  is  being  shown. 


SPRING  PROGRAM 

"Making  the  Home  Safe"  is  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
study  course  planned  for  Bristol  Coun- 
ty homemakers  for  this  spring.  Accident 
hazards,  fire  hazards,  and  the  safe  use 
of  electricity  will  be  discussed. 

The  selection  of  electrical  and  non- 
electrical equipment  for  the  home  and 
the  buying  of  soaps  and  cleaners  will 
form  the  remainder  of  the  course. 

This  course  is  being  planned  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Harriet  J. 
Haynes,  Home  Management  Specialist, 
and  promises  to  be  a  very  worth  while 
series. 


RECREATION   LEAFLETS 

A  new  leaflet  prepared  by  Miss  Ruth 
Mclntire,  Recreation  Specialist,  has 
just  been  received  in  this  office  and  is 
ready  for  distribution. 

The  subject  of  this  leaflet  is  "Games 
for  Social  Recreation"  and  it  includes 
chiefly  that  type  of  games  which  help 
the  guests  to  become  acquainted  with 
each  other  and  adds  to  the  spirit  of 
friendliness  and  informality  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

Those  who  are  planning  a  Thanks- 
giving party  will  be  interested  in  the 
Thanksgiving  Bulletin  which  contains 
suggestions  for  home  and  community 
entertainment. 

These  leaflets  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tural Service,  Segreganset,  Mass. 


APPLES 

Prepared  by  May  E.  Foley,  Extension 
Nutritionist 

There  are  enough  apples  grown  in 
this  country  to  supply  each  man,  woman 
and  child  with  more  than  a  bushel  each 
year,  and  since  babies  don't  eat  their 
share  the  rest  of  us  have  so  much  the 
more. 

Apples  may  be  used  in  more  ways 
than  any  other  fruit  we  have.  You  can 
stew  them,  make  them  into  sauce,  bake 
them,  or  put  them  in  pies  or  dumplings. 
You  can  use  them  in  salad,  in  fruit  cup, 
in  apple  sauce  cake,  escalloped,  fried, 
or  in  jelly. 

Apples  to  be  good  must  be  properly 
cooked.  They  lose  their  flavor  after 
having  been  cooked  too  long  a  time,  so 
it  is  best  not  to  prepare  too  many 
ahead.  Some  cooks  make  the  mistake  of 
over-seasoning  apples.  They  have  a 
delicate  flavor  which  can  be  lost  entire- 
ly if  they  are  over-cooked  and  too  much 
sugar  and  spices  are  used.  Just  enough 
sugar,  with  a  teaspoon  of  butter  or  a 
pinch  of  salt  is  all  that  is  needed  for 
new  crisp  apples.  When  they  get  older 
and  begin  to  lose  their  flavor,  a  little 
cinnamon,  nutmeg,  a  piece  of  lemon  or 
orange  peel  or  a  slice  of  lemon  or 
orange  will  add  interest  and  flavor.  A 
collection  of  apple  recipes  may  be  se- 
cured free  of  charge  by  writing  to  the 
county  extension  service  or  the  exten- 
sion service  at  the  Massachusetts  State 
College. 

Dutch  Apple   Cake 

Sift  together  1  pint  of  flour,  %  tea- 
spoon salt  and  3  level  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  Rub  in  quickly  and  lightly  % 
cup  butter,  add  1  scant  cup  of  milk,  and 

1  well  beaten  egg.  Make  it  into  a  dough 
soft  enough  to  spread  easily  on  a  bak- 
ing pan.  It  should  be  about  %  inch 
thick. 

Cut  tart  apples  in  eighths,  remove 
skin  and  core,  and  press  the  apples  in- 
to the  dough  in  parallel  rows.  Serve 
with  butter   or  cream   or  lemon  sauce. 

Baked  Apple  Tapioca 
3   cups  water 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

3  tart  apples  pared  and  sliced 
%   cup  minute  tapioca 

1  cup  light  brown  sugar,  firmly  packed 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Vi   teaspoon  mace 

3  tablespoons  melted  butter 

Combine  water  and  lemon  juice  and 
pour  over  apples  in  greased  shallow  bak- 
ing dish.  Cover  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven  in  moderate  oven  (375  degrees  F.) 
15  minutes  until  apples  are  partially 
cooked.  Mix  together  minute  tapioca, 
3-4  cup  sugar,  salt  and  mace.  Sprinkle 
over  apples,  mixing  thoroughly.  Add 
melted  butter.  Continue  baking  10  min- 
utes. Then  stir  well;  spi'inkle  remaining 
sugar  over  apple  mixture,  and  bake  5 
minutes  longer.  Serve  hot  or  cold  with 
cream.  Serves  6. 


GAMES 

Gobble  will  be  a  good  game  to 
play  while  the  turkey  is  being  carved. 
The  host  starts  with  a  solemn  "gob- 
ble"; the  person  at  his  right  must  give 
two  "gobbles",  the  next  player,  three, 
etc.,  increasing  one  each  time.  The 
winner  is  the  person  who  longest  keeps 
from  laughing.  When  anyone  laughs  or 
gives  an  incorrect  number  of  "gobbles", 
he  loses  his  right  to  "gobble". 

Cranberry  Roll  is  fun  for  all  ages. 
A  yardstick,  one  cranberry  and  two 
toothpicks  are  needed  for  each  play- 
er. The  object  is  to  roll  the  cran- 
berry from  one  end  of  the  yardstick  to 
the  other,  using  only  the  toothpicks  as 
propellors.  If  the  cranberry  falls  off 
the  stick,  toothpicks  must  be  used  to 
put  it  back  in  place.  If  used  as  a  relay, 
one  yardstick,  cranberry  and  toothpick 
set,  will  serve  several  people,  and  more 
players  may  participate. 

Peanut  Bowling.  Ten  peanuts  are 
made  to  stand  up  on  toothpick  legs. 
Three  toothpicks  to  each  peanut  should 
be  enough.  Players  are  given  tiny  hard 
rubber  balls  to  try  to  bowl  over  as  many 
peanuts  as  possible.  Either  the  table  top 
or  the  floor  is  suitable  for  this  game, 
the  former  being  preferable  for  adults. 
Regular  bowling  scores  may  be  used  or 
a  point  may  be  awarded  for  each  peanut 
bowled  over.  It  is  more  exciting  if 
players  are  divided  into  teams  of  five 
each  and  score  kept  for  both  the  indiv- 
idual and  the  team,  with  appropriate 
prizes  for  each. 

Cranberry  Stretch.  Players  are  di- 
vided into  groups  of  equal  size.  They 
line  up  in  rows,  facing  each  other,  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  large  table.  The 
first  player  in  each  file  is  given  one 
cranberry.  He  places  it  on  the  table, 
with  thumb  of  his  right  hand  behind  it 
and  the  middle  finger  just  in  front  of 
it,  not,  however,  touching  the  cran- 
berry. At  a  signal  he  removes  the  cran- 
berry with  his  left  hand,  places  it  im- 
mediately in  front  of  his  middle  finger, 
which  has  not  yet  left  the  table,  and 
then  stretches  his  right  thumb  as  far 
beyond  the  cranberry  as  possible.  He 
again  picks  up  the  cranberry,  places  it 
in  front  of  his  thumb  and  stretches  his 
middle  finger  beyond.  If  he  drops  the 
cranberry  or  it  rolls  away,  it  must  be 
recovered  by  the  left  hand  and  placed 
in  exact  position.  He  races  in  this  way 
across  the  table  top  and  back  to  first 
position,  where  he  surrenders  the  cran- 
berry to  the  next  player  in  line,  who 
repeats. 

Thanksgiving  Menu — Have  each  per- 
son write  a  menu,  the  dishes  of  which 
begin  with  letters  of  the  word  "Thanks- 
giving" (T-turkey;  H-ham;  A-apples, 
etc.) 


BRISTOL     COUNTY     F  A  RM  ERS'  B  U  LLET  I  N 


JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


GEORGE  ADAO 

George  Adao  of  Westport  fii'st  joined 
a  4-H  club  in  1923.  He  was  interested 
in  dairying  at  first  and  has  been  ever 
since.  Beside  the  dairy  project  George 
was  also  a  garden  club  member  and  for 
a  few  years  had  a  fine  garden  in  which 
he  not  only  furnished  the  family  table 
with  vegetables  but  also  sold  some  of 
his  products.  He  kept  the  complete 
records  of  all  farm  operations  for  a 
few  years  and  in  this  farm  management 
project  he  also  did  exceptionally  good 
work. 

It  was  by  his  especially  outstanding 
work  in  the  farm  management  club  that 
George  won  the  County  Dairy  Cham- 
pionship and  received  a  free  trip  to  Am- 
herst in  the  summer  of  1925. 

Ever  since  his  4-H  days  George  has 
lived  on  the  home  farm  and  has  been 
a  big  factor  in  the  running  of  the  farni 
which  has  been  largely  dairying.  Quite 
recently  the  dairy  barn  on  the  Adao 
Farm  in  South  Westport  was  remod- 
elled. It  is  now  a  very  fine  building  and 
houses  20  excellent  Holstein-Guernsey 
cattle.  The  land  on  the  farm  is  good  and 
with  the  added  good  management  it 
produces  fine  crops  of  hay  and  ensil- 
age   each   year. 

As  a  side  line  or  hobby  George  plays 
the  'cello  and  belongs  to  a  local  or- 
chestra which  plays  at  many  occasions 
throughout  the  town.  George  is  a  very 
good  player  on  his  favorite  instrument 
and  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
becoming  so  because  he  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  for  lessons  as  most 
young  folks  have. 

Incidentally  George  is  still  very  much 
interested  in  club  work  and  is  a  local 
leader  in  his  home  town  of  Westport. 


SERVICE  CLUB  BANQUET 

The  Second  Annual  Service  Club 
Banquet  is  to  be  held  at  the  Harmony 
Grange  Hall,  Easton,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, November  19,  at  7.00  p.  m. 

Tickets  for  the  banquet  may  be  ob- 
tained from  members  and  leaders  as 
follows:  Miss  Blanche  Rogers,  Marie 
S.  Howard  School,  Acushnet;  Mr. 
George  R.  Williams,  R.F.D.  No.  4,  At- 
tleboro;  Mj-s.  Clara  M.  Ashley,  R.F.D. 
No.  1,  Taunton;  Mr.  Raymond  Har- 
rington, 49  State  Road,  North  Dart- 
mouth; E.  R.  Wyeth,  County  Club 
Agent,  Segreganset;  Mr.  Howard  Jen- 
nings, Easton;  Miss  Helen  Gurney,  East 
Freetown;  Mrs.  Frances  Sherman,  69 
North  Main  Street,  Mansfield;  Mrs. 
Louise  Gwilliam,  Norton;  Mrs.  Florence 
Maxcy,  Old  Post  Road,  North  Attle- 
boro;  Mr.  Joseph  Merrill,  Raynham 
Center;  Mr.  D.  Lee  Johnson,  R.F.D.  No. 
1,  Attleboro;  Mrs.  Victor  M.  Pontes, 
R.F.D.,  Box  97,  Somerset;  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Gilson,  8  Wilson  Street,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Rusconi,  Hart  Street,  Mrs,  Charles 
Webster,    168    Oak    Street,     Taunton; 


Mrs.  Kate  Tallman,  Westport;  Mr.  Har- 
vey Smith,  Box  143,  North  Westport; 
Mrs.  Edson  Sanford,  South  Westport; 
Miss  Pearl  Eble,  825  Second  Street, 
Fall  River;  Miss  Dorothy  Hart,  243 
Chancery   Street,   New   Bedford. 

Anyone  interested  in  4-H  club  work 
will  be  gladly  welcomed.  This  banquet 
is  the  important  annual  social  event  of 
the  County  Service  Club.  Mr.  George 
L.  Farley,  State  Club  Leader,  will  be 
the  guest  of  honor  and  will,  of  course, 
speak  at  the  banquet.  Following  the 
banquet  there  will  be  a  delightful  pro- 
gram of  entertainment.  It  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  there  will  be  a  large  attend- 
ance of  club  members,  leaders  and 
friends  of  club  work  at  this  all-im- 
portant club   event. 

The  committee  in  charge  is  Mr.  How- 
ard Jennings,  Easton,  Chairman;  Mr. 
D.  Lee  Johnson,  Rehoboth;  Mrs.  George 
Jennings,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Talbot,  Jr.,  Miss 
Emma  Stokinger,  and  Mr.  Raymond 
Webber,  all  of  Easton. 


A  COMPLIMENT 

The  Club  Agent  wishes  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  compliment  the  1936  4-H 
Garden  Club  leaders  and  members  for 
doing  not  only  a  fine  job  this  summer 
with  their  garden,  but  also  in  getting 
in  their  final  records.  Out  of  126  club 
members  in  this  project  110  or  more 
than  87  per  cent  of  these  sent  in  their 
final  reports.  This  is  an  unusually  fine 
showing.  Local  and  assistant  local 
leaders  who  helped  to  bring  this  about 
were  the  following:  Miss  Susie  Davis, 
Acushnet;  Mr.  John  Perry,  Jr.,  North 
Dartmouth;  Mr.  Richard  Bugbee,  North 
Attleboro;  Mr.  Hillman  Cash,  North 
Rehoboth;  Enos  White,  Taunton;  and 
Mrs.  Kate  Tallman,  Westport. 


POULTRY    CLUB    NOTES 

November  1  was  the  official  begin- 
ning date  of  the  Egg  Laying  Contest. 
However,  if  you  wish  to  belong  it  ia 
not  too  late  to  start  keeping  egg  and 
grain  records.  A  few  days  will  not  make 
any  great  difference.  Send  for  egg  rec- 
ord cards  and  poultry  primers. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  get  the  free 
two-day  trip  to  the  Eastern  States  Ex- 
position in  September?  Well,  that 
is  what  the  best  Poultry  Club  in  the 
county  gets  each  fall. 

The  following  clubs  with  leaders 
have  already  been  organized:  The 
Oak  Hill  Poultry  Club,  Attleboro; 
Mr.  George  R.  Williams,  leader;  The 
Greenwood  Poultry  Club,  North  West- 
port,  Mr.  Harvey  Smith,  leader;  The 
Common  Poultry  Club,  Berkley,  Mr. 
Clifton  Holmes,  leader;  The  Easton- 
dale  Poultry  Club,  Easton,  Sumner 
Eddy,  Assistant  Leader.  Other  clubs 
that  are  expected  to  be  under  way  soon 
are  the  following:  Pull-0-Pep  Poultry 
Club,  North  Dartmouth;  The  Caswell 
Poultry  Club,  East  Taunton;  The  Red 


Rock  Poultry  Club,  North  Attleboro; 
and  probably  another  one  each  in  West- 
port  and  Dartmouth. 


OTHER   CLUBS   UNDERWAY 

At  the  present  writing  there  are  nine 
Conservation  clubs  and  eighteen  Handi- 
craft clubs  which  are  starting  their  fall 
and  winter  programs.  Of  the  former 
project  there  are  two  in  Acushnet,  one 
in  Dighton,  two  in  Easton,  three  in 
Swansea,  and  one  in  Westport.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  one  in  Acushnet,  two 
in  Berkley,  one  in  Dighton,  one  in 
Fairhaven,  two  in  Freetown,  one  in 
Mansfield,  two  in  Norton,  one  in  North 
Attleboro,  six  in  Taunton  and  one  in 
Westport. 


HOME         FURNISHING         LEADERS 
MEETING 

Miss  Marion  E.  Forbes,  Assistant 
State  Club  Leader,  will  conduct  a 
Home  Furnishing  Leaders  Meeting  at 
the  home  of  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Stewart, 
Assistant  Extension  Agent,  34  Railroad 
Avenue,  Taunton,  on  December  10, 
from  1.30  to  5.30  p.  m.  This  will  be  a 
fine  opportunity  to  meet  other  leaders 
and  exchange  ideas.  Miss  Forbes  always 
has  something  worthwhile  to  offer,  so 
be  sure  to  be  there. 


GIRLS   CLUBS   ORGANIZED 

To  date  there  are  five  young  home- 
makers  clubs  organized  in  Acushnet, 
Dighton,  New  Bedford  (2),  Taunton. 
These  are  clubs  of  high  school  girls  or 
graduates  carrying  a  miscellaneous  pro- 
gram. There  are  also  33  Clothing,  11 
Food,  and  10  Home  Furnishing  Clubs 
organized.  Clothing  Clubs  are  in  Acush- 
net (3),  Attleboro  (2),  Berkley  (2), 
Dartmouth,  Dighton,  Pall  River  (2), 
Freetown  (2),  Mansfield,  Norton,  North 
Attleboro  (3),  Rehoboth  (2),  Seekonk, 
Somerset  (3),  Swansea,  Taunton  (7), 
Westport.  Food  Clubs  are  in  Dartmouth 
(3),  Assonet,  Mansfield,  Rehoboth  (2), 
Taunton  (3),  Westport.  Home  Furnish- 
ing Clubs  are  in  Dartmouth,  Easton 
(3),  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  Reho- 
both   (2),    Somerset,   Taunton. 

FACTS    ABOUT    VITAMIN    "A" 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  2) 

as  possible,  and  where  silage  is  fed  to 
see  that  the  silo  is  filled  before  frost  can 
damage  the  corn  crop,  and  that  the 
usual  precautions  are  taken  at  filling 
time  to  insure  a  well  preserved  silage. 
Numerous  changes  in  farm  practice 
are  being  gradually  introduced  which 
are  designed  to  improve  quality  of 
roughage  and  thus  approach  more  near- 
ly during  the  winter  season  to  the  ideal 
feeding  conditions  of  early  summer. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  en- 
siling of  grass  and  the  artificial  drying 
of  hay. 
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THE   1937  FARM  OUTLOOK 


THE  POULTRY  SITUATION 


DAIRY   MEETINGS 


Farm  Economic  Facts  published  by 
the  State  College  tells  us  the  demand 
for  farm  products  will  be  at  least  10 
per  cent  greater  in  1937  over  1936.  In- 
dustrial payrolls  will  be  higher,  giving 
the  consumer  more  to  spend.  After 
1937,  barring  major  catastrophies,  eco- 
nomic trends  point  to  continual  im- 
provement in  national  income. 

"This  continued  activity,"  to  quote 
directly,  "will  be  suported  by  build- 
ing and  construction  activity  and 
the  replacement  of  obsolete  production 
equipment." 

"The  duration  of  this  upward  trend 
will  depend  on  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired for  the  supply  of  production  and 
capital  goods  (building  and  equipment) 
to  catch  up  with  the  demand.  This  may 
happen  anytime  in  the  next  four  to 
ten  years,  according  to  past  experi- 
ences." 

Dairy    Situation 

The  dairy  situation  will  be  good  af- 
ter the  barn  feeding  period  has  passed 
and  if  disruptions  in  the  local  market 
can  be  prevented.  High  prices  for  grain 
and  hay  will  continue  until  another 
crop  has  been  harvested.  There  should 
probably  be  another  increase  in  the 
price  of  milk  before  the  end  of  1937. 
Cow  prices  will  continue  to  advance 
and  continue  at  high  levels  for  two  or 
three  years.  The  number  of  dairy  cows 
in  the  United  States  has  decreased 
600,000  in  the  last  year  but  the  num- 
ber of  dairy  heifers  is  now  on  the  in- 
crease. 

Other  things  that  dairymen  and  oth- 
er farmers  must  buy  will  increase  in 
price.  Commercial  fertilizers  will  aver- 
age higher  than  1936  by  5  to  10  per- 
cent. Increases  in  wholesale  prices  for 
potash  salts,  organic  and  inorganic 
nitrogen  have  taken  place  and  super- 
phosphates will  be  slightly  lower  in 
price.  Grass  and  clover  seed  supplies  are 
short  and  the  demand  has  been  in- 
creased through  the  soil  conservation 
program.  Prices  for  all  grasses  and  clov- 
ers except  timothy,  red  top,  Sudan 
grass,  and  alsike  clover,  will  be  higher 
than  in  either  1936  or  1935.  Building 
materials  will  advance  slightly  de- 
pending upon  building  activity.  Farm 
machinery  prices  will  remain  at  approx- 
imately the  1936  level  and  any  change 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 


At  this  time  of  the  year  inventory 
taking  is  the  usual  thing  in  all  branches 
of  industry  including  that  of  agricul- 
ture. In  order  to  determine  the  finan- 
cial standing  of  the  enterprise,  the 
year's  business  is  summed  up,  includ- 
ing the  changes  in  inventory  standing. 
Certainly  the  study  of  one's  accounts 
should  point  out  mistakes  and  heeding 
them  is  the  only  way  any  farmer  can 
continue  long  in  business. 

The  poultryman's  year  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  beginning  in  October  instead 
of  January,  simply  because  that  is  the 
time  when  the  new  pullets  are  in  and 
old  hens  sold.  A  study  of  the  poultry 
industry  during  the  fall  months  has 
been  of  particular  interest  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  marked  changes  that  have 
occurred.  And  it  is  these  changes  that 
a  careful  study  of  accounts  has  shown 
to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  poul- 
trymen.  So  much  so  that  at  the  present 
time  the  industry  is  face  to  face  with 
a  serious  situation,  created  by  high 
feed  prices,  rising  labor  costs,  and  com- 
paratively low  egg  prices  to  offset  these 
factors. 

According  to  the  "Farm  Economic 
Facts"  publication  from  the  State  Col- 
lege, feed  prices  are  likely  to  continue 
high  because  of  small  grain  supplies; 
the  United  States  flock  population  is 
larger,  (this  is  particularly  true  in  the 
north  east)  ;  lower  production  per  bird 
may  result  from  a  tendency  to  skimp  a 
little  on  the  feed;  low  prices  for  dressed 
poultry  because  of  a  greater  marketing 
of  birds  to  offset  feed  costs  and  with 
storage  stocks  of  poultry  at  the  high- 
est point  on  record.  On  the  other  hand, 
storage  stocks  of  eggs  have  been  low, 
which  may  help  later  in  the  market  egg 
price. 

It  seems  likely  that  there  will  be  no 
great  reduction  in  feed  prices  until 
new  crops  are  harvested.  No  great 
changes  in  rations  are  advised  because 
of  their  possible  effect  upon  the  birds 
in  egg  production  and  body  mainten- 
ance. Such  practices  as  avoiding  the 
wasting  of  grain  in  the  litter  from  over 
filled  and  poorly  constructed  or  de- 
signed hoppers,  the  rat  nuisance,  prop- 
erly ventilated  and  insulated  houses  to 
prevent  damp  litter  and  its  frequent 
replacement,  dirty  eggs  from  wet  feet 
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The  Extension  Service  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Dairying  met  in  November 
to  discuss  an  extension  program  for 
dairying  in  Bristol  County  for  1937. 
They  recommended  a  series  of  meet- 
ings to  cover  the  dairy  field  and  sug- 
gested the  holding  of  these  meetings 
in  Dartmouth,  Westport,  and  Attleboro. 
Definite  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  subject  matter  and  dates  as  fol- 
lows. \j 

Jan.  21-22 — Wekport,  Attleboro,  Dart- 
mouth.   "Sele(jtion    and    Management 
of  a  Herd   Sirife."   C.   H.   Parsons. 
Feb.     11-12 — "Common     Sense     Attack 

on  Mastitis."  Prof.  C.  J.  Fawcett. 
Feb.  21-22 — "Relationship  of  Feed  Sup- 
plies to  Incomes."  Prof.  E.  W.  Bell. 
March  11-12 — "Practices  That  Give  An 
Extra  Ton  of  Hay," — Prof.  R.  W. 
Donaldson. 

The  Dartmouth  meetings  will  be  held 
at  the  Dartmouth  High  School  at  8:00 
o'clock  on  the  first  night  of  each  group 
of  meetings  while  the  Attleboro  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Hall  at  1.30  P.  M.  on  the 
second  day  and  the  Westport  meeting 
at  8:00  o'clock  at  Central  Village  in 
the  Town  Hall.  These  meetings  are 
opened  up  by  a  short  talk  by  the  speak- 
er and  then  thrown  open  for  discussion 
of  questions  that  arise  fi'om  the  floor. 
The  Dartmouth  and  Westport  meetings 
have  been  arranged  in  co-operation  with 
local  leaders  Charles  P.  Oliver  and  Carl 
H.    Erickson,   respectively. 


EGG  GRADING  SCHOOL 

Poultrymen  in  the  county  will  be 
keenly  interested  in  the  Egg  Grading 
School  to  be  conducted  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  College  Extension  Ser- 
vice. The  school  as  laid  out,  is  ari'aliged 
to  give  all  poultry  producers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  familiar  with  egg  gTades, 
and  interior  egg  quality  by  actual  can- 
dling operations.  Moving  pictures  on 
egg  grading,  the  care  of  market  eggs 
and  meeting  of  requirements  of  the 
Fresh  Egg  Law  will  be  discussed  by 
men  in  close  touch  with  these  require- 
ments. The  school  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  February  3,  from  10:30  A. 
M.  until  about  3:00  P.  M.,  at  the 
Grange  Hall  in  Segreganset.  Light 
lunches  may  be  obtained  nearby. 
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BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH     COW    TEST     ASSOCIATION     REPORT — MONTH     OF 
DECEMBER,    1936 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


Total  herds,  26;  total  cows  on  test,  846;  number  cows  in  milk,  740;  num- 
ber cows  dry,  106;  average  production  per  cow,  686  pounds  milk,  27.8  pounds 
butterfat;  average  butterfat  test,  4.06  per  cent. 

10  HIGHEST  HERDS 

Owner  and  Address 

1.  Albert  H.  Kress,  Hingham 

2.  Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth 

3.  Henry  Bartlett,   W.   Bridgewater 

4.  David   M.    Peckham,    Rehoboth 

5.  George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 

6.  Lakeville  State  Sanatorium 

7.  Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven 

8.  Fannie   G.   Leonard,   Bridgewater 

9.  Jos.  Couite  &  Son,  W.  Bridgewater 
10.  Warren   L.   Ide,   Berkley 

10  HIGH  INDIVIDUAL  COWS  IN  PRO 

Owner  and  Address 

1.  Ivory  W.   Kimball,   Rehoboth 

2.  Lakeville  State  Sanatorium 

3.  George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 

4.  Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven 

5.  A.   Kress,   Hingham 

6.  Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Co.,  N.  Dighton 

7.  Charles  W.  Pray,  Jr.,  Rehoboth 

7.  Fannie   G.   Leonard,   Bridgewater 

8.  Ivory   W.    Kimball,    Rehoboth 

9.  Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Co.,  N.  Dighton 
10.     Ivory   W.   Kimball,  IRehoboth 

12   other  cows  in  Association  produced  over   60   pounds  butterfat. 

ERNEST  L.  GOFP,  Supervisor. 


Average 

No.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.Fat 

13 

682 

37.7 

20 

894 

35.8 

23 

761 

32.0 

26 

797 

31.3 

29 

925 

31.1 

32 

876 

30.5 

82 

688 

30.4 

17 

715 

29.9 

35 

572 

29.3 

31 

777 

29.0 

UCTION 

OF  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 

Cow 

Breed 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.Fat 

Alice 

P.B.A. 

1913 

78.4 

1732 

P.B.H. 

2040 

75.5 

47 

P.B.H. 

2170 

73.8 

Peggy 

Mix.Gr. 

1711 

73.6 

14 

P.B.J. 

1194 

72.8 

292 

P.B.H. 

2198 

70.4 

27 

Gr.H. 

1457 

70.0 

G.  Armour  P.B.A. 

1556 

70.0 

Carrie 

P.B.A. 

1792 

69.9 

15S 

P.B.H. 

1773 

69.1 

Martha 

P.B.A. 

1569 

64.3 

THE   1937   FARM  OUTLOOK 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
occurring   will    be    upward.      The    farm 
prices  for  horses  are  now  50  per  cent 
higher  than  1932  but  increases  in  prices 
over  1936  should  not  be  very  great. 
Other    Farmers 

The  general  situation  for  other  com- 
modity farmers  will  not  be  much  differ- 
ent from  the  outlook  for  dairymen  ex- 
cept possibly  in  marketing.  The  mar- 
ket gardener  is  faced  with  a  general  10 
per  cent  increase  in  acreage,  a  possible 
10  per  cent  increase  in  consumer  de- 
mand and  a  bare  possibility  of  price  in- 
creases. Local  market  gardeners  feel 
that  this  is  not  the  year  to  expand  the 
business;  yet,  one  should  not  reduce 
his  acreage  but  he  should  improve  his 
quality.  Boston  and  Providence  markets 
are  the  last  possible  points  of  destina- 
tion of  rolling  cars  of  produce  from 
southern  points.  The  consignor  of  pro- 
duce will  try  every  market  until  his 
car  comes  to  a  dead  stop.  Vegetables 
are  vegetables  to  most  people  and  they 
care  little  where  they  are  grown.  Con- 
sequently, poor  quality  stuff  competes 
with  shipped  in  produce  for  the  market 
and  takes  the  price  of  shipped  in 
goods.  Quality  produce  is  then  the  an- 
swer to  good  prices  for  the  local  mar- 
ket gardener. 

The  potato  situation  will  continue 
favorable  for  the  selling  of  the  remain- 


der of  the  local  1936  crop.  The  increase 
in  acreage  of  the  early  1937  crop  is 
estimated  at  18  per  cent  and  these  po- 
tatoes will  reach  the  market  in  June. 
An  increase  in  acreage  of  1937  late 
crop  is  expected  since  in  previous  years 
of  high  prices  an  increase  in  acreage 
has  followed. 


FARM   INVENTORIES 

The  end  of  one  year  and  the  start 
of  another  brings  to  the  mind  the  need 
of  taking  an  inventory  on  the  farm. 
More  and  more  farmers  are  taking  in- 
ventories of  their  property.  The  trend 
of  the  times  is  upward  and  inventories 
should  look  interesting.  The  most  im- 
portant part  played  by  the  farm  inven- 
toy  is  the  actual  taking  account  of  what 
you  have  on  the  farm  and  placing  a 
value  upon  it.  This  valuation  is  the 
basis  of  the  farm  business  and  is  funda- 
mental if  credit  is  to  be  secured.  There 
are  at  least  eight  good  reasons  why 
one  should  take  an  inventory  on  his 
farm:  (1)  Show  your  Net  Worth  above 
all  debts;  (2)  Show  whether  or  not  you 
are  getting  ahead  financially  and  how 
much;  (3)  Help  to  put  your  farm  on  a 
business  basis;  (4)  Provide  informa- 
tion for  preparing  a  Credit  Statement; 
(5)  Provide  a  valuable  list  of  prop- 
erty in  event  of  fire  or  in  settling  es- 
tate; (6)  Show  how  the  investment  in 
farm  property  is  distributed;    (7)   Pro- 


POULTRY     JUDGING     TEAM     WINS 
HONORS 

The  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  poultry  judging  team  competed 
in  the  judging  at  the  Boston  Poultry 
Show  December  31  against  eight 
other  teams  in  which  there  were  forty- 
seven  contestants. 

The  members  of  the  Bristol  team 
were:  Roland  Cullenberg  of  Brockton, 
Errol  Whittemore  of  Brockton,  and 
Norman  Crowley  of  Taunton,  with  Stan- 
ley Collins  of  Whitman  as  alternate. 

The  team  won  first  place  and  was 
presented  with  a  silver  trophy.  Roland 
Cullenberg  was  second  highest  indiv- 
idual and  was  presented  with  a  bronze 
medal;  Errol  Whittemore  was  fourth 
high  individual. 

This  will  make  a  beginning  for  our 
new  trophy  cabinet  for  the  new  school. 


B.  C. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


A.  S.  BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 

8 — Bristol  vs.   Alumni.    * 
12 — Bristol  vs.  Plainville. 
15 — Bristol  vs.  Middleboro. 
19 — Open. 

22 — Bristol  vs.  Wrentham.* 
26 — Bristol  vs.  Dartmouth.   * 
29 — Bristol   vs.   Westport. 

2 — Open. 

5 — Bristol  vs.   Holy  Family.    * 

9 — Bristol    vs.    Norfolk    County 
Agricultural  School. 
12 — Bristol  vs.   Plainville.   * 
16 — Bristol  vs.  Dartmouth. 
19 — Bristol  vs.   Holy  Family. 
23 — Bristol    vs.     Norfolk    County 

Agricultural    School.    * 
26 — Bristol  vs.  Westport.  * 

2 — Open. 

5 — Bristol  vs.  Wrentham. 

9 — Bristol  vs.  Dighton. 


*  Home  games. 

All  home  games  will  be  played  at  the 
Dighton  High  School  Gym. 


SOCIAL  CALENDAR  FOR  B.  C.  A.  S. 

The  Father  and  Son  Banquet  will 
be  held  January  26. 

The  Sophomore  Hop  will  be  held  Fri- 
day evening,  February  26,  after  the 
basketball  game  with  Westport.  This 
will  be  the  first  time  that  the  Aggie 
team  has  played  Westport. 

The  Senior  Reception  will  take  place 
Friday  evening,  March  19. 

The  May  Queen  Dance  will  be  Fri- 
day evening.  May  21. 

vide  the  starting  point  for  any  system 
of  farm  accounting  that  may  be  es- 
tablished; (8)  Assist  in  making  out  in- 
come tax  report. 

Inventoi'y  Books  are  available  by 
writing  the  Extension  Service  at  Seg- 
reganset. 


BRISTOL     COUNTY     F  ARM  ERS'  B  U  LLET  I  N 


HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


HOME    DEMONSTRATION    AGENT 

During  the  next  six  months,  or,  more 
exactly,  until  about  the  middle  of  June, 
Miss  Blanche  W.  Eames,  who  has  served 
us  admirably  for  a  number  of  years 
as  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  to  carry 
on  studies  at  Teachers'  College  in 
Framingham. 

In  the  interim  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  as  leader  in  this  work  Mrs.  Wy- 
man  E.  Hawkes,  who  prior  to  coming 
to  Massachusetts  served  in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity in  Somerset  County,  Maine.  To 
many  women  of  the  county  Mrs. 
Hawkes  is  no  stranger.  If  her  service 
here  is  as  favorably  received  and  val- 
ued as  highly  as  was  her  earlier  ser- 
vice in  Maine,  all  concerned  will  find 
this  connection  a  happy  one. 

I  am  confident  such  will  be  the  out- 
come. 

G.  H.  GILBERT,  Director. 


HOUSEHOLD    BUYING    PROGRAM 


The  whole  question  of  buying  and 
selling-  has  become  increasingly  complex 
during  the  first  third  of  this  Twentieth 
Century.  Formerly  when  the  housewife 
went  out  to  buy  supplies  for  her  home 
she  dealt  with  an  established  store- 
keeper who  often  as  not  was  an  old 
family  friend.  He  carried  one  or  two 
brands  which  he  could  recommend  and 
the  buyer  more  often  was  guided  in 
her  purchases  by  the  store-keeper's  ad- 
vice and  by  her  knowledge  of  him, 
rather  than  by  any  claims  made  by  the 
manufacturer. 

National  advertising  is  a  comparative- 
ly recent  development.  While  the  house- 
wife may  yet  deal  with  a  store-keeper 
who  is  an  old  family  friend,  he  may 
often  be  just  as  confused  as  she  is  over 
the  conflicting  claims  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  merchandise  offered. 
Also  it  is  sometimes  true  that  circum- 
stances make  it  necessary  for  him  to 
recommend  certain  products  with  which 
he  has  had  little  real  experience  and 
which  may  not  be  as  satisfactory  as  the 
claims  made  by  the  manufacturer. 

In  order  to  help  the  homemaker  to 
meet  this  problem  of  buying  more  in- 
telligently a  study  course  entitled 
"Household  Buying"  has  been  planned 
and  will  be  carried  in  Bristol  County 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Harriet  J. 
Haynes,  Specialist  in  Home  Manage- 
ment, from  the  State  College  in  Am- 
herst. 

An  outline  of  this  study  course  fol- 
lows. 

Household  Buying  Program 
Prepared    by   Mrs.    Harriet   J.    Haynes, 
Extension  Economist,  Home  Manage- 
ment. 
Meeting  I — Soap,  Cleaning  Supplies, 

Kinds 


Soaps,   soap  powders 
Uses 
Comparative  costs 
Homemade  cleaning  aids 
Soap  and  cleaners 
Meeting    II — Household    equipment. 
Kinds 

Selection — points  to  consider 
Construction 
Appearance 
Durability 
Uses 
Care   of 
Buying  helps 
Meeting     III — Electrical    Appliances 
Types  or  kinds 
Construction  and  finish 
Size  requirement 
Use 

Cost — initial,    operating   and   upkeep 
Service 
Meeting    IV Home    Safety 

Accidents  in  the  home 

The  home  and  its  furnishings 
Child  accidents 
Electrical  hazards 
Gas  and  gas  appliances 

Fire  hazards 
A  glance  at  this  outline  will  tell  how 
practical  this  course  promises  to  be. 
Are  you  ever  puzzled  over  the  dozens 
of  varieties  of  soaps  on  the  market  and 
the  confiicting  claims  made  by  their 
manufacturers  ? 

A  recent  visit  to  the  kitchen  depart- 
ment of  a  large  city  department  store 
in  search  of  a  teakettle  proved  surpris- 
ingly enlightening.  What  do  you  know 
about  comparative  values  of  tin  ware, 
chromium  plate,  agate,  the  various 
weights  of  aluminium,  and  the  new 
stainless  steel?  Do  you  need  a  new 
can-opener,  an  egg-beater  or  a  sharp 
knife?  What  will  you  buy? 

The  lesson  on  electrical  equipment 
will  deal  chiefly  with  small  equipment, 
toasters,  irons,  mixers,  etc.,  although 
information  on  some  of  the  larger 
equipment  will  be  available.  Do  you 
know  how  much  it  costs  per  hour  to  use 
your  electrical  equipment?  We  will 
learn  to  figure  that  during  the  study 
course. 

Reading  the  daily  newspapers  one  is 
amazed  at  the  number  of  accidents 
which  occur  daily  in  homes.  Insurance 
companies'  records  confirm  the  fact  that 
there  are  altogether  too  many  prevent- 
able accidents  in  homes.  Are  there  any 
accident  hazards  in  your  home  that  you 
are  not  aware  of? 

Enrolments  are  now  being  received. 
Leader  meetings  will  start  the  first 
week  in  February.  For  further  inform- 
ation get  in  touch  with  the  leader  of 
your  last  study  group  or  write  direct- 
ly to  Blanche  W.  Eames,  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent,    Segreganset,   Mass. 


or  section  is  famous,  according  to  Miss 
May  E.  Foley,  extension  specialist  in 
nutrition  at  Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege. It  should  not  try  to  compete  with 
regular  commercial  food. 

Old  fashioned  clam  chowder,  home 
baked  beans,  home  made  bread  or  rolls, 
Indian  pudding.  New  England  boiled 
dinner  are  examples  of  the  type  of  food 
that  will  attract  most  New  Englanders 
to  the  meal.  Miss  Foley  also  suggests 
that  the  meal  committee  choose  dishes 
that  can  be  prepared  easily  in  large 
quantities  and  that  are  not  harmed  by 
standing. 

Too  elaborate  foods  should  be  avoid- 
ed. At  least  one  vegetable  besides  po- 
tato should  be  included  in  each  meal, 
and  milk  should  be  provided  for  the 
children.  Half  of  the  rolls  or  bread 
should  be  dark,  while  home  made  bread 
alone  often  sells  a  ticket  to  the  meal. 
Yeast  bread  or  rolls,  baking  powder  bis- 
cuit, corn  bread,  muffins,  nut  bread, 
raisin  bread,  prune  bread,  and  many 
others  can  be  used. 

Relishes,  jellies,  jams,  pepper  hash, 
spiced  prunes,  peaches,  orange  mar- 
malade, mustard  pickle,  and  home-made 
chili  sauce  all  make  the  plate  attrac- 
tive. 

These  and  many  other  suggestions 
for  making  the  community  meal  a  real 
event  and  a  nutritional  treat  are  in- 
cluded in  a  new  bulletin  written  by 
Miss  Foley.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
free  by  writing  to  the  Bristol  County 
Extension  Service,  Segreganset,  Mass. 
The  bulletin  contains  15  pages  of 
menus  and  recipes,  gives  measurements 
in  terms  of  50  guests,  and  contains  sep- 
parate  chapters  on  planning  the  meal, 
table  decorations,  and  setting  and  serv- 
ing. 


COMMUNITY  MEAL  SHOULD  FEAT- 
URE  LOCAL   FOOD   HITS 

The  community  meal  should  be  built 
around  foods  for  which  the  community 


NET   INCOME 

The  farm  family  will  not  have  any 
more  cash  to  spend  during  1937  than 
they  had  in  1936.  The  gross  farm  in- 
come will  be  greater,  yet  the  farm  ex- 
penses will  be  greater  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, leaving  a  net  income  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  in  1936.  Food 
expenses  are  approximately  40  per  cent 
of  the  family  living  costs  according  to 
recent  surveys  and  it  seems  that  the 
farm  family  can  secure  a  greater 
amount  of  food  from  the  farm  and 
save  money.  The  cost  of  fuel  is  a  big 
item  on  farms  and  especially  those 
farm  homes  that  have  shifted  from 
wood  to  oil  or  coal  for  heat.  The  use 
of  wood  from  the  farm  woodlot  should 
be  considered  as  a  means  of  reducing 
farm  family  costs. 

A  more  detailed  outlook  can  be  se- 
cui-ed  by  writing  the  Extension  Service 
and  asking  for  a  copy  of  Farm  Eco- 
nomic Facts. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


ROSE    GWILLIAM 


ORGANIZED  CLUBS 

This  is  the  biggest  year  yet  in  4-H 
club  work  in  this  county  with  more  in 
sight.  The  organized  clubs  and  leaders 
to  date  are  as  follows:  Acushnet: 
Clothing — Miss  Blanche  Rogers,  Miss 
Anna  Orlowski,  Miss  Veronica  Gryss, 
Miss  Alice  Budd;  Young  Homemakers — 
Miss  Nellie  Kut;  Handicraft — Miss  An- 
na Orlowski;  Conservation — Miss  Susie 
J.  Davis.  Attleboro:  Clothing — Mrs.  Ja- 
cob Rosenberg,  Mrs.  George  Williams; 
Food — Mrs.  C.  E.  Mayall;  Handicraft 
and  Poultry — Mr.  George  Williams; 
Agricultural — Mr.  C.  Bankert.  Berkley: 
Clothing — Mrs.  Walter  Telfer,  Miss 
Mildred  Ashley,  Miss  Eleanor  Jones, 
Miss  Florence  Washburn;  Handicraft — 
Mr.  Wallace  Westgate,  Mr.  Lee  Flem- 
ming;  Poultry — Clifton  Holmes.  Dart- 
mouth: Clothing — Mrs.  Harry  Good- 
win; Foods — Mrs.  Ralph  Doran,  Miss 
Cecelia  Scribner,  Miss  Alice  Lemieux, 
Miss  Lorraine  LaVigne;  Lunch  Box — 
Miss  Eileen  Lloyd;  Poultry — Theodore 
Paquette;  Conservation  —  Mr.  John 
Perry,  Jr.,  Leonard  Doran;  Home  Furn- 
ishing— Mrs.  Harry  Goodwin.  Dighton: 
Clothing — Mrs.  David  Millard,  Mrs. 
Frank  Mendoza;  Home  Furnishing — 
Miss  Agnes  Murray;  Young  Homemak- 
ers— Mrs.  Jerome  Greer;  Handicraft — 
Mrs.  Hope  Hamilton;  Conservation — 
Mr.  Fred  J.  Wyatt,  Easton;  Home  Fur- 
nishing— Mrs.  Mildred  McLeod,  Mrs. 
Ada  Eastwood,  Mrs.  Lois  Molander,  Miss 
Louise  Drake,  Mrs.  Ethel  Blood;  Han- 
dicraft— Mr.  Joseph  Godfrey;  Poultry 
— Sumner  Eddy,  Jr.;  Conservation — 
Mr.  Henry  Carlson,  Mr.  Leon  H.  Regan. 
Fairhaven:  Handicraft — Mr.  Elie  Le- 
Blanc.  Fall  River:  Clothing — Miss  Rita 
Griffin,  Miss  Pearl  Eble.  Freetown: 
Clothing — Mrs.  George  Austin,  Miss 
Gertrude  Copeland,  Mrs.  Howard  Hill; 
Food — Miss  Gertrude  Copeland;  Han- 
dicraft— Miss  Helen  Gurney,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Luiz.  Mansfield:  Clothing — Mrs. 
Frances  Sherman,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Dustin; 
Food — Mrs.  William  J.  Brown,  Mrs. 
Walter  Fletcher;  Handicraft — Donald 
Goddard.  New  Bedford:  Home  Furnish- 
ing— Mrs.  Charles  Murray;  Young 
Homemakers — Miss  Berenice  Magwood, 
Miss  Hilda  Martin.  North  Attleboro: 
Clothing — Mrs.  Florence  Maxey,  Mrs. 
Ruth  Dorothy;  Handicraft — Mr.  Rich- 
ard Bugbee;  Poultry — Mr.  Ernest 
Glode.  Norton:  Clothing — Mjss  Myra 
Henning;  Handicraft — Miss  Esther  Hol- 
brook,  Mr.  George  Charette,  Mr.  Dudley 
Austin,  Mr.  Arnold  B.  Sanford.  Reho- 
both:  Clothing — Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Cnos- 
sen,  M,rs.  Harry  Lucas;  Food — Miss 
Barbara  Smith,  Mrs.  Lucas;  Home 
Furnishing — Mrs.  Cnossen  and  Miss 
Evelyn  Salley;  Handicraft  —  Mr. 
Joseph  Malo,  Mr.  Carl  Swanson. 
Seekonk:    Clothing — Mrs.    Idella    Lind- 


In  1926  Rose  Gwilliam  of  Chartley 
joined  a  4-H  Clothing  Club  led  by  Mrs. 
George  H.  Fuller.  After  three  years  in 
Clothing  Club  work  she  moved  to  Nor- 
ton Center  where  there  was  no  4-H 
club.  Rose  organized  a  Clothing  Club 
and  led  it  for  three  years.  One  year 
she  also  led  a  Clothing  Club  in  Taun- 
ton. 

Rose  Lamb,  a  member  of  her  Taun- 
ton club,  and  a  cousin,  has  done  some 
unusually  fine  4-H  Club  work  as  a 
member  and  a  leader. 

One  year  Rose  organized  a  group  of 
eight  Norton  High  School  girls  and  led 
them  in  Food  work. 

In  1930  she  attended  State  Camp  as 
County  Clothing  Delegate.  Two  years 
she  entered  the  Sewing  Machine  Con- 
test at  Brockton  and  one  year  partici- 
pated in  the  Home  Economics  Contest. 

Rose  and  her  mother,  who  has  led 
Clothing  and  Food  clubs  for  several 
years,  were  counsellors  at  County  Camp 
in  1933.  Mrs.  Gwilliam  has  been  coun- 
selor and  Camp  Mother  for  five  years. 

One  year  Rose  and  Mrs.  Philip  Ga- 
vin attended  the  Children's  Coat  School 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Esther  C.  Page, 
State  Clothing  Specialist,  in  Taunton. 
They  then  organized  and  taught  a 
group  of  women  in  Norton. 

In  1934  Rose  entered  the  Pawtucket 
Memorial  Hospital  as  a  student  nurse. 
While  in  training  Rose  and  several  of 
her  nursing  friends  formed  a  Clothing 
and  Knitting  Club  which  has  flourished 
for  the  past  year.  She  hopes  to  grad- 
uate in  February  and  do  institutional 
nursing. 

say.  Somerset:  Clothing — Mrs.  Gertrude 
Scales,  Mrs.  T.  Carrie  Haynes,  Miss 
Genevieve  Logan,  Miss  Ethel  Tomp- 
kins, Miss  Irene  Wawriw;  Home  Fur- 
nishing— Mrs.  Scales  and  Mrs.  Haynes. 
Swansea:  Clothing — Mrs.  Victor  Pontes; 
Mrs.  Edan  Mendoza;  Conservation 
— Miss  Margaret  Donnelly,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Brown,  Mr.  J.  Leo  Ash.  Taunton: 
Clothing — Miss  Joan  Rusconi,  Miss  S" 
phie  Bator,  Mrs.  Charles  Webster,  Mrs. 
Ruth  Andrews,  Mrs.  Hansel  Tower,  Mrs. 
Lois  Chace,  Miss  Marjorie  Horton; 
Food — Miss  Margaret  Rusconi,  Mrs. 
Tower,  Mrs.  Webster;  Young  Home- 
makers — M,iss  Sophie  Bator,  Miss  M. 
Rusconi,  Mrs.  Chace;  Handicraft — Mr. 
Willard  Chace,  Mrs.  Willard  Chace, 
Charles  Chace,  Mr.  Leo  Caron,  Leonard 
Roaen,  Mr.  George  Gray,  Gilbert  White, 
Mr.  Hansel  Tower,  Mr.  Clayton  Briggs, 
Mr.  Percy  Tinkham;  Poultry — Mr.  John 
Riley.  Westport:  Clothing — Mrs.  Wal- 
ter Cahoon,  Miss  Dorothy  Sequeira; 
Food — M,rs.  B.  C.  Feenan;  Handicraft — 
Mr.  George  Thynge,  Mr.  George  Adao; 
Conservation — Mr.  Henry  Plause;  Poul- 
try— Mr.  Harvey  H.  Smith;  Hobby — 
Miss  Audrey  Tripp. 


POULTRY    CLUB    NOTES 

Seven  Poultry  Club  members  took 
part  in  the  4-H  Poultry  Judging  Con- 
test in  the  Boston  Poultry  Show  a  few 
days  ago.  They  were  Constantine  Gre- 
goreas  and  Alfred  Henault  of  East 
Taunton,  George  Hyde  of  Berkley  and 
Sumner  Eddy,  Jr.,  George  Jones, 
Leon  Fozzy  and  Harold  Perkins  of  Eas- 
tondale.  The  regular  team  composed  of 
Eddy,  Hyde  and  Fozzy  placed  fifth  out 
of  nine  teams  competing.  Eddy  was  the 
high  individual  from  this  county. 


The  new  poultry  club  primer  by  As- 
sistant State  Leader,  Earle  H.  Nodine, 
is  now  out  and  is  very  good.  Send  for  a 
copy  if  you  do  not  have  it. 


Please  get  your  egg  records  into  this 
office  before  the  10th  of  each  month. 
Free  postcards  for  these  records  will 
be  sent  you  upon  request. 


HANDICRAFT  CLUB  NOTES 

The  Oakland  Handicraft  Club  of 
Taunton  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
Chace  as  leaders,  have  launched  a  drive 
to  raise  funds  to  build  a  4-H  Club 
House.  The  club  has  become  so  popu- 
lar during  the  last  year  or  two  that 
Mr.  Chace  had  to  limit  the  number  of 
enrolments  to  twenty. 

At  last  reports  the  club  had  raised 
upwards  of  $50.00.  The  members  are 
all  working  diligently  and  no  doubt  will 
get  their  club  house.  Thanks  to  the  fine 
leadership  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chace  and 
son,  Charles. 


CONSERVATION    CLUB    NOTES 

Club  hikes  and  cook-outs  took  place 
recently  with  two  clubs  in  the  county. 
The  Unionville  Club  of  Easton  hiked 
through  three  miles  of  beautiful  coun- 
try, studying  trees  and  other  plant  life 
along  the  way  and  then  cooked  their 
lunch  on  a  high  rock  over-looking  a 
picturesque  pond  in  the  western  section 
of  the  town. 

The  South  Attleboro  group  had  their 
hike  and  cook-out  on  one  of  the  high- 
est and  most  attractive  spots  in  North 
Attleboro.  After  a  few  miles  of  hiking 
the  club  assembled  near  a  large  rock 
under  some  oak  trees  and  enjoyed  a 
dinner  cooked  over  a  well  prepared  fire. 
Following  the  meal,  games  were  played 
and  finally  a  short  business  meeting  was 
held  to  close  the  day's  event.  The  Club 
Agent   accompanied   both   groups. 

THE  POULTRY   SITUATION 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
or  dirty  nesting  material,  cracked  eggs 
from  careless  handling,  frequent  cull- 
ing (weekly)  to  market  non-producers 
not  needed  for  breeders,  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  keeping  only  of  high- 
producing,  long  lived  birds,  will  prove 
especially  helpful   at  this  time. 

(Continued  Next  Month) 
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Feed  Costs  (Continued  from  January's 
Bulletin) 

It  has  been  said  that  statistics  make 
poor  reading,  but  unless  poultrymen  do 
some  reading  of  this  type  and  make 
use  of  it,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  lot  of 
red  ink  used  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  A  study  of  results  at  the  various 
egg  laying  tests  offers  one  way  to  see 
what  can  be  done  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. It  is  true  that  such  contests  are 
conducted  under  the  best  of  conditions, 
but  should  not  this  ideal  be  the  goal  of 
any  good  poultryman? 

The  summary  of  the  New  York  State 
Official  Egg  Laying  tests  for  1935-1936 
shows  that  the  birds  each  averaged 
30.05  pounds  grain,  75.6  pounds  mash 
and  3.17  pounds  milk  for  the  year  in 
feed  consumpiion.  For  December,  1936, 
the  average  was  2.0  pounds  gi-ain,  7.4 
pounds  mash,  and  .34  pounds  milk. 
Based  upon  January  21,  1937,  prices 
of  grain  of  a  well-known  brand,  this 
feed  costs  31  cents.  Conservatively 
feed  costs  are  nearly  60  per  cent  of 
operating  costs  now,  making  the  Decem- 
ber monthly  maintenance  of  a  hen 
amount  to  at  least  51  cents.  Roughly, 
the  wholesale  price  per  dozen  of  all 
eggs  sold  from  the  farm  on  January  21 
was  25.5  cents  (Brockton  Egg  Auc- 
tion). Therefore  on  a  monthly  basis 
with  eggs  at  2.1  cents  each,  the  flock 
must  have  laid  24.3  eggs  each  during 
the  month  or  a  78  per  cent  production 
to  pay  their  way.  A  year  ago  at  this 
date,  using  the  same  type  of  ration, 
feed  cost  for  the  month  was  19.2  cents 
with  eggs  at  about  a  cent  higher  per 
dozen. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  feeding  is  done 
on  the  basis  of  equal  parts  of  mash  and 
scratch  grain,  there  is  a  slightly  lower 
monthly  feed  cost,  namely,  28  cents  in- 
stead of  31  cents. 

Of  course,  feed  prices  will  probably 
not  remain  throughout  the  year  at  the 
present  high  level.  Economists  figure 
that  grain  should  begin  to  drop  about 
May,  unless  there  is  an  abnormal  de- 
crease in  spring  plantings.  There  seems 
likely  to  be  a  sharp  decrease  in  the 
number  of  chicks  hatched  this  spring 
over  a  year  ago.  Logically,  if  that  hap- 
pens, there  will  be  a  shortage  of  good 
(Continued   on   Page   2,   Column   1) 


MARKET    GARDEN    MEETINGS    AT 
SEEKONK  GRANGE  HALL 


Feb.  10  at  1.30  P.  M. — "Cost  of  Pro- 
duction," Prof.  F.  H.  Branch. 

Feb.  17  at  1.30  P.  M. — "How  Plants 
Grow,"  Prof.  G.  B.  Snyder. 

Feb.  24  at  1.30  P.  M. — "How  Diseases 
Grow,"  Dr.  O.  C.  Boyd. 

March  3  at  1.30  P.  M. — "Varieties," 
Paul  Dempsey. 


FRUIT   NOTES 


Sound  thinking  fruit  growers  know 
that  the  growth  of  an  orchard  into  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  profit  depends  up- 
on many  things.  Today,  we  know  that 
no  tree  is  any  better  than  the  ances- 
tors is  came  from,  both  scion  or  bud, 
and  stock.  The  only  exception  is  the 
production  of  bud  sports  that  have 
played  so  important  a  part  in  some  of 
the  newer  varieties  we  now  have. 

Again,  it  is  not  enough  to  put  out  an 
orchard  on  a  slope  for  drainage,  but 
what  of  the  soil  under  that  tree?  Many 
an  orchard  has  "petered"  out  due  to 
lack  of  consideration  of  those  highly 
important  details  of  soil  depth,  struc- 
ture, moisture  holding  capacity  and 
penetrability. 


The  Plymouth  and  Bristol  County  Ex- 
tension Service  has  co-operated  in  the 
arrangements  for  conducting  confer- 
ences on  fruit  growing.  Two  meetings 
have  been  held  in  Middleboro  with 
over  forty  growers  in  attendance,  about 
equally  divided  as  to  county  origin. 

Soil  types  for  the  orchard  and  their 
effects  upon  the  trees,  with  scab  con- 
trol and  fungicides,  have  been  discussed 
very  clearly  by  members  of  the  College 
Staff.  The  whole  history  of  the  1935 
and  1936  scab  development  was  pre- 
sented in  a  thoroughly  and  understand- 
able way.  Insects  in  the  orchard  will  be 
discussed  at  the  next  conference,  prob- 
discussed  at  the  next  conference,  to  be 
held  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  25. 


How  about  your  1937  spray  mater- 
ials? A  check  upon  the  new  spray  sched- 
ule will  show  you  what  materials  are 
suggested  as  giving  best  results  under 
our  local  conditions.  A  request  for  such 
a  schedule  will  be  promptly  attended 
to  by  the  Extension  Office. 


DAIRY  MEETINGS  —  DARTMOUTH, 
ATTLEBORO,  CENTRAL  VILLAGE 

Feb.  25  and  26— "Relationship  of  Feed 
Supplies  and  Incomes,"  Bell. 

March  4  and  5 — "Practices  that  Give 
an  Extra  Ton  of  Hay,"  Donaldson. 


AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION 


The  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram for  1937  has  been  announced  for 
Bristol  County  and  meetings  are  now 
being  held.  The  Extension  Service  ex- 
pects that  approximately  1,200  farmers 
will  pai-ticipate  in  the  1937  program. 
The  program  will  be  operated  by  the 
farmers  in  the  county  and  the  Exten- 
sion Service  will  serve  in  an  education- 
al and  advisory  capacity.  In  the  meet- 
ings now  being  held  the  program  is 
explained  and  the  organization  of  lo- 
cal groups  conducted.  A  county  com- 
mittee will  be  named  this  year  by  town 
committeemen  to  supervise  the  general 
handling  of  agricultural  conservation 
work  in  the  county. 

This  1937  program  is  based  entirely 
upon  soil-building  allowances,  and  di- 
version payments  will  not  be  allowed. 
The  maximum  soU-building  allowances 
on  any  farm  are  figured  as  follows: 
one  dollar  per  acre  for  each  tillable 
acre  on  the  farm,  plus  one  dollar  per 
acre  for  each  acre  in  commercial  vege- 
tables, including  potatoes  and  sweet 
corn;  plus  one  dollar  per  acre  for  land 
cropped  twice  with  commercial  vege- 
tables during  the  same  year;  plus  two 
dollars  per  acre  for  commercially  oper- 
ated orchards  or  cranben-y  bogs.  The 
minimum  soil-building  allowance  for 
any  operated  farm  is  twenty  dollars. 

In  earning  soil-building  payments  the 
following  practices  and  credited  pay- 
ments may  be  used,  within  maximum 
and  minimum  allowances: 

1.  The  applying  of  1000  pounds 
ground  limestone  per  acre,   $2.00. 

2.  In  using  nitrogen,  phosphorus  or 
potash  in  topdressing  sod  land,  or  green 
manure  crops,  an  allowance  of  four 
cents  per  pound  for  available  nitrogen 
and  available  phosphoric  acid,  and  three 
cents  for  available  potash  is  made. 

3.  For  the  seeding  of  at  least  five 
pounds  of  clover  or  eight  pounds  of  al- 
falfa per  acre  in  a  seeding  down  mix- 

( Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  2) 
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BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH     COW    TEST     ASSOCIATION     REPORT— MONTH     OF 
JANUARY,  1937 

Total  herds,  27;  total  cows  on  test,   833;   number   of  cows   in   milk,   713; 
number  cows  dry,  120;  average  pi-oduction   per   cow,    729    pounds   milk,    28.6 
pounds  butterfat;  average  butterfat  test,  3.93  per  cent. 
10  HIGHEST  HERDS 


Owner  and  Address 

1.  Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth 

2.  Bay  Point  Farm,  Swansea 

3.  George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 

4.  Prescott  Farm,   North   Dartmouth 

5.  Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Co.,  N.Dighton 

6.  David  M.  Peckham,  Rehoboth 

7.  Lakeville  State  Sanatorium 

8.  Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven 

9.  Albert  H.  Kress,  Hingham 

10.  Fannie  G.  Leonard,  Bridgewater 


No.  Cows 
20 
13 
30 
18 
49 
24 
35 
77 
15 
16 


Average 
Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.Fat 


1046 
1016 
1072 
790 
937 
868 
882 
734 
596 
750 


42.6 
38.5 
34.8 
33.6 
33.4 
32.6 
31.9 
31.6 
31.0 
30.8 


Cow        Breed 
6         P.B.H. 
Jettie      G.H. 
Lancewood  P.B.A. 


10  HIGH  INDIVIDUAL  COWS  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 

Owner  and  Address 

1.  Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Co.  N.  Digh. 

2.  Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven 

3.  Young  Orchard  Co.,  Taunton 

4.  George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 

5.  Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth 

6.  George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 

7.  Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Co.,  N.  Digh. 

8.  Prescott  Farm,   North   Dartmouth 

9.  Lakeville  State  Sanatorium 
10.  Fannie  G.  Leonard,  Bridgewater 
10.  Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven 

10.  Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven 

11.  Prescott  Farm,  No.  Dartmouth 

12.  Prescott  Farm,   No.   Dartmouth 

13.  Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth 


P.B.H. 
P.B.A. 
P.B.H. 
P.B.H. 
P.B.A. 
P.B.H. 


47 

Jessica 

26 

39S 

Eleanor 

1732 

M.  SunbeamP.B.A. 
Molly       Gr.H 
Peggy 
Amelia 
Jessie 
Martha 


MixGR. 
Dr.H. 
Gr.H. 
P.B.A. 


Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.Fat 
2176 
2434 
1888 
2520 
1727 
2266 
1969 
1606 
1879 
1891 
2300 
1621 
1913 
1597 
1848 


80.5 
80.3 
79.3 
78.1 
77.7 
77.0 
72.9 
72.3 
71.4 
71.3 
71.3 
71.3 
70.8 
70.3 


70.2 
In  addition  to  the  15  cows  above  producing  over  70  pounds,  21  other 
cows  in  Association  produced  over  60  pounds  butterfat  during  month  of  Jan- 
uary. 

ERNEST  L.  GOFF,  Supervisor. 


THE  POTATO  SITUATION 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  1) 
pullets  next  fall  and  with  normal  grain 
prices  again,  it  looks  like  a  swing  back 
to  better  business  conditions  in  the 
poultry   industry   next   year. 

The  average  farm  flock  in  Massachu- 
setts laid  129  eggs  in  1934  (United 
States  Census).  Similarly  since  1930 
Massachusetts  birds  in  New  England 
and  New  York  egg  laying  tests  have 
averaged  to  lay  217  eggs.  Those  flocks 
especially  bred  for  high  production  of 
marketable  eggs,  known  as  Record  of 
Performance  birds,  reached  the  high 
average  of  241  eggs  each. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  one  way  to 
keep  the  business  right  side  up  is  to 
keep  birds  that  can  and  do  perform 
their  duty,  that  of  producing  a  high 
percentage  of  top  grade  eggs  and  many 
of  them.  Based  upon  the  preceding  fig- 
ures with  grain  staying  at  the  same 
price,  and  eggs  averaging  31  cents  as 
they  did  last  year,  it  means  that  per 
hen  it  will  cost  better  than  $3.70  for 
feed  for  the  year,  144  eggs  to  pay  for 
the  feed,  alone.  If  one  counts  interest, 
labor,  taxes,  stock  replacement,  mortal- 
ity, etc.,  as  factors  that  must  be  reck- 
oned with  when  an  analysis  of  the  bus- 
iness is  made,  one  can  see  that  on  a 
strictly  market  egg  basis,  considerably 


more  eggs  per  hen  must  be  obtained 
yearly  in  order  to  keep  the  business  in 
a  profitable   condition. 


AGRICULTURAL    CONSERVATION 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3) 
ture,  an  allowance  of  $2.00  and  $3.00 
respectively    per    acre    is    made. 

4.  For  the  plowing  down  of  green 
manure  crops,  an  allowance  of  $1.50 
and  $2.50  per  acre  depending  on  wheth- 
er cereals,  grasses,  or  legumes  are 
plowed  down. 

5.  In  commercial  orchards,  for  the 
hauling  of  mulching  material  into  or- 
chards, an  allowance  of  $2.00  per  ton 
is  made  with  a  maximum  allowance  of 
five  tons  per  acre. 

Additional  practices  that  can  be  used 
depending  upon  the  farm  are:  planting 
of  forest  trees,  thinning  and  improving 
woodlands,  the  fencing  of  cattle  out  of 
woodlands,  the  sanding  of  cranberry 
bogs  and  the  furnishing  of  a  farm  map 
along  with  a  comprehensive  conserva- 
tion program.  These  practices  carry 
benefit  payments  and  each  farm  opera- 
tor must  take  the  initiative  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  Agricultural  Conserv- 
ation Program. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


SOME  RECENT  CHANGES 

Harry  Quick,  '27,  began  working  for 
L.  E.  Page  of  Boston,  January  1.  The 
nature  of  his  work  requires  that  he  meet 
poultrymen  throughout  his  district,  giv- 
ing poultry  service  and  promoting  the 
sale  of  their  products. 

Ernest  Brulotte,  '34,  began  his  work 
January  1  as  herdsman  at  Small's  Dairy 
Farm  in  Westport.  This  is  a  new  dairy 
plant,  new  barns,  new  equipment,  and 
a  herd  of  forty  purebred  Guernsey 
cows.  Grade  A  milk  is  marketed  in  Fall 
River. 

Vincent  Foster,  '36,  who  has  been 
working  as  foreman  in  the  Dairy  Div- 
ision of  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School,  has  taken  a  position  at  the 
Lakeville  Sanitorium  as  dairyman. 

Norman  LeBelle,  '36,  has  been  work- 
ing as  foreman  on  the  Willard  Estate 
at  Scituate,  Rhode  Island.  October  14 
he  began  work  as  tester  in  the  physical 
laboratories  of  the  Morse  Twist  Drill 
Company  of  New  Bedford.  This  is  quite 
a  change  from  foreman  of  a  farm. 


B.  C.  A. 

Feb.     9- 

Feb.  12 

Feb.  16 

Feb.  19 

Feb.  23 

Feb.  25 
March  2 
March  5- 
March  9 


S.  BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 

-Bristol    vs.    Norfolk    County 

Agricultural   School. 
—Bristol  vs.  Plainville.* 
—Bristol  vs.    Dartmouth. 
—Bristol  vs.  Holy  Family. 
—Bristol    vs.    Norfolk    County 

Agricultural   School.* 
—Bristol  vs.   Westport.* 
; — Open. 

Bristol  vs.  Wrentham. 
■Bristol  vs.  Dighton. 


*Home  games. 

All  home  games  will  be  played  at  the 
Dighton  High  School  Gym. 

Our  Basketball  team  this  year  is 
working  under  very  adverse  handicaps. 
The  Dighton  High  School  is  being  used 
for  practice.  The  games  have  been  well 
attended,  which  gives  the  players  fine 
moral  supoprt.  Let's  give  them  even 
more  support. 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR  FOR  B.  C.  A.  S. 

The  Sophomore  Hop  will  be  held  Fri- 
day evening,  February  26,  after  the  bas- 
ketball game  with  Westport.  This  is  the 
first  year  that  the  Aggie  team  has 
played  Westport.  Elaborate  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  to  make  this  a  fine 
event.  Sure,  you  will  be  there! 

The  Senior  Reception  will  be  held 
Friday  evening,  March  19. 

The  May  Queen  Dance  will  be  Fri- 
day evening,  May  21. 


SEE  ARTICLE  ON  ELECTICITY 
ON  PAGE  4 


CONTESTS 

The  Public  Speaking  Team  will  meet 
the  Norfolk  and  Essex  Aggie  teams  at 
Norfolk,  March  10. 

The  Horticultural  Identification  Team 
will  enter  the  contest  at  the  Boston 
Flower  Show,  March  12. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


ARE   YOU   AND   YOUR   FAMILY 
READY  FOR  EASTER? 


Miss  Gladys  Winegar  of  the  Textile 
Education  Bureau,  New  York  City, 
will  show  hew  spring  fabrics  and  pre- 
sent fifty  models  wearing  spring  cot- 
tons and  linens  for  men,  women  and 
children. 

Place:  Cohannet  School,  Taunton. 

Time:  March  16,  1937,  at  2.30  P.  M,. 

HOW     MUCH     SOAP     DOES     YOUR 
FAMILY  USE  IN  A  YEAR? 

Questions  such  as  this  were  discussed 
and  answered  at  the  Leaders  Training 
Meetings  of  the  Household  Buying 
Program  held  in  Taunton,  At'Jeboro, 
and  New  Bedford. 

Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Haynes,  State  Econ- 
omist, discussed  the  purpose  of  soaps, 
soap  powders,  cleaners,  and  classified 
them  according  to  their  composition. 
There  is  no  one-purpose  cleaner.  There- 
fore the  type  of  cleaning  you  wish  to 
do  dictates  which  type  of  soap  or  clean- 
er you  should  use. 

The  following  leaders  represented 
organized  study  groups  at  these  meet- 
ings: 

Household   Buying 

Taunton — Mrs.  W.  H.  Holden,  Reho- 
both;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Francis,  Rehoboth; 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Cnossen,  Rehoboth;  Mrs.  A. 
P.  Cardoza,  Rehoboth;  Mj-s.  A.  E.  Cope- 
land,  Taunton;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Bliss,  Taun- 
ton; Mrs.  James  Kirker,  Assonet;  Mrs. 
Ruby  Parker,  Assonet;  Mrs.  Arthur  C. 
King,  East  Taunton;  Mrs.  Caroline  Min- 
shull,  Rehoboth;  Mrs.  Marion  C. 
Rounds,  Taunton;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Buffinton, 
Seekonk;  Mrs.  R.  T.  Dalzell,  Seekonk; 
Mrs.  John  W.  Harrison,  Segreganset; 
Mrs.  Hilda  Perry,  Raynham  Center; 
Mrs.  T.  Wilson  Sherman,  Raynham  Cen- 
ter; Miss  Margaret  Lemaire,  Taunton; 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Robinson,  Segreganset;  Mrs. 
Jerome  Greer,  Dighton;  Mrs.  L.  Milton 
Chace,  Jr.,  Assonet;  Mrs.  Stephen  A. 
Dow,  Myricks;  Mrs.  Victor  Pontes, 
Somerset;  Mrs.  Lena  M.  McGuire, 
Taunton;  Mrs.  T.  H.  McMann,  Taun- 
ton; Mrs.  O.  N.  Hedberg,  Taunton;  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Austin,  Jr.,  Taunton;  Mrs.  R. 
T.  Lincoln,  Taunton;  Mrs.  Jane  B. 
Donahue,  Somerset;  Mrs.  Harold  V. 
Lynch,  Somerset;  Mrs.  Edward  Dou- 
cette,  Somerset;  Mrs.  S.  H.  Waldron, 
Taunton;  Mrs.  Lucie  Phillips,  Dighton; 
Miss  Agnes  Murray,  Dighton;  Mrs. 
Charles  Webster,  Taunfon;  Mrs.  Leslie 
Colp,  Taunton;  Mrs.  Fred  J.  Henry, 
Taunton. 

Attleboro — Mrs.  F.  M.  Maxcy,  North 
Attleboro;  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Carpenter, 
North  Attleboro;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Poulton, 
Seekonk;  Mrs.  Richard  Dutton,  See- 
konk; Mrs.  Warren  L.  Ide,  Berkley;  Mrs. 
Walter  Telfer,  Berkley;  Mrs.  J.  Oliver 
Gagnon,  North  Attleboro;  Mrs.  W.   C. 


Wilkins,  North  Attleboro;  Mrs.  Joseph 
H.  Apple'. on,  Attleboro;  Miss  Doris  A. 
Prentiss,  Attleboro. 

New  Bedford — Mrs.  A.  J.  Parker, 
Acushnet;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tripp,  Acushnet; 
Mrs.  T.  R.  Parker,  Acushnet;  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Ellis,  Acushnet;  Mrs.  H.  L.  LeBoeuf, 
Acushnet;  Mrs.  Ida  F.  Morse,  Acush- 
net; Miss  Minnie  A.  Chase,  Acushnet; 
Mrs.  Martha  Groves,  New  Bedford;  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Best,  New  Bedford;  Mrs.  R.  T. 
Balloch,  New  Bedford;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bal- 
loch.  New  Bedford;  Mrs.  E.  L.  San- 
ford,  South  Westport;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Car- 
rier, South  Westport;  Mrs.  Anna  Cho- 
quette.  New  Bedford;  Mrs.  Glorianna  A. 
Robi'aille,  New  Bedford;  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Ames,  New  Bedford;  Mrs.  Agnes 
Taber,  New  Bedford;  Mrs.  Agnes  Bald- 
win, New  Bedford;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Tripp, 
Fairhaven;  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Pierce, 
Fairhaven;  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Goodwin, 
North  Dartmouth;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Rejmolds, 
North  Dartmouth;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Lawton, 
Fairhaven;  Mrs.  Edward  Rogers,  Fair- 
haven; Mrs.  Joseph  Rogers,  Fairhaven; 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Eddy,  Sr.,  Fairhaven. 


ing  vegetables,  write  to  this  office  for 
bulletin  "Eat  More  Vegetables'"  by  May 
E.  Foley,  nutrition  specialist  at  the 
Massachusetts  State  College. 


VEGETABLES     IN    THE    WINTER 
MEALS 

Nothing  adds  variety  and  zest  to  the 
winter  meals  like  crisp  raw  or  well 
cooked  vegetables.  With  home  canned 
and  stored  supplies,  exceljent  commer- 
cial canned  ones,  and  the  constantly 
changing  variety  of  fresh  vegetables  in 
the  market,  it  should  not  be  too  diffi- 
cult to  plan  interesting  and  nutritious 
meals  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Three  servings  of  vegetables  daily 
for  each  member  of  the  family  is  not 
a  new  rule,  but  a  good  one.  One  serv- 
ing should  be  potato  and  one  green  or 
raw.  Macaroni,  rice,  or  noodles  may 
be  used  occasionally  in  place  of  potato, 
but  none  of  these  give  the  high  mineral 
and  vitamin  content  of  potatoes.  Even 
at  the  present  comparatively  high  price, 
potatoes  more  than  give  value  for 
money  spent,  particularly  if  they  are 
baked  or  boiled  in  their  skins. 

Cabbage  is  very  reasonable  in  price 
and  there  is  no  better  vegetable  for 
salads.  One  pound  serves  six  persons 
generously.  Where  food  money  is  lim- 
ited, it  is  better  to  serve  cabbage  raw 
often.  Curly  endive  is  plentiful  and 
reasonable  in  price  now,  and  its  slight- 
ly bitter  flavor  is  very  refreshing.  Mix 
with  lettuce  or  cababge  if  the  flavor  is 
too  pronounced.  Spinach  is  good  either 
cooked  or  raw  in  a  salad,  and  when  the 
cost  is  high  use  it  raw. 

It  is  good  to  use  a  yellow  vegetable, 
such  as  carrots,  squash,  yellow  turnips 
and  sweet  potatoes,  several  times  a 
week.  Turnips  and  carrots  may  be  used 
raw  in  a  salad. 

Canned  tomatoes  are  an  old  standby 
and  nothing  else  furnishes  the  same 
food  value  for  the  money. 

If  you  wish  some  new  ways  of  serv- 


ANNOUNCING        PLAY        WRITING 
CONTEST 

For  the  fourth  year  the  Massachu- 
setts State  College  Extension  Service  is 
sponsoring  an  amateur  play  writing 
contest.  This  year's  contest  is  now  open 
and,  as  in  other  years,  is  designed  to  en- 
courage the  writing  of  one-act  plays  for 
production   by  community  groups. 

Rules   for  1937   Contest 

Prepared  by  Ruth  Mclntire,   Extension 

Specialist   in    Recreation. 

1.  Eligibility 

Any  Massachusetts  resident  over  six- 
teen years  of  age  shall  be  eligible  to 
submit  one  play  of  his  own  authorship. 
The  play  must  be  in  one-act  form  and 
must  have  but  one  scene. 

The  play  shall  be  not  less  than  twen- 
ty minutes  nor  more  than  forty-five 
minutes  playing  time  in  length. 

The  manuscript  must  be  in  the  office 
of  the  Extension  Service,  Massachu- 
setts State  College,  Amherst,  by  March 
15,   1937. 

The  manuscript  must  be  typewritten 
or  written  on  only  one  side  of  the  pa- 
per. 

The  title  page  shall  carry  the  name 
of  the  play  and  the  name  and  address 
of  the  author.  The  name  of  the  play 
must  also  appear  on  the  second 
page.  When  the  play  is  received  it  will 
be  given  a  number;  the  title  page  will 
be  removed  and  kept  in  a  sealed  en- 
velope until  the  judges  have  given  their 
decision. 

All  plays  entered  in  the  contest  are  to 
be  available,  royalty  free,  for  produc- 
tion by  amateur  groups  within  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

There  will  be  no  restriction  as  to  the 
subject  for  the  play.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  contest  will  bring  forth 
some  good  plays  portraying  the  finer 
phases  of  rural  and  small  community 
life. 

2.  Judging. 

A  committee  of  three  competent 
judges,  headed  by  Professor  Frank 
Prentice  Rand,  of  Massachusetts  State 
College,  will  select  the  best  plays. 

3.  Awards. 

A  special  conference  on  Play  Writ- 
ing will  be  conducted  at  the  State  Col- 
lege for  those  who  submit  plays. 

The  three  best  plays  will  be  presented 
in  a  non-competitive  production  at 
Farm  and  Home  Week,  Massachusetts 
State  College,  during  the  last  week  in 
July.  Each  author,  with  assistance  from 
the  college  if  desired,  will  select  his 
own  producing  group  and  direct  his 
play  or  appoint  a  director.  The  Col- 
lege will  assist  with  staging  and  other 
details   of  production. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


MICHAEL   SCHOBEL,   JR. 

Michael  first  became  interested  in  the 
4-H  club  in  1926  when  he  joined  the 
4-H  Dairy  club.  He  also  joined  the 
Garden  Club  about  that  time,  doing 
good  work  in  both. 

In  1928  he  enrolled  in  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  graduating 
in  1932,  and  making  a  fine  record  while 
here. 

Michael  has  been  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  management  of  the  home 
farm,  carrying  on  with  the  dairy  and 
crops,  especially  potatoes,  and  doing 
other  work  with  his  fine  team  of  horses 
oif  the  farm. 

He  was  and  is  an  expert  in  raising, 
selecting  and  exhibiting  potatoes  at  the 
fairs.  He  has  won  many  first  prizes  in 
exhibiting  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve 
years. 

His  work  with  the  home  dairy  herd 
has  been  nothing  short  of  wonderful. 
He  has  a  fine  herd  now  and  loves  to 
work  -tt-ith  his  animals.  They  show  the 
results  of  their  good  care  by  the  qual- 
ity of  milk  they  produce.  Michael  is 
also  fond  of  horses  and  for  a  time  bred 
and  raised  them. 

Besides  his  activities  on  the  home 
farm,  Michael  has  been  very  active  and 
co-operative  in  the  Junior  Extension 
Work  in  the  county.  He  led  a  Poultry 
club  for  two  years  in  Rehoboth  and  has 
been  on  various  committees  of  the 
County  4-H  Service  Club.  In  1934  he 
was  awarded  a  trip  to  junior  leaders' 
camp  and  took  up  five  other  leaders 
with  him  in  his  car.  Michael  is  always 
willing  and  glad  to  help  in  this  or  any 
other  way. 

He  has  just  recently  been  appointed 
to  the  4-H  Town  Committee  for  the 
north  section  of  Rehoboth  and  we  are 
sure  that  we  will  get  the  best  co-opera- 
tion possible  from  him  as  we  always 
have  in  the  past. 

Of  course,  along  with  Michael  him- 
self, there  are  his  mother  and  father, 
as  well  as  his  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
have  always  been  great  supporters  of 
the  Extension  program.  Watch  Michael's 
two  younger  brothers,  Edward  and  Wil- 
fred. They  are  going  to  do  big  things 
in  club  work,  too,  before  many  years! 


is  as  follows:  Raymond  Harringi.on, 
chairman,  Lorraine  Paquette  of  Dart- 
mouth, Helen  Gurney  and  Benjamin 
Thomas  of  East  Freetown  and  .he 
County  Agents. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  large  delegation 
will  be  present  to  enjoy  the  outing. 
Newspaper  items  will  be  sent  to  mem- 
bers a  few  days  previous  concerning 
the  outing. 

COUNTY  CAMP 

County  Camp  this  year  will  be  held 
at  Camp  Noquochoke,  Westport,  as  us- 
ual. The  dates  are:  June  20-25,  inclu- 
sive. 

It  would  be  well  to  start  now  to  plan 
for  camp  if  you  are  intending  to  go. 
Of  course,  you  must  have  completed 
at  least  one  year  of  club  work  to  be 
eligible. 

A  bigger  and  better  camp  is  being 
planned. 


SERVICE   CLUB   TO   HAVE   OUTING 

The  County  4-H  Service  Club  is 
planning  a  hike,  cook-out,  and  winter 
sports,  weather  permitting,  on  Sunday, 
February  14,  in  the  country  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  C.  C.  C.  Camp  in  Free- 
town. It  is  planned  to  have  a  hike 
through  the  woods  and  trails  to  the 
south  of  the  Camp.  An  outdoor  fire- 
place constructed  by  the  triple  C  boys 
will   be   used  for  the   cook. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  this  event 


NOTE  (OMISSION) 

In  the  list  of  local  leaders  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  the  Farmers'  Bulletin, 
Mrs.  Doris  H.  Johnson's  name  was 
omitted  by  mistake. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  last  two  months'  poultry  club 
egg  records  are  as  follows: 

For  November — ^First,  Leonard  Dor- 
an,  North  Dartmouth;  second,  Leon 
Fozzy,  South  Easton;  third,  Horace  and 
George  Bankert,  South  Attleboro. 

The  standing  by  clubs  was:  First, 
Eddy's,  South  Easton;  second,  Briggs 
Corner,  Attleboro;  third,  Caswell,  East 
Taunton;  fourth,  Full-o-Pep,  North 
Dartmouth;  fifth.  Chick  and  Chizel, 
South  Attleboro;  sixth.  Greenwood, 
Westport. 

For  December — ^First,  Leon  Fozzy, 
South  Easton;  second,  Omer  Bemier, 
Westport;  third,  Raymond  Furmanik, 
East  Taunton. 

The  standing  by  clubs  was:  First, 
Full-o-Pep,  North  Dartmouth;  second, 
Caswell,  East  Taunton;  third,  Briggs 
Corner,  Attleboro;  fourth,  Eddy's, 
South  Easton;  fifth.  Greenwood,  West- 
port;  sixth,  Chick  and  Chizel,  South  At- 
tleboro. 

Don't  forget  the  club  that  keeps  the 
best  records  for  the  year  gets  the  free 
trip  to  Eastern  States  Exposition  in 
September! 


to  plan  and  make  your  dress.  Some  of 
the  rules  follow.  •  For  more  inf oi-mation 
see  your  local  leader. 

Each  contestant  should  be  enrolled 
as  a  4-H   Clothing  Club  member. 

The  dress  or  suit  must  be  cut  out  and 
made  entirely  by  contestant. 

Each  exhibit  must  show  a  complete 
cost  record. 

Each  exhibit  must  be  labelled  with 
name  of  member  and  accessories  for 
which  outfit  or  dress  is  worn,  as  school, 
sport,  afternoon,  Sunday  best  and  in- 
formal party. 

Class  1 — School  or  sport  dress  made 
of  cotton.  Girls  12  years  or  under. 

Class  2 — School,  sport,  or  after- 
noon dress  of  wash  material.  Girls  12 
to   14   years   of  age. 

Class  3 — Girls  15-21  years  of  age. 

(a)  School  dress  or  suit — ^wash  ma- 
terial. 

(b)  School  dress  or  suit — wool  ma- 
terial. 

(c)  Sunday  best  dress — cotton,  silk, 
or  synthetic. 

(d)  Best   dress    or   suit — wool   ma- 
terial. 

(e)  Informal     party — cotton,     silk, 
synthetic. 

In  classes  (c)  and  (d),  slip  should  be 
sent  with  exhibit.  Need  not  be  new  or 
homemade. 

In  class  (e)  slip  to  be  made  and  sent 
with  exhibit. 

In  clases  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  all  ac- 
cessories to  be  included  with  outfit. 


DRESS  CONTEST 

It's  like  this — 

If  you  want  a  good  looking,  up-to- 
date  dress  that  is  inexpensive,  you 
should  make  it  yourself.  There  are  so 
many  simple,  yet  stylish  dresses  that 
you  surely  could  do  it. 

The  4-H  County-wide  Dress  Contest 
is  to  be  held  at  Segreganset,  Saturday, 
M,ay  1.  This  allows  you  plenty  of  time 


ELECTRICITY 


The  utility  companies  are  service  or- 
ganizations desiring  to  give  their  con- 
sumers the  greatest  and  best  service 
possible.  Consumers  of  energy  should 
look  to  their  local  lighting  companies 
for  advice  on  the  installation  of  elec- 
trical equipment  and  the  consumption 
of  power.  The  local  lighting  companies 
have  trained  engineers  that  can  be  used 
for  consultation.  Lighting  company  en- 
gineers can  advise  you  on  wiring  and 
installations  that  will  take  care  of  ex- 
pansions while  many  contractors  will 
advise  on  least  cost  regardless  of  future 
expansions. 

Many  people  desiring  to  install  heavy 
energy  consuming  equipment  now  find 
that  they  must  rewire  buildings  to  han- 
dle the  equipment. 

The  ultimate  achievement  in  the  use 
of  electricity  on  the  farm  would  be 
complete  electrification  of  the  barn, 
home  and  outbuildings.  This  can  be  the 
goal  for  the  farmer  to  be  accomplished 
over  a  period  of  ten  to  fifteen  years. 
In  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan  one 
should  use  the  soundest  advice  possible 
and  know  at  the  start  that  the  more 
energy  used  the  lower  its  average  cost 
per  kilowatt. 
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Secure  Pasture  from  some  of  these  crops  sometime  during  the  summer. 


PASTURES 


Economical  pastures  in  Bristol  Coun- 
ty means  the  obtaining  of  pasturage  at 
that  period  when  it  can  be  had  the 
cheapest.  Pasturage  can  be  made  avail- 
able by  using  several  different  crops  for 
pasturage  sometime  during  the  year. 
The  picture  shows  just  when  each  crop 
can  be  pastured. 

Early  pasture  in  April  and  May  can 
be  obtained  by  putting  100  pounds  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer  on  either  winter  rye 
or  wheat  that  is  to  be  plowed  down. 
The  yield  of  grass  in  the  permanent 
pasture  can  be  increased  by  applying 
250  to  300  pounds  of  double  strength 
fertilizer  per  acre  of  open  pasture.  An- 
other place  for  pasture  is  the  top- 
dressing  of  mowings  and  the  alternat- 
ing pasturing  of  these  fields  throughout 
the  summer.  The  pasturing  of  oats  in 
June  and  July,  Sudan  grass  and  millet 
in  August,  barley  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober, offer  opportunites.  The  dairy- 
man will  profit  in  supplying  pasture  to 
his  cows  at  that  period  when  he  can 
grow  it  economically. 


AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION 


The  attendance  at  eleven  meetings 
held  by  the  Extension  Service  to  ex- 
plain the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram do  not  indicate  much  interest  in 
the  project.  However,  the  organization 
of  community  and  the  county  commit- 
tees have  been  completed  and  the  Bris- 
tol   County    Agricultural    Conservation 


Association  consists  of  President, 
Charles  S.  Bliss;  Vice-President,  Har- 
old F.  Tompson;  Secretary,  Vincent 
J.  Riley,  and  the  following  directors 
from  their  respective  sections:  C. 
B.  Caldwell,  North  Attleboro;  LeRoy 
E.  Bliss,  Attleboro;  Charles  S.  Bliss,  Re- 
hoboth;  Harold  P.  Tompson,  Seekonk; 
R.  Warren  Jones,  Mansfield,  Norton  and 
Easton;  E.  F.  Walker,  Dighton;  An- 
thony F.  Chace,  Somerset  and  Swan- 
sea; William  J.  Smith,  Fall  River  and 
Westport;  Edward  M.  Freitas,  Dart- 
mouth. The  communities  of  Taunton, 
Raynham  and  Acushnet,  Fairhaven, 
New  Bedford,  will  organize  at  a  later 
date. 

There  is  available  for  Bristol  Coun- 
ty an  allotment  of  $50,000  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  farmers  to 
use  in  reducing  the  costs  of  carrying 
out  good  farm  management  practices. 
It  is  up  to  each  farmer  to  determine 
his  own  farm  allotment.  The  total 
farm  allowance  is  figured  as  follows: 
$1.00  per  acre  for  each  acre  of  crop 
land  on  the  farm  exclusive  of  commer- 
cial orchard;  plus  $2.00  per  acre  for 
commercial  orchard  land;  plus  $1.00 
per  acre  for  vegetable  land,  which  in- 
cludes potatoes  and  sweet  corn;  plus 
$1.00  per  acre  for  that  land  which  is 
cropped  twice  with  commercial  vege- 
table crops.  An  additional  allowance 
of  $.40  per  acre  is  made  for  that  acre- 
age of  pasture  that  exceeds  one-half  the 
tillable  crop  land.  The  minimum  allow- 
ance on  any  farm  is  $20.00  if  and  pro- 
( Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  2) 


AROUND  THE  FARMS 


The   Orchardlsts 

A  subject  of  vital  concern  to  all  or- 
chardists  is  the  growing  importance  and 
need  for  removal  of  neglected  trees. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  in  1934 
and  again  in  1935  to  remove  these  trees, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  one-time 
E.R.A.  projects.  That  work,  however, 
was  not  uniformly  thorough,  and  al- 
though much  good  was  done  there  re- 
mains yet  many  old  neglected  orchards, 
scattered,  dying,  or  dead  trees,  and  oth- 
er places  which  offer  ideal  locations  for 
the  continued  breeding  and  existence  of 
harmful  pests. 

Throughout  orchard  meetings,  and 
among  fruit  growers  there  is  a  gi'ow- 
ing  feeling  against  the  permitting  of 
such  places  to  exist.  Already  some  states 
have  enacted  legislative  control  over 
neglected  and  uncared  for  orchards. 
There  are  cases  of  commercial  orchard 
owners  who  have  gone  so  far  as  to  of- 
fer neighbors  what  fruit  is  needed  for 
their  use,  or  else  spray  their  trees  for 
them  if  they  cannot  or  do  not  wish  to 
care  for  their  trees  themselves. 

Of  course,  it  is  one  of  our  American 
ideals  that  the  independence  of  the 
home  owner  is  a  cherished  ambition. 
Yet  when  that  goal  is  sought  without 
regard  for  the  good  farming  principles 
of  a  neighbor  it  ceases  to  be  an  individ- 
ual problem.  That  is,  the  care  and  ex- 
pense of  operating  an  orchard  with  its 
many  factors  affecting  it  as  a  profit- 
able enterprise,  may  go  to  naught  if  his 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 
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BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH     COW    TEST     ASSOCIATION     REPORT— MONTH     OF 
FEBRUARY,   1937 

Total  herds,   27;  total   cows   on  test,   840;  number  of  cows  in  milk,   723; 
number  cows  dry,  117;  average  production    per    cow,    686    pounds    milk,    26.8 
pounds  butterfat;  average  butterfat  test,  3.9  per  cent. 
10  HIGHEST  HERDS 

Owner  and  Address 

1.  Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth 

2.  Bay  Point  Farm,  Swansea 

3.  Young  Orchard  Co.,  Taunton 

4.  Prescott   Farm,    North   Dartmouth 

4.  Lakeville  State  Sanatorium 

5.  Mt.  Hope  Finish.  Co.,  No.  Dighton 

6.  P.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 

7.  George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 

8.  David   M.   Peckham,   Rehoboth 

9.  Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven 
10.  Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater 

10  HIGH  INDIVIDUAL  COWS  IN  PRO 

Owner  and  Address 

1.  Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater 

2.  Mt.  Hope  Finish.  Co.,  No.  Dighton 

3.  Mt.  Hope  Finish.  Co.,  No.  Dighton 

4.  Lakeville  State  Sanatorium 

5.  F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 

6.  George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 

7.  Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth 

8.  Lakeville  State  Sanatorium 

9.  Lakeville  State  Sanatorium 
10.     Lakeville  State  Sanatorium 

In  addition  to  above,  19  other  cows  in  the  Association  produced  over  60 
pounds  butterfat  during  month  of  February. 

ERNEST  L.  GOPP,  Supervisor. 


Average 

No.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.Fat 

20 

983 

39.5 

11 

944 

36.2 

12 

864 

35.7 

18 

894 

34.8 

37 

989 

34.8 

48 

994 

34.1 

39 

820 

33.1 

30 

945 

31.1 

24 

798 

29.9 

76 

677 

29.0 

22 

653 

28.4 

CTION 

OF  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 

Cow 

Breed 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.Fat 

17 

P.B.J. 

1263 

79.6 

Sattler 

P.B.H. 

2274 

77.3 

6 

P.B.H. 

2246 

76.4 

17 

P.B.H. 

2080 

74.9 

60 

P.B.H. 

2010 

70.4 

32 

P.B.H. 

1898 

70.3 

Jessica 

P.B.A. 

1713 

70.2 

1731 

P.B.H. 

2041 

69.4 

1730 

P.B.H. 

1467 

68.9 

1732 

P.B.H. 

1719 

68.8 

AROUND  THE  FARMS 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3) 
pest  control  program  is  made  more  dif- 
ficult  by   the   adjoining   indifference   to 
insect  and  disease  control. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  Why  not 
the  neighborly  thing  of  talking  it  over 
with  the  parties  concerned  and  see  what 
can  be  done  between  you?  A  few  bushels 
of  fruit  is  a  cheap  payment  for  better 
control  over  the  orchard  pests.  Why  not 
see  what  can  be  done  about  it? 


The   Poultrymen 

Chicken  time  is  with  us  again!  What 
does  the  business  look  like?  One  can 
hear  of  most  anything  concerning  the 
future.  However,  to  date  chick  hatch- 
ing is  slower  than  last  year  with  many 
of  the  hatcheries  reporting  some  can- 
cellations of  orders.  Broiler  raising 
seems  to  have  been  too  discouraging 
lately,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  picking 
up.  Grain  prices  remain  relatively  high, 
and  the  egg-feed  ratio  is  around  10  to 
1,  which  is  very  wide.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  an  apparent  3  to  5  per  cent, 
decrease  in  pullet  stock  for  1937  in 
sight  so  far,  it  seems  like  a  better  out- 
look for  the  business  this  next  winter. 
Pullets  should  be  in  demand  at  higher 
prices  if  grain  goes  down  as  it  should 
with  the  new  crop  and  no  droughts  (we 
hope). 


we  need  a  low  rearing  mortality  with 
a  high  percentage  of  extra  good  pul- 
lets we  need  it  this  year.  So  consider 
well  the  following  points: 

1.  Good  stock — there  are  as  good 
breeders  in  this  state  as  in  any  state  in 
the  Union. 

2.  Stock  with  high  vitality  and  liv- 
ability,  rugged,  and  Inherently  high 
producers. 

3.  Take  care  of  the  birds  better 
than  ever  before — more  room  for  the 
chix,  a  cool  room  or  area  next  to 
heater,  dependable  grain  and  guard 
against  disease. 

4.  And  market  any  bird  that  does 
not  keep  growing  at  a  steady  reason- 
able rate. 


Why  not  do   a  better   job   with  the 
raising  of  the  chix  this  year?   If  ever 


AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  2) 
vided    sufficient    practices    are    carried 
out  to  earn  the  $20.00. 

Farmers  should  determine  the  max- 
imum allowance  for  their  farm  and  then 
decide  what  practices  they  desire  to 
carry  out  to  earn  the  allowance.  Upon 
carrying  out  an  approved  practice,  it 
should  be  recorded  so  that  supervis- 
ion will  be  made  easier.  The  Extension 
Service  has  prepared  some  sheets  for 
this  purpose  and  each  farmer  will  re- 
ceive a  copy  together  with  general 
recommendations  to  be  followed  in 
carrying  out  each  practice.  If  you  don't 
understand  the  program,  get  in  touch 
with  your  local  committeeman  or  Ex- 
tension Service. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 

GRADUATION 

Senior  graduation  of  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  will  be  held 
at  the  Dighton  High  School,  Wednes- 
day evening,  March  31,  at  8  o'clock. 

Among  those  expecting  to  graduate 
are: 

Thomas  Booker,  Acushnet 
Vernon  Cahoon,  Westport 
Keene  Dunham,  New  Bedford 
Walter  Falk,  Taunton 
Ralph  Hall,  Seekonk 
George  Moreau,   Taunton 
Holder  Tripp,  New  Bedford 
Gilbert   Ward,    Taunton 
William  Hadley,  Taunton 
John  Bartley,  Barrowsville 
Paul   Donnelly,   New  Bedford 
Lambert  Erickson,  Attleboro 
Elmer  Fournier,  New  Bedford 
Vernon   Hopkins,   Segreganset 
Merle  Howland,  Acushnet 
Joseph  Mozzone,  Taunton 
Peter  Tompkins,  North  Dighton 
Omar  Monast,  Attleboro 

And  specials,  for  Certificates: 
Barbara   Sherman,   Dighton,   Certificate 
in      Floriculture      and      Ornamental 
Planting. 
Ruth  Rosenberg,   Attleboro,   Certificate 

in  Floriculture  and  Plant  Biology. 
Joseph  Crosby,  Brewster,  Certificate  in 
Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Garden- 
ing. 


SENIOR  BANQUET 

The  Seniors  are  planning  to  have  a 
banquet  this  season  rather  than  a  re- 
ception. It  is  to  be  held  at  "The  Oak- 
land," Taunton,  on  the  Norton  road.  The 
date  will  be  March  18,  and  the  speaker 
of  the  evening  will  be  County  Commis- 
sioner William  F.  Lynch  of  Somerset. 
The  committee  on  arrangements  is 
John  Bartley,  George  Moreau,  and  Wal- 
ter Falk. 

There  are  accommodations  for  fifty 
couples,  making  it  possible  for  a  few 
friends  and  relatives  to  attend  besides 
the  Seniors  and  Faculty. 

If  you  wish  to  attend  please  make 
your  reservations  early. 

CONTESTS 

Bristol  will  send  a  Public  Speaking 
team  to  Norfolk  County  School  March 
10  to  compete  against  Norfolk  and 
Essex  Agricultural  Schools. 

At  the  Boston  Flower  Show,  March 
12  to  18,  Bristol  will  enter  a  team  in 
the  Horticultural  Judging  Contest. 


B.   C.   A.   S.   BASKETALL   TEAM 

Our  basketball  team  has  proven  re- 
markably fast  and  has  exhibited  mar- 
velous team  work  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  practice  is  carried  on  under  ad- 
verse handicaps. 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  3) 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


Fashion  is  the  mode  of  the  moment, 

Style  is  eternal — 

Miss  Gladys  Winegar  of  the  Textile 
Education  Bureau  of  New  York  City 
will  present  new  dresses  and  new  ma- 
terials at  the  Cohannet  School  Audi- 
torium, High  Street,  Taunton,  Tuesday, 
March  16,  at  2.30  P.  M-  Her  exhibit  will 
be  made  up  of  the  lovely  new  cotton 
fabrics  for  spring  and  summer. 

Fifty  models  will  display  styles  for 
all  members  of  the  family  from  mother 
and  dad  to  the  wee  tots.  Come  and 
bring  your  neighbors  with  you.  This 
program  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Home 
Economics  Agents  of  Bristol  and  Ply- 
mouth Counties. 

HOUSEHOLD  BUYING 

The  Leaders'  Training  Classes  on 
Soaps  and  Cleaners  held  in  Taunton, 
Attleboro,  and  New  Bedford  were  very 
well  attended — Taunton  proved  to  be 
our  largest  class  with  New  Bedford  a 
close  second. 

This  project  has  received  very  en- 
thusiastic response  throughout  the 
county.  Twenty  leaders  have  already 
reported  meetings  and  some  leaders 
have  presented  the  material  several 
times  at  the  requests  of  interested 
groups.  We  have  found  many  women  in 
the  county  who  make  their  own  soap 
and  they  find  Mrs.  Haynes'  recipe  very 
satisfactory.  This  was  published  in  last 
month's  Bulletin  but  if  you  missed  it, 
and  desire  the  recipe  now,  please  write 
and  it  will  be  mailed  to  you. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  series 
deals  with  "Household  Equipment" — 
what  to  choose,  kinds,  construction,  ap- 
pearance, aluminum,  enamel  ware,  glass, 
tinware,  or  any  of  the  other  numerous 
materials  on  the  market. 

A  well  planned  kitchen  is  an  essen- 
tial in  every  home;  therefore  the  use  of 
good  workable  equipment  is  necessary 
if  one  would  make  the  best  use  of  time. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  series  will 
be  on  "Electrical  Appliances" — types, 
construction  and  finish,  size  require- 
ment, cost  of  operating  and  upkeep, 
use  and  service. 

The  fourth  and  last  meeting  will  be 
on  "Safety  at  Home." 

TRY    CHEESE    WITH    OTHER    FAV- 
ORITES 

Cheese — ^that  classic  Lenten  dish — is 
still  capable  of  offering  pleasing  sur- 
prises according  to  Miss  May  E.  Foley, 
extension  nutritionist  at  Massachusetts 
State  College.  Succulent  mushrooms 
added  to  macaroni,  the  whole  treated  to 
a  dressing  of  grated  American  cheese, 
turns  a  familiar  family-dinner  into  a 
true  party  specialty,  she  says.  Maca- 
roni, flaked  fish,  and  cheese  are  an 
equally  happy  trio. 


"The  combination  of  fish  and  cheese 
is,  of  course,  a  natural  and  indispens- 
able Lenten  staple.  Crabmeat  and 
cheese,  shrimp  and  cheese,  salmon  and 
cheese — these  are  a  few,  all  equally  de- 
licious, all  versatile,  suitable  for  many 
menu  needs. 

"Cheese  has  many  outstanding  vir- 
tues to  commend  it  to  the  Lenten  meal 
planner.  First,  perhaps,  is  its  high  food 
value.  The  most  highly  concentrated 
form  of  protein  known,  cheese  is  high- 
ly nutritious,  easily  digestible.  Next,  it 
is  highly  versatile.  And  finally  cheese 
has  such  a  good  flavor  and  is  usually 
low  priced." 

The  Massachusetts  State  College  has 
two  leaflets  on  cheese  and  cheese  dishes 
which  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Bristol  County  Extension  Service, 
Segreganset,  Mass. 


SAFETY  AT  HOME 

"Safe,  safe  at  home,"  the  mariner 
sang  in  an  old  song;  but  is  home  really 
so  safe?  The  National  Safety  Council 
says  that  in  a  single  year  23,000  per- 
sons are  killed  and  nearly  3,000,000 
are  injured  in  home  accidents,  many  re- 
sulting from  carelessness  or  neglect. 

Moi-e  accidents  are  caused  by  falls 
than  anything  else.  Next  come  burns, 
scalds,  and  explosions,  then  asphyxia- 
tion and  suffocation.  Poisons,  cuts,  and 
scratches  also  take  their  toll.  Few  of 
these  last  can  be  anticipated,  but  some 
of  them  would  not  happen  if  all  house- 
hold equipment  were  overhauled  and 
made  safe  to  use,  if  shelves  were  put 
up  for  storing  poisons  or  dangerous  ma- 
terials, if  windows  and  doors  were 
checked  for  easy  operation. 

Some  of  the  stairway  falls  could  be 
averted  if  there  were  a  strong  handrail 
the  length  of  the  flight.  Falls  are  more 
common  on  stairs  that  are  badly  light- 
ed. It  may  be  possible  to  put  in  a  win- 
dow or  two-way  switches  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  such  a  flight.  Most  people 
who  have  young  children  put  up  baby 
gates  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  But  of- 
ten children,  too  young  to  walk,  climb 
up  a  flight  of  stairs  nearly  to  the  top 
and  then  topple  backward.  Top  and  bot- 
tom gates  would  be  better. 

Putting  things  on  the  top  or  bot- 
tom step  to  be  carried  down  or  up 
by  the  next  person  going  that  way 
used  to  be  recommended  as  a  good  step- 
saving  idea.  And  it  is,  except  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  safety  it  is  a  poor 
plan  to  use  the  step,  for  people  are 
likely  to  stumble  over  such  articles  be- 
fore they  see  them.  A  small  shelf  or 
table  at  the  landing  would  serve  the 
same   purpose   and   would   be   safer. 

On  the  cellar  stairs  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  paint  the  bottom  step  white,  and  to 
provide  for  illumination.  Outside  the 
house,  steps  to  porches  and  doorways 
are  exposed  to  rain  and  dampness. 
They   may   not  reveal   a   rotted   condi- 


tion until  someone  has  had  a  bad  fall 
or  a  wrenched  ankle.  Frequent  inspec- 
tion and  prompt  repair  when  needed 
would  avoid  trouble. 

Toys,  cleaning  tools,  and  other  ar- 
ticles left  on  the  floor  also  cause  falls. 
This  hazard  may  be  due  to  lack  of  well- 
planned  storage  places  and  again  of- 
fers a  chance  for  winter  work  making 
the  house  more  convenient  and  safer. 

If  the  house  does  not  own  a  sturdy 
stepladder,  now  is  the  time  to  buy  or 
make  one.  Too  many  falls  are  caused 
by  standing  on  teetery  chairs  or  shaky 
boxes  set  on  chairs  to  dust,  change 
light  bulbs,  or  hang  pictures  or  cur- 
tains. 

Another  common  kind  of  fall  that  al- 
ways seems  ludicrous  but  may  be  quite 
serious  is  a  fall  in  the  bathtub.  A  strong 
hand-hold  on  the  wall  helps  to  steady 
the  user  when  getting  in  or  out. 

There  seems  no  excuse  for  a  fall  out 
of  an  upper-story  window,  yet  one  oc- 
casionally hears  of  an  accident  of  this 
sort.  Metal  screens,  properly  installed, 
will  usually  protect  children  from  such 
accidents  and  at  the  same  time  will 
keep   out  flies  and  mosquitoes. 


LAMB  NO  LONGER  A  SEASONAL 
MEAT 

Supplies  of  high  quality  lamb,  now 
coming  on  the  market,  give  homemakera 
the  chance  to  make  a  wider  use  of  lamb 
in  daily  menus,  according  to  Miss  May 
E.  Foley,  extension  nutritionist  at  Mas- 
sachusetts State   College. 

She  says  lamb  should  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a  seasonal  meat,  but  is 
available  throughout  the  year.  Most 
lamb  cuts  are  tender  and  may  be  pre- 
pared either  by  boiling  or  roasting. 
Lamb  is  high  in  food  value  and  com- 
bines  to    advantage   with   other   foods. 

Lamb  fits  in  well  with  the  famous 
New  England  stews.  Miss  Foley  says. 
Combined  thus  with  vegetables  it  pro- 
vides  a  well-balanced   and  tasty  meal. 

According  to  statistics,  lamb  is  in- 
creasing in  popularity.  More  lamb  was 
eaten  in  the  United  States  in  1935  than 
in  any  previous  year,  and  the  individ- 
ual amount  in  the  five-year  period  end- 
ing in  1935  was  20  per  cent  greater 
than  in  the  previous  five  years. 

A  free  bulletin  which  contains  many 
suggestions  for  using  lamb  in  combin- 
ation with  other  dishes,  may  be  secured 
by  writing  to  the  Bristol  County  Exten- 
sion Service,  Segi-eganset,  Mass. 


There  are  five  distinct  kinds  of  sal- 
mon, differing  in  color,  size,  texture, 
richness  in  fat,  and  other  qualities,  as 
well  as  price.  These  are  Chinook  or 
King,  Red  or  Sockeye,  Medium  Red  or 
Coho,  Pink,  and  Chum.  More  than  half 
of  the  American  pack  consists  of  the 
Pink  species. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


COUNTY  CAMP  NOTES 

Plans  for  County  Camp  are  fast 
rounding  into  shape.  A  few  local  lead- 
ers have  already  asked  to  become  coun- 
sellors at  camp.  They  are:  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Gilson,  Taunton;  Mr.  Lee  Flem- 
ming,  Myricks,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Telfer, 
Berkley.  Mrs.  Wyeth  will  again  be 
Camp  Dietitian  but  as  yet  it  is  not  def- 
inite as  to  who  her  assistants  will  be. 
The  hobbies  this  year  will  include  leath- 
er work,  amberoid,  photography,  and 
nature  although  this  is  not  absolutely 
definite. 

The  fee  will  be  $5.00  as  usual  with 
$1.00  of  it  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication. 

We  will  be  honored  this  year  by  hav- 
ing one  of  the  Assistant  State  Club 
Agents  with  us  during  Camp. 

Don't  forget  that  the  outstanding  club 
member  in  each  project  including  Mu- 
sic and  "Stand  Up  to  Life"  gets  a  free 
trip  to  County  Camp. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  results  of  the  Egg  Laying  Con- 
test for  February  are  as  follows: 
By  Individual  Clubs: 

First — Oak  Hill,  Attleboro;  Second — 
Eastondale,  Easton;  Third — Caswell, 
East  Taunton;  Fourth  —  Full-o-Pep, 
North  Dartmouth;  Fifth — Chick  and 
Chizel,  South  Attleboro;  Sixth — Green- 
wood, North  Westport;  Seventh — Com- 
mon, Berkley. 
By    Individuals: 

First — Howard  and  George  Bankert, 
South  Attleboro;  Second — Omer  Dern- 
ier, Westport;  Third — Bernard  Pa- 
quette,  North  Dartmouth; 

Others  beside  the  above  who  received 
15  or  more  eggs  per  bird  from  their 
flocks  were:  Theodore  Paquette,  Dart- 
mouth; Richard  Jones,  Eastondale;  Ray- 
mond Furminik,  East  Taunton;  Leon- 
ard Doran,  Dartmouth;  Lawrence  Bliss; 
Attleboro;  Jennie  Szymanski,  North 
Dartmouth;  George  Remillard,  Attle- 
boro; Robert  Allen,  Eatsondale,  and 
Burton  Billings,  Attleboro. 

CONSERVATION  CLUB  NOTES 

Hikes  and  cookouts  have  been  held 
during  the  past  month  with  the  follow- 
ing clubs:  Stevens  4-H  Conservation 
Club,  Swansea,  Miss  Elizabeth  Brown, 
Leader;  The  Gidley  4-H  Conservation 
Club,  North  Dartmouth,  Leonard  Dor- 
an, Leader;  The  Easton  Center  4-H 
Consei-vation  Club,  Rev.  John  R.  Fitz- 
simmons.  Leader;  and  the  Myricks  4-H 
Club,  Lee  Flemming,  Leader. 

The  boys  are  taught  many  helpful 
outdoor  suggestions  on  these  hikes  in- 
cluding the  proper  way  to  prepare  and 
care  for  a  fire,  how  to  roast  an  egg  in 
the  shell,  how  to  make  a  toaster  from 
a  piece  of  green  natural  wood,  and 
many  other  interesting  things.  They  are 


also  taught  how  to  behave  in  the  wood- 
lot.  They  are  shown  how  to  identify 
the  common  trees,  shrubs,  rocks,  birds, 
wild  animals,  ferns  and  other  things  in 
nature  which  may  be  seen  on  the  hike. 
It's  a  great  and  worthwhile  event  for 
the  members  and  leaders. 


HANDICRAFT  CLUB  NOTES 

During  the  month  of  April,  if  pos- 
sible, exhibits  of  all  of  these  clubs  will 
be  held.  Be  sure  that  requirements  are 
completed  in  time  if  you  wish  to 
procure  your  club  pin  and  be  in  line 
for  a  possible  trip  to  County  Camp.  See 
your  leader  for  definite  requirements. 


Be  sure  to  finish  your  articles  well. 
This  counts  a  lot  in  your  work.  Ask 
your  leader  for  a  demonstration  on  fin- 
ishing articles. 


GARDEN  CLUB   NOTES 

Apparently  the  Garden  season  will 
start  earlier  than  usual  this  year.  Join 
a  club  and  get  under  way  soon  and  send 
for  literature  and  requirements. 

Peas,  radishes,  lettuce,  early  cabbage, 
early  potatoes,  and  onions  can  be 
planted  in  a  few  weeks,  as  soon  as  the 
soil  is  not  too  wet,  if  the  present  weath- 
er continues. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  Flower 
Garden  project  it  will  be  well  to  get  a 
Flower  Garden  catalogue,  which  can  be 
procured  free  from  any  seed  house,  and 
decide  from  that  just  what  seed  you  are 
going  to  plant  and  perhaps  make  a  plan 
of  your  garden.  The  Club  Agent  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  you  with  names  of  some 
good  seed  companies  who  would  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  catalogue. 


TENT    CATERPILLAR    CAMPAIGN 

The  State  4-H  Tent  Caterpillar  Cam- 
paign will  be  held  from  March  15  to 
April  15  and  a  clean-up  date  of  nests  on 
M,ay  15.  Start  right  in — work  indiv- 
idually. The  most  nests  destroyed  and 
the  best  job  will  be  rewarded  by  a  free 
trip  to  County  Camp.  Other  awards  may 
be  made  locally  by  Granges  and  other 
organizations  as  they  were  last  year. 


DRESS   CONTEST   NOTES 

Have  you  enrolled  in  the  County  4-H 
Dress  Contest  yet?  May  1st  will  be  here 
before  you  know  it  so  you  better  get 
that  good  looking  new  dress  started.  A 
few  of  the  style  notes  to  consider  in 
selecting  your  material  are  the  gay 
prints,  the  alluring  colors,  the  intrig- 
uing weaves.  The  princess  waist,  swing 
skirt  are  good  to  remember.  Pleats  ap- 
pear in  skirts,  waists,  sleeves  and  pock- 
ets. Row  upon  row  of  stitchmg  in  same 
or  contrasting  color  is  a  trimming  for 
the  tailored  or  semi-tailored  outfit. 
Buttons  and  buttonholes  show  their  dec- 
orative possibilities  as  well  as  useful- 
ness in  fashions  for  spring  and  sum- 
mer. 


FOOD    CONTEST    NOTES 

May  1,  Girls'  Achievement  Day,  holds 
open  the  following  contest  for  Food 
Club  Members. 

Class  1. — Junior  members  under  14 
years  of  age  may  exhibit  a  plate  of  four 
whole  grain  muffins  and  may  enter  a 
judging  contest  of  table  setting  and 
whole  grain  muffins. 

Class  2. — Senior  members  14  years 
of  age  or  over  may  exhibit  a  one-egg 
butter  cake,  frosted,  well  kept  record 
of  food  work  done,  or  an  original  party 
favor.  The  judging  contest  consists  of 
three  classes,  dinner  menus,  canned 
vegetable,  and  plain  cake. 

Classes  3  and  4  are  notebook  or  recipe 
files  for  beginners  or  advanced  group, 
respectively. 

Note  the  changes  in  the  contest  and 
see  your  local  leader  for  more  infor- 
mation. 


HOME  FURNISHING  CONTEST 

The  Home  Furnishing  Contest  will 
vary  considerably  this  year.  More 
classes  are  open  to  club  members.  Re- 
member the  Girls'  Achievement  Day  is 
May  1. 

The  following  classes  are  available 
this  year: 

Class  1 — Scrapbooks  with  contents 
relating  to  one  room  only. 

Class  2 — Scrapbooks  with  contents 
relating  to  entire  home. 

Class  3 — Model  room  or  house.  See 
your  local  leader  if  you  are  interested. 

Class  4A  and  B — Exhibits  for  begin- 
ners  and   advanced   members. 

Class  5A  — •  Judging  Contest  for 
Juniors  under  14  years  of  age,  to  in- 
clude luncheon  sets  and  holders. 

Class  5B  —  Judging  Contests  for 
seniors  14  years  of  age  and  over. 

Furniture  arrangement,  flower  ar- 
ment  and  background  of  room. 

Would  you  like  a  judging  contest  in 
your  club  to  prepare  for  the  County 
Contest?  It  really  is  a  lot  of  fun. 

More  complete  rules  may  be  ob- 
tained from  your  Local  Leader. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 

(Continued  from  Page  2,  Column  3) 

The  Norfolk  Aggies,  who  are  always 
keen  rivals  of  the  Bristol  Aggies,  tipped 
the  scales  with  but  one  point  in  their 
favor  on  their  own  floor  and  then  lost 
to  the  Bristol  Aggies  30-25  in  the  return 
game. 

In  the  Narragansett  League,  Bristol 
now  stands  a  fair  chance  of  tying  with 
Dighton  High  for  first  place,  which  will 
be  played  March  9. 

Lionel  Peabody,  Thomas  Booker  and 
Lambert  Erickson  will  play  their  last 
league  basketball  game  March  9,  when 
the  two  home  teams  clash. 

Arthur  Saucier  has  shown  defensive 
strength,  and  although  not  as  rangy  as 
most  of  his  opponents,  he  has  caused 
them  a  great  deal  of  diflSculty. 
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COMMISSIONER  CASEY  AT 
FARM  BUREAU  MEETING 
The  annual  meeting  and  supper  of  the 
Bristol  County  Farm  Bureau  will  be  held 
November  19th  at  6:45  P.  M.  at  the 
First  Christian  Church,  Swansea,  on  Route 
6.  A  special  feature  of  the  meeting  will 
be  the  attendance  of  Commissioner 
William  A.  Casey  of  the  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture as  a  guest  speaker.  Charles  B. 
Jordon,  president  of  the  Mass.  Farm  Bu- 
reau will  also  be  present.  A  turkey  supper 
will  be  served  at  6:45  for  seventy-five 
cents  per  plate  and  reservations  should 
be  made  with  Chester  Munroe  of  Reho- 
both.  The  business  meeting  will  take 
place  right  after  the  supper,  and  then 
there  will  be  short  talks  by  Mr.  Casey, 
Mr.  Jordon,  and  Mr.  Howard  S.  Russell. 
The  awarding  of  the  Potato  Trophy  to 
John  Sequira  of  Westport  will  take  place 
at  the  meeting  followed  by  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  Bristol  County  Agriculture  by 
County  Agent  Charles  W.  Harris. 

C.  W.  H. 

POTATOES 

Bristol  County  can  grow  potatoes  and 
the  proof  of  this  is  in  the  recorded  yields 
obtained  by  fourteen  growers  in  the  High 
Yield  Contest  sponsored  by  the  Bristol 
County  Farm  Bureau  and  conducted  by 
County  Agent  Charles  W.  ■  Harris. 

The  trophy  for  the  highest  yield  is 
a  pair  of  bronze  book  ends  fashioned 
from  an  Irish  Cobbler  potato  grown  in 
Westport  and  it  will  go  to  John  Sequeira 
of  Westport  with  an  all  time  high  county 
yield  of  506  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre. 
In  carrying  out  the  rules  of  the  contest 
one  day's  digging  of  potatoes  was  m.ea- 
sured  and  weighed  and  in  most  cases  the 
measurements  were  taken  whenever  the 
county  agent  happened  to  be  at  the  farm 
during  the  digging  season.  The  other 
yields  in  the  contest  were:  Joseph  Haas, 
Rehoboth;  Green  Mountains,  461  bushels, 
Cobblers,  345  bushels;  Alexander  R. 
Smith,  Westport:  Green  Mountains,  409 
bushels;  Roger  Chace,  Somerset: 42 5  bush- 
els; Edward  Freitas,  Dartmouth:  Cobblers 
398  bushels;  Frank  Clegg,  Seekonk:  388 
bushels;  Nathan  Chace,  Somerset:  Cob- 
blers, 374  bushels ;  Donald  Chace,  Somer- 
set: 373  bushels;  Manuel  Sylvia,  Dart- 
mouth: Cobblers,  346  bushels;  Mrs.  A. 
G.  W.  Sampson,  Westport:  Cobblers, 
311  bushels. 

Bristol  County  is  the  largest  potato 
growing  county  in  Massachusetts  and 
ranks  by  counties  close  to  Aroostook 
County,  Maine.  The  potato  acreage  was 
2932  acres  in  1934  and  the  increases  in 
acreage  during  the  last  three  years  will 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 


DIRECTOR'S  COLUMN 

HYDRANT  SERVICE   A  NECESSITY 
AT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 

Some  days  ago  a  fire  broke  out  dur- 
ing the  noon-hour  in  one  of  the  hen- 
houses at  the  school.  The  fire  started  in 
the  incubator  room  where  a  small  coal 
heater  is  used  to  maintain  the  room  tem- 
perature. The  fire  was  quickly  discovered 
and  hydrant  water  service  would  undoubt- 
edly have  brought  it  under  control  at 
once.  With  the  delay  in  getting  apparatus 
from  a  distance  and  water  from  a  dis- 
tance there  was  considerable  loss,  and  the 
losses  could  have  been  much  heavier  than 
they  were. 

One  of  the  trustees,  the  next  day,  in- 
quired "What  can  be  done  to  stop  these 
fires  at  the  Agricultural  School?"  The 
reply  is,  "There  is  no  real  answer  except 
hydrant  protection." 

The  County  of  Bristol  already  has  an 
investment  in  buildings  and  equipment  at 
the  Agricultural  School  of  more  than 
$300,000.00  and  doubtless  will  contin- 
ue to  add  thereto  from  time  to  time.  It 
is  unthinkable  to  leave  this  property  un- 
protected. Insurance  for  replacement  is 
not  enough.  The  property  should  be  pro- 
tected. 

Up  to  date,  over  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  three  major  fires  have  entailed 
a  loss  to  the  county  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  also  untold  interruption  and 
impairment  of  the  service  of  the  school. 
In  any  school,  of  this  type  especially, 
where  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils 
or  more  carry  considerable  responsibilities 
as  part  of  their  educational  development, 
and  with  a  very  limited  staff  for  super- 
vision, incipient  fires  are  sure  to  occur. 
Immediately  effective  control  is  a  necess- 
ity. 

To  cite  a  single  instance  out  of  many 
— when  the  main  school  building  was 
burned  in  1923,  there  was  delay  in  get- 
ting back  into  the  new  building  as  there 
is  now.  Chemical  supplies  for  the  labina- 
tory  had  been  ordered  and  inasmuch  as 
the  laboratory  was  not  ready  for  occu- 
pancy the  instructor  in  charge  stored  these 
chemicals  in  their  original  packages  in  a 
closet  connected  with  the  laboratory. 
When,  some  weeks  later,  he  reached  for 
these  materials  to  use  he  found  one  pack- 
age completely  consumed,  the  shelf  on 
which  it  stood  burned  quite  through.  The 
fire  had  been  smothered  by  the  almost  air- 
tight construction  of  the  storage  closet. 

It  was  by  mere  chance  that  our  new 
building  was  not  burned  down  again  be- 
fore we  even  occupied  it.  Had  that  fire 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  3) 


THE  DISEASE  SITUATION 

The  prevalence  of  diseases  of  various 
kinds  in  the  poultry  flocks  this  fall  is 
causing  a  great  deal  ot  concern  to  the 
poultrymen  in  the  county.  There  have 
been  more  reported  cases  of  fowl  pox 
this  fall  than  in  recent  years.  Several  out- 
breaks of  tracheitis  and  coryza  have  ap- 
peared. 

In  order  to  meet  this  situation,  the  need 
of  a  state  poultry  pathologist  to  work  in 
the  field  has  been  stressed  by  poultrymen, 
agents  and  specialists,  until  it  appears 
likely  that  the  industry  will  have  a  trained 
field  man  in  the  near  future.  In  the  mean- 
time the  following  suggestions  are  made: 

1.  WATCH  YOUR  FLOCK.  Do  it 
daily  and  especially  at  feeding  time.  Any 
bird  that  does  not  eat  when  grain  is  fed 
bears  watching  to  see  why  she  doesn't 
have  an  appetite. 

2.  Check  up  on  your  management. 
Are  you  keeping  up  the  body  weight  with 
your  system  of  feeding?  Birds  losing 
weight  offer  less  resistance  to  colds,  etc. 

3.  Is  the  ventilation  of  the  house  all 
right?  Proper  ventilation  prevents  drafts, 
removes  odors  and  excessive  moisture  and 
helps  to  maintain  a  more  even  house  tem- 
perature. 

4.  Remove  any  sick  birds  from  the 
pens  at  once  and  find  out  the  trouble.  A 
delay  of  a  few  days  in  pox  or  tracheitis  is 
apt  to  be  a  costly  mistake.  If  you  have 
any  doubt  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
trouble,  contact  the  county  or  state  special- 
ist who  will  help  in  any  way  possible  tO' 
determine  the  trouble  and  suggest  con- 
trol measures.  Above  all,  do  not  be  care- 
less or  indifferent  towards  diseases,  unless 
you  are  that  way  towards  the  possible 
profits  in  the  business. 

W.  T.  P. 

ROADSIDE  SELLING 

(Continued  from  last  month's  Bulletin) 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  quality 
of  agricultural  products  sold  at  Roadside 
stands  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
success  or  failure  of  this  type  of  selling. 
As  stated  in  a  previous  article,  a  major 
factor  in  the  development  of  roadside 
selling  was  the  opportunity  afforded  the 
buying  public  to  obtain  fresh  products 
direct  from  the  source  of  origin  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  In  those  days  large  quan- 
tities of  products  on  hand  were  a  rarity. 
A  kind  of  hand  to  mouth  selling  was 
practised  because  the  outstanding  selling 
point  was  freshness  and  ability  to  keep 
a  large  quantity  of  goods  in  a  garden- 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  2) 


BRISTOL      COUNTY      FARMERS'      BULLETIN 


BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH  COW  TEST  ASSOCIATION  REPORT— MONTH  OF 
OCTOBER  1937 
Total  herds  28;  Total  cows  on  test  916;  No.  cows  in  milk  821;  No.  cows  dry 
95;  Average  production  per  cow,  714  pounds  Milk,  28.6  pounds  Butterfat;  Average 
butterfat  test  4.0%. 

10  HIGHEST  HERDS  IN  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 
Owner   and   Address 

1.  Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater 

2.  Prescott  Farm,  No.  Dartmouth 

3.  F.  H.  Horton  &  Son,  Rehoboth 

4.  Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Co.,  No.  Dighton 

5.  F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehobth 

6.  Albert  H.  Kress,  Hingham 

7.  Lakeville  State  Sanatorium,  Lakeville 

8.  Ernest  L.  Goff  Jr.,  Rehoboth 

9.  Chas.  W.  Pray  Jr.,  Rehobth 
10.  Laneway  Dairy  Farm,  Taunton 

Sol-E  Mar  Farm,  So.  Dartmouth 
10  HIGH  COWS  IN  PRODUCTIO> 
Owner   and   Address 

1.  Henry  Bartlett,  West  Bridgewater 

2.  Mt.  Hops  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  * 

3.  Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  * 

4.  Geo.  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield  * 

5.  Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  * 

6.  Sol-E.  Mar  Farm,  So.  Dartmouth 

7.  F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 

8.  Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  * 

9.  Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  * 
10.     Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  * 


Average 

No.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.Fat 

24 

898 

39. 

18 

944 

37. 

48 

938 

34.9 

48 

905 

34.3 

33 

860 

33.5 

19 

599 

31.1 

36 

862 

30.8 

36 

890 

30.7 

67 

816 

30.6 

17 

747 

30.5 

28 

811 

30.5 

OF  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 

Cow       Breed 

Lbs.Milk     Lbs.Fat 

18           P.B.J. 

1603 

75.3 

J-1           P.B.J. 

1559 

73.3 

128          P.B.H. 

2120 

72.1 

18           P.B.H. 

2279 

70.6 

41-M        P.B.H. 

1609 

69.2 

21            P.B.A. 

1315 

68.4 

37           P.B.H. 

1740 

67.3 

287          P.B.H. 

1975 

67.2 

38-S         P.B.H. 

1805 

66.8 

6-M         P.B.H. 

1820 

65.5 

B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 

F.  F.  A. 

The  Student  Body  of  B.  C.  A.  S.  voted  on 
October  22,  to  change  the  name  of  their 
organization  to  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  This  is  a  national  organization 
for  all  agricultural  students,  sponsored  by 
the  Federal  government.  At  the  present 
time  Bristol  is  honored  in  having  one  of 
her  graduates  as  president  of  the  State 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

Wm.  Wills  of  Mansfield  was  married 
in   Norton,    Saturday,    October   23. 

Roland  Ashley  '36,  of  New  Bedford, 
was  married  Friday,  October  15  to  Miss 
Ruth  Bolster  of  Cochessett,  Mass. 

Mr.  Ashley  is  employed  in  the  Bolster 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Cochessett. 
W.  M.  P. 


*Denotes  cows  milked  3  times  daily. 


ERNEST  L.   GOFF,  Supervisor. 


(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  1) 
send  the  total  acreage  well  over  3000 
acres.  This  increase  in  acreage  since  1924 
is  about  115%.  The  yield  per  acre  for 
the  county  in  1924  was  133  bushels  and 
by  1934  it  had  increased  to  152  bushels 
per  acre  and,  if  actual  measurements  for 
potato  yields  for  1937  are  an  indication, 
the  yield  per  acre  by  the  1939  census 
should  be  about  160  bushels  per  acre  for 
the  county  as  a  whole.  Dartmouth  leads 
towns  in  the  county  with  an  acreage  of 
760  acres  followed  by  Westport  with  482 
acres,  Rehoboth  354  acres,  Swansea  218 
acres,  Seekonk  215  acres  and  Somerset 
174  acres.  Potato  growing  can  be  ex- 
panded in  this  county  by  certain  farmers 
while  other  farmers  have  reached  the 
maximum  acreage  which  fits  into  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  their  farms.  The  local 
grower  has  a  price  advantage  of  46  cents 
per  hundred  over  potatoes  shipped  in 
from  Maine  and  he  has  a  seasonal  ad- 
vantage as  well  as  an  advantage  of  mar- 
kets over  all  competitors. 

If  the  cultural  practices  of  those  men 
who  produce  more  than  300  bushels  of 
potatoes  to  the  acre  tell  the  reason  for 
high  yields,  then  those  who  grow  potatoes 
yielding  less  than  300  bushels  per  acre 
can  increase  their  yields  by  adopting  the 
practices  of  the  successful  growers.  These 
practices  are:  early  April  planting,  the 
use  of  at  least  15  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre,  the  use  of  10  tons  of  stable  manure 
and  one  ton  of  4-8-10  or  5-8-7  fertilizer 
per  acre  and  spraying  to  control  flea  bee- 
tles, leaf  hoppers  and  blight. 

Bristol  County  can  grow  more  potatoes 
per  acre  and  next  year  we  are  going  to 
do  it! 

C.  W.  H. 


ROADSIDE  SELLING 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3) 

fresh  condition  was  not  considered  pos- 
sible. As  business  grew,  however,  and  cus- 
tomers increased  in  frequency,  especially 
at  certain  times  during  the  week,  the  need 
came  for  greater  quantities  of  products  to 
be  on  hand. 

This  is  where  many  stand  operators 
failed  to  keep  the  customer  in  mind.  To 
prepare  for  the  anticipated  increase  in 
business  over  the  week-end,  larger  quan- 
tities of  cucumbers,  corn  and  the  like  were 
gathered  and  stored  in  the  rear  of  the 
stand.  The  result  was  a  product  being  sold 
in  a  wilted  and  otherwise  unsatisfactory 
condition.  Loss  in  trade  was  sure  to  re- 
sult with  a  more  or  less  deserved  criticism 
of  the  entire  roadside  trade. 

Other  ways  for  the  operator  to  dis- 
courage a  second  call  from  a  customer 
is  to  attempt  to  dispose  of  culls,  inferior 
goods  or  diseased  products  either  at  a 
comparatively  high  price  or  in  the  same 
package  with  articles  of  higher  or  top 
quality.  If  an  egg  is  of  pullet  size  or 
medium  grade,  it  should  be  sold  as  such 
and  at  its  proper  comparative  price  and 
such  products  should  not  be  mixed  with 
large,  special  eggs  at  the  top  price.  The 
consumer  can  help  a  great  deal  in  this 
matter  by  becoming  familiar  with  grades 
and  indications  of  quality  in  any  product 
in  order  to  purchase  intelligently  and 
economically.  Of  course  there  is  a  place  in 
the  home  for  goods  of  the  lower  quality, 
but  they  belong  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
priced  accordingly  and  so  displayed  that 
there  can  be  no  deception  to  the  buyer. 
(To  Be  Continued) 

W.  T.  P. 


NORFOLK  vs  BRISTOL  AT  TENNIS 

The  Aggie  tennis  team  has  made  a 
fine  showing  this  fall.  The  team,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Edwin  R.  Wyeth  went 
to  Norfolk  on  October  18th  to  meet  the 
Norfolk  Aggies.  On  the  Bristol  team 
were:  John  Benoit,  Lionel  Peabody,  Nor- 
man Crowley  and  Alexander  Trzcinski. 
Their  opponents  were.  King,  Black,  Seavy 
and  Ward.  In  the  singles  Benoit  won 
over  King — 6-4  and  6-3;  Peabody  de- 
feated Black — 6-1  and  6-1.  In  the  doubles 
Norfolk  won  with  the  following  score, 
Seavy  and  Ward  besting  Crowley  and 
Trzcinski  6-0  and  6-2 

On  Monday,  October  25  th  the  Nor- 
folk Aggies  came  to  Bristol  for  the  return 
match.  A  hard  fought  and  rather  evenly 
matched  game  was  played  before  the  stu- 
dent body  of  the  school. 

In  the  singles,  Benoit  of  Bristol  won 
over  King  of  Norfolk  6-3,  6-3 ;  and  Pea- 
body of  Bristol  won  over  Black  of  Nor- 
folk 6-2,  6-0.  In  the  doubles  Crowley 
and  Trzcinski  of  Bristol  lost  to  Ward  and 
Seavy  of  Norflok  6-2,  6-3.  The  Norfolk 
players  and  coach  were  entertained  at  the 
School  Dormitory  after  the  match. 

W.  M.  P. 

HYDRANT  SERVICE  A  NECESSITY 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  2) 
broken  out  we  should  have  been  helpless 
to   stop   it. 

For  nearly  twenty-five  years  the  Direc- 
tor has  been  urging  this  need  of  hydrant 
fire  protection,  as  the  records  will  show. 
Yet  nothing  is  done  about  it.  Somerset 
water  supply  is  within  one  and  a  half 
miles  of  the  school  in  the  town  of  Digh- 
ton in  which  the  school  is  located.  Taun- 
ton water  supply  comes  into  the  town  of 
Dighton  from  the  north  wtihin  two  or 
three  miles  of  the  school.  There  are  prob- 
lems connected  with  obtaining  either  sup- 
ply, but  surely  they  are  not  insurmount- 
able. 

Is  not  effective  action  in  this  matter 
long  over-due? 

^  G.  H.  G. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 

HAVE  YOU  VOTED? 
Early  in  October  a  check  list  was  sent 
to  all  of  our  mailing  list  for  the  women 
of  Bristol  County  to  fill  out  so  that  we 
may  follow  the  wishes  of  our  homemakers 
in  planning  our  programs  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  A  large  number  of  these  have 
already  been  returned  and  we  are  finding 
them  interesting  and  extremely  helpful. 
If  you  have  not  returned  your  check-list 
to  us,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  your 
comments  added  to  those  we  have  already 
received.  We  appreciate  constructive  crit- 
icism and  any  comments  you  care  to  make 
"will  be  welcome. 

B.  W.  E. 

CLOTHING  CLASSES  PROVE 
POPULAR 

Nearly  three  hundred  Bristol  County 
women  have  oiled  up  their  sewing  mach- 
ines, refilled  their  sewing  boxes  and  are 
•enrolled  in  our  new  study  course  "Prob- 
lems in  Wool,  Silk,  or  Rayon."  A  study 
of  the  new  fabrics  on  the  market  proves 
3.  fascinating  subject  in  itself.  Synthetic 
fabrics  have  assumed  new  qualities,  and 
the  time  is  past  when  we  can  tell  by  look- 
ing or  even  by  feeling  just  what  fiber  we 
are  dealing  with.  This  makes  shopping 
for  fabrics  interesting  but  difficult  since 
the  selling  staff  in  the  store  is  not  always 
entirely  informed  about  the  product  they 
are  handling.  However,  the  persistent 
shopper  can  get  the  information  she  wants 
and  the  variety  in  color  and  texture  of 
these  lovely  and  often  inexpensive  fabrics 
offer  endless  possibilities.  The  quality  of 
the  finished  garment  depends  largely  on 
simplicity  of  line  and  fabric  texture. 

We  asked  our  group  members  why  they 
wanted  to  make  a  dress,  and  we  found 
three  chief  reasons.  The  first  of  these  is 
money-saving.  The  homemade  dress  is 
of  better  quality  and  workmanship  than 
the  ready-made  dress  which  costs  the 
same.  The  second  reason  is  the  question 
of  style  and  fit.  The  well-fitting  dress 
wears  better,  and  individuality  of  style  is 
possible  in  even  an  inexpensive  home- 
made dress.  Many  women  find  themselves 
imperfectly  fitted  in  a  ready-made  dress. 
The  third  reason  is  that  these  women  en- 
joy sewing.  The  making  of  a  dress  gives 
them  a  great  deal  of  personal  satisfac- 
tion, and  after  all,  isn't  that  in  itself 
sufficient  reason  for  making  a  dress.' 

Some  who  were  disappointed  because 
they  were  unable  to  enroll  in  our  classes 
this  fall  have  already  organized  classes 
for  January  and  February. 

B.  W.  E. 

EXECUTIVE   BOARD   MEETING 

At  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Bristol  County  Home 
Bureau  the  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed: President,  Mrs.  Philip  A.  Gavin,  Nor- 
ton; Vice-President,  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Bay- 
ley,  Mansfield;  Secretary,  Mrs.  W.  Wal- 
lace Austin,  Jr.,  Taunton.  Other  members 
of  the  Board  are:  Mrs.  Elbert  H.  Welch, 
East  Freetown,   Mrs.  Edson  L.   Sanford, 


Westport,  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Perry,  Segre- 
ganset,-  Mrs.  Alton  M.  Tripp,  Fairhaven, 
Mrs.  Anthony  F.  Chace,  Swansea,  and 
Mrs.  Wyman  E.  Hawkes,  Segreganset. 
The  following  committees  were  also 
elected:  Committee  on  revision  of  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws — Mrs.  Bayley,  Mrs. 
Tripp  and  Mrs.  Hawkes;  Committee  on 
preparation  of  a  year  book — Mrs.  Sanford 
and  Mrs.  Chace. 

B.  W.  E. 
TOWN  COMMITTEES 

Part  of  our  plan  for  organization  for 
the  ensuing  year  is  the  formation  of  a 
committee  in  every  town  to  further  Ex- 
tension Service  in  Home  Economics.  As 
a  beginning  committees  have  been  or- 
ganized in  the  following  towns: 

BERKLEY— Mrs.  Warren  L.  Ide, 
Chairman,  Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Dow,  Mrs. 
Clarence  Trenouth,  Mrs.  Bion  Pierce, 
Miss  Mabel  Perry,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Phil- 
lips, Mrs.  Carlton  Cummings,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Victurine,  Mrs.  Joseph  Freeman  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Telfer. 

FREETOWN  —  Assonet  Committee: 
Mrs.  James  Kirker,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Geo- 
rgia, Vice-chairman,  Mrs.  Paul  Stefanie, 
Publicity,  Mrs.  Eugene  Herbert,  Miss 
Eleanor  Winslow,  Mrs.  Eloza  Reinhagen, 
Mrs.  Russell  Clark  and  Miss  Rose  Mc- 
Hale.  East  Freetown  Committee:  Mrs. 
Leonard  Chace,  Chairman,  Mrs.  David 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  Dorohy  Hill,  Mrs.  Nel- 
son Gurney,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Hagar,  Mrs. 
Robert  Kasmire  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Mac- 
hiel. 

REHOBOTH— Mrs.  A,  J.  Cnossen, 
Chairman,  Mrs.  Byron  Gifford,  Vice- 
chairman,  Mrs.  Enoch  Carpenter,  Public- 
ity, Mrs.  Stanley  Sargent,  Mrs.  Frank 
Thatcher,  Mrs.  William  Francis,  Miss 
Alice  Baker,  Mrs.  Howard  Westfield  and 
Mrs.  Irwin  Duckworth. 

SWANSEA— Mrs.  Joshua  Bate,  Chair- 
man, Mrs.  Michael  J.  Donnelly,  Vice- 
chairman,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Brown,  Publicity, 
Mrs.  Anthony  Chace,  Mrs.  John  W.  Nor- 
man, Mrs.  Manuel  Miranda,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Emery,  Mrs.  Victor  Pontes,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Chadwick,  Mrs.  Adolphe  Baer, 
Mrs.  Leo  Vandreuil,  Mrs.  Charles  Or- 
merod. 

B.  W.  E. 

HOME  LIGHTING 

A  leaflet  entitled  "Better  Home  Light- 
ing" is  available  for  distribution  without 
charge  through  the  Bristol  County  Ex- 
tension Service,  Segreganset,  Mass.  This 
Bulletin  was  prepared  by  Miss  Grace 
Girard  and  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Haynes  from 
the  State  College  in  Amherst.  Information 
on  the  protection  of  our  eyes  by  better 
lighting  and  sketches  illustrating  how  our 
lamps  and  fixtures  may  be  adapted  for 
better  lighting  conditions  make  this  leaf- 
let very  useful. 

B.  W.  E. 

POTATOES  km  ONIONS 

With  potato  prices  low  this  fall,  home- 
makers  should  make  greater  use  of  them 
in  meal  planning,  says  Miss  May  E.  Foley, 


extension  nutritionist  at  Massachusetts 
State  College.  At  least  once  a  day  is  a 
good  rule  and  in  many  families  it  is 
wise  to  serve  them  twice  a  day,  she  says. 

Many  persons  use  macaroni  and  rice  as 
substitutes  for  potatoes,  and  feel  that  these 
substitutes  are  just  as  good.  This  is  a  mis- 
taken idea.  While  the  substitutes  are  good 
sources  of  starch,  potatoes  are  much  richer 
in  vitamins  and  minerals.  Potatoes  are 
also  a  good  source  of  iron  particularly 
when  cooked  in  the  skins. 

One  good  way  of  using  potatoes.  Miss 
Foley  says,  is  to  combine  them  with 
onions  in  a  variety  of  nourishing  and 
tasty  dishes.  To  help  homemakers  plan 
fall  meals  with  these  two  vegetables,  Miss 
Foley  has  prepared  a  leaflet  entitled, 
"Onions  and  Potatoes  in  Fifty  Ways." 
The  leaflets  are  free  and  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Bristol  County  Exten- 
sion Service,  Segreganset,  Mass. 

HELPFUL  HINTS 
Painting  the  bottom  step  of  the  cellar 
stairs  white  makes  it  more  conspicuous 
and  helps  to  prevent  accidents. 

Eggs  whip  to  a  larger  volume  and  beat 
more  rapidly  if  they  are  at  room  temper- 
ature— that  is,  around  75  degress — than 
when  they  are  chilled. 


The  mild  flavor  of  cottage  cheese  can 
be  seasoned  with  a  bit  of  onion  juice, 
horseradish,  chopped  olives  or  parsley, 
celery,  cucumbers,  pimentos,  or  green  pep- 
pers. 

JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 

LEE  FLEMMING 

Lee  Flemming  of  Myricks  first  joined 
a  4-H  Handicraft  Club  in  the  Myricks 
School  in  the  fall  of  1929.  He  was  in 
Club  work  for  three  years  and  made  an 
excellent  showing.  Even  at  this  time,  al- 
though he  was  but  t-welve  years  old,  he 
showed  qualifications  of  leadership.  He 
was  always  interested  in  boys  and  girls 
which  is  a  good  trait,  and  they  all  liked 
him. 

Lee  was  the  Club  member  selected  by 
the  local  leader  of  his  Club  to  take  the 
free  trip  to  County  Camp  offered  by  the 
Myricks  Club  annually  because  of  his 
outstanding  work.  That  was  in  1930  and 
he  attended  again  in  1931.  It  seems  that 
Lee  must  have  caught  the  4-H  Camp  fever 
because  last  year  he  applied  to  the  Club 
Agent  for  Counselorship  at  the  Camp. 
He  attended  and  did  a  wonderful  job.  We 
all  hope  that  he  can  come  again. 

For  the  past  two  years  Lee  has  also 
been  a  local  leader  for  the  Myricks  Handi- 
craft Club  and  it  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful Club  that  Myricks  has  ever  had. 
In  fact  it  has  been  one  of  the  best  in  the 
County  because  the  Leader's  spirit  and 
qualifications  have  been  so  fine. 

Lee  graduated  from  Taunton  High 
School  in  1935  and  took  a  post  graduate 
course  in  the  Dighton  High  School  in 
1936.  He  is  attending  Bridgewater  Nor- 
mal School  now,  and  is  getting  along  fine. 
(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  1) 
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He  plans  to  go  through  to  get  his  degree 
and  is  specializing  in  Mathematics  which 
subject  he  hopes  to  teach  eventually.  He 
has  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart  for  the  sea 
and  might  possibly  enter  the  Coast  Guard 
Service  later.  He  also  has  a  fine  radio 
voice  as  was  shown  by  his  appearance 
before  the  "mike"  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
the  Bristol  County  Service  Clubs  put  on 
a  program  over  WHDH  in  Boston.  He 
will  no  doubt  be  called  upon  again  for 
this  purpose. 

Lee's  personality  is  such  that  we  are 
sure  he  will  succeed  in  life  in  whatever 
he  attempts.  He  is  the  type  of  young 
man  who  makes  good  anywhere  and  es- 
pecially as  a  4-H  leader. 

E.  R.  W. 

SERVICE  CLUB  ACTiVITiES 

One  of  the  big  4-H  events  of  the 
season  is  coming  on  Thursday  evening, 
November  I6th  at  7  P.  M.  at  the  Smith 
Mills  Grange  Hall  in  North  Dartmouth. 
It  is  the  Third  Annual  County  Service 
Club  banquet.  The  committee  in  charge  of 
the  event  this  year  is  composed  of  the 
following:  John  S.  Perry,  Jr.,  President 
of  the  Service  Club,  Chairman;  Mrs. 
Ralph  Doran,  Mrs.  Harry  Goodwin,  Lo- 
rraine Paquette,  Raymond  Harrington  of 
Dartmouth  and  Harvey  H.  Smith  of  No. 
Westport. 

The  committee  wishes  to  announce  that 
the  banquet  will  begin  at  7  P.  M.  and 
at  8  P.  M.  after  dinner  speaking  will  take 
place  to  be  followed  by  about  an  hour 
of  entertainment.  At  9:30  there  will  be 
dancing  for  those  who  wish  or  visiting 
with  old  friends.  The  price  of  the  ban- 
quet will  be  fifty-five  cents  and  it  will  be 
put  on  by  the  Smith  Mills  Grange.  Watch 
the  papers  for  further  details  concerning 
the  event. 

There  are  only  twenty-three  members 
of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  odd  Ser- 
vice Club  members  who  are  leading  clubs 
at  the  present  time.  In  addition  there  arc 
five  more  who  are  members  of  Town  4-H 
Committees.  Should  not  this  organization 
which  has  "Service"  as  its  watchword  be 
doing  more  individually  to  boost  Club 
work  in  the  County?  Local  leadership  is 
the  greatest  need  just  at  present  although 
there  are  several  other  things  that  mem- 
bers could  do  to  further  the  work. 

We  should  like  our  County  Service 
Club  membership  to  increase.  The  re- 
quirements to  join  are  very  simple.  Any- 
one who  is  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  has  completed  at  least  two  years  of 
Club  work,  one  who  has  been  a  local 
leader,  or  one  who  wishes  to  join  and  be 
of  service  in  the  4-H  program  is  eligible. 
There  are  no  dues.  A  small  fee  is  collec- 
ted at  each  meeting  to  pay  for  the  re- 
freshments at  that  particular  meeting. 

E.  R.  W. 

4-H  BROADCASTS 
Bristol  County  will  broadcast  4-H  pro- 
grams from  Station  WHDH  in  Boston  on 
the  following  Saturdays:  November  20th, 


January  15th,  and  February  19th.  Fur- 
ther dates  will  be  announced  later.  Other 
eastern  counties  are  on  the  state  broadcast 
from  this  station  on  Saturdays  at  this  same 
hour.  Over  station  WBZ  programs  are 
broadcast  each  Saturday  at  1:30  P.  M. 
Listen  to  "Uncle  George"  at  this  time. 

POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

Enrollments  for  the  Egg  Laying  contest 
for  the  year  should  be  in  the  County 
Agent's  office  as  soon  as  possible  after 
November  1st.  Start  to  keep  your  egg  and 
grain  records  if  you  wish  to  join  and  then 
send  them  to  Segreganset  for  poultry 
primmer  and  record  sheets.  Remember 
there  are  several  good  things  in  store  for 
Poultry  Club  members  who  make  good 
records.  Last  year  four  hundred  tested  day 
old  chicks  and  five  hundred  hatching  eggs 
were  given  to  worthy  club  members  by 
prominent  poultry  men  in  Bristol  County. 


CLUBS  WHICH  ARE  ORGANIZED 

ACUSHNET— 1  Clothing,  1  Home 
Furnishing,  1  Handicraft,  1  Conservation. 

ATTLEBORO— 2  Clothing,  1  Handi- 
craft, 2  Poultry. 

BERKLEY— 1  Clothing,  1  Food,  2  Han- 
dicraft, 1  Conservation. 

DARTMOUTH— 1  Clothing,  3  Food, 
1   Home  Furnishing. 

DIGHTON— 2  Clothing,  1  Food,  1 
Home  Furnishing,  1  Young  Home- 
maker's,    1    Book-lovers,     2    Handicraft, 

1  Conservation. 

EASTON— 2  Clothing,  1  Poultry,  1 
Stamp. 

FAIRHAVEN— 1  Handicraft. 

FALL  RIVER— 3  Clothing,  1  Home 
Furnishing. 

FREETOWN— 1  Clothing,  1  Handi- 
craft. 

MANSFIELD— 2  Clothing,  1  Food,  1 
Handicraft. 

NORTH  ATTLEBORO— 1  Clothing, 

2  Handicraft. 

NORTON— 1  Handicraft. 

RAYNHAM— 3  Clothing,  1  Handi- 
craft, 1  Conservation. 

REHOBOTH— 2  Clothing,  1  Food,  1 
Handicraft,  1   Conservation. 

SOMERSET-^  Clothing. 

SWANSEA— 2  Clothing,  2  Home  Fur- 
nishing,  2  Handicraft. 

TAUNTON— 8  Clothing,  1  Food,  1 
Home  Furnishing,  1  Young  Home- 
maker's,  6  Handicraft,  2  Poultry,  1  Con- 
servation. 

WESTPORT— 3  Clothing,  1  Food,  1 
Home  Furnishing,  1  Book-lovers,  2  Han- 
dicraft, 2  Conservation,   1   Dairy. 

A  total  of  ninety-nine  Clubs  with  local 
leaders  for  all  Clubs  have  been  organized. 
There  are  prospects  of  ten  or  fifteen  more 
before  December   1st. 

E.   R.  W. 

ATTEMTJON  LEADERS! 

Are  you  saving  Tuesday  evening,  No- 
vember 30th  for  the  Annual  Local 
Leaders'  Get  Together  and  Supper  to  be 
held  at  6:30  P.  M.   at  the  First  M.  E. 


Church  in  Taunton?  This  is  the  same 
meeting  place  we  had  last  year.  Mr. 
George  L.  Farley,  State  Club  Leader,  will 
be  present  to  give  one  of  his  inspirational 
talks.  This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
all  leaders  renew  acquaintances  and  make 
new  friends.  A  recreation  program  will 
follow  the  supper  and  short  meeting. 
Learn  new  games  and  songs  for  fun  and 
to  teach  your  Club  members. 

D.  M.  S. 

CALENDAR  OF  4-H  COMING 

EVENTS 

November  12 — Food  Leaders  Meeting 
—2-5  P.  M.,  Gidley  School,  No.  Dart- 
mouth. 

November  16 — Service  Club  Banquet 
—7:00  P.  M.  Smith  Mills  Grange  Hall, 
North  Dartmouth. 

November  20 — Broadcast  WHDH  at 
12:45  P.  M.— Mr.  Wyeth. 

November  30 — Annual  Leaders  Meet; 
ing  and  Supper — 6:30  P.  M.  at  First  M. 
E.   Church,  Taunton. 

December  2 — Metal  Craft  Leaders 
Meeti  ng — Westport. 

December  4— Poultry  Judging  Teams 
—9:30-12:00  at  BCAS. 

December  10 — Leaders  of  Boys'  Clubs 
Meeting— 7:30  P.  M.  at  First  M.  E. 
Church  in  Taunton. 

December  10  —  Qothing  Leaders' 
Meeting — 2-5  in  Taunton. 

D.  M.  S. 

—HEART  H— 

"He  who  thanks  but  with  the  lips 

Thanks  but  in  part; 
The  full;  the  true  Thanksgiving 
.  Comes  from  the  heart." 

—J.  A.  Shedd. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  have 
many  things  to  be  thankful  for.  Yet  we 
can  be  happier  if  we  share  our  happiness 
with  others.  What  are  you  as  a  4-H  Club 
member  planning  to  do?  Last  year  many 
Clubs  gave  som.e  kind  of  Community 
Service.  In  the  4-H  calendar,  November 
and  December  have  been  set  aside  as  a 
time  v\fhen  Clubs  are  trying  to  help  others. 

Many  services  were  rendered  by  Clubs 
last  season.  Dresses  were  repaired  for  the 
Red  Cross,  or  for  Welfare  Departments 
at  Christmas;  clothes  and  gifts  were  sent 
to  flood  sufferers;  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  Baskets  were  given  to  needy 
families;  toys,  scrap-books  and  puzzles 
were  sent  to  childrens'  wards  in  hospitals. 
Perhaps  your  Club  has  planned  an  inter- 
esting program  in  this  work. 

D.  M.  S. 


There  are  suggestions  for  Home  and 
Community  celebrations  for  Thanksgiving 
in  a  bulletin  you  may  like  to  obtain  from 
the  Bristol  County  Extension  Service  at 
Segreganset.  There  are  suggestions  for 
decorations,  favors,  games,  poems  and 
community  singing. 

D.  M.  S. 
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FARM  OUTLOOK 

Not  much  change  in  business 
Higher  incomes  for  dairymen 
Better  year  for  poultrymen 
Feed  will  be  cheaper 
Farmers  will  use  more  credit 
Farm  wages  will  be  higher 
Other  farm  expenses  will  rise 
Slight  change  in  living  costs 
Truck  crop   acreage  remains   same 
Apples  meet  citrus  competition 
Ready  market  for  tobacco 
■Higher  prices  for  potatoes 
Farm  woodlot  products  higher 


DIRECTOR'S  COLUMN 


ROADSIDE  SELLING 


The  Massachusetts  Farm  Outlook  for 
1938  is  available  now  and  I  will  attempt 
to  reduce  the  outlook  as  it  effects  Bristol 
County  Commodities. 

The  general  demand  for  farm  prod- 
ucts will  be  about  the  same  as  in  1937. 
There  will  be  recessions  in  one  industry 
or  field  and  improvements  in  another  in- 
dustry or  field.  The  net  result  will  be  a 
demand  for  farm  products  of  about  the 
same  degree  as  in  1937.  The  possible 
exception  to  this  will  be  in  the  Fall  River 
and  New  Bedford  area  where  slackened 
industrial  activity  has  caused  a  drop  of 
30  cents  per  hundred  in  the  price  paid 
farmers  for  Class  I  milk.  This  lack  of 
industrial  activity  in  these  areas  may 
change  to  the  better  as  quick  as  it  started 
to  slacken. 

POULTRY 
Bristol  County  poultrymen  may  look 
forward  to  a  better  year.  Feed  costs  will 
be  favorable  relative  to  egg  prices.  The 
number  of  layers  and  the  supply  of  eggs 
cannot  be  greatly  increased  until  the  fall 
of  1938.  A  temporary  business  decline 
cannot  reduce  egg  prices  much  below 
their  present  low  levels,  especially  if 
supplies  of  competing  food  products  are 
considered. 

Stabilization  of  feed  prices  in  the 
government  program,  if  and  when  it  is 
made  effective,  would  help  poultrymen 
of  this  area  more  than  it  would  those 
of  other  sections.  Commercial  poultrymen 
must  keep  production  at  a  high  level, 
and  if  feed  prices  are  stabilized  in  some 
degree,  the  industry  will  benefit. 

Consumption  loiver  in  1938 — The  rel- 
atively cheaper  price  of  eggs,  compared 
with  meat,  has  increased  current  consum- 
ption. The  extent  of  meat  price  declines, 
especially  of  po-k,  will  govern  the  rela- 
tive advantage  of  eggs. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1 ) 


AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION        (Continued  from  last  month's  Bulletin) 

In  concluding  this  series  of  articles  on 
the  selling  of  farm  products  at  the  road- 
side, there  seems  to  be  two  features  left 
to  discuss,  namely  the  prices  for  the  pro- 
ducts, and  the  service  rendered  by  the 
farmer  to  his  customers. 

The  quality  of  the  produce,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  displayed  are  im- 
portant factors  in  the  ej'es  of  the  buyer, 
but  all  interest  may  be  lost  if  the  prices 
are  out  of  line.  As  stated  in  a  previous 
article,  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  road- 
side selling  of  farm  products  is  their 
freshness,  and  the  nearness  of  the  market 
to  the  source  of  supply.  These  are  desir- 
able factors  in  the  mind  of  the  customer. 

But  let  us  see  what  is  involved  in  this 
method  of  selling.  The  producer,  in  order 
to  sell  his  products  at  the  stand,  must 
plan  his  farming  operations  so  as  to  have 
a  continuous  supply  of  fruits,  vegetables 
and  poultry  products  rather  than  large 
quantities  all  at  one  period.  That  involves 
succession  planting,  greater  varieties  and 
seasonal  hatching.  Smaller  and  more  at- 
tractive packages  are  needed.  A  neat  and 
efficient  stand  must  be  built  and  operated 
with  some  one  in  attendance  at  all  times. 
No  time  is  needed  to  be  spent  in  going 
to  the  wholesale  markets,  however,  a,nd 
that  is  a  major  item  in  the  farmer's  pro- 
gram of  work.  To  sum  it  up,  roadside 
selling  costs  money  if  done  conscientiously 
and   etficiently. 


IS  HERE  TO  STAY 

As  the  so-called  "Soil  Conservation" 
program  reaches  its  second  milestone  some 
things  stand  out.  At  long  last  the  federal 
government  has  established  a  permanent, 
far  reaching,  and  workable  national  policy 
for  dealing  with  agriculture  that  may  and 
will  be  modified  somewhat  from  year  to 
year,  but  is  about  as  likely  to  be  "junked" 
as  is  the  manufacturers'  tariff,  or  the 
federal  land  bank,  or  the  agricultural  ex- 
tension service. 

The  name  for  this  new  program  has 
quite  rightly  been  fixed  as  "Agricultural 
Conservation  Program",  no  longer  "Soil 
Conservation  Program",  which  was  too 
narrow  a  designation  for  what  the  pro- 
gram covers. 

Then,  too,  the  program  has  become 
definitely  constructive.  It  is  no  longer 
a  program  of  turning  under  crops  that 
have  been  planted,  or  paying  for  baby 
pigs  that  are  slaughtered,  but  a  sensible 
encouragement  for  orderly  productionwith 
as  little  restriction  of  individual  initiative 
and  management  as  possible,  a  program 
that  works  to  the  advantage  of  the  indiv- 
idual farmer,  north,  east,  south  and  west, 
as  surely  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation. 

The  Agricultural  Conservation  pro- 
gram is  wisely  administered  by  the  far- 
mers themselves.  So  far  as  possible  New 
England  farmers,  Bristol  County  farmers, 
are  consulted  and  given  consideration  in 
determining  the  national  program,  and 
especially  in  adapting  the  Conservation 
Program  to  local  needs  and  determining 
how  far  it  shall  be  applied  to  farming 
in  this  area. 

Farmers  over  the  whole  county  voted  4 
to  1  to  include  potatoes  with  cotton,  corn, 
tobacco,  peanuts  and  rice  as  among  the 
soil  depleting  crops  the  production  of 
which  shall  be  subject  to  regulation,  but 
such  regulation  is  rightly  applied  only  in 
"commercial  areas",  does  not  apply  to  the 
small  grower  or  the  area  wherein  con- 
sumption exceeds  production. 

We  have  learned  by  experience.  No 
longer  are  there  "contracts"  or  "penalties" 
connected  with  Agricultural  Conservation. 
Participation  is  voluntary,  but  it  is  nearly 
always  to  the  farmer's  advantage  to  par- 
ticipate. It  is  a  sensible  program  of  soil 
fertility  and  permanent  agriculture. 


WHAT   CUSTOMER   WANTS 

On  the  other  hand,  what  does  the 
housewife  expect?  If  she  is  going  to  take 
the  time  to-  drive  out  to  any  stand,  or 
even  stop  when  passing  by  during  a  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  trip,  she  expects  to  buy 
only  what  she  wants,  and  at  a  fair  price, 
comparable  to  that  which  her  local  gro- 
ceryman  would  charge  for  articles  of  like 
quality.  Naturally,  quality  and  freshness 
are  expected  at  the  farm.  And  how  can 
the  producer  meet  this  demand.''  As  pre- 
viously stated,  grading  of  all  products  is 
very  desirable.  At  the  present  time,  many 
farm  products  have  definite  State  grades, 
which  if  used,  allow  the  customers  to 
make  their  choices  in  the  articles  wanted. 
For  example,  eggs  should  be  displayed 
according  to  size  and  freshness;  fruits, 
such  as  apples  and  peaches  should  be 
sized,  graded  as  to  quality,  and  varieties 
separated;  and  vegetables  should  all  be 
graded  as  to  size,  quality,  cleanliness  and 
freedom  from  bruises,  insect  injury,  etc. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  2) 
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BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH  COW  TEST  ASSOCIATION  REPORT— MONTH  OF 
NOVEMBER  1937 

Total  herds  28;  Total  cows  on  test  929;  No.  cows  in  milk  813;  No.  cows  dry 
116;  Average  production  per  cow  644  pounds  milk,  26.1  pounds  Butterfat;  Average 
butterfat  test  4.04. 

10  HIGHEST  HERDS  IN  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 

Owner   ar>d    Address  Average 

No.  Cows  Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.Fat 

1.  Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater                                    24  944 

2.  Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Co.,  No.   Dighton                     46  1073 

3.  Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth  19  676 
David  M.  Peckham,  Rehoboth  25  770 
Prescott  Farm,  No.  Dartmouth                                     20  762 

4.  F.  H.  Horton  &  Son,  Rehobth                                      50  ,  736 

5.  Chas.  W.  Pray,  Jr.,  Rehoboth  68  758 
Dwight  A.  Ware,  Abington                                         46  673 

6.  Laneway  Dairy  Farm,  Taunton                                       17  648 

7.  F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth                                                   35  677 

8.  Jos  Couite  &  Sons,  W.  Bridgewater  37  508 
Albert  H.  Kress,  Hingham  19  505 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School,  Segregansett         24  660 


9. 
10. 


40.4 

40.2 

30.2 

30.2 

30.2 

28.3 

28.1 

28.1 

28. 

26.8 

26.6 

26.4 

26.1 


10  HIGH  COWS  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 


Owner   and   Address 
Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  * 
Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  * 
Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  * 
Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  * 
F.  H.  Horton  &  Son,  Rehoboth 
Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  * 
Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  * 
Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  * 
Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  * 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
*  Denotes  cows  milked  3  times  daily. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
S. 
9. 
10. 


Cow 
4-M 
17-S 
218 
15-S 
30 

J-1 
11-M 
41 -M 

6-M 

315 


Breed 
P.B.H. 
P.B.H. 
P.B.H. 
P.B.H. 
P.B.H. 
P.B.J. 
P.B.H. 
P.B.H. 
P.B.H. 
P.B.H. 


Lbs.Milk 
2112 
2100 
2094 
2217 
1896 
1473 
2286 
2202 
1959 
1256 


Lbs.Fat 
84.5 
79.8 
79.6 
77.6 
75.8 
75.1 
73.2 
72.7 
70.5 
68.6 


ERNEST  L.  GOFF,  Supervisor. 


(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  1) 

Danger/  Danger!  Larger  Spring  Hatch 
— The  profitable  egg-feed  ratio  will  prob- 
ably stimulate  a  large  spring  hatch  for 
1938. 

Heavy  Winter  Broiler  Production — Very 
favorable  poultry  meat  and  feed  price 
relationships  will  over-stimulate  winter 
broiler  production  and  reduce  broiler 
prices.  There  will  probably  be  a  gradual 
increase  in  Bristol  County  in  number  of 
people  keeping  200  to  500  birds  with 
market  gardeners  looking  for  other  op- 
portunities for  increasing  their  income. 
TURKEY 

Higher  prices  for  turkeys  than  pre- 
■vailed  last  season  are  in  prospect  this  fall 
and  early  winter  because  of  a  smaller 
number  of  turkeys  raised  in  1937.  If  tur- 
key growers  react  as  they  have  in  the  past 
to  the  more  favorable  prices,  a  larger 
turkey  crop,  with  attendant  lower  prices, 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  fall  of  1938. 
APPLES 

The  volume  of  apples  in  other  sections 
i.s  such  that  prices  received  by  Bristol 
County  growers  will  not  tend  to  produce 
a  gross  income  for  apples  equal  to  pre- 
vious years.  The  future  of  apples  is  hard 
to  predict  but  we  do  know  that  tree 
numbers  are  declining  and  new  plantings 
are  not  taking  the  place  of  trees  being 
removed.  Competition  from  citrus  fruits 
not  in  full  production  is  yet  undetermin- 
able with  45%  of  the  orange  trees  and 
69%  of  the  grapefruit  yet  to  come  to 
full  production. 

(To  be  cortinued  next  issued 

C.  W.  H. 


ROADSIDE  SELLING 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3) 

A  neat,  plainly  marked  price  tag  should 
be  on  each  similar  group  of  products. 
Display  the  price  to  avoid  repeatedly 
answering  the  question  by  the  customer. 
The  price  charged  is  of  course  the  big 
issue.  In  general,  prices  at  roadside  stands 
are  made  somewhere  between  wholesale 
market  and  retail  store  limits.  The  pro- 
ducer has  to  reckon  with  his  costs  as 
stated  previously  and  the  city  market 
prices,  with  the  time  advantage  in  market- 
ing figured  in.  On  the  other  hand,  except 
where  .the  customer  considers  buying  at 
the  farm  regardless  of  cost,  most  folks 
will  not  pay  any  more  than  the  city  mar- 
ket delivers  the  same  quality  of  goods 
for,  and  many  of  them  do  not  expect  to 
pay  quite  as  much.  Fairness  to  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  should  be  the  watch 
word  of  all  roadside  salesmen  when  dis- 
playing and  pricing  their  products.  Too 
often,  when  determining  these  prices, 
neighbors  will  not  be  uniform  in  mark- 
ing similar  products,  due  to  the  desire 
of  one  to  attract  customers  by  displaying 
lower  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  similar 
prices  may  be  shown  over  goods  of  great 
variability!  Unfortunately,  manv  custom- 
ers do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  knowing 
the  various  grades  of  farm  products  and 
are  at  a  disadvantage  when  buying  by 
price  alone. 

There  is  nothing  that  helns  more  to 
make  a  sale  and  have  the  customer  stop 
again  than  the  service  accompanying  that 
transaction.   A  pleasant  greeting  by  the 

(Continued  on  Page  3,  Column  3) 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 

AGGIE    SCHOOL    POULTRY   TEAM 
WINS    STATE-WIDE    CONTEST 

The  Poultry  Judging  team  of  B.  C.  A. 
S.  took  first  honors  in  the  State  judging 
contest  held  at  Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege, Saturday,  November  12.  There  were 
fifteen  teams  competing.  The  poultry  team 
comprised  Norman  Crowley,  Roland  Cul- 
lenberg  and  Stanley  Collins.  Stanley 
placed  second  for  individuals  and  Roland 
Cullenberg  placed  third.  In  the  Exhibition 
Judging,  Roland  Cullenberg  placed  first 
which  gave  him  an  ""American  Standard 
of  Perfection"  as  his  award. 

As  a  team  they  won  first  place  which 
gives  them  permanent  possession  of  the 
state  cup  awarded  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  After  any  one  sdiool 
has  won  this  cup  three  times,  it  becomes 
their  permanent  possession.  The  Bristol 
County  team  v/on  the  cup  in  1933  and 
1934.  A  new  cup  will  now  be  placed  in 
competition.  Awards  were  made  by  Com- 
missioner William  A.  Casey. 

In  the  vegetable  judging  contest,  the 
Bristol  team  made  up  of  Errol  White- 
more,  Sidney  Winslow  and  Daniel  Clarke 
placed  sixth  among  33  teams.  As  indiv- 
iduals, Sidney  Winslow  placed  tenth  with 
ninety  six  contestants. 

Paul  W.  Donnelly  of  the  class  of  1937 
was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident, 
Thursday  morning,  November  11th. 

Victor  Martin  was  married  on  Novem- 
ber 27th. 

A  wedding  announcement  was  recently 
received  from  William  Hobby,  who  was 
a  student  at  B.  C.  A.  S.  for  two  years, 
in  the  class  of  1936.  He  was  married 
October  I6th  to  Miss  Janet  McLain  in 
Lihue,  Kauae,  Hawaii. 

INTER-CLASS  SOCCER 
The  play-off  of  the  inter-class  soccer 
tournament  was  held  Nov.  24th.  After 
a  fall  schedule  of  keen  competition  the 
Seniors  and  Juniors  were  matched  in  the 
final  play-off.  The  game  was  fast  and 
exciting  to  the  last,  with  overtime  play, 
and  finally  ended  in  a  tie  score  of  3-3. 
This  score  will  have  to  be  broken  at  some 
future  date. 

ATTENDANCE  RECORD 

Perfect  attendance  for  the  first  period 
at  B.  C  A.  S.  is  as  follows: — 

SENIORS 
Raymond  Drapeau 
Charles  Nickerson 
David  Waite 
Robert  Wilbur 

FRESHMEN 
Benjamin  Kinne,  Jr. 
Frank  Mendes 
Francis  Prado 
Manual  Camara 
Francis  Clark 
Albert  Colo 
W^illiam  Crompton 
William  Doel,  Jr. 
Ernest  Horton,  Jr. 
Donald  Weeden 


JUNIORS 

Irwin  Foote 
Whitman  Higgins 
Arthur  Nepini 
Sidney  Winslow 
Charles  Wyatt 

SOPHOMORES 

Charles  Alger 
Sheldon  Davis 
Raymond  Harrison 
Michael  Lesiak 
Joseph  Rocha,  Jr. 
Thomas  Sandham 
Benjamin  Smith 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 

CHRISTMAS  STILL  LIVES 

Depressions,  earthquakes,  floods,  and  wars 
cannot  destroy  it; 

The  darkness  of  fear  cannot  blot  out  its 
light; 

Hatred,  envy,  and  jealousy  cannot  with- 
stand it; 

Greed  and  selfishness  retreat  before  it. 

Nothing  can  stop  its  onward  march  into 
the  hearts  of  men — 

Christmas  still  lives! 

Christmas  still  hves! 

Like  a  blanket  of  softly  falling  snow  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  covers  the  world  !■ 

Once  again  our  thoughts  reach  out  toward 
the  star  of  Higher  Things; 

Once  again  a  Babe  is  King; 

■Once  again  Faith  and  Love  and  Service 
arc  abroad  in  the  land. 

The  radiance  of  Christmas  lights  up  a 
storm-tossed  world  with  the  brilli- 
ancy of  new  hopes; 

It  brings  evidence  of  the  potential  good- 
ness and  greatness  of  man; 

It  is  a  sign  that  the  ideals  of  the  Master 
will  yet  transform  the  earth; 

The  trend  of  humanity's  spiral  is  funda- 
mentally upward — 

Christmas  still  lives! 

— Wilfred  Peterson 
Sunshine  Magazine. 

CHRISTMAS 

Within  a  few  days  Christmas  will  be 
here  again.  The  lift  of  spirit  that  comes 
from  concentrating  on  making  others 
happy  is  often  accompanied  by  a  little 
thorn  of  worry.  How  can  we  make  simple 
gifts  which  will  be  a  true  expression  of 
■our  affection  without  an  undue  strain  on 
the  family  pocket-book.' 

Have  you  thought  of  giving  some 
home-made  dainties  for  Christmas  Gifts? 
A  leaflet  prepared  by  Miss  May  E.  Foley, 
Extension  Nutritionist,  entitled  "Foods 
for  Christmas  Gifts"  offers  some  excellent 
suggestions.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  this 
leaflet  to  those  who  request  it. 

We  also  have  a  leaflet  prepared  by 
Miss  Ruth  Mclntire  containing  sugges- 
tions for  home  and  community  celebration 
of  Christmas  which  is  available  for  dis- 
tribution. 

B.  W.  E. 

IS  YOUR  LIVING  ROOM 
CLUTTERED  WITH  CHAIR-SETS.? 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  spotty  a 
living  room  looks  when  every  chair  wears 
three  white  spots  known  as  a  chair-set  ? 

Every  busy  mother  is  interested  in  hav- 
ing the  upholstery  look  attractive  when 
company  comes.  Chair-sets  are  a  protec- 
tion, so  use  them,  but  see  that  they  do 
not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  chair  by 
calling  attention  to  themselves. 

You  can  solve  this  art  problem  easily 
by  making  the  chair-sets  match  the  color 
of  the  upholstery.  Either  dye  the  old  sets 
to  match  each  chair  or  make  new  ones  of 
material  and  thread  that  matches  the 
color  of  the  upholstery.  Crocheted  or 
knitted  chair-sets  in  color  are  also  more 
interesting  to  work  on. 


This  idea  may  sound  revolutionary,  but 
just  try  it  for  a  week  and  see  how  much 
more  attractive  your  room  will  be. 

If  you  use  decorative  designs  on  chair- 
sets,  choose  either  geometric  or  conven- 
tional figures  rather  than  realistic  ones. 
Grace  B.  Gerard. 

FRESH  FOOD  FACTS 
The  following  article  by  Eleanor  W. 
Bateman  of  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  worthy  of  attention. 

"Sunshine  in  Sealed  Packages'  is  the 
popular  description  of  eggs,  and  this 
season's  market  makes  the  title  doubly 
significant. 

Originally  so  called  because  eggs  are 
a  rich  source  of  the  sunshine  vitamin  D, 
present  prices  on  this  valuable  protein 
food  throw  a  ray  of  sunshine  on  the  food 
market  for  the  consumer.  Moderate  egg 
quotations  give  a  cheering  light  to  the 
rather  gloomy  situation  facing  the  food 
buyer  with  limited  money  to  satisfy  urgent 
nutritional  needs  and  what  seem  like  un- 
limited appetites. 

Science  offers  sound  reasons  for  the 
revered  place  of  eggs  in  our  dietary.  Rare- 
ly can  two  foods  be  directly  compared 
with  fairness,  unless  the  comparison  be  on 
the  basis  of  one  factor.  But  it  is  amazing 
in  how  many  ways  eggs  rate  superior  to 
other  foods,  especially  as  source  of  food 
iron  and  vitamins  A  and  D.  Very  few 
common  foods  are  sources  of  vitamin  D, 
the  vitamin  believed  necessary  for  proper 
utilization  of  the  phosphorous  and  cal- 
cium in  the  diet — for  formation  of  good 
teeth  and  prevention  of  rickets. 

Eggs  are  easily  and  quickly  prepared 
but  the  desire  for  speed  often  brings  ruin. 
Cooking  should  be  done  slowly,  at  mod- 
erate or  low  heat,  whatever  the  style — 
poaching,  frying,  or  baking.  High  tem- 
peratures are  not  smart  in  egg  cookery. 

The  little  hen,  hailed  as  Hen  of  the 
Year  at  the  recent  Poultry  Industries  Ex- 
position in  New  York  City,  laid  324  eggs' 
in  one  year.  Thanks  to  this  hen,  her  mil- 
lions of  not  quite  so  prolific  sisters,  and 
the  poultry  managers,  today  eggs  are  plen- 
tiful. 

Such  wholesame  food  received  in  the 
'original  package'  is  worthy  of  the  best 
care  in  the  home.  Keep  eggs  cold  (pre- 
ferably in  refrigerator),  clean,  and  away 
from  contaminating  odors  or  flavors. 

Considering  their  food  value,  their 
general  usefulness  and  adaptability  to  any 
and  every  menu,  as  well  as  their  delative- 
ly  moderate  price,  generous  use  of  eggs 
shows  wise  judgement." 

BREAD 

Salient  Points  about  bread  from  an 
article  ""Bread  Facts  for  Consumers,"  from 
Consumers'  Guide,  April  5,  1937. 

Flour  makes  up  57  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  average  loaf  of  bread. 

Four-fifths  of  the  bread  bought  by  the 
American  public  is  made  from  white 
flour.  Most  of  white  flour  used  is  blea- 
ched. There  is  a  difference  of  o'linion  as 
to  the  effect  of  bleaching  upon  flour.  The 
position  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration is  that,  provided  the  added 


chemicals  cannot  be  shown  to  be  harmful 
or  to  injure  the  quality  or  to  conceal  in- 
feriority, bleaching  is  not  a  violation  of 
the  Foods  and  Drugs  Act. 

Two  other  kinds  of  flour  widely  used 
are  whole  wheat  and  rye.  Bread  labeled 
as  whole  wheat  or  graham  must  be 
composed  entirely  of  whole  wheat  flour. 
Rye  bread  nearly  always  contains  white 
flour,  often  half  white.  Pumpernickel  is 
100%  rye  flour  or  meal. 

If  bread  is  labeled  "'Milk  bread,"  the 
liquid  used  must  contain  milk  solids  equal 
to  those  in  normal  milk.  Milk  steps  up 
the  vitamin,  mineral  (especially  calcium) 
and  protein  content  of  bread.  Since  the 
cost  of  dry  skim  milk  is  small,  its  use 
is  recommended. 

Lard  and  cotton  seed  oil  are  the  fats 
commonly  used  by  bakers. 

Bakers  use  so-called  ""bread  improvers" 
which  increase  the  number  of  loaves  and 
claim  to  improve  the  texture  and  flavor  of 
bread. 

Most  nutritionists  agree  that  people  who 
cannot  afford  adequate  amounts  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  milk  and  eggs — foods  rich  in 
vitamins  and  minerals  but,  unfortunately, 
comparatively  expensive — had  best  in- 
clude a  good  proportion  of  whole  grain 
pioducts. 

Material  costs  in  a  loaf  of  bread  usu- 
ally amount  to  just  a  little  more  than  one- 
third  the  price  consumers  pay  for  a  baker's 
loaf. 

In  buying  bread,  read  labels  for  weight. 
Small  loaves  sometimes  weight  more  than 
large  ones. 

May  E.   Foley 

HOUSEHOLD  HINTS 

Pure  dye  silk  burns  with  an  odor  of 
burning  hair  and  forms  tiny  black  balls. 
Silk  heavily  weighted  with  metal  leaves  a 
black  crisp  skelton  on  the  weave  rather 
than  black  balls. 


(Continued  from  Page  2,  Column  2) 

salesman,  a  desire  to  please  the  customer 
by  showing  the  various  goods,  some  per- 
tinent remarks  about  the  quality  or  the 
various  uses  for  the  products  which  seem 
to  interest  the  buyer,  maybe  a  sampling 
of  fruits,  and  a  courteous  ""Thank  You" 
after  the  sale  is  completed — all  help  in 
establishing  a  trade.  If  a  customer  is 
somewhat  exacting,  all  the  more  need  for 
generous  service.  Sometimes  a  caller  does 
not  turn  out  to  be  a  customer,  yet  the 
service  and  greetings  should  be  just  as 
cordial,  as  they  may  return.  They  will 
not  return,  however,  if  the  attitude  is  ""no 
sale — no   service." 

All  in  all,  roadside  selling  of  farm 
products  offers  a  convenient  and  profitable 
means  of  disposing  ones  produce.  The  fac- 
tors of  convenient  and  safe  location,  at- 
tractive display  of  quality  products  at  a 
fair  price,  and  a  helpful  spirit  of  mind 
are  needed  to  make  the  effort  worth- 
while. If  so  handled,  consumer  good  will 
is  built  up,  with  profitable  returns  to  the 
farmer. 

W.  T.  P. 


BRISTOL      COUNTY      FARMERS'      BULLETIN 


JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 

ELEANOR  PARKER 

When  Eleanor  Parker  of  Acushnet  was 
eleven  years  old  and  in  the  sixth  grade  at 
the  Marie  S.  Howard  School,  she  joined 
the  4-H  Clothing  Club  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Blanche  Rogers.  She  has  al- 
ways been  interested  in  clothing  work  and 
has  continued  with  4-H  Club  work  while 
attending  the  New  Bedford  Vocational 
School.  One  year  she  also  belonged  to  the 
Forestry  Club. 

While  in  Vocational  School,  Eleanor 
belonged  to  a  Young  Homemakers  Club. 
This  Club  carried  a  miscellaneous  pro- 
gram but  principally  Clothing  and  Home 
Furnishing.  Eleanor  has  been  most  active 
in  Clothing  work.  In  the  County  Dress 
Contest  she  has  finished  first  every  year 
she  has  entered  it,  with  the  exception  of 
her  first  entrance  year  in  the  contest  at 
which  time  she  finished  second.  She  has 
entered  the  State  Clothing  Contest  and 
has  won  a  first  and  two  seconds  in  three 
tries. 

Eleanor  was  awarded  a  trip  to  County 
Camp  in  1933  by  the  Acushnet  Women's 
Club.  She  has  held  every  available  office 
in  the  Club.  When  the  town  held  its 
73  th  celebration,  Eleanor  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Young  Homemakers  Club  took 
part  in  the  parade.  Acushnet,  near  New 
Bedford  has  been  interested  in  the  cotton 
industry  so  the  Club  members  represented 
this  work.  Two  girls  in  4-H  uniform  led 
with  a  4-H  banner,  and  then  came  girls 
dressed  as  cotton  pickers  with  baskets  of 
cotton.  The  rest  of  the  members  wore  gar- 
ments made  of  cotton  representing  various 
years  of  Club  work  from  simple  aprons 
and  sports  wear  to  cotton  school  and  party 
dresses. 

One  year  the  group  planned  and  con- 
ducted a  Christmas  party  for  fifty  small 
children.  This  was  a  great  success. 
Another  year  some  girls  went  carolling  to 
shut-ins.  With  other  members  of  her  Club 
in  Forestry  and  Young  Homemakers, 
Eleanor  gathered  and  burned  tent  cater- 
pillar egg  clusters  in  the  war  against  tent 
caterpillars.  Whenever  music  has  been 
needed  for  entertainment,  Eleanor  has  al- 
ways been  willing  to  help  with  piano  or 
guitar  selections. 

Eleanor's  interest  in  Home  Economics 
has  taken  her  to  State  Teachers'  College  at 
Framingham  where  she  is  enrolled  in  the 
Vocational  Course  as  a  freshman.  Eleanor 
was  awarded  a  fifty  dollar  scholarship  by 
the  D.  A.  R.  of  Massachusetts.  The  local 
chapter  awarded  a  similar  scholarship. 
Whether  Eleanor  becomes  a  teacher.  Club 
Agent,  or  carries  on  her  home  economics 
work  in  other  fields,  she  i.^  bound  to 
succeed  because  her  standards  are  high 
and  her  ace  quality  is  dependability. 

D.  M.  S. 

SERVICE  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 

The  recent  Service  Club  banquet  held 
at  North  Dartmouth  was  a  very  pleasant 
event  for  the  eighty  odd  4-H  Service 
Club  me'^bers  and  f'-iends  who  gathered 
at  the  third  annual  event  of  the  organi- 
zation. The  banauet  was  se^-ved  very  nice- 
ly by  a  committee  of   the   Smith   Mills 


Grange.  The  program  of  after-dinner 
speaking  included:  Asst.  State  Leader 
Harley  A.  Leland,  Director  George  H. 
Gilbert  of  the  Agricultural  School,  Club 
Agents  Edwin  R.  Wyeth  and  Dorothy  M. 
Stewart.  In  addition  the  following  past 
and  present  presidents  of  the  Service 
Club  spoke:  Mrs.  Doris  H.  Johnson,  John 
S.  Perry  Jr.  and  Robert  M.  Sharpies.  Lee 
Flemming  of  Myricks  was  toastmaster. 

A  short  play  and  dance  followed  the 
speaking  program.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  the  afi^air  was:  John  S.  Perry  Jr. 
President  of  the  Service  Club,  Chairman; 
Mrs.  Ralph  Doran,  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Good- 
win, Miss  Lorraine  Paquette,  Raymond 
Harrington  and  Harvey  Smith. 

E.  r:  W. 

The  officers  of  the  Club  met  with  Asst. 
State  Leader  Melby  W.  Brady  recently  to 
plan  a  program  for  the  year.  The  meeting 
was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Doris  H. 
Johnson.  It  will  be  sent  to  each  member 
in  due  season. 

E.   R.   W. 

POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 
Poultry  Clubs  have  organized   in  the 
following  towns: 

"Grade  A"  So.  Easton — Sumner  Eddy,  Jr., 
Local  Leader. 

"Caswell"  East  Taunton — John  Riley, 
Local  Leader. 

"Oak  Hill"  Attleboro— George  R.  Wil- 
liams, Local  Leader. 

"Oakland"  Taunton  —  Charles  Chace, 
Local  Leader. 

"South  Attleboro"  Attleboro — Walton 
Fox,  Local  Leader. 

"Dighton  Rock"  So.  Dighton — David  A. 
Millard,  Local  Leader. 

There  are  other  individual  members  in 
Freetown,  Raynham,  Westport  and  Dart- 
mouth. 

Poultry  Club  members  should  get  their 
egg  record  cards  into  the  county  office  by 
the  10th  of  each  month  for  the  previous 
month  in  order  to  be  in  line  for  awards 
or  other  honors,  trips  etc.  This  year 
awards  will  probably  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  "excellent"  "very  good"  and  "good". 
All  members  having  higher  than  a  certain 
egg  average  will  receive  the  blue  or  "ex- 
cellent" award.  Those  a  little  lower  will 
receive  the  red  or  "very  good"  award  and 
those  a  little  below  that  class  will  receive 
the  white  or  "good"  award. 

E.   R.   W. 

CONSERVATION  CLUB  NOTES 

Conservation  Club  members  will  be 
carrying  out  their  program  satisfactorily 
at  this  time  just  before  Christmas  if  they 
will  try  to  persuade  people  to  adopt  the 
following  practises  in  connection  with 
the  gathering  of  Christmas  greens  and 
other  materials  used  in  making  seasonal 
decorations. 

1st.  Get  perm.ission  from  the  owner 
before  gathering  materials. 

2nd.  Cut  branches  with  a  sharp 
knife  or  shears.  Breaking  allows  disease  to 
set  in. 

3rd.     Cut  the  material  so  as  not  to  de- 


face the  tree  or  shrub.  Cut  from  trees  a 
distance  from  highways. 

4th.  Gather  only  the  following  ma- 
terials: white  pine,  pitch  pine,  red  cedar, 
ground  cedar  or  juniper,  ink  berry,  black, 
alder,  rose  hips  and  bay  berries. 

E.  R.  W. 

HANDICRAFT  CLUB  NOTES 

An  Auxiliary  of  The  Oakland  Handi- 
craft 4-H  Club  known  as  The  Oakland 
Handicraft  Mothers'  Club  has  recently 
been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
additional  funds  to  make  possible  the 
erection  of  The  Oakland  4-H  Handicraft 
Club  House  in  the  near  future. 

The  Club  with  its  22  members  and  its 
very  active  leaders,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williard 
Chace,  their  son  Charles,  and  the  mem- 
bers' parents  are  doing  a  fine  job.  Other 
clubs  throughout  the  state  may  well  fol- 
low their  example. 

E.  R.  W. 
FOOD  LEADERS 

Miss  Tena  Bishop,  Asst.  State  Club 
Leader,  conducted  a  very  interesting  meet- 
ing for  Food  Club  Leaders  on  Friday, 
November  12th  at  the  Gidly  School, 
North  Dartmouth.  Those  present  were: 
Mrs.  Walter  Telfer,  Berkley;  Miss  Louise 
B.  Sears,  Taunton;  Mrs.  Ralph  Doran, 
Miss  Cecelia  Scribner,  Miss  Lorraine  Lav- 
igne,  and  Miss  Alice  Lemieux  of  North 
Dartmouth.  Various  ways  of  using  apples 
were  demonstrated. 

D.  M.  S. 
CALENDAR  OF  4-H  EVENTS 
December  25 — Radio  Broadcast — 12:45 
P.  M.  WHDH,  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Stewart. 
January  — Inter-Club  Visits. 
January  14 — Service  Club  Initiation  of 
1937  members — 8:00  P.  M.  at  Norton 
Grange  Hall. 

January  15—12:45  P.  M.  WHDH,  Mr. 
E.  R.  Weyeth. 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

The  simplest  gift  carries  a  message  of 
love  and  cheer  if  it  reflects  the  spirit  of 
the  giver.  How  often  the  least  expensive 
gift  chosen  with  thought  of  the  recipient 
in  mind  is  appreciated  far  more  than  an 
expensive  gift. 

Have  you  any  grain  bags  which  you 
could  bleach  and  make  into  breakfast  sets ; 
aprons  trimmed  with  bits  of  bright  gig- 
ham;  stuffed  toys  for  children;  bureau 
scarfs;  Idtdien  curtains  trimmed  with  a 
simple  embroidery  or  crayon  design  ?  Per- 
haps you  enjoy  tramps  through  the  woods. 
A  bowl  of  partridge  berries  or  a  dish 
garden  adds  Christmas  cheer. 

An  assortment  of  jams,  jelhes  or  relis- 
hes may  please  a  city  friend  or  one  who 
does  not  have  time  to  cook.  A  dozen 
doughnuts,  fancy  rolls,  a  loaf  of  home- 
made bread,  home-made  cheese,  jars  of 
honey,  candied  orange  or  lemon  peel, 
cake  or  cookies  will  reap  a  warm  welcome 
from  the  recipient. 

The  true  Christmas  Spirit  is  revealed  in 

the  lines  that  follow: 

"Not  what  we  give  but  what  we  share. 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare." 

— Lowell 

D.   M.   S. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY 
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LIMING   FOR   THE   LAND'S    SAKE 


With  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  giving  credit  of  $4.00  per  ton 
for  ground  limestone  one  cannot  help 
but  use  some  lime  on  his  farm  this 
year.  The  saying  "for  the  land's  sake 
iise  lime"  holds  very  true  and  profitable 
this  year.  My  suggestion  on  the  use  of 
lime  is  this: 

When  no  lime  has  been  used  previous- 
ly, use  lime  as  general  soil  improve- 
ment at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  acre. 
In  seeding  clover  and  alfalfa  apply  2 
to  3  tons  per  acre,  and  divide  applica- 
tions one-half  before  plowing  and  one- 
half  after  plowing.  Where  lime  has  been 
previously  applied  have  soil  tested  to 
determine  lime  needs.  Lime  should  be 
applied  this  spring  for  fall  seedings  of 
clover  and  alfalfa. 

Applications  for  the  testing  of  soil 
for  lime  requirements  are  coming  in 
fast  and  some  of  the  farm  visits  cannot 
be  made  until  the  latter  part  of  April. 
However,  samples  of  soil  brought  to  the 
office  of  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  between  8.30  and  9.30  in  the 
morning  wUl  be  tested  while  you  wait. 


VEGETABLE  VARIETIES 


Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the  merits 
of  certain  varieties  of  vegetables.  Their 
selection  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon 
climate,  soil,  growing  conditions,  mar- 
ket preference,  and  personal  taste. 
There  are,  however,  certain  extensively 
grown  varieties  that  might  be  termed 
"standard"  and  which  are  listed  in  most 
seed  catalogues.  Recent  introductions  of 
new  varieties  or  improved  strains  that 
have  proved  equal  or  superior  to  the 
standard  varieties  in  experimental 
trials  are  listed  here.  (Standard  varie- 
ties are  designated  by  *.) 

ASPARAGUS^ — Mary    Washington     is 

the  leading  variety  the  country  over, 
and  large  one-year  roots  are  recom- 
mended for  planting. 

BEANS — Bountiful*  is  the  leading 
green  bean  for  market.  It  is  a  flat  pod 
variety,  early  and  prolific. 

Stringles*  Valentine  and  Tender- 
green*  are  new  round  pod  green  beans 
recommended   for   growing. 

For  real  flavor  for  the  home  garden 
and'  local  trade  try  one  of  the  String- 
less  Green  Pod  Varieties. 


Sure  Crop*  Wax  is  the  leading  flat 
pod  wax  bean.  Pencil  Pod  Black  Wax* 
is  recommended  for  a  round  pod  yellow 
bean. 

New  Stringless  Davis  White  Wax  is  an 
improved  flat  pod  strain  worth  trying. 

Kentucky  Wonder*  is  the  standard 
pole  bean.  Scotia  is  a  new  variety  worth 
trsdng. 

French  Horticultural  is  the  standard 
shell  bean.  A  satisfactory  strain  is  dif- 
ficult to  obtain. 

BEETS — Crosby's  Egyptian*  and 
Early  Wonder*  are  practically  the  same 
and  standard  for  all  seasons.  Detroit 
Dark  Red  is  a  late  variety. 

CABBAGE — Golden  Acre*  is  stand- 
ard for  early  and  midseason  crops. 
Penn  State  Ballhead*  is  a  superior  late 
strain. 

CARROTS — Imperator*  and  Morse's 
Bunching*  are  very  similar.  Hutchinson 
is  used  extensively  for  both  bunching 
and  boxing  in  Eastern  Massachusetts. 
For  quality  try  Tendersweet  and  Red 
Cored  Chantenay. 

CAULIFLOWER  —  Most  seedsmen 
have  their  own  special  strains.  It  pays 
to  buy  the  best. 

CELERY— Golden  Plume*  (or  Won- 
derful) is  the  most  popular  self  blanch- 
ing celery.  Golden  Pascal  is^a  new  va- 
riety worth  trying.  Giant  "Pascal*  for 
the  fall  and  winter  storage. 

CORN — Early  Golden  Market*.  Yel- 
low Sensation,  Golden  Sunshine*  are  all 
early  varieties  worth  trying,  maturing 
in  75  to  90  days.  Whipple's  Yellow*  for 
main  crop.  It  takes  about  90  days  to 
mature. 

CUCUMBERS — Straight  8*  is  the 
new  standard.  Many  seedsmen  have 
their  own  special  varieties  which  are 
usually  superior. 

LETTUCE-^White  Boston*  is  the 
standard  butter  head  type  for  sowing 
throughout  the  season.  The  New  York* 
variety  (Iceberg  type)  is  standard  the 
country  over  and  strains  No.  12  and  No. 
515  have  proved  particuarly  adapted  to 
local  conditions. 

MELONS — Bender's  Surprise*  and 
Delicious  are  recommended. 

ONIONS — Danvers  Yellow  Globe  for 
seeding,  Prizetaker  and  Riverside  Sweet 
Spanish  to  grow  from  plants,  and  Jap- 
anese (Ebenezer)  sets  are  recom- 
mended. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 


AROUND  THE  POULTRY  FARMS 

It  seems  almost  impossible  today  to 
find  a  poultryman  who  is  optimistic, 
cheerful,  and  satisfied  with  the  business. 
A  talk  with  him  shows  his  discouraged 
attitude  toward  such  phases  of  the  work 
as  high  feed  prices,  high  mortality 
(culls  and  dead  birds),  poor  market 
prices,  cancellation  of  chick  orders,  etc. 
Once  in  a  while  you  meet  a  man  who 
still  grins  cheerfully,  saying  that  it  is 
not  so  bad,  but  that  it  might  be  worse. 
Just  where  is  the  Bristol  County  poul- 
tryman headed?  For  failure  and  ruin? 
Absolutely  no!  True  enough,  it  is  that 
we  are  experiencing  difficult  times.  Our 
poultrymen  are  situated  in  a  fine 
market  area,  no  very  long  distances  to 
cover,  and  with  a  climate  favorable  to 
poultry  production.  If,  then,  we  have 
such  supposedly  ideal  market  outlets, 
where  comes  the  rub  and  the  conse- 
quent discouragement?  The  following 
factors  are  not  guess  work  but  com- 
plaints that  must  be  corrected  if  we  are 
to  keep  a  market  that  belongs  to  us. 
For  instance,  our  costs  of  producing 
chix  for  sale  should  not  vary  a  great 
deal  throughout  the  northeast,  yet  a 
glance  at  the  advertisements  will  show 
a  wide  variation.  Does  the  reason  lie  in 
the  grade  of  chick,  the  need  for  more 
detailed  facts  in  advertising,  or  what? 
At  present,  all  Poultry  Associations  are 
working  together  in  an  attempt  to  spon- 
sor legislative  action  that  will  carry  the 
complete  story  of  ^%^  grades  (size  and 
quality)  on  to  the  consumer-buyer.  The 
housewife  is  entitled  to  know  what  she 
is  buying  and  how  much  she  is  paying 
for  what  she  gets. 

And  what  about  the  average  size  of 
the  flock  for  the  year?  A  hen  is  pre- 
sumably put  into  a  pen  to  live  and  lay. 
Yet  culls  and  deaths  do  certainly  cut 
down  the  average  production  that  should 
have  been  maintained  for  the  flock.  Cer- 
tainly, any  poultryman  who  selects  hi« 
breeding  flock  from  a  foundation  that 
has  had  these  factors  in  mind  in  their 
breeding  work,  should  have  a  flock  that 
will  do  a  much  better  job  of  paying  their 
way  in  these  times. 

What  about  that  grain  cost  bogey? 
That  is  a  vital  issue.  Definitely  the  mid- 
west poultrymen  are  not  any  better  off 
than  we  are.  Their  grain  prices  are  as 
high  as  ours.  With  flocks  of  compara- 
( Continued   on   Page   2,   Column    1) 
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BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH     COW    TEST     ASSOCIATION     REPORT — MONTH     OF 
MARCH,    1937 

Total   herds,   27;   total   cows   on   test,   828;   number  of  cows  in  milk,  721; 
number  of  cows  dry,   117;  average  production  per  cow,  773  pounds  milk,  30.1 
pounds  butterfat;   average   butterfat  test,    3.9    per   cent. 
10  HIGHEST  HERDS 


Owner  and  Address 

1.  Laneway  Dairy  Farm,  Taunton 

2.  Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth, 

3.  Prescott  Farm,  No.  Dartmouth 

4.  Lakeville  State  Sanatorium 

5.  David  M.  Peckham,  Rehoboth 

6.  Bay  Point  Farm,  Swansea 

7.  F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth, 

8.  George  B.  Flint,  E.  M,ansfield 

9.  Mt.  Hope  Finish.  Co.,  N.  Dighton 
10.  Eug.  W.  Peck,  Seekonk 


No.  Cows 
11 
20 
18 
37 
21 
11 
37 
30 
48 
35 


Average 
Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.Fat 


1031 

1034 

960 

1062 

1012 

956 

965 

1130 

997 

839 


45.9 
41.8 
38.5 
37.9 
37.6 
37.5 
37.4 
36.7 
34.5 
32.4 


10  HIGH  INDIVIDUAL  COWS  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 


Owner  and  Address 

F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 
Laneway  Dairy  Farm,   Taunton 
F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 
F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 
Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth 
Laneway  Daii-y  Farm,  Taunton 
George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 
Lakeville  State  Sanatorium 
Henry  Bartlett,   W.   Bridgewater 
Laneway  Dairy  Farm,  Taunton 
Lakeville  State  Sanatorium 
Lakeville  State  Sanatorium 
Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven 


Breed 
P.B.H. 
P.B.A. 
P.B.H. 
P.B.H. 
P.B.A. 


Cow 

25 

Spottie 

60 

48 

Peggy 

Daisy  Aster  P.B.A 

*32         P.B.H. 

*1559  P.B.H. 

17  P.B.J. 

Sept.  Eve  P.B.A. 

*1732  P.B.H. 

*17  P.B.H. 

*Molly         Gr.H. 


Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.Fat 


2179 
1801 
2229 
2043 
1407 
1730 
2111 
1916 
1395 
1082 
1783 
2263 
2186 


80.6 
79.2 
78.0 
77.6 
77.4 
76.1 
76.0 
72.8 
72.5 
71.4 
71.3 
70.2 
70.0 


In  addition  to  13  cows  noted  above    producing  70  pounds  or  over,  34  other 
cows  in  Association  produced  over  60  pounds  butterfat  during  month  of  March. 
*  Denotes  cows  milked  three  time  s  daily. 

ERNEST  L.  GOFF,  Supervisor. 


VEGETABLE  VARIETIES 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3) 

PEAS — It  is  impossible  to  make  a 
short  list  of  the  best  peas;  there  are  a 
number  of  good  varieties.  Laxton's 
Progress*  is  a  superior  dwarf  pea.  Al- 
derman (Telephone)  is  a  good  tall  pea. 

PEPPERS — Early  Giant*  for  early; 
World  Beater*  for  main  crop,  and  Cali- 
fornia Wonder*   for  late. 

RADISH Scarlet    Globe*     has    long 

been    the   standard    red    radish.    Most 
seedsmen  have  special  strains. 

SPINACH^ — Long  Standing  Blooms- 
dale*  for  spring  sowing;  Summer  Sa- 
voy* for  summer;  and  Norfolk  or 
Blight  Resistant  Savoy*  for  fall  grow- 
ing. 

SQUASH — Straightneck*  is  the  stand- 
ard summer  squash;  Warren  Turban* 
for  fall;  Blue  Hubbard*  for  late  fall 
and  winter.  Grow  Golden  Delicious  for 
quality. 

TOMATOES — Bestal  has  proved  to 
be  the  earliest  satisfactory  variety  worth 
trying.  Early  Prolific  is  another.  Mar- 
globe*  is  the  standard  main  crop.  Penn 
State  and  Rutgers  are  new  varieties 
worth  trying  on  a  small  scale. 


POULTRY  FARMS (Cont.  from  Page  1) 
tively  small  size  and  costs  relatively 
high  for  the  final   disposal  of  the  eggs 


in  the  eastern  markets,  they  are  not  in- 
creasing the  flock  but  are  rapidly  cut- 
ting down  in  size.  Are  we  ready  to  grow 
grain  here?  In  general,  I  would  say  not, 
particularly  as  to  corn.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  cereal  crops  as  wheat  and 
oats  have  a  definite  place.  They  may  be 
grown  with  minimum  labor  charges  and 
have  a  dual  purpose  in  that  they  furnish 
a  source  of  litter  as  well  as  grain. 
Growing  costs  are  fairly  low.  I  firmly 
believe  that  such  crops  have  a  definite 
place  in  northeastern  poultry  produc- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Delaware  Sta- 
tion has  issued  a  bulletin  on  the  value 
of  a  good  grass  range  in  the  lowering  of 
growing  costs.  Their  statement  of  the 
possibilities  in  limiting  the  amount  of 
grain  for  Leghorns  from  34  pounds  to 
21  pounds  per  bird  to  maturity  with 
less  than  average  mortality,  is  certain- 
ly worthy  of  more  attention.  Their  claim 
that  a  good  sod  range,  not  crowded, 
will  cause  the  birds  to  graze  more  wide- 
ly and  pick  up  a  great  deal  of  nutrients 
essential  to  growth. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  we  have  yet 
a  long  way  to  go  for  efficient  produc- 
tion of  eggs  and  poultry  meat.  It  merits 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and  consider- 
ation, both  in  good  times  and  particular- 
ly during  such  conditions  as  exist  at 
present. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 

GRADUATION  AT   B.   C.  A.  S. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
graduating  class  of  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  was  held  in  the  au- 
ditorium of  Dighton  High  School, 
Wednesday  evening,  March  31.  Diplomas 
were  presented  by  Dr.  William  P. 
Lynch  to :  John  James  Bartley,  Thomas 
Booker,  Vernon  J.  Cahoon,  Paul  Wil- 
liam Donnelly,  Winthrop  Keene  Dun- 
ham, Carl  Lambert  Erickson,  Elmer  Eu- 
gene Fournier,  William  H.  Hadley, 
Walter  A.  Falk,  Ralph  G.  Hall,  Vernon 
Wade  Hopkins,  Merle  Ivan  Howland, 
Gilford  Lawrence,  Omer  U.  Monast,  P. 
George  Moreau,  Joseph  Mozzone,  Peter 
Thompkins,  Holder  Bradford  Tripp,  and 
Gilbert  F.  Ward.  Certificates  were 
awarded  to  Joseph  Michael  Crosby,  Ed- 
win Leo  Law,  Ruth  Janice  Rosenberg, 
and  Barbara  Virginia  Sherman. 

The  Charles  Sidney  Chace  cash  prize 
for  the  best  essay  was  presented  by  Mf. 
Dwight  F.  Lane  to  Gilbert  F.  Ward  and 
honorable  mention  given  to  Roland  Cul- 
lenberg  and  Whitman  Higgins. 

Thrift  prizes  were  awarded  by  War- 
ren Ide  to:  Freshmen — First,  Sheldon 
E.  Davis;  second,  Charles  E.  Burroughs; 
third,  Raymond  E.  Harrison.  Sopho- 
mores— ^first,  Sidney  Winslow;  second, 
Irwin  E.  Foote;  third,  Errol  C.  Whitte- 
more.  Juniors — First,  Ernest  Hirschy; 
second,  George  Souza;  third,  Roland 
Cullenberg.  Seniors — First,  Walter  A. 
Falk;  second,  Ralph  E.  Hall;  third,  Gil- 
bert F.  Ward. 

The  Alumni  awards  for  outstanding 
co-operation  and  helpfulness,  presented 
by  H.  Judson  Robinson,  '17  to  Sheldon 
E.  Davis,  freshman;  Whitman  W.  Hig- 
gins, sophomore;  Roland  Cullenberg, 
junior;  Omer  Monast,  seniors,  and  Bar- 
bara  Sherman,    special   group. 


ATHLETIC  AWARDS 

An  arm  band  is  given  by  the  school 
for  participation  in  athletic  events,  class 
sports,  minor  sports  and  school  activ- 
ties.  These  were  presented  at  the 
Wednesday  morning  assembly  by  Mr. 
Willis  T.  Pettey  to:  Omer  Monast,  John 
Bartley,  Gilbert  Ward,  Elmer  Fournier, 
Lionel  Peabody,  Paul  Donnelly,  Keene 
Dunham,  Holder  Tripp,  Ralph  Hall, 
Ernest  Hirschy,  Lambert  Erickson,  and 
Arthur  Saucier. 

Mr.  Edwin  Wyeth  presented  the  Bas- 
ketball letters  and  numerals  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  basketball  team  who  were 
in  line  for  them.  Letters:  Thomas  Book- 
er, Charles  Cheetham,  Lambert  Erick- 
son, Lionel  Peabody,  Arthur  Saucier, 
and  to  Holder  Tripp,  as  Manager. 

Numerals:  Norman  Crowley  '38,  Ro- 
land Cullenberg  '38,  George  Kennedy 
'38,  James  Kennedy  '38,  Stanley  Col- 
lins   '39,    Frank   Medeiros   '39,    Arthur 

(Continued  on  Page  3,  Column  3) 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


CARE  OF  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 

In  handling  an  electric  cord,  always 
grasp  it  by  the  plug  and  not  by  the 
cord  itself.  Rough  handling  is  hard  on 
the  fine  wires  inside  the  cord  and  will 
eventually  cause  them  to  break.  Then 
they  may  cut  through  the  protective 
covering  in  which  they  are  wrapped.  The 
cord  should  not  be  twisted  or  bent.  Bi- 
cycle tape  may  be  used  to  wrap  a  coi'd 
where  it  has  become  worn  and  thus  pro- 
long its  life. 

For  best  service  an  electric  washing 
machine  should  not  be  overloaded  either 
with  clothes  or  water.  In  starting  the 
machine,  first  start  the  motor  and  then 
throw  the  machine  into  gear.  In  stop- 
ping, throw  the  machine  out  of  gear  be- 
fore turning  off  the  motor.  Wringer 
rolls,  of  course  should  have  the  tension 
released  when  left.  The  machine  should 
be  stored  in  a  dry,  clean  place. 

Best  results  with  an  electric  iron 
come  from  keeping  its  sole  or  bottom 
surface  clean  being  careful  not  to 
scratch  it.  It  is  important  that  the  iron 
be  disconnected  when  not  in  use,  and, 
if  there  is  a  temperature  regulator, 
current  and  time  are  saved  by  setting 
it  at  the  proper  point  for  the  fabric  to 
be  ironed. 

Clean  the  dust  bag  of  a  vacuum 
cleaner  regularly  but  never  wash  it  be- 
cause washing  will  remove  the  "filler" 
in  the  fabric  which  helps  to  make  the 
bag  dustproof.  Bits  of  glass,  pins,  or 
metal  objects,  if  picked  up  with  a  vac- 
uum cleaner,  may  clip  the  fan  blades  or 
make  holes  in  the  dust  bag.  Sparking 
of  the  motor  is  usually  the  result  of 
worn   brushes.   These   may  be  replaced. 

The  enameled  parts  of  an  electric 
range  may  be  washed  with  soap  and 
water  or  a  mild  abrasive  when  the  range 
is  cold.  Metals  parts  may  be  polished 
with  metal  polish  or  whiting.  Food 
spilled  on  cooking  units  is  simply  burned 
off  and  Einy  particles  left  in  the  grooves 
brushed  out  with  a  soft  brush. 

Electric  refrigerators  require  but 
little  attention.  The  food  compartment, 
of  course,  needs  cleaning  whenever  any- 
thing is  spilled  and  at  regular  intervals. 


COSTLESS       CAMPAIGN       CURBS 
CLOTHES  MOTH 

A  household  safety-first  campaign 
against  the  clothes  moth  need  not  be 
expensive  to  be  successful. 

Inexpensive  methods  of  thorough 
cleaning  and  careful  packing  are  still 
among  the  best  for  protecting  winter 
clothes  and  blankets.  Dry  cleaning, 
washing  in  soap  and  water,  thorough 
brushing,  airing,  and  sunning  are  ef- 
fective and  cheap  ways  of  destroying 
moths.  And  firm,  unbroken  paper  with 
edges  tightly  sealed  will  prevent  moths 
from   reaching   these   cleaned   garments 


while  they  are  stored  for  the  summer. 

Napthalene,  paradichlorobenzene  and 
gum  camphor  in  the  form  of  familiar 
moth  balls  or  flakes  will  give  added 
protection  to  stored  articles  by  evapor- 
ating into  fumes  which  penetrate  fab- 
rics and  kill  any  moths  in  them.  But 
such  fumes  must  be  concentrated  to  be 
effective  and  should  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  for  each  100  cubic  feet 
of  enclosed  space.  The  mere  odor  will 
not  spoil  the  moth's  appetite. 

Moths  ate  heartily  in  an  atmosphere 
scented  with  cedai-,  dried  lavender,  to- 
bacco, pine  oil,  or  even  insect  sprays 
or  camphor  in  experiments  of  entomol- 
ogists in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  entomologists  also  found 
that  the  odor  of  tar  or  cedar  oil  in 
paper  clothes-bags  has  no  deterring  ef- 
fect on  moths. 


RHUBARD  ROUTS   SPRING  PAINS 

Instead  of  hauling  out  the  sulphur 
and  molasses  this  spring,  just  help  your- 
self to  another  cut  of  rhubarb  pie.  Ac- 
cording to  Carl  R.  Fellers,  research  pro- 
fessor of  horticultural  manufactures  at 
Massachusetts  State  College,  rhubarb 
may  play  an  important  part  in  prevent- 
ing "spring  pains,  aches,  and  loss  of 
appetite." 

Spring  disorders  are  thought  to  be  at 
least  partly  due  to  lack  of  vitamin  C 
in  the  diet  when  few  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  on  the  market,  Mr.  Fel- 
lers said.  Hence  rhubarb  developing  ear- 
ly as  it  does  may  fill  this  gap. 

Fresh  rhubarb,  Dr.  Fellers'  experi- 
ments show,  has  approximately  one-half 
the  value  of  orange  or  grapefruit  juice, 
weight  for  weight.  When  it  is  made  in- 
to rhubarb  sauce,  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  vitamin  content  is  lost. 
Rhubarb,  cut  into  pieces,  soaked  all 
night  to  reduce  acidity,  and  finally 
canned,  contains  only  a  very  little  vita- 
min C. 


SHALL      WE      SERVE      MEALS      TO 
OVERNIGHT  LODGERS? 

Getting  ready  to  take  in  tourists  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  usually  in- 
cludes consideration  of  the  problem'  of 
whether  or  not  to  offer  meals.  Many 
people  catering  to  the  tourist  trade  feel 
that  prospective  overnight  guests  may 
not  stop  for  lodging  unless  they  can  get 
breakfasts  and  dinners.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  tourist  home  is  located 
in  a  town  or  near  good  eating  places 
there  is  no  necessity  for  offering  meals. 

Following  is  a  series  of  questions 
which  any  woman  thinking  of  trying 
this  business  mig'ht  wish  to  put  to  her- 
self. For  example: 

What  help  can  various  members  of 
my  family  contribute  toward  earning 
money  in  this  undertaking?  Can  I  take 
care  of  all  the  rooms  available  if  rented 
and    serve    meals   without   hiring   help? 


What  are  my  available  sources  for 
food  supplies  from  the  farm,  such  as 
dairy  and  garden  products,  fruits,  ber- 
ries and  poultry  products?  How  much 
farm  produce  in  other  words  can  be 
utilized  in  meal  preparation  and  turned 
into  ready  cash? 

How  near  am  I  to  local  grocery 
stores?  Can  I  depend  on  them  for  sup- 
plies? Can  I  depend  on  market  trucks 
for  meats  and  other  products  and  do 
they  come  regularly  on  time  each  week? 
How  much  can  I  store  in  my  kitchen  or 
supply  room  if  I  buy  staple  products  in 
quantity?  Do  I  have  products  and  time 
to  can  them  in  preparation  for  the  next 
season's  business? 

Can  meals  be  served  to  guests  with- 
out family  interference  or  upsetting  the 
family  routine?  Is  my  dining  room  suit- 
ably located  for  serving-  guests — near 
the  kitchen,  quiet,  attractive,  and  large 
enough? 

Is  my  kitchen  convenient  to  work  in 
and  to  save  labor?  Do  I  have  the  neces- 
sary equipment  to  work  with,  such  as 
adequate  dishes  for  preparing  a  meal 
for  the  number  catered  to?  Do  I  have 
efficient  refrigeration?  Is  my  fuel  sup- 
ply quick  and  efficient? 

Am  I  a  good  cook?  Do  I  know  how  to 
serve  a  good  meal?  Can  I  set  a  table 
properly.  Am  I  personally  capable  of 
managing  a  tourist  home  where  meals 
are   served  ? 

The  answers  put  down  in  black  and 
white  would  give  an  opportunity  to 
study  one's  situation  before  starting 
on  such  a  venture.  If  meals  are  served, 
the  best  of  material,  skill,  and  prepara- 
tion should  be  put  into  the  menu. 

A  number  of  operators  of  tea  rooms, 
tourist  homes,  and  roadside  stands  have 
been  discussing  the  possibility  of  a 
state-wide  meeting  at  Massachusetts 
State  College.  They  feel  that  the 
chance  to  talk  over  their  problems  and 
exchange  ideas  for  making  their  places 
more  attractive,  convenient  and  profit- 
able would  be  very  worth  while. 

Such  a  conference  is  being  arranged 
by  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Haynes.  The  college 
will  provide  speakers  and  demonstra- 
tions and  arrange  round  table  sessions 
where  topics  of  special  interest  can  be 
discussed. 

April  22  has  been  set  as  a  tentative 
date  for  this  conference.  If  you  are  in- 
terested will  you  please  wi-ite  directly 
to  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Haynes,  Extension 
Economist,  Home  Management,  Massa- 
chusetts State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES  (Cont.  from  P.  2) 
Nepini  '39,  Norman  Taber  '39,  George 
Varney  '40  Alban  Vincent  '40. 


JUDGING  AND  CONTESTS 

B.   C.   A.   S.   entered  a  team  in  the 
Horticultural    Contest    at    the    Boston 
(Continued    on    Page    4,    Column    3) 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 

MRS.   FLORENCE   LEWIS   PONTES 

When  Florence  Lewis  was  attending 
school  in  Swansea  she  joined  the  4-H 
Club.  One  year  she  belonged  to  the 
poultry  club  and  for  two  years  she  was 
a  clothing  club  member.  The  second 
year  she  won  second  place  in  County 
Clothing  work.  Then  there  was  no  club 
work  in  her  community.  The  years 
slipped  by  and  she  graduated  from  high 
school.  She  took  Extension  Courses 
from  Columbia  University  and  taught 
for  seven  years  in  a  Swansea  school. 

She  married  Victor  Pontes,  a  farmer 
in  Swansea.  One  day  Mr.  Pontes  came 
back  from  the  agricultural  meetings  at 
the  Bristol  County  Young  Farmers' 
Show  and  said,  "They  have  meetings 
for  women.  Why  don't  you  come  up 
with  me."  This  she  did,  and  became  in- 
terested in  Home  Demonstration  pro- 
jects. That  was  six  years  ago.  She 
formed  a  group  in  her  community  and 
for  five  years  has  led  this  group  in  all 
the  projects  conducted.  For  three  yeai-s 
she  has  been  a  member  of  the  Home 
Bureau  Executive  Board,  this  year  as 
president. 

At  county  meetings  Mrs.  Pontes  again 
came  in  contact  with  4-H  Club  Work 
and  for  three  years  has  been  an  enthu- 
siastic Service  Club  member.  She  has 
served  on  the  Board  of  Admission.  For 
two  years  she  has  led  a  4-H  Clothing 
Club  at  the  Bark  Street  School,  Swan- 
sea. In  returning  to  4-H  Club  Work 
Mrs.  Pontes  has  also  continued  her  in- 
terest  in   Home  Demonstration   Work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pontes  have  three 
children,  two  boys  aged  9  and  7,  and  a 
girl  aged  6.  The  oldest  boy  is  anxiously 
waiting  for  next  year  when  he  can  be- 
come a  4-H  Club  member. 

CLOTHING  CONTEST 

May  1  is  nearly  here!  Is  your  dress 
ready  for  the  Contest?  Dresses  must 
be  at  Segreganset  by  Friday  morning, 
9.00  o'clock,  April  30.  Be  sure  to  send 
the  itemized  cost  and  if  your  dress  ma- 
terial is  washable  include  the  laundering 
test  cards.  This  is  very  important  and 
may  make  a  difference  in  your  score. 

Before  you  send  in  your  dress,  ask 
yourself  the  following  questions:  Is  the 
dress  clean  and  well  pressed?  Are  the 
bastings  all  out?  Is  there  a  strap  to  hold 
the  belt  in  place?  Are  the  snaps  well 
sewed  on?  Are  my  accessories  all  in 
order  to  wear? 

After  your  dress  has  been  sent,  re- 
member you  have  done  your  best  so  you 
enter  the  contest  knowing  you  will  be  a 
gracious  winner  or  a  cheerful  loser,  for 
after  all,  you  have  an  attractive  new 
dress  to  wear. 


FOOD 

Are  you  prepared  to  enter  the  Food 
Contests  on  May  1?  You  will  all  enjoy 
it  and  at  the  same  time  learn  "to  make 
your  best  better".  Notebooks  and  other 
exhibits  should  be  in  place  at  the  Digh- 
ton  High  School  by  10.00  o'clock  Sat- 
urday morning.  May  1.  Judging  Con- 
tests will  take  place  about  10.30.  Mr. 
Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  County  Club  Agent, 
will  give  an  interesting  talk  and  dem- 
onstration on  Flower  Arrangement 
which  you  will  not  want  to  miss. 


HOME  FURNISHING 

All  contestants  in  the  Home  Furnish- 
ing clubs  should  have  their  exhibits  at 
the  Dighton  High  School  on  Saturday, 
May  1,  by  10.00  o'clock.  An  interesting 
judging  contest  has  been  arranged 
which  you  will  want  to  enter.  Check 
over  your  exhibits  now  to  see  if  they 
are  in  readiness.  If  you  wish,  you  may 
send  them  in  advance. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  results  of  the  Egg  Laying  Con- 
test for  February  are  as  follows: 
By  Clubs: 

First,  Caswell,  East  Taunton;  second, 
Oak  Hill,  Attleboro;  third,  Grade-A, 
South  Easton;  fourth,  Full-o-Pep,  North 
Dartmouth;  fifth.  Greenwood,  North 
Westport;  sixth,  Chick-and-Chizel, 
South  Attleboro. 
By   Individuals: 

First  ribbon,  Richard  Jones,  South 
Easton;  second  ribbon,  Omer  Bernier, 
North  Westport;  third  ribbon,  George 
and  Howard  Bankert,  South  Attleboro. 
Others  in  order  of  their  egg  yield  and 
receiving  over  15  eggs  per  bird,  are  as 
follows:  Bernard  Paquette,  North  Dart- 
mouth; Raymond  Furmanik,  East  Taun- 
ton; Theodore  Paquette,  North  Dart- 
mouth; John  Riley,  East  Taunton;  Law- 
rence Bliss,  Attleboro;  Alfred  Henault, 
East  Taunton;  George^  Remillard,  Bur- 
ton Billings  and  David  Briggs,  Attle- 
boro; Jennie  Szymanski,  North  Dart- 
mouth; and  Francis  Williams,  South 
Easton. 


COUNTY  CAMP   NOTES 

New  counsellors  added  to  our  Coun- 
ty Camp  Staff  are  William  Lamb,  Taun- 
ton, and  John  Perry,  Jr.,  North  Dart- 
mouth. The  Misses  Nellie  Kut  and  Ver- 
onica Gryss  of  Acushnet  are  to  be  Mrs. 
Wyeth's  assistants  in  the  cooking  at 
Camp.  Each  camper  is  to  be  charged 
a  25  cent  hobby  fee  this  year  which 
will  cover  the  cost  of  materials  used 
during  the  hobby  period. 

Application  blanks  for  County  Camp 
are  now  ready  and  may  be  procured  at 
any  time.  You  are  strongly  advised  to 
get  your  application  in  early.  June  20 
is  not  very  far  off. 


GARDEN  CLUB   NOTES 

Garden  Club  members  to  the  number 
of  128  have  been  enrolled  to  date.  They 
are  in  South  Dartmouth,  East  Taunton, 
North  Attleboro,.  Norton,  Berkley,  Free- 
town and  Westport. 

The  following  local  leaders  of  Garden 
Clubs  have  already  offered  to  assist  with 
Garden  Clubs  this  summer:  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Parker,  Rev.  John  R.  Fitzsimmons 
and  Errol  Whittemore,  Easton;  Gilbert 
White,  Taunton;  Donald  Cnossen,  South 
Rehoboth;  Mrs.  Kate  R.  Tallman,  West- 
port;  Robert  H.  Clorite,  of  Fall  River, 
and  Roy  Collins  of  Mansfield. 

Get  vegetable  and  flower  seed  from 
reliable  seed  stores.  Even  though  they 
cost  a  little  more,  they  will  be  well 
worth  the  difference  in  price. 

A  first  year  vegetable  garden  club 
member  must  have  at  least  500  square 
feet.  A  flower  garden  member  at  least 
150  square  feet.  For  each  succeeding 
year  in  the  vegetable  gardening  project, 
500  square  feet  should  be  added  and 
for  the  flower  garden,  150  square  feet. 


CONSERVATION  CLUB  NOTES 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Conservation 
Clubs,  especially,  will  collect  and  de- 
stroy large  numbers  of  the  Tent  Cater- 
pillar in  this  campaign.  Several  mem- 
bers have  reported  several  thousand 
each  to  date.  April  15  is  the  closing  date 
of  the  campaign  so  members  should 
get  their  final  records  to  their  respec- 
tive leaders  by  that  time  or  very  soon 
after. 


Mr.  Robert  F.  Clifford,  Game  Warden 
of  the  North  Easton  section  of  the 
county,  gave  the  club  members  in 
Easton  a  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive talk  in  the  North  Easton  High 
School    recently. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES  (Cont  from  P.  3) 
Flower  Show  March  17.  The  team  was 
composed  of  Barbara  Sherman,  Sidney 
Winslow  and  Ruth  Rosenberg.  As  a 
team,  they  won  first  in  the  identifica- 
tion and  third  in  the  plant  judging. 

Roland  Cullenberg  and  Sidney  Win- 
slow  entered  the  Public  Speaking  Con- 
test at  Norfolk  Agricultural  School 
March  10,  where  Roland  Cullenberg  won 
second  place.  That  entitled  him  to  en- 
ter the  State  contest  at  Amherst  March 
19,  where  he  won  third  place. 

The  Poultry  Judging  Team  went  to 
Amherst  March  18  to  enter  the  State- 
Wide  Poultry  Judging  contest.  Mem- 
bers of  the  team  were  Roland  Cullen- 
berg, who  placed  third,  and  Errol  Whit- 
temore, who  placed  fourth.  This  en- 
titles them  to  go  to  Topsfield  Fair  in 
the  fall  to  compete  in  the  final  elimina- 
tions, where  two  are  chosen  to  go  to 
Springfield  to  the  Eastern  States  Ex- 
position for  the  regionals. 
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VACCINATION      AGAINST      BANG'S 
DISEASE    STILL    EXPERIMENTAL 


CONTROL  OF  FOWL  POX 


FEED    SITUATION 


We  copy  the  following  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Dairy  Digest,  a  pamphlet  put 
out  by  the  Dairy  Committee  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service: 

"The  vaccination  of  cattle  against 
Bang's  disease  during  calfhood  is  a 
promising  means  of  combating  this  se- 
rious cattle  malady,  says  Dr.  J.  R.  Moh- 
ler,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  "Yes",  he  cautions,  "this 
procedure  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage  and  livestock  owners  hesitate  to 
place  faith  in  claims  tha,t  promise  more 
than  scientific  findings  to  date  war- 
rant". 

Use  is  Limited  Chiefly  to   Calvr^s 

The  Bureau's  investigators  have 
found  a  vaccine  prepared  with  a  Bru- 
cella abortus  strain  of  low  virulence, 
and  used  only  on  calves  between  four 
and  eight  months  old,  to  be  an  encour- 
aging means  of  coping  with  Bang's  dis- 
,  ease. 

Vaccine  is  a  preventive  only,  not  a 
curative  agent.  Hence  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  benefit  cattle  already  infected. 

Vaccine  should  not  be  given  to  preg- 
nant cattle  as  it  may  cause  them  to 
abort  and  thus  spread  infection.  It  also 
may  cause  them  to  spread  infection  in 
the  case  of  a  seemingly  normal  birth. 
Nor  should  the  vaccine  be  used  in  herds 
that  are  free  from  Bang's  disease.  The 
vaccination  of  mature  cattle  even " 
though  non-pregnant  is  considered  in- 
advisable. 

Must   Await   Results   of    Field   Tests 

Although  calfhood  vaccination  con- 
tinues to  give  encouraging  results  in 
controlled  experiments,  it  is  important 
that  the  method  give  similar  results  in 
extensive  trials  under  herd  and  farm 
conditions  before  one  may  properly  con- 
clude that  the  method  merits  adoption 
on  a  large  scale. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  co- 
operating with  about  250  herd  owners 
in  different  states  in  a  calfhood-vaccin- 
ation  experiment  on  farms  where  15 
percent  or  more  cattle  have  reacted  to 
the  Bang's  disease  test.  It  is  proposed 
to  continue  this  experiment  until  such 
time  as  all  cattle  in  these  herds  will  be 
those  that  were  vaccinated  when 
calves." 


The  Veterinary  Science  Department 
of  the  State  College  suggests: 

"Eradication. 

1.  Fowl  pox  may  be  eliminated  from 
the  premises  by  removing  the  flock  in 
which  the  disease  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance, followed  by  thorough  clean- 
ing and  disinfection. 

2.  The  houses  should  remain  vacant 
for  a  period  of  several  months,  which 
serves  as  an  additional  precaution  in 
destroying  the  disease. 

3.  Pox-free  stock  should  be  raised 
or  purchased  for  replacement  of  dis- 
posed infected  flock. 

4.  Precautions  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  fowl  pox 
through  infected  birds,  contaminated 
feed  and  equipment,  and  persons  com- 
ing in  contact  with  infected  flocks. 

5.  This  method,  if  conscientiously 
carried  out,  will  be  successful  and  save 
the  expense  which  is  associated  with 
vaccination. 

Vaccination. 

1.  Vaccinate  flocks  in  which  the 
presence  of  the  disease  has  been  ob- 
served, either  through  natural  infec- 
tion or  vaccination,  and  in  which  eradi- 
cation does  not  seem  practical. 

2.  Vaccinate  all  birds  on  the  prem- 
ises when,  six  to  eleven  weeks  of  age, 
while  on  range. 

3.  Vaccinate  only  flocks  that  are  in 
good  physical  condition.  (Will  aid  to 
prevent  post- vaccination  troubles). 

4.  Use  a  reliable  vaccine,  of  which 
the  expiration  date  has  not  expired. 
(Buy  from  a  reputable  source  and  han- 
dle the  vaccine  acording  to  instruc- 
tions.) 

5.  Use  chicken  pox  vaccine  because 
it  produces  an  adequate  immunity 
against  the  disease. 

6.  The  vaccine  should  be  applied 
according  to  instructions  in  the  pack- 
age. 

7.  The  operator  applying  the  vac- 
cine should  make  certain  that  the  vac- 
cine is  introduced  into  the  break  in  the 
skin.  (Important  when  the  'stick'  meth- 
od is  used.) 

8.  The  majority  or  all  of  the  vac- 
cinated birds  should  be  examined  care- 

( Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1) 


Grain  prices  have  been  high  for  so 
long  a  period  that  we  are  beginning  to 
take  it  for  granted,  but  we  should  look 
forward  and  see  what  is  coming. 

Prof.  F.  H.  Branch  states: 

Feed  grain  supplies  of  corn,  oats  and 
barley  available  for  the  rest  of  this 
feeding  season  are  very  low.  While 
the  grain  available  last  fall  was  greater 
than  two  years  ago,  more  livestock  has 
been  fed  during  the  winter  and  the 
little  bit  of  surplus  available  last  fall 
has  now  disappeared.  The  supply  of  by- 
products and  wheat  is  nine  percent  high- 
er than  in  1935.  This  has  a  tendency  to 
make  cow  feeds  lower  than  they  might 
be  but  does  not  help  the  poultrymen 
very  much. 

The  high  price  of  corn  in  the  United 
States  as  compared  to  foreign  countries 
will  attract  imports  of  Argentine  corn 
but  these  importations  will  be  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.  Thirty-seven  million 
bushels  were  imported  two  years  ago 
and  this  is  only  2  per  cent  of  our  na- 
tional corn  crop  production. 

A  reduction  in  acreage  of  feed-gTain 
crops  to  be  grown  in  the  United  States 
is  to  be  expected  and  if  averag'e  con- 
ditions exist,  a  harvested  grain  crop  5 
per  cent,  larger  than  1936  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  improvement  in  livestock 
prices  since  1934  encourages  better 
feeding  of  meat  animals  and  hence  a 
greater  demand  for  grain.  This  is  help- 
ing to  keep  grain  prices  up. 

There  is  to  be  little  relief  from  g-rain 
prices  before  another  crop  is  harvested. 
These  factors  have  a  tendency  to  keep 
grain  prices  up.  They  are:  that  foreign 
purchases  of  wheat  prevent  its  substi- 
tution for  corn  as  a  feed;  a  heavier 
grain  feeding  than  was  anticipated  and 
a  less  than  average  plantings  in  pros- 
pect on  March  1st. 

Predicting  feed  prices  now  for  next 
fall  is  just  like  predicting  the  weather 
for  the  coming  summer.  Indications  now 
are  for  the  same  livestock  numbers  and 
a  smaller  number  of  poultry  to  consume 
the  grain  crop.  This  would  make  the 
supplies  per  animal  greater  than  last 
year  and  probably  a  lower  price. 
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BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH     COW    TEST     ASSOCIATION    REPORT— MONTH     OF 
APRIL,    1937 

Total   herds,   28;   total   cows   on  test,    853;    number    cows    in    milk,    735; 
number  cows  dry,   118;  average  production    per    cow,    784    pounds    milk,    30.6 
pounds   butterfat;    average   butterfat  test,  3.91  per  cent. 
10  HIGHEST  HERDS 


Owner  and  Address 

1.  Laneway  Dairy  Farm,   Taunton 

2.  Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth 

3.  Prescott  Farm,  North  Dartmouth 

4.  David  M.  Peckham,  Rehoboth 

5.  Mt.  Hope  Finish.  Co.,  N.  Dighton 

6.  George  B.  Flint,  East  Mansfield 

7.  F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 

8.  Sol-E-Mar  Farm,   So.   Dartmouth 

9.  Lakeville  State  Sanatorium 
10.  Dana  Farm,  Fair  haven 

10  HIGH  INDIVIDUAL  COWS  IN  PRO 

Owner  and  Address 

1.  Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven 

2.  Prescott  Farm,  North  Dartmouth 

3.  Lakeville  State  Sanatorium 

4.  David  M.  Peckham,  Rehoboth 

5.  Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth 

5.  Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven 

6.  Henry   Bartlett,   W.    Bridgewater 

7.  F.  C.   Sattler,  Rehoboth 

8.  Laneway  Farm,  Taunton 

9.  F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 
10.  Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven 


*  Denotes  cows  milked  3  times  daily. 

In  addition  to  above,  29  other  cows    produced   over    60   pounds   butterfat 
during  the  month  of  April. 

ERNEST  L.  GOFF,  Supervisor. 


Average 

No.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.Fat 

12 

945 

42.7 

20 

1025 

41.3 

18 

965 

39.0 

21 

1002 

37.3 

47 

1102 

36.9 

27 

1141 

36.6 

37 

922 

36.0 

27 

949 

35.6 

37 

942 

34.5 

76 

753 

32.4 

JCTION 

OF  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 

Cow 

Breed 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.Fat 

*Molly 

Gr.H. 

2223 

77.8 

Bonnie 

P.B.A. 

1368 

75.2 

*1119 

P.B.H. 

1632 

75.1 

17 

Gr.H. 

1638 

73.7 

Elinor 

P.B.A. 

1794 

73.6 

*  Diana 

Gr.H. 

1887 

73.6 

1 

Gr.H. 

1983 

71.4 

60 

P.B.H. 

1956 

70.4 

Spottie 

P.B.A. 

1653 

69.4 

48 

P.B.H. 

1926 

69.3 

*Jinny 

P.B.G. 

1497 

68.9 

CONSERVATION  GROWS  APACE 

On  May  1  field  service  for  enrolling 
farmers  in  the  Conservation  Program 
was  withdrawn.  However,  farmers  may 
still  enroll  by  getting  in  touch  with  the 
Conservation  Agent  at  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School.  Eight 
hundred  and  fifty  Bristol  County  farm- 
ers have  indicated  they  will  participate 
this  year,  this  being  triple  the  1936  en- 
rolment. Mr.  Riley  states  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  file  a  work  sheet  in  order 
to  enroll.  Many  men  have  already  sent 
in  a  postcard  indicating  their  desire  to 
participate.  This  method  is  simple  and 
will  insure  every  farmer  that  his  fai-m 
will  be  visited  by  a  supervisor  this  fall 
and  should  be  attended  to  at  once. 


cording  to  instructions  on  the  label. 

11.  Do  not  sell  or  move  birds  until 
two  months  after  vaccination.  (Prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease.) 

12.  Pox-vaccinated  birds  should  not 
be  introduced  into  pox-free  flocks." 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


CONTROL  OF  FOWL  POX 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  2) 
fully  for  "takes"  eight  to  ten  days  af- 
ter vaccination.   (A  "take"  may  appear 
as  a  swelling  of  the  tissues  and  scab 
formation  at  the  point  of  vaccination.) 

9.  An  absence  of  "takes"  suggests 
that  birds  are  not  immunized.  These 
birds  should  be  re-vaccinated  or  trouble 
will  appear  later. 

10.  Empty  vaccine  bottles  and  un- 
used vaccine  should  be  disposed  of  ac- 


OUR  SENIORS  OF   1937 

George  Moreau  is  working  at  the 
Taunton  State  Hospital  as  dairyman. 

Omer  Monast,  North  Grafton,  at  the 
State  Hospital,  doing  general  farm 
work. 

Elmer  Fournier,  Hawthorn  Dairy 
Farm,  South  Dartmouth,  general  dairy 
farm. 

Merle  Howland,  home  farm,  Roches- 
ter, general  dairy  farm  work  and  rais- 
ing potatoes. 

Vernon  Hopkins,  Squanto  Farm,  Mr. 
Ide's  Dairy  Farm,  in  Berkley,  general 
farm  work. 

Joseph  Mozzone,  continuing  his  oil 
and  wood  business  and  raising  chick- 
ens. 

Gilbert  Ward,  Lakeville  Sanatorium, 
working  in  the  dairy  barn. 

Walter  Falk,  foreman  of  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  poultry 
plant. 


Keene  Dunham,  B.  C.  S.  A.  dairy 
division. 

Vernon  Cahoon,  B.  C.  A.  S.  field  crop 
division. 

William  Hadley,  Sweet's  Dairy  Farm 
in  Norton,  general  farm  work. 

Paul  Donnelly,  Halifax  Gardens,  as- 
sistant herdsman. 

John  Bartey,  continuing  his  poultry 
products  route  which  he  has  built  up 
over  a  period  of  time,  and  which  is 
growing  month  by  month. 

Lambert  Erickson  working  in  an  At- 
tleboro   plating   ocmpany. 

Ralph  Hall  has  five  hundred  chickens 
at  home  in  Seekonk. 

Peter  Tompkins,  Hathaway's  farm  in 
North  Dighton,  poultry  work. 

Holder  Tripp  and  Thomas  Booker 
have  been  working  at  the  B.  C.  A.  S. 
dairy  division,  but  have  recently  trans- 
ferred. 


Arthur  Goulart,  who  graduated  in 
1928,  was  married  in  April.  Since  grad- 
uation he  has  been  working  as  or- 
chardist  at  Harvard,  Massachusetts.  He 
has  recently  made  a  change  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Harco  Orchards  in  South 
Easton,  Massachusetts. 


SUMMER  EVENTS   AT  B.  C.  A.   S. 

May  Queen  Party — Boys  choose  your 
partners  for  the  May  Queen  Party  to 
be  held  Friday  evening.  May  14,  at  the 
Dighton  High  School  Hall.  We  all  en- 
joy beautiful  flowers,  homes,  and  espec- 
ially beautiful  young  ladies.  This  event 
always  attracts  the  young  people  and 
the  older  people  of  Bristol  County,  so 
make  your  plans  immediately  and  let 
nothing  prevent  you  from  attending. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  O.  Woodward  will 
be  host  and  hostess.  The  judges  are  to 
be  made  up  of  one  member  from  the 
student  body,  one  from  the  Alumni  and 
one  lady  connected  with  the  school. 

The  patronesses  will  be  Mrs.  Norman 
Bailey,  Mrs.  Trenor  F.  Goodell  and  Mrs. 
Willis  T.  Pettey. 

The  Deep  Sea  Fishing  Party  will  be 
held  some  time  during  this  month.  May. 
The  date  has  not  yet  been  set,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  the  group  can  go  out  of 
Plymouth  Harbor.  If  you  are  interested, 
please  call  the  school  office  for  the  date. 

The  Camping  Trip  and  The  Beach 
Party  will  follow  during  the  summer  and 
the  dates  will  be  announced  next  month. 


REGISTRATION   OF   NEW  PUPILS 

Registration  is  well  under  way  and 
from  all  indications  there  will  be  a  large 
registration  of  new  pupils  for  the 
opening  of  school  in  the  fall.  H  you  are 
interested  to  apply  for  admission  it  will 
be  well  to  notify  the  school  office  at 
once  to  avoid  disappointment  as  the 
quota  of  new  entrants  may  be  filled 
early  in  the  season. 


BRISTOL     COUNTY     F  ARM  E  RS'  B  U  LLETI  N 


THE  ART  OF  LIVING  TOGETHER 


"THE  ART  OF  LIVING  TOGETHER" 

To  be  presented  by  Dr.  Samuel  Mac- 
aulay  Lindsay  of  Brookline,  guest 
speaker  at  the  Bristol  County  Annual 
Home  Bureau  Bay,  Saturday,  June  5, 
at  the  Dighton  High  School,  10.30  A. 
M.  to  3.30  P.  M. 

Other  features  include  Recreation, 
Exhibits,  One-Act  Play,  and  talks  by 
Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr,  State  Home 
Demonstration  Leader  and  Miss  Ruth 
Mclntire,   Recreation   Specialist. 


HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 

HOW  SAFE   IS   YOUR  HOME? 

Almost  everyone  thinks  of  a  home  as 
a  refuge  from  harm  and  yet  the  home  is 
not  without  its  dangers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  "there's  no  place  like  home  for 
accidents".  Injuries  in  the  home  take 
an  unwarranted  annual  toll  in  life,  suf- 
fering and  economic  loss.  Many  fatal 
accidents  occur  in  the  home.  People  are 
burned  to  death,  they  fall,  are  suffocat- 
ed, asphyxiated,  poisoned,  strangled, 
shot,    electrocuted    and    even    drowned. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross,  more  acci- 
dents occur  in  the  home  than  on  our 
streets  and  highways,  more  than  in  our 
factories.  In  1934  there  were  34,500  ac- 
cidental deaths  in  American  homes, 
150,000  family  members  were  perma- 
nently disabled  and  4,950,000  were  tem- 
porarily disabled.  The  cost  of  all  the 
home  accidents  amounted  to  $640,000,- 
000.  Falls  were  responsible  for  14,100 
of  the  deaths  or  47  per  cent,  of  all  the 
home  fatalities. 

Most  of  the  fatal  accidents  and 
thousands  of  accidents  that  are  less  se- 
rious, but  painful  and  disabling,  could 
be  prevented  if  attention  were  given  to 
the  causes  of  accidents. 

A  neat,  convenient,  and  orderly  home 
in  good  repair  tends  to  reduce  the  acci- 


dent hazard.  Order  is  an  essential  to  the 
attractive,  livable  home  and  to  the  safe 
home.  The  grouping  of  the  furniture, 
the  choice  and  hanging  of  curtains  and 
draperies,  the  selection  and  placing  of 
rugs,  the  choice  of  accessories  used  in 
the  home  and  the  arrangement  of  all  of 
the  furnishings  so  that  there  are  free 
passageways  between  doors  all  con- 
tribute toward  making  the  home  more 
attractive  and  reduce  the  accidents  that 
occur  in  it. 

Falls  are  responsible  for  injury  to 
more  people  in  the  home  than  any  other 
type  of  accident.  Many  of  these  falls 
can  be  prevented  if  the  house  is  order- 
ly— ^that  is,  "if  there  is  a  place  for 
everything  and  everything  in  its  place." 

Other  hazards  causing  falls  neces- 
sitate the  making  of  repairs  about  the 
house,  in  some  cases  new  stairs,  a  stair 
rail,  and  new  floors.  Most  of  the  falls 
that  occur  in  the  home  are  caused  by: 

Slippery  floors — small  or  scatter  rugs 
—small  obstacles  on  the  floor — stairs 
and  steps — chairs  and  other  step  ladder 
substitutes  —  defective  screens — defec- 
tive railings  or  porches. 

Falls    are    most    often    fatal    to    old    age 

Per  Cent 
Age  Group  Fatalities 

0-4  years  - - ■••- 8 

5-14  years  - - 18 

15-64  years - 35 

65  years  and  over - 77 

The  Most  Dangerous  Room  for  Falls  at 
Home 

In  bedroom  .    .  -  39 

In  living  room  _    _  _  21 

On  stairs  or  steps        _  16 

In  kitchen  ....      -  -  H 

In  dining  room  -    -  6 

In  bathroom       .  4 

In  other  places      .  3 


BETTER  LIGHT  FOR  BETTER  SIGHT 

Do  You  Know  That — Good  lighting  in 
the  home  is  especially  important  where 
there  are  children? 

Do  You  Know  That — Eye  strain  and 
.  injury,  bent  neck  and  back,  and  a 
strained  expression  in  children  are  of- 
ten caused  by  poor  lighting? 

Do  You  Know  That — The  behavior, 
efficiency,  and  happiness  of  the  child  is 
effected  by  his  vision,  not  only  in  child- 
hood but  throughout  life? 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  our  young 
people  have  defective  vision.  The  eyes 
of  a  child  are  especially  subject  to  in- 
jury because  they  are  not  fully  devel- 
oped in  growth  or  function. 

Children  who  spend  their  evening  in 
reading  and  study  require  the  best 
lighting  possible.     Otherwise,  their  eyes 


may   suffer  harmful  results  which   may 
handicap  them  in  later  life. 

The  child  becomes  more  quickly  fa- 
tigued when  he  works  by  a  poor  light. 
This  may  cause  irritability  or  nervous 
tension.  Often  it  causes  him  to  hold  his 
book  too  close  to  his  eyes.  If  this  is 
continued  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
it  causes  malformation  of  eye  muscles 
which  results  in  near  sightedness.  If 
the  child  holds  his  book  closer  than  14 
inches,  the  chances  are  that  poor  light- 
ing is  causing  him  to  strain  his  eyes. 
Check  up  on  the  Lighting  in  Your 
Home 

Provide  adequate  lighting  throughout 
the  home. 

Use  lamps  that  make  a  soft,  diffused 
light  throughout  the  room. 

Use  lamps  that  are  the  correct  height 
to  prevent  glare.  Use  no  unshaded 
bulbs. 

Place  the  lamps  so  that  no  shadow 
falls  upon  the  work  or  book. 


HIGHER  LIVING  COSTS 

The  cost  of  living  has  increased  about 
six  per  cent  in  the  past  three  years,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  H.  J.  Haynes,  house- 
hold management  specialist  at  Massa- 
chusetts State  College.  The  housewife 
must  have  $1.06  to  buy  what  she  bought 
three  years  ago  with   $1.00. 

House  furnishings  are  showing  the 
largest  advance  in  price  of  all  house- 
hold products  compared  with  one  year 
ago,  Mrs.  Haynes  says.  All  prices  have 
advanced  during  the  past  month,  but 
floor  coverings  and  blankets  show  the 
greatest  increase,  with  furniture, 
sheets,  comfortables,  electrical  appli- 
ances, and  china  also  moving  up. 

Many  consumers  have  not  felt  recent 
price  increases  because  retail  stocks 
generally  have  not  been  marked  up. 
However,  new  stocks  will  reflect  ad- 
vances, she  says.  With  the  continuing 
increase  in  prices,  the  housewife  will 
find  it  to  her  advantage  to  buy  any 
needed  home  furniture  before  prices  go 
higher  if  the  best  return  is  to  be  ob- 
tained for  the  money  expended. 


CANNING  SCHOOLS 


To  be  conducted  by  Prof.  W.  R. 
Cole  of  the  M.asachusetts  State  Col- 
lege at  the  following  centers: 


June 
July 
July 
August 


Taunton 


6 
20 


New  Bedford 

9 

7 

21 

4 


^-^ 


BRISTOL    COUNTY     FARMERS'     BULLETIN 


JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 

HERMAN    MORSE 

Herman  M.orse,  then  of  Acushnet  but 
now  of  Taunton,  first  joined  a  4-H  Club 
in  1920.  He  wasn't  satisfied  to  take  up 
one  project  but  decided  to  handle  six 
for  a  starter.  They  were  Garden,  Dairy, 
Corn,  Pig,  Poultry,  and  Potato  Clubs. 
The  Club  Agent  rather  discouraged 
Herman  from  carrying  so  many,  ad- 
vising him  to  do  one  well.  However, 
Herman  took  on  the  six  and  finished 
them  all  in  good  shape. 

Of  course,  he  continued  in  club  work 
the  next  year  and  for  several  years  af- 
ter. In  1922  he  won  a  County  Cham- 
pionship in  the  Potato  Project  and  was 
awarded  a  free  trip  to  Camp  Gilbert  at 
the  State  College,  Amherst. 

In  all,  Herman  was  in  club  work  five 
years,  after  which  he  enrolled  at  the 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
where  he  graduated  in  1926. 

Since  that  time  he  has  been  in  two 
diflFerent  farm  positions,  the  present  one 
being  herdsman  at  the  Taunton  Infirm- 
ary Farm. 

Herman  was  married  in  1927  and  now 
with  Mfs.  Morse  has  a  nice,  healthy 
family  of  four  children. 

He  has  been  more  or  less  active  in 
the  County  4-H  Service  Club  and  will 
assume  charge  of  the  4-H  Dairy  Show 
at  the  coming  Rehoboth  Fair  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Herman  expects,  before  many  years, 
to  own  and  operate  a  farm  of  his  own. 


COUNTY  CAMP   NOTES 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  camp 
costs  are  going  to  be  considerably  high- 
er this  year,  we  are  not  charging  any 
more  than  usual.  This,  however,  may  be 
the  last  year  that  we  will  be  able  to 
keep  it  down  to  $5.00.  Take  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  this  year. 

The  County  Camp  Committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  4-H  Service  Club 
Meeting  consists  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: Mrs.  Clara  M.  Ashley,  Berkley, 
Chairman;  John  Perry,  Jr.,  Dax-tmouth; 
Mrs.  D.  Lee  Johnson,  Rehoboth;  and 
the  Club  Agents.  Of  course,  the  Presi- 
dent, Joseph  Merrill  of  Raynham  is  ex- 
officio  a  member.  Any  questions  to  any 
of  these  folks  will  be  answered  prompt- 
ly. Applications  for  Camp  should  be 
made  to  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Ashley,  R.F.D. 
No.  1,  Taunton. 

TENT  CATERPILLAR  CONTEST 

Preliminary  reports  on  the  Tent  Cat- 
erpillar Contest  indicate  that  the  final 
count  vnll  be  well  ahead  of  last  year. 
Last  year  the  club  members  in  this 
county  collected  and  destroyed  over 
60,000  nests. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  the 
following    schools:    Thwaites,    Assonet; 


Berkley;  Pleasant  Street  School,  Reho- 
both; Leonard  School,  Taunton;  Coun- 
ty Street  School,  Taunton;  Marie  S. 
Howard  School,  Acushnet;  Westport 
Factory  School,  Westport;  and  the 
Barrowsville   School,   Norton. 

A  free  trip  goes  to  the  highest  stand- 
ing individual.  The  contest  closes  on 
Saturday,  May  15,  which  is  the  day  set 
apart  to  collect  and  destroy  the  tents. 


SERVICE  CLUB  OUTING 

The  County  Service  Club  has  been 
invited  to  the  Club  Agent's  Cottage  in 
Brewster,  on  the  Cape,  on  the  16th  of 
May.  All  Service  Club  members  are  in- 
vited to  go.  It  will  be  a  fine  day's  outing 
if  the  weather  is  good. 


GARDEN  NOTES 

Additional  garden  clubs  have  been 
organized  in  the  Oakland  section  of 
Taunton  with  Mr.  Willard  Chace  as 
leader;  North  Rehoboth  with  Mary 
Schobel  as  leader,  and  one  in  Acushnet 
with  Raymond  Parker  as  leader. 

This  year  each  garden  club  member 
will  be  obliged  to  collect  and  mount  ten 
specimens  of  garden  diseases.  A  very 
helpful  and  interesting  illustrative  book- 
let has  been  prepared  by  Prof.  0.  C. 
Boyd,  Extension  Plant  Pathologist,  to 
guide  each  garden  club  member.  This 
will  be  sent  out  at  once. 

GIRLS'    ACHIEVEMENT    DAY 

The  Second  Annual  Girls'  Achieve- 
ment Day  was  held  on  Saturday,  May  1, 
at  the  Dighton  High  School  from  10.00 
A.  M.  to  3.00  P.  M. 

The  morning  was  given  to  Clothing, 
Food,  and  Home  Furnishing  Contests. 
Eighty-four  girls  participated  in  the 
County-wide  Dress  Contest  and  Style 
Revue.  Room  permits  the  names  only  of 
those  in  the  Excellent  or  Blue  Seal 
Class.  In  the  Junior  Contest  were:  Eu- 
nice Chatterton,  Arlene  Chatterton, 
Somerset;  Avis  Chace,  Shirley  Ben- 
nett, Barbara  Charlwood,  Taunton.  In- 
termediate prize  winners  were:  Ger- 
trude Chatterton,  Somerset;  Antonette 
Romeo,  Fall  River,  and  Ora  Chace, 
Taunton.  The  older  girls  receiving 
prizes  were:  Rosalina  Branco,  Somer- 
set; Ellen  Swanson,  Rehoboth;  Virginia 
Dustin,  Mansfield,  in  the  School  Dress 
Class.  Rita  Vincent,  Rehoboth,  Wool 
Suit;  Irene  Webster,  Taunton,  Inform- 
al Party. 

In  the  Food  Contests,  girls  exhibit- 
ing muffins  who  received  Excellent 
scores  were:  Dorothy  Blackmore,  North 
Dartmouth;  Janet  Buck,  Barbara  Dus- 
tin, Martha  Short,  Janette  Sweet  of 
Mansfield.  Exhibit  of  Cake  for  older 
girls,  Excellent  awards  were:  Alice  Le- 
mieux,  Cecelia  Scribner,  Bernice  Jack- 
son, Evelyn  Bradley,  North  Dartmouth; 
Muriel   Salley,  Rehoboth;  Opal  Hinton, 


Taunton.  Party  Favor,  Barbara  Smith, 
Rehoboth.  Judging  Contest  for  junior 
food  members,  awards  were  Barbara 
Carrier,  North  Dartmouth;  Mary  Boyn- 
ton,  Janette  Buck,  Mansfield.  For  old- 
er girls,  Lorraine  Lavigne,  Alice  Le- 
mieux,  Cecelia  Scribner,  Dartmouth  and 
Muriel  Salley,  Rehoboth.  Food  Note- 
book for  beginners,  Evelyn  Santos, 
Taunton;  Mary  Rita  Flood,  Taunton; 
Ruth  Brayton,  North  Dartmouth;  Lil- 
lian Stott,  Rehoboth;  Lorraine  Lavigne, 
North  Dartmouth;  Muriel  Salley,  North 
Rehoboth;  Alice  Silvia,  Opal  Hinton, 
Taunton;  Barbara  Smith,  Attleboro; 
Gladys  McConville,  New  Bedford. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 

The  results  of  the  Egg  Laying  Con- 
test for  March  are  as  follows: 

By  Individuals:  First  ribbon,  Leon 
Fozzy,  Jr.,  South  Easton;  Second  ribbon, 
Richard  Jones,  South  Easton;  Third 
ribbon,  Bankert  Brothers,  South  Attle- 
boro. Others  in  order  and  receiving  over 
fifteen  eggs  per  bird  from  their  flocks, 
are:  Robert  Allen,  Easton;  Bernard  Pa- 
quette.  North  Dartmouth;  John  Riley, 
East  Taunton;  Lawrence  Bliss,  Attle- 
boro; Raymond  Furmanik,  East  Taun- 
ton; Davis  Briggs,  Attebolro;  Randolph 
Riley,  East  Taunton;  Omer  Bemier, 
North  Westport;  Leonard  Doran  and 
Theodore  Paquette,  North  Dartmouth; 
Melbourne  Hicks  and  Edwin  Eastwood 
of  South  Easton  were  tied  for  next 
place;  George  Remillard,  Burton  Bil- 
lings, Attleboro;  Harold  Hudson,  South 
Easton;  Alfred  Henault,  East  Taunton; 
Francis  Williams,  South  Easton,  and 
Frank  Ludviania,  East  Taunton. 

By  Clubs:  First,  Grade  A  Club,  South 
Easton;  Second,  Oak  Hill  Club,  Attle- 
boro; Third,  Caswell  Club,  East  Taun- 
ton; Fourth,  Full-0-Pep  Club,  North 
Dartmouth;  Fifth,  Chick  and  Chizel, 
South  Attleboro;  Sixth,  Greenwood 
Club,  North  Westport. 


POULTRYMEN  CO-OPERATE   IN  4-H 
CLUB  WORK 

Each  of  the  following  poultrymen  in 
Bristol  County  very  kindly  donated  50 
day-old  chicks  to  4-H  club  members  in 
this  county.  They  are  as  follows :  Messrs. 
R.  E.  and  F.  H.  Kendrick,  and  Mr.  Na- 
than B.  Rounsevell,  Freetown;  Miss  E. 
G.  Casey,  Mf.  James  Phillips  of  the 
Phillips  Farm  and  Peckham  Brothers  of 
New  Bedford. 

Mr.  Ralph  Mason  of  the  Laneway 
Farm  in  Taunton,  gave  a  case  and  a 
half  of  his  pedigreed  Parmenter  Red 
eggs. 

We  greatly  appreciate  what  these 
poutrymen  have  done  and  we  feel  all 
those  receiving  chicks  or  eggs  have 
acknowledged  and  thanked  the  above 
named  poultrymen.  Twelve  club  mem- 
bers have  benefited  by  this  enterprise. 
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FARM  &  HOME  WEEK 


AROUND  THE  FARMS 


THE  CONSUMER  -  VEGETABLES 


Chances  for  an  educative  vacation  are 
excellent  according  to  reports  from  the 
Massachusetts  State  College.  Preliminary 
announcements  have  just  been  made  re- 
garding the  annual  Farm  and  Home 
Week  which  is  to  be  held  July  27,  28, 
29,  and  30. 

With  living  expenses  as  cheap  as  they 
are  in  Amherst,  Farm  and  Home  Week 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  take  a 
pleasant  vacation  and  at  the  same  time 
brush  up  on  latest  farm  and  home  in- 
formation. 

Here's  just  a  general  idea  of  what  the 
program  will  include:  Home  flowers, 
three  days,  with  such  speakers  as  Mrs. 
Dorothy^  Biddle,  editor  of  Garden  Digest ; 
Dorcas  Brigham  of  Williamsburg;  and 
W.  N.  Craig  of  Weymouth;  and  then  a 
special  flower  arrangement  clinic  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  everyone. 

The  vegetable  garden  program  will  be 
largely  on  the  point  of  view  of  what  the 
consumer  demands  in  the  way  of  fresh 
vegetables. 

The  poultrymen  will  be  holding  their 
25th  annual  meeting  with  such  speakers 
as  F.  R.  Beaudette  of  Rutgers  University, 
New  Jersey;  L.  F.  Paine  of  Kansas  State 
College;  and  A.  G.  Holmes  of  Stoneham, 
Massachusetts. 

The  fruit  growers  will  have  their  usual 
two-day  session  with  such  speakers  as 
B.  R.  Gardner  of  Michigan  State  College; 
Harold  Rogers,  Southington,  Connecticut; 
J.  Gelder  of  Cha22y,  New  York.  These 
men  and  others  will  cover  pruning,  spray- 
ing, bud  sports,  growing  and  selling 
apples,  and  small  fruits. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  and  Charles 
M.  Gardner  of  Westfield  are  the  leading 
speakers  on  the  Grange  Day  program 
which  is  scheduled  for  Friday,  July  30. 

There  will  be  a  three-day  session  de- 
voted to  dairy  and  general  agriculture, 
covering  milk  marketing,  governmental 
control,  home  grown  crops,  dairy  herd 
selection,  and  dairy  herd  diseases,  with 
such  speakers  as  O.  E.  Reed  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture;  E.  S.  Savage 
of  Cornell  University;  R.  W.  Smith,  New 
Hampshire  state  veterinarian,  and  others. 

The  forestry  program  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  with  the  principal  topics  being 
weeding,  thinning,  and  estimating  stand- 
ing timber.  A  trip  to  Mount  Toby,  the 
college  experimental  forest,  will  conclude 
the  program. 

E.  S.  Savage  will  also  speak  to  the  feed 
dealers  on  new  feeds  ond  the  feed  sit- 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  2) 


The  Poultry  industry  in  Bristol  County 
seems  to  show  three  distinct  types  of 
business,  when  one  looks  over  the  flocks 
in  this  section  of  the  country.  First  we 
have  the  very  large  number  of  compar- 
atively small  flocks  of  around  fifty  hens 
that  are  kept  mainly  for  home  or  farm 
use.  A  few  eggs  are  sold  from  these 
flocks,  but  they  are  usually  looked  upon 
as  a  source  of  food  for  the  home.  Then 
■we  see  those  flock  of  200  to  400  or  more 
hins  with  a  yearly  rearing  of  about  a 
thousand  chickens.  Usually  these  flocks 
are  a  part  of  a  regular  farm  enterprise 
such  as  dairying  or  market  gardening,  or 
a  part-time  business  along  with  some 
factory  work.  The  poultry  products 
usually  go  to  stores  or  such  wholesale 
outlets  as  auctions  or  commission  houses. 
The  broilers  go  from  the  farm  in  one 
load  as  a  rule  and  the  yearly  sales  of 
eggs  may  fluctuate  considerably  due  to 
the  once  a  year  hatching  program.  And 
next  we  find  the  man  whose  main  line 
of  work  is  in  the  poultry  industry.  He  is 
a  specialist  in  that  line  with  no  other 
farm  enterprise.  The  flock  usually  consists 
of  at  least  1500  layers.  Many  times  the 
farm  is  small  in  area,  and  all  land  is 
used  for  houses  and  range.  Markets  are 
usually  of  the  wholesale,  hatching  egg, 
or  baby  chick  type. 

In  former  periods  of  hard  going  in 
the  industry  when  a  decrease  was  made 
in  flocks  it  occurred  in  the  "part-time" 
group  principally,  with  some  cut  down 
in  the  home  flock.  The  reasons  seen  were 
that  the  factories  at  low  production  and 
unemployment  rather  general,  many  went 
into  poultry  keeping  in  their  spare  time 
until  their  markets  were  seriously  affected 
due  to  the  low  purchasing  power  by  the 
public.  Then  the  flocks  were  reduced  or 
eliminated.  At  present,  however,  we  see 
a  different  picture.  A  grain  price  excep- 
tionally high  and  the  selling  price  of 
eggs  and  poultry  rather  low,  means  that 
with  business  supposedly  better,  buying 
power  of  the  consumer  is  better  and  we 
find  the  first  two  groups  of  poultrymen 
able  to  keep  their  flocks  going  because  of 
other  income,  not  because  of  the  profit 
they  are  making.  But  the  third  group, 
those  men  engaged  in  rather  intensive 
poultry  production,  find  that  instead  of 
the  "shoe  pinching",  they  are  almost 
without  shoes  to  pinch.  Monthly  feed 
costs  are  very  high  with  little  relief  in 
sight,  market  prices  of  products  ruinously 
low. 


The  consumer  wants  fresh  vegetables 
and  the  fresher  they  are  the  more  he  will 
eat.  The  grower  should  take  every  means 
possible  to  put  his  vegetables  into  the 
consumers'  hands  so  that  the  consumer 
wants  to  eat  them.  Here  are  some  things 
one  should  do  in  harvesting  vegetables: 
Harvest  the  crop  early  in  the  day  when 
it  is  cool ;  put  the  produce  in  a  cool  place 
after  harvesting  and  use  ice  on  those 
crops  that  need  it. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  stay  alive  after 
harvest  and  in  some  cases  continue  to 
grow.  Respiration  takes  place  for  a  while 
after  harvest.  It  is  the  taking  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  liberation  of  oxygen  plus 
the  breaking  down  of  carbohydrates  that 
evolve  heat  and  accounts  for  self -heating 
in  piled  produce. 

The  problem  for  the  grower  is  the  one 
of  preventing  the  ill  effects  of  giving  off 
heat.  Pre-cooling  and  the  use  of  ice  will 
prevent  this  breakdown.  The  use  of  paper 
by  most  growers  keeps  the  product  in 
good  shape  until  the  market  is  reached. 
Some  storekeepers  do  not  do  all  they 
should  to  keep  farm  products  in  good 
condition  to  make  it  attractive  to  the 
buyer.  There  is  little  one  can  do  in  this 
case  since  it  is  easier  for  him  to  sell 
canned  produce  rather  that  local  farm 
produce. 

To  my  mind,  the  remedy  is  not  speci- 
fic, but  general.  To  begin  with  there  are 
probably  some  engaged  in  the  business 
that  are  handicapped  through  lack  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  work.  If 
accurate  bookkeeping  was  kept,  the 
figures  would  show  a  loss  in  operation 
and  no  one  can  continue  long  under  such 
conditions.  Other  factors  that  are  really 
important  are  the  average  production  per 
bird  per  year  of  all  birds  housed.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  housing 
(after  rearing  and  housing  costs  are  con- 
sidered) a  thousand  pullets  in  October 
and  finishing  the  year  with  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  and  a  flock  which  will  only 
count  up  to  six  hundred  at  the  some  date. 
Average  production  for  the  flock  should 
be  based  on  the  number  of  birds  housed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  laying  year.  High 
mortality  during  the  year  is  costly.  What 
good  is  a  bird  of  200  eggs  a  year  prob- 
ability or  breeding  if  she  dies  after  lay- 
ing 100  eggs.  She  is  nothing  more  than 
a  100  egg  bird.  So  stock  used,  its  liv- 
ability  and  productive  capacity  should  be 
considered  far  more  than  it  is. 

And  in  spite  of  information  to  the 
(Continued  Page  2,   Column   1) 
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BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH  COW  TEST  ASSOCIATION  REPORT— MONTH  OF 

MAY,  1937 
Total  herds,  28;  Total  cows  on  test,  853;  No.  cows  in  milk,  745;  No.  cows  dry, 
108;  Average  production  per  cow,  844  pounds  milk,  33.4  pounds  butterfat;  Average 
butterfat  test,  3.96. 

10  HIGHEST  HERDS 
Owner   and   Address  Average 

No.  Cows     Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Fat 
Laneway  Dairy  Farm,  Taunton  13  1002  45.1 

Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth  20  1090  44.3 

Leslie  N.  Clark,  Middleboro  8  1055  42.1 

Prescott  Farm,  No.  Dartmouth  18  1059  40.2 

David  M.  Peckham,  Rehoboth  21  106l  39. 

Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven  74  887  38.2 

Bristol  County  Agricultural  School,  Segreganset  25  1057  37.5 

George  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield  27  1166  37.4 

Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater  22  832  36.5 

Sol-E.-Mar  Farm,  So.  Dartmouth  28  938  35.8 
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10  HIGH  COWS  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 

Owner   and   Address                                  Cow       Breed  Lbs.Milk     Lbs.Fat 

Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater                   3             Gr.H.  2093              92.1 

Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven   *                       "Diana"      Gr.H.  2238             85. 

Lakeville  State  Sanatorium,  *                   1119         P.B.H.  2167             82.3 

Dana  Farm,   Fairhaven   *                      "Sarcastic"    P.B.H.  2089              81.5 

Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater                  15           P.B.J.  1296             79.1 

Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater                   1            Gr.H.  2195             79. 

Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth                 "Elinor"      P.B.A.  1903             76.1 

Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven  *                           "Anna"       Gr.H.  1829              73.2 

Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth                  "Edith"      P.B.A.  1460             73. 

Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven  *                         "Molly"      Gr.H.  2118              69.9 

In  addition  to  above  44  other  cows  in  Association  produced  over  60  pounds 

butterfat  during  month  of  May. 

*  Donates  cows  milked  3  times  daily. 

ERNEST  L.  GOFF,  Supervisor. 
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THE  GOAL  OF  AN  AGRICULTURAL  POLICY 

The  policy  farmers  are  developing 
seeks  to  provide  for  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  use  and  the  wisest  care 
of  national  resources  with,  at  the  same 
time,  ample  production  at  prices  fair  to 
both  consumers  and  producers. 

Specifically,  such  a  program  of  agri- 
cultural  conservation   would — 

(1)  Safeguard  soil  against  exploitation. 

(2)  Enable  agriculture  to  provide  for 
the  farmer's  family  a  living  stan- 


dard comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by 
the  other  three-fourths  of  the 
country's  population. 

(3)  Enable  agriculture  to  contribute  its 
share  tothe  business  and  industry  of 
the  Nation  through  possessing  an 
adequate  and  stable  farm  buying 
power. 

(4)  Supply  the  Nation  with  food  and 
fiber  in  abundance,  but  not  is  such 
excess  as  to  penalize  the  farmer  and 
through  him  the  national  economy. 


AROUND  THE  FARMS 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3) 

contrary  there  is  still  to  be  seen  on  too 
many  of  our  farms  such  conditions  as 
bare  ranges,  shadeless  yards,  broken  down 
feed  hoppers  that  are  certainly  not  waste- 
less, worm  and  coccidiosis  affected  birds 
that  will  never  make  a  dollar  for  the 
owner,  and  thin  birds  due  to  lack  of 
sufficient  feed. 

Until  we  take  a  full,  frank,  and  com- 
plete analysis  of  our  business  there  will 
still  be  those  who  will  try  to  make  a 
living  at  something  which  cannot  do  it 
under  their  present  management.  On  the 
larger  poultry  farms  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  owners  have  got  to  take  a  tip 
from  their  dairy  friends  and  raise  part 
of  their  feeds.  In  the  industry  as  a  whole 
a  more  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
all  to  see  that  their  products  are  of  the 
best  possible  to  grow  and  that  the  con- 
suming public  has  an  opportunity  to 
know  what  a  good  food  you  produce. 
By  the  way,  did  you  have  an  egg  for 
breakfast  ? 


FARM  &  HOME  WEEK 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  1) 
uation.  E.  A.  Perregaux  and  Paul  Putnam 
of   Connecticut   State   College   are   other 
speakers. 

The  beekeepers  will  have  such  speakers 
as  Allen  Latham  of  Norwichtown,  Con- 
necticut ;  E.  F.  Phillips  and  George  Rea  of 
Cornell. 

The  Associated  Women  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  will  again  hold  their  public  speak- 
ing contest  on  Friday.  "Health  for  Rural 
America"  is  the  topic. 

Lawn  Day,  Parent-Teacher  Day,  a 
special  conference  on  governmental  prob- 
lems, a  four-day  program  for  home- 
makers,  and  special  programs  on  com- 
munity organization  and  recreation  will 
complete  the  Farm  and  Home  Week  pro- 
gram. 

Printed  programs  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  the  first  part  of  July. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NOTES 


Ten  boys  and  two  instructors  went  on 
a  deep  sea  fishing  trip  Thursday,  May  27. 
Because  of  the  rough  water  a  few  did 
not  enjoy  the  trip  as  well  as  they  might 
have,  but  the  majority  had  a  wonderful 
time.  Forty  five  fish  were  caught,  the 
largest  caught  by  Burton  Booker,  weigh- 
ing five  pounds,  and  the  smallest  caught 
by  Walter  Falk. 


The  May  Queen  Dance  was  held  Fri- 
day evening.  May  14.  It  was  indeed  a 
May  party  with  the  auditorium  beautifully 
decorated  with  apple  blossoms. 

There  were  many  contestants  for  the 
May  Queen's  throne,  and  each  one  would 
have  been  a  choice  for  a  Queen.  Miss 
Barbara  Sherman,  who  received  a  certi- 
ficate from  the  school  this  spring,  was 
chosen   May  Queen. 


calendar  for  summer  events 
Moonlight  Trip  to  Cuttyhunk 

June  twenty-third,  the  pupils  and 
friends  of  the  school  are  invited  to  a 
trip  to  Cuttyhunk,  with  a  lobster  supper 
at  the  island.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Pettey 
with  be  the  host  and  hostess.  The  charge 
will  be  $  per  person. 

If  you  wish  to  go  please  notify  the 
office  early  because  the  number  is  limited. 


Camping  Trip  to  Crowell  Hill 

The  week-end  camping  trip  will  be 
held  July  17  and  18  at  Crowell  Hill  in 
Auburn.  This  event  is  always  enjoyed, 
with  swimming,  athletics,  cooking  over  an 
open  fire,  sleeping  under  the  stars.  The 
party  will  leave  the  dormitory  Saturday 
noon  and  return  Sunday  evening.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  attending  church  Sunday 
morning.  Mr.  Wyman  Hawkes  and  Mr. 
Wayne  Philbrook  will  be  the  instructors 
in  charge.  Please  call  the  school  office  if 
you  wish  to  go. 


Beach  Party 

The  Beach  Party  will  be  held  at  Fort 
Phoenix  August  4.  There  will  be  swim- 
ming and  diving  contests,  hot  dogs  and 
coffee  and  dessert.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  O. 
Woodward  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  A. 
Millard  will  be  hosts  and  hostesses. 


Tennis,  Horeshoe  and  Canoe  Meet 

September      17.      Mr.     Wyeth,     Mr. 

Hawkes,  and  Mr.  Tufts  are  the  advisors. 


If  any  of  these  events  must  be  post- 
poned on  account  of  rain,  they  will  be 
scheduled  one  week  later. 


Registrations  of  new  pupils  for  the 
coming  school  year  are  coming  in  fast. 
If  you  wish  to  enroll  please  notify  the 
school  office  at  once. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 


ECONOMIC    VALUE    OF    A    HOME 

GARDEN  AND  HOME  CANNED 

PRODUCTS 

William  R.  Cole 

Extension  Specialist  in  Horticultural 
Manufactures 


Many  homemakers  and  householders 
are  interested  in  reducing  the  cost  of  food 
for  the  family  by  operating  a  vegetable 
garden  and  by  canning  or  otherwise  pre- 
serving some  of  the  products  of  such 
effort.  This  naturally  leads  to  an  interest 
in  the  dollars  and  cents  of  such  effort. 

The  average  size  family  is  five  in  num- 
ber. 

A  vegetable  garden  for  such  a  family, 
designed  to  produce  all  possible  food  for 
a  year  and  not  including  potatoes,  needs 
to  be  about  5,000  square  feet  in  area. 
The  money  cost,  if  fitting  the  land  be 
done  by  horse  or  other  power,  will  be 
about  $10.00  on  the  average.  This  figure 
includes  fitting  land,  fertilizer,  seeds  and 
plants,  and  materials  necessary  to  control 
insects  and  diseases. 

The  man  labor  involved  will  amount 
to  about  200  hours  or  an  average  of  one 
hour  per  day  for  the  garden  season  from 
April  to  November.  At  some  periods 
more  than  an  hour  a  day  will  be  needed ; 
at  others  there  will  be  many  days  when 
no  work  is  called  for. 

Such  a  garden  properly  planned  and 
managed  and  well  cared  for  will,  in  an 
.average  season  produce  considerably  more 
than  2,500  pounds  of  vegetables.  Of  this 
total,  in  a  program  devoted  to  correct 
division  of  use,  about  800  pounds  will 
be  eaten  fresh,  1,000  pounds  preserved  by 
canning  and  700  pounds  preserved  by 
storing. 

Home  canning  costs  are  also  rather 
•difficult  to  figure.  Four  elements  enter 
the  problem:  three  of  them,  viz.  material 
used,  containers  and  heat,  may  be  quite 
accurately  estimated.  The  fourth,  labor, 
is  an  exceedingly  variable  factor. 

Material  costs  for  pint  jars  on  the  basis 
allowed  for  home  garden  crops,  will 
average  for  all  varieties  approximately  3 
-cents. 

The  following  table  of  canning  costs 
is  based  on  (1)  material  values  as  set 
up  for  home  garden  crops;  (2)  jars 
■valued  at  one-fourth  of  first  cost  per  year ; 
(The  average  life  of  jars  is  four  years)  ; 
(3)  heat  charged  at  II/2  cents  per  pint 
jar  or  2I/2  cents  per  quart  jar.  It  is 
belived  to  be  a  reasonably  accurate 
average. 

Glass  Tin 

Pint       Quart     No.    2     No.    3 
Materials      .03         .055  .03         .05 

Containers,  including 
ring  .03         .035         .035       .045 

Heat  .01  .02  .01  .02 


.07         .11  .075       .115 

To  illustrate  the  above  with  a  specific 

■commodity    the    following    example    on 

tomatoes  is  given 

One  bushel   (60  pounds)  will  average 


to  produce  30  pints  or  No.  2  cans;  20 
quarts  or  No.  3  cans. 

One  Bushel  (60  pounds)  Tomatoes 

Glass  Tin 

Pint        Quart  No.  2     No.  3 

Material        1.20       1.20  1.20       1.20 
Containers,  including 

ring                 .90       1.05  1.05        1.35 

Heat               .28         .56  .28         .56 

2.38       2.81       2.53       3.11 
per  pkg.         .079       .14         .084       .155 

Labor  cannot  be  figured  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy.  It  does  not  represent 
money  spent  but  money  earned.  At  forty 
cents  per  hour  and  averaged  for  all  can- 
ning it  may  reasonably  be  figured  at  4 
cents  per  pint  jar  or  No.  2  can  and 
7  cents  per  quart  jar  or  No.  3  can. 
This  would  make  the  above  costs  on 
tomatoes  run  at  12  cents,  21  cents,  13 
cents,  23  cents.  Comparing  home  canning 
cost  with  bought  costs  only  money  spent 
should  be  considered  and  the  difference 
credited  as  money  earned. 

In  the  garden  project  the  labor  in- 
volved should  be  credited  at  the  differ- 
ence between  money  spent  and  value 
placed  on  products.  It  will  average  more 
than  $40.00  for  a  good  garden. 

In  the  canning  project  based  on  the 
number  of  jars  that  should  be  put  up; 
375  pints  or  its  equivalent  in  other  con- 
tainers; this  labor  credit  will  be  more 
than  $25.00 

In  a  well  planned  program,  preserva- 
tion by  storage  is  included.  This  calls  for 
a  good  cold  room  which  involves  some 
construction  expense.  This  is,  however, 
a  small  item.  It  need  not  cost  over  10 
or  15  dollars  to  create  such  a  room  and 
dividing  this  by  the  length  of  use  makes 
its  cost  negligible. 

The  value  of  the  garden  usually  in- 
creases as  the  stored  crops  are  used  be- 
cause retail  prices  of  such  crops  increase 
as  the  season  goes  on.  Root  crops,  cab- 
bage, etc.,  valued  at  2  cents  a  pound 
when  crediting  the  garden,  are  very  often 
worth  much  more  than  that  when  used 
during  the  winter. 

Valuation  of  jams,  jellies,  conserves, 
etc.,  etc.,  is  more  difficult  than  is  the 
case  on  canned  products.  Raw  materials 
are  usually  purchased  and  at  widely  vary- 
ing prices.  Only  a  rather  rough  estimate 
can  be  given  as  a  basis  for  credit  for  this 
effort.  This  estimate  is  based  on  cost 
figures  in  laboratory  practice  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Materials,  including  sugar  and  heat, 
involve  a  cost  of  about  11/2  cents  an 
ounce  or  24  cents  a  pound  as  an  average 
for  all  fruit  products. 

To  summarize: 

Garden  crops  may  be  valued  at  2  cents 
per  pound  or  II/2  cents  per  foot  of  row. 

Canned  goods  may  be  valued  at  8 
cents  per  pint  or  No.  2  can  at  14  cents 
per  quart  or  No.   3  can. 

Stored  vegetables  may  be  valued  at 
twice  the  value  of  fresh  from  garden  or 


3  cents  per  pound  or  l^/i  cents  per  foot 
of  row. 

Fruit  products  may  be  valued  at  10 
cents  per  package. 

CANNING  MEETINGS 

Taunton  Gas  Light  Building, 
Taunton — June  8,  July  6  and  20,  and 
August  3. 

New  Bedford  Gas  &  Electric  Com- 
pany, New  Bedford — June  9,  July  7 
and  21,  and  August  4. 

Woman's  Club  House,  Rochester 
— June  11,  July  9  and  23,  and  August  6. 

We  are  joining  with  Plymouth  County 
at  Rochester  for  one  canning  center.  We 
hope  that  Bristol  County  people  near  that 
center  will  avail  themselves  of  this  priv- 
ilege. 


HOME  BUREAU  DAY 

Home  Bureau  Day  was  observed  at 
Dighton  High  School,  Saturday  June  5 
with  a  very  good  attendance  of  Home- 
makers  from  Bristol  County.  The  morning 
session  opened  with  communtiy  singing 
led  by  Miss  Ruth  Mclntire,  State  Recre- 
ation Specialist.  Director  Gilbert  wel- 
comed the  people  and  spoke  on  "The 
Home  Circle"  which  he  considers  the 
real  unit  of  the  Home  Bureau  and  the 
Community.  The  annual  business  meet- 
ing followed  with  the  election  of  three 
new  board  members  to  serve  three  years — 
Mrs.  Anthony  Chase,  Touiset,  Mrs.  Alton 
Tripp,  Fairhaven  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hawkes 
Segreganset.  Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr,  State 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  spoke  on 
"Children's  Heritage."  After  lunch,  more 
community  singing  was  enjoyed. 

Miss  Blanche  Eames,  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent,  was  present  and  presented 
the  fall  program  of  work  which  will  be 
clothing  including  the  making  of  silk  and 
wool  garments.  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Haynes, 
State  Home  Economist,  gave  interesting 
high  lights  on  the  program  for  Farm  and 
Home  week  to  be  held  at  Amherst  the 
week  of  July  27  to  30. 

A  one  act  play  was  presented  by  the 
Oakland  Grange  entitled  "Bill's  Rum- 
mage Sale."  The  play  was  coached  by 
Mrs.  Arthur  Bliss  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E. 
Bryant.  Both  of  these  women  were  en- 
rolled in  Miss  Mclntire's  play  production 
course  given  in  the  Spring. 

Dr.  Samuel  Macauley  Lindsey  of 
Brookline  was  the  speaker  of  the  after- 
noon. His  subject  was  "The  Art  of  Liv- 
ing Together." 

Mrs.  Trenor  Goodell  was  the  pianist 
and  Miss  Bertha  Harrison  cared  for  the 
children  present. 

Exhibits  of  the  four  Household  Buy- 
ing meetings,  also  of  a  chair  caning  group 
from  Westport  and  hooked  rugs  from  a 
Rehoboth  group  were  displayed. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


SERVICE     CLUB     HOLD    OUTING 

The  Bristol  County  4-H  Service  Club 
recently  held  an  outing  at  the  Cape.  The 
event  was  very  enjoyable  to  all  of  the 
forty  who  attended  and  the  weather  was 
made  to  order. 

Boating,  swimming,  clamming,  horse 
shoe  pitching,  and  hiking  thru  the  woods 
and  along  the  edge  of  the  lake,  was  the 
order  of  the  day. 

At  noon  everyone  gathered  out  front 
of  the  cottage  and  partook  of  the  delic- 
ious clam  chowder  and  other  good  things 
that  had  been  prepared. 

In  the  early  evening  a  "weenie"  roast 
was  held  in  the  same  spot  overlooking 
the  lake  and  this  concluded  the  "perfect 
day" — an  event  long  to  be  remembered 
by  all.  :  _j 


COUNTY    CAMP     NOTES 

Just  think.  County  Camp  is  only  a  short 
way  off.  The  Camp  may  be  smaller  than 
usual  this  year  due  to  the  fact  that  so 
many  schools  in  the  County  do  not  close 
until  the  same  day  as  County  Camp. 
William  Lamb  of  Taunton  is  not  to  be 
with  us  this  year  as  a  Counselor  owing 
to  an  appendicitis  operation.  We  are  sorry 
indeed  to  not  have  him  with  us.  You 
remember  he  was  with  us  last  year.  We 
hope  "Bill"  will  improve  rapidly. 

Richard  Bugbee  of  Attleboro  Falls,  a 
freshman  at  Springfield  College,  will  have 
charge  of  the  swimming  and  craft  work 
at  County  Camp  this  year.  We  all  know 
"Dick",  and  like  him  very  much.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  Lee  Flemming  of  Myricks. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Telfer  of  Berkley  will 
assist  with  the  craft  work.  Mr.  John  Perry 
Jr.  of  No.  Dartmouth  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Telfer  of  Berkley  will  take  care  of  the 
recreation.  Mrs.  Louise  Gwilliam  will 
be  camp  mother  and  have  charge  of  the 
canteen ;  Mrs.  Bernice  Witherell  of  North 
Rehoboth  is  Camp  Secretary. 

Present  indications  are  for  a  fine  camp 
this  year.  Mr.  G.  O.  Oleson,  Extension 
Editor  at  the  Massachusetts  State  College, 
will  take  charge  of  the  photography 
hobby  and  it  should  be  good.  Miss 
Mildred  Ashley  of  Berkley  will  assist  Mr. 
Oleson.  All  those  interested  in  this  hobby 
should  be  sure  to  bring  their  own  or  a 
borrowed  camera.  Other  hobbies  will  be 
Amberolcraft,  a  sort  of  synthetic  resin 
from  which  such  things  as  pendants, 
buckles,  paper  knives,  etc.,  are  made. 
Another  hobby  will  be  metalcraft  in 
which  case  trays,  plaques,  dishes,  etc.,  will 
be  made. 


POULTRY    CLUB    NOTES 

The  results  of  the  Egg  Laying  Contest 
for  April  are  as  follows: 

Individuals — First  ribbon,  tie  between 
Donald  Bankert  of  South  Attleboro  and 
Robert  Allen,  South  Easton;  Second  rib- 
bon,    Bernard    Paquette,     North    Dart- 


mouth; Third,  Frank  Ludviana,  East 
Taunton. 

By  Clubs — First,  Grade  A-Club,  South 
Easton;  Second,  Oakgrove  Club,  Attle- 
boro; Third,  Caswell,  East  Taunton; 
Fourth;  Full-O-Pep,  North  Dartmouth; 
Fifth,  South  Attleboro;  Sixth,  Westport. 

The  first  three  Poultry  Clubs  named 
are  fighting  it  out  for  the  free  trip  to 
Eastern  State  Exposition  in  the  fall. 

FINAL  REPORT  ON 
COUNTY  TENT  CATERPILLER  CONTEST 

The  final  report  on  Tent  Caterpiller 
Contest  for  the  County  is  71,178  nests 
gathered  and  destroyed  by  4-H  Club 
members. 

Kenneth  Rose  of  Berkley  did  the  best 
job  and  destroyed  the  most  nests.  His 
record  was  10,311.  He  gets  a  free  trip 
to  County  Camp. 

REHOBOTH     FAIR 

The  State  4-H  Garden  Exhibit  to  be 
held  at  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  on 
August  26th  and  27th  is  another  grand 
opportunity  for  club  members  to  win 
prizes.  Premium  lists  for  this  show  will 
also  be  sent  upon  request. 

The  Garden  Club  Champion  for  1936 
is  Raymond  Langlois  of  North  Dart- 
mouth. He  gets  the  trip  to  County  Camp 
for  his  last  summer's  record. 

Garden  Club  members  spray  regularly 
for  insects  and  diseases  to  say  nothing  of 
weeding  and  cultivation.  Send  to  the  Club 
Agent  at  Segreganset  for  spray  charts. 

1937  CANNING  CONTEST  FOR 
4-H  CLUB  MEMBERS 


The  following  are  rules  for  a  county 
wide  canning  contest  to  be  held  next  fall. 
Enroll  as  a  4-H  Canning  Club  Member 
and  begin  working  now  in  preparation 
for  the  contest. 

EXHIBIT    REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Any  4-H  Club  member  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  21  may  enter  the  contest. 

2.  The  exhibit  shall  consist  of  one  jar 
of  non-acid  vegetable  and  one  jar  of  fruit. 
Any  glass  jar  may  be  used.  Jars  will  be 
judged  as  a  pair. 

3.  The  county  judging  may  be  done  at 
the  time  and  place  selected  by  the  county 
club  agent. 

4.  The  contest  may  be  handled  under 
either  of  the  following  plans: 

A.  Hold  local  club  contests  in  connec- 
tion with  any  club  meeting,  only  the  jars 
winning  first  place  to  be  sent  to  the 
county  contest  for  final  placing. 

B.  All  exhibit  jars  to  be  assembled  at 
one  time  and  place  for  county  judging. 

In  the  event  plan  A  is  used,  the 
county  prizes  will  be  furnished  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  club  members  ex- 
hibiting in  the  several  contests. 

PRIZES 

Prizes  furnished  by  Ball  Brothers  Co. 
County  prizes  will  be  awarded  on  the 
number  making  exhibits  as  follows: 

1.  25  or  more;  two  dozen  jars  to  the 
winner. 

2.  40  or  more;  $5.00  divided,  $2.00, 
$1.00,  $1.00,  $1.00. 

3.  75     or     more;     $10.00     divided. 


$3.00,  $2.00,  $1.00,  $1.00,  $1.00, 
$1.00,  $1.00. 

STATE    PRIZES 

One  trip  to  the  State  Camp  will  be 
awarded  to  each  county  to  the  club  mem- 
ber 15  years  of  age  or  over  who  exhibits 
in  the  above  contest  and  whose  exhibit 
and  record  is  considered  worthy  by  the 
county  club  agents  for  the  honor  of 
attending  State  Camp.  Counties  receiving 
this  trip  must  have  a  total  of  25  or  more 
club  members  exhibiting  regardless  of 
age. 


MARGARET  RUSCONI 


Margaret  Rusconi  of  Hart  Street,  Taun- 
ton has  just  completed  9  consecutive  years 
of  4-H  Club  Work.  When  Margaret  was 
a  student  at  the  County  Street  School  she 
became  a  clothing  club  member.  She  has 
continued  in  this  project  ever  since.  Three 
year  ago  Margaret  won  a  first  prize  in  the 
county  dress  contest  with  a  white  linen 
sport  dress  trimmed  with  navy  blue  and 
a  white  sailor  hat  with  blue  trimming  to- 
match.  This  entitled  her  to  attend  the 
State  dress  contest  at  Amherst  where  she 
received  a  very  good  score. 

Four  years  ago  the  food  club  was  with- 
out a  leader.  Margaret  had  always  been 
a  clothing  club  member  but  was  studying 
foods  in  high  school.  She  has  been  a 
very  fine  leader  ever  since.  Her  girls  have 
won  county  prizes  with  their  notebooks 
and  food  products. 

One  year  Margaret  was  in  the  Food 
Preservation  Club  and  helped  greatly  with 
the  leadership. 

Since  1933  she  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Young  Homemakers  Club,  a  club  for 
4-H  Club  girls  in  high  school  or  grad- 
uates. Until  this  year  Ida  Davis  has  been 
leader.  This  year  Ida  has  been  enrolled 
at  Massachusetts  State  College.  Margaret 
and  Sophie  Bator  have  led  the  club  and 
done  very  well. 

During  the  winter  a  Mother  and  Dad 
Night  combined  with  Community  Night 
was'  held.  Rev.  Wilton  Cross  of  Taunton 
gave  a  fine  talk  and  showed  moving 
pictures  of  his  trip  to  England.  Music 
by  club  members  opened  and  closed  the 
program. 

Margaret  and  one  other  girl  from  her 
club  attended  Miss  Mclntire's  meetings 
on  Play  Production.  The  second  girl 
varied  at  each  meeting  depending  on 
which  girl  v/as  not  working  at  the  time. 
Later  in  the  season  a  One-Act  Play  was 
presented.  A  charge  was  made  and  con- 
siderable money  was  obtained.  Candy  was 
sold  during  intermission.  Moving  pictures 
on  club  work  were  shown  and  club  mem- 
bers furnished  musical  selections.  The 
younger  members  of  County  Street  Clubs 
also  presented  a  4-H  Club  Play. 

The  money  thus  obtained  is  to  send  2 
junior  leaders  in  this  group  to  State  Camp 
and  also  for  an  outing  for  the  whole 
club. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION 

During  the  last  month  a  group  of 
farmers  met  with  a  representative  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Conservation  Com- 
mittee to  make  proposals  for  practices  for 
the  1938  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram. 

The  proposals  for  the  large  part  dealt 
with  increased  benefit  payments  for  most 
practices  to  offset  increased  seed  and 
fertilizer  costs.  One  proposal  was  the 
making  of  two  practices  out  of  the  winter 
cover  crop  and  green  manure  practice.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  growing  of  a 
winter  cover  crop  be  considered  as  one 
practice  and  the  plowing  down  of  the 
crop  a  separate  practice.  If  this  is  done 
dairy  farmers  would  be  free  again  to 
pasture  the  winter  cover  crops  and  receive 
benefit  payments  for  cover  crops  grown 
to  prevent  erosion. 

Another  proposal  suggested  was  the 
making  up  a  wood-lot  base  for  each  farm. 
This  woodlot  base  would  be  used  only 
in  the  farm-lot  for  improvement  cuttings, 
weeding  and  thinnings. 

During  June  two  additional  practices 
were  approved  for  1937  particularly  for 
market  gardens.  One  practice  is  the  grow- 
ing of  a  green  manure  crop  after  a  cash 
crop  has  been  harvested,  and  plowing 
down  the  green  manure  crop  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  winter  cover  crop.  The  benefit 
payment  for  this  practice  is  $12.50  per 
acre.  The  other  practice  is  the  use  of 
mulch  on  garden  crops.  The  payment  in 
this  case  is  $2.00  per  ton  of  mulch  used 
with  a  limit  of  5  tons  per  acre. 

Soon  inspection  of  farms  for  compli- 
ance will  start.  Just  what  procedure  is  to 
be  used  has  not  been  decided.  We  are 
quite  certain  each  field  will  have  to  be 
measured  in  order  to  determine  acreages. 
This  work  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Vincent  J.  Riley,  Agricultural  Conserva- 
tion Agent. 

C.  W.  H. 


NEW  AGGIE  BUILDING 
WELL  UNDER  WAY 

The  contractors  are  making  good  head- 
way with  the  reconstruction  of  the  main 
school  building. 

Our  Extension  Service  friends,  pupils, 
and  parents  alike  will  appreciate  the 
prospect  of  more  commodious  and  com- 
fortable quarters  in  which  to  do  business. 
The  mere  fact  of  getting  back  into  a 
school  home  of  our  own  will  help  much. 

It  is  impossible  to  foretell  just  when 
the  building  will  be  ready  for  use.  It  is 
more  important  that   the  work  be  well 
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HAVE  YOU  A  GOOD  PASTURE  TO  LET  ? 

July    1,    1937 
G.   H.   Gilbert,   Director 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
Segreganset,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  nine  cows  belonging  to  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  have  been  shipped  to  a 
farm  at  Auburn,  Mass.,  for  pasturing,  to  re- 
main   there   until    September. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  a  matter 
of  this  nature  was  not  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  trustees.  I  note  a  payment  of  $35.00  for 
this  pasturing,  and  there  is,  of  course,  the 
additional  payment  of  transportation  to  this 
point  which  is  about  nine  miles  beyond 
Worcester. 

In  my  opinion  there  are  ample  pasturing 
fields  in  Bristol  County  to  care  for  our  school 
needs  in  this  respect  and  personally  I  see  no 
reason  for  shipping  our  cows  to  this  point. 

Will  you  please  state  your  reasons  in  writing 
for  such  action? 

Will  you  further  furnish  me  with  informa- 
tion as  to  the  ownership  of  the  farms  to  which 
our  cows   were  shipped? 

Very  truly  yours. 
Signed:   W.  F.  LYNCH 

Dr.  W.  F.  Lynch,  President 
Bristol  County  Tuberculosis 
Hospital  Trustees 


^  July   3,   1937 

Dr.  William  F.  Lynch 

Somerset 

Massachusetts 

Dear   Sir: 

Your  letter  of  July  1  gives  me  a  welcome 
opportunity  to  put  before  you  in  writing,  as 
you  suggest,  the  facts  in  regard  to  pasturing 
the  dry  stock  and  young  stock  from  the  Bristol 
County   Agricultural    School    farm. 

Many  years  back,  before  the  federal  and  state 
tuberculin  test  on  livestock  became  a  law,  the 
school  herd  was  tested  by  local  veterinaries 
and  reported  and  tagged  "clean."  The  death 
of  one  young  animal  that  the  veterinary 
diagnosed  as  pneumonia  looked  suspicious  to 
me.  I  told  the  veterinary  I  was  going  to  hold 
a  post  mortem  and  he  came  down.  The  animal 
was  rotten  with  tuberculosis.  I  was  "hot" 
because  two  different  veterinaries  had  tested 
the  herd  within  about  six  months  and  pro- 
nounced it   "clean." 

We  got  our  own  tuberculin,  our  dairy 
instructor  put  on  the  test — weeded  out  eleven 
the  first  test.  Some  months  later  in  the  second 
test  seven  more  were  eliminated,  taking  most 
of  the  herd.  The  Trustees  were  reluct'ant  to 
slaughter  the  animals.  It  was  before  the  tuber- 
culin test  had  been  proven  reliable  as  it  has 
been  since.  What  to  do!  Some  of  the  Board 
suggested  pasturing  them  on  the  farm  until 
we  could  be  sure  of  their  condition.  That 
did  not  look  right  to  me  as  it  was  harboring 
the  disease  too  close  at  home.  So  I  sent  oai 
dairy  instructor  up  country  to  find  a  pasture 
where  pastures  are  better  than  in  Bristol 
County.  The  season  was  well  advanced  and 
the  instructor  came  back  to  report  he  had 
been  unable  to  hire  a  pasture.  He  was  sent 
again  with  instructions  to  get  a  pasture.  If 
he  could  not  hire,  to  buy  and  I  would  pay. 
He  bought  a  hill-top  pasture  in  Auburn,  Mass., 
for  somewhat  over  a  thousand  dollars,  and  f 
paid.  The  tuberculosis  infected  stock  was  put 
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THIRD  ANNUAL 
POULTRYMEN'S  FIELD  DAY 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  3rd 
The  Francis  Farm,  Rehoboth 

If  you  have  never  attended  the  previous 
Field  Days  you  have  missed  a  jolly  good 
time  among  friends  out  for  a  day's  fun 
and  comradeship. 

If  you  have  met  with  us  you  are  prob- 
ably one  of  those  folks  who  is  still  con- 
vinced that  you  can  beat  George  at  horse- 
shoes, or  that  Umpire  West  was  wrong 
by  a  mile  v/hen  he  called  you  out  on 
that  bunt. 

This  year  the  Associations  are  going 
at  that  baseball  (soft!)  game  on  a 
matched  three  inning  basis,  winners  play- 
ing for  championship  of  the  hen  yard! 
There  will  probably  be  a  lot  of  clucking 
around,  with  more  than  a  guess  that  some 
molting  will  be  in  evidence  before  the 
end  of  the  affair. 

Remember — games  for  all — and  this  is 
not  time  to  leave  the  wife  and  kids  at 
home.  Eats  same  as  before,  in  the  covered 
pavilion.  Rain  or  shine,  come  over  and 
have  a  good  time. 

The  Farm  Bureau  and  the  new  Swansea 
Poultry  Association  members  are  coming 
in,  too.  Lets  give  them  a  hand. 

W.  T.   P. 

PESTS 

The  market  gardeners  that  are  using 
Rotenone  Dust  to  control  the  Mexican 
Bean  Beetle  and  the  Striped  Cucumber 
Beetle  are  expressing  considerable  satis- 
faction in  sprays  and  dusts  containing  this 
insecticide. 

There  is  a  change  in  our  recommen- 
dations for  late  tomato  blight  and  when 
Bordeaux  spray  is  used  we  recommend  a 
2-2-50  spray  (2  lbs.  of  copper  sulfate, 
2  lbs.  hydrated  lime  in  fifty  gallons  of 
water).  Experience  shows  that  this 
strength  of  spray  is  less  liable  to  injure 
the  fruit  setting.  The  same  spray  is  recom- 
mended for  vine  crops  and  powdery 
mildew,  scab  and  late  blight  because  of 
previous  injury  to  blossoms.  Extension 
Leaflet  No.  116  is  available,  giving  in- 
formation on  control  of  all  vegetable  gar- 
den diseases  and  pests. 

We  will  have  in  Dighton  a  plot  dem- 
onstrating the  use  of  Red  Copper  Oxide 
to  control  Late  Tomato  Blight  and 
another  plot  demonstrating  the  control  of 
late  blight  on  tomatoes  and  cucumbers 
by  a  new  fungicide  called  Cupro-K. 

At  the  County  School  we  have  again 
this  year  the  vegetable  plots  showing 
some  of  the  newer  strains  of  vegetables. 
Each  row  is  labelled  and  one  can  look  it 
over  at  his  leisure.  C.  W.  H. 
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BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH  COW  TEST  ASSOCIATION  REPORT— MONTH  OF 

JUNE,  1937 
Total  herds  29 ;  Total  cows  on  test  897 ;  No.  cows  in  milk  782 ;  No.  cows  dry 
115;  Average  production  per  cow,  776  pounds  milk,  31  pounds  butterfat;  Average 
butter'fat  test  3.99. 

I       :'  HIGHEST  HERDS  IN  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 

Owner   and   Address 

1.  Ivory,  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth 

2.  Laneway  Dairy  Farm,  Taunton 

3.  Bay  Point  Farm,  Swansea 

4.  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School,  Segreganset 

5.  David  M.   Peckham,  Rehoboth 

6.  Leslie  N.  Clark,  Middleboro 

7.  Geo.  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield 

7.  Lakeville  State  Sanatorium,  Lakeville 

8.  Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater 

9.  Prescott  Farm,  No.  Dartmouth 
10.  Albert  H.  Kress,  Hingham 

10  HIGH  COWS  IN  PRODUCTIC 
Owner   and    Address 

1.  David  M.  Peckham,  Rehoboth 

2.  Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater 

3.  Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven  * 

4.  Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth 

5.  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 

6.  Lakeville  State  Sanatorium  * 

7.  Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater 

8.  Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  * 

9.  Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  * 
10.  Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  * 
*Denotes  cows  milked  3  times  daily. 

In  addition  to  above  18  other  cows  in  Association  produced  over  60  pounds 
butterfat  during  month  of  June.  ERNEST  L.   GOFF,   Supervisor. 


Average 

No.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.Fat 

20 

951 

39.8 

13 

914 

38.8 

15 

872 

.36.9 

;reganset 

24 

1020 

36.7 

21 

951 

36.1 

9 

853 

35.7 

27 

1082 

34.8 

37 

968 

34.8 

22 

788 

34.7 

19 

866 

34.3 

16 

618 

34. 

[  OF  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 

Cow 

Breed 

Lbs.Milk     Lbs.Fat 

17 

Gr.H. 

1755 

84.2 

3 

Gr.H. 

2043 

79.7 

'Anna" 

Gr.H. 

1959 

74.4 

"Edith" 

P.B.A. 

.  1590 

73.1 

361 

P.B.H. 

1962 

70.6 

17 

P.B.H. 

1950 

70. 

14 

P.B.J. 

1401 

68.6 

1-S 

P.B.H. 

1881 

67.7 

J-3 

P.B.J. 

1179 

67.2 

Sattler 

P.B.H. 

1908 

66.8 

on  this  pasture.  Of  course,  it  all  had  to  be 
disposed  of  soon  as  best  it  could  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  county.  No  charge  was  made 
for  the  pasturing  and  no  advantage  accrued 
to  me  in  any  way  from  the  transaction. 

The  Trustees  of  the  school  knew  and  passed 
upon  all  the  action  taken.  The  school  herd 
was  cleaned  up  and  has  been  kept  clean  ever 
since.  The  federal-state  test  soon  became  a 
law  and  we  at  once  put  the  herd  under  this 
careful  test,  as  it  is  today. 

When  the  Bristol  County  Tuberculosis 
Hospital  was  established  in  1919  1  asked  the 
County  Commissioners  to  allow  the  County 
School  to  supply  them  with  milk  and  cream 
because  we  could  do  it  more  cheaply  and 
more  satisfactorily  than  they  could  otherwise 
take  care  of  it,  and  it  would  furnish  a  right 
outlet  for  the  school  product.  For  many  years, 
so  long  as  Mr.  Warner  lived,  this  was  the 
.arrangement,  to  the  advantage  of  hospital, 
school,  and  taxpayer. 

This  arrangement  did,  however,  increase  the 
:school  herd  somewhat.  Summer  pasturage  off 
the  school  farm  was  sought.  Only  once,  when 
the  number  of  head  to  be  pastured  was  small 
■did  we  find  suitable  pasture  available  in  Bristol 
•County.  Our  dairyman  found  good  pasture 
at  West  Brookfield,  Mass.  at  25c  a  week  per 
animal.  So  for  a  number  of  years  the  stock 
was  shipped  to  West  Brookfield.  When  by 
death  and  sale  this  pasture  was  no  longer 
available  Mr.  Millard  arranged  for  the  pasture 
now  in  use  owned  by  one  Miss  Agnes  R. 
McQuade  of  Auburn.  This  pasture  was  not 
always  adequate  and  adjoins  the  pasture  I 
had  earlier  purchased,  so  with  my  consent 
Mr.  Millard  opened  the  fence  between  and  the 
stock  has  since  ranged  this  and  another  ad- 
joining field  I  control  to  their  advantage.  The 
cost  to  the  school  has  remained  the  same,  25c 
a  week  per  animal  plus  cost  of  transportation. 

It  has  worked  out  to  my  personal  advantage 
about  as  did  the  purchase  of  drums  and  sax- 
aphone  for  our  school  orchestra  since  you  came 
on  the  Board  in  January.  As  you  know,  when 
the  Trustees  did  not  go  through  for  the  boys 
with :  these  needed  instruments,  Mrs.  Gilbert 
and    I    bought   them   at    a   cost   of   somewhat 


over  a  hundred  dollars  and  gave  them  to  the 
school. 

Some  other  advantages  have  accrued  to  the 
school  from  my  pasture  purchase.  Once  or 
more  each  year  pupils  and  staff  who  care  to, 
go  there  for  a  weekend  camp-out.  Of  course, 
no  charge  is  made  for  its  use  or  for  fuel  used. 

Also,  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Philbrook  of  the 
school  staff  brought  down  from  this  pasture 
for  use  on  the  school  grounds  200  young 
laurel  plants  that  would  cost  from  nurserymen 
a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  each — for 
which,  of  course,  no  charge  was  made. 

As  to  the  practice  of  shipping  dairy  stock 
to  a  distance  'for  pasture,  some  of  our 
shrewdest  Bristol  County  dairymen  have  prac- 
ticed it  at  times  and  just  now  Mr.  Harris  of 
our  Extension  staff  has  a  project  with  Bristol 
County  dairymen,  which  has  my  endorsement, 
by  which  they  raise  their  own  replacements  by 
shipping  to  the  north  where  pasture  and  other 
roughage  is  cheap,  because  they  can  be  brought 
to  maturity  on  these  farms  farther  north  more 
cheaply  than  under  Bristol  County  conditions. 

One  word  further.  It  is  this  singleness  of 
purpose  in  the  administration  of  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School — that  the  school  be 
administered  primarily,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
interest  of  pupils,  farmers,  and  other  agricul- 
turally minded  folks  who  patronize  it,  but 
next  in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  who 
support  it,  that  has  enabled  this  school  to 
make  the  outstanding  record  it  has  made  over 
the  years  of  educating  our  boys  at  a  cost  of 
$125.00  to  $150.00  per  pupil  per  year  less 
than  at  any  other  similiar  school  within  or 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  Commonwealth. 
This  is  not  a  boast.  It  is  a  matter  of  public 
record  available  to  anyone  interested  in  the 
figures  and  facts. 

This  practice  of  shipping  livestock  to  pasture 
originally  passed  upon  by  the  Trustees  has 
been  a  matter  of  routine  with  us  for  so  many 
years  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  to  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Board.  Any  other 
handling  of  the  matter  that  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  County  would  be  favored  by  those  in 
charge,  I  am  sure. 

Respectfully  yours, 
G.  H.  GILBERT,  Director 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 

THE  NEW  BRISTOL  COUNTY 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 

BUILDING 

It  will  be  good  news  to  all  of  the  older 
students  and  to  the  new  students  coming 
in  this  fall,  that  the  County  Commis- 
sioners plan  to  have  the  new  building 
completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  some 
time  in  October. 

The  old  building  served  its  purpose, 
but  the  new  building  will  be  much  larger, 
better  arranged,  with  larger  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  equipment.  With  the 
added  facilities,  the  advantages  to  the 
pupils  should  be  far  greater. 

The  basement  and  first  story  walls  are 
up  and  the  second  story  floor  is  nearly 
completed. 

Parents,  who  are  thinking  of  sending 
their  boys  to  the  school  this  fall  are  urged  ■ 
to  visit  the  school,  look  over  the  school 
farm  and  talk  with  the  instructors. 

W.  M.  P. 
SCHOOL  EVENTS 

The  Annual  Camping  Trip  to  Crowell 
Hill  at  Auburn,  Massachusetts,  will  be 
held  July  17  and  18.  The  party  will  leave 
the  school  at  twelve  o'clock  Saturday  noon 
and  return  Sunday  evening.  There  will 
be  cooking  over  an  open  fire,  sleeping 
under  the  stars,  swimming  and  athletic 
events.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for 
those  who  wish  to  attend  church  Sunday 
morning.  If  you  are  planning  to  go  with 
the  group,  please  notify  the  school  office 
immediately,  and  bring  blankets  and 
swimming  suit.  Mr.  Wyman  Hawkes  and 
Mr.   Philbrook  will  be  in  charge. 

The  Beach  Party  will  be  held  August  4 
at  Fort  Phoenix  in  Fairhaven.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  O.  Woodward  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  A.  Millard  will  sponsor  the  party. 
There  will  be  hot  dogs  and  dessert 
served  by  the  committee  in  charge.  Mr. 
Woodward  will  supervise  the  swimming 
and  diving  contests. 

The  Canoe,  Tennis  and  Horseshoe 
meet  will  be  held  September  17  with 
Mr.  Wyeth,  Mr.  Hawkes  and  Mr.  Tufts 
in  charge. 

A  large  crowd  attended  the  trip  to 
Cuttyhutik  June  23.  It  was  a  warm  night, 
with  a  good  moon.  Everyone  had  a  good 
time. 

Raymond  Haglund  '26  has  left  Mason's 
Poultry  Farm  in  Taunton  to  accept  a 
position  as  Farm  Manager  of  the  Lewis 
farm  in  Foster,  Rhode  Island. 

W.  M.  P. 


NEW  BUILDING  WELL  UNDER  WAY 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  1) 
done  than  to  hurry  the  construction  faster 
than  is  compatible  with  good  work,  even 
if  we  are  meanwhile  put  to  considerable 
inconvenience. 

The  gymnasium  hall  will  not  be  built 
until  1938.  In  September  or  October 
1938  we  shall  have  a  double  celebration 
—  the  public  Reopening  and  25th 
Anniversary  of  the  Bristol  County  Agri- 
cultural School. 

— The  Director 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 

MRS.  HAWKES  TO  BE  ON  OUR 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD 
Five  months  seemed  a  long  time  last 
January  when  I  was  looking  forward  to 
my  leave  of  absence,  but  time  passes 
quickly,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  myself 
back  at  work  in  Bristol  County.  It  is  good 
to  go  away  for  a  time,  but  coming  home 
refreshed  and  with  a  new  perspective  is 
even  better. 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  persuading 
Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Hawkes  to  act  as  substitute 
Home  Demonstration  Agent.  Her  exper- 
ience as  a  homemaker  and  mother  was 
a  very  practical  value  while  her  charming 
personality  endeared  her  to  everyone. 

Her  many  friends  throughout  the 
county  will  be  interested  to  know  Mrs. 
Hawkes  has  consented  to  serve  on  the 
Home  Bureau  Executive  Board  for  the 
next  three  years,  so  that  we  may  have  the 
benefit  of  her  knowledge  and  experience 
in  our  Board  Meetings. 

— Blanche  W.  Eames 
County  Home  Demonstration   Agent 
CANNING  SAVES  MONEY, 
GIVES  IMPROVED  DIET 
The  family  that  takes  advantage  of  low 
summer  prices  and  puts  up  plenty  of  food 
for  the  winter  will  live  better  than  the 
family   that   lets    the    summer    slip    past 
without  canning,  says— William  R.   Cole, 
extension  specialist  in  horticultural  manu- 
factures  at  Massachusetts   State  College. 
Canning  means  money  saved  and  a  more 
healtful  diet. 

Homemakers,  he  says,  have  learned 
four  "must"  rules  in  canning  that  spell 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 
Processing  "must"  be  done  by  a  standard 
time-table.  Blanching  water  "must"  be 
boiling  as  products  go  into  it.  Jellies  and 
jams  "must"  boil  vigorously.  Jars  "must" 
be  carefully  inspected  and  adjusted.  In 
other  respects,  the  canner  may  vary  the 
canning  directions  according  to  con- 
ditions, but  these  four  rules  must  be 
followed  strictly. 

DATES  FOR   CANNING  MEETINGS 
Taunton  Gas  Light  Company,  July  20 
and  August  2  at  2:00  P.  M. 

Luther  School,  Swansea,  July  20  and 
August  2  at  7:30  P.  M. 

New  Bedford  Gas  and  Edison  Light, 
July  21  and  August  4  at  2:00  P.  M. 

Rochester  Woman's  Club  House,  July 
23  at  2:30  P.M.  B.  W.  E. 

A  RAINY  DAY  CUPBOARD 
No,  a  rainy  day  cupboard  is  not  a' 
place  to  furnish  protection  in  case  of  a 
storm,  neither  should  it  be  like  Old 
Mother  Hubbard's  Cupboard — bare.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  doesn't  need  to  be 
a  cupboard  at  all.  It  may  be  a  large  box 
or  trunk,  a  large  drawer  or  even  a  closet. 
The  outside  isn't  important  at  all,  but  the 
inside — what  an  array  of  play  equipment 
— enough  to  cause  any  child's  eyes  to 
dance  with  joy!  The  best  part  of  it  is  that 
the  materials  in  this  cupboard  don't  cost 
anything.  Cardboard  boxes,  colored 
papers,  string,  empty  spools  and  corks 
are  just  a  few  of  the  things  that  may  be 
included. 


In  order  to  keep  the  novelty  from 
wearing  off  it  is  well  to  limit  the  use 
of  this  rainy  day  cupboard  to  shut-in  days, 
when  either  illness  or  the  weather  keeps 
the  children  indoors.  Another  way  to  keep 
the  interest  in  the  cupboard  alive  is  to 
slip  in  newly  acquired  materials  before 
the  children  see  them,  so  that  part  of  the 
fun  will  be  to  see,  each  time  the  cupboard 
is  opened,  what  new  materials  have  been 
added  and  what  can  be  done  with  them. 

A  stock  of  old  magazines  and  several 
pairs  of  blunt  scissors  should  be  included 
in  the  cupboard.  The  younger  children 
will  enjoy  cutting  out  paper  dolls,  pic- 
tures and  perhaps  letters  or  words  for 
forming  sentences.  A  game  of  anagrams 
may  be  manufactured  by  pasting  cut  out 
letters  on  small  squares  of  cardboard.  A 
few  of  the  many  small  wooden  and  card- 
board boxes  of  various  sizes  around  your 
home  will  appeal  to  the  imagination  of 
the  child  and  will  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carts,  animal  cut  outs,  doll 
furniture  and  marble  games. 

Colored  crayons  and  paints  are  an  al- 
most indispensible  item  in  a  rainy  day 
cupboard.  The  older  girls  will  enjoy 
making  colorful  wall  hangings  with  these 
colored  crayons.  The  process  is  simple, 
just  draw  the  design  on  a  plain  piece  of 
unbleached  muslin  and  then  color  the 
design  solidly  with  the  wax  crayons. 
When  finished  turn  face  down  (be  sure 
to  protect  the  ironing  board)  and  press 
on  the  wrong  side  with  a  hot  iron. 

Here  is  an  interesting  "Take  Away" 
game  which  is  lots  of  fun  to  make  and 
to  play.  In  a  board  4"x8"xl"  drill  3  rows 
of  holes  in  which  marbles  will  rest.  In  the 
top  row  put  8  holes,  in  the  middle  row 
six  and  the  bottom  row  4.  Two  can  play. 
To  win,  make  your  opponent  take  the  last 
marble  off  the  board.  Take  turns  picking 
up  marbles.  Take  away  any  number  of 
marbles  in  a  turn  from  any  one  row. 
Marbles  from  only  one  row  may  be  taken 
up  in  any  turn. 

Directions  for  simple  and  inexpensive 
home-made  fun  are  contained  in  the 
following  leaflets:  "Home-made  Games,,' 
Home-Made  Toys",  "Party  Favors  to 
Make  for  Fun".  A  penny  post  card  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  Write  and  ask  us 
for  any  of  this  material. 

Mother!  Why  not  start  today  accumu- 
lating a  supply  of  interesting  things  for 
a  rainy  day  cupboard  so  that  your  young- 
sters can  forget  the  rhyme,  "Rain,  rain 
go  away.  Little  Mary  wants  to  play." 

JOIN  US  IN  AMHERST  FOR  FARM 
AND  HOME  WEEK 

Bristol  County  Homemakers  will  find 
much  to  interest  them  and  to  make  the 
trip  to  Amherst  for  the  Farm  and  Home 
Week  program  quite  worthwhile. 

For  those  who  have  attended  before, 
little  need  be  said  other  than  that  a  partic- 
ularly fine  program  has  been  planned. 

Only  those  who  have  been  to  Farm  and 
Home  Week  can  appreciate  the  pleasant, 
informal  atmosphere,  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  fine  people  one  meets ; 
and  above  all  the  carefree  feeling  when 
one  is  relieved  of  all  responsibility. 


In  addition  to  this  is  the  very  satisfac- 
tory sense  of  accomplishment,  and  time 
well  spent  in  attendance  at  the  splendid 
educational  program. 

Are  you  interested  in  gardens?  There 
is  a  three  days'  program  centering  about 
"The  Home  Flower  Garden",  and  a  tour 
of  some  beautiful  Amherst  gardens  is 
included. 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association.'  July  26  and  27  are 
P.  T.  A.  days. 

Friday,  July  30,  is  Grange  day.  S.  T. 
Brightman  of  Fairhaven,  and  C.  M. 
Gardner  of  Westfield  who  are  on  this 
program  need  no  introduction  to  Gran- 
gers. Everyone  is  interested  to  hear  the 
Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.  who  is  to 
give  an  address  that  afternoon. 

The  Homemaker's  program  is  as  diver- 
sified as  are  her  interests.  A  few  of  the 
subjects  picked  at  random  illustrate  this. 

Dining  in  the  Danish  Manner" 
(demonstration-lecture)   Martha 
Smith  Frye,  New  York 

"What  is  a  Livable  House?" 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Manning  O'Connor, 
Boston 

'Modern  Highways  of  Living  and 
Growing" 

Mrs.  Lydia  Anne  Lynde 

"The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Our  Eyes" 
Ruth  B.  Comstock,  Ithaca,  New 
York 

"Herbs  and  Their  Uses" 
May  E.  Foley,  Amherst 

"Crisp  Salads  for  Summer  Days" 
Mrs.   Marion  Hollister  Rhoades, 
Northampton 

"Keeping  Fit" 

Dr.  Joel  E.  Goldthwait,  Boston 
"Unlimited  Horizons" 

Mrs.  Russell  W.  Magna,  Holyoke 

"Flower  Arrangement  Clinic" 
Dorothy  Biddle,  Pleasantville, 
New  York 

Write  the  "Mailing  Room,,'  M.  S.  C, 
Amherst,  Massachusetts  for  a  complete 
program  or  communicate  with  the  Bristol 
County  Extension  Service  at  Segreganset. 

B.  W.  E. 


IT'S  UP  TO  YOU 


Laugh  a  little — sing  a  little. 
As  you  go  your  way! 

Work  a  little — play  a  little, 
Do  this  every  day! 

Give  a  little — take  a  little 
Never  mind  a  frown 

Make  your  smile  a  welcome  thing 
All  around  the  town ! 

Laugh  a  little — love  a  little 
Skies  are  always  blue! 

Every  cloud  has  silver  linings 
But  it's  up  to  you. 


Cristel  Hastings. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 

COUNTY  CAMP  GLEANINGS 

The  Bristol  County  4-H  Club  Camp 
has  just  completed  its  seventh  season  with 
an  excellent  staff  of  counselors  and  a 
very  happy  and  cooperative  group  of 
campers. 

Although  Monday  and  Tuesday  were 
rainy  the  spirits  of  the  campers  were  not 
dampened.  Ideal  weather  made  the 
Candlelight  Service  on  the  last  evening  of 
camp  more  beautiful  and  impressive  to 
the  200  in  attendance. 

A  Service  Club  meeting  followed  with 
30  members  in  attendance.  This  meeting 
was  enjoyed  by  all  and  important  business 
of  camp  accounts,  raising  money  to  send 
junior  leaders  to  State  Camp,  and  pre- 
parations for  the  next  meeting  were  dis- 
cussed. 

E.  R.  W. 


GARDEN  CLUB  NOTES 

From  the  middle  to  the  last  of  July 
the  Club  Agent  will  meet  with  the  var- 
ious garden  clubs  demonstrating  the  col- 
lecting, pressing,  and  mounting  of  garden 
diseases  which  is  a  requirement  for  this 
year. 

Write  for  a  premium  lists  of  the  State 
Garden  exhibit  at  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston,  on  August  26  and  27,  and  of 
the  Rehoboth  Fair  on  September  1,  2,  3 
and  4.  Each  offers  fine  premiums  for 
garden  club  members.  The  latter  show 
premiums  in  other  projects,  also. 

Watch  for  insects  and  disease  troubles 
on  your  vegetable  and  flowers  and  spray 
them  carefully.  If  you  do  not  attend  to 
this  promptly  you  may  lose  your  crop. 

Write  the  Club  Agent  at  Segreganset 
if  you  are  in  doubt.  E.  R.  W. 


OFF  FOR  A  PICNIC 

How  about  a  jolly  club  or  family  picnic 
in    the   greenest,    coolest   spot   that    you 
know.   There's  something  about  a  meal 
eaten  out  of  doors  that  no  one  can  resist. 
It's  more  fun,  too,  when  we  don't  get  all 
tired  out  getting  ready  for  it.  Make  your 
outdoor  picnics  as  simple  and  as  easily 
prepared   as  possible.   There  are  several 
very    important    things    which    must    be 
done  if  a  meal  is  to  be  cooked  out  of 
doors. 
L  Before  building   a   fire,    be   sure   to 
consult  the  fire  warden,  even  though 
the  fire  is  to  be  built  on  your  own 
land.  If  it  is  to  be  on  the  property 
of  another,  get  the  owner's  permis- 
sion. 

2.  Select  a  site  far  enough  from  trunks 
or  branches  of  living  trees  to  prevent 
any  damage. 

3.  Clear  a  wide  circle  of  bare  ground 
around    your    fireplace    by    scraping 

away  all  leaves  or  dead  grass. 

4.  When  finished,  put  out  your  fire 
completely,  soaking  the  ground  well 
with  water,  or  covering  it  with  wet 
dirt. 

5.  Either  burn  or  bury  food  scraps; 
burn  all  waste  paper.  Cans  may  be 


burned  out,  buried  or  taken  home. 

6.  Leave  the  camp  site  in  a  good  con- 
dition, or  better  than  you  found  it. 

7.  Remember,   "A  good  camper  leaves 
no  trail." 

A  MEAL  PREPARED  OUT  OF  DOORS 

(Six  Campers) 

Michigan  Saltines 

Bread  on  Stick  Jam 

Milk 

MICHIGAN 

Fry  out  one-half  pound  bacon  cut  in 
small  pieces.  Add  one  can  tomatoes,  one 
can  corn,  one  can  peas.  Cook  five  minutes 
and  serve  on  saltines. 

BREAD  ON  STICK 

Mix  at  home  the  following  ingredients : 
4  cups  flour  IY2  teaspoons  salt 

8  teaspoons  baking  powder 
Put  lump  of  3  tablespoons  fat  in  center 

of  flour 
AT  CAMP 

Mix  fat  into  flour  and  add  water  or 
milk  to  make  stiff  dough.  Peel  one  end 
of  sticks  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  flour 
peeled  end.  Pull  dough  into  ribbon  ^ 
inch  thick  and  six  inches  long  and  wind 
around  end  of  stick.  Roast  over  glowing 
fire.  Pull  ofi^  and  fill  with  jam. 

POULTRY  CLUB   NOTES 

The  results  of  the  Egg  Laying  Contest 
for  May  are  as  follows: 

Individuals — 

First  ribbon,  tie  between  John  and  Ran- 
dolph Riley  of  East  Taunton;  Second  rib- 
bon, Robert  Allen,  South  Easton;  Third 
ribbon,  Alphons  Strachocki,  North  Dart- 
mouth. Others  receiving  average  egg 
yield  of  over  20  eggs  per  bird  were  Leon 
F022  and,  Edwin  Eastwood  of  South 
Easton;  Howard  Bankert,  South  Attle- 
boro;  Leonard  Doran,  North  Dartmouth; 
Richard  Jones,  South  Easton;  Raymond 
Furmanik,  East  Taunton;  Lawrence  Bliss 
and  George  Remillard,  Attleboro;  Alfred 
Henault,  East  Taunton  and  Bernard  Pa- 
quette.  North  Attleboro. 
By  Clubs- 
First,  Grade  A,  South  Easton;  Second, 
Caswell,  East  Taunton;  Third,  Oak 
Grove,  Attleboro;  Fourth,  Full-O-Pep 
North  Dartmouth;  Fifth,  South  Attle- 
boro; Sixth,  Westport. 

The  next  issue  of  the  Farmers'  Bulletin 
will  give  the  name  of  the  winning  Club 
for  the  year. 

E.  R.  W. 
CANNING  FOR  WINTER 

Successful  canning  by  each  member  and 
by  the  club  depends  on  several  important 
things. 

1.  Proper  equipment.  Good  fire. 

2.  Good  jars  and  rubber  rings. 

3.  Fresh,  wholesome  raw  material. 

4.  Careful  preparation  in  washing, 
peeling,  and  cutting  up. 

5.  Just  enough  blanching.  Remember 
that  blanching  begins  when  the 
material  goes  into  the  boiling 
water. 

6.  Proper  packing.  Carefully  follow 
directions.  Some  things  differ  from 
others. 

7.  Correct  processing.  100  minutes 
means  that  90  minutes  will  not  do. 


8.  Attention  to  details  after  the  pro- 
cessing is  over ;  cool  carefully,  wipe 
dry,  label  nicely.  Labelling  counts 
for  five  points  in  a  score. 

D.  M.  S. 
4-H  COUNTY  CAMP,  1937 
Camp  opened  Sunday,  June  20,  with 
dinner.  The  remainder  of  the  afternoon 
was  spent  getting  settled.  Supper,  which 
was  eaten  in  the  grove,  was  followed  by 
a  vesper  service  at  sunset,  held  on  the 
shore  of  the  river.  Those  participating  in 
the  service  were  in  boats  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore.  Rev.  Walter  Telfer,  min- 
ister of  the  Berkley  Church  gave  an  inter- 
esting talk.  Songs  were  sung  by  some  of 
the  campers:  Mr.  Richard  Bugbee,  a 
counselor  from  Attleboro  Falls,  was  in 
charge  of  the  service. 

Monday  the  regular  camp  program  be- 
gan. Following  breakfast  a  half  hour  was 
spent  doing  necessary  camp  duties.  After 
an  assembly  craft  classes  began.  In  metal 
work,  taught  by  Mr.  Bugbee,  bracelets, 
bookends,  ash  trays,  and  letter  openers 
were  made.  Mrs.  Telfer  had  charge  of  the 
Amberol  craft  in  which  rings,  bracelets, 
and  pins  were  made.  Mr.  G.  O.  Oleson 
of  Amherst  assisted  with  the  photogra- 
phy. Numerous  facts  about  light  were 
learned  in  this  hobby. 

The  camp  fires,  the  most  interesting 
feature  at  Camp,  were  under  the  direction 
of  the  counselors.  Mr.  Wyeth  was  in 
charge  of  the  campfire  on  Monday,  Miss 
Marion  Forbes  of  Amherst  gave  a  talk 
during  the  evening.  After  the  singing  of 
songs  a  few  stunts  and  challenges  were 
tried. 

Tuesday,  Mr.  Lyle  Ring,  Assistant  Rec- 
reation Specialist  visited  camp.  He  taught 
many  new  songs,  games,  and  dances.  The 
camp  fire,  which  was  held  in  the  pavilion 
as  on  Monday,  was  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Louise  Gwilliam. 

Wednesday  night  the  campfire  was 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Perry, 
Jr.  Each  tent  put  on  a  stunt  with  the 
evening  ending  in  a  scene  from  Romeo 
and  Juliet  portrayed  by  Miss  Stewart  and 
Mr.  Wyeth. 

Thursday,  the  final  camp  fire  was  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Brady,  Assistant 
State  Club  Leader.  This  was  candlelight 
service.  A  large  four-leaf  clover  was 
marked  on  the  ground  with  a  fire  laid 
in  each  leaf.  The  Camp  Spirits  chosen 
were  Constance  Ide  of  Berkley,  and  John 
Davis  of  Westport.  Their  candles  were 
lighted  by  a  candle  which  had  been  used 
at  the  National  candlelight  service  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  people  chosen 
to  represent  the  4-H's  were — Head  H — 
Lois  Van  Housen,  Mansfield  and  Richard 
Sprague,  Attleboro;  Heart  H — ^Virginia 
Dustin,  Mansfield,  and  John  Pelchat, 
Norton;  the  Hand  H — Ora  Chace  and 
Stephen  Crowinshield,  Taunton;  Health 
H — Helen  Wyeth,  Segreganset,  and 
Robert  Salley,  Rehoboth. 

Friday  was  spent  in  packing  and  say- 
ing good-byes.  Everyone  left  camp  feel- 
ing that  this  was  the  best  camp  ever. 

— Ora  Chace,  Taunton 
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RADIO  PROGRAMS 

Radio  programs  change  quite  often  and 
we  wonder  where  our  favorite  program 
is  located.  On  July  1st  there  was  a  big 
shake-up  and  expansion  in  the  daily  pro- 
gram known  as  New  England  Agriculture 
formerly  heard  over  Station  WBZ- 
WBZA.  Now  the  Colonial  Network, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  John  Shep- 
ard,  is  sponsoring  the  program  from  ten 
stations  with  WNBH  at  New  Bedford 
our  nearest  station.  The  program  goes  on 
the  air  at  12  noon  for  fifteen  minutes. 
This  program  features  one  guest  speaker 
and  market  news.  In  addition,  if  my  in- 
formation is  correct,  WBZ  and  the  Colon- 
ial Network  will  broadcast  the  market 
news  at  6:15   every  morning. 

Other  programs  that  are  available  local- 
ly are  the  Farm  and  Home  Reporter  over 
Station  WSAR,  Fall  River  and  the  Sat- 
urday broadcast  of  the  4-H  program  over 
WHDH,  Boston  at  12:45  P.  M.  The 
program  on  the  first  Saturday  in  Septem- 
ber will  be  devoted  to  Bristol  County  4-H 
Clubs. 

County  Agent  Charles  W.  Harris  has 
temporarily  discontinued  his  weekly  radio 
broadcast  over  Station  WNBH,  New 
Bedford  but  hopes  to  resume  them  again 
in   the  fall. 

C.  W.  H. 


POTATOES 

With  the  Cobbler  digging  season  get- 
ting underway  some  thought  should  be 
given  to  orderly  marketing  and  crop 
prospects.  The  local  Cobbler  crop  is 
smaller  than  normal  and  considerably  less 
than  last  year's  bumper  crop.  The  Long 
Island  crop  is  up  to  average  in  yield  and 
the  New  Jersey  crop  is  not  up  to  expecta- 
tions since  it  matured  early. 

The  field  price  of  potatoes  is  anyone's 
guess.  It  should  be  nearer  to  last  year's 
price  than  first  anticipated.  Long  Island 
will  try  orderly  marketing  of  potatoes 
through  a  dealers'  organization.  Dealers 
on  the  Island  belive  that  they  can  hold 
the  price  by  refusing  to  buy  until  the 
overloaded  markets  are  cleaned  up.  New 
Jersey  will  not  have  an  orderly  marketing 
program  this  year  and  we  may  or  may 
not  be  flooded  with  potatoes  from  New 
Jersey. 

I  would  advise  that  all  growers  dig 
rationally  each  day  and  do  not  get  panicky 
over  a  slight  drop  in  the  market  price. 
The  Cobbler  crop  is  your  cash  crop  and 
you  should  market  it  to  give  you  the  most 
money. 

C.  W.  H. 


DIRECTOR'S  COLUMN 

SALESMEN,   ALL 

Among  the  graduates  of  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School  several  have 
found  interesting  employment  in  selling 
agricultural  equipment,  supplies,  etc. 
David  Hatherly  '23,  representing  the 
Creamery  Package  Company  throughout 
eastern  Massachusetts;  Charles  Fletcher 
'26,  representing  the  Northeastern  Supply 
Company  throughout  southeastern  Mass- 
achusetts, Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
Harry  Quick  '27,  representing  Louis  E. 
Page  Company,  selling  sugar  cane  fiber 
for  litter  throughout  New  England ; 
Howard  Potter,  '34,  handling  Jamesway 
equipment  in  Bristol  and  Plymouth  Coun- 
ties; Gordon  Hixon  '25,  representing  the 
Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Company  through 
southeastern  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  eastern  Connecticut. 

And  this  is  not  to  mention  the  many 
who  are  locally  selling  farm  machinery 
and  equipment  or  are  milk  dealers,  and 
the  like.  There  are  nine  graduates  of  the 
school  who  have  some  part  in  retailing 
milk  in  the  city  of  Taunton  alone. 

As  nearly  every  farmer  must  sell  his 
own  products,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
some  who  are  educated  and  trained  in 
farming  are  finding  their  major  employ- 
ment in  serving  farmers  as  salesmen  of 
what  the  farmer  needs.  The  list  as  given 
above  is,  I  know,  incomplete.  Those 
mentioned  are  the  ones  that  occur  to  me 
as  I  write. 

All  this  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  a  good  mother  who  came  to  the  school 
to  enroll  her  boy  who  "is  a  born  sales- 
man", yet  the  boy  insists  he  does  not  want 
to  be  a  clerk  or  accountant,  his  major 
interest  is  agriculture. 

G.  H.  G. 


RE-OPENING  OF  SCHOOL 

The  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
will  open  on  Wednesday,  September  8  for 
all  Freshmen.  Fine  progress  is  being  made 
on  the  new  school  building,  and  although 
the  date  when  the  new  structure  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  is  still  uncertain,  it 
is  probable  that  it  may  be  ready  by  the 
middle  of  October.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  new  Bristol  County  Agricultural 
School  building,  we  feel  certain  that  we 
shall  have  one  of  the  finest  school  build- 
ings in  this  section. 


NOTES   ON   COUNTY   FRUIT 
PROSPECTS 

Apples  are  "spotty"  in  yields,  especially 
Baldwins  and  Mcintosh,  and  range  from 
a  prospect  of  a  100%  crop  to  one  of 
25%.  Many  Mcintosh  orchards  are  badly 
scabbed  showing  an  extensive  develop- 
ment of  late  infection  in  places  where 
the  regular  and  special  scab  sprays  were 
not  timed  correctly.  Weather  conditions 
were  especially  bad  for  scab  control  dur- 
ing the  entire  month  of  June.  Wealthies 
promise  a  full  crop  and,  where  thinning 
was  done,  should  reach  a  good  size.  Other 
varieties  follow  the  same  trend,  some 
heavy  and  some  extremely  light. 

Peaches  look  very  good  with  nearly  a 
normal  crop  in  view.  As  yet  there  is  no 
brown  rot,  but,  where  infection  has  been 
serious  in  other  years,  careful  watch  will 
have  to  be  made  to  effectively  prevent  its 
start. 

W.  T.  P. 

AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION 

Since  the  beginning  of  farm  inspeciton 
by  the  supervisors,  many  problems  have 
come  to  light  which  should  be  of  inter- 
est to  us  all.  The  supervisor  must  be  as 
accurate  as  possible.  We  have  measured 
many  fields  and  have  checked  estimated 
acreage  very  closely.  We  have  definitely 
proved  that  estimated  acreage  is  usually 
over  by  about  thirty  percent. 

We  realize  that  this  program  is  still 
new  to  many  of  us,  yet  farmers  who  do 
not  understand  the  practices  and  how  one 
should  participate  neglect  to  educate 
themselves  on  these  points.  A  short  trip 
to  the  school  and  a  few  minutes  with 
the  Conservation  Agent  would  clear  up 
many  misunderstandings. 

Again  we  feel  that  the  farmer  who 
has  carried  out  practices  should  have  the 
receipts  or  bills  for  materials  used.  Appli- 
cations will  be  suspended  until  the  farmer 
has  shown  proof  that  practices  have  actu- 
ally been  done.  This  may  seem  very 
definite,  but  is  the  result  of  two  appli- 
cations in  which  we  found  mis-statements 
had  been  made  to  the  supervisors.  Brief 
mention  of  these  points  should  help 
everyone  to  better  understand  the  task  of 
the  supervisors  ?nd  the  Program  in 
general. 

Perhaps  a  mention  of  Fall  Practices 
would  be  worthwhile.  Liming  and  new 
seedings  of  grasses  and  legumes  are  two 
of  the  best.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
insure  better  feed  than  by  a  well-estab- 
lished seeding.  After  the  open  winter 
last  year  we  all  know  the  value  of  a 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  2) 
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BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH  COW  TEST  ASSOCIATION  REPORT— MONTH  OF 

JULY,  1937 
Total  herds  28;  Total  cows  on  test  885;  No.  cows  in  milk  781;  No.  cows  dry 
104;  Average  production  per  cow,  765  pounds  milk,  30.1  pounds  butterfat;  Average 
butterfat  test  3.94. 

.      10  HIGHEST  HERDS  IN  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
1. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Owner   and    Address 

Laneway  Dairy  Farm,  Taunton 

Prescott  Farm,  No.  Dartmouth 

Lakeville  State  Sanatorium,   Lakeville 

Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth 

Bristol  County  Agricultural  School,  Segregansett 

Leslie  E.  Clark,  Middleboro 

Bay  Point  Farm,  So.  Swansea 

F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 

Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Co.,  No.  Dighton 

Sal-E-Mar  Farm,  So.  Dartmouth 


No. 


Cows 

13 

20 

35 

19 

24 

11 

15 

36 

45 

27 


Average 

Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.Fat 
41.2 
39.2 
37.6 
36.5 
34.6 
34.5 
33.4 
33.1 
32.9 
32.6 


1000 
1009 
1052 
864 
982 
877 
799 
874 
904 
884 


10  HIGH  COWS  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 

Owner   and    Address  Cow       Breed  Lbs. Milk     Lbs.Fat 

Laneway  Dairy  Farm,  Taunton  "Jeanette"     P.B.A.  2006             78.2 

Lakeville  State  Sanatorium   *  1577         P.B.H.  2046              75.7 

Bristol  County  School,  Segregansett  312          P.B.H.  2294              71.1 

Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  *  5-S          P.B.H.  1975             71.1 

H.  A.  Standish,  Middleboro  "Nellie"      P.B.A.  1916              69. 

Eug.  W.  Peck,  Seekonk  24           Gr.H.  1569             65.9 

Ivory  W.  Kimball,  Rehoboth  "Edith"       P.B.A.  1547              65. 

Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater  3             Gr.H.  1753              64.9 

Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  *  1-S           P.B.H.  1829              64. 

Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  *  29-M        P.B.H.  1680             63.8 

Prescott  Farm,  No.  Dartmouth  "Clara"       P.B.A.  1209              62.9 

*Denotes  cows  milked  3  times  daily. 

In  addition  to  above  18  other  cows  in  Association  produced  over  60  pounds 

ERNEST  L.  GOFF,   Supervisor. 


1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


AROUND  THE  FARMS 

Sentiment  seems  to  be  growing  in  favor 
of  the  pits  for  new  hen  houses.  If  proper- 
ly made,  they  should  have  fox  wire  under 
the  perches  to  keep  the  birds  out  of  the 
pits.  Any  lighter  wire  soon  sags  and  may 
result  in  broken  wires.  A  rear  window 
in  each  pen,  besides  providing  light  and 
air  circulation  in  summer,  helps  in  the 
convenience  of  cleaning  the  pits.  There 
seems  to  be  some  tendency  toward  crowd- 
ing the  perches  together.  Heavy  breeds 
of  birds  need  at  least  fourteen  inches  of 
space  between  the  perches.  Anything 
nearer  is  too  close  for  summer  comfort. 

Every  poultry  man  knows  of  the  tend- 
ency for  the  newly  housed  pullets  to  stay 
in  the  nests  over  night.  The  Peckham 
poultry  farm  in  New  Bedford  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  a  strip  of  inch  furring  set 
into  supporting  cleats  over  the  open  front 
of  the  nests.  The  nests  are  in  sections  of 
twelve  units  each  and,  as  soon  as  the 
night  feeding  is  done  in  each  pen,  the 
bar  is  dropped  into  the  supporting  cleats 
to  be  removed  on  the  last  trip  around  at 
dark,  or  early  in  the  morning. 

The  Bristol-Plymouth  County  Growers 
have  been  meeting  at  frequent  intervals 
since  last  winter  and  a  great  deal  of 
interest  has  been  shown  in  these  events. 
The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  group  have 
joined  in  the  discussion  wholeheartedly 
has  made  these  meetings  particularly 
worth-while.  A  desire  has  been  expressed 
by  some  to  carry  on  another  fruit  tour 
this  year,  but  it  looks  as  if  it  will  be 
more  desireable  for  the  growers  to  join 


in  the  meeting  on  August  11th  at  George 
Drew's  orchard  in  Westford.  This  will 
be  one  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association  orchard  meetings  and 
should  offer  a  very  worth-while  opportun- 
ity for  the  growers  to  get  together. 

A  new  idea  in  orchard  mouse  control 
is  timely  at  this  date.  Many  fruit  growers 
mulch  their  trees  and,  unless  the  trunks 
are  wired,  damage  from  mice  is  often 
noted  in  the  spring.  This  past  spring  I 
have  noted  girdling  on  trees  that  were 
wire  guarded  because  the  mice  worked 
their  way  under  the  wire  and  then  caused 
serious  injury.  The  scheme  is  to  place 
small  piles  of  mulch  in  places  likely  to 
harbor  mice,  such  as  beside  rocks  over  a 
furrow  filled  with  rubbish,  or  near  marshy 
or  wet  areas.  If  placed  early  in  August, 
mice  are  apt  to  congregate  under  these 
hiding  places  and  prepare  their  winter 
quarters.  These  areas,  together  with 
mulched  trees,  should  be  examined  by  the 
first  of  September  for  mouse  runs  and 
then  the  bait  should  be  set  in  these  lo- 
cations. 

AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3) 

winter  cover  crop.  For  August  seeding 
Barley,  Rye  grass  or  Jap  millet  will  pro- 
duce a  good  grov/th  that  will  mat  down 
and  cover  the  land  well.  Because  thev 
are  winter  killed  these  crops  are  some- 
what easier  to  handle  in  the  spring  than 
a  green  crop  such  as  winter  wheat  or 
rye  or  combinations  of  these  with  vetch. 

Remember  cover  crops  stop  gullying, 
save  soluble  plant  foods,  and  build  two 


or  three  cords  of  green  manure  into  your 
soil  for  next  year's  crops.  Important,  too, 
is  the  fact  that  these  are  good  farm 
practices  eligible  for  payment  under  the 
Conservation  Program.  V.  J.  R. 

B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 

SOME  OUTSTANDING  SUMMER 
WORK 

Dudley  Austin  '39  of  Chartley  has  two 
hundred  and  thirty  early  hatched,  sex- 
linked  pullets  that  have  been  laying  for 
over  a  month.  He,  also,  has  one  hundred 
and  fifty  later  ones  that  are  coming  along 
fine.  The  job  which  he  is  doing  in  land- 
scaping the  home  grounds  is  a  credit  to 
any  community. 

Frank  Rose  '39  of  Attleboro  has  one 
hundred  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets  that 
have  been  well  cared  for.  He,  also,  puts 
in  about  fourteen  hours  a  day  in  the 
home  dairy.  Undoubtedly  he  is  putting 
in  more  hours  a  day  than  any  other  boy, 
but  with  all  his  work  his  project  and 
accounts  are  in  good  condition. 

Whitman  Higgins  '39  of  Rock  has  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Rhode  Island  Red  pul- 
lets which  are  a  credit.  He  is  working 
on  the  school  farm  driving  each  way 
every  day.  He  is  making  some  improve- 
ment on  the  home  grounds. 

Charles  Burroughs  '40  of  West  Bridge- 
water  was  seriously  ill  with  the  mumps 
early  in  the  season  and  was  handicapped 
in  starting  his  garden.  Despite  his  mis- 
fortune he  planted  a  garden  which  is 
several  times  larger  than  necessary. 
Charles  has  successfully  transplanted  some 
cucumber  seedlings  which  his  instructor 
told  him  that  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  do.  His  record  book  is 
accurate,  neat  and  one  to  be  proud  of. 
He,  also,  has  established  an  egg  and 
vegetable  route  through  the  town. 

Michael  Lesiak  '40  of  Taunton  prob- 
ably has  the  finest  garden  in  the  Fresh- 
man class  this  year  as  regards  neatness, 
straight  rows  and  proper  management. 

George  Varney  '40  of  South  Eastor. 
has  a  nice  garden  and  is  working  in  the 
Brockton  Public  Market.  If  his  record 
book  were  as  good  as  his  garden,  his 
marks  for  the  summer  would  be  among 
the  highest. 

It  seems  that  the  boys  who  put  in  the 
most  outside  hours  of  work  and,  also, 
carry  on  their  project,  have  the  best  pro- 
ject and  keep  their  records  and  accounts 
up  to  date  better  than  the  pupil  who  has 
little  outside  work  to  do. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  boys  who 
are  making  fine  records  working  on 
poultry,  dairy,  and  vegetable  garden 
farms. 


BEACH  PARTY  DATE  CHANGED 

The  date  of  the  Beach  Party  has  been 
changed  to  Thursday  evening,  August  12, 
The  party  will  go  to  Fort  Phoenix  in 
Fairhaven.  There  will  be  swimming, 
diving  and   athletic  events. 

W.  M.  P. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 

FOOD    FRAUDS   EXPOSED 

"Facts,  Fads  and  Frauds  in  Nutrition" 
3s  the  title  of  Bulletin  342  from  the  Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
prepared  by  Helen  S.  Mitchell,  Research 
Professor,  and  Gladys  M.  Cook,  Research 
Assistant  in  Home  Economics.  "Present- 
•day  food  advertisements  make  a  tremen- 
dous appeal  to  a  nutrition-conscious 
public  which  has  only  a  very  limited 
"basis  for  evaluating  the  merits  of  the 
■claims  made.  This  bulletin  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  consumer." 

A  brief  outline  of  the  contents  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  subjects  treated  in 
this  bulletin: 

Food  advertising. 

Vague  health  claims. 

Weight  reduction. 

Laxative  foods. 

Aids  to  digestion  and  predigested 
foods. 

Mineral    foods. 

Vitamin  claims  in  advertising. 

Food  combinations. 

Disease  cures  and  false  therapeutic 
claims   for   foods. 

Therapeutic  claims  for  mineral  or 
spring  waters. 

The  quacks  and  how  they  operate  food 
legends. 

Scientific  opinions  on  food  fads  and 
quackery. 

Reference  books  on  nutrition. 

"Material  presented  in  this  bulletin  is 
not  the  result  of  original  investigation  by 
the  authors  but  a  summarization  of  infor- 
mation, decisions,  and  criticisms  by  recog- 
nized authorities  concerning  nutritional 
and  therapeutic  claims  in  food  advertising 
■as  well  as  faulty  concepts  and  notions  re- 
garding foods  and  nutritions." 

Copies  of  this  bulletin  are  available  for 
distribution  without  cost  from  the  Bristol 
County  Extension  Service,  Segreganset, 
Mass. 

B.  W.  E. 


iences  and  information,  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  carrying  out  activities  which 
require  application  and  concentration? 

Emotionally  Secure  —  Has  he  had 
broad,  satisfying,  and  successful  ex- 
periences in  order  to  develop — Self  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  face  life,  inde- 
pendence from  parental  supervision,  in- 
terest in  and  pleasurable  anticipation  of 
school  ? 

Socially  Adjusted  —  Has  he  had 
opportunity  to  play  with  other  children 
and  to  be  with  other  adults  so  that  he — 
Knows  how  to  get  along  happily  with 
other  children,  has  developed  social  atti- 
tudes of  cooperation  and  consideration, 
judges  his  behavior  in  the  light  of  its 
effect  on  other  people,  recognizes  author- 
ity? 

— Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Morley 
Specialist  in  Child  Development. 


THE  WHOLE  CHILD  GOES  TO 
SCHOOL 

Time  was  when  the  child  was  sent  to 
school  to  learn — to  develop  his  mind 
Not  much  thought  was  given  to  the  rest 
■of  the  child.  Now  we  know  that  his 
mental  progress  m  school  depends  upon 
his  physical  condition,  his  habits  of  work, 
his  social  adjustment,  his  attitudes  and 
feelings  about  himself  and  other  people. 
More  than  this,  we  should  expect  the 
•school  to  develop  the  whole  child  as 
well  as  to  give  information. 

IS  YOUR  CHILD  IN  CONDITION  TO  DO 
HIS   BEST  AT  SCHOOL? 

Physically  Fit  —  Has  he  had  a 
physical  examination,  all  remediable  de- 
fects cared  for,  adequate  sleep,  rest,  ex- 
ercise? 

Mentally  Alert  —  Have  you  kept 
him  mentally  alert  through — Stimulating 
curiosity   and   eagerness   for   new   exper- 


HOOKED  RUGS  EXHIBITED 
The  exhibit  of  hooked  rugs  and  chair 
seats  made  by  members  of  the  South 
Rehoboth  rug  making  class  attracted 
much  attention  at  Farm  and  Home  Week 
in  Amherst.  The  careful  workmanship 
and  well  blended  coloring  called  forth 
many  complimentary  remarks.  The  fol- 
lowing women  had  either  a  rag  or  a 
chair  seat  in  the  exhibit:  Mrs.  Ernest 
M.  Horton,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Westfield,  Mrs. 
Irwin  Duckworth,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Cnossen, 
Mrs.  Everett  Horton,  Mrs.  Joseph  Hass; 
and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Arnold,  all  of  Rehoboth ; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Duckworth,  No.  Swansea, 
and  Mrs.  Louise  Caldwell  of  East  Prov- 
idence. 


NEW   BULLETINS 

Miss  May  E.  Foley,  Extension  Nutri- 
tionist, is  the  author  of  two  leaf- 
lets which  are  available  for  distribution 
without  cost  through  the  Bristol  County 
Extension  Service,  Segreganset,  Mass. 

The  first  of  these — "Salads  and  Salad 
Dressings" —  is  particularly  timely  these 
hot  summer  days.  "Cooking  with  Herbs" 
is  the  title  of  the  second  leaflet.  Our 
great-grandmothers  knew  the  secret  of 
adding  elusive  and  interesting  flavors  to 
their  cookery  by  the  use  of  herbs,  but 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  relying  on  ready- 
made  flavorings  and  spices  obtainable 
from  the  store. 

The  growing  of  herbs  is  increasing  in 

popularity.  The  use  of  home  grown  herbs 
will  add  zest  to  everyday  meals,  and  will 
give  the  hostess  a  reputation  for  original- 
ity with  her  party  menus. 

B.   W.   E. 


The  soybean  has  a  wide  range  of  com- 
mercial uses.  Paint,  varnish,  door  knobs, 
floor  coverings,  window  sills,  plywood, 
.  wall  paper,  sprays,  and  plastics  are  among 
the  products  made  from  this  crop. 

A  survey  made  in  1934  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  showed 
that  at  least  two  million  farm  homes 
were  without  screens. 


FALL  PROGRAM 

Increasing  cost  of  ready-made  garments 
brings  renewed  interest  in  making  her 
own  dresses  to  the  woman  who  sews. 
Making  dresses  of  wool,  silk  or  rayon 
fabrics  is  the  subject  of  a  study  course 
to  be  conducted  in  Bristol  County  this 
fall.  This  course  is  being  given  in  res- 
ponse to  requests  from  members  of  the 
"Cotton  Dress"  study  groups  held  in  this 
county  two  years  ago. 

This  course  is  open  to  all  women. 
Everyone  who  enrolls  will  be  expected  to 
make  a  dress  either  for  herself  or  for 
some  member  of  her  family.  Some  women 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
dress  for  an  adolescent  daughter.  The 
course  is  being  prepared  by  Mrs.  Esther 
Cooley  Page,  and  will  be  taught  under  her 
leadership. 

One  lesson  in  the  course  will  be  de- 
voted largely  to  the  problem  of  buying 
yard  goods,  and  to  choosing  patterns. 
Selection  for  good  style  and  suitability 
of  purpose  as  well  as  durability  will  be 
considered.  Special  problems  in  handling 
silk  and  wool  as  well  as  the  new  synthetic 
fabrics  will  be  discussed.  Lessons  will 
begin  the  first  week  in  October,  and  there 
will  be  only  three  weeks  between  each 
of  the  four  lessons  so  the  dresses  will 
be  ready  in  ample  time  for  the  holiday 
season. 

Enrolment  in  this  course  will  be  lim- 
ited so  it  is  not  too  early  to  get  your 
own  study  group  organized.  Write  to 
your  Home  Demonstration  Agent  for 
further  details. 

— Blanche  W.  Fames 
County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

CANNING 
At  the  final  canning  demonstration 
conducted  by  Mr.  Walter  Maclinn  the 
use  of  the  pressure  cooker  was  demon- 
strated in  the  canning  of  chicken.  It  is 
cheaper  to  kill  off  and  can  those  extra 
birds  than  to  feed  them  during  the 
fall.  A  few  jars  of  home  canned  chicken 
on  the  closet  shelf  are  a  great  satisfaction 
to  the  thrifty  homemaker  as  well  as  a 
protection  against  the  worry  over  what 
to  serve  when  unexpected  guests  arrive. 

The  canning  of  corn  and  peaches  were 
demonstrated.  Add  some  home  canned 
tomato  juice,  a  few  hot  biscuits  and  you 
have  a  meal  fit  for  the  most  fastidious 
guest,  all  ready  and  waiting  on  the  closet 
shelves. 

Note:  At  the  time  this  goes  to  press 
we  are  still  waiting  for  the  long  promised 
new  canning  recipe  book,  bulletin  No. 
142,  to  come  from  the  State  College.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  by  the  time  you  re- 
ceive this  the  canning  bulletins  will  be 
here  so  that  we  can  get  them  into  the 
hands  of  ihe  many  who  have  requested 
them. 

B.  W.  E, 

In  a  recent  elm  census  report,  the  value 
estimated  for  the  elms  in  four  Mass- 
achusetts cities  and  towns  was  conser- 
vatively placed  at  $7,300,000. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 

BRISTOL  COUNTY  AT  STATE 
CAMPS 

Three  State  4-H  Camps,  namely,  Con- 
servation, Junior  Leader,  and  Adult 
Leader  Camps  hiave  just  finished  and 
delegates  from  Bristol  County  were  in 
attendance  at  all  three  camps.  Those  who 
attended  the  Conservation  Camp  were; 
Ellen  Swanson,  Rehoboth;  Leonard  Doran 
and  Theodore  Paquette,  North  Dart- 
mouth ;  and  Fred  Padelford  of  Raynham. 

In  the  Junior  Leaders'  Camp  the  fol- 
lowing were  present:  Sophie  Bator, 
Florence  Silvia,  George  Gray,  and  Gilbert 
White  of  Taunton;  Alice  Budd,  Acush- 
net ;  Cecelia  Scribner,  Dartmouth ;  Mary 
Schobel  and  Ellen  Swanson  of  Rehoboth. 
Miss  Dorothy  Stewart,  Assistant  Exten- 
sion Agent  accompanied  this  group  from 
Bristol  County. 

At  the  Adult  Leaders'  Camp  the  fol- 
lowing attended:  Mrs.  Jerome  Greer, 
Dighton;  Mrs.  Clifford  Chace,  Taunton; 
Mrs.  Audrey  Tripp,  Westport;  and  Mr. 
John  Perry,  Jr.  of  North  Dartmouth.  The 
Club  Agent  accompanied  this  group. 

During  the  last  day  of  the  Adult 
Leaders'  Camp,  included  in  the  Farm  and 
Home  Week  program,  four  young  ladies 
from  Bristol  County  participated  in  the 
4-H  Style  Review.  They  were:  Virginia 
Dustin,  Mansfield ;  Ellen  Swanson,  Rita 
Vincent  and  Jeannette  Vincent  of  Reho- 
both. These  young  ladies  had  won  honors 
in  a  State  Contest  held  at  Amherst  a  few 
weeks   ago. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  another  year  more 
can  go  to  these  various  camps  as  they 
furnish  a  wonderful  inspiration  to  say 
nothing  of  the  training  and  contacts. 
Local  leaders  and  club  members  who  can 
be  in  camp  with  our  State  Leader,  George 
L.  Farley,  for  even  a  week  certainly  gain 
much. 

E.  R.  W. 


POULTRY   CLUB   NOTES 

The  Grade  A  Poultry  Club  of  South 
Easton  was  the  leading  poultry  club  in 
Bristol  County  this  past  year  and  will 
receive  the  free  two  day  trip  to  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  in  September. 

Poultry  Clubs  will  have  many  fine  op- 
portunities this  fall  for  club  members  to 
exhibit  both  poultry  and  eggs  at  shows 
where  good  premiums  are  to  be  given. 
At  the  Rehoboth  Fair  from  September 
1-4,  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  from 
September  19-25;  and  at  the  Boston 
Poultry  Show  in  late  December,  excep- 
tionally fine  premiums  will  be  offered.  A 
premium  list  will  be  furnished  you  upon 
request. 

If  you  raise  your  own  chickens  this 
summer,  be  sure  to  give  them  good  range, 
plenty  of  succulent  food,  plenty  to  eat 
and  keep  them  clean.  Well  matured  stock 
of  a  good  strain,  free  from  disease,  is 
what  you  should  have  to  start  the  egg- 
laying  contest  on  November  1st. 

E.  R.  W. 


GARDEN  CLUB  NOTES 

During  the  past  few  weeks  the  Club 
Agent  has  inspected  over  one  hundred 
Club  Gardens  and  of  those  visited  the 
following  are  very  good:  Acushnet — 
Joseph  Allemao,  Robert  Dietz,  Joseph 
Lopata,  Fred  Milos,  and  Kadmus  Slowik; 
Berkley  —  Harold  Hathaway,  Arthur 
White,  and  Robert  Harrington;  Dart- 
mouth— George  Perry,  John  Cooper, 
Charles  Kurz,  Frank  Bosworth,  and 
Antone  Raposa;  Easton — Charles  Ander- 
son, Winslow  MacDonald,  Viola  Davis, 
Barbara  and  Meredith  Walker,  Roy 
Knowles  and  Elmer  Harvey;  Freetown 
(Assonet) — George  Mycock,  Jr.,  Robert 
Chew,  Dinas  Viveiros,  Francis  Clarke, 
Joseph  Simmons,  Jr.,  and  Linwood  Cope- 
land;  Norton — George  Paille,  Harvey 
Jackson,  and  Clifford  Brown;  North 
Attleboro — Herbert  Griffin  and  Kenneth 
Fisher;  Rehoboth — William  and  George 
Corey,  Ralston  Read,  Jr.,  Wilfred  and 
Edward  Schobel ;  East  "Taunton — Howard 
Baker,  Constantine  Gregoreas,  James  La- 
kin,  Raymond  Furmanik,  Richard  Caplin, 
George  Mattos,  Randolph  and  John  Riley, 
Ralph  King,  Walter  Travers,  Manuel 
Roupa,  Daniel  Andrade,  and  Alice  Silvia. 

Others  will  be  given  in  next  month's 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  after  the  rest  of 
the  gardens  have  been  visited. 

Rotenone,  either  m  dust  or  liquid  form, 
is  a  good  material  to  use  for  most  all 
of  the  garden  insects.  A  good  hand  duster 
may  be  procured  for  a  dollar  which 
should  last  a  long  time,  or,  if  you  wish 
to  use  the  liquid  rotenone,  it  may  be 
sprayed  on  with  a  hand  sprayer.  Rotenone 
should  come  in  actual  contact  with  the 
insect  to  be  effective.  Also,  its  effective- 
ness as  an  insecticide  lasts  only  four  or 
five  days  so  that  during  the  period  that 
the  insects  are  injuring  the  plants,  roten- 
one should  be  applied  every  four  or  five 
days  until  the  insect  is  checked. 

E.  R.  W. 


4-H  CONTESTS  AT  REHOBOTH 

FAIR 

BALL  JAR  CONTEST 

This  contest  is  open  to  any  4-H  Can- 
ning Club  member.  The  exhibit  is  to 
consist  of  two  jars  of  canned  product,  one 
jar  of  non-acid  vegetable,  and  one  jar 
of  fruit.  These  may  be  either  pint  or 
quart  jars.  It  is  hoped  that  every  Canning 
Club -member  will  exhibit. 

FOOD  CONTEST 

There  are  to  be  two  classes  in  food 
contests.  Girls  10-14  years  of  age  will 
enter  a  muffin  baking  and  judging  con- 
test. For  girls  over  14  there  will  be  a 
cake-making  and  judging  contest.  In  both 
cases  girls  will  bring  in  a  product  baked 
at  home,  muffins  or  cake  depending  on 
the  class  entered.  Products  will  be  baked 
and  judged  during  the  contest. 


SEWING  MACHINE  CONTEST 

This  contest  is  open  to  4-H  Clothing 
Club  members  fourteen  years  of  age  or 
older.  A  pair  of  sleeping  pajamas  should 
be  made  at  home  and  sent  to  County 
Extension  Office  at  Segreganset.  During 
the  contest  at  the  fair  girls  will  cut-out 
and  make  a  child's  apron  using  binder 
attachment  on  the  sewing  machine.  The 
prize  for  this  contest  is  an  electric  port- 
able sewing  machine. 

Note: —  For  further  information 
write  to  the  County  Extension  Office, 
Segreganset,   Mass. 

D.  M.  S. 


Fresh   strawberries   rank  with   oranges 
as  one  of  the  rich  sources  of  vitamin  C. 


WHY  NOT  Ef^SILE  MORE  ROUGHAGES  ? 

The  difficult  haying  weather  this  June 
and  early  July  prompts  the  suggestion 
that  dairy  farmers  in  Bristol  County  may 
well  use  silos  more  than  i*  commonly 
done. 

At  the  Agricultural  School  we  have  for 
quite  a  number  of  years  been  cutting 
wheat  and  vetch  that  had  been  seeded 
the  September  before  into  the  silo  the 
first  week  in  June,  then  planting  the  land 
with  silage  corn  and  soy  beans  for  a 
second  silage  crop  on  the  same  land  the 
same  year.  It  has  been  good  practice. 

Now  comes  along  the  suggestion  from 
New  Jersey  experiment  station  and  else- 
where that  this  can  be  improved  upon  by 
cutting  in  with  the  roughage  a  limited 
amount  of  molasses.  The  added  sugar 
preserves  and  contributes  to  the  feedmg 
value  of  the  silage.  Moreover,  many  other 
crops  such  as  clover  hay,  alfalfa  hay,  oat 
and  Canada  pea  hay,  etc.,  can  be  ensiled 
with  molasses  with  excellent  results. 

The  one  new  feature  in  all  this  is  the 
addition  of  molasses.  Thirty  years  ago 
when  caught  in  trying  to  hay  clover 
rowen  during  impossible  weather  we  put 
it  into  the  silo  dripping  wet  between  a 
bottom  and  a  top  layer  of  corn  silage. 
It  kept  perfectly  and  how  the  cows  did 
relish  that  rowen  in  midwinter !  It  showed 
up  handsomely  in  the  milkpail. 

For  numberless  years  before  he  died, 
Thomas  Holt,  Commissioner  of  Dairying 
in  Connecticut,  and  known  throughout 
that  State  as  the  "Clover  King",  grew 
many  acres  of  oats  and  clover  mixed 
fodder  each  year  for  summer  silage  for 
his  large  dairy  herd.  Medfield  Hospital 
in  our  own  state  ensiled  60  tons  of  alfalfa 
hay  and  clover  hay  with  molasses  last 
year.  They  found  it  so  satisfactory  they 
are  putting  300  tons  into  silage  this  year. 

We  shall  do  well  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibilities in  this. 

There  are  some  advantages  in  being 
independent  of  the  weather  when  the 
crop  needs  harvesting,  in  being  sure  to 
save  the  crop  in  good  condition,  in  more 
milk  or  growth  to  the  acre.  The  School 
can  give  information  on ,  the  procedure 
to  anyone  desiring  it. 

G.  H.  G. 
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AAA  TO  PAY  1937  FUNDS  TO 
FARMERS  IN  2  INSTALLMENTS 

Massachusetts  farmers  who  participated 
in  the  1937  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  will  be  paid  in  two  installments. 
The  initial  payment  will  be  80  percent 
of  the  amount  each  farmer  earned. 
Decision  to  make  installment  payments 
is  to  allow  farmers  to  receive  their  money 
as  soon  as  possible. 

While  the  county  committee  already 
has  measured  soil-conservation  work  done 
by  many  cooperating  farmers,  some  time 
will  elapse  before  the  total  expenses  of 
administration  and  also  the  total  number 
of  participating  farmers  are  known. 

The  cost  of  administrating  the  program 
in  the  county  will  be  deducted  from  the 
final  payment  to  farmers.  The  1937  con- 
servation program  provides  that  the 
announced  rates  of  payment  may  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  by  as  much  as  10 
percent,  depending  on  the  number  of 
farmers  who  cooperate.  In  the  case  of 
applications  filed  after  county  expenses 
and  rates  of  payment  are  known,  one  full 
and  final  payment  will  be  made. 

V.  J.  R. 


FEED  AND  PRICES 

It  was  predicted  last  spring  that  grain 
and  feed  prices  would  drop  after  the  July 
crop  estimates  were  released.  Grain  prices 
have  dropped  during  the  last  month  and 
should  drop  again.  Prof.  A.  H.  Lindsey 
of  the  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm 
Management  Dept.  of  the  State  College 
has  this  to  say  about  the  "Dairy  Feed 
Situation":  "For  the  last  two  months  it 
has  required  on  the  average  around  1800 
pounds  of  milk  to  purchase  a  ton  of  feed. 
This  ration  has  prospects  of  returning  to 
the  normal  level  during  the  coming  feed 
year.  The  actual  and  prospective  feed 
grain  crops  this  year  will  be  the  largest 
since  1932,  With  fewer  animal  units  on 
hand  to  consume  this  year's  crop,  the 
grain  supplies  will  be  ample. 

"The  combined  winter  and  spring  crop 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  recent  years, 
tolr.lling  nearly  900  million  bushels.  This 
may  be  compared  to  a  crop  of  625  million 
bushels  in  1936  and  a  normal  crop  of  860 
million.  In  spite  of  the  large  crop,  wheat 
prices  cannot  be  expected  to  decline  from 
present  levels.  The  world  crop  is  abnor- 
mally low  and  the  crop  of  Canada,  one 
of  the  largest  exporters,  will  be  barely 
sufficient  for  domestic  needs.  The  crops 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  ready  in 
January,  have  been  severely  affected  by 
drought. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  3) 


DiRECTOR'S  COLUMN 

EGG  AUCTION  CLOSES  ANOTHER 
PROSPEROUS  YEAR 

The  Brockton  Cooperative  Egg  Auction 
Association  held  their  annual  meeting  at 
the  auction  headquarters  Friday  evening 
August  27  and  the  financial  sheet  showed 
the  closing  of  another  prosperous  year. 

Gross  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to 
well  up  toward  a  million  dollars 
(868,331.40,)  a  gain  over  the  year  before 
of  66% ;  with  a  net  profit  for  the  year 
of  $10,016.09. 

This  continues  the  good  record  for 
steady  progress  this  farmers'  cooperative 
has  shown  since  it  was  organized  in  1932. 
As  the  volume  of  business  done  has 
grown  the  per  unit  cost  of  handling  has 
steadily  lowered  from  46  cents  a  unit  in 
1932-33  to  just  over  29  cents  in  1936-37. 

The  auction  serves  southeastern  Mass- 
achusetts, the  counties  of  Bristol,  Norfolk, 
Plymouth  and  Barnstable.  It  provides  an 
outlet  for  both  eggs  and  poultry.  The 
auction  started  at  first  as  an  auction  for 
eggs  only.  Poultry  was  added  the  last  of 
February,  1934,  and  the  amount  of 
poultry  sales  during  1936-37  has  in- 
creased over  the  previous  year  by  65% 
with  a  total  of  9,203  coops  sold  during 
the  year  just  closed. 

The  advantage  of  the  auction  to  poultry 
farmers  lies  not  alone  in  a  somewhat 
better  price  for  goods  actually  sold 
through  this  channel,  but  even  more  in 
the  fact  that  through  the  auction  prices 
for  poultry  are  stablized.  Glutting  of  the 
nearby  markets  with  the  attendant  cutting 
of  prices  below  cost  of  production  is  pre- 
vented. This  works  to  the  advantage  of 
members  of  the  association  and  of  all 
other  producers.  Furthermore,  orderly 
m.arketing,  with  reasonably  stablized 
prices,  is,  in  the  long  run,  an  advantage  to 
both  producers  and  consumers. 

Now  the  Auction  Association  has  voted 
to  build  its  own  marketing  rooms,  a  com- 
modious brick  building  just  out  of  Brock- 
ton in  Avon. 

A  branch  association  has  also  been 
established  recently  at  Worcester,  to  serve 
the  middle  counties  of  the  state. 


REOPENING  OF  CLASS  WORK 

Classwork  for  second,  third  and 
fourth  year  pupils  at  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  reopens  Mon- 
day, October  four,  at  nine  o'clock. 

New  entrants,  because  they  are 
not  otherwise  employed,  as  a  rule, 
begin  their  class  work  at  the  school 
each  year  the  Wednesday  after 
Labor  Day. 

George  H.  Gilbert,  Director. 


ROADSIDE  SELLING 

The  selling  of  agricultural  products  a* 
the  farm  door  has  become  widespread  in 
use  in  recent  years.  Perhaps  the  idea 
behind  the  scheme  has  been  that  the 
producer  could  charge  retail  prices  for 
his  beans,  eggs,  etc.  while  paying  no 
transportation  or  marketing  charges.  This 
practise  gave  the  grower  the  most  returns 
for  his  crops  but  there  have  been  many- 
strange  (to  the  farmer)  situations  that 
have  developed  from  this  type  of  selling. 
The  iithod  still  has  its  merits.  Direct 
prod  r  to  consumer  selling  has  always 
been  the  advantage  of  the  farmer.  But 
wheri  e  became  involved  in  competitive 
salesii  iship  with  all  its  attendant  fac- 
tors, the  road  has  been  in  some  instances 
a  nerve-wracking  one.  Consequently, 
today  there  are  roadside  stands  and  more 
roadside  stands.  They  range  from  an  in- 
verted box  or  the  kitchen  table  placed  at 
a  spot  near  the  home  to  the  elaborately 
constructed  stand  of  large  dimensions, 
filled  with  every  conceivable  product  that 
is  raised. 

Briefly,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  there 
are  five  fundamental  factors  in  the  oper- 
ation of  a  roadside  stand.  Each  is  impor- 
tant in  itself  and  failures  in  this  type  of 
selling  are  chiefly  due  to  inattention  or 
neglect  of  one  or  more  of  these  factors. 
Perhaps  the  location  of  the  stand  comes 
first.  There  are  instances  where  this  factor 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  usual  ideas 
concerning  this  point  because  of  other 
special  advantages,  but  in  general  location 
is  pretty  important.  In  the  first  place, 
there  must  be  customers  and  they  must 
stop  at  the  stand  before  one  can  have- 
any  chance  to  sell  products.  Customers 
are  found  on  well-traveled  roads  but  they 
will  not  stop  unless  the  stand  is  so  situ- 
ated that  the  autoist  can  safely  turn  out 
of  traffic  and  come  to  a  stop  off  the  high- 
v.'ay.  High  speed  trunk  highways  do  not 
fit  in  well  as  locations  for  stands  because 
folks  cannot  travel  slowly  enough  to  look 
around  for  products  when  in  the  traffic 
lanes,  and  it  requires  quite  a  bit  of  skill 
to  be  travelling  at  45  miles  an  hour  or 
more,  then  safely  leave  the  highway  traffic 
and  stop  before  any  stand.  Another  point 
is  that  such  trunk  highways  usually  con- 
nect large  cities  and  it  is  not  a  buying 
public  that  is  travelling  on  them. 

People  who  are  looking  for  farm  pro- 
ducts are  those  who  are  out  for  a  cool 
ride  or  are  just  out  riding  for  enjoyment. 
They  make  up  the  best  prospects.  There- 
fore it  is  the  highway  used  by  this  group 
that  offers  the  best  location  for  the  stand. 
If,  however,  a  stand  may  be  located  on  a 

(Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  3) 
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BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH  COW  TEST  ASSOCIATION  REPORT— MONTH  OF 

AUGUST  1937 
Total  herds  28;  Total  cows  on  test  901;  No.  cows  in  milk  802;  No.  cows  dry 
99;  Average  production  per  cow  763  pounds  Milk,  29-9  pounds  Butterfat;  Average 
butterfat  test '3-92%. 

10  HIGHEST  HERDS  IN  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 
Owner   and    Address 

1.  Sol  E.  Mar  Farm,  So.  Dartmouth 

2.  Lakeville  State  Sanatorium,   Lakeville 

3.  F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth 

4.  Henry  Bartlett,  W.   Bridgewater 

5.  Prescott  Farm,  No.  Dartmouth 
.6.  Leslie  N.  Clark,  Middleboro 
7.  Laneway  Dairy  Farm,  Taunton 

Bay  Point  Farm,  Swansea 
:8.     David  M.  Peckham,  Rehoboth 
9.     F.  H.  Horton  &  Son,  Rehoboth 
10.     Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Co.,  No.  Dighton 
10  HIGH  COWS  IN  PRODUCTION 
Owner   and    Address 

1.  Ernest  L.   Goff  Jr.,   Rehoboth 

2.  Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.  No.  Dighton  * 

3.  Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater 

4.  H.  A.  Standish,  Middleboro 

5.  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
■6.     E.  W.  Peck,  Seekonk 

7.  Mt.  Hope.  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  * 

8.  Geo.  B.  Flint,  E.  Mansfield  * 

9.  Henry  Bartlett,  W.  Bridgewater 
10.     Lakeville  State  Sanatorium  * 
♦Denotes  cows  milked  3  times  daily. 


No.  Cows 

Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.Fat 

27 

1013 

37.6 

34 

1058 

37.5 

36 

964 

36.5 

23 

834 

35.9 

21 

896 

34.6 

13 

841 

33.2 

15 

826 

33.1 

14 

825 

33.1 

24 

852 

32.7 

A9 

879 

32.5 

45 

868 

32.1 

OF  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 

Cow 

Breed 

Lbs.Milk     Lbs.Fat 

38 

P.B.H. 

1659 

71.3 

29-M 

P.B.H. 

1872 

71.1 

5 

G.B.H. 

1814 

68.9 

Nellie" 

P.B.A. 

I860 

68.8 

316 

P.B.H. 

1851 

68.5 

21 

P.B.H. 

1314 

68.3 

287 

P.B.H. 

1879 

67.6 

18 

P.B.H. 

1259 

65.5 

14 

P.B.J. 

1234 

64.4 

1577 

P.B.H. 

1801 

64.2 

ERNEST  L.   GOFF,   Supervisor. 


USING   LIME 

The  use  of  lime  in  Bristol  County  has 
increased  ten  fold  during  the  past  year 
but  there  is  need  for  more  lime  on  our 
farms.  The  fall  application  of  lime  is 
a  good  practise  since  it  can  be  done  when 
farm  work  is  slack  and  the  neutralizing 
action  of  lime  has  just  so  much  more 
time  to  work  before  the  crop  is  planted. 
Lime  applied  in  the  fall  should  be  har- 
rowed in  so  that  it  will  not  run  off  during 
the  fall  rains. 

Just  which  brand  of  ground  limestone 
to  use  or  whether  to  use  hydrated  lime  or 
^ground  limestone  is  a  thought  provoking 
■question.  The  question  can  be  answered 
lay  computing  the  cost  per  unit  of  effective 
'Oxides.  The  percentage  of  calcium  oxide 
and  magnesium  oxide  is  printed  according 
to  law  on  each  bag  of  lime  purchased. 
The  units  of  effective  oxides  can  be  de- 
termined by  multiplying  the  percent  of 
calcium  oxide  by  20  and  the  magnesium 
oxide  by  1.39.  Then,  by  adding  these 
values  and  dividing  the  sum  into  the  price 
per  ton  of  lime  the  cost  per  unit  of 
effective  oxide  can  be  found.  In  general 
at  will  be  found  that  ground  limestone 
containing  both  calcium  oxide  and  mag- 
nesium oxide  costs  the  least  per  unit  of 
effective  oxides  and  that  ground  lime- 
stone is  more  economical  than  hydrated 
iime. 

When  hydrated  lime  is  used  1500 
pounds  is  equivalent  to  2000  pounds  of 
ground  limestone  and  all  recommenda- 
tions for  liming  are  generally  made  on  a 
ground  limestone  basis. 

Farm  land  in  Bristol  County  needs  at 
least  three  tons  of  lime  per  acre  if  none 


has  been  applied  previously.  Where  land 
has  been  limed  before,  have  the  soil  tested 
to  determine  its  lime  needs.  The  Exten- 
sion Service  will  test  free  of  charge  if 
soil  is  brought  to  the  office  at  Segreganset. 
Leaflet  No.  134 — "Lining  Massachusetts 
Soils"  is  now  available  for  distribution. 

C,  W.  H. 
BROCKTON   FAIR 

This  year  at  Brockton  Fair  a  new  type 
of  cattle  exhibit  will  be  held.  The  show 
as  planned  will  be  an  exclusive  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Show  requiring  that 
all  animals  to  be  shown  must  be  listed 
for  production  by  the  supervisors  in  the 
Herd  Improvement  work.  The  animals 
exhibited  will  be  judged  on  type  and  pro- 
duction. Before  entering  the  show  ring 
the  production  record  of  each  animal  will 
be  equalized  on  a  mature  basis.  In  the 
show  ring  the  animals  will  first  be  placed 
on  type  and  then  placed  on  the  composite 
placing  of  type  and  production. 

This  type  of  cattle  exhibit  has  been 
tried  in  Maine  and  is  now  successfully 
operating  at  the  large  state  fairs  in  that 
state.  County  Agent  Gerald  Dunn  of 
Plymouth  County  brought  the  idea  to 
Brockton  Fair  and  we  have  worked  out  a 
show  that  should  be  interesting.  The 
Laneway  Farm  of  Taunton,  George  Flint 
herd  of  East  Mansfield  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  show.  The  cattle  will  be 
judged  Tuesday,  September  14th  starting 
at  9:30  A.  M.  At  the  finish  of  the  judg- 
ing the  exhibitors  and  Herd  Improvement 
members  will  gather  for  a  light  lunch  and 
get  together. 

C.  W.  H. 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 

AN  OUTSTANDING  SUMMER 
PROJECT 

It  has  been  our  intention  each  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  to  mention  the  summer 
program  of  the  boys  who  are  doing  out- 
standing work  either  at  home  or  else- 
where. 

Robert  Clorite  '39  of  Fall  River  has 
been  giving  a  fine  account  of  himself  in 
the  Garden  and  Greenhouse  division  of 
the  school.  In  addition,  he  has  been 
handling  quite  a  program  at  home,  which 
is  in  reality  a  small  farm.  It  consists  of 
an  attractive  house  with  the  usual  build- 
ings which  like  the  grounds  are  neat  and 
well-kept.  Robert  has  been  carrying  on 
his  landscaping  work  at  home  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  has  made  a  very  attrac- 
tive lay-out. 

His  special  interest  this  summer  has 
been  a  small  orchard.  By  proper  spraying 
and  thinning  the  quality  of  the  fruit  has 
been  improved  a  great  deal.  One  day 
last  week  Robert  marketed  twenty-five 
bushels  of  fine  Wealthies  at  $1.00  to 
$1.25  per  bushel.  Other  crops  include  one 
acre  of  sweet  corn,  a  kitchen  garden, 
potato  plot,  and  some  small  fruits  in- 
cluding berries,  plums,  cherries,  and 
grapes.  There  is,  also,  some  live  stock 
including  a  cow,  a  horse  and  about  150 
laying  hens. 

W.  M.  P. 


FEED  AND  PRICES 
(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  1) 
"The  corn  crop  will  be  a  normal  crop 
of  21/2  billion  bushels.  (There  is  very 
little  possibility  of  the  same  chain  of 
events  happening  to  reduce  this  estimate 
as  occurred  last  year  when  the  July  1  corn 
estimate  was  reduced  from  2.3  billions  to 
1.4  billion  bushels  in  October)  The  oats 
crop  is  another  bright  spot  in  the  feed 
picture.  Abundant  moisture  and  sufficient- 
ly cool  temperatures  have  produced  a  crop 
of  over  1.1  billion  bushels,  over  325 
million  bushels  more  than  last  year. 

"The  barley  crop  of  243  million  bushels 
is  a  little  below  normal.  The  rye  crop 
v/ill  be  almost  double  that  of  last  year. 
Pasture  conditions  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  excellent  for  the  belt  from  East 
Montana  to  Texas.  The  hay  crop  of  the 
country  is  large  and  of  good  quality. 
Good  hay  and  pasture  crops  in  the  grain 
belt  will  release  more  grain  for  use  in 
New  England  and  other  deficit  areas.  In 
summary,  it  appears  that  all  grains  will 
be  abundant  this  coming  fall  and  winter, 
but  corn  and  oats,  and  possibly  barley  and 
rye  feds  will  be  relatively  cheaper  than 
wheat  products.  December  futures  indi- 
cate that  corn  will  cost  but  60%  as  much 
per  pound  as  wheat." 

Indications  are  that  hay  yields  were 
abundant  in  the  regions  which  generally 
supply  Bristol  County  with  its  purchased 
hay.  The  weather  during  harvest  was  not 
the  best  and  the  quality  of  purchased 
hay  may  be  poor  and  the  price  reasonable. 
C.  W.  H. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 

MOTH  CONTROL 
Copies  of  a  new  bulletin  on  the  control 
of  clothing  moths  by  Mrs.  Harriet  J. 
Haynes,  Home  Management  Specialist, 
State  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  have  just 
been  received  at  the  Extension  Office. 
According  to  Mrs.  Haynes  these  pests  are 
active  in  September  and  October  as  well 
as  during  the  late  spring  and  the  careful 
housewife  will  want  to  pack  summer 
coats,  bathing  suits,  and  other  woolens 
where  they  will  be  secure  from  injury. 

Special  circular  No.  43  entitled  'Moths' 
may  be  obtained  without  cost  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Bristol  County  Extension  Ser- 
vice, Segreganset,  Mass. 
CLOTHING  PROGRAM  ARRANGED 

A  two-fold  program  has  been  arranged 
in  Bristol  County  this  fall.  For  those  who 
are  interested  in  actually  making  a  silk  or 
wool  dress,  a  study  course,  "Problems  in 
Silk  and  "Wool"  has  been  arranged.  Mrs. 
Page's  description  of  this  course  follows: 
"In  this  course  factors  involved  in  buying 
wool,  silk,  and  synthetic  materials 
(rayons),  and  ready-to-wear  dresses  of 
such  materials  are  discussed.  Suggestions 
are  given  for  coordinating  pattern  and 
material  characteristics  and  suiting  them 
to  individual  types  and  needs;  working 
out  the  construction  plan,  cutting  and 
fitting;  special  techniques  of  construction 
and  pressing."  This  course  is  designed 
primarily  for  those  who  were  enrolled  in 
the  Cotton  Dress  program,  but  we  will 
be  glad  to  include  others  who  are  exper- 
ienced in  home  sewing. 

In  order  to  release  some  of  Mrs.  Page's 
time  for  those  who  are  not  interested  in 
actual  dress  construction,  a  slightly  differ- 
ent plan  is  being  followed  in  organizing 
these  classes.  Two  schools  for  training 
leaders  have  been  arranged,  one  in 
Taunton  to  be  taught  by  Mrs.  Page  on 
the  following  Thursdays:  October  7th  and 
21st;  November  4th  and  18th;  and 
December  9th.  A  second  leader  school 
will  be  taught  by  Miss  Eames  in  New 
Bedford  on  the  following  Wednesdays: 
October  13th  and  27th;  November  10th; 
and  December  1st  and  15th. 

Miss  Eames  will  arrange  to  visit  each 
group  whose  leaders  are  attending  the 
leader  school  conducted  by  Mrs.  Page, 
and  in  turn  if  the  groups  attending  the 
leader  school  conducted  by  Miss  Eames 
will  be  willing  to  schedule  one  of  their 
local  meetings  during  the  time  Mrs.  Page 
has  available,  she  will  attend  one  of  their 
meetings. 

The  second  part  of  our  clothing  pro- 
gram concerns  everybody  including  those 
who  are  not  interested  in  actual  dress 
making.  Single  meetings  are  being  sche- 
duled in  various  parts  of  the  county  dur- 
ing which  Mrs.  Page  will  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  "News  in  Fabrics,  Fashions  and 
Finishes."  Current  problems  relating  to 
the  buying  and  care  of  clothing  will 
be  under  consideration.  New  style 
trends  in  design,  color,  and  fabric, 
new  touches  for  old  dresses,  suggestions 
for  buying  ready-mades,  and  the  use  and 


care  of  different  materials,  especially  the 
synthetic  fabrics,  are  among  the  subjects 
which  will  be  discussed.  Acushnet,  Dart- 
mouth, Westport,  Fairhaven  and  Swansea 
have  requested  these  meetings.  A  few 
open  dates  remain  which  will  be  filled 
according  to  requests  received. 

B.  W.  E. 
The  possibility  that  King  Arthur's 
knights  drew  strength  for  their  conquests 
from  raw  vegetable  salads  was  suggested 
by  Miss  May  E.  Foley,  extension 
nutritionist  at  Massachusetts  State  College. 
While  salad  is  ordinarily  considered  a 
modern  food,  she  said,  research  proves 
definitely  that  this  dish  was  no  novelty 
in  the  early  days  of  England. 

By  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  the  young 
leaves  of  spinach  were  being  added  to  the 
vegetable  menu.  Across  the  channel  sturdy 
Frenchmen  were  munching  sandwiches  of 
wild  dandelions.  Even  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  a  good  word  for  raw 
cabbage  and  lettuce. 

Despite  this  early  popularity  of  salads, 
it  remained  for  modern  America  to  ex- 
ploit the  full  possibilities  of  tender  young 
vegetables  in  flavorful  combination  for 
the  luncheon  and  dinner  table.  Salads 
today  are  far  more  varied  and  far  more 
healthful  thafl  they  have  ever  been.  Veg- 
etables are  fresher  and  come  from  a  wider 
variety  of  climes. 

Miss  Foley  said  that  present  nutritional 
practice  calls  for  one  salad  a  day  some- 
where in  the  menu.  Not  only  does  this 
dish  give  interest,  color,  and  variety  in 
texture,  but  it  is  rich  in  vitamins  and 
bulk,  all  necessary  to  growth  and  health. 
A  new  leaflet.  Salads  and  Salad  Dress- 
ings, has  just  been  prepared  by  Miss 
Foley  for  distribution  through  the  state 
college.  Copies  may  be  obtained  free  by 
writing  to  the  Bristol  County  Extension 
Service,  Segreganset,  Mass. 

HERBS  ARE  VALUABLE  IN 
COOKING  SAYS  STATE 
NUTRITIONIST 
More  homemakers  should  make  use  of 
herbs  in  cooking,  according  to  Miss  May 
E.  Foley,  extension  specialist  in  nutrition 
at    Massachusetts    State    College.    It    is 
greatly  regretted,  she  says,  that  the  inter- 
est our  forefathers  took  in  culinary  herbs 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  nowdays. 

Herbs  can  be  very  valuable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  person  who  gets  the 
meals,  as  they  give  another  tang  to  cheese, 
salad,  soup,  spaghetti,  fish,  and  beverages, 
and  add  brightness  to  the  flavor  of  many 
a  dish  that  would  otherwise  be  dull. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  homemaker 
or  the  practical  gardener,  herbs  may  be 
divided  into  four  groups  according  to 
their  uses — for  medicine,  flavor,  perfume, 
and  ornament;  and  some  of  the  herbs 
have  two  or  more  of  these  uses.  Herbs 
such  as  chives,  parsley,  sweet  basil,  and 
mint  can  be  grown  very  easily  for  winter 
use  in  pots  in  the  house,  and  will  serve 
both  for  flavor  and  decoration. 

Miss  Foley  says  that  herbs  are  usually 
best  when  used  fresh,  but  they  are  very 
satisfactory  dried  or  preserved  in  vinegars. 
The   preferred   method    of   drying   is   to 


spread  the  leaves  and  tender  tips  on  a 
tray,  cover  them  with  cheesecloth,  and  let 
dry  indoors.  When  they  are  perfectly  dry, 
put  into  closely  topped  glass  jars  and 
label. 

There  are  certain  herbs  which  always 
seem  to  go  with  certain  foods,  such  as 
dill  for  pickles,  mint  for  lamb,  fennel  for 
fish,  basil  for  tomatoes,  savory  for  string 
beans,  caraway  for  cookies,  thyme  for 
clam  chowder,  and  tarragon  for  eggs,  but 
the  cook  with  an  experimental  mind  will 
try  new  and  different  combinations. 

Other  herbs  listed  by  Miss  Foley  as 
valuable  in  cooking  include  anise,  boar- 
age,  burnet,  chervil,  cress,  chives,  corion- 
der,  horehound,  horseradish,  majoram, 
parsley,  saffron,  and  sage. 

B.  W.  E. 
HOME    GROUNDS    IMPROVEMENT 

This  should  be  of  interest  to  many  of 
our  students  and  graduates.  The  Rehoboth 
Fair  Association  is  conducting  a  contest 
to  extend  over  a  period  of  a  year  in  Home 
Grounds  Improvement.  There  will  be 
prizes  offered  of  $25.00,  $15.00  and 
$10.00.  Following  is  a  list  of  rules, 
judging  and  explanation: 
HOME  GROUNDS  IMPROVEMENT 
CONTEST 

Purpose — to  promote  more  interest  in 
the  home  and   its  environment  through 
landscaping    (flowers,    shrubs,    trees    and 
lawns.) 
RULES— 

1.  All  entries  must  be  in  by  October 
15th. 

2.  Three  judges  will  inspect  and 
photograph  homes  of  entrants  this 
fall  and  again  in  August,   1938. 

3.  Entrants  must  make  a  rough  sketch 
of  proposed  improvements  by 
October  15th. 

4.  All  reports  must  be  kept  of  cost 
of  materials  and  improvements. 

5.  A  report  of  cost  of  labor,  work 
carried  on,  kinds  of  material,  and 
an  explanation  of  propogation, 
planting  dates,  spraying  and  care 
must  be  presented. 

JUDGING— 

1.  Homes  will  be  judged  on  the  im- 
provement during  the  year. 

2.  The  cost  of  material  and  hire  of 
labor  will  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. The  one  who  has  expended 
little  and  made  considerable  im- 
provement will  rate  higher  than 
one  who  has  hired  the  work  done 
and  bought  material. 

3.  The  decision  of  the  judges  will 
be  final. 

EXPLANATION— 

This  contest  is  open  to  any  one  in  Bristol 
County.  If  you  own  your  own  home,  or  if 
you  rent- TRY! 

It  is  sponsored  by  the  Rehoboth  Fair  Assn. 

A  list  of  bulletins  pertaining  to  landscaping 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Bristol  Count)' 
Agricultural   School   office. 

"if  you  are  interested  in  this  contest,  please 
fill  out  the  following  form,  and  mail  it  to  the 
Rehoboth  Community  Hall  Ass'n,  R.  F.  D.  1 
Attleboro,  Mass. 


Name  ... 
Address 


BRISTOL      COUNTY      FARMERS'      BULLETIN 


JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTfVITIES 

RALPH  DORAN,  JR. 

Ralph  first  joined  our  4-H  Club  in  the 
fall  of  1929  starting  in  at  that  time  with 
a  small  poultry  flock  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Ever  since  then  he  has  continued 
with  the  flock  increasing  in  size  and,  of 
course,  his  profits  have  been  greater. 
Ralph  from  the  beginning  saw  the  im- 
portance of  getting  good  stock,  hence 
the  returns  from  the  sale  of  eggs  have 
been  good. 

Besides  being  in  the  Poultry  Club, 
Ralph  also  belonged  to  a  Garden  Club 
for  a  few  years  and  made  this  a  profit- 
able undertaking.  His  garden  work  like 
his  poultry  project  was  carried  on  in  a 
very  ship-shape  and  successful  manner. 
For  the  three  years  previous  to  entering 
Harvard  University  last  fall,  Ralph  led 
the  Full-O-Pep  4-H  Poultry  Club  of 
Smith  Mills,  North  Dartmouth.  This  club 
has  made  a  fine  record  in  the  county  dur- 
ing the  past  eight  or  ten  years. 

Some  of  the  Club  honors  that  have 
come  to  Ralph  during  his  seven  or  eight 
years  of  Club  work  in  this  county  have 
been  a  trip  to  the  State  Camp,  Amherst 
in  1934,  an  award  given  for  outstanding 
accomplishment  in  Club  work;  a  trip  to 
Camp  Vail,  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield,  also  in  1934  (this  award  is 
given  each  year  to  the  outstanding  club 
member  in  each  county  in  the  state)  ;  a 
free  trip  to  County  Camp  back  in  1932 
because  he  was  chosen  the  best  camper 
among  the  boys  in  camp  the  previous 
year.  In  addition  to  these  trips,  Ralph 
took  three  free  trips  to  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  with  the  Full-0-Pep  Poultry 
Club  which  was  three  times  winner  of  the 
Annual  County  Poultry  Club  award. 

Ralph  was,  also,  a  good  poultry  judge 
and  took  part  in  many  county  and  state 
contests.  Fie  says  that  his  earnings  from 
his  poultry  club  work  have  helped  a  great 
deal  to  defray  his  expenses  at  Harvard. 
Not  only  has  money  made  in  Club  work 
benefited  him,  but  he  feels  that  the  ex- 
perience he  has  gained  in  leading  clubs 
has  been  most  helpful.  The  friendships 
gained  at  4-H  Camps  both  County  and 
State  and  on  trips  is  something  that  can 
never  be  overestimated. 

Ralph  has  just  completed  a  year  at 
Harvard  and  enters  the  sophomore  class 
in  high  standing.  He  plans  to  enter  the 
teaching  field  and  will  specialize  in  his- 
tory. Watch  for  Ralph's  name  in  the 
regular  Harvard  baseball  line-up  next 
spring.  He  played  on  the  freshman  team 
this  past  year.  Ralph  has  a  father,  a 
mother,  a  sister  and  a  brother  who  are 
all  very  cooperative  in  the  4-H  work  in 
the  county,  so  we  will  no  doubt  hear  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  good  work  of 
the  Doran  family  in  the  4-H  program  in 
the  years  to  come. 

E.  R.  W. 

A  CORRECTION 

In  a  paragraph  in  the  daily  papers  recently 
the  change  of  the  word  "value"  to  the  word 
"number"  made  me  speak  of  2,002,190  cows 
in  the  county  instead  of  a  cow  value  of 
$2,002,190.   A  clerical  error,   but  some  error! 


GARDEN  MEMBERS  EXHIBIT  AT 
BOSTON 

Twenty-three  Garden  Club  members 
made  seventy-seven  exhibits  at  the  State 
4-H  Garden  Show  at  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Hall,  Boston  recently.  Of  the 
twenty-three  who  exhibited,  twenty-one  of 
them  won  a  total  of  fifty  prizes  amount- 
ing to  approximately  $25.00  in  cash. 

The  following  Club  members  exhibited: 
Fred  and  Walter  Milos  and  Raymond 
Brown  of  Acushnet;  George  Perry,  Ray- 
mond Langlois,  Roland  Brun,  Alfred 
Bieault  and  George  Berry  of  Dartmouth; 
George  S.  Mycock,  Jr.,  Wayne  Snell,  Lin- 
wood  Copeland  and  Robert  Chew  of 
Freetown;  Gilbert  White  and  Charles 
Brown  of  Taunton;  Constantine  Gregor- 
ean,  Howard  Baker  and  Raymond  Fur- 
manik  of  East  Taunton ;  Richard  Wordell, 
Roger  and  Kenneth  Sanford,  James 
Acheson  and  Carlton  Macomber  of  West- 
port;  Helen  Wyeth  of  Segreganset. 

E.  R.  W. 
APPRECIATION  AND  APPEAL 

Miss  Stewart  and  I  are  very  apprecia- 
tive of  the  wholehearted  service  given  by 
local  leaders  in  the  county  during  the 
past  year  and  sincerely  hope  that  these 
folks  will  continue  to  serve.  We,  also, 
hope  that  others  will  join  us  as  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  more  leaders  if  the 
enrollment  and  work  is  to  grow. 

Any  man  or  woman,  older  boy  or  girl, 
who  is  interested  in  boys  and  girls  and  in 
any  club  projects  offered  to  young  folks, 
is  eligible  to  become  a  local  leader.  The 
Club  Agents  will  give  assistance  in  every 
possible  way  to  persons  who  wish  to  lead 
4-H  Clubs.  E.  R.  W. 

FALL  AND  WINTER  CLUBS 

It  will  soon  be  time  for  the  fall  and 
winter  clubs  to  get  underway.  Anytime 
after  school  starts,  or  even  before,  and 
continuing  until  November  1st  is  recom- 
mended as  a  starting  time.  Of  course,  it 
is  possible  to  begin  even  a  little  later  than 
this  but  this  makes  the  season  quite  short 
because  final  exhibits  for  these  winter 
clubs  should  be  held  in  April  or  early 
May  of  the  following  year. 

The  main  projects  for  the  boys  for  this 
coming  year  are:  Poultry,  Conservation 
and  Handicraft.  There  may  be  some 
Forestry  and  Dairy  Club  work  carried  on, 
also. 

Glowing  September  weather,  one  day 
warm  and  the  next  day  with  a  chill  to  the 
air,  makes  us  realize  that  fall  is  almost 
here.  4-H  Clubs  for  the  girls  will,  also, 
start  soon.  What  club  will  you  join  this 
year?  Are  you  going  to  continue  in  the 
Food  Club  learning  to  plan  and  prepare 
the  family  meals,  as  well  as  doing  the 
purchasing.'  Or  are  you  planning  to  join 
the  Home  Furnishing  Club  and  redecorate 
your  own  room  and  make  that  dressing 
table  or  those  new  lamps  you  have  wanted 
for  so  long?  Perhaps  you  plan  to  make 
your  own  clothes  this  year.  The  Clothing 
Club  is  just  what  you  want  so  that  you 
may  get  assistance  in  making  that  new 
slip  or  that  adorable  dress  to  wear  to 
school. 


There  will  be  fun  for  all  who  joia 
4-H  Clubs  this  fall.  Ask  your  local  leader 
when  the  club  will  hold  its  first  meeting. 
If  there  is  no  4-H  Club  in  your  vicinity, 
are  there  five  or  more  girls  who  would, 
like  to  organize  a  club,  and  an  older 
girl  or  a  woman  who  will  be  your  leader  ? 
If  you  wish  more  information  about  4-H 
Clubs,  write  to  the  Extension  Office, 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School,  Seg- 
reganset, Mass. 

D.  M.  S. 


LISTEN,  GIRLS! 

Many  years  ago  an  old  New  England 
lady  wrote  out  the  following  list  of  toilet 
articles,  and  advised  all  girls  to  acquire 
and  use  them: 

1st — Self-knowledge,  a  mirror  showing 
the  form  in  the  most  perfect  light. 

2nd — Innocence,  a  white  paint,  beau- 
tiful, but  easily  soiled  and  requiring  con- 
tinual care  to  preserve  its  lustre. 

3rd — Modesty,  a  rouge  giving  a  de- 
lightful  bloom  to  the  cheeks. 

4th — Contentment,  an  infallible 
smoother  of  wrinkles. 

5th — Truth,  a  salve  rendering  the  lips 
soft  and  delicious. 

6th — Gentleness,  a  cordial  imparting 
sweetness  to  the  voice. 

7th — Good  Humor,  a  universal  beauti- 
fier. 

— Boston  Transcript 


LAST  CALL  FOR  CANNING 
Canning  Club  members  should  have 
al'  canning  finished  and  records  in  the 
County  Extension  Office  by  October  15th, 
if  they  wish  to  receive  credit  for  work 
done.  Clubs  have  done  well  this  year  and 
it  is  hoped  that  every  member  will  com- 
plete the   requirements. 

D.  M.  S. 

ALUMNI  TO  MEET  SEPTEMBER  24 

The  officers  of  the  B.  C.  A.  S.  Alumni 
Association  have  called  a  meeting  of  all  alumni 
and  former  pupils  to  be  held  at  the  school 
Dining  Hall  the  evening  of  September  24  at 
eight  o'clock. 

"An  important  meeting,"  they  say. 


The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  School  are 
to  meet  at  the  school  Dining  Hall  the  evening 
of  September   16  at  eight  o'clock. 

GRADUATES  PLEASE  NOTE 

Mr.  Pettey  and  Mr.  O'Keefe  of  the  school 
stafi  are  trying  to  restore  a  complete  list 
of  graduates  and   former  pupils  at  the  school. 

Send  in  or  otherwise  leave  at  the  school 
office  data  on  your  record  in  and  since  leaving 
the  school,  please. 


ROADSIDE  SELLING 
(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3) 
trunk  highway  that  is  used  by  home-going 
folks  and  the  stand  is  well  off  the  high- 
way with  plenty  of  space  to  stop,  then 
such  a  location  may  prove  of  value. 

Shade  trees  are  a  distinct  asset  to  any 
stand.  Pleasant  surroundings,  quietness, 
and  plenty  of  space  for  parking  are  ideal 
and  valuable. 

W.  T.  P. 
(To  be  continued  next  issue) 
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TOMATO  MOVIES 

Movies  from  \  the  tomato  fields  of 
Dighton  will  be  shown  throughout  Mass- 
achusetts thi':  winter.  These  pictures  were 
taken  during  the  latter  part  of  August 
by  James  W.  Dayton  and  Prof.  RoUin 
H.  Barrett  after  arrangements  were  made 
by  the  County  Agent.  These  movies  of 
field  operations  will  be  put  together  with 
a  film  showing  the  use  of  tomatoes  in 
the  home  so  that  the  housekeeper  will 
realize  just  what  is  behind  the  ripe  tomato 
she   uses. 

Plans  are  now  underway  by  the  Exten- 
sion Service  to  put  on  an  educational 
program  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
vegetables  that  are  grown  locally. 

C.  W.  H. 
DON'T  DO  IT 

Do  not  burn  up  the  leaves  that  fall 
from  your  trees.  Instead  rake  them  up 
and  use  them  for  mulch,  or  put  them  into 
a  compost  heap.  Old  leaves  will  serve 
as  a  frost  protection  on  beds  of  perennials 
or  as  mulch  at  the  base  of  shrubs.  In 
the  compost  heap  mixed  with  a  little 
dirt,  straw  and  manure,  the  leaves  will 
make  a  good  soil  amendment  next  spring 
to  your  garden.  If  you  don't  want  the 
leaves  for  mulch  or  compost,  by  all  means 
don't  burn  them.  It  is  a  poor  practise  and 
the  smoke  is  very  obnoxious  to  your 
neighbors.  C.   W.    H. 

FALL  LIMING 

Arrangements  are  now  underway  to 
conduct  soil  clinics  throughout  the  county 
during  November.  The  State  College  now 
has  available  for  field  work  an  electric 
potentiometer  for  use  in  testing  soil  for 
acidity.  Dates  will  be  set  soon  at  which 
Prof.  Ralph  Donaldson  and  your  Count}' 
Agent  will  test  your  soil  while  you  wait 
and  recommendations  will  be  given  to 
you.  We  shall  ask  you  to  bring  your  soil 
to  us  at  the  meeting  place. 

In  most  cases  testing  soil  means  liming 
and  in  recent  conferences  with  the  Lime 
Kiln  Owners'  Association,  Prof.  Ralph 
Donaldson  learned  that  they  are  not  mak- 
ing plans  to  increase  their  output  for 
the  spring  of  1938.  The  result  will  be 
another  lime  shortage  such  as  existed  last 
year.  The  1938  Conservation  program 
will  make  liberal  allowance  for  the  use 
of  lime  and  it  behooves  farmers  to  pur- 
chase their  lime  this  fall  for  late  fall 
or  spring  use. 

There  is  an  advantage  to  the  fall  appli- 
cation of  lime  since  it  can  be  applied 
when  work  is  slack  and  the  lime  will 
have  a  longer  period  to  neutralize  the 
acidity  before  next  spring's  plantings.  If 
you  can,  apply  your  lime  this  fall  and 
be  ahead  of  your  farm  work  for  next 
spring.  C.  W.  H. 


DIRECTOR'S  COLUMN 

WILL  YOU  HELP  PROTECT  OUR 
SHADE  TREES.' 

It  is  difficult  in  New  England  to  find 
a  city  or  town  that  has  not  been  beauti- 
fied in  some  measure  with  shade  trees. 
One  needs  but  to  go  into  some  other 
section  of  the  country  where  barren  streets 
and  bare  business  blocks  and  homes  make 
the  place  quite  unattractive  to  learn  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  some  of  our 
Massachusetts  towns  and  cities.  The 
village  "green"  or  "common"  is  a  price- 
less heritage  we  all  too  little  appreciate. 

Shall  we  not  then,  "do  our  bit"  to 
protect  and  improve  these  beauty-features 
for  ourselves  and  others? 

A  letter  just  received  from  the  Mass- 
achusetts Experiment  Station  asks  the 
writer  to  pass  along  to  others  information 
on  precautions  we  all  may  take  against 
the  dreaded  Dutch  Elm  disease. 

Here  are  the  suggestions.  To  date,  the 
Dutch  Elm  Disease  has  not  been  found 
in  Massachusetts,  but  it  has  spread  over 
Nev,'  York  State  too  close  to,  up  to  v,-ith- 
in  fifty  miles  of,  our  State  line. 

And  the  European  elm  bark  beetle,  the 
little  insect  that  spreads  the  disease,  has 
been  found  throughout  eastern  Massachu- 
setts from  Plymouth  all  the  way  up  to 
the  New  Hampshire  State  line. 

We  can  help  destroy  the  breeding 
places  of  these  beetles  and  thus  quite 
directly  help  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

The  beetles  breed  in  the  bark  on  the 
dying  and  dead  parts  of  the  elm  tree, 
also  on  elm  logs.  By  keeping  our  elm  trees 
pruned  of  dead  branches,  and  in  healthy, 
growing  condition,  burning  at  once  parts 
removed,  or  if  some  logs  are  to  be  saved 
for  firewood,  at  once  remove  and  burn 
the  bark,  we  may  definitely  contribute 
toward  protecting  our  communities  from 
the  Dutch  Elm  disease. 

About  all  we  are  asked  to  do  is  to 
take  the  cultural  care  of  our  elms  that 
should  be  taken  in  any  case,  so  why  not 
do  it.' 

ALUMNI  OF  BRISTOL  "AGGIE"  TO 
MEET  AGAIN  OCTOBER  29 

The  Alumni  of  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School  held  a  meeting  at 
the  dining  hall  of  the  school,  Friday 
evening,  Sept.  24,  with  about  60  present, 
representing  practically  all  the  classes 
which  have  left  the  school.  Walter 
Woolley  of  Berkley,  president  of  the 
association,  called  the  meeting  to  order 
and  requested  H.  Judson  Robinson  of 
Segreganset,  to  serve  as  secretary  pro  tern 
in  the  absence  of  Harold  Kayc  of  New 
(Continued  on  Page  3,  Column  3) 


AROUMD  THE  FARMS 

The  Bristol-Plymouth  County  Fruit 
Growers  who  have  been  holding  reg-ilar 
meetings  during  the  past  season  are  to 
meet  again  at  the  Bridgewater  State  Farm 
on  October  29th.  At  that  time  a  fruit 
show  will  be  put  on  and  all  the  Fruit 
Growers  are  invited  to  bring  any  or  all 
of  the  following  exhibits: 

1.  Best  Roadside  Display. 

2.  Package  Display 

3.  Plate  Exhibits — five  apples  of  the 
New  England  seven  (Baldwin,  Delic- 
ious, Mcintosh,  Northern  Spy,  Gra- 
venstein,  Rhode  Island  Greening  and 
Wealthy) . 

4.  Plate  exhibits  of  any  variety. 
Ribbons  are  to  be  awarded  and  growers 

exhibiting  will  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  those  with  exhibits  from  orchards 
of  less  than  one  hundred  trees,  and  those 
from  orchards  of  over  one  hundred  trees.    , 

In  addition  to  the  display  of  fruit,,  "t, 
there  will  be  commercial  exhibits  ,  of 
orchard  equipment  and  spray  materials. 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  round 
table  discussion  on  insect  and  disease 
control  as  carried  on  this  past  season, 
with  specimens  of  the  injury,  will  be  led 
by  Doctors  Boyd  and  Bourne  and  Pro- 
fessor Thies  of  the  Extension  Service.  In 
the  evening  a  well-known  orchard  man 
will  discuss  his  methods  of  carrying  on 
business  and  a  short  period  of  enter- 
tainment will  close  the  day. 

All  fruit  growers  and  interested  folks 
are  invited  to  come  in  for  the  day's  pro- 
gram and  help  make  the  event  a  notable 
one.  W.  T.  P. 

ROADSIDE  SELLING 

(Continued  from  last  month's  Bulletin) 
One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  growth 
of  the  roadside  method  of  selling  is  the 
fact  that  from  the  beginning  the  customer 
was  induced  to  buy  farm  products  at  the 
farm  for  the  sake  of  the  freshness  of  the 
product.  In  the  earlier  days  many  times 
the  customer  waited  while  the  farmer 
went  into  the  field  and  gathered  the  de- 
sired product.  Thus  freshness  was  assured 
and  many  times  the  customer  became 
acquainted  with  a  flavor  and  appeal  of 
some  farm  products  that  were  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  home.  Because  of  the 
returns,  growth  in  this  type  of  selling 
quickly  resulted  in  development  of  stands 
on  main  travelled  roads.  These  stands 
were  not  operated  in  connection  with  any 
one  farm.  In  some  cases  this  move  has  not 
helped  the  business  to  maintain  the 
original  appeal  of  the  farmer-owned  stand 
because  of  the  lack  of  freshness  of 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  2) 
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BRISTOL-PLYMOUTH  COW  TEST  ASSOCIATION  REPORT— MONTH  OF 
SEPTEMBER  1937 
Total  herds  28;  Total  cows  on  test  913;  No.  cows  in  milk  815;  No.  cows  dry  98; 
Average   production   per   cow    719   pounds   milk,    28.4    pounds   butterfat;    Average 
butterfat  test  3.95%. 

10  HIGHEST  HERDS  IN  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 
Owner   and    Address  Average 

No.  Cows     Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Fat 
Prescott  Farm,  No.  Dartmouth  22  905 

Lakeville  State  Sanatorium,  Lakeville  36  904 

Henry  Bartlett,  West  Bridgewater  24  753 

Sol-E.  Mar  Farm,  So.  Dartmouth  27  878 

Laneway  Dairy  Farm,  Taunton  16  810 

F.  H.  Horton  &  Son,  Rehoboth  48  851 

Eug.  W.  Peck,  Seekonk  33  796 

H.  B.  Hiller,  No.  Rochester  61  726 

F.  C.  Sattler,  Rehoboth  36  806 

Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven  78  703 

Mt.   Hope  Finishing  Co.,   No.   Dighton  47  768 


9. 

10. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


10  HIGH  COWS  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 


35. 

32.6 

32.4 

32.1 

32. 

31.4 

31.4 

31. 

30.6 

29.9 

29.2 


Owner   and   Address 
Dana  Farm,  Fairhaven  * 
Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  * 
Prescott  Farm,  No.  Dartmouth 
Eug.  W.   Peck,   Seekonk 
Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  * 
Geo.   B.   Flint,   E.   Mansfield   * 
Mt.  Hope  Fin.  Co.,  No.  Dighton  * 
Dwight  A.  Ware,  Abington 
Henry  Bartlett,  West  Bridgewater 
Fannie  G.  Leonard,  Bridgewater 


Cow 
'Tanny" 

38-S 
"Jean" 
21 
287 
42 
31-S 
133026 

26 
"Fairee" 


Breed 

Gr.H. 

P.B.H. 

P.B.A. 

Gr.H. 

P.B.H. 

P.B.H. 

P.B.H. 

Gr.H. 

P.B.H. 

P.H.A. 


Lbs.Milk 
2040 
1740 
1638 
1773 
1902 
1917  . 
1677 
1182 
1716 
1458 


*Denotes  cows  milked  3  times  daily. 


Lbs.Fat 
71.4 
69.6 
68.8 
67.4 
66.7 
65.2 
60.4 
60.3 
60.1 
59.8 


MARKETING  MILK 

One  cannot  help  being  sympathetic 
with  the  dairy  farmer  who  sells  his  milk 
wholesale  to  a  dealer  in  an  uncontrolled 
market.  In  markets  like  Fall  River  and 
New  Bedford  with  a  federal  license,  this 
license  guarantees  the  farmers  the  right 
price  for  his  milk.  There  is  sufficient 
auditing  of  books  in  these  markets  to 
find  under-payments  as  well  as  over  pay- 
ments. This  cannot  be  said  of  purchases 
of  milk  by  dealers  in  other  markets,  or 
in  Fall  River  with  those  dealers  who 
violate  the  federal  license. 

During  the  last  two  months,  I  have 
been  shown  prices  paid  by  dealers  which 
were  anything  but  the  price  set  for  the 
market  areas.  It  seems  to  me  that  pur- 
chasers of  milk  should  look  ahead  into 
the  future  in  the  dairy  industry  and  try 
to  build  good  will  with  the  dairy  farmer. 
The  milk  industry  is  the  only  large  agri- 
cultural industry  that  has  not  yet  been 
forced  to  use  government  civil  service 
inspectors  to  grade  the  milk  by  butterfat 
tests  and  to  weigh  the  product  as  it  comes 
to  the  milk  dealer's  platform.  Perhaps 
the  farmers  have  been  too  easy  in  selling 
their  milk  to  dealers  but  the  day  will 
come  when  a  trusted  agent  will  have  to 
supervise  the  weighing  and  testing  of  the 
milk  at  the  dealer's  platform. 

Another  alternative  that  the  producer 
has  in  the  smaller  cities  is  uniting  to 
form  their  own  distributing  agency.  They 
can  pool  their  resources  and  thus  form 
an  economical  distributing  agency  which 
will  overcome  the  short  weights  and 
butterfat  tests.  The  formation  of  such  a 
distributing  agency  would  have  my  ap- 
proval in  the  cities  of  Taunton  and  Attle- 
boro  if  the  various  schemes  used  by  deal- 
ers to  reduce  the  price  paid  to  the  farmers 
are  continued.  C.  W.  H. 


ERNEST  L.   GOFF,   Supervisor. 


(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  3) 
products  on  the  stand.  There  is  also  a 
good  deal  of  prejudice  by  many  con- 
sumers against  buying  at  a  so-called  far- 
mer's stand  where  products  are  sold  that 
were  certainly  not  raised  on  the  farm.  The 
original  idea  of  the  stand  was  that  it  gave 
the  producer  an  opportunity  to  sell  fresh, 
farm  grown  fruits  and  vegetables  direct 
from  the  garden.  But,  as  an  example, 
v/atermelons  in  July  on  a  New  England 
stand  were  not  of  local  growing  and  for 
this  reason  many  people  have  lost  their 
interest  in  markets  of  this  type.  And  so, 
we  really  have  three  types  of  roadside 
stands:  the  temporary  small  unit  of  wide 
variation  in  all  the  factors  involved  in 
home  grown  products;  the  farmer-owned 
stand  at  the  farm  of  a  permanent  nature; 
and  the  large  "country-market"  which 
sells  everything  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
line  but  has  no  connection  with  any 
grower. 

The  appearance  of  any  roadside  market 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  success. 
Any  indication  of  its  temporary  nature, 
or  that  the  products  displayed  are  placed 
tliere  without  much  hope  of  selling  is 
sure  to  defeat  the  purpose.  Neatness  and 
an  orderly  appearance  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  encourage  any  passer-by  to 
stop  for  a  purchase.  Well  mowed  lawns 
act  as  a  natural  advertisement  of  neatness, 
as  well  as  coolness  and  quietness  particu- 
larly if  shade  trees  are  present.  The  traffic 
conditions  today  are  hardly  restful  to  the 
nerves  and  any  opportunity  seen  for  re- 
laxation at  a  roadside  stand  while  making 
purchases  is  an  inducement  to  stop. 

Dirty  surroundings,  waste  paper,  bro- 
ken-down machinery  all  tend  to  take  away 
from  any  attempt  at  an  attractive  stand. 
(Continued  on  Page  3,  Column  3) 


B.  C.  A.  S.  NEWS 

POULTRY  JUDGING 
Under  Mr.  Harold  Woodward's  efficient 
supervision  the  Bristol  Poultry  Judging 
team  has  made  a  fine  record  for  several 
years  and  this  last  season  was  no  excep- 
tion. 

The  team  went  to  Topsfield  Fair  on 
Saturday,  September  18  and  brought  back 
the  Wirthmore  Cup  for  high  team.  The 
team  was  made  up  of  Errol  Whittemore, 
Roland  CuUenberg  and  Stanley  Collins. 
Norman  Crowley  and  Frank  Mederios 
judged  for  individual  honors.  Whitte- 
more and  Crowley  tied  for  first  individual 
and  Whittemore  won  out  in  breaking 
the  tie.  CuUenberg  placed  high  but  his 
final  score  is  not  reported  as  yet. 

The  Topsfield  Contest  served  as  the 
final  elimination  in  choosing  the  State 
Poultry  Judging  Team.  Whittemore  en- 
tered this  contest  in  first  position  and 
CuUenberg  in  third.  The  final  did  not 
change  the  above  positions.  The  State 
Team  was  made  up  of: — Whittemore 
from  Bristol;  Freeman  from  Essex;  Cul- 
lenberg  from  Bristol  as  alternate. 

The  team  judged  at  Eastern  States 
Exposition  against  one  from  each  of  seven 
other  states  and  did  not  place  among  the 
winners,  either  as  a  team  or  as  indi- 
viduals. 

The  winnings  at  Topsfield  were: — 
Team — Wirthmore    Cup 
State  Blue  Ribbon. 
Whittemore — Madallion — as   high 
individual. 

Medallion — as  member  of  State 
Team. 

Blue  Ribbon — as  State  individual 
award. 

CuUenberg — Medallion — as    member    of 
State  Team. 

Ribbon — as  State  individual  award. 
Crowley — Medallion — as  second  high 
individual. 

Ribbon — State  award  as  member  of 
first  team. 

IN  COLLEGE 
Joseph  Foster  '36  entered  Michigan 
State  College  at  East  Lansing,  Michigan 
this  fall  as  a  freshman. 

Robert  Kennedy  '36  returned  to  Mass- 
achusetts State  College  as  a  sophomore. 

Frank  Ward  '33  returned  to  college  in 
Kirksville,  Missouri  as  a  Junior. 

Robert  Kennedy,  as  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  F.  F.  A.  is  going  to  the 
National  Convention  of  the  F.  F.  A.  in 
Kansas  City  in  October. 

WEDDING  BELLS 
Adrain  Vincent,  '34  of  Rehoboth  was 
married  September  11th  to  Dorothy  Rose 
of  Providence.  They  have  taken  up  their 
residence  in  Westport,  Conn. 
OPENING  OF  SCHOOL  FOR  ALL 
CLASSES 
The  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
opened  with  all  four  classes  October  4, 
with  a  total  enrollment  of   123:   Fresh- 
men: 42;  Sophomores:  26;  Juniors:   30; 
Seniors:  21 ;  and  Specials  4.  It  is  expected 
that  classes  will  be  in  the  new  school 
building  before  Thanksgiving. 

W.  M.   P. 
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HOME  BUREAU  NOTES 

THE  GOOD  SCHOOL  LUNGH 
School  is  well  underway  for  another 
:season  and  many  mothers  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  preparing  a  noon  meal 
for  the  son  or  daughter  whose  school 
is  so  far  from  home  that  he  must  carry 
his  lunch  with  him.  The  problem  is  not 
a  simple  one.  First  of  all  the  lunch  must 
be  nutritious,  then  it  must  be  quickly  and 
easily  prepared,  and  last  but  not  least, 
it  must  be  attractive  and  palatable  so 
the  child  will  eat  it.  Miss  May  Foley's 
leaflet  No.  73-"The  Good  School  Lunch" 
is  available  through  the  Bristol  County 
Extension  Service  in  Segreganset. 

No  small  part  of  the  attractiveness  of 
the  lunch  lies  in  the  way  it  is  packed. 
Sandwiches  nicely  wrapped  in  wax  paper 
do  not  dry  out.  Fillings  which  soak 
into  the  bread  should  be  avoided. 
Lettuce  sprinkled  with  water  and  wrapped 
in  wax  paper  will  retain  its  freshness 
tetter  than  when  put  into  the  sandwich. 
It  tastes  good  eaten  in  the  fingers,  too. 
Strips  of  raw  carrot  or  turnip,  bits  of 
celery,  and  small  whole  tomatoes  are  also 
very  crisp  and  palatable  when  eaten  with 
simple  sandwiches. 

"Surprises"  are  always  welcome  in  the 
lunch  box — a  few  nuts  or  dried  fruit,  a 
bit  of  candy,  or  some  particularly  well- 
liked  delicacy  that  mother  slips  in.  Small 
screw  top  mayonnaise  jars  make  it  poss- 
ible to  carry  a  variety  of  wet  foods,  such 
as  cut-up  fruit,  canned  fruit,  custards, 
etc.  As  the  cold  days  come  on,  what 
about  something  hot  to  warm  up  bodies 
weary  from  too  much  sitting  and  to  pep 
up  tired  brains?  Is  your  child  one  of 
those  who  does  not  care  to  carry  a  ther- 
mos bottle,  or  who  is  so  active  that  it 
gets  broken  all  too  regularly?  If  that 
IS  your  problem,  won't  you  write  us  so 
that  we  may  tell  you  a  very  simple  plan 
that  has  been  worked  out  in  several 
communities.  This  plan  does  not  depend 
on  sacrifice  of  any  parent's  time  or  add 
to  the  busy  teacher's  burden.  It  is  also 
a  plan  that  makes  it  possible  for  the 
child  who  cannot  afford  a  thermos  bottle 
or  extra  pennies  to  share  in  the  benefits 
of  a  hot  dish  at  noon. 
"Pa  warms  the  milk  for  the  little  calf. 
Ma  heats  the  food  for  the  chicks ; 
They  have  a  hot  dinner  at  noon-time,  too, 
But  my  lunch  is  as  cold  as  bricks." 

B.  W.  E. 

FLOWERS— OUTDOORS  AND  IN 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  when  the 
flowers  in  our  outdoor  gardens  give  us 
the  keenest  delight.  We  welcome  the  first 
blossoms  in  early  spring  with  a 
thrill  of  emotion  and  a  sense  of  release 
from  the  winter's  bondage,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  garden  flowers  are  never  en- 
joyed quite  so  much  as  in  their  last  riot 
of  blooming  just  before  the  frost  strikes 
them  down.  Each  room  in  the  house  is 
gay  with  the  flaming  scarlets  and  oranges 
of  these  late  autumn  flowers.  Each  morn- 
ing our  first  thought  is  for  the  gardens. 
Did  they  escape  for  one  more  night? 

Long  before  this  time,  the  wise  home- 


maker  has  her  house  plants  all  potted 
and  ready  to  bring  cheer  to  the  house 
through  the  long  winter  months.  Some 
people  have  luck  with  house  plants  and 
others  do  not.  While  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  some  individuals  have  a  greater 
instinct  for  the  care  of  growing  plants 
than  others,  most  bad  luck  with  house 
plants  is  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  plants  and  the  conditions  essential 
for  their  maintenance  and  growth. 

Leaftlet  No.  103  entiled  "The  Care  of 
House  Plants"  prepared  by  Clark  L. 
Thayer  and  Arnold  M.  Davis,  Depart- 
ment of  Floriculture,  State  College,  Am- 
herst, contains  detailed  directions  for  the 
care  of  a  variety  of  plants  in  the  house. 
Suggestions  as  to  the  growth  conditions 
necessary  for  the  difi^erent  plants  make 
is  possible  for  even  the  amateur  grower 
of  house  plants  to  have  "good  luck". 
Copies  of  this  leaflet  are  available  with- 
out cost  through  the  Bristol  County  Ex- 
tension Service,  Segreganset,  Mass. 

B.  W.  E 
HOUSEHOLD  HINTS  IN  RHYME 
If  your  day  is  sort  of  dreary. 
And  your  task  is  hard  to  choose; 
These  household  hints  may  aid  you. 
If  them  you  carefully  peruse. 
Now  stains  on  clothes  we  seem  to  get. 
And  so  before  the  garments  wet. 
Attend  the  spot  and  you  will  find 
Stainless  days  and  peace  of  mind. 
If  coffee,  over  bowl  pull  tight 
Then  boiling  water  makes  it  right 
If  poured  upon  the  spot,  I'd  say. 
And  fruit  stains,  treat  the  very  same  way. 
But  if  they  prove  to  be  much  worse, 
Javelle  water  takes  away  the  curse. 
If  cream  or  blood,  cold  water'll  do, 
A  soaking,  then  a  washing  too. 
For  iodine  or  medicine. 
Use  alcohol  and  rub  it  in. 
For  chocolate,  tea  and  iron  rust 
A  paste  of  borax,  make  you  must. 
If  iron  rust  persists,  why  then 
Stretch  over  bowl  and  try  again. 
Pour  boiling  water  and  HCl. 
A  10%  solution  is  well. 
And  a  rinse  in  borax,  I'd  advise 
The  acid  then  to  neutralize. 
For  paint  and  varnish,  turpentine 
Will  make  your  garment  look  quite  fine. 
For  mildew,  now,  this  paste  I  hope, 
Of  starch  and  lemon  juice  and  soap. 
Then  place  in  sun,  and  now  for  ink 
A  soaking  in  sweet  milk,  I  think. 
For  vaseline,  heat  will  set  it 
But   turpentine   perhaps   will   get   it. 
For  scorches,  wet  and  place  in  sun. 
If  all  these  things  you've  faithfully  done. 
These  hints  I'm  sure  will  befriend  you, 
And  may  good  luck  with  them  attend  you. 
(Written  by  Mrs.  Hollis  L.  Eldridge 
of  Wellfleet  and  published  in  the 
New  Bedford  Standard  Times.) 


Discolored  bottles  can  usually  be 
cleaned  by  filling  them  with  a  solution 
of  warm  water,  baking  soda,  and  potato 
peelings.  Let  the  solution  remain  for 
several  hours,  then  wash  the  bottles  and 
rinse  them  in  clear,  warm  water  contain- 
ing a  little  ammonia. 


(Continued  from  Page  2,  Column  2) 
Many  places  do  a  very  neat  job  of  paint- 
ing, using  colors  that  attract  when  setting 
up  a  permanent  shelter  for  the  produce. 
In  general,  whatever  building  is  used  is 
for  the  protection  of  the  produce,  rather 
than  for  storage  purposes.  Coolness  and 
shade  go  together,  yet  a  dark  place  is 
not  desirable  for  display  purposes.  There 
are  some  very  attractive  stands  built  of 
durable  lumber,  and  painted  either  white 
with  green  trimmings,  or  a  dark  natural 
wood  finish  that  do  a  wonderful  job  in 
displaying  the  fruit  and  vegetables.  I  have 
in  mind  a  stand  constructed  of  half  sawed 
spruce  logs,  natural  finish,  with  all 
benches  and  trays  painted  a  dark  green. 
The  building  is  of  the  two-thirds  span 
roof  type,  all  open  in  front,  and  faces  in 
such  a  way  that  the  sunlight  does  not 
enter  the  building,  but  does  light  up  the 
interior  to  an  excellent  degree.  When  the 
day  is  hot,  can't  you  imagine  the  appeal 
such  a  place  might  have  for  one  to  stop 
and  enjoy  a  delicious  Bender  Surprise 
W.  T.  P. 
ITALIAN  HEMSTITCHING 

A  two-page  leaflet  on  Italian  Hem- 
stitching by  Miss  Grace  B.  Gerard,  Home 
Furnishing  Specialist  at  the  State  College 
in  Amherst  includes  diagrams  which 
show  clearly  how  this  form  of  embroidery 
is  done.  Suggestions  as  to  various  articles 
to  which  this  form  of  decoration  may  be 
applied  as  well  as  the  materials  most  sat- 
isfactory for  its  use  are  also  included. 
Write  to  the  Bristol  County  Extension 
Service,  Segreganset,  Mass.,  if  you  would 
like  a  free  copy  of  this  leaflet.  B.  W.  E. 

(Continued  from  Page  1,  Column  2) 
Bedford.  Willis  T.  Pettey,  faculty  advisor, 
urged  the  members  to  choose  their  own 
officers  and  go  ahead  with  the  organiza- 
tion to  make  it  a  live,  cooperative  group. 
Mr.  Robinson  spoke  of  the  help  an 
alumni  association  can  render  to  a  school 
and  particularly  to  the  undergraduates. 

Officers  elected  were  Hugh  Kenworthy 
of  Swansea,  president;  Milton  Sherman 
of  No.  Dighton,  vice  president;  and 
Harold  Kaye  of  New  Bedford,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Mr.  Kenworthy  appointed  Wal- 
ter WooUey  of  Berkley,  Herbert  Henman 
of  Swansea,  and  Rudolph  Christenson  of 
Dighton  a  committee  to  draw  up  new  by- 
laws— the  old  records  and  by-laws  having 
been  destroyed  in  the  fire.  It  was  moved 
and  unanimously  carried  that  the  asso- 
ociation  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  early 
completion  of  the  new  school  building 
and  a  letter  to  that  effect  be  sent  to  the 
trustees. 

The  matter  of  pennants  which  are 
given  yearly  by  the  alumni  to  the  out- 
standing pupil  in  each  class  was  laid  on 
the  table  until  the  next  meeting. 

It  was  voted  that  the  alumni  association 
has  the  utmost  confidence  in  George  H. 
Gilbert  and  his  ability  as  director  of  the 
school  and  that  a  letter  to  that  effect  be 
sent  to  the  trustees  of  the  school. 

A  social  get-together  was  enjoyed  by 
those  present.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  Friday,  October  29  at  the  school 
Dining  Hall. 
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JUNIOR  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 

ELISABETH  GILSON 

Elisabeth  Gilson  of  Taunton,  or  "Betty" 
as  you  proably  know  her,  has  been  in 
4-H  Club  work  for  four  years.  When  first 
enrolled,  she  was  twelve  years  of  age. 
She  first  belonged  to  a  Clothing  Club  and 
later  became  a  leader.  Betty  has  always 
been  interested  in  music  and  nature  and 
spent  much  of  her  time  on  these  hobbies. 
She  went  to  County  Camp  for  three  years 
and  during  the  second  year  she  was  cho- 
■  sen  Camp  Spirit  for  1936. 

In  1935,  Betty  entered  the  State  Music 
Contest  and  by  winning  this,  she  was 
able  to  go  to  the  State  4-H  Camp.  That 
same  summer  she  also  went  to  the  4-H 
Conservation  Camp.  She  was  very  inter- 
ested in  this.  Betty  had  entered  several 
dress  contests  and  received  high  praise 
for  her  work  in  sewing. 

During  her  high  school  years  Betty 
showed  a  keen  interest  in  biology  and  re- 
ceived a  very  high  grade  in  that  subject. 
In  her  last  year  at  high  school,  she 
decided  that  she  would  like  to  go  to 
Massachusetts  State  College  and  major  in 
Horticulture.  In  order  to  help  finance 
her  way  through  college,  she  invested 
what  money  she  had  in  quite  a  few  chicks. 
She  guarded  this  precious  cargo  until 
they  were  large  enough  to  sell.  Last  year 
she  worked  as  a  waitress  at  The  House 
In  The  Pines.  When  the  school  closed 
last  spring,  she  packed  her  bags  and  went 
down  to  Wareham  where  she  worked  as  a 
second  maid  for  a  wealthy  family. 

Since  Betty's  family  thought  they  would 
like  to  see  her  before  she  went  away  to 
school,  she  came  home  for  a  few  weeks 
before  she  left  for  Amherst — her  life 
long  dream  had  come  true. 

D.  M.   S. 
GARDEN    CLUB    NOTES 

Garden  Club  records  are  due  in  this 
office  by  October  15th.  Garden  Club 
members  should  fill  out  the  questionnaire 
which  is  being  sent  to  them  and  return 
to  the  Club  Agent  promptly. 

Old  dead  vines,  tops  and  weeds  in  the 
garden  should  be  raked  together  and 
burned  to  destroy  insect  and  disease  pests 
that  would  otherwise  carry  over  into  next 
year's  garden. 

If  possible,  sow  some  winter  rye  in  the 
garden  this  fall  in  the  bare  spots.  This 
may  be  planted  even  as  late  as  October 
20th.  Next  spring  it  may  be  ploughed 
in  and  it  will  furnish  the  humus  which 
is  needed  so  much  in  the  garden. 

E.  R.  W. 


WINNERS  IN  FOOD  CONTESTS 
Two  4-H  Food  Contests  were  held  at 
Rehoboth  Fair  on  Sept.  3rd.  One  con- 
test was  for  younger  Club  members  and 
the  other  was  for  those  over  fourteen.  In 
the  younger  girls  class  of  muSin  making 
Louise  Swanson  of  Rehoboth  placed  first 
and  Charlotte  Woodward  of  Segreganset 
second.  The  older  girls  made  cakes  and 
first  place  was  won  by  Muriel  Salley, 
second  Ellen  Swanson,  third  Lillian  Stott, 
and  fourth  Dorothy  Moore,  all  of  Reho- 
both. 


SERVICE  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 

A  new  feature  will  appear  on  this  page 
each  month  henceforth.  It  will  be  entitled 
"Service  Club  Activities".  Contributions 
from  Service  Club  members  will  gladly 
be  received  and  published.  This  past 
month  the  Service  Club  held  its  regular 
quarterly  meeting  on  Friday  evening, 
September  10th  at  the  B.  C.  A.  S.  dor- 
mitory. There  were  thirty  members 
present.  The  program ,  included  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  discussion  of  program  for 
the  year,  financial  report  of  the  County 
Camp  for  the  year  which  showed  a  profit 
despite  the  higher  cost  of  rental  etc.,  and 
a  discussion  of  the  possible  date  and 
place  of  the  annual  4-H  Club  banquet. 

The  election  of  officers  and  committees 
for  the  year  was  as  follows:  President, 
John  S.  Perry,  Jr.,  North  Dartmouth; 
Vice  President,  Mrs.  Doris  L.  Johnson, 
North  Rehoboth;  and  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Clara  M.  Ashley,  Berkley.  The 
membership  committee  consists  of  Wil- 
liam Lamb  of  Taunton,  Lee  Flemming 
of  Myricks,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Telfer  of 
Berkley.  The  Executive  Committee,  beside 
the  three  officers,  are:  Harvey  Smith, 
Westport;  Sophie  Bator,  Taunton. 

The  president  appointed  the  following 
committees  for  the  next  meeting:  Pro- 
gram, the  officers;  Refreshments,  William 
Lamb  and  Francis  Silvia;  Committee  on 
Annual  Banquet,  John  Perry,  Jr.  Chair- 
man; Annual  Entertainrhent  Committee, 
Mrs.  Doris  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Walter  E. 
Telfer.  Assistant  State  Leader  Melby  W. 
Brady  was  present  and  gave  helpful  sug- 
gestions. The  exact  date,  place  and  pro- 
gram for  the  next  meeting  will  be 
announced  at  a  later  date  in  the  news- 
papers and  through  notices  to  members. 
In  all  probability  the  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  Norton  Grange  Hall  in  early 
January  and  the  initiation  of  new  mem- 
bers taken  in  during  the  past  year  will 
be  held  at  the  meeting. 

The  date  and  place  of  the  annual  4-H 
Club  banquet  has  been  tentatively  set  for 
Tuesday  evening,  November  16  at  the 
Smith  Mills  Grange  Hall,  North  Dart- 
mouth. 

Club  members  who  are  sixteen  years 
of  age  or  over  and  who  have  been  in 
Club  work  at  least  two  years  at  some 
time  or  other,  or  have  been  4-H  leaders 
are  eligible  to  join  the  Service  Club. 
There  are  no  dues. 

STYLE  SHOW  PRESENTED  AT 

BROCKTON  FAIR 
In  the  4-H  Club  booth  at  Brockton 
Fair  Bristol  County  girls  took  part  in  a 
style  show  on  Friday,  September  17th. 
Cotton  school  dresses,  sport  dresses,  wool 
suits,  knitted  suits,  silk  party  dresses  and 
dresses  for  younger  members  of  the  fam- 
ily were  all  modeled.  The  following  girls 
took  part  wearing  garments  they  made: 
Virginia  and  Dorothy  Dustin  of  Mans- 
field ;  Jeannette  and  Rita  Vincent  and 
Ellen  Swanson  of  Rehoboth;  Hazel  and 
Barbara  MacKay  of  Cuttynunk;  Eunice 
and  Ruth  Goodell  of  Dighton;  Ora  and 
Avis  Chase,  Barbara  Charlwood  and  Shir- 
ley Bennett,  all  of  Taunton.     D.  M.  S. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NOTES 
The  Grade  "A"  Poultry  Club  of  South. 
Easton  enjoyed  the  trip  to  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition.  This  Club  won  this, 
trip  for  keeping  the  best  records  and 
doing  the  best  job  in  the  county  for  the 
past  season.  There  were  four  other  boys, 
not  in  organized  Club  work  who  also- 
went  because  of  their  exceptional  work. 
Those  attending  were  the  following: 
Robert  Allen,  Edwin  Eastwood,  James. 
Eddy,  Jr.,  Leon  Fozzy,  Harold  Hudson,, 
Richard  Jones  and  Francis  Williams  of 
the  Grade  "A"  Club;  John  Riley  and 
Raymond  Furmanik  of  East  Taunton;. 
James  Hathaway  of  Berkley  and  Waltoa 
Fox  of  South  Attleboro.  The  leaders  ac- 
companying the  group  wer  e  Sumner 
Eddy,  Jr.,  of  South  Easton,  John  Perry, 
Jr.,  of  North  Dartmouth  and  the  Club 
Agent. 

The  members  of  the  Grade  "A"  Club- 
say  that  they  are  going  to  win  the  trip- 
next  year,  too.  What  do  you  other  Poultry 
Clubs  say  to  that.? 

The  regular  Egg  Laying  Contest  starts, 
on  November  first.  Those  who  wish  to. 
join  should  get  their  enrollment  cards 
before  that  date.  They  should  also  have 
at  least  ten  birds  for  first  year  or  at 
least  twenty  birds  for  second  year.  Poultry 
primmers,  egg  record  cards  and  graia 
record  pamphlets  will  be  sent  out  to  those 
who  definitely  enroll. 

Those  Poultry  Club  members  who  have 
raised  baby  chicks  this  summer  should 
turn  in  a  brief  record  of  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing the  chicks  from  the  time  of  purchas- 
ing them  to  November  1st. 

E.  R.  W. 
SEWING  MACHINE  WINNER 
Margaret  Rusconi  of  Hart  St.  Taunton 
won  a  portable  Electric  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  in  a  4-H  Clothing  Contest  at 
the  Rehoboth  Fair  on  September  2nd., 
Nine  4-H  Club  girls  fourteen  years  of 
age  or  older  entered  the  contest.  Each  of 
the  girls  exhibited  a  pair  of  cotton  sleep- 
ing pajamas  which  were  made  at  home. 
On  the  day  of  the  contest  each  girl  was. 
given  materials,  pattern  and  sewing- 
machine,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  child's 
apron  binding  all  the  edges  with  bias 
using  the  binder  attachment.  Questions; 
on  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  com- 
pleted the  contest. 

Evelyn  Salley  of  Rehoboth  placed 
second  and  Eleanor  Parker  of  Acushnet 
third  entitling  them  to  enter  the  sectional' 
contest  at  Brockton  Fair  where  Evelyn 
placed  second. 

NATIONAL  4-H  HOME  GROUNDS. 
BEAUTIFICATION  CONTEST 
The  National  4-H  Home  Grounds 
Beautification  Contest  commencing  this; 
fall  and  lasting  a  year  is  open  to  all  4-H 
leaders  and  members.  It  not  only  ofifers; 
fine  prizes  but  also  provides  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity with  the  aid  of  expert  advise  and 
guidance  from  County  and  State  Staffs  to 
brighten  up  and  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  home  grounds.  If  you  are  inter- 
tested,  write  or  get  in  touch  with  the- 
Club  Agent  at  once. 

E.  R.  W.. 
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